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PREFACE. 


— — 


THE WORK here submitted to the public is intended to meet a practical 
want which has long been felt among English-speaking Catholics—the 
want, namely, of a single trustworthy source of information on points 
of Catholic doctrine, ritual, and discipline. All existing English works 
of a similar character—such as Hook’s Church Dictionary,” Blunt’s 
“ Dictionary of Theology,” Blunt’s Dictionary of Sects,” &c.—were 
compiled by Protestants, and it is scarcely possible to turn over ten 
pages in one of them without meeting with some more or less open 
attack upon Catholicism. To this censure the “ Dictionary of Christian 
Antiquities,” conducted by Dr. Smith and Professor Cheetham, is not 
open; but the large scale of that work, and the fact of its stopping 
short at the age of Charlemagne, are sufficient of themselves to prevent 
it from meeting the need above indicated. 


Their Eminences the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster and Car- 
dinal Newman have been pleased to express their approbation of the 
undertaking. Cardinal MANNING wrote: “I am very glad to hear that 
it is proposed to publish a ‘ Dictionary of Catholic Theology and His- 
tory.’ It will supply a great want in our English literature. Such 
works exist in French and German, but we have nothing worthy of the 
name.” Cardinal NEWMAN, after saying that such a work had been 
long “a desideratum in our literature,” added: Our doctrines, rites, 
and history have been at the mercy of Protestant manuals, which, 
however ably written, and even when fair in intention, are not such as 
a Catholic can approve or recommend. So much have I felt the need 
that once, many years ago, I began such a work myself, though I was 
soon obliged to give over for want of leisure.” 


vi PREFACE. 


The Rev. W. E. Appis, of Lower Sydenham, and THOMAS ARNOLD, 
Fellow of the Royal University of Ireland, have written nearly the whole 
work. They are indebted, however, to American conttibutors for a cer- 
tain number of articles; tothe Very Rev. Father BRIDGETT, of the Con- 
gregation of the Most Holy Redeemer, for the article “ Redemptorists ”; 
and to the Rev. S. H. SoLE, Missionary Rector of Chipping Norton, for 
the article Plain Chant.”' As a rule, the articles on dogma, ritual, 
the ancient Church, and the Oriental rites, are by Mr. Appis; those on 
mediæval and modern history, the religious orders, and canon law, by 
Mr. ARNOLD. Theological subjects have been regarded chiefly from an 
historical and critical point of view, and questions of School theology 
avoided as far as possible. In almost every case the quotations of 
Scripture are made from the original texts, and not from the Latin 
Vulgate. 


In conclusion, the Authors offer their best thanks to many kind 
friends who have helped and encouraged them in their labour. Their 
gratitude is due in a very special degree to the Rev. Father KEOGH, of 
the London Oratory. The office of Censor which he undertook was in 
itself a tedious one, but besides this, and on points which did not con- 
cern him in his official capacity, he furnished the writers with many 
valuable suggestions and corrections. At the same time it is right to 
add that the“ Nihil obstat ” appended by him certifies indeed that the 
limits of Catholic orthodoxy have been observed, but by no means 
implies the Censor’s personal agreement or sympathy with many of 
the opinions expressed. 


1 Printed in the Appendix. 


November 3, 1883. 
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ABBESS, from Abbatissa. The su- 
perior of a community of nuns, in those 
orders in which convents of monks are 
governed by abbots. The dignity of an 
abbees cannot be traced back so far as 
that of abbot; it appears to have been 
first larly instituted about 59], in the 
time of Pope Gregory the Great. Regu- 
lations touching their election, powers, 
and rights were gradually framed, and in- 
corporated in the canon law. The elec- 
tors must, as a general rule, be professed 
nuns. The age at which a nun can be 
elected abbess has been variously deter- 
mined at different times; finally the 
Council of Trent! fixed it at not less than 
forty years, of which eight should have 
been passed in the same monastery. The 
voting is secret; generally a simple ma- 
jority of votes is sufficient for a valid 
election, but in the convents depending 
on Monte Cassino a majority of two- 
thirds is required. In the case of a 
doubtful election, the ordinary intervenes, 
and selects the nun whom he may think 
most suitable for the office. The bene- 
diction of an abbess, a rite generally but 
not always necessary, may be performed 
by the bishop on any day of the week. 
When elected, the abbess has a right to 
the ring and staff, as in the case of abbots, 
and to have the abbatial cross borne be- 
fore her. In certain orders where there 
were usually double monasteries, one for 
monks the other for nuns, as in the Bri- 
gittines and the order of Fontevrault, 
the monks were bound to obey the abbess 
of the related nunnery. An abbess, more- 
over, could, and often did, possess and ex- 
ercise large ecclesiastical patronage, sub- 
ject to the approval of the ordinary. 

hese powers are included within that 


1 Sess. XXV. c. 7. De Reg. et Mon. 


capacity of ruling and possessing pro 
which every truly civilised earned 25 
cognised in woman no less than in man; 
but when the power of the keys, or even 
any exercise of authority bordering on 
that power, is in question, the abbess is 
no more than any other woman. Thus 
she cannot, without the bishop's sanction, 
choose confessors either for herself or for 
her nuns; nor can she dispense a nun from 
the obligations of the rule of her own 
authority, nor suspend nor dismiss her. 

AZEEZEEY. A monastery governed by 
an abbot. [See Axssor. | 

ABBOT. The father or superior 
of a community of men living under vows 
and according to a particular rule. The 
transference of the idea of fatherhood to 
the relation between the head of a con- 
gregation or a religious community and his 
subjects is so natural that already in the 
5 times we find St. Paul reminding 
the Corinthians that they had not man 
fathers in Christ (“for in Christ Jesus 
have begotten you,” &c.), notwithstanding 
the apparent prohibition in the gospel of 
St. Matthew.” But it was custom to 
call bishops by the Greek word for father ; 
hence the corresponding designation for 
the head of a community of monks was 
taken, to avoid confusion, from the Chal- 
daic form (abba, abbas) of the word which 
means “ father ” in the Semitic languages. 
In a paper of extraordi research, but 
more learned than lucid, contributed by 
the late Mr. Haddan to the “ Dictionary of 
Christian Antiquities,’ at least a dozen 
transitory uses of the word Abbot, in 
ancient times alone, are enumerated. But 
these are of little or no importance. The 
true Abbot, being a natural outgrowth of 
the Christian doctrine and spirit, comes 


1 1 Cor. iv. 15. 3 xxiii. 9, 


2 ABBOT 


into sight in the third century, and still 
fulfils though under a variety of desig- 
nations—his original function in the 
nineteenth. The name imports the rule 
of others, but as the essential foundation 
for such rule it implies the mastery of 
self. The monk was before the abbot. 
Eusebius has no mention of monks as 


ABBOT 


the valley of Egypt, and were formed into 
monastic communities under abbots. 
Great captains of the spiritual life arose 
such as Pachomius, Hilarion, Pambo, and 
Macarius. Speaking of the effect pro- 
duced by Antony in Egypt even in his 
lifetime, St. Athanasius says: “ Among 
the mountains there were monasteries as 


such in his Ecclesiastical History ;” but if tabernacles filled with divine choirs, 


when he tells us of persons, male or female, 
living austere livesand aiming at perfection, 
when he notes that Narcissus, bishop of 
Jerusalem at the end of the second cen- 
tury, retired into the desert on account of 
difħculties arising in his diocese, and 
lived there for many years asa solitary 
contemplative, we see already the germs 
of the monastic life. St. Antony (250- 
355) is usually regarded as the patriarch 
of the monks. Butif we hear much in 
his later years of the numbers and the 
reverent devotion of his disciples, we 
know that for twenty years after his first 
quitting the world he livad in nearly ab- 
solute solitude, conversing with God and 
taming his own spirit. The clamours of 
persons desiring to see him and ask coun- 
sel of him forced him at last from his cell ; 
and he, who in conflict with his own 
lower nature or with evil T had at- 
tained an unwonted spiritual strength and 
a vast breadth of spiritual experience, 
consented now to take upon him the 
direction of a number of men of weaker 
will and less regulated mind. If he was 
to do them any good, they must place 
themselves in his hands, and do exactly 
what he bade them. Th 

the passions, and subj 9 of the natural 
man under the yoke of reason, which he, 
aided by the Holy Spirit, had worked out 
for himself, they, following his directions, 
must win through him. Hence we find the 
principle of unquestioning obedience— 
what Gibbon c 
the monks—laid down from the first. St. 
Poemen, a famous tian abbot of the 
fourth century, said to his disciples, 


the “ slavish ” spirit of 


| singing, studying, fasting, praying, exult- 
ing in the hope of things to come, and 
working for eeds, ee love and 
harmony one towards another.” For full 
information on these “fathers of the 
desert,” the reader should consult the 
celebrated work of the Jesuit Rosweide, 
“Vite Patrum.” 
The status of these early abbots, as 
of the monks whom they governed, was a 
, lay status. In the great monastic colonies 
of Palestine and t, each containin 
several hundreds of monks, there woul 
be but one or two priests, admitted in 
order to the celebration of the divine 
| worship. But the proportion of ordained 
monks gradually increased, the bishops 
being generally glad to confer orders upon 
men, most of whom were of proved virtue. 
For abbots ordination before long became 
the rule: yet even in the ninth century 
we read of abbots who were only deacons 
and a Council of Poitiers in 1078 is still 
obliged to make a canon enjoining upon all 
abbots, on pain of deprivation, the re- 
ception of priests’ orders. The original 
lay character here referred to must of 
course not be confounded with the status 


at mastery of | of those profane intruders described by 


Beda in his letter to Egbert, archbishop of 
York, who were rich laymen pretending 
to found monasteries for the sake of ob- 
taining the exemption from civil burdens 
which monastic lands enjoyed, and could 
only be called pseudo-abbots. 
The election of an abbot originally 
rested with the monks, according to the 
'rule “ Fratres eligant sibi abbatem.” We 
meet, indeed, with many cases of episcopal 


“Never seek to do your own will, but intervention in elections, but the right of 
rather rejoice to overcome it, and humble | the monks is solemnly recognised in the 
yourselves by doing the will of others.” body of the canon law. In the West, as 
And, “ Nothing gives so much pleasure to the endowments of monasteries increased, 
the enemy as when a person will not dis- temporal princes and lords usurped the 
cover his temptations to his superior or right of appointing abbots in the larger 
director.” Induced partly, no doubt, by monasteries, no less than of nominatin 

the confusions and oppressions of the | bishops to the sees; our own history and 
empire, but chiefly 7 the haunting thirst that of Germany is full of stories of dis- 
to know the secret of the perfect life, and putes thence arising. [See INVESTITURE. ] 
solve the riddle of existence, t numbers At the Council of Worms in 1122 Po 

of men towards the end of the fourth 
century sought the deserts that hem in 


| Calixtus obtained from the emperor the 
renuncigtion of the claim to invest with 


ABBOT 


the patronage of the larger 
for two centuries before the 


ment between the Pope and the king. 
St. Benedict (480-543), the patriarch 


of Western monachism, allows in his 


rule (which from its greater elasticity 
superseded other rules which were for a 


time in competition with it; see RULE of 


St. Benedict, of St. Columbanus, &c.) a 
large discretion to the abbots of his con- 
vents, who were to modify many thin 
in ce with 
mate and national customs. Such modi- 
fications led of course in time to relaxa- 
tion, the reaction against which led to 
reforms. A curious report of the dis- 
cussion between the monks of Molesme 
and their abbot Robert (1075), who wished 
to restore among them the full observance 
of the rule of St. Benedict, may be read 
in the eighth book of Ordericus Vitalis. 
Not prevailing, St. Robert, with twelve 
companions, left Molesme and founded 
Oiteaux, under a reformed observance. 
[CISTERCIAN ORDER. 
The privileges of abbots grew to be 
ae They ee 7 5 
episcopal rights, among others that of con- 
ferring minor pa their monks. A 
practice which had arisen, by which abbots 
exempt from episcopal jurisdiction [Ex- 
EMPTION | claimed to confer minor orders 
even on seculars, was condemned by the 
Council of Trent.“ The use of mitre, 
erosier and ring was accorded to the ab- 
of great monasteries; these mitred 
abbots were named abbates infulati. In 
England mitred abbots had seats in Parlia- 
ment : twenty-eight, with two Augustinian 
iors, are said to have sat in the Par- 
1 t immediately preceding the disso- 
lution of monasteries. On the curious 
exemption, noticed by Beda, in virtue of 
which the abbots of Iona exercised a 
uasi- epi jurisdiction in the west of 
Scotland the Hebrides, see Iona. 
The name of abbé, abate, has come to 
be assumed by a class of unbeneficed sec- 
ular clerks in France and Italy, apparently 
in the following manner. The practice 
by which laymen held abbeys in commen- 
1 Seas. xxiii. De Reform. c. 10. 
3 Hist, Eccl. iii. 4. 


1 crosier the persons nominated to 
jastical dignities. The first article 
of Magna Charta (1215) provides that 
the English Church shall be free: by 
which, among other things, the right of 
monks to choose their own abbots was 
understood to be conceded. Practically, 
lish abbeys 

formation 
was divided by a kind of amicable arrange- 


the exigences of cli- 


extend 
anyone who, as far as outward marks go, 
seems entitled to take the same social rank. 
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dam—commenced in troubled times in 
order that powerful protectors might be 
found for the monks, and might have in- 
ducements to exercise that protection— 
w by degrees into a scandalous abuse. 
oung men of noble families were nomi- 
nated to abbeys, and could enjoy their 
revenues, long before they could take 
priests’ orders; they were not bound to 
residence; and under Louis XIV. and 
Louis XV., many of these abbés commen- 
datatres never saw the abbeys of which 
they were the titular rulers, The possi- 
bility of winning such prizes drew many 
cadets of noble families, who had only 
just taken the tonsure, to Versailles ; those 
who had succeeded in obtaining nomina- 
tions still fluttered about the Court, not 
being bound to residence; and the name 
Abbé, which was really, though abusively, 
applicable to these, came to be applied in 
social parlance to the gece also, 
whom no external signs distinguished 
from the real abbés. By a further exten- 
sion, the name came to be applied as a 
title of courtesy to unbeneficed clerks 
generally; just as in England the title 
“esquire,” which is properly applicable 
only to persons entitled to arms, is 
by the courtesy of society to 


Benedictine abbeys, following the gen- 


eral Oriental rule, have always been inde- 


ndent of each other in government ; 
ut an honorary superiority was accorded 
in the middle ages to the abbot of the 
mother house at Monte Cassino; he was 
styled abbas abbatum. In other orders 
various names have replaced that of 


“abbot ;” the head of a Franciscan friary 
is a “ guardianus,” that of a Dominican 


convent a “prior,” that of a Jesuit house 
a “rector.” There isa prior also in Bene- 


dictine convents [Prior], but his normal 


position is that of lieutenant to the 
abbot ; sometimes, however, he was al- 
most practically independent as the head 
of a priory, a cell founded by monks 
migrating from some abbey. 

The duties of an abbot in early times 
may be learned from Rosweide; some- 
what later, and in the West, they were 
defined with great clearness and wisdom 
in the rule of St Benedict. A deeply 
interesting sketch of the manner of life 
of un English abbot in the seventh cen- 
tury is preserved for us in’ Beda’s “ Lives 
of the Abbots of Wearmouth and Jarrow.” 
Even more trying was his work in the 
twelfth century, as we know from the 


B2 
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narration by Jocelyn de Brakelonde of 
the government of the abbot Samson at 
Bury St. Edmunds; with which may be 
read the striking, and on the whole a 
preciative, commentary of Mr. Carlyle. 

The name corresponding to Abbot in 
the Greek Church is Archimandrita, or 
Hegumenos. 

ABBREVIATORS. The name given 
to a class of notaries or secretaries em- 
ployed in the papal chancery. They 
are first met with about the beginning of 
the fourteenth century; were abolished 
in the fifteenth, but afterwards restored. 
They are generally prelates, and the office 
is considered one of great dignity and im- 

ortance. It is not incompatible with 

hurch preferment. The name arose from 
this, that the abbreviator made a short 
minute of the decision on a petition, or 
reply to a letter, given by the Pope, and 
afterwards expanded the minute into offi- 
cial form. (Ferraris.) 

ABJURATION OF HERESY. This 
is required in the canon law as a prelimi- 
nary to baptism, or, when there is no 
question of that (as in the case of con- 
verts from the Eastern Ohurch), before 
the convert makes his confession of faith. 
There are decrees of several councils to 
this effect: thus the Council of Laodicea 

about 364) ordains that Novatian and 
hotinian heretics, “whether they be 
baptised persons or catechumens, shall 
not be received before they have anathe- 
matised all heresies, especially that in 
which they were held.” A celebrated 
instance of abjuration is that of Clovis 
(496), to whom St. Remy said before 
baptising him, Meekly bow down thy 
head, Sicambrian ; adore what thou hast 
burnt, and burn what thou hast adored.” 
An early German council requires the 
Saxon converts to renounce belief in 
“Thor and Woden and Saxon Odin” 
before being received into the Church. 

Ferraris sums up the canonical re- 

uirements in the matter of abjuration as 
ollows :—that it should be done without 
delay ; that it should be voluntary; that 
it should be done with whatever de 
of publicity the bishop of the place might 
think necessary; and that the abjuring 
person should make condign satisfaction 
in the form of penance. 

The modern discipline insists mainly 
on the positive part, the profession of the 
true faith. Thus in the Ritual of Stras- 
burg (1742) the abjuration required is 
merely general: “ Is it your firm purpose 

1 Past and Present, part ii. 


ABRAXAS 


to renounce in heart and mind all the 
errors which it [the Catholic religion] 
condemns?” In England at the present 
time theabjurationis, so to speak, taken for 
granted in ordinary cases, since converts 
are not admitted into the Church except 
after suitable instruction, and the Creed 
of Pope Pius IV., which everyone desir- 
ing to become a Catholic must read and 
accept, expressly denounces most of those 
errors which infect the religious atmo- 
sphere of this country. 

ABLUTION. A name given, in the 
rubrics of the Mass, to the water and wine, 
with which the priest who celebrates 
Mass washes his thumb and index-finger 
after communion. When he has con- 
sumed the precious blood, the priest puri- 
fies the chalice 35 PURIFICATION]: he 
then, saying in a low voice a short prayer 
prescribed by the Church, holds his thumb 
and index-finger, which have touched the 
Blessed Sacrament and may have some 
particle of it adhering to them, over the 
chalice, while the server pours wine and 
water upon them. He then drinks the 
ablution and dries his lips and the chalice 
with the mundatory. is ceremony wit- 
nesses to the reverence with which the 
Church regards the body and blood of 
Christ, and to her anxiety that none of 
that heavenly food should be lost. It is 
impossible to say when this rite was in- 
troduced, but we are told of the pious 
Emperor Henry II., who lived at the be- 
ginning of the eleventh century, that he 
used when hearing mass to beg for the 
ablution and to receive it with great de- 
votion. This ablution is mentioned by 
St. Thomas and Durandus. The former, 
however, gives no reason to suppose that 
it was consumed by the priest, and the 
latter expressly says that the ablution 
used formerly to be poured into a clean 
place. (Benedict XIV.“ De Missa,” III. 
xxi, C. | 
ABRAHAMITE. [See PAULICIAN. 

ABRAXAS, 'ASpdfas or ‘ASpacaé. 
A magical word usd. by the Basilidians, 
a Gnostic sect. They believed in the 
existence of 365 heavens, over which 
Abraxas presided, the numeral value of 
the Greek letters which composed the 
word being 365.1 Many gems still exist 
with this word inscribed on them. An 
account of them and of the immense 
literature to which they have given occa- 
sion, will be found in Kraus’ “ Archeeolo- 
gical Dictionary,” under Abraxas. 


1 Iren. i. 24. Many other Fathers mention 
the word. 


ABSOLUTION 


ABSOLUTION. Classical authors 

Mading 3 word absolutio (literally, = 
inding or unloosing) to signify acquit 

from a criminal „ and ecclesiastical 
writers have adopted the term, employing 
it to 5 setti m Siam or 
penalty. But, as crime and its ties 
are A ed even by the Church from 
very different points of view, “ absolution” 
in its ecclesiastical use bears several 
senses, which it is important to distin- 
guish from each other. 

I. Absolution from Sin is a remission 
of sin which the priest, by authority re- 
ceived from Christ, makes in the Sacra- 
ment of Penance. It is not a mere 
announcement of the „ or a bare 
declaration that God will pardon the sins 
of those who repent, but as the Council 
of Trent defines (sess. xiv. can. 9), it is a 
judicial act by which a priest as judge 
passes sentence on the penitent.  .- 

With to absolution thus under- 
stood, it is to be observed, first, that it 
can be given by none but priests, since to 
them alone has are a i 15 . 
necessary power; and, secondly, t 
since absolution is a J udiclal sentence, 
the priest must have authority or 
jurisdiction over the person absolved. 

e need of jurisdiction, in order that the 
absolution may be valid, is an article of 
faith defined at Trent (sess. xiv. cap. 7), 
and it follows from the very nature of abso- 
lution as defined above, since the reason of 
things requires that a judge should not 
pass sentence except on one who is placed 
under him, as the subject of his court. 
This jurisdiction may be ordinary—+.e. it 
may flow from the office which the con- 
fessor holds; or delegated—+.e. it may be 
given to the confessor by one who has 

i jurisdiction with power to con- 
fer it on others, as his delegates. Thus a 
bishop has ordinary jurisdiction over secu- 
lars, or religious who. are not exempt, in 
his diocese, and within its limits he can 
delegate jurisdiction to priests secular or 
regular. Again, the prelates of religious 
o exempt from the authority of the 
bishop, bave jurisdiction, more or less 
ample, within their own order, and they 
can abeolve, or delegate power to absolve, 
the members of the order who are subject 
to them; nor is it possible, ordinarily 
speaking, for the bishop, or a priest who 
has his powers from the bishop only, 
to absolve such religious. Moreover, a 
bishop or a prelate of a religious order, in 
conferring power to absolve his subjects, 
may reserve the absolution of certain sins | 


time to utter a 


ABSOLUTION 5 


to himself. [See under Reszrves.] The 
Church, however, supplies all priests with 
wer to absolve persons in danger of 
eath, at least if they cannot obtain a 
priest with the usual “faculties” or 
powers to absolve. 

Thirdly, absolution must be given 
in words which express the afticncy 
of absolution, viz. forgiveness of sin. 
The Roman Ritual prescribes the form 
“T absolve thee from thy sins, in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost.” Beyond all 
doubt, the form “I absolve thee from thy 
sins” would suffice for the validity of the 
sacrament. But would a precatory form 
avail—such for example as, “ May Jesus 
Christ absolve thee from thy sina”? The 
affirmative has been maintained by the 
celebrated critic Morinus, while Tourneley 
and many others have followed his opinion. 
They maintain their contention chiefly by 
two arguments: viz. (a) that the Sacra- 
mentaries, Pontificals and Penitential Rit- 
uals used in the Western Ohurch during 
the first thousand years after Christ con- 
tain only précatory forms of absolution; (8) 
that such forms have been employed from 
time immemorial by the Greeks. On the 
other hand, many even among modern 
theologians adhere to the opinion of St. 
Thomas, and insist on the strict necessity 
of an absolute form (“I absolve thee,” &c.). 
It seems possible to reconcile the two 
opinions. A precatory form is enough, 
if it is used in an absolute sense—if, in 
other words, the circumstances in which 
the prayer is uttered make it more than a 
mere prayer. So that the priest, when he 
says Absolve, O God, this man from his 
sins,” means “ Absolve this man through 
my ministry,” and intends at the same 

rayer which must needs be 
granted, provided that the requisite con- 
ditions have been fulfilled. Still it must be 
remembered that in any case it is unlawful 
to use such a form even in the East, since 
Clement VIII. in his instruction on the 
rites of the Greeks, issued 1595, required 
them to employ the form prescribed in the 
Council of Florence—viz. “I absolve 
thee,” &c. 

Lastly, the form of absolution must 

be uttered by the priest himself in the 
resence of the person absolved. This 
follows as a necessary consequence from the 
nature of the form of absolution sanctioned 
by the perpetual tradition of the Church ; 
for the very words, “I absolve thee,” - 
imply the presence of the penitent; 
and the contrary opinion held by some 
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Spanish theologians, who considered that 
a toolation could be validly given by letter 
or by means of a messenger, was expressly 
condemned by Clement VIII. in the year 
1608. 

[N.B. For full information on the 
proofs from Scripture and antiquity for 
the Catholic doctrine of Oonfession and 
Absolution, see PENANCE, SACRAMENT OF. | 

II. Absolution from censures, is widely 
different from absolution from sins, be- 
cause whereas the latter gives grace, 
removes guilt, and reconciles the sinner 
with God, the former merely removes 
penalties imposed by the Church, and re- 
conciles the offender with her. [See under 
CENSURES.] It may be given, either in the 
confessional, or apart altogether from the 
Sacrament of Penance, in the external 
forum —i. e. in the courts of the church. It 
may proceed from any cleric, even from 
one who has received the tonsure only, 
without ordination, provided he is invested 
with the requisite jurisdiction. This juris- 
diction resides, in the case of censures im- 
3 an individual authority through 
a ial sentence, in the ecclesiastic who 
inflicted the censure, in his superior, in 
his successors, and in those to whom com- 
petent authority has delegated power of 
absolution. For example, if a bishop has 
placed a subject of his under censure, 
absolution may be obtained (1) from the 
bishop himself, (2) from a succeeding 
bishop, (3) from the metropolitan, in 
certain cases where an appeal can be 
made to him, or if he is visiting the diocese 
of his suffr ex officio, (4) from an 
cleric deputed by one of the above. Wit 
regard to censures attached to certain 
crimes by the general law of the Church, 
unless they are specially reserved to the 
Pope or the bishop, any confessor can 
absolve from them ; and this is generally 
considered to hold good also of censures 
inflicted by the general (as opposed to a 

ticular) sentence of a superior. Again, 
it is not necessary that the person absolved 
from censure should be'present, or contrite, 
or even that he should be living. As the 
effects of censures may continue, so they 
may be removed after death. Excom- 
munication, for instance, deprives the ex- 
communicated person of Christian burial. 
It may nappen that he desired but was 
unable tó obtain remission of the penalty 
during life, and in this case he may be 
absolved after his soul has left the body, 
and so receive Catholic burial and a share 
in i of the Church. 

Absolution for the dead (pro 
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defunctis). A short form, imploring eter- 
nal rest and so indirectly 0 of the 
penalties of sin, said after a funeral Mass 
over the body of the dead person, before it 
is removed from the church. 

IV. Absolutions in the Breviary. Oer- 
tain short prayers said before the lessons in 
matins and before the chapter at the end 
of prime. Some of these prayers ex- 
press or imply petition for forgiveness of 
sin, and this circumstance probably ex- 
plains the origin of the name Absolution 
which has been given to such prayers or 
blessings. 

ABSTINZENCB, in its restricted and 
special sense, denotes the depriving our- 
selves of certain kinds of food and drink 
in a rational way and for the good of the 
soul. On a fasting-day, the Church re- 

uires us to limit the quantity, as well as 
the kind, of our food ; on an abstinence- 
day, the limit imposed affects only the 
nature of the food we take. The defini- 
tion given excludes three possible miscon- 
ceptions of the Church's law on this point. 
First, the Church does not forbid certain 
kinds of food on the ground that they 
are impure, either in themselves or if 
taken on particular days. On the con- 
trary, she holds with St. Paul! that “every 
creature of God is good,” and has re- 
atedly condemned? the Gnostic and 
anichean error, which counted flesh and 
wine evil. Next, the abstinence required 
is a reasonable one, and is not, therefore, 
exacted from those whom it would injure 
in health or incapacitate for their ordinary 
duties. Thirdly, Catholic abstinence is a 
means, not an end. Abstinence, says 
St. Thomas, pertains to the kingdom of 
God only so far “as it proceeds from faith 
and love of God.” 3 

But how does abstinence from flesh- 
meat promote the soul’s healthP The 
answer is, that it enables us to subdue our 
flesh and so to imitate St. Paul's example, 
who “chastised his body and brought it 
into subjection.”* The tual tradi- 
dition of the Church is clear beyond 

ossibility of mistake on this matter, and 
Fom the earliest times, the Christians at 
certain seasons denied themselves flesh and 
wine, or even restricted themselves to 
bread and water.“ Moreover, by abstain- 


1 1 Tim. iv. 4. 
2 Canon. Apost. 53. Concil. Ancyr. can. 14. 
8 2 2ndæ 146, 1. See also the prayer of 


9 Church in the Mass for the third Sunday of 
nt. 

4 1 Cor. ix. 27. 

5 Concil. Laod. can. 50, 
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bg om flesh, we give up what is, on the 
„the most 
most nourishing food, and so make satis- 


faction for the temporal punishment, due ) 


to sin even when its guilt has been for- 
given. [See also Fastine and SATIS- 


FACTION. 

The abstinence (as distinct from fast- 
ing) days to be observed in England are, 
all Fridays, except that on which Christ- 
mas Day may fall, and the Sundays in 
Lent, though on these last the faithful 
now receive an annual dispensation from 
the abstinence. Saturday was an abesti- 
nence-day in England, till it ceased to be 


so in virtue of a Rescript of Pius VIII., | if 


in 1890. 
It may be of some interest, in conclu- 
sion, to trace the history in the Church of 
abstinence as distinct from fasting. Ab- 
stinence-days were observed from ancient 
times by the monks. Thus Cassian tells 
us that in the monasteries of t, 
care was taken that no one should 


between Easter and Pentecost, but | th 


he adds that Bs quality of food“ was 
rer ps other words, the religious 
fasted all the year, except on Sundays and 
the days between Easter and Pentecost. 
These they observed as days of abstinence. 

in, it is certain that the faithful gene- 

did not, and, indeed, could not, fast 
on 8 in Lent, for the pee va ve 
stro 7 disco uraged fasting on that day ; 
but it is also certain that they did ab- 
stain on the Sundays in Lent. For, 
during the whole of that season, says St. 
Basil, “no animal has to suffer death, 
no blood flows.” We learn incidentally 
from Theophanes and Nicephorus, that no 
meat was e during Lent in the 
markets of Constantinople. The Sun- 
days, then, in Lent were kept in the 
ancient Church as days of abstinence. 
With regard to the abstinence-days of 
weekly occurrence, Thomassin shows that 
Wednesday and Friday have been from 
ancient times observed in the East, not only 
as abstinence, but as fasting-days. Clement 
VIII., in 1595, in laying down rules for 
Catholic Greeks under Latin bishops, ex- 
cuses them from some of the Latin fasts, 
on the ground that, unlike the Latins, 
they fasted every Wednesday and Friday. 
Thomassin illustrates the custom of the 
West, by quoting a number of statutes, 
&e., prescribing sometimes abstinence 
from flesh, sometimes fasting and abeti- 
nenoe, on Friday. His earliest authority 
is Nicolas I. (858-867), and he con- 
eludes, even after the year 1400, the 


t as well as the 


* 
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Saturday abstinence was rather voluntary 
than of obligation among the laity; but 
the Friday abstinence had long since passed. 
into a law. I say abstinence, for, in spite 
of efforta made, the fast was never well es- 
tablished.” (See Thomassin, “ Traité des 
Jeûnes,” from which the foregoing histo- 
| rical sketch is taken.) 

ABYSSINIAN or ETHIOPIAN 
CHURCH. Tradition relates that the 
officer of Candace, Queen of Ethiopia, 
whom Philip the Deacon met and con- 
verted near Gaza, on his return home 
athens ~ ating 15 faith oe the 

es dwelling on the Upper Nile. But 
If this were so, the see Phen planted 
must have withered away, for in the 
middle of the fourth century—when the 
narrative of Rufinus, in his “ esiastical 
History,” casts a strong light for us on 
Abyssinian affairs—the zeal of Athanasius 
spp an to have raised up a church in an 
absolutely heathen land. Frumentius of 
Tyre, the apostle of A byssinia, first visited 


e country, when a mere youth, in 316; 
his uncle, with whom he travelled, was 
murdered by the natives: he was himself 
brought up as a slave in the court of 
Axum; but his virtue and intelligence led 
to his being enfranchised ; and in his per- 
son Christianity, to which he had strictly 
adhered, appeared attractive. Repairing 
to St. Athanasius, then recently raised to 
the patriarchal chair of Alexandria, Fru- 
mentius was consecrated by him the firs 
bishop of his adopted country. When he 
returned, the king and his people willingly 
received baptism. He chose Axum for 
his see ; this place remains to this 
day the official centre of Abyssinian Chris- 
tianity. As the work of conversion pro- 
ceeded, this see became the residence of a 
Metropolitan (abuna, father), having under 
him seven suffragans. The name and rank 
0 are T retained, but the seven 
8 ns have di red. 

The bright sromtee of this commence- 
ment was soon overclouded. An effort, 
indeed, of Constantius to introduce Arian- 
ism failed ; but when, in the fifth century, 
Alexandria, along with the majority of the 
Eastern churches, rejected the decrees of 
Chalcedon, and the patriarchate became 
Monophysite, the Abyssinians followed in 
the wake of their mother church, and they 
have never unanimously, or for long toge- 
ther, shaken off the heresy down to this 
day. In the sixth century the country 
was the object of a religious rivalry be- 
tween Justinian and the Empress Theo- 
Acts viii. 27. 
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dora, the former wishing to attach it to 
the Roman Church, the latter to preserve 
it for her Monophysite friends at Alexan- 
dria.’ The empress, aided by the popular 
A fa lea prevailed ; and the Abyssinian 
church, cut off from true Catholic com- 
munion, and severed from the chair of 
Peter, became in the course of ages the 
strange, unprogressive, semi-pagan insti- 
tution which modern travellers have de- 
scribed. Thus, although never persecuted 
for the faith like the Irish and the Poles, 
the Abyssinians allowed ita lustre to be 
tarnished and its moral fruits to pine and 
wither, through casting off that vitalising 
communion with the Holy See which has 
kept alive the Irish and Polish nationalities 
in the face of secular persecution. 

In the seventeenth century, Abyssinia 
having been almost an unknown land to 
Europe for a thousand years, it was en- 
tered by Portuguese J esuits, whose preach- 
ing was attended for a time by marked 
success. Two emperors in succession be- 
came Catholics; a Jesuit was nominated 
patriarch of Œthiopia, and an outward 
reconciliation with Rome was effected. 
But the masses of the people remained 
uninfluenced, and their hearts still yearned 
towards t; the patriarch Mendez is 
said to have acted imprudently in attempt- 
ing to abolish the rite of circumcision ;? 
the second Catholic emperor died, and his 
son expelled the Jesuits, and restored the 
connection with Alexandria. After a long 
interval of exclusion, Catholic missionaries 
have again entered Abyssinia in our days, 
and flourishing congregations have been 
formed in the northern and north-eastern 
districts, near Massowah.“ In 1875, 
Monsignor Touvier, stationed at Keren, 
was Vicar Apostolic of the whole country. 
About that time missioners were sent into 
Amhara, the most important province, 
with the best results. The sending of 
missioners into Amhara,” wrote M. Duflos, 
in June 1875, “so often criticised, is now 


pt by the immense results which it 


uced.” 
e Abuna, or head of the Abyssinian 
church, is always an tian monk, 
nominated by the patri of t. 


The cross is held in honour by the Abys- 
sinians, but the use of the crucifix is un- 
known. They tolerate paintings in their 
churches, but no sculptured figures. Their 


1 Renaudot, quoted in Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall, e. 47. 

Practised by the Abyssinians for sanitary, 
not for religious reasons. 


5 Annalsof the Propagation of the Fuith, i876. 
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pe can nay once only, as in the 
reek church. There is considerable de- 
votion to the Blessed Virgin, but, along 
with this and other Ohristian charac- 
teristics, various superstitious beliefs and 
practices are rife among them, to the 
great detriment of their morals and in- 


tellectual advancement. 

ACCIDENT. [See TRANSUBSTAN- 
TIATION. | 

ACCLAMATION. The elevation to 


an ecclesiastical dignity by the unanimous 
voice of the electors, without voting. 
This is one of the three modes in which a 
et may be elected, and the election is 
said to be per inspirationem, because “ all 
the Cardinals, with a sudden and har- 
monious consent, as though breathed on by 
the Divine Spirit, proclaim some person 
Pontiff with one voice, without any pre- 
vious canvassing or negotiation, whence 
fraud or insidious suggestion could be sur- 
mised.” (Vecchiotti, “ Inst. Can.” ii. 10.) 

ACCOMMODATED SENSE. If we 
quote Scripture to prove a point of doctrine, 
we must of course try to ascertain the pre- 
cise meaning of the sacred writer, and then 
= ee from the proper sense of his words. 

e may, however, take the words of 
Scripture and make an application of them 
which was not originally intended. In 
other words we may accommodate the 
sense to the needs of our own discourse 
or the subject we wish to illustrate. Thus 
when Baronius said of his unaided labour 
in compiling his ecclesiastical Annals, 1 
have trodden the wine-press alone,” he 
used the words of Isaias in an accom- 
modated sense. This practice is innocent 
in itself, as is shown by the example of 
our Lord (Matt. iv. 4), and of St. Paul 
(Acts xxviii. 25-28), and is frequently 
adopted by the Church in the Missal and 
Breviary. 

ACEPHALI. In the year 482 the 
Greek emperor Zeno issued his “ Henoti- 
con,” in order to reunite the Monophyaites 
with the Church. The heretical leaders— 
e.g. Peter Mongus, Patriarch of Alexan- 
dria—were y to accept the emperor's 
terms, but many of the heretics were more 
obstinate, and so were nicknamed “ head- 
less (dæechaRot). 

ACGMETI (sleepless). A name 
given to Eastern monks who maintained 
perpetual prayer, day and night. Each 
mon was divided into three or more 
choirs, which relieved each other. This 
institute is said to have been introduced 
by Abbot Alexander, in a monastery on 
the Euphrates, at the beginning of the 
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fifth century ; but their most famous house 
was that of Studium, in Constantinople. 
It was founded and endowed by the Roman 
Studius, from whom it took its name. In 
533 the Accemeti attacked a formula used 
by other monks—“One of the Trinity 
suffered in the flesh — and tried to pro- 
cure its condemnation by the Holy Bee. 
In this they failed; they themselves fell 
into Nestorianism, and the formula was 
approved by Pope John II., and under 
anathema by the Fifth General Council.! 

ACOLYTE, from axodovbéw, to fol- 
low; and here, to follow as a server or 
mimstrant: a name given to the highest of 
the four minor orders. It is the duty of 
the acolyte to supply wine and water and 
to carry the lights at the Mass; and the 
bishop ordains him for these functions 
by pang the cruets and a candle into 
his hand, accompanying the action with 
words indicating the nature of the office 


conferred. The order of Acolyte is men- | d 


tioned along with the others by Pope 
Cornelius? in the middle of the third 
ce Their ordination is mentioned in 
an ancient collection of canons commonly, 
though wrongly, attributed to the Fourth 
Oouncil of Carthage.“ The functions of 
acolytes are now freely performed by lay- 
men, though the order is still always re- 
ceived by those who aspire to the priest- 


ACTION. (l) A word used for 
the Canon of the Mass. Thus tnfra ac- 
tsonem, in the rubrics of the Missal, means 
“ within the Canon.” Probably, the literal 
sense of action in this case is office or 


(2.) The treatment of a 
subject in the session of a coun 
“ Archeeol, Dict.”) 

ACTS OF THE MARTYRS. 
„Acta is technically used in Latin (1) for 
the 5 in a court of justice, and 
(2) for the official record of such proceed- 
ings, including the preliminaries of the 
trial, the actions and speeches of the con- 
rity lat ue the sentence of the judge; 
which when it had been committed to 
the Acta, was proclaimed aloud by the 
public crier. “Acta martyrum,” then, in 
its strictand original sense, meant the 
official and registered account of a mar- 
yrs trial and sentence. Naturally enough, 

early Christians were anxious to pos- 


ii 1 5 the ESAN the fourteen anathemas of 
is e, Conciliengeschichte, ii. 897. 
2 Euseb. Hist. vi. 48. 

5 Hefele, Concil. ii. 70. 

4 But see Concil Tridentin. xxiii. 17. 


rticular 
(Kraus, 
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sess these accurate narratives of the wit- 
ness which their brethren made to the 
truth of the Ohristian religion. In some 
cases, a8 ap from the Acta of St. 
Tarachus in Ruinart, they were able 
means of a bribe to get a copy of the offi- 
cial document. This, however, could not 
always be done, and the want was supplied 
sometimes by accounts of his trial written 
by the martyr himeelf and supplemented 
with the history of his “ passion ” or suf- 
fering from the hands of those who had 
witnessed it; sometimes by accounts which 
proceeded entirely from friends of the 
martyr; sometimes, lastly (as in the Ro- 
man Church), notaries were appointed for 
the special purpose of setting down the 
incidents of the martyrdom in documents 
meant for public use in the Church. Thus 
the expression Acta ” came 
to be used in a more extended sense for 
any one of a martyr's confession and 
eath. 

A vast number of original acts per- 
ished in the year 303, when Diocletian by 
an imperial edict required Christians to 
deliver up to the magistrates their sacred 
books and books in ecclesiastical use. After 
the persecution of Diocletian was over, 
Eusebius of Cæsarea made two collections 
of the Acts of Martyrs. One of them, en- 
titled ray dpyaay paprupioy ov ny & 

neral Collection of the Acts of yrs, 

as perished ; the other, “ On the 
of Palestine,” still survives as an appendi 
to the eighth book of his Church History. 
In the ninth century the Church of Con- 
stantinople a t collection of 
the Acts of the in twelve volumes, 
and this probably Ton the basis 151 b 
legends of saints an grt eae i y 
Simeon Metaphrastes (about 900). In 
the West, the most famous collection of 
the Lives of saints and was the 


ecessary to say that the 
value of the extant Acts of the Martyrs 
varies very much. Some, like the Acta of 


the Martyrdoms of St. Ignatius and of St. 
Polycarp, rank among the purest sources 
of ecclesiastical history. other cases 


the original Acts have been interpolated 
in such a manner thatit is hard to dis- 
tinguish the basis of historical fact from 
the structure of legend and fable which 
has been raised upon it. The Acts of St. 
Cecilia furnish a striking instance of 
Acts which exhibit this mixed character. 
Other Acta again, like many of those com- 
piled by Metaphrastes, poseess little or no 
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historical value. After the Renaissance, 
criticism set itself to distinguish what was 
ancient from that which was comparatively 
modern in the current Acts of the Martyrs, 
and in 1689 the learned Ruinart, a Bene- 
dictine of the congregation of St. Maur, 
published in a folio volume the “ Acta 
sincera martyrum” (“Pure Acts of the 
), a work which can scarcely be 
surpassed in honest and accurate scholar- 
ship. In 1748, Stephen Assemanni, a 
Maronite, issued his “ Acta SS. martyrum 
orientalium et occidentalium,” in two 
volumes folio. It includes the history 
of the martyrdoms east and weat of the 
Tigris. [See also BoLLANDISTS.] 
ADAM, the first man. The Hebrew 
word, which probably means earth-born' 
is used for man in general and also, as a 
proper name, for the first man. It is in 
the latter of these two senses that the 
word is taken here. Adam was formed 
from “the slime of the earth” by God, 
who “breathed into his face the breath of 
life and made him to his own image and 
likeness.” From him all mankind are 
3 So = all is clear. But 
re are great differences, with regard to 
the state in which Adam was created, 
between the teaching of Oatholic and 
Protestant theologians, and, unless the 
doctrine of the Church with reference to 
the state of Adam in Paradise is clearly 
apprehended, it isimpossible to understand 
many other parts of the Church’s dog- 
matic system. We must in by dis- 
tinguishing between the gifts bestowed on 
him in the order of nature and in that of 


In the order of nature, Adam received 
from God human nature, 00 its 
constituent principles and all which flows 
from them or is due to them. Thus, as a 
man, he possessed reason and free will; 
he could know God as the Author of the 
world, if he chose to make a right use of 
his reason, and love Him with his will as 
the giver of natural good. God might have 
left man thus, without conferring any 
higher gift, for it would not have been 
unjust to create man for a state of “ pure 
nature.” So created, he would have 
subject to disease, suffering and death, to 
ignorance and to the rebellion of the appe- 
tites. He would have been destitute of 
grace, and could never have hoped for the 

ppiness of heaven. But, at the same time, 
he would have had the ordinary help of 
God's providence to assist him in avoiding 
1 See Gen. ii. 7. 
2 Gen. iii. 20. 
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sin and doing his duty ; and if faithful to 
the natural law, he would have had his 


reward, in knowing God eternally, so far 
as He can be known by reason, and in 
union with Him by love. 

Such a state was possible.’ Butasa 
matter of fact, God poured into the soul . 
of Adam, while he was in Paradise,? a boon 
which transcendsall nature—that ofsancti- 
fying grace. He was able to believe in 

od as He is known by the light of faith, 
to hope that he would see Him after this 
life to face, and to love Him with 
supernaturalcharity. Further, this fullness 
of the gifts of grace affected his natural 
5 As grace subjected his soul to 
d, so the body in its turn was subject 
to the soul. The body could neither suffer 
nor die; the lower appetite could not rebel 
against the reason.“ He had, moreover, 
that full knowledge of things human and 
divine which beseemed him, as the head 
of the human race. 

The Scriptural account of the fall is in 
striking harmony with the Catholic doc- 
trine on original justice. Our temptations 
come very often from within; in Adam 
and Eve, use their appetites were in 

rfect subjection, such temptation was 
impossible. The Serpent tempted Eve, 
and Eve Adam, to eat of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil, that they 
might “ me as gods.” By the re- 
bellion, Adam lost that sanctifying grace 
which made him the friend of God. He 
also forfeited that “integrity of nature,” 
as theologians call it, which flowed from 
original justice, and thus his booy 3 
under the yoke of suffering and death; 
the flesh became a constant incentive to 
sin. He still preserved reason and free 
will, was still capable of natural virtue 
and even of corresponding to the grace of 
repentance; but just as the effects of the 
grace in which he had been constituted 
at first overflowed on his natural faculties, 
so now the fall from darkened his 
intellect and weakened his will. 

Adam was the representative of the 
human race. If he had persevered in 
obedience, his descendants would have 


1 This is evidently the doctrine of the 
Church. See the propositions of Baius, espe- 
cially 26, 55, condemned by the Popes. 

7 It is not certain, though generally held, 
that Adam was created in grace. The Council 
of Trent left the matter open. 

5 „ By sin,” St. Paul says, “ [came] death 
(Rom. v.) Adam and Eve before the fall, although 
naked, were not ashamed,” which indicates 


the complete subjection of the lower nature 
(Gen. ii. 25). 
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inherited from him, along with human 
nature, original justice and the virtues 
annexed to it. it is, men come into 
the world destitute of „and so un- 
able to attain the end for which they 
were created; while their very nature is 
wounded and impaired through the fall 
of their first parent. It is heresy, however, 
to hold, with Calvin and the other Re- 


formers, that even fallen man is wholly | 1 


evil, It is grace, not nature, which he has 
lost, and in his 5 he still keeps 
reason and free will; he is still capable of 
natural good. [See CONCUPISCENCE and 
ORIGINAL SIN.] 

ADAMITES. (1.) An obscure Gnos- 
tic sect, said to have been founded by 
Prodicus, son of Carpocrates, in the second 
century. They are alleged to have met 
together without clothes and abandoned 
themselves to horrible immorality, 

(3.) A fanatical sect of the middle 
ages. Their leader, who called himself 


Adam, was a Frenchman whose real name 


was Picard (he ma rhaps have come 
from Picardy). Fives branes ths spread 
through Holland and Germany, but had 
their chief settlement in Bohemia, where 
they flourished at the time of the Hussite 
troubles. They were annihilated with 
frightful a by Ziska in 1421. The 
recommended their followers to go naked, 
and gave unrestrained licence 5 
ADOPTION. The Roman law held 
that by adoption a civil or legal kindred 
was established between the parties, 
which in many respects had the same 
effects as natural kindred. To this as a 
principle the canon law adhered. 
t since, in proportion to the degree in 
which the adoptive was assimilated to 
the real relationship, impediments to 
marriage were multiplied, 1t became ne- 
cessary in the interest of Christian society 
to restrict the effects of adoption within 
reasonable limits. So intricate a subject 
cannot be fully treated here, but the out- 
lines of the compromise which the canon- 
ista ultimately acquiesced in may be 
briefly stated. 

Roman law made void a marriage 
between, 1. the adoptive father and his 
adopted daughter ; 2. the adopted children 
and the natural children of the same 
parent; J. the adoptive father and the 
adopted son and the widows of these two 
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A Oatholic may not marry his adopted 
daughter, nor the widow of his adoptive 
father. In the second case the impedi- 
ment only exists so long as the adopted 
child and the child by blood, or either of 
them, remain in the father's power; that 
power being withdrawn, by death or 
otherwise, the impediment ceases (See 
the ene in Vecchiotti, 3 v. 
3, De cognatione civili seu i. 
Adoption has never been recognised 
as a legal institution in England or Seot- 
land. In the United States it is ad- 
mitted, with more or less of restriction 
according to the ideas of jurisprudence 
prevailing in different States. In Massa- 
chussetts, by the law of 1876, adoption 
is an impediment to marriage between the 
adopter and the adopted, but to no other 
unions. The Code Napoléon allows 
adoption, but under rigorous conditions. 
(See Whitmore’s “ Law of Adoption in 
the U.S.”) 
aAporrTromism. A heresy which 
arose in Spain and is closely allied to 
Nestorianism. Towards the end of the 
eighth century, Felix, bishop of Urgel, and 
ipandus, bishop of Toledo, maintained 
the opinion that Christ as man is the 
adopted son of God. They supported this 


error b uoted from the Fathers 
and ne the i “ homo adoptivus” 
which occurs in the Mosarabic Missal. 
Pope Hadrian, in a letter to the Bishops 
of Spain, condemned this error as Nesto- 
rian, and a like sentence kd grey = ap 
it in three synods convoked by Charle- 
magne, at Ratisbonne in 792, at Francfort 
in 794, and at Aix-la-Chapelle in 799. 
Alcuin, Paulinus of Aquileia and arg 
wrote against the error. Both Felix and 
Elipandus died in heresy, but, owing to 
the zeal of Leidrad of Lyons and Bene- 
dict of Aniane, who made repeated visits 
to Spain, the followers of the heresi- 
archs were converted and the error died 
out. 

- The Catholic Doctors in their contro- 
versy with the 5 rightly urged 
that adoption implies that the person 
adopted was, previous to his adoption, 
alien to the person who adopts him. 
Now, even as man, Christ, far from being 
alien to God, was the natural son of God. 
His sacred Humanity was united from the 
first moment of its existence to the Per- 


respectively. In the first two cases the | son of God the Word. When we say 
impediment to marriage was legal con- | “this man,” we indicate not only the 
sanguinity ; in the third, legal affinity. | possession of human nature: the words 


The canon law has affirmed the impedi- | signif 


y a person. Hence “the man Christ” 


ment in the first and in the third case, | or “ Christ in his human nature” is equi- 
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valent to God the Son subsisting in hu- 
man nature; and He cannot have been 
adopted, for the simple reason that He 
Was son by nature. So St. Paul speaks of 
Him even in his humanity as the proper 
Sonof God. God, he says, did not spare hi 

own son (roù idiov viov) “but gave him 
up for us all; where the reference clearly 
is to Christ as man. 

The Adoptionist heresy “halts be- 
tween two opinions ”—viz, Catholic doc- 
trine and Nestorianism. If in Christ 
there had been two persons, one human 
and one divine, then there might also 
have been two sons, one by adoption, one 
by nature. (See Petavius, “ carnat.” 
i, 22, and vii. 1 geg.; and for the opinion 
of Scotus, who seems to have used the 
form Ohrist as man is the adopted Son 
of God,“ but in an orthodox sense, see 
Billuart, “‘ De Incarnat.” Diss. xxi.) 

ADORATION OF THE CROSS, 
40. [See LATRIA. See also PERPETUAL 
ADORATION. | 

ADULTERY. The Catholic Church 
holds that the bond of marriage is not 
and ought not to be dissolved by the 
arp ae either party; see the decree 
of the Council of Trent (Sess. xxiv., Can. 
7.) It remains to consider in what way 
the act affects, though it cannot break, 
the nuptial tie. The canon law allows 
of divorce from bed and board (a toro et 
cohabitatione), whether permanent or tem- 
porary, for various causes. Of these 
causes adultery is one of the chief. The 
right to this species of divorce, or, as it 
is called in England, judicial separation, 
accrues to either party in consequence of 
the adultery of the other, provided that 
the guilt be certain and notorious, whether 
in fact or inlaw. It was formerly held 
that this right, though it undoubtedly 


belonged to the husband after the mis- 
conduct of his wife, ought not to be simi- 


are extended to a wife on account of the 
adultery of the husband. This opinion is 
not now held, and it is that the 
adultery of either party is a sufficient 
cause entitling the innocent person to 
claim a judicial separation for life. 

Several questions, however, arise. Is 
the husband whose wife has committed 
adultery bound to separate himself from 
her, or does he merely enter into a right 
which he may either exercise or not as he 
likes f ents of great weight have 
been adduced by canonists on either side 
of this question. But there is no doubt 
that the wife, in the parallel case, is not 

1 Rom. viii. 82. 
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so bound, and that for reasons such as 
these: (1.) that her husband’s guilt im- 
plies no acquiescence on her part, which 
could hardly be the case were the wife the 
offender; (2.) that the honour of the 
family and the legitimacy of the children 
are not stained or imperilled in the one 
case as they are in the other; (3.) that 
her insisting on being separated from him 
is not likely to lead to the husband’s re- 
formation, but rather the contrary. 

Another question arises as to the 
legal effect of the commission of adultery 
by the innocent party after the sentence 
of divorce (judicial separation) has been 
pronounced. On this point, opinions are 

atly divided, some pee that the 
ivorce is a res judicata, which no subse- 

quent misconduct on the part of the epouse 
innocent at the date of the sentence can 
affect ; others maintaining that the sen- 
tence itself saddles the party relieved with 
an implied condition quamdiu bene se 
gesserit,” and that if that condition is 
violated, the spouse against whom the 
judgment was given may justly claim the 
restitution of conjugal rights. 

Various impediments to divorce on 
account of adultery are allowed by the 
canon law, of which the chief are, the 

roof of adultery against the spouse seek- 
ing a divorce, and condonation. 

The statute law of England, as is well 
known, holds the adultery of the wife to 
be a good cause, not only of the limited 
species of divorce treated above, but of 
the absolute severance of the nuptial bond, 
provided always that, as the saying is, 
the husband comes into court with clean 
hands. But the proof of adultery alone 
does not entitle a wife to obtain a divorce 
a vinculo against the husband ; it must, to 
have that effect, be coupled with cruelty 
or desertion, [See e Vec- 
chiotti, v. 14, § 123. 

ADVENT, SEASON or. The 

eriod, of between three and four weeks 
rom Advent Sunday (which is always 
the Sunday nearest to the feast of St. 
Andrew) to Christmas eve, is named by 
the Church the season of Advent. Dur- 
ing it she desires that her.children should 
practice fasting, works of penance, medi- 
tation, and prayer, in order to prepare 
themselves for celebrating worthily the 
coming (adventum) of the Son of God in 
the flesh, to promote his spiritual advent 
within their own souls, and to school 
themselves to look forward with hope and 
joy to his second advent, when he shall 
come again to judge mankind. 


ADVENT, SEASON OF 


It is impossible to fix the precise time 
when the season of Advent to be 
observed. A canon of a Council at 
S , in 380, forbade the faithful to 
absent themselves from the Church ser- 
vices during the three weeks from Decem- 
ber 17th to the Epiphany; this is per- 
hape the earliest trace on record of the 


observance of Advent. The singing of 


the “greater antiphons” at Vespers is 
commenced, according to the man 
ritual, on the very day specified by the 
Council of Saragossa; this can hardly be 
a mere coincidence. In the fifth century 
Advent seems to have been assimilated to 
Lent, and kept as a time of fasting and 
abstinence for forty days, or even longer 
i. e. from Martinmas (Nov. 11) to Christ- 
mas eve. In the Sacramentary of 
Gregory the Great there are Masses for 
five Sundays in Advent; but about the 
ninth century these were reduced to four, 
and so they have ever since remained. 
„We may therefore consider the present 
discipline of the observance of Advent as 
having lasted a thousand years, at least 
as far as the Church of Rome is con- 
cerned.” ! 

With regard to fasting and abstinence 
during Advent, the practice has always 
greatly varied, and still varies, in different 
parts of the Church. Strictness has been 
observed, after which came a period of 
relaxation, followed by a return to strict- 
ness. At the present time, the Wednes- 
days and Fridays in Advent are observed 
as fast days by English and Irish 
Oatholics; but in France and other 
Continental countries the ancient disci- 
pline has long ago died out, except among 

igious communities. 

here is a marvellous beauty in the 
offices and rites of the Church during this 
season. The lessons, generally taken from 
the prophecies of Isaias, remind us how 
the desire and expectation, not of Israel 
only, but of all nations, carried forward 
the thoughts of mankind, before the time 
of Jesus Christ, to a Redeemer one day to 
be revealed ; they also strike the note of 
reparation, watchfulness, compunction, 
ope. In the Gospels we hear of the 
terrors of the last judgment, that second 
advent which those who despise the first 
will not escape; of the witness borne by 
John the Precursor, and of the“ mighty 
works” by which the Saviour’s life sup- 
lied a solid foundation and justification 
or that witness. At Vespers, the seven 

1 Guéranger’s Liturgical Year, translated 
by Dom Shepherd, 1867 i 
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greater antiphons, or anthems—beginning 
on December 17th, the first of the seven 
greater Ferias preceding Christmas eve— 
are a noteworthy feature of the liturgical 
year. They are called the Os of Advent, 
on account of the manner in which they 
commence; they are all addressed to 
Christ; and they are double—that is, they 
155 sung ae ; 1 and after the 
agnificat. the first, O Sapientia 

ex ore Altissimi prodiisti, &c., a trace still 
remains in the words O entia printed 
in the calendar of the Anglican Prayer 
Book oppone December 16—words which 
probably not one person in ten thousand 
0 the Prayer Book understands. The 
purp e hue of penance is the only colour 
in the services of Advent, except on 

the feasts of saints. In many other points 
Advent resembles Lent: during its con- 
tinuance, in Masses de Tempore, the Gloria 
in excelsis is suppressed, the organ is 
silent, the deacon sings Benedicamus Do- 
mino at the end of Mass instead of Ite, 
Missa est, and marriages are not solemn- 
ised. On the other hand, the Alleluia, the 
word of gladness, is only once or twice 
interrupted during Advent, and the organ 
finds its voice on the third Sunday ; the 
Church, by these vestiges of joy, signify- 
ing that the expectation of a 
Redeemer whose birth she will soon 
celebrate fills her heart, and chequers 
the gloom of her mourning with these 
959750 of brightness. (Fleury, “ Hist. 
cles.“ xvii, 57; Guéranger’s “ Liturgical 


Year.”) 

ADVENT OF CERIST. [See MIL- 
LENARIANISM. | 

ADVOCATUS DEI. ADVOCA- 


TUS DIABOLI. [See CANONISATION.] 
ADVOCATUS ECOLESIZ. Fer- 
raris distinguishes four classes of advocati 
ecclesiarum, but the most important class, 
and that with which alone we shall con- 
cern ourselves here, was that of advocate- 
protectors, princes or barons, or other 
powerful laymen, who, for a consideration, 
undertook to protect the property of a 
church or monastery, as well as the lives 
of the inmates. In the turbulent period 
between the ninth and the thirteenth 
centuries this practice was largely resorted 
to. The advocatus sometimes received a 
kind of rent, either in money or in kind, 
but more generally he was put in possession 
of Church lands, which he might use for 
his own benefit on condition of protecting 
the rest. “ But these advocates became too 
often themselves the spoilers, and op- 
pressed the helpless ecclesiastics for whose 
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defence they had been engaged 

Lateran Council, in 1215, had to decree 
(chap. 45) “ that patrons or advocates, or 
vidames, should not in future encroach on 
the property entrusted to them; if they 
presume to do otherwise, let them be 
restrained by all the severity of the canon 
law.” As law and order became stronger 
in Europe, the pane of employing advo- 
cats naturally fell into disuse. (Ferraris.) 

AROW. [See Gnosric.] 

ABTIUS and Anrrars. Actius 
was a native of Antioch, born in the first 
half of the fourth century. He was a 
good example of the “ Græculus esuriens ” 
satirised by Juvenal; after having been 
successively a slave, a charcoal-burner, a 
tinker, and a quack doctor, he applied 
himeelf to the profession of philosophy, 
and finally to that of theology. e 
became a pupil of Leontius, who, on being 
made patriarch of Antioch in 350, or- 
dained Aetius deacon. The Arian senti- 
ments to which he could not help giving 
expression, led to his expulsion from 
Antioch ; he sought refuge at Alexandria, 
where he learnt from a sophist the 
Aristotelian logic, and contrived to in- 
gratiate himself with George the Arian 

triarch. Aided by a zealous disciple, 

unomius, who 1 him at this time, 
be denied not only the doctrine of Nice, 
which the great Athanasius was engaged 
in defending, but also that of the Homoiou- 
sians that the Son was like to the Father. 
The lazity and recklessness of his language 
were such that the people called him “the 
atheist.” In 358, hearing that Eudoxus, 
an inveterate and audacious Arian, was 
installed at Antioch, Aetius went thither, 
and soon became a person of some import- 
ance. But Eudoxus could not prevail 
upon the bishops of the neighbouring sees 
to consent to his reinstating Aetius in the 
diaconate. Basil of Ancyra complained 
to the Emperor Constantine of the licence 
which was allowed to heresy at Antioch ; 
and the Emperor in alarm ordered Eudoxus 
and Aetius to come to Constantinople. 
The authorship of an exposition of faith 
in which the unlikeness of the Son to 
the Father was maintained was brought 
home to Aetius, and the Emperor banished 
him to Phrygia (360). His place of exile 
was changed to Mopsuestia, and after- 
wards to an unhealthy town in Pisidia. 
Here he is said to have maintained his 
heresy yet more openly, and published in 
sapport of it a sylla of forty-seven 
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1 Hallam’s Middle Ages, c. vii. part 1. 


AFFINITY 


The | articles, which St. Epiphanius has pre- 


served and refuted. The date of his death 
is not recorded. (Fleury, Hist. Eccles.“ 
xii.—iv.) 

AFFINITY, in the proper sense of 
the word, is the connection which arises 
from cohabitation between each one of 
the two parties cohabiting, and the blood- 
relations of the other. It is regarded 
as an impediment to marriage in the 
Jewish, Roman, and canon law. 

In the Jewish law a man is forbidden, 
by reason of affinity, to marry his ste 
mother, step-daughter, and ependi- 
daughter, his mother-in-law and daughter- 
in-law, the widow of his father’s brother 
(the Vulgate adds the widow of his mo- 
ther’s brother), the widow of his brother, 
if he has left children.“ 

In the Roman law marriage was for- 
bidden between a man and his mother-in- 
law, daughter-in-law, step-mother, step- 
daughter, the wife of his deceased brother, 
the sister of his deceased wife. It also 
forbade a step-father to marry the widow 
of his step-son, and a step-mother to 
marry the surviving husband of her step- 
daughter. 

The canon law, starting from the 

rinciple that man and woman who have 
Intercourse with each other become one 
flesh, considered the marriage of one party 
with the relations of the other as equiva- 
lent to a marriage with his or her own 
relation. Affinity was computed by de- 
es just as consanguinity was, accord- 
ing to the legal maxim “ ‘he degree of a 
person’s consanguinity with one of a 
married pair, is the degree of his affinity 
to the other.” Thus gradually marriage 
was forbidden to the seventh de of 
affinity.? Further, although the relations 
of one married person could espouse the 
relations of the other, on the principle 
that “ affinity does not produce affinity,” 
still the impediment of affinity was ex- 
tended to the children a woman had by 
her second marriage and the relations of 
her first husband. Moreover, two other 
kinds of affinity were introduced, viz. of 
the second and third class (secunds et tertii 
55 that marriage was unlawful 
tween a man married to a widow and 
those who had affinity to his wife's former 
partner, or, again, who had affinity to 
those who were in affinity to the former 
partner. Finally, all these degrees of 


1 Levit. xviii. 8, 14-17; xx. 11, 12, 14, 20, 
21; Deut. xxii. 80; xxvii. 20, 23. 
? Concil. Rom. anno 721. 
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affinity were contracted by unlawful in- | 


tercourse as well as by marriage. 


In 1215 the fiftieth canon of the Fourth 
Lateran Council abolished the impedi- 
affinity of the second and third 
class, as well as that from affinity between 
the children a woman had in second mar- 
riage and the relations of her first hus- 
band, and limited the impediment of 
affinity in the strict sense to the first four 


ment from 


d Lastly, the Council of Trent! 


unlawful intercourse to the first two de- 


grees, and so the law of the Church con- 


tinues to the present day. Thus, affinity 
arising from previous marriage, to the 
fourth degree, and from unlawful inter- 
course, to the second d , (both inclu- 
sive) makes marriage n 
it supervenes after marriage, deprives the 
guilty party of his or her marriage nights. 

er, with one possible exception, 
viz. that between a man and the woman 
whose mother or daughter he has 
married, or, vice versa, between a woman 
and a man to whose father or son she 
has been married, affinity impedes mar- 
riage only by ecclesiastical, not by natural 
law, so that the Pope can grant a dispen- 
sation.“ 

Besides the various classes of affinity 
properly 7 called, there oe 5 
species of quast-affinity, known as lega 
and spiri y. With regard to the 
former, the Church has adopted the de- 
termination of the Roman law, 5 
to which marriage cannot be contracte 
between an adopted son and the widow 
of his adoptive father, or between the 
adoptive father and the widow of the 
adopted son. [See Apoprion.] Accord- 
ing to the canon law, spiritual affinity 
nullified marriage between the widow or 
widower of the God-parent in baptism 
and the person baptised. or confirmed, and 
between the widow or widower of the 
God-parent and either parent of the per- 
son confirmed or baptised. Since, how- 
ever, the Oouncil of Trent, in reforming 
the older law on spiritual relationship, 


(cognatio spiritualis) makes no mention 
of spiritual affinity, it is generally su 


, that the latter is no longer to 
recognised as an impediment to marriage. 
AFRICAN CHURCH AND COUN- 
crzs. Among the witnesses of the 
Pentecostal miracle were Jews, not from 


} Sees. xxiv. c. 4. 

3 Gury, Moral. Theol. 
$ 813, with Ballerini’s Note. 

3 ‘Acts il. 10. 


“De Matrimon.” 


egrees. 
confined the impediment of affinity from 


and void, and, if 
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1 also from “ the parts of 
Libya about Cyrene, and by some of 


these Christianity must have been ex- 
tended in North Africa at a very earl 
period. Eusebius tells us that St. Mark 
went into Egypt, and founded the Church 
of Alexandria, of which he was the first 
patriarch. The first see founded further 
west is believed to have been C j 
which, at the time when we first hear of 
it, through Tertullian, one of ita peeo 
ters, writing about 200, was y 
the centre of a flourishing Afro-Roman 
Christian province, in which the majority 
of the inhabitants were Ohristians. Mona- 
chism sprang up in Egypt [Assor, Sr. 
Axton] in the third century, and the 
heresy of Arius appeared at Alexandria 
near the beginning of the fourth. A flood 
f light is thrown upon the condition of 
the African Church in the fifth century 
by the writings of its greatest son, St. 
Augustine, bishop of Hippo, whose vast 
and disciplined genius has never ceased 
to instruct and delight the Catholics of 
every later age. When St. Augustine 
died (430), his episcopal city was being 
besieged by the Vandals from Spain, who 
soon after made themselves masters of 
the whole of Roman Africa. They were 
Arians, and cruelly persecuted the ortho- 
dox Church, which in the time of St. 
Augustine could count its four hundred 
sees. The Donatist schism, which seduced 
at numbers into a state of alienation 
rom Oatholic communion, had alread 
arisen about the beginning of the fift 
century. [ARIANIsM, Donatists.] Be- 
lisarius in the sixth century defeated the 
Vandals and recovered Africa for the 
Emperor Justinian; but Christianity had 
not had time to recover from the blows 
which war and heresy had inflicted, be- 
fore the swords of the Arabs, fanatical 
prop ators of the religion of Mohammed, 
ewed down, from the Nile to the Pillars 
of Hercules, all authority but their own. 
Under their baneful sway, which in the 
early ages of Islam was wielded with 
great political skill, Christianity became 
all but extinct in North Africa. Only in 
our own day, through the conquest of 
Algeria by the French, the Cross has 
driven back the Crescent on the Barbary 
coast; and the intrepid Lavigerie, Arch- 
bishop of Algiers, seems kely to re- 
illume a ray of the ancient glory of the 
African Church. 
The present state of Christianity in 
Africa may be briefly described as fol- 
lows: (1) In Egypt, to which is annexed 
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Arabia, there are two vicariates, one for 
the Latins, the other of the Coptic rite. 
Following the Mediterranean coast, we 
find (2) a vicariate at Tunis, and (3) an 
archbishop’s see at Algiers, with two suf- 
fragan sees, Constantina and Oran. 
Ceuta, a Spanish possession opposite Gib- 
raltar, gives part of his title to the Bishop 
of Cadiz. 5. In the islands on the west 
coast of Africa are four bishoprics: the 
Canaries, under Seville; Madeira, St. 
Thomas, and the Cape de Verd Islands, 
under Lisbon. 6. The vicariate of Sene- 
ambia. 7. All the coast from Sierra 
ne to the Niger, including the vicari- 
ate of Benin, has been lately committed 
by the Holy See to the ch of the 
Society of African Missions at Lyons. 8. 
The see of Angola ate dene 9. A 
thinly-peopled district, between 
the Portuguese possessions and the Orange 
River, has been recently erected into a 
vicariate under the title of Cimbebasia. 
10. At the Cape are two vicariates, the 
Eastern and the Western. 11. The vica- 
riate of Natal. 12. The see of Port 
Louis, Mauritius, is immediately depen- 
dent on the Holy See. 13. The vicari- 
ate of Madagascar. 14. The flourishing 
missions at Zanzibar are, we believe, un- 
der a prefect apostolic. 15. The vicari- 
ate of the Gallas. 16. The Abyssinian 
Christians [ABYSSINIAN CHURCH] are 
under the jurisdiction of the Latin vicar 
apostolic of Egypt. 17. The vicariate of 
Central Africa with its seat at El Obeid 
in Cordofan. 

Thus is Africa ringed round with 
Catholic missions, so that, if France should 
ever have a Ohristian government, or 
Portuguese governors go out animated 
by the fervour of the Albuquerques of 
former days, a great and sudden spread of 
Christianity among the descendants of 
Ham is far from improbable. On the 
other hand it has to be admitted that the 
Moravians, the Presbyterians, the Inde- 

ndents, the licans, and other sects, 

ave shown much activity in indoctrina- 
ting the native tribes (especially of South 
Africa and Madagascar) in their respec- 
tive systems, and met with considerable 
success. 


AGAPE 


able conciliar discussions which settled 
the form of doctrine and discipline that 
Christianity was to bear in the world. 
The chief subjects discussed at the Afri- 
can councils which preceded the Vandal 


4. | invasion were, the re-baptism of heretics 
returning to the Church, the Donatist con- 


troversy, the heresy of Pelagius, and the 
adjustment of questions of discipline either 
internal or between Africa and Rome. 
Fleury enumerates seventeen Councils of 
Carthage, the last of which, held in 535, 
busied itself with repairing the havoc which 
the rav of the Arian heretics had 
made, e read of an African Council, 
the last of the entire series, held in 646, 
which condemned the Ecthesis of Hera- 
elius. In the following year the Caliph 
Othman despatched the expedition which, 
with others that followed it, brought utter 
ruin on the Roman and Christian civilisa- 
tion of Africa. 

AGAPE (from dyarņ, love). A 
name given in Jude 12 to the brotherly 
feasts of the early Christians, which are 
described at length in 1 Oor. xi. They 
were instituted in part on the analogy of 
the common meals usual among the 
Greeks (cvagiria) to which each contri- 
buted his share; but this common meal 
was elevated by the spirit of Christian 
charity and designed to commemorate the 
last supper which Christ held with His 
disciples, as well as to serve for the relief 
of the poor. Thus it received a liturgical. 
character, so that the Apostle calls it “the 
supper of the Lord.“ It was also closel 
connected with the sacred mysteries, and, 
more probably, preceded them. However, 
this custom of taking other food before 
the communion soon died out, although 
in St. Augustine’s time the custom still 
survived of permitting communion once 
a year—viz. on Holy Thursday to 
those who had just partaken of the 


. 

he Agape thus separated from the Eu- 
charist survived for many centuries in the 
Church, apne be it was evident even in 
St. Paul’s day how liable it was to abuse, 
and the complaints of St. Augustine prove 
that he was familiar with similar scan- 
dals. The Synod of Gangra, about the 


AFRICAN COUNCILS. These were middle of the fourth century, anathemati- 


for the most part held at Oarth 
the first four centuries the African Church, 
full of activity and fervour, and repre- 
sented by men of the highest intellectual 
eminence, amon 
name St. Cyprian and St. Augustine, 
bore its part to the full in those memor- 


whom we need but 


In ! ges those who despise the Agape, although 
| Van Espen is of opinion 8 i 


that in this place 


1 i ape ad 5 convincing reasons are 
ven for distinguishing the “Supper of th 
ord ee the Eucharist. eee 
e Estius, and the Council of Hi 
Hefele, Conciliengeschichte, ii. p. 58, mee 


AGE, CANONICAL 


the Agape means no more than a common 
meal charitably supplied to the poor.“ Be 
that as it may, the Agapai still continued to 
be celebrated in the Church. The Council 
of Laodicea in the latter part of the fourth 
cen „ forbade “eating in the house 
of God,” but the Synod in o, centuries 
after, had to repeat the prohibition, which 
was placed by Gratian in the corpus 
uris. 


AGE, CAWONICAL. The Church, 
like the State, fixes certain ages at which 
her subjecta become capable of incurring 


special obligations, enjoying pri- 
vileges, of entering on special states of 
lfe, or of holding office and dignity. The 


following is a summary of the principal 
determinations regarding age, so far as 
they affect (1) e ordinary life of a 
Christian, (2) the ecclesiastical and re- 
ligious state. It must be observed that 
the canonical age is reckoned from the 
day of birth, not from that of baptism. 


1. With regard.to ordin ristians. 
—The age of reason is generally supposed 
to begin about the seventh year, though 


of course it may come earlier in some cases, 
later in others. At that time a child be- 
comes capable of mortal sin, and so of 
receiving the sacraments of penance and 
extreme unction, which are the remedies 
for -baptismal sin. The Holy Eu- 
charist and Confirmation, according to the 
discipline of the West, are usually given 
some time after the use of reason has been 
attained, when the child has received some 
instruction in Christian doctrine, and is 
able to understand the nature of these 
sacraments. Further, at seven years of 

, 8 child becomes subject to the law 
of the Church (e.g. with regard to abeti- 
nence, Sunday Mass, &c.), and can con- 
tract an engagement of marriage. [See 
Espovsat. | 

The age of puberty begins in the case 
of males at fourteen, in that of females at 
twelve. Marriage contracted by persons 
under these ages is null and void (nisi 
malitia suppleat taten). Till the age of 
puberty is reached, no one can be required 
to take an oath. 

At twenty-one, the obligation of fast- 
ing begins; it ceases, according to the 
common opinion, at sixty. 

2. With regard to religious and eccle- 
siasttes.—At seven, a person may be ton- 
sured. No special age is named in the 
canon law for the reception of minor 
orders. A sub-deacon must have com- 


! Hefele, ib. i. 784. 2 Hefele, i. 767. 
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pleted his twenty-first, a deacon his 
twenty-second, a priest his twenty-fourth, 
and a bishop his thirtieth year. A cleric 
cannot bold a simple benefice before 
oe on his fourteenth year; an eccle- 
siastic ignity—e.g. a canonry in a 
cathedral church—till he has completed 
his twenty-second year; a benefice with 
cure of souls attached to it, before he 
has begun his twenty-fifth ; a dio- 
cese, till he has completed his thirtieth 
year. 

A religious cannot make his profession 
till he is at least sixteen years old, and 
has passed a year in the noviciate. He 
must be thirty years of age before he can 
hold a prel which involves quasi- 
episcopal jurisdiction. A girl must be 
over twelve years of age before she assumes 
the religious habit. A woman under forty 
cannot be chosen religious superior of a 
convent, unlees it is impossible to find in 
the order a religious of the age required, 
and otherwise suitable. In this case, a 
in igi thirty years old may be chosen, 
with the consent of the bishop or other 
superior, (See Council of Trent, Sess. 
xxiii. xxiv. xxv. Ferraris, Bibliotheca 
Prompta.”) 

AGNOEBTZ. A sect of Monophys- 
ites founded by the Alexandrian deacon 
Themistius, and hence also called Themis- 
tians. Themistius, although, being a Mono- 

hysite, he held only one nature of the 

carnate Word, maintained that this 
nature was subject to ignorance. Timo- 
thy, Patriarch of Alexandria, and his 
successor Theodosius (537-539) opposed 
this assertion, which led logically to the 
confession of two natures, or to the open 
denial of Christ’s divinity. Thereupon, 
the Agnoets formed themselves into a 
special sect which lasted till the eighth 
century. (See Petavius, “ De Incarnat.” 
I. xvi. 11. Hefele, “ Conciliengeschichte,” 
ii. 574.) 

AGNUS DEI. (l) A prayer in the 
Mass, which occurs shortly before the 
communion—“ Lamb of God, who takest 
away the sins of the world, have mercy 
on us. Lamb of God, who takest away 
the sins of the world, have mercy on us. 
Lamb of God, &c., give us peace.” It 
has been used, since the time o Pope Ser- 
gius in the seventh century. Originally 
(according to some, till the time of John 
XXII.), each petition ended with “ have 
mercy on us”; and this custom still con- 
tinues in the Lateran basilica (Gavant.), 
(2) The of a lamb stamped on the 


wax which remains from the Paschal 
0 
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candles, and solemnly blessed by the Pope 
on the Thursday after Easter, in the first 
and seventh years of his Pontificate. 
Amalarius, writing early in the ninth 
5 mentions the fact that in his 
time the Agnus Dei's were made of wax 
and oil by the Archdeacon of Rome, 
blessed by the Pope, and distributed to 
the people on the octave of Easter. A bull 
ok Gregory XIII. forbids persons to paint 
d any Agnus Dei blessed by the Pope, 
er pain of excommunication.” 
. ALB. A vestment of white linen, 
reaching from head to foot and with 
sleeves, which the priest puts on before 
saying Mass, with the prayer—“ Make me 
white, O Lord, and cleanse me,” &e. It 
sprang from the under-garment (the tunica, | 
or modnpns) of the Romans and Greeks, 
which was usually white, although alba 
does not occur as a technical term for the 
white tunic till nearly the end of the third 
century. The Greek under-garment had 
sleeves, and it was this which the Chris- 
tians adopted for ecclesiastical use. The 
alb was adopted for Church use from 
early times, Eusebius speaks of bishops 
clothed in the holy modnpys. A canon 
attributed to the Fourth Council of Car- 
thage, 398, and which certainly belongs 
to that period, orders deacons to use the 
alb “ only at the time of the oblation or 
of reading.” In 589, the Council of Nar- 
bonne forbade deacons, subdeacons, or 
lectores to put off the alb before the end 
of Mass. At the same time, long after 
this date the alb continued to be worn, at 
least by clerics, in daily life. Thus, in 
889, a Bishop of Soisson forbids an eccle- 
siastic to use at Mass the same alb which 
he is accustomed to wear at home. 

The shape of the alb has remained 
much as it was, for it is a mistake to sup- 
pose that it ever was a tight-fitting gar- 
ment. As a rule, too, it was always made 
Hof linen, whence it is often called linea, 
but it was sometimes made of silk, and 
adorned with gold and with figures. It 
was also in ancient tines ornamented with 
stripes of purple or gold. Another ancient 
ornament of the alb consisted in the para- 
tura, which was in use from the eleventh 
to the sixteenth century. This peratura 
(from parare, to adorn: Franch, parure) 
was a square piece of coloured embroidery 
from half a foot to one foot in length, 
sewed on at four places in the alb. 

The mystical meaning of this vestment 


or 
un 


1 Fleury, xlvii. 36. 
7 St. Liguori, Zheul. Moral. vii. n. 209. 


ALBIGENSES 
is plainly indicated by the prayer given 
shore. (Hefele, “ Beiträge, J Ec.) 
ALBIGENSES. These heretics were 

so named from the town of Alby in Lan- 
guedoc, where a Council was held in 1176 
which condemned their doctrines. The 
owed their Manichæan tenets to the Pauli- 
cian sect, which, originally formed in Ar- 
menia in the eighth century, was exiled - 
to Bulgaria, and, becoming very powerful 
there, gradually extended its numbers and 
influence up the valley of the Danube, and 
passed out of Swabia into the south-east 
of France. Their teachers assumed a 
great simplicity of manners, dress, and 
mode of life; they inveighed against the 
vices and worldliness of the clergy; and 
there was sufficient truth in these censures 
to dispose their hearers to believe what 
they advanced and reject what they de- 
cried. They taught the well-known doc- 
trine of the Manichwans, that there are 
two opposing creative principles, one good, 
the other evil; the invisible world pro- 
ceeding from the former, the body and all 
material things from the latter.? They 
also rejected the Old Testament, said that 
infant baptism was useless, and denied 
marriage to the “perfect,” as they called 
their more austere members. The con- 
demnation of their tenets by the Council 
of Alby produced little or no effect ; they 
still multiplied and spread ; and Raymond 
VI., Count of Toulouse, protected them. 
Innocent III. sent Peter of Castelnau to 
Languedoc, as his legate, to oppose the 
spread of the mischief. In 1206 Die 

e holy Bishop of Osma in Spain, attended 
by Dominic his sub-prior, engaged in a 
mission in the south of France, the result 
of which was to bring back great numbers 
to the Catholic faith. The legate having 
been murdered in 1208 by a servant of the 
Count of Toulouse, Innocent proclaimed a 
crusade or holy war, with indulgences, 
against the Albigensian heretics, and re- 
quested Philip II., the King of France, to 
p himself at its head. The king refused, 

ut permitted any of his vassals to join it 
who chose. An army was collected, com- 
posed largely of desperadoes, mercenary 
soldiers, and adventurers of every descrip- 
tion, whose sole object was plunder. Ray- 
mond, in great fear, not only promised all 
that was demanded of him, but assumed 
the Cross himself against his protégés. 
The war opened in 1200 with the siege of 


1 Protestant writers have denied this, but 
it has been conclusively established by, among 
others, Mr. Hallam, in his History of the 
Middle Ages, ch. ix. part 2. 
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Beziers and the massacre of its inhabi- | Arabs in order to drive out the Greek 
tants. Simon de Montfort, the father of | officials and the orthodox creed. From 


the famous Earl of Leicester, was made 
Count of the territories conquered. The 
war lasted many years and became politi- 


cal; in its progress great atrocities were | ag 
committed, e 


oc was laid desolate, 
and the Provencal civilisation destroyed. 
Peace was made in 1227, and the tribunal 
of the Inquisition established soon after. 


St. Dominic, who preached zealously in 
Languedoc while the war was . 
and founded his celebrated Order in 
1215, is thought by some to have been 
the first Inquisitor; but this seems to be 
a mistake. (Gibbon, liv.; Fleury, IXxii.). 
ALBZANDRIA (Church of). The 
foundation of this Church by Mark the 
Evangelist, the éppnvevrys Ilérpov, as 
he is called by Pa PA has been already 
noticed [Arrican CHURCH). The names 
of eighteen bishops of Alexandria between 
St. Mark and St. Athanasius are on re- 
cord, but little is known about most of 
them. Demetrius, who died in 234, is 
known as having been the great Origen’s 
bishop, who first favoured and afterwards 
persecuted that extraordinary man. The 
eighteenth in succession to St. Mark was 
Alexander, one of the fathers who sat at 
Nicæa. Under him arose the Arian con- 
troversy [ARsANs, Akrus ]. Athanasius 
(see that article) succeeded Alexander in 
326, and after battling with Arianism for 
more than forty years, passed the close of 
his stormy life ın peace, dying in 373. 
Even in the fourth century, a large pro- 
rtion of the people of Alexandria were 
idolators, as is shown by the story of 
George the intrusive Arian bishop, mur- 
dered in a popular rising because he was 
believed to bave insulted some of the 
heathen rites. In the fifth and sixth 
centuries Monophysite bishops had pos- 
session from time to time of the see of 
Alexandria, which now began to be called 
a patriarchate [PATRIARCHATE]. The 
people of t became generally at- 
tached, with the greater part of their 
clergy, to the doctrine of one nature in 
Christ, and rejected the decrees of 
Chalcedon. But these decrees, after a 
long period of more or less direct opposi- 
tion, were espoused by the Byzantine 
emperors, and imposed by force on all the 
countries under their rule. Hence it 
happened that the Coptic Mone eee 
when Amrou, the lieutenant of Omar, 
invaded 
tion of an oppressed sect, and they 
eagerly joined 


| 
eir forces to those of the | 


that time the patriarchate of Alexandria 
has been Monophysite, and severed from 
Catholic communion, Alexandria having 
ain become a place of considerable 
trade, there is now a fair sprinkling of 
Catholics in the population, for whom 
Gregory XVI. created a Vicariate. On 
the present Patriarch of Alexandria of 
the Latin rite, see PATRIARCH. 
ALEXANDRIA (School of). Found- 
0 55 80 Great about 4. p. 
„Alexandria rapidly grew in popula- 
tion and wealth, and N tovarda 
the Christian era, more than six hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants.’ Under the 
Ptolemies Greek literature flourished there 
with extraordinary brilliancy in every 
department of thought. The Jews, who 
settled there in great numbers, struck by 
the fecundity of the Greek mind, strove 
to turn it from its errors, and convert it 
to the belief in the unity of the Godhead. 
The Hebrew Scriptures were under this 
impulse translated’ into Greek [SEPTUA- 
GINT VERSION], and a school of eminent 
writers arose, among whom the most 
distinguished were Philo and Josephus, 
In a place so full of learning and intellec- 
tual strife, Christianity could only hold 
its ground, after being once planted, by 
entering seriously into the philosophical 
debate, and justifying, by arguments 
which the learned would appreciate, the 
wisdom of God in the revelation through 
Ohrist. Hence arose the Christian school 
of Alexandria, the great lights of which 
—Pantenus, Origen, and Clement—lived 
in the third century. Among the numer- 
ous works of Origen the most celebrated 
are his commentaries on Scripture (he 
was the founder of Biblical criticism), the 
“Principia” and the books“ Contra Celsum.” 
Clement is known chiefly as the author of 
the Pedagogus” and the “Stromata.” 
The latter (the name means “ hangings,” 
“ tapestries ”) is a multifarious treatise, in 
which he professes to fashion a web of 
Christian philosophy, discussing the con- 
duct and the sentiments which should 
belong to a Christian in all the more 
important relations and emergencies of 
life. The rise of Arianism, and the con- 
flicts to which it led, checked the pros- 
perity of the School of Alexandria. St. 
Athanasius writes rather as a worker 
than as a thinker, and after him no pa 


Egypt in 638, were in the posi- name occurs till that of Cyril of 


1 Gibbon, ch. x, 


c2 
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andria, who, though not inactive as a 


writer, employed his stern will and 
vigorous intellect chiefly in 5 all 
dissent from the creed of Ephesus (480). 
ALLEGORICAL SENSE. 
MYSTICAL SEnszE. ] 
ALLELUIA. From two Hebrew 
words united by a hyphen, meaning 
44 praise Jah,” or “praise the Lord.” It 
occurs frequently in the last fifty psalms, 
but 9 1 8 else a 5 Old Testament, 
except Tobias, c. 13. In the Apocalypse, 
St. John mentions that he heard: the 
angels singing it in heaven. 
Hebrew form, and we know from St. 
Jerome that children were taught to pro- 
nounce it as soon as they could speak, 
while it was sung during his time by the 
Christian country-people in Palestine, as 
they drove the plough. 
According to Sozomen, the Roman 
Church did not use it in her public 
services, except on Easter Sunday. At 
resent, it constantly occurs in the Roman 
Mass and office; indeed, it is always used 
in the Mass between the Epistle and 
Gospel except at certain times when the 
Church omits it altogether, as a sign of 
mourning. It is thus omitted from 
Septuagesima to Holy Saturday ; in ferial 


Masses during Advent; on the feast of the | enjoined in 


Holy Innocents, unless it falls on a Sunday; 


and on all vigils which are fasting-days, if 
| by a word which signifies justice or 


the Mass of the vigil be said. It is, how- 
ever, used in the Mass on the vigil of 
Easter (Holy Saturday) and of Pentecost, 
because the Masses were anciently said at 
night, and belonged to the solemnity of 
the respective feasts. (Benedict 
“ De Miss.” ii. 5.) 

ALL SAINTS. As early as the 


[See | 


IV. 


ALL SOULS DAY 


as a double of the first class with an 
octave. 

ALL SOULS DAY. A solemn 
commemoration of, and prayer for, all the 
souls in Purgatory, which the Ohurch 
makes on the second of November. The 
Mass said on that day is always the Mass 
of the dead, priests and others who are 
under obligation of reciting the breviary 
are required to say the matins and lauds 
from the office of the dead in addition to 
the office which is said on that day ac- 
cording to the ordinary course, and the 


The early | vespers of the dead are said on the first of 
Christians kept the word in its original 


November, immediately after the vespers 
of All Saints. This solemnity owes its 
origin to the Abbot Odilo of Olugny, 
who inetituted it for all the monasteries of 
his congregation, in the year 998. Some 
authors think there are traces at least of 
a local celebration of this day before 
Odilo’s time. With the Greeks Saturda 
was a day of special prayer for the dead, 
particularly the Saturday before Lent and 
that which preceded Pentecost. (Thomas-~ 
sin,“ Traité des Festes, liv. ii. ch. 21.) 
ALMS (from Nennoo bun), originall 
a work of mercy, spiritual or temporal, 
and then used to denote material gifts 
a titi on the poor. — i 
A iving is uently and urgen 
5 e old Testament 80 
highly did the Jews think of this duty 
that in Chaldee almsgiving is expressed 


righteousness, and in the LXX the word 
€Xennoovmm or “almsgiving” is often 
used to translate the Hebrew for justice 
or righteousness. In the New Testament 
Christ makes almsdeeds in those who are 
able to perform them an absolute condition 
of salvation.? St. Paul exhorts the faith- 


fourth century, the Greeks kept on the ful to lay by every week something for the 
first Sunday after Pentecost the feast of needs of the poor ; and the numerous reli- 
all martyrs and saints, and we still gious orders which devote themselves 
ossess a sermon of St. Chrysostom de- | chiefly or in part to the care of the poor, 
ivered on that day. In the West, the prove that the spirit of Ohrist and His 


feast was introduced by Pope 
the Fourth after he had dedicated, as the 
Church of the Blessed Virgin and the 
Martyrs, the Pantheon, which had been 
made over to him by the Emperor Phocas. 
The feast of the dedication was kept on 
the thirteenth of May. About 731 Gregory 
III. consecrated a chapel in St. Peter's 
Church in honour of all the saints, from 


which time All Saints’ Day has been kept 


in Rome, as now, on the first of Novem- 
ber. From about the middle of the ninth 
entury, the feast came into general ob- 
ervarce throughout the West. It ranks 


Boniface Apostles still animates the Church. 


All are of course strictly bound to re- 


| lieve the poor, when they are in extreme 


necessity—+.e. when they are in proximate 
danger of death, or grievous sickness 
through want. Besides this, St. Liguori 
teaches, that persons are bound out of 
that part of their income which remains 
over when they have made suitable pro- 
vision for themselves and their families, 
to relieve the ordinary necessities of the 
1 E.g., Levit. xix. 9, 10; xxiii. 22; Deut. 
xv. 11. 
? Matt, xxv. 84, seg. 


ALMONER 


poor. The sum which a rich man is 
strictly bound to give in charity must 
vary In varying circumstances, and can 
never be fixed exactly, but, apart from 
strict obligation, the blessings promised 
5 almsgi ving for the love of 

„ will always prove a strong incentive 
with the Christian soul. Ecclesiastics 
are bound to spend all the revenues of 
their benefices, except what is required for 
their own maintenance, in pious uses. 
The poor of the place, if they are in 
serious need, must be considered first, i and 
if the cure of souls is attached to the 
benefice, the cleric who holds it is bound 
to seek out the poor in his district. (St. 
Liguor. Theol.“ lib. iii. 31, seg., lib. iv. 
497 


2 
ALMONWER ( artus). An 
ecclesiastic at the 7 a or 
prince, or in a noble mansion, having 
the charge of the distribution of alms. 
From the fourteenth century the office of 
Grand Almoner in France rose into even 
ter importance, because this officer 
the charge of the king’s ecclesiastical 
patronage. The Revolution swept it 
away; under the Second Empire it re- 
appeared; but it proren T has not sur- 
vived Sedan. One of the Anglican bishops 
3 of Lord High 5 
i the sovereign’s ‘ y 
chaplains are called aoi in France ; 
the aumonier de la flotte is a functionary 
of considerable importance, on whose 
nomination chaplains are appointed to 
shipe, and also to hospitals. 
ALOGI. A name given by Epiphanius 
to heretics who denied the doctrine of the 
Word (Acyos) and rejected St. John’s 


writings (i. e. the Apocal as well as 
the Gospel) on the ground that they did 


5 aA of ee pee 
i ius speaks of Theodotus o - 
G as an offshoot of this sect. This 
man, known as Theodotus the tanner, 
held that Jesus was a mere man, born, 
however, miraculously of a virgin; that 
Christ was united to him at his baptism, 
deecending on him as a dove and confer- 
ring supernatural powers. Artemon 
taught the same doctrine. The heretics 
claimed to have the early Roman Church 
on their side, alleging that it had been 
corrupted by Zephyrinus, an assertion, 
as a contemporary writer quoted by Euse- 
bius observes, abundantly confuted by the 
writings of the first Christians, and the 
hymns in which “from the beginning” 
Christ had been called God. Theodotus 


So at least some grave authors say. 
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was excommunicated by Pope Victor at 
the end of the second century. Theodotus 
the money-c r, taught similar doc- 
trine, with the addition of certain Gnostic 
extravagances, He made Christ an won 
who had descended on Jesus, Melchisedec 
an gon superior to Christ.“ 

Eusebius, with otherancientauthorities, 
8 of Paul of Samosata as renewing 
the error of Artemon. Paul, bishop of 
Antioch, was notorious for his avarice, 
love of worldly pomp and irregular life. 
He conceived of the Word and Holy 
Ghost as mere attributes of God, not 
divine Persons. Jesus was a mere man, 
born of a virgin and enlightened in an extra- 
ordinary degree by the Word or Wisdom 
of God. After twice deceiving the bishops 
assembled in council at Antioch by false 
statements and false promises, he was 
deposed at a third Antiochene council in 
269.2 (See ANntTiocH, Councris oF. | 

Similarly Beryllus, bishop of Bostra 
in Arabia, denied the pre-existence and 
divinity of Jesus Christ. The bishops 
who met in council against him called in 
9 to their help, and the latter suc- 

ed in bringing back Beryllus to the 
truth.“ 

ALTAR. The Hebrew word Hg 


which is usually translated“ altar,“ means 
literally “a place for sacrifice;” and in 
the New Testament its equivalent is 
O@vatactrnpiwov. The sacred writers avoid 
the common Greek word for altar, Bwpos,* 
“a raised place,” 9 the unclassical 
word Gti, because by dping so 
they avoided the heathen associations con- 
nected with the common Greek term, be- 
sides expressing much more distinctly the 
se of sacrifice for which an altar is 

b ilt. Whether the Christian altar is 
mentioned by name in the Bible is doubt- 
ful. There is some ground for su aes 
that it is referred to in Matt. v. 23, and 
in Hebrews xiii. 10. It has been argued 
that when our Lord imposes a precept of 
forgiveness before the gift is presented at 
the altar, hedid not mean to give the Jews 
a new law with regard to their sacrifices, 
which were soon to pass away, but to 
establish the indissoluble connection be- 
tween the Eucharistic Sacrifice of his 
Church and brotherly love. Similarly, it 
is urged that when the writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews asserts “ we have an altar, 

1 Euseb. v. 28; Philosophum. vil. 85, 86. 

2 Hefele, Conciliengeschichte, i. 185 seq. 

5 Euseb. Hist. vi. 2 

4 Buds occurs only once in the N. T., and 
then of a heathen altar; Acts xvii. 23. 
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of which they have no right to eat who 
serve the tabernacle,” he is setting altar 
ainst altar, and declaring the impossi- 
bility of partaking in the Jewish sacrificial 
feastings and joining at the same time in 
the sacrificial banquet of the new law. 
It is certainly difficult to understand the 
“ altar” as the altar of the cross, which 
is never once called an altar in the New 
Testament, and though, of course, an altar 
it indisputably is, still nobody ate of the 
sacrifice offered on it. At the same time, 
these interpretations are by no means held 
by all Catholic commentators.’ 
However it may stand with the name, 
the existence of the thing is implied in the 
New Testament doctrine of sacrifice [see 


Mass], and the name occurs in the very | to 


earliest Christian writers. “There is one 
flesh,” says St. Ignatius the disciple of St. 
Jobn, “one flesh of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and one chalice for union with his blood 
one altar (6vovacTn on as one bishop.” 

So Tertullian deen lka hristians as stand- 
ing at“ the altar of God; and the same 
word “ altar ” is used in the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions and in the ancient liturgies. 
These testimonies are in no way weakened 
by passages in Minucius Felix and Arnobius, 
who in their controversies with Pagans 
deny the existence of Ohristian altars. 


Obviously, they deny that altars such as 


the Pagan ones were in use among Chris- 
tians; Just as one of these authors allows 
that there were no temples among Obris- 
tians, though churches are distinctly re- 
cognised in the edicts of the Diocletian era, 
and are known to have existed at a still 
earlier date.“ 

In early times the altar was more 
usually of wood; and an altar of this kind 
is still preserved in the church of St. John 
Lateran at Rome, on which St. Peter is 
said to have celebrated Mass.“ But the 
tombs of martyrs in the Catacombs and 
elsewhere were also used for the Holy 
Sacrifice, the slab of marble which covered 
the sepulchre serving as the altar-table ; 
and for almost fourteen centuries, that 
part of the altar on which the Eucharist 
is consecrated has always been of stone or 


1 Maldonatus ignores that given above, of 
Matt. v. 28. Estius, following St. Thomas, 
distinctly rejects that of Heb. xiii. 10. 

2 Philad. 4. 

« Cardinal Ne Developmen 

4 i ewman’s t, 27. 

5 It is enclosed in the Papal altar of this 
church, except a portion of it, which is pre- 


served in the church of St. Pudentiana : so, at 2 Synod of Orange, anno Ht Hefele, Con- 
least, says the writer of the article “ Altar ” in | cili 


Kraus’ Real Encyclopädie, 


marble, 


when sumptuous churches were erected, 
careful arrangements were made for the 


ALTAR 
After the time of Constantine, 


osition of the altar. It did not lean as 


It often does now against the sanctuary 
wall, but stood out with a space round it, 
so that the bishop when celebrating Mass 
looked towards the people. 
altar looked in the same direction as the 
portals of the church, and often both 
were turned towards the east. 
cient arrangement is still exemplified by 
the “ Papal” altars in the Roman basilicas, 
but particularly in St. Peter’s, where the 


Thus the 


This an- 


Pope still says Mass on the great Festivals, 


looking at one and the same time to the 


people, to the portals of the church, and 
the east.! The altars in the Catacombs 
were still employed, but even new altars 
were sanctified by relics, a custom to 
which so much importance was attributed 
that St. Ambrose would not consecrate an 
altar till he found relics to place in it. 
Then, as now, the altar was covered with 
linen cloths, which, as appears from a 
rubric in the Sacramentary of St. Gela- 
sius, were first blessed and consecrated. 
It was surmounted by a canopy, supported 
by columns between which veils or cur- 
tains were often hung, and on great festi- 
vals it was adorned with the sacred vessels 

laced upon it in rows, and with flowers. 

he cross was placed over the canopy, or 
else rested immediately on the altar itself. 
The language and the actions of the early 
Christians alike bespeak the reverence in 
which the altar was held. It was called 
“the holy,” “ the divine table,” “the altar 
of Ohrist,” “the table of the Lord.” The 
faithful bowed towards it as they entered 
the church; it was known as the ovos 
tpare{a, or “table of asylum,” from 
which not even criminals could be forced 
away.” Finally, before the altar was used, 
it was solemnly consecrated by the bishop ' 
with the chrism. The date at which this 
custom was introduced cannot be accu- 


rately determined; but the Council of 


Agde, or Agatha, in Southern Gaul, held 


in the year 506, speaks of this custom as 
familiar to everybody.“ 


The rubries prefixed to the Roman 


Missal contain the present law of the 
Church with regard to the altar. It must 
consist of stone, or at least must contain 
an altar-stone large enough to hold the 


1 Rock, Hierurgia, 497, s 


chichte, ii. p. 293. 
N Hefele, ibid. p. 658. 


ALTAR-BREADS 


ng and the greater part of the chalice; 
have been consecrated by a bishop, or by 
an abbot who has received the requisite 
faculties from the Holy See. [See Cox- 
SECRATION OF ALTARS.) The altar is to 


be covered with three cloths, also blessed | 


by the bishop, or by a priest with special 
faculties. One of these cloths should reach 
to the ground, the other two are to be 
shorter, or else one cloth doubled may 
replace the two shorter ones. If possible, 
there is to be a “ pallium,” or frontal, on 
the altar, varying in colour according to 
the feast or season. A crucifix' is to 
be set on the altar, between two candle- 
sticks: the Missal placed on a cushion, at 
the right-hand side looking towards the 
altar: under the crucifix there ought to 
be an altar-card,? with certain prayers 
which the priest cannot read from the 
Missal without inconvenience. 

With regard to the number of altars 
in a charch, Gavantus says that originally, 
even in the West, one church contained 
only one altar. On this altar, however, 
the same author continues, several Masses 
were said on the same day, in proof of 
which he appeals to the Sacramentary of 
Leo. 


He adds that even in the fourth 
cent the church of Milan contained 
eeveral altars, as appears from a letter of 


St. Ambrose, and he quotes other examples 
from the French Church in the sixth 
century. 

ALTAR-BREADS are round wafers 
made of fine wheaten flour, specially pre- 
pared for consecration in the Mass. The 
altar-breads according to the Latin use 
(followed also by the Maronites and Ar- 
menians) must be unleavened. They are 
usually stamped with a figure of Christ 
crucified, or with the IHS. They are 
of two sizes: one larger, which the priest 
himself consecrates and receives, or else 
reserves for the Benediction with the 
Blessed Sacrament ; the other smaller, con- 
5 for the communion of the faith- 


The practice of stamping altar-breads 
with the cross or I H S seems to be ancient, 
and is widely diffused. 
the fact that the cross is stamped on the 


! The rubric says only a cross, but a cruci- 


fix is preseribed by subsequent decrees of the 
Congregation of Rites. Liguor. Theol. Mar. vi. u. 
393. 

* Tabella secretarwm, in use since the six- 
teenth century. The rubric mentions one under | 
the cross, but now two others are placed, one 


at each end of the altar. 


this altar, or the altar-stone, must Alexandrian 
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altar-breads used by Greek, Syrian, and 
(Coptic ?) Christians. 

| ALTAR-CLOTHS. The rubrics of 
the Missal require three fair cloths to be 
placed on the altar, or two cloths of which 
one is doubled. They must be blessed by 
the bishop, or by a priest with special 
faculties. In the fourth century St. Opta- 
tus speaks of the linen cloth placed on the 
altar as usual in his time, and Pope Sil- 
vesteris said to have made it a law that 
the altar-cloth should be of linen. Men- 
tion, however, is made by Paulus Silen- 

tiarius of purple altar-cloths, and, in fact, 

both the material and the number of these 

cloths seem to have varied in early times. 

(See Rock, “ Hierurgia,” p. 503; Kraus, 

“ Archeeol. Dict.”— Altarticher.) 

ALTAR, STRIPPING OF. [See 
Holy WEEK. 

AMBO (Gr. avaBaiver, to ascend), 
A raised platform in the nave of early 
Christian churches, surrounded by a low 
wall; steps led up to it from the east and 
west sides. The place on it where the 
Gospel was read was higher than that 

for reading the Epistle. All church 
notices were read from it; here edicts and 
excommunications were given out; hither 
came heretics to make their recantation ; 
here the Scriptures were read, and sermons 
preached. It was gradually superseded by 
the modern pulpit. A good example of 
the “ ambo ” may be seen in the church of 
San Olemente at Rome. (Ferraris.) 

AMBROSIAN CHANT. [See PLAIN 
CHANT. ] 

AMBROSIAW LITURGY. An an- 
cient Liturgy still used in the church of 
Milan instead of the Roman Mass, from 
which it differs in many striking points. 
We read in Walafrid Strabo, an author 
of the ninth century, that St. Ambrose 
regulated the Mass and Office of his church 
at Milan, but some parts of this rite are 
older than St. Ambrose, while, on the other 
hand, the Ambrosian Missal contains great 
additions which date from St. Gregory the 
Great. According to the Ambrosian rite, 
there is no Mass for the Fridays in Lent; 
and the offering of bread and wine by the 


Merati mentions , people for the sacrifice is still retained in 


; Solemn Masses. The Ambrosian rite was 
confirmed by Pope Alexander VI., in 1497, 
and is still retained. (Ceillier, “ Auteurs 
Sacrés,” tom. xiii. c. 1.) 

AMEN. A Hebrew word signifying 
“truly,” “certainly.” It is preserved in 
its original form by the New Testament 
writers, and by the Church in her Liturgy. 
According to Benedict XIV., it indicates 


\ 


| 
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assent to a truth, or it is the expression of 
a desire, and equivalent to yévorro, 80 
be it.” ! 

‘“ Amen” signifies assent when used at 
the end of the Creeds. In the ancient 
Church the communicants used it as an 
expression of their faith in the Blessed 
Sacrament. Thus we read in the Apos- 
tolic Constitutions ? —“ Let the bishop 
give the oblation, saying, ‘The Body of 
Ohrist,’ and let the recipient say, Amen.“ 
St. Ambrose explains the “ Amen” used 
thus in communicating as meaning “ it is 
true.” 

At the end of prayers “ Amen ” signi- 
fies our desire of obtaining what we ask. 
Thus it is said by the server, after the 
collects in the Mass, as a sign that the 
faithful unite their petitions to those of 
the priest. In Justin’s time, the people 
0 answered “ 5 815 ” as the priest 

ished the prayers and thanksgivings in 
the Mass, asd was about to distribute the 
Holy Communion.’ 

AMICE (Amictus. Called also“ hu- 
merale,” “superhumerale,” “ anaboladi- 
um,” from dvaßdňew, and, in a corrupt 
form, “anabolagium”). A piece of fine 
linen, oblong in shape, which the priest 
who is to say Mass rests for a moment on 
his head and then spreads on his shoulders, 
reciting the prayer“ Place on my head, 
O Lord, the helmet of salvation,” &c. 

For many centuries priests celebrated 
with bare neck, as may be seen from 
many figures in the Roman Oatacombs, 
and from the Mosaic at San Vitale in 
Ravenna. The amice, however, is fre- 
quently mentioned after the opening of the 
ninth century.* Originally, as Innocent 
III. expressly testifies, it covered the head 
as well as the neck; and to this day Capu- 
chin and Dominican friars wear the amice 
over their heads till they reach the altar. 
It also was not at first concealed by the 
alb, as is now the case, and it was often 
made of silk and ornamented with figures. 
At present it is made of linen, and onl 
adorned with a cross, which the priest 
kisses before putting on the amice. 

Mediseval writers have given very 
many and very different symbolical mean- 
ings to this vestment. The prayer already 


1 De Miss. ii. 5. He adds a third sense 
viz. consent to a request—but gives no clear 
instance of this use. 

2 viii. 12. 

5 Apol. i. 67. 

et was introduced in the eighth,” says 
Dr. Rock ; but see Hefele, Beiträge zur Kirchen- 
geschichte, &e., 11. 


ANGEL 


quoted from the Roman Missal speaks of 
it as figuring the “helmet of salvation,” 
and a similar prayer occurs in most of the 
ancient Latin Missals. 

ANAGNOSTES. [See LECTOR. 

ANAGOGICAL (literally, leading 
up”). A name given to things typical of 
Christ in the Old, or to the actions of 
Christ in 718 New, 55 Zs far as 
they signify the eternal glory which awaits 
tha elect The e a subdivision 
of the spiritual or mystical sense. (See 
St. Thomas, S. i. 1, 10.) 

ANAPHORA. Greek word for Offer- 
tory, in the Mass. 

ANATHEMA. A thing devoted or 
given over to evil, so that “ anathema sit 
means, “let him be accursed.” St. Paul 
at the end of 1 Corinthians pronounces 
this anathema on all who do not love our 
blessed Saviour. The Church has used 
the phrase “anathema sit” from the ear- 
liest times with reference to those whom 
she excludes from her communion either 
because of moral offences or because they 
persist in heresy. Thus one of the 
earliest councils—that of Elvira, held in 
306—decrees in its fifty-second canon that 
those who placed libellous writings in the 
church should be anathematised ; and the 
First General Council anathematised those 
who held the Arian heresy. General 
councils since then have usually given 
solemnity to their decrees on articles of 
faith by appending an Anathema. 

Neither St. Paul nor the Church of 
God ever wished a soul to be damned. 
In pronouncing anathema against wilful 
heretics, the Church does but declare that 
they are excluded from her communion, 
and that they must, if they continue obsti- 
nate, perish eternally. 

ANGEL. The word (dyyedos, a 
translation of Jop) means messenger, 
and is applied in a wide sense to priests,! 
pepe or to the Messias as sent by 

od. Specially, however, it is used as the 


y | name of spiritual beings, created by God 


but superior in nature to man. e ex- 
istence of such superhuman intelligences 
was conjectured even by heathens such as 
Plato; and although the Sadducees‘ be- 
lieved “ neither in angel or spirit,” angels 
are mentioned so frequently in the Old 
and New Testament that it would be idle 
to allege Scriptural proofs on the matter. 

1 Mal. ii. 7. ? Agg. i. 18. 

5 Is. xlii. 19. There are different views held 
on this passage, but this is not the place to 
discuss them. 


4 Acts, xxiii. 8. 
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When they were created, Scripture does 
not distinctly tell us. The most ancient 
Fathers,” says Petavius, “especially the 
Greeks and such Latins as are used to 
follow the Greeks,” held that the angels 
were created “ before the heavens and all 
material things.” The contrary opinion, 
that the heavens were first created and 
the in the heavens, is that of St, 
Thomas, and has been commonly held since 
his time among the Latins. The Fourth 
Lateran Council declares that God created 
angels and material beings “at the same 
time from the beginning.” But the coun- 
cil had no intention of deciding this ee 
tion, which still remains open, as has been 
pomad out by St. Thomas himself, by 
ge Petavius and others. 
ith regard to the nature of angels, 
many early Fathers believed that they 
were corporeal. This opinion is not diffi- 
cult to account for when we consider such 
a history as that of the marriages between 
the “sons of God” and “the daughters 
of men,” given in the sixth chapter of 
Genesis.! At the Seventh General Coun- 
cil, the Patriarch Tarasius argued that 
angels might be painted, because they 
were “circumscribed (éred mepiypanrot 
cow) and had appeared to many in the 
form of men; nor did the council censure 
his words, limiting itself to a simple de- 
cision tbat it was lawful to represent 
angels in pictures. However, our Lord’s 
words? imply, that angels are incapable of 
marriage, and so exclude the interpretation 
which regards the “sons of God” in 
Genesis vi. as a synonym for angels. 
Many of the Fathers deny that angels have 
ies; so do all modern theologians. 
The Fourth Lateran Council separates an- 
gelic from corporeal natures, and Peta- 
vius rightly characterises the contrary 
inion as “proximate to heresy.” At 
same time, angels are capable of as- 
suming bodies ; to which they are for the 
time intimately united ; which they move 
and which they use to represent either their 
aa invisible eres or the 5 ‘a 
od. Passages of Scripture, which imply 
this, will readily occur to the reader. 
_ The angels, then, are purely spiritual 
Intelligences and, for that very reason, 
superior to man, who is composed of body 
and soul. They are immortal, since death 


. But that the “sons of God” may mean 
17075 men is proved by Ps. lxxiii. 15 (lxxii. in 


ae Osee li. 1, &c. 

yapeiv of Matt. xxii. 80 exactly cor- 
Tesponds to the took to themselves wives in 
the Hebrew of Genesis vi. 2. 
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consists in the separation of soul and body, 
nor could they be destroyed, except by the 
omnipotence of God. ir knowledge, 
unlike that of man, which is slowly ac- 
quired by means of the senses, depends 
upon images received from God along 
with the nature he has giventhem. They 
do not reason, as we do, for the keenness 
of their intellect enables them to see by 
intuition the conclusions which are in- 
volved in principles. Their intelligence 
is in perpetual exercise, and although the 
future, the thoughts of the human soul, 
and above all the mysteries of grace, are 
hidden from them, except so far as God 
is pleased to reveal them, still they can 
know and understand many things which 
are hidden from us. They can move from 
place to place with a swiftness impossible 
to man. Finally, they are endowed with 
free-will and are able to communicate 
with each other. 

7 To a nature T noble God added sanc- 
tifying grace. ey received power to 
know God as revealed by faith’ to hope 
in Him, to love Him, and afterwards, if 
they were worthy, see Him face to face. 
But, amg the time of their probation, 
Lucifer and many other angels fell. It 
is hard to determine the precise nature of 
their sin, but we may quote Petavius, 
who places it in “a desire of absolute 
dominion over created things, and in 
hatred of subjection.” The rebel angels 
were at once deprived of all supernatural 
gifts and thrust into hell without hope of 
pardon ; the angels who had persevered 
were at once rewarded with everlasting 
bliss. The very greatness and perfection 
of angelic nature, says St. Gregory the 
Great, made their ein unpardonable. 

Holy writ represents the number of 
the good angels as exceedingly great.? 
They are, according to the common teach- 
ing of theologians, divided into three 
hierarchies, each of which includes three 
orders. The first triplet consists of Sera- 

him, Cherubim, Thrones; the second of 
minations, Principalities, Powers; the 
third of Virtues, Archangels, Angels. 
This enumeration occurs for the first time 
in Pseudo-Dionysius, from whom it was 
adopted by St. 1 the Great, and 
80 1 current in the Church. But 
it is founded on the mention of seraphim 
and cherubim in Isaias and Ezechiel; of 


1 The text contains a summary of the teach- 
ing of theologians. It is contained in Scripture 
or deduced from it, as may be seen by consult- 
ing St. Thomas, pt. i. 

5 Dan. vii. 10. 
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angels and of archangels thro 
Scripture; and of the other orders in St. 


Paul's 

sians. The meaning of St. Paul is much 
3 But we may remark that very 
early writers divide the angels into orders, 
and count thrones, dominations, &c. 
among them,' though it is well to re- 
member that the existence of these par- 
ticular classes of angels is no article of 
faith. 

As to the employment of the angels, 
we read in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
that they are “ all ministering spirits.“ 
They serve God continually in heaven, 
and they also defend countries, cities, 
churches, &c., besides offering to God the 
prayers of the faithful, particularly, ac- 
cording to the Fathers and ancient litur- 
gies, those which ascend to heaven during 
the Mass. Further, each man has an 
angel who watches over him, defends him 
from evil, helps him in prayer, suggests 
good thoughts, and at last, if he is saved, 
presents his soul to God.? 

The Church, on her part, shows to the 
angels that veneration or inferior honour 
which is their due, and, knowing from 
Christ’s words? that they are acquainted 
with things which pass on earth, she 
begs their prayers and their kind offices. 
It is true that St. Paul condemns the 
Opnoxeia, or religion of angels, in writing 
to the Oolossians, but every scholar is 
aware that he is warning them against the 
Gnostic error which regarded angels as 
the creators of the world; and with equal 
reason, the same passage might be alleged 
as in condemnation of humility. It is true 
also that, when St. John in the A ypse 
bowed down before an angel, the latter 
said, See thou do it not, for I also am 
thy fellow-servant. ... Adore God. But 
if Protestants think the veneration of 
angels idolatrous, or at least unlawful, 
they ought not to suppose the holy 
Apostle so ignorant as to offer it—not to 
speak of his shortly after repeating the 


crime. Rather, surely, the 1 refused 
the homage out of respect to the honour 
which human nature received from 


the Incarnation and to the apostolic dig- 
nity ; just as a bishop might out of hu- 
int 


y decline the homage of one whom, | pa 


altho 
cal 


h inferior to himself in ecclesiasti- 


See Bp. Lightfoot’s note on Coloss. i. 16. 

3 Gen. xlviii. 16; Matt. xviii. 10. 

5 Luc. xv. 10. 

4 Apoc. xix. 10; xxii. 8. Another inter- 
pretation is also given by Petavius. 


hout | 
pede to the Ephesians and Oolos- 
0 
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The Catholic may answer those who ac- 
cuse the Church of idolatry for her cultus 
of angels, as St. Augustine and St. Cyri 
answered long ago, that we adore God 
alone with latria or supreme adoration, 
and that to Him alone we offer the 
sacrifice of the Mass. 

ANGELS, EVIL. [See Demons. 

ANGELS, FEAST OF. Since the 
fifth century churches were dedicated, 
both in the East and West, to the holy 
angels. Inthe West, there was a famous 
apparition of St. Michael on Mount Gar- 

nus, an event which Baronius places 
in the year 493, and this apparition gave 
occasion to the feast of St. Michael which 
the Roman Church keeps on September 
29, and which is mentioned in the martyr- 
ologies of Jerome, Bede, and others, as 
the Dedication of St. Michael. There 
was another apparition of the same arch- 
angel in France during 706. “It is this 
apparition,” says Thomassin, “on Mount 

ichael, or In Periculo Maris, which was 
once so celebrated in France, and of which 
the commemoration is still observed in 
some dioceses.“ 

In the East, the constitution of Manuel 
Commenus mentions a feast of the ap- 
parition of St. Michael on September 6, 
and of the angels in general on Novem- 


ber 8. 

The feast of el Guardians was in- 
stituted under Paul V., at the request of 
Ferdinand of Austria, afterwards emperor. 
(Thomassin, “ Traité des Festes.“) 

ANGEL GUARDIANS. [See AxN- 
GELS. | 

ANGELICALS. An order of nuns, 
ae the rule of St. Augustine, 
founded by Luigia di Torelli, Countess of 
Guastalla, about 1530. She had been 
married twice, but being left a second 
time a widow when only twenty-five 
years of age, she resolved to devote the 
rest of her life and her large fortune to 
the divine service, 

She founded her first convent at Milan. 
Her religious took the name of Angelicals 
in order to remind themselves whenever 
they uttered it of the purity of the an- 
gels. Every nun adopts the name of 
“ Angelica,” prefixing it to that of a 
tron saint and her family name—e.g. 
“ Angelica Maria Anna di Gonzaga.” 


, he venerated for his great virtue. | Their constitutions were drawn up by St. 


harles Borromeo, Archbishop of Milan. 
ANGELUS. By this name is de- 
noted the Catholic practice of honouring 
and evening, b 


God at morning, noon 
. reciting three Hail Mary's, together wi 
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sentences and a collect, to express the | jects which he ardently desired might 
Christian’s rejoicing trust in the mystery | thus, Henry saw, be compassed—one, a 
of the Incarnation. The first sentence divorce from his wife; the other, the re- 
begins Angelus Domini nuntiavit plenishment of his treasury from the 
Mariæ ;” whence the name of the devo- wealth of the Church. 
tion. A bell, called the Angelus bell, The first step was taken in 1531, when 
rings at the several hours. e evening the Attorney-General filed a bill against 
lus was introduced by Pope John: the whole body of the clergy as having 
I. in the fourteenth century; that been the “ fautors and abettors ” of Wol- 
at noon, according to Mabillon, arose in sey in breaking the Act of Premunire. 
France, and received Papal sanction at (See PREMUNIRE, Act or.] The Convo- 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. | cation voted a large grant of money to 
ANGLICAN CHURCH. The in- the king, imagining that nothing more 
troduction of Christianity and Catholi- was required of them; but Henry re- 
city into England is treated in the article | fused to receive it unless words were in- 
CONVERSION oF Nations — Britons — | serted in the preamble to the grant, 
ANGLO-SAXONS. importing that he was the “ protec- 
The separation of land from the tor and only supreme head of the 
communion of the Catholic Church, and Church and clergy of England.” The 
the establishment of a national institu- | consternation of the clergy was great; 
tion, retaining the old titles of the sees, | they debated the matter, and finally con- 
the Church lands, the tithes, and portions | sented to go to the utmost verge of law- 
of the old ecclesiastical discipline, were | ful compromise. They recognised the 
transactions not easily or suddenly effec- | king as the “chief protector, the only 
ted. They may be regarded as spread and supreme lord, and, as far as the 
over a period of thirty-two years, from | law of Christ will allow, the supreme 
1531, when Henry VIII. first claimed the | head,” of the English Church and clergy. 
title of Supreme Head of the Church, to | The saving clause preserved the conces- 
1563, when the adoption of the Thirty-nine | sion from being heretical, but it was evi- 
Articles of Religion by the Convocation | dently perilous; for the king might, and 
of the Province of Canterbury, at the | in fact did, employ the remaining words 
very time when a general council was | for his own purposes, and omit the saving 
sitting at Trent, consummated the schism, | clause. 
and launched the Anglican Church on an Archbishop Warham died in 1532, 
independent course. and by the appointment of Cranmer as 
In 1530 the bishops, with Archbishop | his successor, Henry secured a pliant in- 
Warham at their head, were in full com- strument in the prosecution of his designs 
munion with Rome; clergy and laity | against the Church. The Pope consented 
alike acknowledged that when a religious | to the Sr geen and expedited the 
uestion arose the ultimate appeal lay to | usual bulls; under the authority of these 
the chair of Peter; and the Christianity Cranmer was consecrated, and took in 
of an Englishman was the same as that | public the oath of canonical obedience to 
of a Frenchman or a Spaniard. Butthere| the Pope, having previously made a 
was a body of sectaries scattered through | private protest before witnesses that his 
the country, the Lollards, fanatically at- | oath should not prejudice the “ rights of 
tached to subversive ideas, assisted by the | the king,” nor his own co-operation with 
numerous abuses which great wealth had | himin “reforming” the Ohurch of England. 
brought into the Church, and promising a Events now moved rapidly. Oranmer de- 
s“ pure Gospel” to their followers, like the | clared the king divorced from Catherine 
Cathari of the middle ages. Asthe Van- 3 and Acts of Parliament were 
dals found allies in the Donatists, so any passed (1534) . appeals to 
enemy who might attack Catholicism me, making the King in Chan- 
in England was sure of the enthusiastic | cery ” the final court of appeal in ecclesi- 
support of the Lollards. Wolsey died | astical causes, and recognising him as the 
in 1530; and Thomas Cromwell then | supreme head of the English Ohurch. By 
ve the king the famous advice to fol- a clause in the Act of Supremacy a new 
w the example of Gustavus Vasa—who | oath was imposed on the bishops, by 
had carried through a religious revolution | which they were required to recognise, 
in Sweden—and by a breach with Rome | without any saving clause, the supremacy 
bring the clergy into a condition of uncon-. of the king, and to abjure that of the 
ditional submission to himself. Two ob- Pope. the influence of the new 
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ie was employed in getting the 
ishops to take this oath ; still it remains 
matter for amazement that they were 
found so pliable as all, with one excep- 
tion, to do so. That exception was Fisher, 
Bishop of Rochester, who for the crime 
of refusing to the king his title of supreme 
head of the Church, was thrown into 
prison and after a time beheaded (1535). 
A few days afterwards Sir Thomas More 
suffered death for the same offence. 

The lish Ohurch was now in a 
state of schism, being separated from the 
see of Peter, through union with which 
it had been for nine hundred years in 
communion with the Ohurch universal. 
But no other change was made, and b 
the statute of the Six Articles (1539) 
Henry strove to repress the rising tide of 
heterodox innovation. In the next reign, 
that of Edward VI., the Protestant party 
obtained the reins of power. First one 
5 Book (1549), and then another 
(1552) — the second diverging consider- 
ably more from Catholic doctrine than the 
first — were substituted for the missal and 
breviary. In these changes, Cranmer and 
his associates, several of whom were 
foreigners, were unceasingly active. The 
bishops generally — such is usually the lot 
of time-servers— found that if they were 
expected to give up Rome in the last 
reign, they had to give up a great deal 
more in this, even fundamental doctrines 
of the Catholic faith. Several, as Gardi- 
ner, Tonstall, Day, Heath, and Veysey, 
resisted, with more or less of consistency, 
the novelties which the primate and 
council were continually foisting upon 
them, and were deprived of their sees. 
The majority, it is to be feared, acquiesced 
in all the iniquities and follies of the 
reign, even in that monstrous injunction 
of the council (1552) requiring them to 
remove the altars from all parish churches 
in their dioceses. A formulary of faith, 
in forty-two articles, was drawn up by 
Oranmer and Ridley, but too short a time 
before the death of Edward to allow of 
its being either embodied in a statute or 
was 185 by 5 l 

the reign of Mary, all the religious 
changes that hed been nde under Edward 
VI. were, so far as possible, undone, and 
the old state of things restored. Cardinal 
Pole was made archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the authority of Rome was recog- 
nised, and the nation reconciled to the 
Holy See. Everyone knows with how 
great severity Mary’s government pro- 
ceeded against the í 
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Ridley, Latimer and many others being 
burnt, and hundreds forced to flee for 
their lives into foreign countries. 

At the accession of Elizabeth the 
bishops, and the aye clergy generally, 
were staunch Catholics. But it was 
Elizabeth’s evident interest as the daugh- 
ter of Ann Boleyn—whose marriage with 
her father two Popes had declared to be 
null and void—to renounce the authority 
of Rome and throw herself into the arms 
of the Protestant party. Oounsellers and 
ministers of great ability and determina- 
tion were soon by her side, ready to con- 
firm her in this course, and to point out 
the best means for effecting it. Pole was 
dead; Heath, archbishop of York, held 
the seals as chancellor; they were imme- 
diately taken from him, and given to 
Nicholas Bacon, a Protestant. izabeth 
made it known at once that she did not 
believein transubstantiation, by forbidding 
the Bishop of Oarlisle to elevate the host 
when saying Mass before her in her private 
chapel. Seeing this, Archbishop Heath, 
upon whom the office fell, as Canterbury 
was vacant, refused to take a part in her 
coronation; Oglethorp, of Carlisle, alone 
among the bishops, was found sufficiently 
complying. Parliament met early in 
1559, and in the course of the session 
two important Acts, those of Supremacy 
and Uniformity, were passed. In the first 
the queen was styled, not ‘supreme 
head of the Church, but “supreme gover- 
nor, as well in all spiritual or ecclesiastical 
things or causes as temporal.” Practi- 
cally, these words had the effect of sever- 
ing England from the Holy See, and 
throwing her into schism, just as effectu- 
ally as the earlier form. By the Act of 
Uniformity, the second Prayer Book of 
Edward VI. was restored, and its use 
made compulsory, some slight alterations 
being introduced, the object of which 
was to make acquiescence less difficult 
for those who leaned to the Oatholic doc- 
trine.! 

The English laity, as represented by 
Parliament, had now adopted the Pro- 
testant religion; it remained to see what 
the bishops and clergy would do. The 
bishops, all but one, stood firm. Only 
Kitchen, of Llandaff, could be induced 


1 The words of administration in the book 
of 1549 (“The body of Jesus Christ,” &c.), 
which have a Catholic sound, were now pre- 
fixed to the Zwinglian form of administration 
(“Take and eat this in remembrance,” &c.), 
employed in the book of 1552; and so the 


rotestants, Cranmer, | words have remained eyer since. 
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to take the oath imposed by the new Act 


of Sup . Had the inferior clergy 
shown a similar spirit, it is possible that 
the of the Court would have failed; 


for it De notorious that the 0 
bad grossly tampered with by 
the agents of che Gayernmant: and that 
the general feeling in the country was 
far leas favourable to „ 
than the passing of the Act o 
Uniformity appeared to indicate. But 
although a large number, perhaps about 
half, of the cathedral clergy, archdeacons, 
and heads of colleges at the universities, 
followed the lead of the bishops, and re- 
fused the oath, yet the other half, driven 
on by interest, fear, or conviction, to un- 
say those pledges of fidelity to Rome 
which they had solemnly 


iven, with 
the mouth if not with the heart, in the 
reign of , consented to ubjure the 
Pope, and sdopt the Erastian principle 


that the sovereign of a country should 
have the supreme control of its religion. 
This being so, the Government feared 
not to eject the recusants at once, for 
they knew that among the men of uni- 
versity training whose Protestant senti- 


ments had e them exiles under Mary, 
they would find numbers more or less 
qualified in point of character and learn- 
ing to take the vacant posts, and eager to 


obey the Government in all things. 

t it was n to find a work- 
ing head for the new Church, and after 
some time Matthew Parker was 1 
upon, and consecrated archbishop of 
Canterbury, at Lambeth, according to 
the ordinal of Edward VI., in December 
1550. [Amexican ORDERS.) Parker had 
been a Catholic priest, and the head of a 
college at Cambridge: nevertheless, in 
violation of his canonical obligations, he 
had married a-wife; and the irregularity 
thus incurred obliged 7 1 

iding during the reign of Mary. All the 
biho who: refused’ the oath. were de- 

Three of their number (the bishops 
of St. Asaph, Ohester, and Worces- 
ter) esca to the Continent ; the first- 
named, Thomas Goldwell, took part in 
the later sittings of the Council of Trent. 
Men were soon found to accept the tem- 

ities of the vacant sees, with all the 
conditions attached to them by the State. 
Thus Grindal was made Bishop of Lon- 
don ; Cox, of Ely; Oheney (who, Cam- 
den tells us, had bee 
admirer of Luther), of Gloucester; and 
Jewell, of Salisbury. With A ease 
the vacancies in the ranks of the higher 


na warm friend and | 
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clergy and the authorities at the univer- 
sities were filled up. 

To consummate the severance of the 
new Church from Catholic Christendom, 
it was still necessary to provide it with a 
distinct symbol. is was done in the 
Convocation of 1562, which unanimously 
adopted, on Parker’s suggestion, the re- 
vised Articles of Edward VI. From 
forty-two they were reduced to thirty- 
nine, but the omitted articles referred to 
points of minor importance, Substanti- 
ally the Creed then adopted, and ever 
since adhered to by the Anglican Church, 
represents the opinions of Oranmer and 
Peter Martyr. A useful note in Lingard’s 
History of England (vol. vi., note 66) 
analyses the divergences of the religious 
system put forth in the Thirty-nine 

icles from Catholic belief. In few 
words it may be stated that, while the 
Articles adhere to the ancient doctrine 
on the Trinity, the Incarnation, and the 
Redemption of man, they broach novel 
views on justification (the Lutheran tenet 
of justification “by faith only” bei 
distinctly adopted), on Purgatory which 
they deny), and on the Sacraments rich 
they reduce from seven to two). They 
also declare that general councils may not 
be summoned except by the command- 
ment and will of princes (Article 21) ; 
that they may err even on matters of 
faith (ibid.); that all the patriarchates, 
both East and West, have erred in mat- 
ters of faith (Article 19); that the English 
sovereign (though he or she must not 
meddle with “the ministering of God's 
word or of the sacraments”) has supreme 
authority over all ecclesiastical persons 
and in all Church causes within his or 
her dominions (Article 37); and that 
the Pope has no jurisdiction in England 
(ibid.) 

The necessity of finding a firm sup- 

rt in the government against the Oatho- 
ic party, which was still strong down to 
the accession of James I., seems to have 
driven the Anglican leaders into the 
excessive Erastianism exhibited by the 
Thirty-nine Articles. This, while it gave 
them strength on the side of the govern- 
ment, alienated from them large numbers 
of the more conscientious and consistent 
Protestants; and more than any other 
single cause has contributed to that 
rogressive attenuation of the national 
urch by secessions, which at the pre- 
sent day has left her with little more 
than half the English people within her 
pale. For an account of the procedure of 
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the Holy See with reference to Elizabeth, 
see DEPOSITION, BULL OF. 

ANGLICAN ORDERS. The valid- 
ity of Anglican orders is a subject of 
controversy or not, according to the view 
taken of the nature and effects of ordina- 
tion. The late Archbishop Whately (see 
his treatise on the “ Kingdom of Christ,” 
passim) held (1) that the Church of 
Ohrist consisted of many separate com- 
munions having nothing necessarily in 
common but the profession of belief in 
Jesus Christ as the eemer of mankind ; 
(2) that Christ’s kingdom was “not of 
this world, #.e. not intended to be sus- 
tained by temporal coercion, as earthly 
kingdoms are; (3) that every Christian 
Church or sect, while repudiating all 
coercive means either for or against itself, 
had the right to organise itself and 
manage its internal affairs; (4) that a 
necessary part of such organisation was 
the appointment of office-bearers and 
ministers. Considered thus, Anglican 
orders are undoubtedly valid; for no 
one doubts that the Anglican Church has 
a separate corporate existence, and laws 
and a government of its own, nor that its 
cle are regularly appointed in con- 
formity to those laws. Nor would any 
one holding this view justly object to the 
ordination of Anglican clergymen, who 
have submitted to the Roman Church 
and desire to become priests; for he 
would admit that his view of ordination 
and that held in the Oatholic Church 
were totally distinct things, so that to 
treat an Anglican cleryman as if he had 


not been previously ordained would | p 


merely imply a radical difference of con- 
ception as to the nature of ordination, 
and convey no slur on the rites or 
formalities by which his admission as an 
office-bearer in the Anglican Church had 
been prefaced. 

But it is well known that there is a 
large and increasing section of Anglicans, 
who hold much the same theory as to the 
nature and effects of ordination that 
Catholics do—viz. that in virtue of 
authority derived in an unbroken chain 
from the Apostles [APposToLicaL Suc- 
CESSION] the bishop who ordains a priest 
confers on him the right and the duty of 
offering the sacrifice of the New Law by 
celebrating the Eucharist, and of absolv- 
ing penitents from their sins. If Anglican 
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which they are used now, would be one 
of the most painful and perplexing sub- 
jects of thought on which a Catholic 
could enter. At the same time, the 
Anglican party referred to have no choice 
but to claim for their ordinations nothin 
less than the potency above described, 
for they hold, as we do, that a priest in 
the Catholic Church is either all this, or 
he is—nothing. Hence an eurnest and 
searching controversy has arisen of late 
years, with the view of sifting and testing 
the validity of those orders of which the 
consecration of Parker by Barlow in 1559 
wur the fountain head. 

The subject is encumbered with in- 
numerable details, and we have only space 
for a few important propositions in con- 
nection with it. 

1. The Roman Church, though it has 
never pronounced a formal decision on 
the validity of Anglican orders, has in 
practice treated them as invalid, since 
Anglican clergymen have to go through 
all the usual stages before being admitted 
to the priesthood, as though they were 
= laymen. 

No record of the consecration of 
Barlow (who consecrated Parker) is in 
existence, and it is doubtful whether he 
was ever consecrated at all. 

3. The ordinal used at Parker’s con- 
secration—that of Edward VI.—shows a 
manifest intention of not making a Catholic 
bishop, as then and now understood, but 
of appointing a sort of overseer, who, 
deriving his power from the sovereign, 
should administer discipline, teach, and 


reach. 

4, Similarly, the Anglican ordinal for 
making priests, at any rate down to the 
time of Charles II., bore on its face the 
intention, not to make sacrificing priests, 
but “a Gospel ministry.” 

5. Even if their orders were valid, 
Anglicans would not any the more belong 
to the true Church. “Catholics believe 
their orders are valid, because they are 
members of the true Church, and Angli- 
cans believe they belong to the true 
Ohurch, because their orders are va- 
lid.! (Canon Estcourt’s “Question of 
Anglican Ordinations discussed,” 1873; 
F. Hutton’s “The Anglican Minis- 
try,” 1879, a luminous and able trea- 
tise.) 

». LOWER. The doctrine 


ANIMALS 
ordination really conferred these powers, | of St. Thomas on the nature of the brutes, 
the consideration of the manner in which stands midway between the extreme doc- 


they have been used for the last three 


hundred years, and of the manner in 


1 Cardinal Newman's Essays Crit. and Hist. 
(1877), vol. ii. p. 87. 
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trine, held in ancient and revived in modern 
times, that the brutes have rational souls, 
and the equally extreme doctrine of 
Descartes, that they are mere machines. 
St. Thomas admits that the brutes have 
souls, by which they live and feel, and 


know and desire the particular objecta pe 


which are presented to them. They can 
store up past impressions in their memory ; 
they can recall abeent images by tage, 
tion. Further they cannot go. ey 
are incapable of forming abstract ideas, 
and they have no free will. In the 
works of brutes,” St. Thomas says, “ we 


see certain instances of sagacity; inasmuch | poses 


as the brutes have a natural inclination 
e with the most perfect order, 

„ indeed, their actions are ordered with 
supreme skill.” He explains that this 
skill comes from God, the supreme arti- 
ficer, and he continues, “On this account 
certain animals are called prudent and 
sagacious, although they themselves have 
no reason or free will, as is clear from the 
fact, that all animals of one species go to 
work in the same way.“ 

From this it follows, as will be plain 
to anyone who has learned the elements 
of the Thomist philosophy, that all the 
operations of the trate soul are performed 

ugh the bodily organs. The imagina- 
tion and the memory are sensitive powers, 
no lees than sight and hearing: it is onl 
the intellect and the will which deal wit 
immaterial ideas, and which act without 
materia] organs; and intellect and will 
are wanting in brutes. From the opera- 
tions of the soul in brutes St. Thomas 
infers its nature, in accordance with the 
philosophic maxim “essence and operation 
correspond to each other.“? As their 
souls rate through matter, so they 
pang m matter and perish with it. 

y are not created God, but are 
derived with their ies from their 
parents by natural generation.“ With- 
out matter, they are utterly incapable of 
operation, and therefore of existence, for 
nothing can exist unless it acts in some 
way or other. Hence, their soul is ex- 


5 with the dissolution of the 


These philosophical principles deter- 
mine the morality which regulates the 
conduct of man to the brutes. As the 
lower animals have no duties, since the 
are destitute of free will, without whic 
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the performance of duty is impossible, so 
they have no rights, for right and duty 
are correlative terms. The brutes are 
made for man, who has the same right 
over them which he has over plants or 
stones. He may, according to the express 
rmission of God, given to Noe, kill 
them for his food, and if it is lawful to 
destroy them for food, and this without 
strict necessity, it must also be lawful to 
put them to death, or to inflict pain on 
them, for any good or reasonable end, 
such as the promotion of man’s know- 
ledge, health, &c., or even for the pur- 
of recreation. But a limitation 
must be introduced here. It is never 
lawful for a man to take pleasure directly 
in the pain given to brutes, because, in 
doing so, man degrades and brutalises 
his own nature. Hence the touching 
rules in the Old Testament which pre- 
scribe mercy on man’s part to the beasts. 
Moreover, we are bound for our own 
sakes not to inflict long and keen suffering 
on the brutes, except some considerable 
good results. If we accustom ourselves 
to see animals tortured, we are apt to 
become callous even to human sufferings, 
and we do wrong in exposing ourselves to 
such a danger, unless on the weigh 
grounds of a higher benevolence. “ 
man,” says Billuart, “ who puts brutes to 
death in a cruel manner, and delights in 
their torments, sins venially, by abusing 
his power as master and lord. For by 
such cruelty a man accustoms himself to 
be cruel to his fellow-men; whence we 
read in Prov. xii. ‘ the just man knoweth 
Le considers and regards} the souls of 

is beasts, but the heart of the wicked is 
cruel,” ? 

ANWATES (Annatæ) or FIRST 
FRUITS. According to the definition 
of Ferraris, Annates are a certain por- 
tion of the revenues of vacant benefices 
which ought, according to the canons and 
special agreements, to be paid to the 

man Pontiff and the Curia.” The por- 
tion due in the case of inferior benefices 
seems to have been, before the Council of 
Constance, one half of the gross revenues of 
the first year, and in the case of bishoprics 


and abbeys, a sum regulated according to 


! Billuart, De Justit. Diss. x. a. 1. For the 
spirit of the U. T. on this matter, see Exod. xx. 
10, xxiii. 12, where the beasts, like men, havea 
day of rest provided for them; Deut. xxv. 4, 
“thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth 
out thy corn; xxii. 6, where the Jews are for- 
bidden to take the bird with the brood on 
which she is sitting. 
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“ the ancient taxation.” At that council 
a decree was passed after much discussion, 
of which the general effect was to allow 
to the Roman Pontiff the first year's in- 
come of all dignities and benefices in his 
gift. The Council of Basle complained of 
the burden of the “ annates,” yet when it 
was a question of maintaining the anti- 

pe Felix, whom they had set up, they 
imposed a still heavier burden, in the 
shape of “first fruits, on the nations 
adhering to them. 

The annates were finally transferred 
from the Pope to the King by a statute 
passed in 1634 They are still payable to 
the sovereign in the case of Anglican 
bishoprics and Crown livings. 

Owing to the revolutions which within 
the last ninety years have so completely 
altered the face of Europe, annates form, 
at the present day, a scarcely appreciable 

rtion of the revenues of the Holy See. 
heir place is supplied more or less im- 
perfectly by the voluntary contributions 
usually called Peters Pence [see that 
article]. 
wein remarks :—“‘ Annates (1) are 
id for the support of the Pope, the Car- 
finals, and other officials. (2) They are 
applied to defray the expenses of the 
legates and apostolic nuncios, whom the 
Popes find it necessary to send to various 
nations and the Courts of princes. (3) By 
means of these annates, aid is extended to 
bishops who have been expelled from their 
sees, and to princes unjustly dislodged 
from their thrones.” It was probably by 
means of this fund that the Popes were 
enabled to extend a generous hospitality 
for many years to the son and grandson 
of our James II. 

ANNIVERSARY. An “anniver- 
sary” is defined as “that which is done 
for a deceased person on the expiration of 
a year from the day of death,” and is 
especially unders of the celebration 
of Mass for the benefit of his soul. When 
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ment ”—t.e. of the fact that God the Son 
was to be born of Mary—but at the ve 
moment in which the fact was i 
it actually took place; so that, in comme- 
morating the “ Annunciation,” we really 
commemorate the Incarnation of God the 
Word, 

St. Luke tells us, that the Angel 
Gabriel was sent by God to Nazareth, 
where he saluted Mary with the words, 
“Hail, full of grace.” The Evangelist 
speaks of Mary as“ espoused to Joseph, 
and Calmet, on this ground, thinks that 
she was still unmarried. But the great 
majority of Catholic writers believe that 
the word “espoused ” must not be pressed ; 
that Mary, when the angel came, was 
already St. Joseph’s wife, and was living 
in his house. St. Ambrose, in his com- 
mentary on Luke, lib. ii., remarks that 
the salutation, “ Hail, full of grace,” was 
unknown before. ‘It was reserved for 
Mary alone. For rightly is she called 
full of grace, who alone obtained a grace 
merited by none, save only her, that she 
should be filled with the Author of Grace.” 
At first, Mary was disturbed by the salu- 
tation, and even when told that she was 
to be the Mother of our Lord, she replied, 
„% How shall this be, since I know not 
map?” Catholic divines point out that 
she did not, like Zacharias, show want of 
faith. She accepted the fact, and only 
inquired about the manner of its accom- 
plishment. According to the common 
explanation, she had made a vow of vir- 
ginity, which she was anxious to keep, 
though, as St. Bernard says, she was 
willing to surrender it at God’s bidding. 
The angel told her the child was to be 
conceived by the operation of the Hol 
Ghost. Mary herself was to supply all 
which an ordinary mother supplies for 
the formation of her child’s body, so that 
Mary is truly the Mother of God. The 
rest was done by the operation of the 
Trinity, though it is attributed speciall 


a testator directs that such an anniver- | to the Holy Ghost, because it was a wor 


sary shall be celebrated, without specify- ! of grace and lov 
ing whether once or oftener, the canon 


law interprets his intention as being that 


the foundation shall be in perpetuum. If. when the Blessed Virg 


and love being 
articularly appropriated to the Holy 
host. This mystery was accomplished 
in said, “ Behold 


the anniversary falls on a greater double, | the handmaid of the Lord, be it done unto 
the Mass of Requiem may be said; if on! me according to thy word.” Then God 
a double of the second class, it must the Son was hypostatically united to 
be anticipated or postponed. (Ferraris, | human nature. 
Anniversarium.) | Tbe Annunciation, as a feast, belongs 
ANNUNCIATION OF THB both to Christ and to his Blessed Mother ; 
ELESSED VIRGIN (Annuntiatio, | but Suarez says, that, as the gift of Christ 
evayyeXiopds, xapıtıopós). The word! to man was not perfectly accomplished 
signifies “declaration,” or “announce- ! till the moment of bis birth, therefore 
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the feast of the Annunciation is to be 
regarded chiefly as a feast of Mary, that 
of Christmas as a feast of Christ. The 
feast of the Annunciation is celebrated on 
March 25. Someauthore—e.g. Thomassin 
and Tillemont—think that this date was 
chosen simply because it is nine months 
before Christmas; nine months being the 
usual period which elapses between con- 
ception and birth. Benedict XIV., on the 
other hand, contends that the 25th of 
March was known by ancient tradition to 
have been the actual day. Certainly, 
St. Augustine, in the fourth book of his 
work on the Trinity, cap. v., speaks of an 
ancient tradition to that effect, while the 
same day is marked for the Annunciation 
in the Greek Menologies and Menma, in 
the Calendars and Martyrologies of the 
Copts, Syrians, Chaldeans, as well as in 
the Sacramen of St. Gregory, and 
nerally in the Missals, &c., of the West. 
It is true that a Council of Toledo, in the 
seventh century, ordered the feast to be 
kept on January 18, but the object of the 
council was, not to fix the true date, but 
to provide inst the inconvenience of 
celebrating the Annunciation in Lent. 
We do not find any certain and express 
mention of the feast in early writers, 
though Martene rightly infers from St. 
Augustine's words, already alluded to, 
that the custom of celebrating it is very 
ancient. We find it mentioned by the 
Council in Trullo (692), in an ancient 
Martyrology falsely attributed to St. 
Jerome, and in homilies which pass under 
the name of Gregory Thaumaturgus, and 
which may belong to the beginning of the 
fifth century. The Bollandists even argue 
from the general diffusion of the feast, 
that it may have been of Apostolic insti- 
tation. 
awoma@anm. [See ARIAN. | 
ANTHEM. [See ANTIPHON. | 
ANTHONY, ST., ORDER OF. Pro- 
perly speaking, there is no such Order. 
‘or although, as we have seen [ABBOT], 
Anthony was the patriarch of the mon- 
astic family, still he composed no rule; 


and if certain schismatic convents of 
Armenians and Copts boast that they 
possess such a rule, it is always found on 


examination that it is the rule of St. 
Basil, or some modification of it. 

The Antonines, an order of monks to 
serve the sick, were founded by Gaston, 
a gentleman of Dauphiné, towards the 
end of the eleventh century, when the 
terrible and mysterious disease called St. 
Anthony's fire was causing great mor- 
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tality in the valley of the Rhone. In 1040 
Jocelyn, a pilgrim, had brought relics 
of St. Anthony to the church of St. 
Didier la Mothe, near Vienne. Praying 
before these relics in 1095, Gaston, his 
son being then dangerously ill, vowed to 
give his goods to found a hospital if his 
son got well. The son recovered, and 
eagerly joined his father in the fulfilment 
of his vow. They took the monastic 
habit, and established a hospital for the 
reception of persons ill of St. Anthony's 
fire. The order flourished greatly. Bene- 
dict VIII. in 1297 ordained that the 
Antonines should live as canons-regular 
under the rule of St. Austin. The order 
subsisted till the Revolution, at which 
time there were sixty-six Antonines in 
France ; of this number only three be- 
came assermentés; the rest preferred per- 
secution, exile, and death. 
ANTHROPOMORPHITES. An in- 
significant sect of the fourth century, 
called also Audians, after their founder 
Audius, a native of Mesopotamia. Ground- 
ing their heresy on many es in Scrip- 
ture, especially in the Old Testament, they 
maintained that God had a human shape. 
They died out before the end of the fifth 
century. When Cassian, towards the year 
400, travelled among the monks of Egypt, 
he found that anthropomorphism, though 
with a complete absence ol heretical in- 
tention or perversity, was rife among 
them; but whether they inherited the 
tenet from the Audians, or derived it from 
some other source, is uncertain. 
ANTICHRIST. A word which, so 
far as the New Testament is concerned, 
only occurs in St. John's Epistles. In 
itself it might mean —“ like Christ,” or 
“instead of Christ, as dvriĝeos signifies 
Godlike, or av@vraros pro- consul, but the 
Antichrist of St. John is Christ's adversary. 
“ Ye have heard,” he says, that Antichrist! 
is coming, and now there have been many 
Antichrists. . . . This is the Antichrist 
who denies the Father and the Son.“ In 
the fourth chapter he makes the charac- 
teristic of Antichrist (rò roù avriypictov) 
consist in not confessing Jesus; and more 
fully in the seventh verse of the Second 
Epistle, he places the guilt of Antichrist 


1 1 Ep. ii. 18. The reading ¢ år. “that the 
Antichrist comes,” is that of the received text, 
but Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles omit 
the article. 

2 “Every spirit which does not confess 
Jesus.” So the Greek, according to the editions 
just quoted. The Vulgate has every spirit 
which dissolves Jesus.” 
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in his denial that Christ has “ come in the 
flesh.” Thus St. John ident#fies the Anti- 
. christian spirit with the Docetic heresy, 
though he seems also to allude to a single 

rson who is to come in the last days. 

t. Paul, in the Second Epistle to the 
Thessalonians is more explicit. He does 
not, indeed, use the word “ Antichrist,” 
but he speaks of a person whom he de- 
scribes as the “ man of sin,” “ the son of 
perdition who opposeth and raiseth him- 
self over all that is called God, or is an 
object of awe, so as to sit in the temple of 
God, exhibiting himself as God.” At pre- 
sent, there is a power which hinders his 
manifestation. Thessalonians looked 
on the “day of the Lord” as already 
imminent. Not so, St. Paul replies; three 
things must happen first—an apostasy or 
defection must occur; the hindrance to 
the manifestation of Antichrist must be 
removed, and then Antichrist himself re- 
vealed. This “man of sin” is usually 
called “ Antichrist,” and to this termino- 
logy we shall conform during the rest of 
the article. 

As to this Antichrist, we must dis- 
gue h between what is certain and what 
is doubtful. 

It is the constant belief of the whole 
Church, witnessed by Father after Father 
from Irenæus downwards, that before our 
Lord comes again, a great power will 
arise which persecute the Church, 
and lead many into apostacy. All that 
is “ lawless,” all that op “lawful au- 
thority ” in Church or State, partake so 
far of his spirit, who is called, in the 
words of the Apostle, the ‘lawless one 
by pre-eminence. But this must not lead 
us to treat Antichrist as a mere personifi- 
cation of evil, or to forget the universal 
belief of Fathers and theologians that he 
is a real and individual being who is to 
appear before the end of the world. 

So much for what is certain. When 
we come to details, the Fathers, Bossuet 
says, “do but grope in the dark, a sure 
mark that tradition had left nothing de- 
cisive on the subject.” All, or nearly all, 
are d in considering that the “ mys- 
tery of iniquity aay worked ” in Nero, 
that the power which hindered the ap- 

ance of Antichrist was the Roman 

umpire, and that he was to appear as the 
Messias of the Jews, and to possess himself 
of their temple. Further, from very early 
times, St. Paul's“ man of sin” was iden- 
tified with one of the two Apocalyptic 
beasts, in Apoc. xiii., and with the 
little horn, in Daniel vii., which roots out 


-Arian 


the East, 
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the other ten horns, or kings, speaks 
blasphemies and destroys the sainta. A 
time was expected when the Roman power 
would be divided into ten kingdoms. Anti- 
christ was to destroy three of these, to 
subdue the rest, till, after a reign of three 
and a half years, he, in turn, was de- 
stroyed by Christ. It wasalso commonly 
held that Antichrist was to be a Jew, of 
the tribe of Dan, because that tribe is 
described as a serpent by the dying Jacob, i 
1750 is omitted i m the list 8 tribes in 
the Apocalypse. any other features in 
the picture an ht be 5 7 Some re- 
garded Antichrist as generated by Satan; 
others, as actually Satan incarnate. The 
rsecution in Africa, the domina- 
tion of Islam, were looked upon as likely 
to usher in the reignof Antichrist. Among 
5 curious en s we may mention that 
of some among the Béguines, who s 
d that as Lucifer had come from tho 
ighest order of angels, so Antichrist 
would spring from the most perfect Order, 
viz. the Franciscan. In contrast with 
these aberrations of faney, St. Augustine 
in the West, and St John Damascene in 
eserve a marked moderation 
of tone in discussing this subject. 

At the Protestant Reformation, an en- 
tirely new view appeared on the field. 
Even heretics had not ventured to assert 
that St. Paul, in the “ man of sin,” meant 
to describe the Pope. Wicliffe, indeed, 
had called the Pope “ Antichrist,” while 
the name was applied to Pope Silvester 
by the Waldensians, to John XXII. by 

e Béguines; but the word was used in 
that vague sense in which everyone who 
does or teaches evil is an Antichrist. 
Indeed, till Luther’s time it was generally 
agreed that Antichrist was to be an indi- 
vidual, and this fact, which the plain sense 
of St. Paul’s words implies, is enough of 
itself to refute the absurd opinion that 


Antichrist means the line of Po All 
Protestant writers of respectable attain- 


ments have now rejected this monstrous 
interpretation. Yet it is well not to for- 
t that it was once almost an article ot 
rotestant faith, and it was actually made 
a cha comet Archbishop Laud on his 
trial that he refused to recognise Anti- 
christ in the Bishop of Rome. 
(Chiefly taken from Döllinger's First 
Age of the Church,” Appendix I.) 
7770 (lit- 
erally “ opponents o oe sect of 
heretics sn Arabin, to whom St. Epipha- 


1 Gen. xlix. 17., 3 Apoc vii. 5. 
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nius directed an epistle and of whom he 


55 in his work on heresies. 
hey held, that, after Christ's birth, Mary 
had ot ber children by St. Joseph. They 
are said to have derived this error from 
disciples of A pollinaris. The Collyridians, 
a sect of the same time and country, also 
mentioned by Epiphanius, went to the 
ite extreme. Women of this sect 
cakes or rolls coe) in Mary’s 
honour and afterwards partook of them. 
This superstition first arose in 
Cipher 3 lays d 5 th th te = 
pi ius lays down the Catholic prin- 
ciple, that Mary is to be honoured, but 
God only to be adored. (See Fleury, 
xviL, 26. Hefele in Wetzer and 
Welte.) 

ANTIocH. The city in which the 
disciples of our Lord were first called 
Christians. It was the chief centre of the 
Gentile Church, and here the chief apostles, 
St. Peter and St. Paul, and other apostolic 
men, such as St. Barnabas, laboured. 
Besides this, Antioch had a title to 
special pre-eminence in the fact that it 
was for a time the actual see of St. Peter, 
who founded the Church and held it, ac- 
cording to St. Jerome, for seven years. 
He was succeeded by St. Evodius and St. 
Ignatius. Moreover, the civil greatness 
of the city combined with its traditional 
glory, as St. Peter’s see, to give it a high 
rank among the Churches of the world. 
It is no wonder, then, that Antioch should 
have been regarded in early times as the 
third among the epi cities of the 
Catholic world. The di ty rather lies 
in the fact that the third, instead of the 


second, was assigned to it, and that 
it after Alexandria, the see of St. 
Mark. This apparent anomaly may be 


However, the bishops of Antioch did 
not even maintain their rank as third 


Christian bishops, though it was | still 


theirs by ancient privilege. At the 
Second and Fourth Councils, they per- 
mitted the bishop of Constantinople to 
assume the next place after the Roman 
bishop, so that Antioch became the fourth 
among the patriarchates. Shortly after 
the Fourth General Council, Antioch fell 
lower still. Anatolius, bishop of Con- 
stantinople in St. Leo's time, ordained a 
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patriarch of Antioch,and this infringement 
of the independence which belonged to 
Antioch as a patriarchate came to be re- 
garded as a settled custom. 

The patriarchate of Antioch em- 


Mesopotamia, Osroene, Euphratesia, Syria 
secunda,- Isauria and alestine i 

doubtful whether Persia was subject to 
it. Antioch claimed jurisdiction over 
Cyprus, but the latter asserted its inde- 
pendence at the Council of Ephesus, and 
at a later date Anthimus, metropolitan of 
Oyprus, resisted Peter the Fuller, who 
claimed authority as patriarch of Antioch. 
Anthimus professed to have found the 
body of St. Barnabas in the island and so 
to have proved the apostolic foundation 
of his Church. The territory of Antioch 


was abridged further by the rise of the 


5 of Jerusalem. At Chalcedon, 
uvenal of Jerusalem secured the three 
Palestines as his own patriarchate. This 
he did by an ment with Maximus of 
Antioch, which was ratified by the coun- 
cil and the Papal legates. 

The bishop of Tyre held the first 
place among the metropolitans subject to 
Antioch ; he was called rperdépovos, and 
he had the right of consecrating the new 
patriarch, though in the middle of the 
fifth century, as we have seen, this privi- 
lege was usurped by Constantinople. The 
patriarch consecrated the metropolitans ; 
they consecrated the bishops, 1 
Pope Leo wished, that even bishops shou 
not be consecrated without the patriarch's 
approval. 

Under the Emperors Zeno and Anas- 
tasius at the end of the fifth century, 
Monophysite patriarchs were placed at An- 
tioch, and this Monophysite patriarchate 
lasts to the present day, though the . 
arch's residence was removed to Tagrit 
and later to Diarbekir. There was a 
Greek orthodox patriarch, who generally 
resided at Constantinople, but he too fell 
away in the general defection of the 
Greeks from Catholic unity. This schis- 
matic patriarchate of the orthodox Greeks 
ill continues. At the end of the 
eleventh century, the conquests of the 
crusaders led to the establishment of a 
Latin patriarchate. 

At present, besides the Syro-Monophy- 
site or Jacobite, and the Greek schismatic 

triarch, there are—the Latin Catholic 
patriarch, who, at present, does not reall 
govern any Ohurch in the East; the Gree 
Melchite patriarch, for the united Greeks; 
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the Syrian patriarch, for those of the 
Syrian rite who returned in the seven- 
teenth century from Monophysite error to 
the Ohurch ; the Maronite patriarch, who 


has authority over all Maronite settle- 
ments. (From Le Quien, Oriens Chris- 
tianus, tom. ii. De Patriarchatu Antio- 
cheno; except the last Paragraph, which 


is from Moroni, “ Dizionario, sub voce.) 


Among the many councils assembled 


at Antioch, special importance belongs (1) 
to three councils held between 264 and 
269 against Paul of Samosata., At the 


third council, in 269, Paul was deposed 


and his formula that the Son was of one 


substance (duoovows) with the Father 


condemned, probably because Paul meant 
by it, that the Son pre-existed only as an 
attribute of the Father, not as a distinct 
Person, just as reason in man is a mere 
faculty, not a distinct person. The 
fathers of the council ad an en- 
cyclical letter to Dionysius of Rome, 
Maximus of Alexandria, and to the other 
bishops. Dionysius died that same year, 
but his successor, Felix I., published a 
decisive statement of the Catholic faith 
against the errors of the heresiarch. Paul, 
however, maintained possession of the 
sl house ; whereupon the orthodox 
applied to the emperor Aurelian, who 
decreed that the bishop’s house was to 
belong to him with whom the Italian 
bishops and the Roman see were in com- 
munion.” 
(2) To the Synod in encœniis, held in 
It consisted of 97 bishops, met to 
consecrate the Golden Church” begun 
by Constantine the Great, whence the 
name ev é¢yxatvioss. 
the Fathers held the Catholic faith, and 
had no thought of betraying it ; and hence 


their 25 canons relating to matters of 


discipline attained to great authority 
throughout the Church. But they were 
deceived by the Eusebian party [see 
ARIANS], renewed the sentence of de- 
position against Athanasius, and put forth 
four Creeds, which though they approach 
the Nicene confession, still fall short of it 
by omitting the decisive word “consub- 
stantial.” 

Apart from its influence as a patri- 
archate and as the meeting-place of coun- 
cils, Antioch also wielded great powers 
over the Church as a school of thevlugy 
and 45 scriptural e. regesis. This school 
already existed in the fourth century, 
when Dorotheus and Lucian — who died, 
as a martyr, in 311—were its chief orna- 
ments. The Antiochenes were learned 


The majority of 
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and logical, the enemies of allegorical inter- 
pretation and of mysticism, but their love 
of reasoning and their common sense de- 
generaron at times into a rationalistic ten- 
ency, so much so that Theodore of 
Mopsuestia has ever been regarded as 
the forerunner of Nestorius. But un- 
doubtedly, Antioch rendered great ser- 
vices in the literal interpretation of Scri 
ture. Unlike the exandrians, the 

t 5 of Antioch turned aside 
rom rical interpretations, and were 
distinguished for their critical spirit and 

ammatical precision. Among their 
oremost commentators were—Diodore, 
bishop of Tarsus, (+ about 394), for- 
merly priest at Antioch, whose writings, 
though vehemently denounced for their 
Nestorian tendency, and no longer extant, 
once enjoyed a vast reputation; John 
Chrysostom, the greatest of all literal 
expositors; Theodore of Mopsuestia ( + 
429), like Diodorus, inclining to Nes- 
torianism, but gifted with talents which 
can still be discovered even in the frag- 
ments and Latin translations of his com- 
mentaries which survive, and known 
among the Nestorians as the commen- 
tator” par excellence; Theodoret (+ 
about 458), whose commentaries on St. 
Paul are “perhaps uns ” for 
“ appreciation, terseness of expression and 
good sense.” ! 

ANTIPHON. The word signifies “al- 
ternate utterance.” St. Ignatius, one of 
the Apostolic Fathers, is believed to have 
first instituted the method of alternate 
chanting by two choirs, at Antioch. In 
the time of Constantine, according to 
Sozomen, the monks Flavian and Dio- 
dorus introduced it among the Greeks. 
In the Latin Church it was first employed 
by St. Ambrose at Milan in the fourth 
century, and soon became general. But 
in process of time the word came to have 
a more restricted sense; according to 
which it signifies a selection of words or 
verses prefixed to and following a psalm 
or psalms, to express in brief the mystery 
which the Church is contemplating in 
that part of her office. 

In the Mass, the Introit (introduced 
by Pope Celestine I. in the fifth century), 
the Offertory, and the Communion, are 
regarded as Antiphons. But it is in the 
canonical hours that the use of the Anti- 
hon receives ita greatest extension. At 

espers, Matins, and Lauds, when the 
office is a double [ DouBLE], the Antiphons 


1 Lightfoot on Galatians, p. 230. 
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are doubled—that is, the whole Antiphon 
is said both before and after the pealm or 
canticle. On minor feasts, the Antiphons 
are not doubled; then the first words 
only are said before the psalm, and the 
whole at the end of it. Liturgical writers 
say that the Antiphon means charity; 
and thst when it is not doubled, the 
meaning is that charity, begun in this 
life, is perfected in the life to come ; when 
it is doubled, it is because on the greater 
feasts we desire to show a more ardent 
charity. Except the Alleluias, few Anti- 
phons are sung in Paschal time, for the 
joy of the season inflames of itself, and 
witbout extraneous suggestion, the charity 
of the clergy. On most Sundays the An- 
tiphons at Vespers are taken from both 
Testaments, but in Paschal time only 
from the New. On the greater Anti- 
phons, see the article ADVENT. 

The final Antiphons of the B. V. M. 
formed no part of the original Church 
office; they came into the breviary later. 
They are four in number, one for each 
season of the year. The first, Alma 
Redemptoris,” sung from Advent to 
Candlemas, was written by Hermannus 
Contractus, who died in 1054. Chaucer’s 
beautiful use of this in the Prioresses Tale 
shows how popular a canticle it must 
have been with our forefathers. The 
second, “ Ave Regina,” sung from Candle- 
mas to Maundy ay, was written 
about the same time, but the author is 
unknown. The third, Regina Coli, 
lætare,” is used in Paschal time; and the 
fourth, “Salve Regina” (to which, as is 
well known, St. Bernard added the words 
“O clemens, &c.), written either by 
Pedro of Compostella or Hermannus 
Contractus, is sung from Trinity to 
Advent. 

ANTIPHONARY. The book in 
which the antiphons of the breviary, 
with the musical notes belonging to them, 
are contained. 


OCRISIARIUS = (croxpiverOa, 
to answer.) Ecclesiastical, but chiefly 


Papal, emissaries to the Court of the 
Emperor were designated by this name 
from the fourth to the ninth century. So 
long as the civil power persecuted the 
Church, there was no place for such offi- 
cials; but after the conversion of Oon- 
stantine, the recognition by the Roman 
emperors of the divinity of Christianity 
and the claims of the hierarchy gave rise 
to numberless questions, within the bor- 
derland of the civil and the ecclesiastical 
juriediction, which it was important for 
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the Popes to press on the notice of the em- 
perors, and obtain definite answers upon, 
ao that a practical adjustment might be- 
come possible. The Apocrisiarius, there- 
fore, corresponded to the Nuncio or 
Legate a latere of later times, and was 
usually a deacon of the Roman Church. 
Gregory the Great resided in this charac- 
ter for three years at Constantinople in 
the of the Emperor Mauricius. 
After the middle of the eighth century 
we hear no more of such an emissary, 
because the adoption of the extravagances 
of the Iconoclasts by the imperial Court 
led to a breach with Rome. But when 
Charlemagne revived the Empire of the 
West, similar diplomatic relations arose 
between him a the Holy mee which 

in required the appointment of A pocri- 
aii “h appears chat under the first 
Frankish emperors the imperial arch- 
chaplain was at the same time Papal 
A pocrisiarius. N the name was 
given to officials of Court nomination, 
who held no commission from Rome; and 
in this way the title in its old sense came 
to be disused, and was replaced by Legatus, 
or Nuntius. 

APOCRYPHA (from dd rp os, hid- 
den). It corresponds to the Jewish word 
133, which the Jews applied to books with- 
drawn from public use in the synagogue, 
on account of their unfitness for public 
reading.! But the later Jews had also 
the notion that some books should be 
withdrawn from general circulation be- 
cause of the mysterious truths they con- 
tained.? 

The early Fathers used “apocryphal ” 
to denote the forged books of heretics, 
borrowing, perhaps, the name from the 
heretics themselves, who vaunted the 
“apocryphal” or “ hidden” wisdom of 
these writings. Later—e.g. in the“ Pro- 
logus galeatus ” of Jerome—apocryphal is 
used in a milder sense to mark simply 
that a book is not in the recognised canon 
of Scripture ; and Pope Gelasius,‘ in a de- 
cree of 494, uses the term apocryphal in 
a very wide manner, (1) of heretical for- 
geries ; (2) of books like the“ Shepherd 
of Hermas,” revered by the ancients, but 
not a part of Scripture ; (3) of works by 
early Christian writers (Arnobius, Cas 
sian, &c.) who had erred on some points 


1 Buxtorf. Ler. Chald. et Rabbin. sub voc. 

2 4 Esdr. xiv. 46. 

3 Tertull. De An. 2. Clem. Alex. Strom. 
iii. 4, 29; Euseb. Hist. iv. 22. 

4 Fleury, Hist. xxx. 35; but see also Hefele, 
Conciliengeschichte, ii. 618. 
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of doctrine. We need scarcely add that 
the Protestant custom of calling Wis- 
dom, Machabees, &c., “A ha,” is 
contrary to the faith and tradition of the 
Church, {See DEUTERO-CANONICAL. | 
The name is now usually reserved by 
Catholics for books, laying claim to an 
origin which might entitle them to a 
place in the canon, or which have been 
supposed to be Scripture, but which have 
been finally rejected by the Church. Inthe 
Old Testament the most important apo- 
cryphal books are—3 and 4 Esdras, both 
of which are cited by early writers as 
Scripture, the latter being also used in the 
Missal and Breviary; 3 and 4 Machabees; 
the prayer of Manasses, which is found in 
Greek MSS. of the Old Testament, and is 
often printed, in a Latin version, in the ap- 
pendix to the Vulgate ; the book of Enoch 
(cf. Jude 14), which Tertullian regarded 
as authentic (it only exists at present in 
an Ethiopic version); a 151st Psalm attri- 
buted to David, which is found in Greek 
MSS., and in the Syriac, Ethiopic, and 
Arabic versions of the Psalms; eighteen 
psalms attributed to Solomon, written 
originally, according to some acholars, in 
Hebrew, according to others, in Greek.! 
There is a great mass of New Testa- 
ment hal literature. Some books, 
such as the “ Epistle of Barnabas,” the 
two“ Epistles of Clement,” the “Shep- 
herd of Hermas,” may in a certain sense 
be called apocryphal, because, though not 
really belonging to Scripture, they were 
quoted as such by ancient writers, or were 
inserted in MSS. of the New Testament. 
Some other books mentioned by Eusebius 
—viz. the “ Acts of Paul,” the “A 
l of Peter,” the “Teachings of the 
postles ” (8:3ayai ray’ AroordAwy), seem 
to have belonged to this better class of 
1 literature. Besides these, 
ius mentions a al books in 
circulation among heretics—viz. the 
“ Gospels” of Peter, Thomas, Matthias; 
the “ Acta” of Andrew, John, and the 
rest of the Apostles.? Fragments remain 
of the ancient Gospels “ according to the 
0 “ of the Nazarenes,” “accordin 
to the Egyptians,” of the preaching an 
Apoca ype of Peter, &c., aid have been 
repeatedly edited.’ 
Later times were no less fruitful in 


See Reusch, Einleit. in das A. T. p. 176. 
t Be Parida Ga 
y Fabricius, lex Apocryphus N. T. 
1700) ¢ Grabe, Spicilegium Patrum, Oxoniae 
1700); Hilgenfeld, N. T. extra Canonem re- 
ceptum (1865), 
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apocryphal literature, and we still 
a great number of these later forgeries, 
entire and complete. They have been 
edited by Fabricius in the work already 
named; by Thilo, Codex A hus. 
Novi Testamenti,” 1831, of which work 
only the first volume, containing’ the 
a 5 Gospels, appeared; Tis- 
en 6, 


orf (“E elia A pocry ba 187 
second e “ Aaa Aposto- 
lorum Apocrypha,” 1851; “ P 
Apocalypees,”1866),and by other scholars. 
This is not the place to attempt an enu- 
meration of these 0 ks, but 
we may mention some which enjoyed a 
special popularity in the Church, and ex- 
ercised a marked influence on Catholic 
literature. A number of a hal 
Gospels treat of the infancy and youth of 
our Lord, and of the history of his 
blessed Mother and foster-father. Among 
these the Protevangelium of James” 
holds the first place. It describes the early 
history of Mary, our Lord’s birth at 
Bethlehem, and the history of the wise 
men from the Fast. This gospel was 
much used by the Greek Fathers; portions 
of it were read publicly in the Fasiam 
Church, and it was translated into Arabic 
and Coptic. It was prohibited for a 
time among the Latins, but even in the 
West it was much used during the middle 
ages. Other Gospels, such as the Arabic 
Evangelium Infantie Salvatoris,” con- 
tain legendary miracles of our Lord’s 
infancy. We have a second class of 
apocryphal Gospels, which treat of the 
Pasion and Resurrection of Christ. Of 
this class is the “ Gospel of Nicodemus.” 
It is probably of very late origin, but it 
was a favourite book in the middle ages. 
The Greek text still exists, but it was also 
circulated, before the invention of print- 
ing, in Latin, Anglo-Saxon, German, and 
French. Olosely connected with this 
Gospel are a number of documents which 
have sprung from very ancient but spuri- 
ous “Acts of Pilate.” These ancient 
Acts, which were known to Justin and 
Tertullian, have perished, but they called 
forth several imitations which still survive. 
The one which is best known is a letter 
of Lentulus to the Roman senate describ- 
ing the personal appearance of our Lord. 
It is a forgery of the middle ages. 
Further, ee literature is rich 
in “ Acts of the A es,” and here, as 
in the a hal s, we find earl 
but spurious Acta, revised and enlarged, 
and so originating fresh forgeries. Thus 
the “Acts of Paul and Thecla,” in their 
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existing form, are the recension of a ve 
early work—forged as early at least 5 
Tertullian's time. The fullest of all these 
% Acts” is the Historia Certaminis 
Apostolorum.” It can scarcely be older 
than the ninth century, but it is of con- 
siderable value, because the author has 
made diligent use of earlier Acta, some of 
which have perished. 

Of apocryphal Epistles we have, among 
others, a letter of St. Paul to the Laod- 
ceans (onl au in Latin), which, 
though rejected by Jerome, was accepted 
as canonical by many great Latin theolo- 
gians of a later day, won a place in many 
copies of the Latin Bible, and for more 
than nine centuries “ hovered about the 
doors of the sacred canon.”' We may 
also mention a letter of St. Paul to the 
Corinthians, and another of the Corinthi- 
ans to St. Paul (both pony in 5 
letters supposed to have passed between 
St. Paul and Seneca (known to Jerome 
and Augustine); spurious letters of the 
Bleased Virgin, to St. Ignatius, to the in- 
habitants of Messina, &c., &c. 

Lastly, we have a hal Apoca- 


lypees of Paul (called also avaBarixdy ; | A 


see 2 Cor. xii. 1.), Thomas, Stephen— 
nay, even of St. John himself. 
APOLLINARIANISN. Apollin- 

aris was the son of a grammarian, also 
called Apollinaris, who migrated from 
Alexandria to Laodicea, where the 
younger Apollinaris was born, and of 
whieh city he afterwards became bishop. 
He was 1 not only for his 
great literary knowledge and skill, but 
also for his austerity of life. He was a 
a author. He wrote 5 . 

Christian religion orphyry, 
and showed like 0 5 Tran 
who in revenge inflicted a cruel wrong 
apon him. He was dear in his youth to 
St. Athanasius, and he was in friendly 
relations with SS. iphanius, Basil, 
3 Nazianzus. Hence, for a long 
time the Oatholica were unwilling to 
believe that the errors attributed to him 
were really his. Athanasius wrote against 
his heresy without mentioning his name, 
and at the Alexandrian Council of 362, 
the Apollinarians seem either to have 
retracted their errors for the moment, or 
else to have deceived the Catholic bishops.” 
But “ towards 375 or 376,” says Fleury, 
“their errors manifested themselves so 
plainly as to make further toleration 
impossible. The Egyptian bishops exiled 

1 Lightfoot, Ep. to Colos. p. 865. 

? Hefele, Conciliengeschichte, i. 729. 
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in Palestine for the faith opposed [Apol- 
linaris] vigorously,”! and St. Paal wrote 
against the heresiarch. Apollinaris was 
condemned in a Roman synod under Pope 
Damasus in 874. Two years later, the 
same Pope, in another Roman synod 
anathematised the her and deposed 
Apollinaris with his two disciples Timothy 
and Vitalis, Apollinarist bishops at Alex- 
andria and Antioch.? They were con- 
demned in in the first canon of the 
Second General Council, and their assem- 
blies were forbidden by Theodosius. 

7 was not always consistent 
with himself, and it is not easy to dis- 
tinguish his doctrine from later accretions, 
which it may have received through his 
followers. A full account of his doctrine 
so far as it can be ascertained will be 
found in Petavius, from whom we have 
taken the following summary :— 

First, Apollinaris, like the Arians, 
denied that our Lord had a human intelli- 
gence. He admitted that Christ had a 
soul by which he lived and felt, but he 
said that the place of the intellect and 
spirit were supplied by the eternal Word. 
human intelligence, he argued, would 
have been useless to our Lord, and incon- 
sistent with his sinlessness, because a 
created intelligence must needs be pecca- 
ble. Here Apollinaris virtually denied 
that Christ is perfect man, and destroyed 
all real belief in the Incarnation. 

Next, he, or at least his followers, held 
that our Lord's flesh was of one substance 
with his divinity, so that the divinity 
actually suffered and died. They denied 
that he took flesh from the Blessed 
Virgin, asserting that Christ brought his 
body with him from heaven, and that 
this body existed“ before the ages.” On 
this point, the Apollinarians repeated an 
old Gnostic error, and were the fore- 
runners of the Monophysites. They ob- 
jected to the Oatholic doctrine, according 
to which Christ is true man, because they 
thought it introduced a fourth person 
over and above the three Persons of the 
Trinity. As Apollinaris denied the hu- 
manity of Christ by depriving bim of an 
intelligent soul, so he did in reality deny 
his divinity, fora Godhead which can die 
or suffer is no Godhead at all. (See Petav. 
loc. cit.; Fleury; Newman, “ Tracts The- 
ological and Ecclesiastical,” 257 seq.) 

APOLOGIST. The word is used 
generally to denote writers who defend 

1 Hist. xvii. 25. 


2 Hefele, Conciliengeschichte, i. 740, 742. 
De Incarnat. i, 6. 
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Christianity and the Church from attack. 
It is also applied in a special sense to 
those Christian writers of the first four 
centuries, who vindicated the faith and 
discipline of Christ from the torrent of 
obloquy to which they were exposed in 
Pagan society. Such were Justin Martyr, 
Minucius Felix, Tertullian, Theophilus, 
Clement of Alexandria, Lactantius, &c., 
besides others, such as Quadratus, Aris- 
tides, and Melito, whose works have not 
come down to us. 

APOSTACY. It is of three kinds: 
that from the Christian faith ; that from 
ecclesiastical obedience; and that from a 
religious profession, or from holy orders. 
An apostate from the faith is one who 
wholly abandons the faith of Christ, and 
joins himself to some other law, such as 

udaism, Islam, Paganism, &c. It isa 
mistake, therefore, to brand as apostacy 
any kind of heresy or schism, however 
criminal or absurd, which still assumes to 
itself the Christian name. While the 
Turks were in the heyday of their power, 
and had t command over the Medi- 
terranean, the captivity of Christians 
among them, and apostacy resulting from 
such captivity, were matters of everyday 
occurrence; hence a great number of 
decisions and: opinions „ the 
treatment of apostates, on their wishing 
to return to Christianity, may be found 
in the writings of canonists. e second 
kind of apostacy, that from ecclesiastical 
obedience, is when a Catholic wilfully 
and contumaciously sets at nought the 
authority of the Church. Such apostacy, 
if persisted in, becomes Schism [g. a 
The third kind is that of those who 
abandon without permission the religious 
order in which they are professed, as when 
Luther abandoned his profession as an 
Augustinian, and married Catherine Bora. 
He is also an apostate who, after having 
received major orders, renounces his cleri- 
cal profession, and returns to the dress 
and customs of the world,“ an act which 
entails ecclesiastical infamy, and, if there 
is marriage, excommunication.” (Ferraris, 
Apostasia; Mack’s article in Wetzer and 

elte.) 

APOSTLE (from amndcrodos, one 
who is sent). The word is not much used 
in classical Greek except to denote “a 
naval expedition.” In the LXX it occurs 
only once, 8 Kings xiv. 6, where Ahias 
says to the wife of Jeroboam, “I am a 
hard messenger (amdcrodos) to thee.” 
It was, however, in common use among 
the later Jews, who applied it to the 
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emissaries sent by the rulers of the race 
on any foreign mission. These a es 
formed a council round the Jewish 
atriarch, and executed his orders abroad. 
bably our Lord adopted the word 
from the current language of his time. 

The name is given in the New Testa- 
ment first of all to the twelve whom our 
Lord chose. The names of the twelve 
5 St. Matthew says, are these: 
the first, Simon,” &c. But it is by no 
means restricted to them: Matthias and 
Paul were of course apostles, though not 
of the twelve; so was Barnabas.* More- 
over, St. Paul seems to call the seventy 
disciples apostles, and to bestow it also 
upon Andronicus and Junias.“ Certainly, 
in the writings of the Fathers and in the 
office of the Church the word is used of 
persons like Silas, Timothy, Luke, and 
others who were associated with Paul in 
his work.“ Finally, the word Apostle in 
the New Testament still retains its wide 
and original meaning of messenger.“ 

It is plain, however, from Scripture 
and tradition, and from the very fact that 
the Church was an organised body, that 
the office of Apostle was something 
definite and distinct. It has been argued 
that an Apostle, in the strict sense, had to 
be taken from those who had seen our 
Lord, and that the office of the Apostolate 
was always accompanied with the power 
of working a ay Neither of these 
points can be proved. No doubt, it was 
providentially arranged that the twelve 
should be able to give personal witness to 
the resurrection, and St. Paul himself 
appeals to his having seen our Lord as 
proof of his equality with the older 
Apostles. No doubt, did confirm the 
teaching of the Apostles by giving extra- 
ordinary efficacy to their words, and 
setting his seal to it by miracles. But 
this is no proof that the essential charac- 
ter of the Apostolate depended either on 
the gift of miracles or on having seen 
our Lord. There are, however, three 
marks of the Apostolic office which 
necessarily belong to it, and which, taken 
together, separate it from all other eccle- 
siastical dignities. First, the Apostles 
were bishops, and so had the sacrament 
of order in all its fullness; they were 
able to consecrate and ordain, to con- 
firm, &c. Next, either mediately, through 


1 Lightfoot on Galat. 92 seg. 

2 Acts xiii. 2, 3; Galat. ii. 9; 1 Cor. ix. 5. 
5 1 Cor. xv. 7; Rom. xvi. 7. 

4 See Lightfoot, loc. cit., and Estius on Rom. i. 
5 Philipp. ii. 25. 
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the ministry of man, or immediately from 
God himself, they had received a com- 
mission to preach the yee te throughout 
the world. They were to be witnesses to 
Christ “even to the end of the earth.” 


Thirdly, they received full and perfect 
wer of binding and loosing, of founding 
urches, of danis bishops and other 


ecclesiastics, throughout the world. This 
universal jurisdiction, however, they were 
obliged to exercise in union with St. Peter, 
who was the centre of unity and head of 
the Church. and in subordination to him. 
Further, this universal jurisdiction was 
peculiar to themselves; they could not— 
except in a certain modified sense, which 
will be explained presently—transmit it to 
their successors. It is Peter only, who 
had any individual successor in his 
primacy and his universal jurisdiction. 
Accordingly, if we are asked how far the 
Apostolic office continues in the Church, 
we may answer briefly as follows:—In 
iscopal order and in universal jurisdic- 
tion (i. e. in two out of the three notes of 
an Apostle) the bishops of Rome are the 
successors of St. Peter. Other bisho 
succeed the Apostles in order only, not in 
universal jurisdiction. But the episcopate 
ono. have 5 8 5 u and 
20 resent the Apostolic college. 
This jurisdiction they exercise in nib 
ordination to the Pope, as the Apostles 
exercised theirs in subjection to St. 
Peter. (See Petav. De Hierarch.” 1, 5 
and 6.) 
APOSTLES CREED. [See CREEDS. | 
APOSTLES, FEASTS OF. Before 
the fifth century the Roman calendar 
contained no festivals proper to any of 
the Apostles 8 5 that of SS, Peter and 
Paul, on June 29. Low Sunday — the 
Gospel of which recalls the t of 
iritual powers by the risen Christ to 
aseembled A postles—was often called 
in antiquity “the Sunday of the Apos- 
tlee”; it was one of the chief feasts in the 
Ethiopian calendar. In the Sacramentary 
of Pope Leo ali the Apostles are com- 
memorated on June 29; for in the Mass 
for that day there is‘a collect which runs, 
“ Omnipotens sempiterne Deus, qui nos 
omnium apostolorum merita sub una 
tribuisti celebritate venerari.” Hence 
the “ Festival of the Twelve Apostles,” 
(Zúraĝıe rev Sddexa ’ArocrcAwy) came 
to be, and is still, observed in the Greek 
Church on June 30. St. Jerome gives as 
a reason for having but one festival for 
the Apostles, “ ut dies varii non videantur 
dividere quos una dignitas apostolica in 
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coelesti gloria fecit esse sublimes.” The 
feast of the Division of the Apostles,” 
referring to their final dispersion from 
Jerusalem thirteen years after the Ascen- 
sion, occurs in the Roman calendar on 
the fifteenth July. The feast of SS. 
Philip and James was fixed on the Ist of 
May, after the translation of their relics 
into the “ Basilica omnium Apostolorum ” 
at Rome in the sixth cen ; November 
30th was fixed as the feast of St. Andrew 
by a bull of Boniface VIII. in 1295. 
APOSTOLIC CANONS. A tradi- 
tion (accepted because unexamined) long 
revailed that these Canons were dictated 
the Apostles themselves to St. Ole- 
ment of Rome, who committed them to 
writing. Accurate research has dispelled 
this notion. Yet although all are 
that they do not come to us with the 
weight of Apostolic sanction, their real 
value and the antiquity that should be 
assigned to them are still much disputed 
and they have been, and still are, appealed 
to as an important witness in man 
modern controversies. Daillé the Cal- 
vinist, astounded at the important, or 
rather, essential, place which they assign 
to bishops in the Christian economy, 
strove to prove that they were a work of 
no earlier date than the fifth century. 
The Anglican divines Beveridge and 
Pearson, especially the former, having 
as they conceived a deep interest in prov- 
ing the acceptance by the primitiveChurch 
of high views of episcopal power, examined 
with great learning and er the ques- 
tion of the origin of these Canons, and 
endeavoured to prove that they must 
have been compiled not later than the 
end of the second or beginning of the 
third century. The latest German re- 
searches (see Kraus’ “ Real Encykl.“) tend 
to the conclusion that, as collections, that 
of the first fifty Canons (see below) cannot 
be dated earlier than the middle of the 
fourth, while the remainder must be 
assigned to the sixth century. Bunsen, 
in his work on “ voltae bey and bis Age,” 
printed a translation of the Oanons and 
also of several versions of the Constitu- 
tions, with a voluminous commentary, 
the intent of which is to show that these 
ancient documents “ know of no sacrifice 
of the Mass, acknowledge no definition of 
the Catholic Church,” and, generally, are 
in “ flagrant contradiction ” with the later 


canon law. That one of the authors of 
that strange hybrid the “ Evangelical 
Church of Prussia” could bave persuaded 


himself that the spirit which breathes 
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from the Canons resembles in any way 
that which dictated the ecclesiastical 
legislation of the Prussian Government, 
is usy a singular instance of self-decep- 
tion! The temperate statement of Soglia 
seems to come much nearer the truth. 
From these Canons, he says, it may be 
clearly seen and proved, that the ordin- 
ations of bishops, s pirates and other 
clerics are no growth of a later discipline, 
that the dogma of the oblation and sacri- 
fice of the Mass is not new, nor the dis- 
tinction between clergy and laity, nor the 
power of a bishop over his clergy, nor 
excommunication, nor many other similar 
institutes, which have been assailed by 
heretics on the score of novelty.” 

After briefly describing what the 
Canons are, we shall reproduce the 

ve formed of their contents. 

The Apostolic Oanons are usually found 
in MSS. appended to the last or eighth book 
of the Apostolical Constitutions. In some 
copies they are but fifty in number, in 
others 5 The collection of fifty 
exists in a Latin form, having been trans- 
lated by Dionysius Exiguus from the 
original Greek towards the end of the 
fifth century. These fifty were always 
regarded in the West as authoritative in 
asense in which the remaining Canons were 
not; in the East no such distinction was 
made between them and the other thirty- 
five. From the analysis made by Drey 
(“Neue Untersuchungen,” &c.) it would 
appear that twenty-two out of the whole 
number substantially embody injunctions 
and rules contained in the extant apostolic 
epistles; ten are closely connected, both 
in time and import, with these; twenty 
date from the age of the great persecu- 
tions; and the remainder are assignable 
to the Nicene and post-Nicene periods. 
With regard to their contents, “the 
greater number, 76 out of 85, relate to 
the clergy, their ordination, the conditions 
of consecration, their official ministrations, 
orthodoxy, morality, and subordination, 
also to their temporalities, and to the 
relation of the diocese to the province ; so 
that it is clear that the regulation of the 
discipline affecting ecclesiastical persons 
was the main object of the collection.” 

With regard to the authority that 
should be assigned to them, while on the 
one hand the Emperors Constantine, 
Theodosius, and Justinian, the Council 
of Ephesus, and especially St. John 
Damascene, who ranks them with the 


Canon of the New Testament, are ali in 


33 which competent theologians | i 
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their favour, the consensus of opinion 
against them, since the sixteenth century, 
when they were first critically examined, 
is very strong. It is urged that Eusebius 
and St. Jerome are silent, though if such 
a collection of Canons had come down 
from the Apostles, they must have known 
of them; also that in the controversy 
(third century) between Pope Victor and 
St. Oyprian, neither party appealed to 
them, though, had they generally 
known, and believed to be genuine, they 
would at once have decided the point in 
dispute. Again, it is plain that many 
things mentioned in them—e.g. metro- 
politans, division of dioceses, distinction 
of Church from episcopal property, &c.— 
are of post-A postolic age. Third! 7: they 
teach in many places a doctrine which it 
is pan enh to ascribe to the Apostles, 
as when (No. 17) they forbid only that a 
man who has been twice married after hss 
baptism should be admitted into the ranks 
of the clergy, whereas the letter of Inno- 
cent I. (404) to Victricius, bishop of 
Rouen, proves that a second marriage dis- 
bara from ordination, even when the 

st had been contracted before baptism ; 
or (No. 66) when they lay down an un- 
wise rule on fasting; or (Nos. 46, 47) 
enjoin as to the re-baptism of heretics the 
contrary of that which Victor, following 
the true apostolic tradition, maintained in 
the dispute with Cyprian. Either there- 
fore it must be said that the Church 
teaches a doctrine and discipline repug- 
nant to what the Apostles taught—an 
assertion which would ibe impious—or it 
must be allowed that these Canons, in 
their entirety at least, cannot be ascribed 
to the Apostles. 

That Bunsen should have thought 
that these Canons breathed a spirit alien 
from that of the Roman Church is extra- 
ordinary. In them we view the Catholic 
Church as one body, attaching- great 
importance to unity, knowing its own 
mind, imposing a strict discipline on all 
its members lay and clerical, just as we 
see the Church in communion with Rome 
doing at this day. The thirty-fifth Canon, 
enjoining on bishops obedience to their 
metropolitans in the interest of that 
“unanimity” by which God is glorified, 
foreshadows—one might almost say, 

ts—the language of the Leos 
and the Gregories concerning the chair 
of Peter, for what could prevent dissen- 
sion among the metropolitans, unless 
they, too, had some one to look np to and 
obey f 
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APOSTOLIC FATHERS. A name 
given to Christian ea 8 9 in 
the 55 that o Apost les. 
Hefele’s edition of the Apostolic Fathers 
(4th ed. Tiibingen, 1855) contains:— 
0) An epistle, falsely ascribed to St. 

bas. Hefele places it between 
107-120. (2) Two letters (so-called) of 
Clement, Bishop of Rome. The former 
of the two (genuine), is assigned to the 
close of the first century. e second 
(spurious), is not a letter, but a homily of 
uncertain date. (3) The letters of St. 
Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch. Seven 
letters in the shorter Greek recension 
are genuine; they belong to the early 
part of the second century. (4) A letter 
of 1 Bishop of Smyrna, and 

isciple of St. John. ( 


5) An anonymous 
i to Diognetus. Hefele and many 
su 


, that the author lived 
shortly after the Apostles. (6) The 
“ Shepherd of Hermas,” an apocalyptic 
book, dating probably from the middle of 
the second century. (7) An account of 
the martyrdom of St. Pol ap iven by 
the contemporary Church of Smyrna. 

8) Early Acts of the Martyrdom of St. 
tius. The great edition of Cotelerius, 
appeared at Paris, 1662. It does not 
give the opne to Diognetus, and on the 
other hand contains the Pseudo-Clemen- 
tine writings, with the A lic Canons 
and Constitutions. An elaborate account 
of the whole literature of the subject will 
be found in the new edition by Gebhardt, 
Harnack and Zahn (Leipsic, 1876, seq). 

APOSTOLICAL CONSTITU- 
Tons (dardfes or Siarayai). Eight 
books, devoted to the discussion of eccle- 
miastical affairs. They profess to contain 
the words of the Apostles written down 
by St. Clement of Rome. The first Greek 
printed text was edited by Turrianus, and 
published in 1563. 

The spurious character of the book 
was soon evident to Catholic scholars, 
such as Baronius, Bellarmine, and Petavius, 
who were at one, at least on the main 

int, with Protestants like Daillé and 
ndel. But it is more difficult to say 
when the foundation of the book was 
laid, and when it took its present form. 
Eusebius mentions the “so-called teach- 
ings of the a (ro amoorodwy ai 
Aeyópevas Sayai), and similarly Atha- 
pasius speaks of the coaching of the 
Apea but it is doubtful whether they 
er to some work of which the present 
“Constitutions” are a later recension. 
Epiphanius quotes the “Constitution of the 
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Apostles” (ddraés), but his quotations 
never exactly correspond to, while one of 
them differs widely from, our present text, 

Pearson assigns the work, as it stands, 
to the middle = ina fifth A 
ren wee one of the leading modern 
authorities on the subject, says it is now 
the general opinion of the learned, that 
the book “ grew up secretly.” in the third 
century, and that the two last books, 
(7th and 8th) were added afterwards. 
There is an excellent edition by De 
Lagarde, 1862. 

APOSTOLICI. A sect of Gnostics 
described by St. Epi ius in his work on 
heresies; they called themselves by this 
name because they pretended to imitate 
the Apoatles in absolately renouncing the 
world. They held matter to be altogether 
corrupt and impure, and conseque 
rejected marriage, though they appear 
not to have been averse to ir 
connections, They were at no time 
numerous, and were dying out when 
Epiphanius wrote. In the twelfth century 
a sect appeared in Rhineland, and also in 
France, which took the same name, and 
held to a great extent the same doctrines ; 
but these A postolics allowed of marriage. 
St. Bernard preached two sermons against 
them. They were always reviling the 
hierarchy, the corruption of which they 
declared to be so great as to have vitiated 
all the sacraments of the Church except 
that of Baptism. A similar sect, calling 
themselves Apostolic Brethren,” ap- 

in North Italy towards the end 
of the thirteenth century; their leaders, 
Segarelli and Dulcino, both suffered at 
the stake. For an account of their wild 
fanatical tenets, see Milman’s ‘ Latin 
Christianity,” vii. 360. 

APOSTOLICUS. The word was 
applied to bishops generally in the ancient 
Church, rather, however, as an epithet than 
as a title. Then it was restricted to 
metropolitans or primates; thus Pope 
Siricius writes (about a.D. 390), “ut 
extra ccnscientiam sedis apostolice, i 
est, primatis, nemo audeat ordinare 
Even Alcuin, writing at the beginning of 
the ninth century, uses the word in this 
sense. Yet long before this the use of 
the term “sedes apostolica ” xar’ foxi», 
for the see of Rome (comp. Beda’s “ Hist. 
Eccl.” passim), had laid a foundation for 
the restriction of the term Apostolicus to 
the Roman pontiff. From the ninth cen- 
tury onwards we find it applied only to 
the Popes, and in course of time it came to 
be used of them as a title and official 
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tion. The Council of Rheims 
(1049) recognised the right of the Po 

to this title, “quod solus Romans sedis 
pontifex universalis ecclesie primas esset 
et Apostolicus,” and excommunicated an 
arch =e of Compostella for assuming 
to himself “culmen Apostolici nominis,” 
the eminence of the apostolic name. In 
the middle ages, Apostolicus (in Norman 
French apostoile) became the current 
name for the reigning Pope. (Kraus’ 
“ Real Encykl.;” Smith and Cheetham.) 

APPEAL. He who appeals has re- 
course to the justice of a superior judge 
from what he conceives to be the unjust 
sentence of an inferior judge. 

Appeals may be either judicial or 
extra-judicial, A judicial appeal is from 
the sentence of a judge acting as a judge. 
An extra-judicial appeal is from the in- 
jurious action of any superior, whereby 
the Lae thinks his rights are in- 
fringed—e.g. in a case of disputed patron- 
age, or abusive exercise of power. In 
these cases, as the extra-judicial appeal is 
not in the cause, but begins or lays the 
a eat . the 7 it is not, pro- 

rly speaking, an a at all. But 
there isone kind of oxtre-judicial appeal 
which is really such; it is when the 
appeal is made from a judge who has not 
decided judicially—eg. who has given 
sentence without hearing the arguments 
of counsel or the evidence of witnesses 
when these were required or allowed by 
the law. In this case the appeal is extra- 
judicial (for it is made against an arbi- 
trary act, rather than a motived judg- 
ment), yet it is a true appeal, for it 1s 
made from a judge to a ju 
Ihe object of appeals is the redress of 
injustice, whether knowingly or ignorantly 
committed. An appeal need not imply 
that the original sentence was unjust, for 
the production of new evidence in the 
superior court may change the aspect of 
a case, and cause a decision which was 
just on the assumption of one set of facts 
to be justly set aside on the discovery of 
further facts. 

A can be made 1 any jus 
da ing a superior; thus no appeal is 

Bal le, i scalar matters, from the 
ecision of the sovereign power, or the 
highest secular tribunal, in any country, 
for these, in such matters, recognise no 
superior. Again, there can be no appeal 
from the Pope; “ for he, as the vicar of 
Christ, recognises no superior on earth, 
and it is of the essence of s an appeal that 
it be made from a lower to a higher 
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judge, by whom the sentence of the first 


may corrected,”! Those who appeal 
from the judgment of the Pope toa future 
general council, of whatever rank or 
condition they may be, are formally ex- 
communicated in the bull “In Cœna 
Domini.” Nor can appeal be made from 
a general council legitimately convened 
an approve “ because it, being in union 
with the Roman Pontiff who approved 
it, represents the whole Church, from 
the sentence of which there can be no 
appeal.” ? 

As a rule, appeals should proceed 
regularly, through all the intermediate 
jurisdictions, to the supreme tribunal ; 

ut canon law admits of many exceptions 
to this. In the first place, all persons are 
at liberty to appeal to the Pope imme- 
diately, ing over all intermediate 
judges, in ecclesiastical and spiritual 
causes; and those subject to his tem- 
poral rule can do so in temporal causes 
also.“? The reason is, that the Pope is 
“the ordinary judge of all Christians, 
having concurrent power with all ordi- 
naries.” Many other cases are specified 
in the canon law, in which appellants are 
authorised to appeal to a higher court at 
once, passing over the intermediate juris- 
dictions. é 

At the same time there are numerous 
causes in which no appeal is permitted ; 
these are summed up in the following 
lines, which are a sort of memoria 
technica :— 


Sublimis judex, scelus, exsecutio, pactum, 
Contemptus, et res minimæ, dilatio nulla, 
Clausula quæ removet, res quæ notoria constat, 
Et textus juris clarus, possessio, fatum. 


There can be no appeal from a sublimis 
judex,” such as the Pope, or the soverei 
authority in a state. Scelus: that ia, 
those convicted of criminal offences and 
who have confessed their guilt have no 
appeal. Exsecutio:“ that is, when the 
cause has become a “res judicata,” the 
execution of the sentence cannot be 
stayed by appeal; this seems to be a 
rticular case of “ fatum.” “ Pactum:” 
if the parties have consented to a com- 
promise during the progress of the suit, 
there can be no appeal. Oontempt of 
court by a contumacious refusal to appear 
to the judge’s citation is another cause 
which deprives a litigant of the right to 
appeal ; as is (in civil causes) the utterly 


1 Ferraris, Appellatio, art. iii. 
1 Ibid, d ibid. 510. 
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insignificant nature of the point raised, 
according to the maxim, de minimis non 
curat lex. “Dilatio nulla:” that is, in 
1 T do not admit of delay, there 
can no appeal—at any rate, no such 
appeal as would have the effect of sus- 
pending the execution of the sentence ; 
as in a case aa eh 5 
issuing supplies o to soldiers, an 
the like. POlausala qua removet :” that 
is, when the original suit was conducted 
by 5 from the supreme tribunal 
under the clause “ P ERES remota,” 
the ordinary right of ap is annulled. 
The next two cases explain themselves ; 
by “ io” is meant that brief enjoy- 
ment of the subject of litigation which 
does not prej 7 in Fas 5 
degree ht of the other party; an 
by “ Cathe thoes prescribed terms and 
dates which are otherwise named “ fata- 
lia,” and the exact observance of which is 

in order that an appeal may 

proceed. For instance, unless an appeal 

inst a sentence be | within ten 

rok from its delivery, it cannot be made 
at 


Finally, no appeal having suspensive 
effect lies from a sentence of excommuni- 
cation, nor from legitimate 5 
correction of a superior paternally ad- 
ministered without legal process. (Fer- 
raris, Appellatio.) 

APPELLANTS. This was e ard 
iven to the among the Frenc 
clergy, headed t by the Cardinal de 
Noailles, archbishop of Paris, and four 
bishope, who ap to a future general 
Ba i constitution Unigenitus 
(1713), by which the Holy See had con- 
demned a hundred and one propositions 
of a more or less Jansenistic c ter, 
extracted from the writings of the Père 

Quesnel. [JANSENISTS. } 
APPROBATION. The formal judg- 
ment of a prelate, that a priest is fit to 
hear confessions, It does not involve 
jurisdiction—+.e. a bishop does not neces- 
sarily give a priest power to hear con- 
fessions in his diocese, because he pro- 
nounces him fit to do so, though in fact a 
bishop always or almost always gives a 
secular priest jurisdiction, at the time he 
1 el him. This approbation by the 


„ or one who has quasi-episcopal 
jurisdiction, is needed for the validity of 
abeolution given by a secular priest, un- 
less the said priest has a ial bene- 
fice.! The bishop who approves must be 


1 Concil Trident. xxiii. 15. 
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the ee the place in which the con- 
fession is heard and this approbation may 
be limited as to time, place, and circum- 
stances. 

ulars, in order to confess members 
of their own order, require the approval 
of their superiors; to confess seculars, 
that of the bishop of the diocese. 

APSE (Greek, avis, a wheel or 
arch). Nothing is known of the shape of 
the Christian churches which were built 
before the time of Constantine. As- 
suming, therefore, that ecclesiastical 
architecture dates from the fourth century, 
the apse may be considered as one of its 
primitive features, for it already existed 
in many of the basilicas or of jus- 
tice or commerce, which, when Chnisti- 
anity rose into the ascendant, were freely 
placed at the disposal of the bishops by 
the civil power. It was the semicircular 
termination of the basilica in which sat 
the judges; the same construction may 
often be seen in French courts of justice 
at this day. When utilised for Christian 
98 its extreme end was occupied by 
the bishop’s chair; the seats of the clergy, 
following tbe semicircle, were on 
right left ; the altar was in the middle 
of the apse, or just in front of it; and 
beyond the altar was the choir. In the 
Byzantine style, which arose in the East 
aiter Constantine had transferred the seat 
of empire to his new city on the Bos- 

horus, the apse was retained; a notable 
instance of this may be seen in the church 
of St. Sophia at Constantinople, built in 
the sixth century. It appears also in the 
old Byzantine churches at Ravenna, and 
also in several churches on the Rhine, of 
later date but in the same style. In France 
and England the Byzantine architecture 
received that splendid development which 
is called Norman ; but the apse, in all large 
churches at least, still beld its ground, 
though it occasionally took a triangular 
or a polygonal form. Norwich Cathedral 
is perhaps the finest example of the 
round apse that we have in land. 
The cathedral of Durham, of which the 
nave and choir were finished, much as 
we now see them, about the beginning 
of the twelfth century, had originally an 
apse, but on account of a failure in the 
masonry, this was taken down and the 
present magnificent chapel of the Nine 
Altars substituted in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. In the later styles which followed 
the Norman, the French builders as a 
rule retained the apse, while the English 
generally abandoned it for the rectangu- 
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lar form. (Oudin, “Manuel d’Archéolo- 
3 e. 

j 8 [See ENcRATITES. 
ARCHANGEL. See ANGEL. 
ARCHBISHOP (Gr. dpytericxoros). 

The word first occurs in the fourth cen- 

tury; St. Athanasius speaks of himself 

and also of Alexander, his predecessor in 
the see of Alexandria, under this name. 

In earlier r 2 ar 5 

suffragan bisho epending on them, 

and exercised sritan juriaddotion within 

a certain hical area which was 

their province, were called metropolitans. 

As Christianity extended itself, the 

bishops of the more important cities under 

the metropolitans came themselves to 
have suffragan bishops under them, to 
whom they were metropolitans. It be- 
came n , therefore, to find some 
new title for the old metropolitans, and 
the terms primate, exarch [see those 
articles] and archbishop came into use. 

In the West the name “ archbishop” was 

scarcely heard before the ninth century. 

For a time the words patriarch and 

archbishop appear to have been used in- 

terchangeably. At present the terms 

“archbishop” and “ metropolitan” have 

the same meaning, except that the latter 

implies the existence of suffragans, where- 

as there may be archbishops without suf- 
fragans, as in the case of Glasgow. 

In the middle ages the archbishops 

an ample jurisdiction : they had 

the right of summoning provincia] coun- 

cils; they could judge their suffragans as 

a tribunal of first instance, and hear on 

appeal causes referred to them from the 

episcopal courts within the province. 
he jurisdiction of a metropolitan over 
his suffragans in criminal causes was trans- 

ferred by the Council of Trent (sess. xiii. 

De Ref. c. 8) to the Holy See; in civ 

causes it remains intact. Provincial coun- 

cils, owing to the difficulties of the times, 
have been less frequent in recent times 
than formerly; but, by the Council of 

Trent (sess. xxiv. 2, De Ref.), metropoli- 

tans are bound to convene them every 

three years. An archbishop can receive 
appeals from his s in marri 

cases, and (with the authority of the pro- 
vincial council) visit any suffragan’s 
diocese. The right also devolves upon 
him of appointing a vicar capitular on 
the decease of a suffragan bishop, if the 
chapter fail to appoint one within eight 
days. Two venerable insignia still mark 
hia superior dignity—the peun with 
which he is invested by the Holy See, and 
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the double cross borne on his “stemma” over 
his arms. An archbishop has the right 
of carrying his cross throughout his pro- 
vince, except in the presence of the 
or a Cardinal Legate. Until the a 
bishop has received the pallium he can 
only style himself A. electus; and, although 
confirmed and consecrated, he cannot con- 
voke a council, consecrate chrism, or exer- 
cise any other acts of higher jurisdiction 
and order. 

Gregory the Great, while giving to 


St. Augustine peony jurisdiction over 
all English and British sees, designed to 


make London and York metropolitan sees, 
with twelve suffragans under each (Bed. 
“ Hist. Eccl.” i. 29). But the priority 
of Kent in receiving the Gospel led to the 
primatial see being fixed at Cagterbury, 
not at London; and the troubled state of 
the North long deferred the arrangement 
proposed for York, and never even in the 
end suffered it to attain the dimensions 
contemplated by Pope Gregory. For a 
short time in the eighth century, while 
Mercia was 8 5 kingdom, Lich- 
field was raised by the Holy See to metro- 
pan rank. Similarly the see of St. 
vid’s in Wales received the pall for a 
brief period in the twelfth century. At 
that time there were two archbishops, at 
Canterbury and York, with thirteen and 
two suffragans respectively, oe Hunt. 
“ Hist. Ang.“ i. 5). After the change of 
religion the archiepiscopal ae re- 
mained in abeyance in England, till re- 
vived in ourdaysin the person of Nicholas 
Wiseman, who was created the first 
archbishop of Westminster, in 1850. 
ARCHDEACON (Gr. dpyididxovos). 
At a very early period it was the prac- 
tice for a bishop to select one of the 
deacons of his church to assist him both 
in the divine worship and in the ad- 
ministration of the diocese. As was 
natural, his choice fell, not necessarily 
upon the senior deacon, but upon him in 
whose ability and firmness he could most 
confide. Thus we read of Eleutherus as 
the deacon of Pope Anicetus, in the second 
century; of St. Lawrence the deacon of 
Sextus II. in the third ; and of St. Atha- 
nasius, who as the deacon of Alexander, 
the bishop of Alexandria, attended him at 
the Council of Nicæa. The name “ Arch- 
deacon ” first occurs in the writings of St. 
Optatus of Milevis (about 370). im- 
portance of the office continually grew, and 
we learn from St. Jerome that in his time it 
was considered a degradation for an arch- 
deacon to be ordained priest. It was the 
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duty of the archdeacon, under the Bishop's 
direction, to manage the 5 ; 
provide for the support of the clergy, the 
poor, widows, orphans, pilgrims, and 
risoners; to keep the list of the clergy, 
Ne. An able archdeacon, as was to 
expected, often succeeded to the see on 
tbe death of the bishop who had ap- 
pointed him. At first there was but one 
archdeacon, but in the immense dioceses 
which the conversion of the Western 
nations caused to arise, the epi 
duties could not be effectually performed— 
so far as the temporal side of them was 
concerned—without the appointment of 
several archdeacons a 5 Orel ail 1 
gates. That they sho 
invested with the Tariana 4 
the bishop, and ultimately even receive 
independent powers, was a natural con- 
sequence of this state of things. In the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries their 
wer rose to its height. About 1100 
igius, upon transferring his episcopal 
throne from Dorchester to Lincoln, di- 
vided his vast diocese into seven arch- 
deaconries, in each of which the arch- 
deacon resided in the chief town of his 
vince with quasi-episcopal state, and 
ae a jurisdiction which was often 
formidable even to laymen. Armed with 


such high privileges, the archdeacons be- | all 


n to encroach on the authority of the 
Fishops, and this led to their downfall. 
Long before this the Church had ordered 
that archdeacons on their appointment 
must receive priestly consecration ; now a 
series of councils in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries occupied themselves 
with limiting their powers and bringi 
them back into a des subordination to 
the bishops ; finally, the Council of Trent 

and extended these restrictions, 
ing from the archdeacons and giving 
back to the bishops that jurisdiction in 
matrimonial and criminal causes which 
had been the chief source of their in- 
fluence. Amongst ourselves the office of 
archdeacon was not revived on the re- 
storation of the hierarchy in 1850; the 
i who now most nearly corre- 
to the archdeacon of the primitive 
Charch is the bishop’s vicar-general. [See 
that article. | 
ARCHERS, COURT OF. An ancient 
court, in which the jurisdiction of the 
Archbishop of Canter is still exer- 
ceed by a judge known as the Dean of 
Arches. It received its name from Bow 
Chureh in Oheapside (S. Maria de Arcu- 
bus), in which ite sittings were wont to 
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be held. (See Hooks Church Diction- 
ary.) By a clause in the Public Wor- 
ship Act (1877) the office of Dean of 
Arches is merged in that of the judge 
appointed under that Act. There is an 
appeal from the sentence of this court to 
e Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, which now ts the old 
Court of Delegates, and practically, as 
representing the Crown, upholds the doc- 
trine of the royal suprem idi 
without appeal all spirit 
may be brought before it. 
ARCHIMANDRITE. [See AnBor.] 
ARCHIVES, ARONIVIST (Greek 
dpxeia). The utility of the preservation 
of public records was fully understood by 


causes that 


by | the ancients; the record office at Rothe, 


which Virgil alludes to (“ populi tabu- 
laria vidit ”), was an enormous building. 
Episcopal archives have probably been k 
from the very beginning of the Church. 
The archivist or Proto-scriniarius of Rome 
was an important personage; besides 
having charge of a rtion of the 
records, he was the head of all the secre- 
taries and notaries of the Roman Court. 
A decree of the Congregation of the Coun- 
cil of Trent (1626) specifies what ought 
to be preserved in an episcopal archive— 
namely, the processes and proceedings in 
| aoe tried in the biekop’s court; 
episcopal sentences, prece decrees 
mandates, &c.; reports a registers of 
all kinds relating to ecclesiastical affairs 
within the diocese; and complete inven- 
tories of Church property, movable and 
immovable. (Ferraris, Archtviwm.) 
ARCH-PRIEST (Gr. dpyerperBure- 
pos). The chief of the rs, as 
the archdeacon was the chief of the dea- 
cons. The name dates from the fourth 
century. The arch-priest was usually the 
oldest of the priests attached to the ċathe- 
dral ; 95 instances are not wanting of 
their being chosen by the bishops for 
special qualifications, without regard to 
seniority. The principal function of the 
arch-priest was, during the illness or 
absence of the bishop, to replace him in 
the Church offices. He occupied the 
place of the bishop in the ceremonies of 
public worship, as the archdeacon did in 
the administration of the diocese. As 
population increased, a rural arch-priest 
was placed in each of the larger towns, 
who was to the local clergy what the 
arch-priest of the cath was to the 
cathedral clergy. In course of time the 
latter came to be called the dean, the 


former rural deans. The privileges of 
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arch-priests, like those of archdeacons, 
were often usurped by laymen in the ages 
after Charlemagne. Great divergences 
grew up in different countries, with regard 
to the duties, rank, and privileges assigned 
to them. In later times they appear to 
have been superseded to a great extent 
by vicars foran (q.v.). 

Towards the end of the reign of 
Elizabeth, the Holy See, finding that the 
Catholic clergy in En land were much in 
need of a recognised head, yet unwilling 
to send a bishop, lest the government 
should take it as an excuse for fresh 
cruelties against the Catholics generally, 
appointed George Blackwell superior 
of the English mission, with the title 
and aon of “ Arch-priest.” A con- 
sultative body of twelve assistant priests 
was nominated at the same time. This 
was in 1598. After some years Blackwell 
took a course about the new oath of alle- 
giance which displeased the Holy See, 
and he was superseded (1608) by Birk- 
head. Towards the end of the reign of 
James, and after Birkhead had been suc- 
ceeded by a third arch-priest, Harrison, 
the violence of the persecution being now 
much abated, Gregory XV. decided that 
the time was come to send a bishop to 
England. The first vicar-apostolic was 
accordingly appointed, in 1623. 

ARISTOTLE. [See PHILOsoPHY.] 

ARIUS AND ARIANISM. The 
heresy of Arius consisted in the denial 
of the Son’s consubstantiality with the 
Father, and so virtually of Christ's true 
and eternal Godhead. In opposition to 
this error, the first Nicene Council de- 
fined that the Son is “ only-begotten, 
born of the Father, t.e. of the Father's 
substance;” that he is “not made,” as 
creatures are, but that he is “ consub- 
stantial” with the First Person of the 
Blessed Trinity. The council added a 
condemnation under anathema of certain 
Arian propositions, in which this heresy 
was summed up. To understand them, 
we must know something of the way 
in which Arianism arose and spread; 
and this, again, we cannot do, till we 
have acquainted ourselves with the teach- 
ing on the mystery of the Trinity which 
prevailed in the early Church. e shall 
take the points in order, reserving for 
the close of the article an account of 
Arianism in its later developments. 

1. It might seem as if there could be 
little need of dwelling on the doctrine of 
the Trinity, as held by the Ante-Nicene 
Fathers, Every Christian is bound to 
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know and believe the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and it cannot be supposed, that 
the early Fathers and Martyrs of the 
Church were ignorant of a fundamental 
doctrine of the faith. Scripture, too, 
sets the matter at rest. Our Lord pro- 
claims the unity of his nature with that 
of the Father. “I and the Father are 
one.” “The Father is in me and I in 
the Father.” “The Word was with God,” 
St. John says, “and the Word was God.” 
Now, in one sense it is true, that Arius 
could find no support for his heresy 
in the Ante-Nicene age. Scripture de- 
clared and the Church taught from the be- 
ginning three propositions from which the 
whole of the Nicene definition follows by 
logical consequence: viz. first, that the 
Son is distinct from the Father ; next, that 
the Son is God ; and, thirdly, that there is 
but one God. All this is certain, but it is 
also true that the Ante-Nicene Fathers 
often used inaccurate language on this 
e that we do not find in them the 
full and developed doctriue of the Trinity, 
as the Nicene Council defined it; and that 
this explains to a certain extent the suc- 
cess of Arianism and the calamities it 
brought upon the Church. Nor need we 
wonder at these defects in the teaching of 
the early Fathers. They were not and 
could not be content with the simple 
enunciations of the propositions enume- 
rated above: they endeavoured (and how 
could they do otherwise?) to reconcile the 
apparent contradictions which they in- 
volve, and to recommend them as reason- 
able to those outside the Church. And 
in this part of their work, they were not 
secure from error. One or two leading 
instances will be given of the errors into 
which many of them fell when, instead 
of merely delivering the tradition which 
they had received, they began to specu- 
late and reason about it. <A difficulty 
met them, the moment they began to con- 
sider the eternity of the Son. A son is 
generated, and generation postulates a be- 
ginning : how, then, could the Son be eter- 
nal? They did not cut the knot, as 
Arius did, by denying the eternity of the 
Son, because the Catholic faith saved 
them from such an error; but still man 

of them did introduce a theory incon- 
sistent with the unchangeable simpli- 
city of God. The Word, they admitted, 
was eternal, but many of them—all, in- 
deed, except St. Irenaeus and the Fathers 
of the Alexandrian school—denied that 
he had always been Son. With us, the 
word is conceived first of all in the mind 
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and then comes forth as articulate sound. 
So, they maintained, the Word had al- 
ways been in the bosom of the Father 
(Acyos edtdderos); afterwards he issued 
forth as the first- ee land 
tion (Adyos spodopixos), and by this pro- 
5 i ap became the Son. 
They were led into similar error in con- 
aidering the relation of the Word to 
creatures. Down to St. Augustine's time, 
the Fathers generall attributed the divine 
a itions in the Old Testament to God 
the Son, and this interpretation led some 
into erroneous ideas on the subordination 
of the Son to the Father. Thus Justin 
5 of a God under the maker of the 

universe, and that the “ maker 
and Father of all” could not “ have left 
the region above the sky and a in 
a little corner of the cee bd 
speaks of a “ son visible according to the 
measure of his derivation, while lan- 


of the same import was used by 
Grigen and Novatian.® Another source 
of erroneous arose in the third 
century. The Sabellians denied a real 
distinction between Father and Son, and 
in his anxiety to establish the distinction 
between these divine Persons, Dionysius 
of Alexandria, in the year 260, com 
the relation of the Father and the Son to 
that between a vine-dresser and the vine, 
asserted that the Son was “ made by God ” 
(wotnpa roô Geov) that he was “foreign 
to the essence of the Father (févov 
and “did not exist till he 
In the same year, another 
Dionysius, bishop of Rome, on account of 
charges 9 by certain orthodox pre- 
lates against his namesake of Alexandria, 
summoned a synud at Rome, and issued a 
memorable document to the bishops of 
Egypt and Libya. “Had the Son,” the 
Pope argues, created, there would 
have been a time when he was not; but 
the Son always was.” Thereupon, the 
Alexandrian bishop, in two letters which 
he sent to Rome, explained away his for- 
mer inaccurate age, showed that 
his adversaries had taken a one-sided view 
of his teaching, and distinctly confessed 
the Son’s eternity. This case is instruc- 
tive in several ways. It shows that early 
Fathers, who words which sound like 
Arianism, were far from the Arian 
belief ; and it is evidence of the vigilance 
with which the successor of St. Peter 
1 Justin. Dial. 60. 


2 Ade. Prur. 14. 
5 Petav. De Trinit. viii. 2, 4 seq. 
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uired 
him to watch, over the deposit of the 
faith.’ 

2. The orthodox doctrine had been 
maintained in Alexandria by subsequent 
78 when, about the year 318 or 
320, Arius began to put forward a heresy 
which engaged all the energies of the 
Church for more than half a century. 
He is said to have been a Libyan by birth ; 
he had twice joined the Meletian schism, 
but had been reconciled to the Church, 
and was exercising the office of a priest 
in Alexandria. Ahe bishop Alexander, 
Socrates tells us, was discoursing to his 
clergy on the Trinity in Unity. Arius, 
who was distinguished for his leaming 
and logical skill, contradicted the bishop, 

that the Son, because begotten, 
must have had “a beginning of existence; 
that there was a time when he did not 
exist (Av dre ovx zy); and that he was 
made, like other creatures, out of nothin 
(EE obe dyrwv xe ryv tmdoracw). If 
we add to this that, according to Arius, 
the Son was liable to sin in his own 
nature, and that his intelligence was 
limited, we have a sage statement of 
the Arian doctrine. He not only held 
that the Father was separated from the 
Son by a priority of time—or rather like 
time, since time in the proper sense n 
with the Son—but he denied that the Son 
was from the Fathers substance. He 
did not merely reject the word dépoovcws 
or consubstantial, as an orthodox synod 
at Antioch had done in 269,? but also the 
other language in which early Fathers 
had exp the same idea. 

Arius won many to his side: in 
ticular he was supported by the famous 
Eusebius of Nicomedia, who had great 
influence on Constantine. He had friends 
among the other bishops of Asia, and 
even among the bishops, priests, and nuns 
of the Alexandrian province. Meanwhile, 
he was condemned in two Alexandrian 
synods and obliged to leave the city. He 
took refuge first in Palestine, afterwards 
in Nicomedia; he gained the favour of 
Constantia, the emperor’s sister, and he 
disseminated his doctrine among the pop- 
ulace by means of the notorious book 


watched, as his supreme office 


1 Hefe ili hichte, i. 255 seg. See 
on the whöle subject, Petavius, De Trin. ; New- 
man, Hi of Arianism, and Causes of the 
Success of Arianism. 

? Hefele, Conciliengeschichte, i. 140. We are 
of course aware that the fact of this rejection 
has been doubted, but we cannot believe there 


is any serious ground for questioning it. 
E 


' 
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which he called dera, or “ entertain- 
ment, and by songs adapted for sailors, 
millers, and travellers. 41 first Const an- 
tine looked on the whole affair as a strife 
of words, and sent Hosius of Cordova 
to Alexandria, that he might restore 
poco between Arius and his bishop. 

is attempt failed, and the First General 
Council met at Nicwa. It anathematised 
Arius, with all who affirmed “ that there 
was a time when the Son of God was not; 
that he was made out of nothing; that he 
was of another substance or essence [than 
5 epee dpe hei 0 15 alter- 
able or e. i l was 
1 after many dis ies in which 
the deacon Athanasius, then only twenty- 
five years old, was the t champion of 
the faith. Arius and things who refused 
to anathematise him were banished. 

However, when the cause of Arianism 
seemed desperate, it suddenly revived. 
Constantia pleaded this cause with her 
brother on her death-bed. Constantine 
asked Athanasius (bishop of Alexandria 
since 328) to restore Arius to Church 
communion. This great confessor firmly 
refused, and, though the Emperor did not 
insist, Athanasius was grievously calum- 
niated and exiled to Treves. Other 
opponents of the heresy met with like 
treatment. Eustathius of Antioch and 
Marcellus of Ancyra were deposed. The 
Emperor called Arius to Constantinople, 
with the view of restoring him to the 
communion of the Church. It is right to 
add, that Arius had assured the Emperor 
on oath, that the doctrine for which he had 
been excommunicated was not really his. 
Before, however, he had attained his end, 
a sudden death struck him down as he 
walked through Constantinople escorted 
by his followers. He died in the year 
336, the eightieth of bis age. 

Arius was dead, but his heresy still 
prospered. Constantius, who came to the 
throne in 337, recalled Athanasius next 
year to Alexandria. Soon, however, a 
charge of Sabellianism was brought against 
the saint; he fled for his life from his 
episcopal city, and took refuge in Rome, 
when Pope Julius in a synod solemn! 
acquitted ‘inn But a council at Antioc 
confirmed his deposition, and drew u 
four confessions of faith, in which the würd 
“ consubstantial ” was studiously omitted. 
Through favour of Constans, who ruled 
the West, a council met at Sardica in 343 
or 344, declared their adherence to the 
Nicene Creed, and restored Athanasius, 
with Marcellus and others, to their sees. 
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In spite of the fact that the Arian or 
Eusebian bishops held a counter-council at 
Philippopolis, the Sardican decrees en- 
joyed an almost cecumenical authority, 
and Constantius permitted the return of 
Athanasius to Alexandria. However, 
after the death of his brother Constans, 
Constantius renewed his persecution of 
the Catholics. At Arles and Milan synods 
condemned Athanasius, while Pope Libe- 
rius and other bishops who would not sub- 
scribe the condemnation were exiled. 
Again an intruder seized the episcopal 
throne of Alexandria, and Athanasius, in 
356, sought an asylum with the Egyptian 
monks. A 

This temporary triumph of Arianism 
proved its ruin. The heretics presented 
an appearance of unity so long as they 
were engaged in a struggle for life or 
death with the orthodox. No sooner did 
they feel themselves secure than the 
began an internecine conflict with eac 
other. The strict Arians, led by Aetius, 
a deacon, and a bishop Eunomius, taught 
that the Father and Non were unlike, and 
that the latter was made out of nothing. 
They were also known as Eunomians, 
Anomoeans (from ddnotos, unlike), or 
Exucontians, because they said the Son 
sprang from nothing ee ovx dvr). 
Another party, known as Semiarians, a 
name. they received about 368, when 
they held a famous synod at Ancyra, 
sonfessed that the Son was “ like in sub- 
stance to the Father (dots kar’ ovoiay). 
Basil of Ancyra, Eustathius of Sebaste, 
Macedonius, and Auxentius of Milan, 
were the most noted among them. A 
third party, led by Ursacius, Valens and 
Acacius (from whom they are sometimes 
called Acacians), rejected the phrase “ like 
in substance or essence,’ and contented 
themselves with the vague statement that 
the Son was “like” the Father. The 
Council of Ancyra, as we have seen, Was 
Semiarian. The second Sirmian synod, in 
357, condemned the Semiarian as well ag 
the orthodox formula, while Semiarianiam 
secured a fresh victory in the third council 
held at the same place. Pope Liberius, 
under fear of death, is believed by many 
to have subscribed this third Sirmian 
formula, while at the same time he anathe- 
matised those who denied that “the Son 
is in essence and in all things like to the 
Father.” In 359 the Emperor did his 
utmost to establish Semiarianism, but his 
efforts were in vain. The Eastern bishops, 
160 in number, met at Seleucia; 400 
Western bishops at Rimini. The latter 
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stood firm at first to the faith defined 
at Nicea, but they were overcome by 
threats and by bodily suffering. At last 
both the Eastern and Western council 
subscribed a formula, in which the word 
“essence” was rejected altogether as un- 
rit da and the Son was defined to be 
“ like the Father in all things.” 

This defeat of the Semiarians by 
Arians inclined the former to accept the 
Nicene faith, and at a council held at 
Alexandria in 362 Athanasius, who had 
returned to his see on the accession of 
Julian the Apoatate, received many of 
them into communion. The Acacians, on 
the other hand, allied themselves with the 
strict Arians. Arianism found a power- 
ful supporter in the Emperor Valens (364- 
378), who expelled Athanasius from his 
see. This was his fifth exile. But the 
palmy davs of the heresy were over. His 
people insisted on the recall of Athanasius 
to his see, in which he remained till his 
death, in 373. Ambrose in the West, and 
in the East the three Oappadocian 
Fathers, Basil the Great, Gregory of 
Naziapzus, and Gregory of Nyssa, fought 
the battle of the faith. The orthodox 
Emperor Theodosius secured the peace of 
the Church, and the Nicene decrees were 
enforced again by the General Council of 
Constantinople (381). 

So much for the history of Arianism 
1155 the subjects of the Roman Empire. 
It had still a great part to play among 
the Barbarians. The West Goths received 
Christianity in the Arian form through 
their great missionary Ulfila (consecrated 
bishop by Eusebius of Nicomedia in 341), 
and Valens allowed a part of their nation 
to settle in Thrace on the condition that 
they became Arians. Soon after, the 
East Gotha in Italy, the Vandals in 
Afriea, the Suevi in Spain, the Burgun- 
dians in Gaul, the Lombardians who emi- 
5 upper Italy, became Arians. The 

andal persecution of the Catholics, 
whieh rivalled that of Diocletian in 
severity, began under Genseric in 427 and 
lasted till 533, when the Byzantine 
general Belisarius conquered Africa. In 
Spain, which had fallen under the power 
of the West Goths, Hermenegild, son of 
the king, fell a sacrifice to the Arian 
fanaticism of his father, in 584. Her- 
- Menegild’s brother Reccared, who began 
to reign in 586, became a Catholic and 
estabhshed the faith in Spain, with the 
help of a great council which met at 

Toledo in 589. About a century earlier, 
Clovis, with 3000 of his Franks, had 
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received Catholic baptism, and the 
triumph of the Frankish arms sealed 
the fate of Arianism. 

ARLES, COUNOILS OF. (l) In 
314, assembled chiefly to settle the Dona- 
tist disputes. This council represented the 
entire Western Church. The number of 
the bishops who met is uncertain, and the 
acts have perished. But we know that the 
Holy See was represented there by two 

riests and two deacons, and Constantine 

imself says he assembled very many 
bishops from diverse and almost innumer- 
able districts.” It appears from the 
letter of the council to Pope Silvester, 
that the Donatists were condemned, and 
Ceecilian, the orthodox bishop of Carthage, 
acquitted. A synod at Rome in the pre- 
vious year had given the same decision. 
The council also decreed that Easter 
should be observed on the same day 
throughout the world, the day to be 
notified by the Pope (Can. i) that 
baptism conferred with the proper form 
was valid even if given heretics 
(Can. 8); that a bishop should be con- 
secrated by three others (Can. 20) ; that 
a married priest or deacon who lived with 
his wife should be deposed (Can. 29) 
(see Hefele, “Concil” p. 201 seg.). In 
353 a council at Arles was terrified by 
the Emperor Constantius into a con- 
demnation of St. Athanasius (Hefele, ib. 
p. 662.) Various other synods which 
met in the same place are mentioned by 
Hefele. 


ARTICLE OF FAITH. [See 
Dos MA.] 
ASCENSION, FHAST or. This 


feast had been kept from time immemorial 
in St. Augustine’s day, and he attributes 
its institution to the Apostles. We have 
a sermon among the works of St. Chryso- 
stom preached on Ascension Day. St. 
Augustine calls it Quadragesima, because 
kept forty days after Easter; the Greek 
name Tessarocostes or Tetracostes was 

iven for the same reason. Gregory of 

ours mentions a procession which used 
to be held on this day, in memory of that 
which the Apostles made from Jerusalem 
to Bethany and the Mount of Olives. It 
was also the custom in ancient times to 
bless the bread and new fruits in the Mass 
of this day. 


The practice of lighting the paschal 
candle in solemn Mass till the feast of 


the Ascension was established throughout 
the Franciscan Order by a decree dated 
1263. In 1607 the Congregation of Rites 
ordered that the paschal candle should be 
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lighted when Mass is sung and in Vespers, 
on Easter Sunday, Easter Monday, Easter 
Tuesday, on Saturday in Low Week, and 
on Sundays till Ascension Day, when it is 
extinguished after the Gospel. The rite 
symbolises Christ's 59 from the 

postles. (Benedict De Festis.“) 

ASCENSION OF CHRIST. Our 
Lord ascended into heaven forty days 
after his resurrection, and therefore, 
eines to the common reckoning, on 
a Thursday. The opinion of Chrysostom 
rhe the Ascension took place on nded by 

ay, is quite singular. He ascen 
his ae wer—not, indeed, St. Thomas 
remarks, by the power proper to a natural 
body, but by the virtue proper to him as 
God and by that which belo to a 
blessed spirit. Such an ascension, St. 
Thomas continues, “is not against the 
nature of a glorified body, the nature of 
which is entirely subject to the spirit.” 
Christ ascended from Mount Olivet in the 

resence of his disciples, whom he 

lessed as he parted from them. He took 
his seat at the right hand of God, the 
sitting posture symbolising his rest from 
toil and his judicial power; the “ right 
hand of God denoting, according to many 
of the Fathers, the 1 05 of Jesus Christ 
God and man with God the Father: 
according to some other writers, signifyi 
that as man he holds the next place to 
God in heaven. Angels, as has been 
generally inferred from the sacred narra- 
tive, attended him in his ascent, and the 
souls of the just, who had been detained 
in Limbo, entered heaven with him. Thus 
“ascending on high, he led captivity 
captive.” 

Theologians give many reasons for 
our Lord’s ascension. The glory which 
he receives in heaven is due to 
the merits of his sacred humanity. 
For Christians, too, it was “expedient that 
he should go.” Faith is exercised by the 
fact that we can no longer see our Lord: 
His ascent into heaven is the pledge that 
we shall follow him if we are worthy. 
Above all, according to the constant 
teaching of the Fathers, Christ exercises 
his priestly office in heaven. Just as the 
high-priest on the day of Atonement 
offored sacrifice without on the brazen 
altar, and then with the blood of the 
sacrifice and with burning incense, entered 
the holy of holies, so the high-priest of 
the new law, having offered himself as a 
sacrifice on Mount Calvary, continually 
presents his merits and exhibits his 
gacred wounds before the Eternal Father. 
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Whether he as man actually prays for us, 
is uncertain. Of course he does not pray 
as the saints do, for they are creatures, 
and ask of God what they cannot give by 
their own power. And the words “ Christ, 
pray for us, could not be lawfully used, 
on account of the scandal and confusion 
they would create. But it is quite 
ible that Christ, as Petavius' expresses 
it, by “a voluntary condescension ” still 
rays for us, as he did while on earth. 
P Benedict XV.“ De Festis.“) 

ASCETZ (Gr. doxéw, doxnrns). The 
belief that through bodily “exercise,” 
and a strict discipline imposed on the 
senses, it was in the power of man to per- 
fect his moral nature and rise to spiritual 
heights not otherwise attainable, had 
been common both among Jews and 
Pagans for some time before the coming 
of Christ. Philo’s account of the Essenes 
is well-known—a Jewish sect of mystical 
and ascetic tenets, much diffused in 
Palestine in the first century before 
Christ, with its initiations, grades, and 
secrets, living in villages because of the 
luxury and immorality of the towns, 
renouncing marriage, and following rules 
of strict 1 in regard to food, 
sleep, and whatever else nature craves. 
The Therapeutæ in Egypt were a similar 
sect. Their name—and that of the 
Essenes is said to have the same mean- 
ing—signifies healing, for they believed 
that their discipline healed the concretam 
labem of the soul’s impurity. 

In the Pagan world similar doctrines 
were widely held by the Stoics. Both 
ae them and the Essenes the doc- 
trine of the two principles, the persuasion 
that matter was emal evil, and 
that he was most perfect who was 
freest from the blasting touch of animal 
existence, coloured largely both their 
theories and their practice. The Christian 
Ascetes could not so deem of that fleshly 
nature of which Christ their divine Lord 
had deigned to be a partaker: to master 
the lower nature was their aim, not to 
eradicate it; desire and fear, joy and 
grief, they did not regard as in themselves 
evil, but as to be brought by discipline 
into a strict subordination to the true end 
of man, which is to know and love God, 
and do his will. The means which they 
employed were voluntary . fast- 
ing, perseverance in prayer, voluntary 
poverty, and maceration of the flesh. In 
the Apostolical Constitutions (Kraus, 
p. 96) the Ascetæ are mentioned as an 

1 De Incarnat. xii. 8. 
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tie 15 7 Christians 1 
clergy and the laity. As a gener 
rule, they did not go a of the 9 10 
like anchorites and monks, but strove to 
live a perfect life in the world. Abuses 
after a time appeared, particularly in 
regard to the yusaixes cuveicaxrot, wo- 
men who lived under the same roof 
with Ascetes for the benefit of their 
ane Modern lifo, especial h ted 
e, when permea 

with Baconian ideas 8 true 
task of man in the world, is pointedly 
unascetic. If we turn over a series of 
pictures of eminent modern men, there is 
one common feature which we cannot fail 
to notice, whether the subject of the pic- 
ture be artist, or literary man, or man of 
action, and whatever sear alg wer, 
or benevolence may breathe from the face 
—namely, the absence of an expression of 
self-mastery. A similar series of por- 
traits of men who lived in the middle 

when law was weaker than at 
present, but the sense of the necessity of 
self-control stronger, reveals a type of 
countenance in which the calmness of 
self-conquest, gained by the Christian 
aGoxnois, is more uently visible 
than in later ages. 

ASCETICAL THEOLOGY. A 
name given to the science which treats of 
virtue and perfection and the means by 
which pd are to be attained. Whereas 
mystical theology deals with extraordina 
states of prayer and union with God, 
` ascetical writers treat of the ordinary 
Christian life. The number of ascetical 
writers has at all times been great in the 
Church, but during the last three centuries 
specia) attention been given to the 
hfe of secular, as distinct from religious, 
persons. St. Francis of Sales and St. 
Alphonsus Liguori may be mentioned as 
modern saints whose ascetical works are 
most esteemed. 
day, according eae tod 8 

ing to our present o ance 

of the forty days’ fast of Lent. But that 
it did not come within the quadragesimal 
period in primitive times we know from 
the testimony of Gregory the Great, who, 
in speaking of the fast, describes it as of 
irty-eix days’ duration—that is, as ex- 
tending over six weeks, from the first 
Sunday in Lent to Easter Day, omitting 
Sundays. Thirty-six days are nearly a 
tenth part of the year, and thus, by ob- 
ing the fast, Christians were thought 

to render a penitential tithe of their lives 
to God. Lent, therefore, at the end of 
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the sixth century, began on the first 
Sunday, and we know from the Sacra- 
mentary of Gelasius that the practice was 
the same at the end of the fifth century. 
At what time Ash Wednesday and the 
three following days were added to the 
fast has not been precisely ascertained. 
It is true that in the Sacramentary of 
Pope Gregory there is a Mass for Ash 
Wednesday, under the heading“ Feria IV., 
ye jejunii ” (beginning of the fast); 
whence it might be inferred that Pope 
Gregory, in spite of the words cited above, 
had himself before his death sanctioned 
the alteration in question. But this 
would be an unsafe conclusion, for one of 
the beat MSS. of the Sacramentary does 
not contain this heading. However this 
may be, a Capitulary of the Church of 
Toulon (714) and the liturgical work of 
Amaury (about 820) describe the Lenten 
usage as identical with ourown. There 
can be no difficulty in understanding the 
motive of the change; for by the addition 
of the four days preceding the first 
Sd E number of fasting days 
before Easter (the Sundays being omitted) 
becomes exactly forty, and accords with 
the fasta recorded of Moses and Elias, - 
and with that of our Saviour in the 
wilderness of Judea. 

The office for Ash Wednesday opens 
with the solemn ceremony which has 
given the day its name. After an in- 
troit and four collects, in which on 
and mercy are implored for the . 
the faithful approach and kneel at the 
altar rails, and the priest puts ashes on 
the forehead of each, saying, Memento, 
homo, quia pulvis es, et in pulverem rever- 
teris (Remember, man, that thou art 
dust, and shalt return to dust). The 
ashes are obtained by W palms 
of the previous year. The Lenten pas- 
torals of Bishops, regulating the obser- 
vance of the season, usually prescribe that 
the fust on Ash Wednesday shall be more 
rigorously kept than on any other a in 
a the four last days of Holy 
ee 


The administration of the ashes was 
not originally made to all the faithful, 
but only to public penitents. These had 
to appear before the church door on the 
first day of Lent, in penitential garb and 
with bare feet, Their penances were there 
imposed upon them; then they were 
brought into the church before the biehop, 
who put ashes on their heads, saying, 

1 In French, Mercredi des Cendres ; in Ger- 
man, Aschermit 
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besides the words “Memento,” &c., “age 
eee ut habeas vitam sternam,’ 
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from corruption and it was united to her 


soul in the kin 


om of heaven. The 


pent (or, do penance), that thou mayst Church ‘signifies her. belief in this fact by 


have eternal Jife. He then made them an 
address, after which he solemnly excluded 
them from the church. Out of humility 
and affection, friends of the penitente, 
though not in the same condition, used to 
join themselves to them, expressing in 
their outward guise a similar contrition, 
and offering their foreheads also to be 

rinkled with ashes. The number of 
these persons gradually increased, until 
at length the administration of ashes was 
extended to the whole congregation, and 
the rite took its present form. (“ Dict. of 
Antiq.” Smith and Cheetham; Kössing, 
in Wetzer and Welte.) 

ASPERGES. A name given to the 
sprinkling of the altar, clergy, and people 
with holy water at the inning o 
High Mass by the celebrant. The name 
is taken from the words, “ a me,” 
„Thou shalt wash me, O a with 
hyssop,” &c., with which the priest begins 
the ceremony. During the Easter season 
the antiphon “Vidi aquam ” is substi- 
tuted. is custom of sprinkling the 
people with holy water is mentioned in 
the Canon of a synod quoted by Hincmar 
of Rheims, who lived at the beginning of 
the ninth century. 

ASPERSION. [See Baprisé.] 

ASSUMPTION. Afterthe death of 
her divine Son the Blessed Virgin lived 
under the care of St. John. It is not 
quite certain where she died. Tillemont 
conjectures from a passage in a letter of 
the Fathers assembled in the General 
Council of Ephesus that she was buried 
in that city, but the common tradition 
of the Church represents her as havi 
died at Jerusalem, where her empty tom 
was shown to pilgrims in the seventh cen- 
peak In any case, it is certain that she 

y died, and that her exemption from 
sin original and actual did not prevent 
her paying this common debt of humanity. 
The very fact that she had received a 

ible nature rendered her liable to 
eath. Except for the special gift of 
immortality which he received from God, 
Adam would have died in the course of 
nature, even if he had never sinned; and 
St. A ine declares that our Blessed 
Saviour would have died by the natural 
decay of old age, if the Jews had not laid 
violent hands upon Him.“ 

Still, although the Blessed Virgin 

tasted of death, her body was preserved 


! Billuart, De Myster, Diss. xiv. a. 1. 


celebrating the feast of her Assumption 


on the fifteenth of August. There is no 
distinct assertion of the Se tiled assump- 
tion in the prayers of the feast, but it is 


lain that the Church encourages and a 
orea this belief from the fact that ike 
selects for the lessons during the octave 
a e from St. John Damascene in 
which the history of this corporal as- 
sumption is given in detail. This pious 
belief is recommended by its intrinsic 
reasonableness, for surely it is natural to 
suppose that our Lord did not suffer that 
sacred body in which he himself had 
dwelt and from which he had formed 
his own sacred humanity to become a 
prey to corruption. It is confirmed by 


f | the testimonies of St. Andrew of Crete, 


of St. John Damascene, and of many 
ancient M logies and Missals, cited 
by Butler in his note on this feast. It is, 
moreover, a striking fact that, notwith- 
standing the zeal of the early Church in 
collecting and venerating relics, no relics 
of the Blessed Virgin’s body have ever 
been exhibited. Much weight, too, must 
be given to the common sentiment of the 
faithful. “ Admirable, says Petavius, 
“ig the admonition of Paulinus of Nola, 
an author of the greatest weight, who 
bids us adhere to the common voice of 
the faithful, since the spirit of God breathes 
upon them all.“ 

The corporal assumption is not an article 
of faith. Still Melchior Canus sums up 
the Sopp teaching of theologians on 
this head when he says :—“ The denial 
of the Blessed Virgin’s corporal assump- 
tion into heaven, though by no means con- 

to the faith, is still so much opposed 
to the common agreement of the Church, 
that it would be a mark of insolent te- 
merity.”? 

e feast, according to Butler, was 
celebrated before the sixth century in the 
East and West. The Greeks called it 
koipnots or peráoracıs ; the Latins, dor- 
mitio, pausatio, transitus, assumptio. 

| ASTROLOGY. The doctrine of the 
| Church on this matter is clearly laid down 
by St. Thomas. There is nothing contrary 
to the faith in holding that the stars 
affect the bodies of men, and so indirect} 

cause passions to which most men will 
give way. Taking this influence of the 
heavenly bodies for granted (and ita ex- 


1 Petav. De Incarnat. xiv. 2. 
2 Melchior Canus, De Locis Theolog. xii, 10, 
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tiger or non-existence Pi fa ie of 
ysical acience, not of theology), an 
astrologer may make probable guesses at 
the truth. But he cannot predict with 
certainty our future actions, for it is of 
faith that the will in all cases remains 


Astrology was forbidden to the early 
Christians. A law of the emperor Hono- 
rius condemned astro to ishment. 


remains h 
asylums, tbe inviolable character of which 


was nearly always connected with some 
notion of the religious sanctity of the spot, 


were common among the nations of anti- 
quity. Rome, says the legend, grew out 
of an asylum for malefactors of eve 

description; and Moses (Deut. xix. 2 
appointed cities of refuge, whither men 
who had committed involuntary homicide 
might flee and be safe. The same privi- 


lege passed over to the Church, and was 
sed ulousl by the Christian em- 
perors. osius punished the viola- 


tion of the protective sanctity of a church 
as a crime of lese-majesty. But the im- 
munity from the consequences of crime 
arising from the extended assertion of 
the principle of sanctuary led to many 
abuses, and by the legislation of Justinian 
those guilty of certain ified crimes 
were to find no right of asylum in the 
ehurches. 

For particulars as to the immunities 
long enjoyed by certain famous English 
sanctuaries—e.g. St. Cuthbert's franchise, 
Beverley, and Westminster — see the ar- 
ticle SANCTUARY. 


ATHANWASIAN CREED. [See 
CREEDS. } 

ATONEMENT. [See SACRIFICE OF 
Crist. } 

ATFRIBUTES OF GOD. (See 
Gop. } 


ATTRITION, as distinct from con- 
trition, is an imperfect sorrow for sin. 
Contrition is that sorrow for sin which has 
for its motive the love of God whom the 
sinner hasoffended. Attrition arises from 
a motive which is indeed supernatural— 
that is to sa rehended by faith—but 
whicb still 9 of contrition. Such 
motives are the fear of hell, the loss of 
heaven, the turpitude of sin. By this 

1 Summ. i. 116, 4; Fleury, Hist. vi. 20; xxii. 
19; clxxvii. 66, i 
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last, we understand the turpitude of sin 
as revesled by faith. We may also, for 
the sake of clearness, exclude from our 
definition that kind of sorrow which theo- 
logians call serviliter serviks—the sorrow 
which makes a man renounce sin becau- e 
he is afraid of hell, while at the same 
time he would be ready to offend Ged 
if he could do so without incurring the 


1 

1 1 to 8 
attrition, as explai above, is an 
an effect of God's grace. This is clear 
from the words of our Lord, Fear him 
who can destroy both body and soul in 
hell; “ from the declaration of the Tri- 
dentine Council, that attrition which pro- 
ceeds from considering the baseness of 
sin or from the fear of hell and punish- 
ment, if it excludes the purpose of sinning 
and includes the hope of pardon, .. is a 
true gift of Godand an impulse of the Holy 
Spirit ;”! and from subsequent pronounce- 
ments of the Popes, particularly of Alex- 
ander VIII. e council put forward 
this Catholic truth against Luther, and 


succeeding Popes against the Jansen- 
sists 


Further, the Council of Trent teaches? 
that attrition does not of itself avail to 
justify the sinner. Sin which 5 
the soul from God is only annulled by 
love which unites it to him. 

But a question was long keenly de- 
bated among Catholic di vines, viz. whether 
if a man comes with attrition to the 
sacrament of penance and receives abso- 
lution, this avails to restore him to God's 
grace. The negative opinion was held by 
the French clergy in their assembly gene- 
ral of the year 1700, and prevailed in the 
universities of Paris and Louvam. On 
the other hand, the affirmative, according 
to which a sinner who receives absolu- 
tion with attrition is justified through 
the grace which the sacrament confers, 
has always apparently been the com- 
moner tenet in the schools. It resta on 
the strong srgument that as perfect con- 
trition justifies without the actual re- 
ception of the sacrament of penance, it 18 
hard to see why this sacrament should 
have been instituted, if perfect contrition 
is needed to get any from it. Alex- 
ander VII. in 1667 forbade the advocater 
of either opinion to pronounce any theo- 
logical censure on their opponents. But 
at present the opinion that attrition with 


1 Concil. Trident. sess. xiv. cap. 4. De Penit. 
3 Ibid. 
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the sacrament of penance suffices is 
universally held. St. Liguori! calls it 
“ certain. 

AUDIANS or AUDEANS. [See 
ANTHROPOMORPHITES. | 

AUDITOR OF ROTA. [See Rora.] 
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retensions to high antiquity made by 

mis order, or on its behalf, have involved 
the history of its origin in much obscurity. 
Their commencement has been ascribed 
to some supposed resolution taken by the 
Apostles to renounce all private pro 
and live in common. This being difficult 
of proof, the foundation of the order was 
at least 5 to St. A 
gustine of Hippo, whose rule, it was said, 
the ams had never ceased to 
follow. But it cannot be omn that iA 
Augustine ever composed a rule, rly 
socalled. He did, indeed, write bet apt 
“ De Moribus Clericorum,” and he also 
wrote a letter (No. 109) in which he laid 
down a rule of life for the religious women 
under his direction, not 3 them to 
strict enclosure, but requiring them to re- 
nounce all individual property. But when 
and by whom the injunctions contained in 
this letter were adapted to communities 
of men, are points which have never been 
cleared up. Moreover, it has been urged, 
that if St. Augustine promulgated a rule 
and founded congregations which have 


had perpetual succession ever since, it | h 


seems impossible to explain how St. 
Benedict should have been universally 
ed for centuries as the founder of 
estern monachism. 

| In one sense, indeed, the regular 
Canons of St. Austin may lay claim to an 
antiquity with which no other order can 
compete; for, as canons, they grow out 
of an institution and a way of life which 
reach nearly to theapostolic age. [Canon.] 
Considered, however, as a icular in- 
stitution, the mode in whic they arose 
has been thus explained. Discipline hav- 
ing become much relaxed among the 
canons of the various cathedrals in the 
Frankish empire, a council held at Aix- 
la-Chapelle in 816 drew up a rule for 
their obeervance. But as this rule did 
not absolutely prohibit the acquisition or 
enjoyment of private property, abuses 


crept in; and the Po Nicholas 
II. and N II., sireanously assisted 


by St. Peter Damian, held councils at | h 


Rome in 1059 and 1068, by the decrees 
of which the rule of Aix-la-Chapelle was 


1 Moral Theol. vi. n. 440. 
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amended, and in particular the canons 
were bound to a community life and to 
the renunciation of private property 
(Fleury, Hist. Eccl.” Ki.). Even after 
these councils, the canons of many 
churches lived in much the same way as 
before; those, therefore, who obeyed the 
rule prescribed, by way of distinction 
from the recalcitrants, were called regular 
canons, The rule itself after a time was 
commonly described as the rule of St. Au- 
ine, apparently because it was held to 

in conformity with his 100th letter and 
the general spirit of his teaching. The 
adoption of this rule facilitated the for- 
mation of independent bodies of r 
canons, neither connected with cathedrals 
nor with collegiate churches, as had 
hitherto been the case; accordingly, soon 
after the beginning of the twelfth century, 
we read of the foundation of societies of 
canons, following the rule of St. Austin, 
in several countries of Europe. In Eng- 
land these canons—who were regarded as 
monks, not as friars—were very popular 
and had many houses; they were called 
Black Canons. At the time of the Disso- 
lution there were about 203 of the 
houses in land; two out of their 
number, Waltham and Cirencester, were 
presided over by mitred abbots. New- 
stead Abbey, the birthplace of the poet 


Byron, was originally an Augustinian 
ouse 


In Ireland this order was even more 
popular than in England, holding there, 
in fact, much the same prominent position 
that the Benedictines held amongst our- 
selves. D’Alton puts the number at 223 
monasteries and 33 nunneries. The 
Augustinian priors of Christ Church and 
All Hallows, Dublin, and of the monas- 
teries at Connell, Kells, Louth, Athassel, 
Killagh, Newtown, and Raphoe, had 
seats in the Irish parliament. (Hal ot, 
“ Ordres Monastiques ; ” Dugdale's Mon- 
asticon.”) 

AUGUSTINIAN HERMITS. The 
remarks made in the foregoing article on 
the Canons apply equally to the preten- 
sions to an historical descent from St. Aus- 
tin made by the Hermits who bear his 
name. In point of fact the order origi- 
nated in a union of several existing con- 
gregations effected in 1265 under the 

irection of Pope Alexander IV. Their 
ouses soon became very numerous, and 
the usual variations in to the strict 
observance of their rule, followed by re- 
formations of greater or less fame, made 
their appearance. They were regarded 
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as friare, not as monks, and were 1 
aggregated to the other orders of friars 
by Pius V. in 1567. Their house at 
ittenberg had the dubious honour of 
counting Martin Luther among its mem- 
bers. e Augustinian Hermits are said 
to have in the sixteenth century 
three thousand convents with thirty 
thousand friars, besides three hundred 
nunneries following a similar rule. But 
during the French Revolution an immense 
number of their houses were dissolved ; 
and at the present time scarcely a hundred 
. In England rding to T 
, according to Tanner, 
there were about thirty-two houses of 
A inian Hermits at the Dissolution. 
The most celebrated was the friary at 
Oxford, which educated many dis- 
ingui men; here Erasmus lodged 
with his friend Prior Charnock when he 


visited Oxford. A crumbling gate- 
way in New Inn Hall Lane alone is left 


to mark the spot. Capgrave, the 
known hagiographer, was an A 
Hermit. At the present time there is one 
house of A inian friars in England (at 
Hoxton, London, N.), none in Scotland, and 
twelve in Ireland viz. Drogheda, in the 
rovince of Armagh; Dublin, Rathfarn- 


well- 
. o n 


, Callan, New , and Grantstown 
(to which community belonged the illus- 
trious Dr. Doyle); Fethard, Cork, Lime- 


rick, and Dungarvan, in the province of 
Cashel; and Ballyhaunis and Galway in 
that of Tuam. The house in London, as 
well as one in Rome, form part of the 
Irish oe which now numbers about 
forty-five Fathers and twenty clerical 
students, and whence A inians have 
gone out who have founded a new and 
separate province in the United States of 
5 where ages) “ 5 

es, convents, and co 8. — 
dale’s ‘“‘Monasticon.”) i pa 

AUREOLE (from aureolus, golden, 
gilt, of golden colour). 1. In Christian 
art it is the gold colour surrounding the 
whole in sacred pictures, and repre- 
senting the glory of the person represented. 
It is distinct from the nimbus, which only 
covers the head. The aureole (also called 
scutum, vesica, piscis, &c.) was usually re- 
served for pi 
Persons, of Ohrist, and of the Blessed Vir- 

with the Holy Child. (Kraus, 
“ Archaeol. Dict.”) 

2. In theology, it is defined as a cer- 
tain accidental reward added to the 
essential bliss of heaven, because of the 
excellent victory which the person who 


ictures of the three divine. 
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receives it has attained during his warfare 
upon earth. It is given, according to St. 

omas, i to virgins, martyrs, and to doc- 
tors and preachers. Virgins have tri- 
umphed with special glory over the flesh ; 
martyrs, over the world, which persecuted 
them to death; preachers, over the devil, 
whom they have driven, not only from 
their own hearts, but also from shoes of 
others. 

AUTOCEPHALS (abroct /. A 
name given by Greek canonists to metro- 
politans who were not subject to a patri- 
arch. Such were the metropolitans of 
Oyprus, who contrived to free themselves 
from subjection to the Patriarch of An- 


tioch ; or, again, the archbishops of Bul- 
garia, who were independent of Constanti- 
nople. 


AUTO DA FE. [See INQuisiTION.] 

AUZILIARY BISHOP. See 
BIS Or.] 

Avi MARIA. This familiar prayer, 
called also the Angelical Salutation, con- 
sists of three (1) the salutation of 
the Archangel Gabriel, Ave [Maria] gratia 
plena, Dominus tecum; benedicta tu in 
mulieribus; (2) the words of Elizabeth to 
our Lady, et benedictus fructus ventris tui; 

8) an addition made by the Church, 
ancta Maria, Mater Des, ora pro nobis 
atoribus nunc et in hora mortis nostra. 
arts 1 and 2 seem to have come into 
common use as a formula of devotion to- 
wards the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury ; the use of them is enjoined by the 
Constitutions of Odo, bishop of Paris, in 
1196. The third part gives a compact 


and appropriate expression to the-feelings 
with whic Christians regard the Blessed 
i The words nunc. .. nostrœ are 


Mi 

said to have come from the Franciscans; 
the rest of the verse is believed to have 
first come into use in the middle of the 
fifteenth century. The whole Ave Maria 
as it now stands is ordered in the brevi- 
ary of Pius V. (1568) to be used daily 
ae each canonical hour and after Com- 

e. 

j ALYMITES (d priv. (vpn). By this 
term the Greek Schismatics designate 
Christians of the Latin Church, because 
the latter use unleavened bread in the ad- 
ministration of the Eucharist. In the 
Western Church the point has never been 
regarded as of vital importance; the priest 
is only enjoined sub gravi to use unleavened 
breid: and the Council of Florence de- 
clared (1439) that after consecration the 


1 Supplem, qu. xcvi. 
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body of our Lord was really present (vera- 
citer confici) whether the bread used were 
made with or without leaven. But the 
Greek ecclesiastics who assented to this 
article were ill received by their country- 
men on their return to Constantinople 
(Gibbon, ch. 5 and this point of 
using or not using leaven is still one of 
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the marks of difference between East and 
West. The ents either way are 
well summed up by Fritz (art. Arymites, 
Wetzer and Welte). The original pro- 
priety of using or not using leaven turns 
mainly on the question whether Maundy 
Thuraday was within the period of the 
Azymes; on which see HoLy WERK. 


B 


BACCANARISTS (or PAccana- 
RIstTs), or Regular Clerks of the Faith of 
Jesus. The object of this congregation, 
founded at the end of the last century by 
one Baccanari or Paccanari, a native of 
the Trentino, was to revive the suppressed 
Society of Jesus under another name. In 
1798, 5 ecclesiastical ap- 
proval for his project, Baccanari with 
twelve companions took possession of a 
country house near Spoleto, and com- 
me a monastery. They wore the 
Jesuit habit, and made the three simple 
vows, to which they added afterwards a 
fourth vow of unconditional obedience to 
the Pope. Many others joined them, and 
oa Ry branches in France and even in 
Holland. But as the prospect of a speedy 
revival of the Society of Jesus grew 
brighter, members of Baccanari’s congre- 
gation began to desert him, some joini 
the Jesuit coll which had never 
to subsist in Russia, others repairing to 
the kingdom of Naples, where the Society 
was re-established in 1804. Finally, in 
1814, the Jesuits being everywhere re- 
stored, the 8 J Baccanarists applied 
for admission into the order, and the con- 
gregation o° the Faith of Jesus came to 
an end. 

BATUS. A famous theologian of the 
University of Louvain, who anticipated the 
errors of Jansenius, His real name was 
Michael Bay. He was born at Melin in 
the Low Countries, in 1513. He studied 
at Louvain, where he taught philosophy 
and took his Doctor's degree. In 1551 be 
became Professor of Scripture, and in 1563 
he was sent to the Council of Trent by the 
King of Spain, returning in the following 
year to university. He won great 
repute by his undoubted learning and by 
his blamelees life, and honours were heaped 
upon him. In 1578 he was made chan- 
cellor of the university, and, at a later 
date, General Inquisitor for the Nether- 
lands. He continued to teach till his 
death, in 1589. 


However, his life was a stormy one. 
Baius deserted the scholastic method and 
did much to revive the study of the 
Fathers. No one, of course, could justly 
blame him for promoting patristic learn- 
ing. But he marred the services which he 
might well have rendered to the Church, 
by exaggerating and misinterpreting 

e Augustinian doctrine on grace. His 
lectures excited opposition especially 
among the Franciscans, and several pro- 
positions taken from his oral teachi 
were delated to the Sorbonne and con- 
demned there. In 1563 and 1564 he 
published various treatises on free will, 
original justice, justification, &e. Three 
years later, Pius V. condemned 76 pro- 
positions, re 0 on the whole the 
opinions of Baius, although some are not 
actually contained in his works. These 
propositions were condemned “in globo et 
respective,” as heretical, erroneous, sus- 
picious, rash, scandalous and offensive to 
pious ears—t.e, each of the propositions 
merited one of these censures, but no 
particular censure was attached to any 
one proposition. The name of Baius was 
not mentioned in the bull, which was 
communicated privately to the theological 
faculty at Louvain without being pro- 
mulgated. Various disputes arose on the 
authority and sense of this bull which 
need not detain us here. Gregory XIII. 
confirmed the bull of his predecessor, and 
again condemned the propositions. The 
famous Jesuit Toletus took the constitu- 
tion of Gregory to Louvain, where it was 
read before the assembled university. 


| Thereupon Beius acknowledged that many 
of the condemned propositions were to be 


found in his writings. ‘‘ I condemn them,” 
he said, “ according to the intention of the 
bull, and as the bull condemns them.” 
Toletus, it is reported, 5 
that he had never met a more learned or 
more humble man. 

The following are the chief heads of 
the erroneous system which Baius maju- 
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tained. He regarded original justice, 
including the perfect subjection of the 
lower nature, as a part of human nature, 
5 i 8 to 5 
ts. Starting from this principle, he 

feld further that eternal life woul have 
been due to Adan, in the event of his 
perseverance, as a matter of rigorous 
Justice, excluding grace and mercy al- 
together. Consequently, man, after the 
fall, was, till restored by grace, mutilated 
in nature and capable only of sin. Baius 
did not deny the freedom of the will in 
terms, but he did so in effect, for he made 
it consist in the mere absence of external 
restraint. Man chose tosin, but he could 
not choose anything else. The Benedic- 
tme Gerberon published the works of 
Baius with the documents relating to the 
controversy in a quarto volume at Cologne 
in 1696. (See Kuhn, “ Dogmatik,” vol. iv. 
p 319 seg.; and his article Baius in 
etzer and Welte. Linsenmann, “ Mi- 
chael Baius und die Grundlegung des 


Jansenismus,” Tübingen, 1867.) 
BALDACCHEINO. A eyed such 
as is often suspended over the high-altar, 


usually hanging from the roof of the 
church, though sometimes, as at Rome, 
it rests on four pillars. 

From the time when Constantine 
began to build sumptuous churches, the 
altar-table was overshadowed by a 
canopy made in the form of a cupola and 
surmounted by across. It was adorned 
with sculptures and rested on columns of 
precious material. This canopy was 
named cibortum, p, from its resem- 
blance to the bowl of a cup, and the Blessed 
Sacrament was placed in a vessel sus- 
pended by a cord from the interior of this 


canopy. 1 

name Baldacchino is said to have 
come into use in the middle ages and to 
be derived from Baaldak, the name by 
which Babylon waa known during the 
time of the crusades. Baaldak or Baby- 
lon was celebrated for the manufacture of 
fine silken stuffa, and with these the canopy 
was frequently hung. (Rock, H ierurgia, 

- 506 seg. 

Baldacchino is also used as the name 
- of the canopy which is carried over the 
priest who bears the Blessed Sacrament in 


5 on Holy Thursday, Corpus 
‘hristi, Ke. (Gavantus.) 


BANWER. An ecelesiastical banner 
is one in which the stuff, whether of silk 
or linen, on which religious persona, ob- 
jects, or mottos are depicted, is not nailed 
to the staff, as in the case of an ordinary 
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flag, but to a transverse bar which is 
attached to the staff and with it forms 
the figure of a cross. Of this kind were 
the cavalry standards (varilla) used in 
the Roman army. At the head of the 
staff, above the banner, and also in those 
signa militaria which were without 

banner, was fixed some emblem possessing 
significance in the eyes of the soldiers, as 
an eagle, or a serpent, or a ball, or a bronze 
figure of Victory, or of Mars, or of the 
reigning emperor. Constantine, after his 
vision, and the victory which followed 
over Maxentius, ordered that the sacred 
standard (labarum) which had been shown 
to him should be adopted throughout the 
army, the eagle or other figure at the 
head of the staff being replaced by the 


sacred monogram X or R, representing 
115 5 letters of the Greek ä 

riat ian a pologists—e. 9. Minucius 
Felix and Tertullian- are fond of drawing 
attention to the resemblance which a 
Roman military standard bore to a cross. 
The adoption of the labarum would at 
once satisfy the large and ever increarin 
number of Christians in the im rial 
armies, and not displease the Pagan 
soldiers, because the traditional shape 
was not departed from. 

As the soldier in battle looks to the 
colours of his regiment, and while the 
float aloft knows that the day may still 
be won, and is animated to do valiantly, 
so should Christians, as the Church by 
her sanction of banners reminds us, fix 
their gaze on that Cross of Christ which 
is the standard of their warfare, and be 
continually animated by the thought to 
fresh courage. 

Banners are chiefly used in processions, 
but they are also hung round or near the 
altar, their prime significance being in all 
cases that they show forth the victory of 
Christ. 

In the military orders [see that article} 

a practice was introduced for each knight 
at the time of hia admission to hang up 
his banner in the church; hence the 
mouldering relics which may be seen in 
Henry VII. s Chapel, Westminster, in St. 
George’s Chayel, Windeor, and_ other 
places. (“ Dict. of Greek and Roman 
Antiq.,” Smith; Smith and Cheetham ; 
Schmid in Wetzer and Welte.) 

BANES. The proclamation of in- 
tended marriage, in.order that if anyone 
is aware of an impediment, he may state 
it to the ecclesiastical authorities, and £0 


prevent the celebration of the wedding. 


60 
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roclamations were introduced first 
of all by the custom of icular places, 
but it was not till 1215 that they were 
imposed, at the Fourth Lateran Council, by 
a general law binding the whole Church.“ 
The Council of Trent? orders the banns to 
be proclaimed by the parish priest of the 
ns who intend to marry, during 
on three continuous festivals. At 
the same time, it permits the ordinary to 
dispense from the obligation of proclaim- 
ing the marriage, for a grave reason. 
According to theologians and the S. 
Congregation of the Council, the banns 
must be proclaimed in the parish church 
of the contracting ies, and in each 
parish church if they live in different 
parishes, at the principal Mass on three 
continuous Sundays or holidays of obliga- 
tion—or at least on days when there is 
sure to be a concourse of le in the 
church. It is generally held that if the 
marriage does not take place within two 
months, or at most four, of the last 
publication, the banns must be proclaimed 
anew. 
BAPTISM (from Barriopds, dipping, 
or immersion® in 1 A 8 
meaning was given to i y St. 
John the gr on who baptised or im- 
mersed his iples in the Jordan, to 
signify the . and renewal by 
which the whole man was to be cleansed 
and purified. The Talmud of aed 0 
mentions a baptism of Jewish proselytes, 
but it is impossible to say when this rite 
arose. In any case, it is certain that 
when our Lord made baptism the rite 
of initiation into his Church, he employed 
a symbolism already familiar to the 
Jews. en 9 . the 3 a 
dignit ond the tim of John, 
3 the 8 er of penance 
into the sacrament of regeneration. The 
Gospels do not tell us when Christian 
baptism was instituted, and a great 
variety of opinions has prevailed upon 
this point among the Fathers and theo- 
logians of the Church. We may, how- 
ever, safely assume that Christ instituted 
baptism before his Passion, for since bap- 
tism is, as we shall eee further on, the gate 
of the sacraments, the Apostles could not 


Tinge is the corresponding Latin word 
ertullian. 


s 
used pA 4 

4 Döllinger, First Age of the Church, p. 818. 
The Jewish baptism is fully described by Bux- 
torf, sub voc. 937 See also Ewald, Geschichte 


des Volkes Israel, vol. vii. p. 155. 
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have received Holy Communion at the Last 
Supper, unless they had been previously 
made Christians by baptism. Ohrist him- 
self did not as a general rule baptise ; still 
he did, according to an ancient tradition, 
baptise St. Peter, who conferred the 
sacrament on St. Andrew, St. Andrew on 
St. James and St. John, and they on the 
rest of the twelve.“ After Christ's 
Passion and Resurrection, or at latest 
after Pentecost, the precept of receiving 
baptism became binding on all human 


ae 

fter this sketch of the history of the 
institution and promulgation we may go 
on to consider the sacrament as it ex- 
ists in the Church. We shall treat 
of the following points in order: viz. 
the essentials in the administration of 
the sacrament, its effects, its necessity, 
and the ceremonies with which it is 
given. 

I. Under the first head questions occur 
as to the matter, the form, the minister, 
and the subject of baptism. (a) The 
matter is water, poured on the head of 
the candidate. The Scripture makes it 
clear enough that water is to be used, but 
it is not so plain at first sight that the 
sprinkling or pouring of water will suffice. 
In Apostolic times the body of the bap- 
tised person was aore, for St. Paul 
looks on this immersion as typifying 
burial with Christ, and speaks of baptism 
as a bath.? Immersion still prevails 
among the Copts and Nestorians, and for 
man baptism was so given among 
the Latins also, for even St. Thomas, in 
the thirteenth century, speaks of baptism 
by immersion as the common practice 
(communtor usus) of his time.“ Still the 
rubric of the Roman Rituale, which states 
that baptism can be validly given by 
immersion, infusion, or aspersion, is fully 
justified by tradition, Persons on a sick- 

d, in danger of death, were baptised 
where they lay without immersion. This 
pd roa was always considered sufficient, 
and in case of recovery they had only to 
get the ceremonies supplied and to be 


oe a 5 of . Al. Higa me 1 
wor t em. Al. tom. iii. p. 494 
Dindorf 2 ed). : pen © 

? Rom. vi. 4; a ery v. 26 (Aovrpe). 

5 It is not true that the Greeks and all other 
Orientals baptise by immersion. The child is, 
indeed, according to the common Oriental rite, 

laced in the font; but the actual baptism is 

infusion of water on its head. Bitluart, 

e 55 i. 3, where Goar is quoted. Denzinger, 

1 ientalium, p. 17. St. Thom. Sum. iii, 
3 ° 
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confirmed. It is only necessary for the 
validity of the 1 to pour the 
water once for although a threefold in- 
fusion or immersion has been given from 
the earliest times, still here, too, we meet 
with exceptions, for Gregory the Great 
allowed the Spanish Chuck to continue its 
custom of baptising by one immersion. 

(8) The form or words used in the 
sacrament are “I baptise thee in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost,” or words equivalent 
to these. Thus the Greek form “The 
servant of Christ N. is baptised in the 
name,” &c., is valid, as a from the 


instruction of Eugenius IV. to the Arme- | h 


nians, and from subsequent decisions of 
the Holy See. A form similar to that of 
the Greeks is used by all the Orientals, 
except the Oopts, Abyssinians, and 
8 3 to the Latin 
form. y t theologians sup 
that the Apostles, for a time, in 1 of 
a special tion, baptised simply in 
the name of Christ; but this opinion 
seems to rest on a very questionable in- 
terpretation of passages in the New 
Testament. 

(y) The minister of baptism, says 
Eugenius IV., in the instruction quoted 
above, “ is a priest to whom in virtue of 
his office it belonge to baptise.” The 
Roman Rituale prescribes that baptism 
should be given by the parish priest of 
the place, or by another priest 1 

him, or by the ordinary. A deacon is 

extraordi minister of solemn 
baptiam. The Pontifical mentions bap- 
5 one of his duties, a duty, however, 
which he can lawfully exercise only by 
are from the bishop or priest. 
But besides this, in case of necessity, any 
one, even a beretic or Jew, may baptise 1f 
he uses the proper matter and form, and 
intends to do what Christ ordained ; and 
even if no such necessity exist, baptism so 
iven, although unlawful, is still valid. 

t one who is not a priest may baptise 
is clear from the fact that Philip the dea- 
con did so, as we learn from the Acts of the 
Apostles. Tertullian expressly says that 
baptism can be given “by all.“? The 
38th Canon of the Council of Elvira, in 
306, assumes the same truth. There was, 
however, a difficulty in early times about 
baptism given outside of the Church—viz. 
by heretics. St. Cyprian and Firmilian de- 

1 Euseb. Hist. vi. 43, with the notes of 
Valesius. 

3 53 oe cit. p. 18, 
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nied, St. Stephen, the contemporary Pope, 
affirmed, its validity, The Pope appealed 
in favour of his view to Apostolic tradi- 
tion. It is needless to say that the Pope’s 
teaching prevailed. The great Council of 
Arles in 314 decided for the validity of 
heretical baptism, and the Fourth Lateran 
Council defined it. The 18th Canon of 
the Council of Nicæa in no way contra- 
dicts this article of faith, for, though it 
orders the ria of Paul of Samosata 
to be rebaptised, these heretics had in all 
A corrupted the form of bap- 


(8) The Recipient of Baptism.—All 
uman beings, even infants and adults 
who have never had the use of reason, 
are capable of receiving this sacrament. 
Adults are bound by the precept of 
Christ to come and be baptised ; parents 
and guardians are bound by the same pre- 
cept to bring their children, or other 
persons in their charge, who have not 
come to the use of reason, and to have 
them baptised. In the middle ages and 
in modern times various sects have re- 
pudiated infant baptism. It is difficult to 
give strict proof from Scripture in favour 
of it, nor can it be denied that in the 
early ages persons often deferred their 
own baptism or that of their children 
except in danger of death, from a dread 
of incurring the neibilities of the 
Christian life. At the same time the 
Catholic doctrine that children are to be 
baptised, may be inferred from Scripture, 
and is abundantly justified by ition. 
Thus we read of the Apostles baptising 
whole houses; and the very fact that our 
Lord promises his kingdom to children 
shows that he did not mean to exclude 
them from the sacrament of regeneration. 
The early Fathers supply the needed 
comment on Scripture. We have an 
explicit testimony for infant baptism in 
St. Irenæus. “Christ,” he writes, “came 
to save all—all, I say, who through him 


are born again to God, infants and little 
ones, and boys and young men, and the 
ed.”? In a letter written by St. 


Yprian and sixty-four bishops assembled 
in council, an answer is given to the 
question whether the baptism of children 
must be deferred, on the analogy of cir- 
cumcision, till the eighth day. The 
bishops answer unanimously in the nega- 
tive. If, the saint es, adults are 
admitted to the font, how much more 


1 Hefele, Conciliengeschichte, i. p. 417, where 
an alternative explanation is given. 
2 Iren. ii. 22, 4. 
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should those be baptised at once who 
have not sinned, except so far as by 
natural descent from Adam they have 
contracted in the moment of birth the 
infection of ancient death, who for this 
very reason come more easily to the re- 
mission of sins, because it is the sins 
of another, not their own, which are 
remitted to them. 

II. The Effects of Baptism.—(a) It 
remits all sin, original and actual. 
“Be baptised,” St. Peter said,“ everyone 
of you in the name of Jesus Christ for 
the remission of your sins.” I believe in 
one baptism,” says the Nicene Creed, “ for 
the remission of sins.” 

(B) It remits all the penalties due for 
sin before God, whether temporal or 
eternal. A temporal punishment often 
remains due to sin, even after its guilt 
has been removed by absolution. Baptism, 
as the Church defines, leaves no such 
nalties, and the apostolic origin of this 
lief is proved by the practice of the 
early Church, which imposed no penance 
for the gravest crimes if committed before 
baptism. The rebellion of the flesh does 
of course remain after baptism, but this 
rebellion is not sin, unless the will fully 
consents to it.) (y) It bestows work 
A diffi- 


ing grace and the infused virtues. 
culty was felt even among Catholic divines 
with to the case of children. All 


admitted that children received the for- 
giveness of sins, but how could they have 
grace and the infused virtues im to 
them? How, for example, could a child 
receive faith in baptism, w it plainly 
remains unable to exercise faith till the 
age of reason? The answer is that the 
capacity is one thing, the actual exercise 
another. A man in sleep may have the 
capacity for or habit of faith, though he 
cannot exercise it till he wakes. More- 
over, the very fact that baptism gives a 
title to the possession of heaven proves 
that it always confers grace, since it is 
the grace of God, not the mere absence of 
sin, which enables us to enter there. The 
Council of on 1 itself with 

ronounci e opinion that grace is con- 
ferred in bailat “ more probable.” Since 
then, the Council of Trent detined that all 
the sacraments of the new law confer 
grace on those who rightly receive them.‘ 


1 Epist. Ixiv. ed. Hartel. 

3 Acts ii. 88. 

5 Decret. pro Armen. in Bulla Eugen. IV. 
Concil. Trident. sess. vi. cap. 14; sess. v. 
Decret. de Peccat. Orig. 

4 Sess. vii. De Sacram. in, gener’, 


| De Baptism, 13. 
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(8) It imprints a character” or in- 
delible mark on the soul, whence it can- 
not be reiterated. [See under 5 
(e) It makes the recipient a member o 
Christ and of the Church, and makes it 
possible for him to receive the other 
sacraments. 

An infant is unable to put a bar in the 
way of sacramental e, and therefore 
must receive the effect of baptism 
rightly administered. With adults it is 
different. In them positive dispositions 
are called for. In order to receive baptism 
validly, an adult is only required to have 
the intention of doing so. If the inten- 
tion be there, he receives the character 
and incurs the responsibilities of a Chris- 
tian ; but in order to obtain the grace of 
the sacrament, he must come with faith 
and with contrition perfect or imperfect— 
i.e. he must from a supernat motive 
detest his sins, and resolve to begin a new 
life.!“ Thus a person who comes without 
at least attrition for all his mortal sins 
and the purpose of amendment, would 
receive neither grace nor forgiveness. If, 
however, he afterwards supplied the re- 
quisite dispositions, the grace of the 
sacrament would revive, and he would 
receive remission of original sin, and of 
all actual sins (including the temporal 
punishment annexed) which he had com- 
mitted up to the date of his baptism.” 

III. The Necessity of Baptism.—The 
a. (from death to life), says the 
Council of Trent,“ cannot be made since 


the promulgation of the Gospel except b 
the * or by the sane 
of it, as it is written,‘ Unless a man be 
born of water and the Holy Ghost, he 
cannot enter into the kingdom of God.’” 
It is 5 to notice that Tertullian 
makes precisely the same application of 
this text against the heretics of his day.“ 
epg T infants dying unbaptised are 
excluded from the kingdom of heaven, 
although, according to the opinion now 
universally held, they do not undergo 
suffering of any kind in the next world. 
[See Lrmso.] Protestant difficulties on 
this point arise from inadequate ideas on 
eand the sovereignty of God. Heaven 
is a reward which is no way due to human 
nature, and God can withhuld it, as he 
leases, without injustice. In adults the 
ptism of desire or of blood may supply 


the place of baptism by water. Thus an 
l Catech. Rom. ii. cap. 2, 40. 
2 Billuart, De Baptism. iv. 2. 
s Concil. Trid. sess. vi. cap. 4. Tertull. 
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act of the cai ate 5 
original and actual, and confers sanctify- 
ing grace. Our Lord in St. John’s Gospel 

mises that he will love those who love 

im, a promise which would not be ful- 
filled if a man who loved God above all 
things and for his own sake, were still 
allowed to remain God’s enemy in conse- 

uence of unforgiven sin. The baptism of 
blood ie. martyrdom—not only forgives 
sin but remits the temporal penalties of 
sin also. St. Cyprian says of catechumens 
who died before being apei with 
water, that they had in fact been baptised 
“with the most glorious and greatest 
baptism of blood, and Tertullian wit- 
nesses to the belief of the early Church 
that the Holy Innocents were sanctified 
by their blood? 

IV. Conditional Baptism is given 
when there is some doubt whether a 
person has been validly baptised. The 
form prescribed in the Roman Rituale is 
64 If thou hast not been baptised, I baptise 
thee,” &c , and in land this form is 
used in the case of all persons who have 
received baptism from a Protestant 
minister, when they are reconciled to 
the Church.’ In early times the condition 
was not expressed in words. Fleury 
could not find any trace of the conditional 
form before the time of Alexander III., 
and St. Thomas alleges a decretal of this 
Pope for its use.“ 

V. The Ceremonies of Baptism.—The 
following is a of the ceremonies 
prescribed by the Roman Rituale, with 
their signification as given in the Roman 
Catechism. The sacrament is to be ad- 
ministered, apart from cases of necessity, 
in the church or baptistery near the 
charch. However, the children of kings 
and princes may be baptised in cat bee 
chapels. Baptismal water is in all cases 
to be used. The person baptised is to 
receive a baptismal name, and the Rituale 
recommends the parents to impose the 
name of a saint, that the child may profit 


‘ lxxiii, ed. Hartel. 

3 « Testimonium Christi sanguine libave- 
runt,” Ade. Valentin. 2. 

3 An order was issued by the Vicars Apos- 
tolie at the beginning of this century, that all 
cunverts from Protestantism born after 1773, 
should be conditionally baptised. This order 
was re-enacted by the first provincial synod of 
Westminster, cap. xvi. The water used is to be 
holy water, not water taken from the font, and 
all the ceremonies are to be omitted. 

4 Fleury, Hist. xciv. 31: St. Thom. iii. 66, 
9. The form 8t. Thomas quotes is fuller than 
the one in present use. 
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by his example and patron The 
paor meets the child at the door of the 
MTE iha the TA from him; 
reathes thrice upon his „ to signif 
the new re life which is to be 
breathed into his soul; puts salt into his 
mouth, as a sign that he is to be freed 
from the corruption of sin; signs him on 
the forehead and breast with the sign of 
the cross, and leads him into the temple 
of God. Then the priest solemnly exor- 
cises the child; anoints his ears and 
nostrils with spittle—after our Lord’s 
example, who thus restored the blind 
man's sight—and asks him in three 
separate interrogations whether he re- 
nounces Satan, all his worka and all his 
pomps. He next anoints him with the 
oil of catechumens on the breast and be- 
tween the shoulders. The ancient athletes 
were anointed before their contests in the 
arena, and in the same way the oung 
Ohristian is prepared for the “ good fight” 
which lies before him.! The recipient 
then, through his sponsors, professes his 
faith by reciting the Creed, and the priest 
pours water three times on his head, in 
the form of a croas, at the same time pro- 
nouncing the words “ I baptise thee,” &c. 
After baptism, chrism is put on the to 
of his head, to signify his union wit 
Christ, the head of his Church; he re- 
ceives a white garment, and a burni 
light in his hands, bols of innocence 
and of the light of faith and charity. 
These rites are recommended as well 
by their beautiful symbolism and the 
majestic words which accompany them 
as by their venerable antiquity. Ter- 
tullian* mentions the triple renunciation 
made in baptism, the unction, the triple 
immersion. The Sacramentary of Ge 
sius (died 496) coutains almost every 
ceremony of baptism to be found in the 
present Rituale. Two differences, how- 
ever, must be noted. In the West 
solemn baptism was given as a rule onl 
at Easter and Pentecost ; in the East it 
was also given at the Epiphany.‘ Again, 
the ceremonies now in use were intended 
primarily for adults, and instead of being 
ae together were spread over three or 
our weeks. Thus in the Gelasian Sacra- 
mentary, theceremonies of baptism begin on 


1 “Quasi athleta ;” Billuart, De Baptism. 
2 


? De Coron. 3, where he also mentions the 
custom of tasting milk and honey after bap- 
tism ; De Baptism. 7. 

5 Fleury, Hist. xxx. 62. 

1 Thomassin, Traité des Festes, ii. 7, 
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the third Sunday in Lent, although the ba 
tism itself did not take place till Holy 
Saturday. (See Chardon, “ Histoire des 
Sacrements.”) 

BAPTISM OF SHIPS. Baptism, 
or, more correctly, blessing, of ships, a 
form in the Roman Rituale. Certain 
prayers are said, in which God is asked 
to bless the shi 
vel in it, as he blessed the ark of Noe 
and helped Peter when he was sinking in 
the deep. This form is not found in the 
older “ Ordines.” The practice of blessing 
ships seems to have become common 
during the time of the Crusades. 

N 
given in baptism, to signi at the ba 
tised 1 N 5 ereature 15 
Christ. The Rituale forbids heathenish 
names, and advises, though it does not 
enjoin, the taking of a saint’s name. 

The custom of taking a new name in 
baptism was not usual in the early Church 
—though we find instances of it from the 
third century onwards. Then, and long 
after, Christians bore not only the names 
of saints, but also those (1) of feasts—e.g. 
Epiphanius, Natalis (from Christmas), 
Paschasius, &c.; (2) of virtues—e.g. Faith, 
Innocent, Pius, &c.; (8) animale—e.g. 
Leo, Columba, Ursula, &c. (Hefele, 
Beitrage, 393.) 

BAPTISMAL WATER. Water 
blessed in the font on Holy Saturday 
and the vigil of Pentecost, which must 
be used at least in solemn baptism. 
The priest signs the water with the cross, 
divides it with his hand, pouring it to- 
wards the north, south, east and west; 
breathes into it, and places in it the pas- 
chal candle, after which some of it is 
sprinkled on the people and some removed 
for private use. The priest then pours 
oil of catechumens and chrism into the 
water. 

The origin of this custom of blessing 
the water is lost in immemorial antiquity. 
A form for blessing the water is found 
even in the Apostolic Constitutions,! in 
ancient Western and in all the Oriental 
liturgies.” 

BAPTISTERY (called also in Greek 
gdwrtsrnpworv, the place of illumination). 
That part of thechurch in which solemn 
baptism is administered. Anciently, when 
baptism was constantly given to adults 
and the rite of immersion prevailed, it 
was inconvenient to baptise in the church 


1 Apost. Constit. vii. 48. 
2 Denzinger, Ritus Orient. p. 24. 
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itself, and hence after the conversion of 
Constantine separate buildings for the 
administration of baptism were erected 
and attached to the cathedral church. 
Eusebius! mentions a baptistery of this 
kind in the basilica at Tyre, and examples 
of such buildings still exist at Rome, 
Pisa, Pistoia, Modena, Padua, &c. It 
was only gradually that baptism was ad- 
ministered in any but cathedral churches. 
The ancient baptistery was sometimes 
round, sometimes it had four, eight, or 
twelve sides. Cyril of Jerusalem distin- 
guishes the outer part of the baptistery 
(mpoaŭúios 5 which the catechu- 


mens renounced Satan, &c., from the inner 
portion (€oarepos olxos), in which they 
were baptised. 


The modern baptistery is merely a part 
of the church set Apart he baptism. Ac- 
cording to the Roman Rituale, it should 
be railed off, it should have a gate fas- 
tened by a lock, and be adorned, if possi- 
ble, with a picture of Christ’s baptism by 
St. John. It is convenient that it should 
contain a chest with two compartments, 
one for the holy oils, the other for the 
salt, candle, &c., used in baptism. (See 
De Montault, “ Construction des Eglises,” 
p. 105.) 

[See 


BARETOOTED FRIARS. 
DIscaLceED. | 
BARLAAM. [See Husycuasrs. | 
BARNABITES. The proper desig- 
nation of the religious of this order is 
that of “ Regular Clerks of the Congre~ 
gation of St. Paul;” they are popularl 
called Barnabites on account of a church 
of St. Barnabas at Milan which belonged 
to them in the sixteenth century. Their 
principal founder was the holy priest 
Antonio Maria Zaccaria (died 1539) ; with 
him were joined Bartolommeo Ferrari and 
Giacomo Antonio Morigena. The fre- 
quent wars by which the north of Italy 
had been devastated; the influx of Lu- 
theran soldiers, whose example tended to 
propagate a spirit of contempt for the 
sacraments and the clergy; and the fre- 
uency of pestilential disorders caused by 
the famine and misery of the population, 
had produced about 1530 a state of things 
which powerfully appealed to the charity 
and pity of the true pastors of Jesus 
Christ. It occurred to Zaccaria that a 
better way of combating these evils could 
not be found than by organising a con- 
gregation of secular clergy, not going out 
of the world but living init and working 


1 H. E. x. 4, 45. 
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for it, and bound by a rule—that is, dili- 
gently attending to their own sanctifica- 
tion while preaching reformation to others, 
—“ who should regenerate and revive the 
love of the divine worship and a truly 
Christian way of life by frequent preach- 
ing and the faithful administration of the 
Sacraments.” In 1533 the foundation of 
such a congregation, under a special rule 
approved by the Holy See, was sanctioned 
by Clement VII. The members pronounced 
their vows before the Archbishop of Milan, 
and chose Zaccaria for their superior. The 
order soon spread into France and Ger- 
many. In 1579 their constitutions were 
examined by St. Charles Borromeo, Arch- 
bishop of Milan, protector of the congre- 
gation, and being approved by him were 
tinally confirmed. They called, and still 
call, their establishments colleges. They 
are governed by a General residing at 
Rome, elected for three years, and capable 
of re-election once. ides the three 
usual yows they take a fourth, never to 
sek any office or ecclesiastical dignity, 
and to accept no post outside of their order 
without the permission of the Pope. The 
habit is merely the black soutane worn 
by secular priests in Lombardy at the time 
of their foundation. Their principal 
house is now at Rome; and they have 
about twenty colleges in all, one in 
Paris, and others in various parts of 
Italy and Austria. There is no house 
of t religious either in England or 
in Ireland. Among the eminent men of 
this order may be mentioned Sauli, called 
the Apostle of Corsica; Bascapé, the 
biographer of St. Charles Borromeo; and 
Gavanti, the well-known writer on ru- 
brics and ceremonies. (Hélyot, “Ordres 
Monastiques.”) 

BASILIANS. This order takes its 
name from the great St. Basil (died 379), 
bishop of Cæsarea in Cappadocia. On 
his return to his own country after a lo 
journey through Egypt, Palestine an 

potamia—made that he might collect 
the experience of monks and sulitaries 
living under many different rules—Basil, 
still thirsting for the perfect life in which 
self should subdued and union with 
Christ attained, withdrew into a desert 
region of Pontus, where his mother 
Emelia and his sister Macrina had already 
established monasteries, and laid the 


foundation of the great order which bears 


his name. To those who placed them- 
selves under his direction he gave two 
rules, the Great and the Little—the for- 
mer containing fifty-five, the latter three 
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| hundred and thirteen articles. This two- 
fold rule became so famous and popular 
in the East as to supplant all others; and 
at this day it alone is recognised and fol- 
lowed by the monks of the Greek Church. 
The order never penetrated into France or 
England; but in southern Italy there 
were many Basilian convents in existence, 
even before the time of St. Benedict, who 
regarded both the rule and its author with 

t veneration, and appears to have had 
it before him when framing his own rule. 
In Russia, the first missionaries to which 
were Greek monks, the Basilian order re- 
ceived an immense development. Nearly 
all of them have, since the division of the 
ninth century, adhered to the Photian 
schiam ; there are, however, in Austrian 
Poland and Hungary several communities 
of Basilian monks which are in com- 
munion with Rome; the monks of these 
call themselves Ruthenians. In Spain 
there were several Basilian monasteries, 
reformed and unreformed, up to the date 
of the suppression in 1835. The habit of 
the Basilians is scarcely to be distinguished 
from that of the Benedictines. Nearly 
all the convents of Basilian nuns, founded 
by St. Macrina, like those of the monks, 
have embraced the Eastern schism. 
(Hélyot, “ Ordres Monastiques.”) 

BASILICA (Bacın). This name 
began to be applied to Christian churches 
about the beginning of the fourth century. 
The earlier expressions were “house of 
prayer” (oikos mpocevxrijpios), “ oratory ” 
(mpocevxrnpiov), and Lord's house 
(xuptaxdy, dominicuni), besides the loosely- 
employed term “ecclesia.” 

It has been commonly held that the 
ancient Roman basilicas (large halla, like 
the “ Basilica Portia” built by Cato about 
180 B. C., used for the purposes of justice 
or commerce) passed in considerable num- 
bers into Christian hands, after the con- 
version of Constantine, and were used for 
Christian worship; that new churches 
were built after the model of these, and 
that the name “ basilica” was naturally 
applied to buildings of either class. Closer 
investigation has furnished grounds for a 
somewhat different view. In a learned 

aper contributed by Professor Kraus of 
Freiburg (than whom, on questions of 
archeology, Europe can produce no more 
competent scholar) to the “ Real Encykl. 
der christlichen Alterthiimer,” the follow- 
ing conclusions are given, as, in the opinion 
of the writer, solidly established by the 
evidence. (1) All that the Romans meant 


by “ basilica” was a fine, stately, splendid 
F . 
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building; no notion of what was kingly or | aisled hall, so familiar to Romap eyes, 


princely connected itself in their minds 
with the term. (2) Christian congrega- 
tions used buildings or rooms set apart for 
divine worship, from the first. (8) Before 
the time of Constantine, these were, at 
Rome, ordinary chambers in private houses, 
the triclinia, or other large rooms in the 
dwellings of the wealthy, and, specially, 
the private basilicas of Roman palaces. 
Such a basilica is mentioned in the Cle- 
mentine “ Recognitions” (a work which, 
apart from all question as to its genuine- 
ness, i8 certainly of a date not later than 
the third ny as having formed 
of the mansion of Theophilus, a wealthy 
citizen of Antioch, even in the Apostolic 
age, and been used by the Christians as a 
church. (4) The form of these private 
basilicas probably bore a considerable re- 
semblance to that of the pre-Augustan 
forensic basilicas, such as the Portian basi- 
lica already noticed; this point, however, is 
not at present determined with absolute 
certainty. (5) It is not probable that, 
apart from the chambers or halls an 
private basilicas above mentioned, the 
Christians of the pre-Nicene period pos- 
sessed, at least in Rome, any churches 
roperly so called within the city. (6) 
Besides the private basilicas, sepulchral 
buildings were used for Christian worship 
in the period referred to—exceptionally, 
and in times of persecution, those under 
ground (Catacombe) ; regularly, the “ Me- 
mories ” and Cells of Martyrs built above 
ground. Both parts of this proposition 
can be proved by abundant evidence. 
(7) The Christian basilica of the age of 
Constantine is not a simple adaptation or 
imitation òf the forensic basilica of the 
preceding period. For the forensic basilica 
8 to have had no one determinate 
shape; sometimes it had an apse, some- 
times not, and it was entered either from 
one end or from the side—whereas the 
Christian basilica, faithful to the form of 
the crypt, or “ Memory,” of the earlier 
time, had always an apse, and was always 
entered from the end opposite the apse. 
At the same time, the forensic basilica, 
with its constant internal feature of a space 
divided by rows of columns into e 
aisles—a form very suitable to the needs 
of a con tion—was certainly not 
overlooked by Christian architects. (8) 
The final conclusion is that the Christian 
basilica of the age of Constantine arose 
out of the combination of two factors—one 
the sepulchral “Cella,” terminating in one 
or three apses; the other, the great three- 


— 


whether in the forensic or in the private 
basilicas. 

The origin of the Christian basilica 
having been considered, it remains to show 
what were its parts, structural features, 
and arrangements for worship. As a 
general rule, it was built in an east and 
west direction, the altar or table being 
sometimes at one end, sometimes at the 
other. It was usually surrounded by 
an outer wall. Through a portico or 
colonnade, forming a vestibule, admission 
was obtained into a quadrangle (atrium), 
round which ran an arcade, separated by 
a low partition from the enclosed space 
(area), which was open to the air. In 
the middle of the“ area was the “ can- 
tharus,” or water-basin, where the faith- 
ful washed their faces and hands before 
entering the church. The right-hand 
arcade was for men; that on the left, 
for women; here penitents must remain 
during the service; those, however, whose 
offences were of a very heinous type were 


d | excluded even from these, and had to 


stand in the open area. On the opposite 
side of the atrium was an oblong hall, 
formed by rows of pillars, which was 
sometimes called the “narthex” or 
“ferula.” Passing through this, the wor- 
shipper entered the church by a door which 
was called the “Beautiful Gate.” He 
found himself in a nave (vads) with two 
flanking aisles (from which it was separated 
by pillars), but without a transept; as he 
roceeded, he came upon the “ambo” 
see that article]; beyond which were 
the “ cancelli,” or rails, parting off the 
choir—which was for the clergy—from 
the rest of the church. At the end of 
all was the semicircular vaulted apse [see 
Arsk], with the bishop's chair in the 
centre, and seats for the clergy on either 
hand; just in front of the apse was the 
altar or table. During the divine worship, 
the men occupied the south, the women 
the north, aisle; the space between was 
left free. 

At Rome thirteen churches still retain 
the name of “ basilicas "—five larger, and 
eight smaller. Those of the former class 
are St. Peter's, St. John Lateran, St. Mary 
Major, St. Paul Without the Walls, and 
St. Lawrence. Among the smaller basili- 


cas, San Clemente (beneath which an older 
church was discovered a few years 
the Irish Dominican, Father Mullooly), 
Santa Croce in Gerusalemme, Santa Sabi- 
na, and San Sebastiano, are of great interest 
and beauty. 


ago by 


(Kraus, “ Real-Encvklo- 
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pai Platner, ‘ Beschreibung der Stadt 
m, 1829, vol. i. p. 417.) 
BASILIDIANS. (See Grosrics. } 
BASLE, COUNCIL OF. The schism 
in the Papacy, healed with difficulty at 
the Council of Constance through the 
election of Martin V., produced in the 
fifteenth century a prevalent sentiment 
that the most effectual safeguard against 
the recurrence of so terrible an evil lay in 
the frequent assemblage of general coun- 
cils. It was provided accordingly, by one 
of the decrees of Constance (1414-1418), 
that a general council should in future 
be held every five years. Martin V., in 
pursuance of the decree, convoked a 
council for 1423, to meet at Pavia; but 
various difficulties arose, and it was finally 
that Basle should be the place 
of meeting, and the time, July 1431. 
Martin also named Cardinal Julian Cesarini 
pal legate and president of the assem- 
By. But before the day of meeting the 
Pope died; and a doubt as to the inten- 
tions of his successor influenced many 
bishops, so that there was but a slender 
gathering at the formal opening of the 
council. Cesarini, however, who had 
himself been abeent on the opening day, 
having been sent into Bohemia to endea- 
vour to effect a reconciliation with the 
Hussites, sent out messengers and letters 
in all directions; and soon a great number 
of French and German bishops—most of 
whom sincerely desired to carry out a real 
reformation, both “in the head and the 
members of the Church—was assembled 
at Baale. The new Pope, Eugenius IV., 
was deeply impressed with the importance 
of taking ad vantage of the humiliation of 
the Eastern Empire (which, owing to the 
encroachments of the Ottoman power, 
was now reduced to a small district round 
Constantinople) to open negotiations— 
earnestly desired by the Greeks themselves 
—for the healing of the Photian schism, 
and reunion of the East aud West. The 
joint council which would be necessary 
for this purpose could not, the Pope saw, 
be held at Basle, because the Greeks 
would never consent to cross the Alps. 
Again, the Hussites in Bohemia having 
recently gained some important military 
successes, the Pope considered that bishops 
could not safely proceed to a city which 
seemed, in Italian eyes, to be within the 
reach of the dreaded Procopius. Other 
special objections were all in the bull, 
which transferred the council to Bologna. 
The bishops at Basle, headed by Cesarini— 
who wrote to the Pope, endeavouring to 
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show that the particular reasons alleged 
for the transfer were founded on mistake, 
or had little weight—vehemently opposed 
the removal of the council, and continued 
their sittings. They came chiefly from 
France and Germany; Italy, England, 
and Spain, furnished each a very slender 
contingent. The number present, even at 
the most important sessions, does not 
appear to have exceeded fifty. Accordin 

to the relative importance which nocd 
men might attach to the project of re- 
union with the Greeks or to the reform of 
ecclesiastical abuses, they might honestly 
prefer a city south or north of the Alps 
as the place of meeting for the council. 
The general opinion, however, seems to 
have been at this time in favour of Basle. 
The Pope himself, finding in 1432 that he 
could not bring over the Emperor Sigis- 
mund to his opinion, began to waver, and 
sent a legate, Christopher, Bishop of 
Cervia, to Basle with authority to nego- 
tiate with the council on the question. 
By February in the following year, he 
had come to the conclusion that it was 
expedient to yield still further; a bull 
appeared, explaining the reasons why the 
Pope had hitherto objected to Basle, and 
the considerations which now induced him 
to withdraw his opposition and send legates 
to the council. This he did; but his 
legates, who were to agree to the dis- 
cussion only of certain subjects prescribed 
by the Pope, were ill received at the 
council. Several other decrees and bulls 
were issued on one side and on the other 
in this controversy ; at last, in February 
1434, a letter from the Pope was read at 
the council, with the terms of which they 
declared themselves satisfied, and they 
admitted the papal legates. But before 
long a breach occurred, which proved to 
be irreparable. At its twenty-first session 
(June 1435) the council adopted a decree 
for the reform of the Roman Chancery 
abolishing first-fruits, cutting down fees, 
and ating official charges and per- 
ee The Pope might well complain 
that a measure so important had been 
adopted without previous consultation 
with him. He refused his sanction, and 
the council launched an angry decree 
against him. Meantime the Eastern em- 


1 A consideration of these dates shows how 
unfounded is the view of Gibbon (Decline and 
Fall, ch. lxvi.) that the revolt of the Romans 
against the Pope, and his consequent flight— 
an event which happened in May 1434—com- 

lied Eugenius to make a humiliating submis- 
sion to the Council. 
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peror, John Palezologus, had been in ne- 
gotiation both with the Pope and the 
council on the subject of the proposed re- 
union of East and West; one consequence 
of which, the Emperor fondly hoped, 
would be the effective armed intervention 
of Western Europe to roll back the tide 
of Ottoman invasion. A synod can seldom 
hold its own with a single ruler in such 
transactions; moreover, the envoys of the 
council were empowered to propose to 
the Emperor and the Greeks no place of 
meeting more acceptable than Avignon, 
to which Ferrara, offered by the ope, 
would appear to them infinitely preferable. 
A division hereupon sprang up in the 
council itself, the minonty—among whom 
was the excellent and able Nicholas of 
Cusa, a theologian from Coblentz—voting 
for the removal of the council to Italy, 
while the majority were in favour of 
mak Gir In October 1437, Eugenius 
published a bull in which he formally 
transferred the council from Basle to 
Ferrara; and although, at the first ses- 
sion held in the last-named city, in Janu- 
ary 1438, the number in attendance was 
scanty, the Papal influence gradually as- 
se its ascendancy, and defections trom 
the council at Basle began to be of fre- 
quent occurrence. In his famous work, 
written some years before, *‘ Concordantia 
Catholica,” Nicholas of Cusa had said, 
“Where there is no true cecumenical 
council, the most certain synod is that in 
which the Pope is found; and agreeably 
to this maxim, Nicholas himself now 
abandoned the cause of the council, and 
repaired to Ferrara. From the time of 
the publication of the bull of October 1437, 
the acts of the Council of Basle are con- 
sidered as of no authority. Before that 
date, in the years between 1431 and 
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Pope and a special complex of circum- 
stances. Next (May 1439), they pretended 
to depose Eugenius, in whose stead they 
chose Amadeus of Savoy. This anti-pope 
took the title of Felix V. But he was 
feebly supported, and, after playing his 
miserable part for five years, abdicated in 
April 1445. At the same time, the Council 
of Basle, which, after lingering on for 
several years in almost e ee 
had transferred its sittings to Lausanne, 
gave a last sign of life by recognising the 

ntificate of Nicholas Nothing more 
is heard of them afterwards. 

BRATIFIC Vrsror. The sight of 
God face to face, which constitutes the 
essential bliss of angels and men. The 
Council of Florence defines that the 
“souls of those who after receiving bap- 
tism have incurred no stain of sin what- 
soever, or who after incurring such stain 
have been purified, in the body or out of 
the body, . . . are at once received into 
heaven and clearly see God Himself as 
He is, in three Persons and one sub- 
stance, some, however, more perfectly 
than others, according to the diversity of 


their merits,” ! 
Many passages of Scripture 55 of 
this vision as the reward of the just. 
% When he shall appear,” St. John says, 
“we shall be like to him, because we 
shall see him, as he is.” Similarly, 
St. Paul contrasta the seeing through a 
glass in an obscure manner with that 
vision “face to face” which is reserved 
for the life to come.“ Petavius adduces a 
multitude of Patristic testimonies on this 
9 5 and explains passages from other 

athers who seem to affirm the absolute 


| impossibility of seeing God as he is. At 


the same time, he confesses frankly that 
some ancient Catholic writers spoke am- 


1438, their most meritorious and success- | biguously and others erroneously with 


ful work was the pacification of the 
Hussites, whom they succeeded to a great 
extent in reconciling to the Church, by 
conceding the demand of the more mode- 


rate . Utraquists [see that 


article | — for communion under both 


species. 

The recalcitrants at Basle, headed now 
by the Cardinal of Arles, exasperated by 
the desertions from their ranks and the 
growing influence of the Council of Ferra- 
ra, proceeded to extreme measures. They 
erected into a universal axiom that theory 
of the subjection of Popes to Genera! 
Councils which, as enunciated by the 
Council of Constance, had been a parti- 
cular proposition, referring only to one 


regard to the vision of God. They 
had a difficulty in suppusing it possible 
even for the blessed to behold the divine 
essence. 

It is with the eyes of the soul, not 
with the bodily eyes, that God is seen. This 
follows from the very fact that God is incor- 

real. Nor can any created intellect in 
its own strength or by the force of its 
nature enjoy the beatific vision, for there 
is no proportion between the divine nature 
and any created intelligence. In order 
that the blessed may see Him, God in- 
fuses a supernatural quality which elevates 
and perfects the intellect and makes it cap~ 


1 Decret. unionis. 
2 1 John iii. 2; 1 Cor. xiii. 12. 
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able of the beatific vision. Just as the natu- 
ral eye, in order that it may see, requires 
first the presence of the object, and then 
light, in order that the image of the object 
may be received, so the intellect, in order to 
see God, requires not only the proximity of 
the divine essence, but an interior dis- 
position by which it is elevated to an act 
above its natural powers.! The schoolmen 
fitly call this quality in the intellect of 
the blessed the “light of glory,” a term 
which occurs in the Fathers—e.g., in St. 
Augustine, though not in the same definite 
sense. The Council of Vienne adopted 
the expression in its condemnation of the 
error “that the soul does not need the 
light of glory, which elevates the soul so 
that it beholds God and enjoys him in 
bliss.” The word “light” is of course a 
mere metaphor, for the light of glory is 
immaterial. Nor is it anything outside 
the intellect, or again an object which the 
intellect ives. It is in the intellect 
and enables it to see God. 
By the ordinary law of God, this 
vision is not given in the flesh, since no 
man can see God’s face and live, although 
t authorities maintain that it has 
n bestowed in exceptional cases even 
during this life. St. Thomas, for instance, 
majntains that Moses and St. Paul enjoyed 
the beatific vision before their death, 
though the gift was not a permanent one, 
On the other hand, it was a question long 
discussed in the Church, whether the 
saints saw God face to face before the day 
of judgment. The Council of Florence, 
5 above, closed the controversy, and 
this definition is the true development of 
Patristic teachi From the first it was 
held that martyrdom, as the perfect purga- 
tion of the soul, admits to the immediate 
ion of glory, a tenet which logically 
involves the belief that heaven since Christ's 
ascension has been opened to all who 
are fitted by perfect purity for the vision 
of God. St. Gregory* places the differ- 
ence between the saints of the Old and New 
Testament in this very point, that whereas 
the former had to wait for the vision of God 
till Christ’s descent into limbo, the latter, 
when “their earthly house of this habita- 
tion is dissolved,” have a “house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 
The words of the council, with which 
we began, explain what it is that the 
beatific vision implies. The saints and 
angels see God —1. e. His essence, His 


1 St. Thom. i. 12, 5. 
2 Petav. De Deo, vii. 13. 
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attributes, and the three Persons of the 
Trinity. Further, seeing God, they see 
creatures in Him, who is the supreme 
cause, in whom all things live and move 
and exist. The saints do not, indeed, 
know all that God can do, because even 
to the blessed he remains in a certain 
sense incomprehensible, and it is one 
thing to see an object before us, quite 
another to know that object in the utmost 
extent to which it can be known. Such 
pret comprehension of the divine nature 

longs to God himself, and cannot be 
communicated to any creature. But the 
saints see in God all the facts concerning 
creatures which it is suitable for them to 
know. They have, for example, a special 
knowledge of those who are placed under 
their. patronage; they are aware when 
souls on earth implore their prayers; they 
are acquainted with the best means of 
helping their clients. The most plausible 
objection which is made to the invocation 
of the saints falls to the ground if this 
point, which St. Augustine sets forth with 
great fulness, is well understood. We 
ask the saints to pray for us, not because 
we believe them omniscient or omni- 
present, but because, seeing God, they see 
in Him all that He wishes them to 


see. 

Lastly, though all the blessed see God, 
they do so with different degrees of per- 
fection. The vision of God is the reward 
of merit, and as God repays every man 
according to his works, as the crown pro- 
mised in heaven is a crown of justice, 
therefore the vision of God cannot be 

iven in precisely the same manner to all. 

his truth was denied by Jovinian in 
ancient, by Luther in modern, times, and 
the anathema of the Council of Trent 
seas. vi. cap. 16, can. 32—is directed 
against the latter. (See Petavius, De 
Deo,” lib. vii.) 

BEATIFICATION. The act of 
declaring a person or persons deceased, 
whose virtues have n proved by 
sufficient testimony, and whose power 
with God has been demonstrated by 
miracles, to be among the number of the 
blessed. . 

To pay honour to the dead whom the 

neral voice declares to have lived well 
is an instinct of human nature. Roman 
citizens brought the images of their dis- 
5 ancestors into their villas; 
under the empire they recognised the far- 
reaching power and a majesty— 
sometimes the beneficence—of their rulers 
by deifying them after death; in China, 
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the worship of ancestors is to this day the 
most living portion of the popular re- 
ligion; among ourselves, the forest of 
monuments in Westminster Abbey and 
St. Paul’s, though in many cases rather 
attesting the vanity of the living than 
the merits of the dead, proves the uni- 
versality of the impulse. A modern 
writer of note! has said that everything 
‘depends on how a people “ does its Hero- 
worship.” The Church, divinely founded 
and divinely guided as she is, so far re- 
cognises this view that she encourages us 
to distinguish with singular honour cer- 
tain of her children who have gone before 
us in the Christian warfare, bids us re- 
serve this honour for those whose virtue 
reached the “heroic” level, and, that we 
may not be deceived, establishes a careful 
aad deliberate process whereby to test 
the truth of facts and probe the moral 
significance of actions. Her judgments 
and her processes need not fear a com- 

arison with those of public opinion. 

he State, which modern irreligion invites 
us to regard as a moral agency the fiat of 
which is not to be appealed against, has 
also modes of conferring honour, and does 
not wait for their death before it rewards 
its servants. It has peerages, baronetcies, 
orders, stars, money, and the like. If we 
examine on what grounds these distinc- 
tions are dispensed, we find that it is for 
rare intellectual ability—usually attended 
by the gift of expression—for the capaci 
of amassing money, for courage wit 
direction, and for simple courage; a cer- 

in degree of patriotic devotion being 
supposed to be present in each case. In 
this way, and on these grounds, the 
modern State honours its heroes. To the 
Church, the more or less of ability pos- 
sessed by those whom she recommends 
for our veneration is a matter of no con- 
cern. She is as willing to raise a St. 
Isidore, the gardener of Madrid, to the 
ranks of the Blessed, as an A tine of 
Hippo or a Thomas Aquinas. e proof 
of eminent virtue is all that she demands, 
and as a conclusive and compendious test 
of the presence of this high order of vir- 
tue, she requires the authentication of 
miracles wrought by, or through the 
intercession of, the person whose vir- 
tues are under debate. Such are, in her 
estimate, the only sound bases of a 
popular cukus, and when these condi- 
tions have been complied with, such a 
cultus has been never known to be dis- 
credited. 

1 Mr. Carlyle. 
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The possession of virtue rising to the 
heroic level, and the illustration of that 
virtue by miracles, are matters of fact, 
which must of course be established by 
testimony. The witnesses, in most cases, 
can be no other than the countrymen and 
countrywomen of the reputed saint, for 
only they can have seen his life ffom so 
near at hand as to be competent to speak 
with certitude respecting it. In the early 
times, individual bishops, and afterwards 
metropolitans, acting upon this local 
testimony, and sifting it in the best way 
they could, declared the blessedness of 
certain persons, and proposed their me- 
mories for the veneration of the faithful. 
But it is notorious that local testimony is 
rarely free from bias, that national and 
provincial sympathies, or even antipathies, 
are apt to disturb the judgment, and that 
for this reason the universal Church 
could not safely endorse without inquiry 
even the unanimous judgment of bis own 
countrymen on the virtues of a hee 
saint. Earl Waltheof, put to death by 
William the Conqueror, was regarded by 
the English as a martyr, and miracles 
were said to be worked at his tomb; the 
same thing happened in the case of Simon 
de Montfort; but it may reasonably be 
doubted whether antipathy to the Nor- 
man and the foreigner was not a sub- 
stantial factor in these reputations for 
sanctity. Considerations of this kind 
prevailed, many centuries ago, to cause 
the inquiry into reputed sanctity to be 
fesctyed to the central authority in the 
Church, the Holy See, and to recommend 
the wisdom and necessity of the decision 
that without the sanction of that see no 
religious cultus may lawfully be paid to 
the memory of any holy person, however 
eminent for virtue or notorious for mira- 
cles, As early as the fourth century, in 
the case of Vigilius, bishop of Trent, we 
find the authority of Rome invoked to 
recognise a martyr or confessor as such, 
and sanction his being honoured in the 
liturgy. The procedure to be observed 
was gradually regularised, defects re- 
medied, and safeguards supplied ; and in 
the tenth century we meet with the com- 
plete process of a canonisation, of which 
the object was St. Ulrich, bishop of 
Augsburg. Still, however, through the 
inordinate fondness with which those of 
a particular country or religious order 
regarded holy persons of their own blood 
or profession, instances of abusive cultus 
sometimes occurred ; and accordingly we 
find Alexander III., in 1170, publishing a 
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decree in which it is declared unlawful to 
honour any n publicly as a saint, 
however celebrated br miracles, without 
the consent of the Roman Church. Still 
more important is the bull of Urban VIII. 
(1634), in which the form of procedure 
in cases of canonisation is minutely pre- 
scribed, and various abuses condemned. 
In this bull, however, the Pope declared 
“ that he did not wish to prejudice the 
case of those 5 of God] who were 
the objects of a cultus arising either out 
of the general consent of the Church, or 
a custom of which the memory of man 
ran not to the contrary, or the writings 
of the Fathers, or the long and inten- 
tional tolerance of the Apostolic See or 
the Ordinary.” (Ferraris, Cultus Sancto- 
rum.) 

It remains briefly to explain in what 
manner the duty, thus reserved to the 
Holy See, of testing the evidence offered 
in nor of sanctity is discharged. The 
celebrated treatise of Pope Benedict XIV. 
on Heroic Virtue (of which a translation 
was published some years ago by the 
English Oratorians) is the standard au- 
thority on the ee There are three 
recognised of sanctity—that of 
Venerable, that of Blessed, ad that of 
Saint. On‘the first and third we shall 
speak more fully under the head of Canont- 
BATION; it ia with the title of Blessed, 

iven on the completion of the process of 
tification, that we are at present con- 
cerned. At the present time, Beatifica- 
tion is nearly always a stage on the road 
to Canonisation ; the same rigorous proof 
of eminent virtue and the working of 
miracles is demanded in one case as in 
the other. But whereas the cultus of a 
canonised Saint belongs to the universal 
Church, and churches and altars can be 
freely erected in his or her honour, and 
I , pictures, or statues of him or her 
displayed without special permission, in 
the case of one of the Blessed it is other- 
wise. The honour and veneration which 
are authorised in their regard are limited 
and partial; and because the cultus of 
one of them is permitted to one country, 
or city, or order, or branch of an order, it 
does not follow that it should be practised 
elsewhere; and the attempt to extend it 
without special permission is condemned. 
Nor is it lawful, without such permission, 
to display their pictures or images in 
churches, nor, under any circumstances, 
can Mass be said or the breviary recited 
in their honour. 


Thirteen or fourteen different steps 
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may be distinguished in the process of 
Beatification; the general object of all 
these slow and lengthy inquiries—ex- 
tending always over many years, and 
sometimes from one century to another— 
being to unite the credibility and authen- 
ticity which can only be founded on the 
reports of witnesses locally and personally 
cognisant of the facts to the authority of 
a juridical investigation conducted by 
trained and impartial intellects. It must 
be remembered that the character and 
behaviour of the reputed saint are sub- 


jected to the severest possible strain; that 


the “fierce light which beats upon a 
throne” is nothing to that which so 
minute and protracted an inquiry turns 
upon the everyday life of the person sub- 
mitted toit. ‘The person who is to be 
beatified must have practised in the 
heroic d chiefly the three theological 
virtues, Faith, Hope and Charity, and 
the four cardinal virtues, Prudence, Jus- 
tice, Courage and Temperance, with all 
that these suppose and involve; nor is it 
enough to shoe that these have been 
practised to this degree of perfection 
under certain circumstances: numerous 


acts, a permanent and habitual practice, 
principally of charity, are required; and, 
with rd to the cardinal virtues, the 


habit of that virtue which was the proper 
and distinguishing excellence of the per- 
son’s calling. Thus justice and temper- 
ance are required in statesmen and pre- 
lates ; in Popes, zeal for the defence and 
ropagation of the Catholic faith ; in kinge, 
oyal attachment to the Church and the 

oly See; in married women, gentleness 
and devotion ;” &c.! 

The first step of the process is a 
formal inquiry instituted by the bishop of 
the diocese as to the fact of the reputa- 
tion of the person whose beatification is 
demanded for virtue and miraculous 
power. This being accomplished, either 
the same bishop or a Roman official 
inquires into the fact of non-cultus—that 
is, whether the bull of Urban VIII. (sup- 
posing the case not to be included among 
the exceptions therein specified) has been 
hitherto scrupulously complied with. 
Thirdly, the acts or minutes resulting 
from these two inquiries are sent to Rome, 
to the secretary of the Congregation of 
Rites. [Roman Conerraations.] Be- 


fore this body the process is now opened, 
at the request of the postulators, or sup- 
porters of the beatification. The fifth 


step is the nomination of a promotor fidet 
1 De Moy in Wetzer and Welte. 
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(called in popular language the “ devil’s 
advocate ”), whose duty it is to point out 
any flaws or weak points in the evidence 
adduced, and raise all kinds of objections. 
Sixthly, the Congregation examines, if 
the person were an author, all the works, 
printed or in manuscript, which were 
ascertained to be of his composition, and 
draws up a formal report on them. If 
this be favourable, the seventh stage is 
reached, that of the introduction of the 
apostolic process; for Rome, so to speak, 
now makes the cause its own, and gives 
a commission to the Congregation of 
Rites to try it, investigating, not only the 
notoriety, but the reality and nature of 
the virtues and miracles ascribed to the 
beatsficandus. This commission, without 
a special Papal dispensation, is never 
issued till at least ten years have passed 
since the first transmission of the acts to 
the Secretary of the Congregation. The 
next step is the appointment by the 
Congregation, under what are called 
lilteræ remissionales, of a delegation of 
three bishops, or other high functionaries, 
to deal with the case systematically, and 
examine witnesses in respect of the re- 
puted virtues and miracles. The acts of 
this delegation, which are often ex- 
tremely voluminous, are, as the ninth 
stage, sent to the Congregation, by which 
they are examined, and arguments heard, 
pro and contra, from the postulators and 
the promotor fide. If the result is 
favourable to the beatificandus, a second 
and still more searching inquiry into the 
real and inmost nature of all that has 
been deposed respecting him is committed 
to a new delegation; this is the tenth 
stage. The process, being returned to the 
Congregation, is finally considered by 
them, both as to its form and as to its 
substance; and the virtues and miracles 
are separately the subject of debate in 
three successive assemblies or congrega- 
tions, at the last of which the Pope him- 
self is present. After having sought to 
know the will of God by prayer, the 
Pope makes known his judgment to the 
secretary of the Congregation. A new 
general congregation is then held, at 
which it is considered whether the beati- 
fication may be proceeded with without 
further delay; if the decision be favour- 
able, the a appoints a day for the 
ceremony, and orders a brief, setting forth 
the apostolic sentence, to be prepared. 
The final stage of this long process, the 
beatification itself, takes place in the 
Vatican church; it includes the public 
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reading of the brief, the chanting of the 
Te Deum, the unveiling of ie ik or 
picture of the newly-beatified on the 
altar, the incensing of the image, the 
reading of the new collect, &c. 

By an “ equipollent beatification ” is 
meant the Papal authorisation of the 
public cultus of a confessor or martyr, 
founded on the proof of one or more of 
the exceptional conditions stated in the 
bull of Urban VIII. [See Canontsa- 
TION. | 

BRATITUDB, or bliss, is defined by 
St. Thomas as that perfect good which 
completely appeases and satisfies the appe- 
tite.’ God alone can constitute man’s per- 
fect bliss, for man’s will seeks the fulness 
of all good, and this cannot be found ex- 
cept in God. Had man been left without 
grace, then he would have found his natu- 
ral beatitude in knowing God most per- 
fectly as the author of nature, and in 
adhering to him by natural love, sweetly 
and constantly.2 He would have at- 
tained this happiness, after passing success- 
fully through his probation in this mortal 
life. As it is, man has been raised to a 
supernatural state, and his bliss consists 
in God, seen face to face in the heavenly 
country. [See Bratirtc VISION. 

So far all the Catholic theologians are 
at one. All admit that God is man’s last 
end and that he attains this end through 
the beatific vision. But if we question 
theologians more closely and wish to know 
the precise manner in which the blessed 
reach perfect happiness, various answers 
are given, of which three may be repeated 
here. The Thomists, following apparently 
the clear teaching of their master,’ place 
the essential happiness of the blessed 
(beatstudo formals) in the act of the in- 
tellect by which the saints see God as he 
is. They argue that while the will is an 
appetite which tends to its object and 
rests in it, it is by the intellect that an im- 
material object actually becomes present 
to the soul. Thus while the will of the 
blessed rests in God, it is the intellect 
which actually apprehends, acquires and 
possesses Him. The delight which the 
will takes in good attained does not con- 
stitute the possession of this good, but 
presupposes It. The Thomists allege fur- 
ther that the intellect is the noblest of the 
faculties, and that the bliss of man must 
consist in the exercise of this power.“ 


1 See 1 Inde, 2, 8. 

? Billuart, De Grat. Diss. ii. 1. 

5 See 1 Inde, 4, 2. 

4 Billuart, De Ultimo Fine, Diss. ii. 2. 
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Here, we may add, they make a legiti- 
mate application of Aristotle's principles. 
That which is proper to each by nature,” 
says this philosopher, “ is best and sweet- 
est for each; sweetest then for man is 
the intellectual life (ó xarà rò» vov 
Bios), since this (i. e. reason) chiefly con- 
stitutes man. Such a life, therefore, 
is most happy.” St. Basil, St. Cyril 
of Alexandria, and St. Augustine (con- 
sciously or unconsciously) made a similar 
oe of the Aristotelian princi- 
ple. 


The second opinion is that of Scotus, 
which places beatitude in the act of the 
will by which it loves God with the love 
of friendship; a third, that of several 
Jesuit theologians, who make it consist in 
the exercise of intellect and will com- 
bined. It is scarcely necessary to say 
that the Thomists only place the essence 
or spring of beatitude in the vision of 
God by the intellect. Hence flow the 
full satisfaction of the will, the happy 
necessity of loving God, the knowledge 
which the saints have that their happi- 
ness is eternal. After the resurrection this 
bliss will Aen into the body, bestow- 
ing upon it the four gifts of „ 

(by which it will be able to pene- 
trate other bodies, as the risen Christ 
penetrated the closed doors), agility (which 
will make it capable of the swi mo- 
tion), clarity (through which it will be- 
come luminous or transparent). 

BEGUINES and BEGHARDS. The 

ines of Flanders are an interesting 
and ancient foundation. An attempt, in- 
deed, was made in the seventeenth century 
to trace their origin to St. Begga, the 
mother of Pepin of Herstal, who flour- 
ished about A. p. 700; but in the judg- 
ment of Hefele * the attempt failed. That 
they can be traced back to the twelfth 
century, and are consequently older than 
either the Franciscans or Dominicans, is 
unquestionable. The scandals caused by 
the conduct of a dissolute Bishop of 
Liége, about 1180, aroused the zeal of a 
holy priest of the diocese, Lambert le 
Baghe, who spent his fortune in 5 
an institution at Liège for widows an 
single women desirous to consecrate their 
lives to God, and opened it in 1184. 
The associates called themselves Béghines, 
corrupted to en after their founder, 
and the name of Béguinage was given to 
the abode, or rather aia of abodes, in 

1 Eth. Nicom. x. 7. 


2 Petav. De Deo, vii. 8. 
3 Art. ‘ Beghines’ in Wetzer and Welte. 
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which they lived. For the Béguinage, re- 
sembling in this respect the ancient laura, 
is not a convent, but a collection of small 
houses (each inhabited by one or two 
Béguines, who do their own housekeeping), 
surrounded by a wall, and with a chapel 
in the centre. The ines do not take 
perpetual vows, nor do they renounce 
private property; they can leave the asso- 
Ciation whenever they desire it, and re- 
claim the capital which they may have 
contributed to it. But each Béguine on 
admission to the habit makes a vow, in the 
presence of the curé who has the spiritual 
charge of the community, of obedience 
and chastity so long as she remains in the 
Béguinage. They employ themselves, ac- 
cording to the strength or capacity of the 
. members, in educational work 
(including large Sund ay-schools for girls) 
and corporal works of mercy of various 
kinds, besides taking part in the divine 
office. Some of their communities in the 
fourteenth century fell into the error of the 
Fraticelli, or brethren of the free spirit, 
and incurred condemnation on that ac- 
count from the Council of Vienne (1311). 
At the present day, they are still flourish- 
ing in Belgium, their original seat; there 
are Béguinages at Ghent, Bruges, Ant- 
werp, Mechlin, and other places. In the 
great Béguinage at Ghent there were in 
1857 six hundred professed ines, and 
two hundred locatatres—that is, ladies liv- 
ing within the enclosure, paying a certain 
pension, and to some extent participating 
in the religious life of the sisters. ere 
are uinages in Germany, and one was 
lately founded at Castel-naudary, in the 
south of France, by a zealous p of 
Carcassonne, M. Soubiran-la-Louvière, 
which promised to be eminently success- 
ful and useful. 

The Beghards had no ial founder, 
but were associations of laymen living 
together in imitation of the Béguines. 
They first appear in the early part of the 
thirteenth century. Heresy and anti- 
nomianism made great ravages in their 
ranks in the following age, and the seve- 
rities of which they were consequently 
the object caused the greater number to 

ass into the third orders of the Mendicant 
fraternities They were finally suppressed 
by Innocent X. in 1650. 

BBLLS. Nothing certain is known 
as to the date of their introduction, which 
has been attributed sometimes to St. 
Paulinus of Nola, sometimes to Pope 
Sabinian. During the heathen persecu- 
tion it was of course impossible to call 
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the faithful by any signal which would 
have attracted public notice. After Con- 
stantine’s time, monastic communities 
used to signify the hour of prayer by 
blowing a trumpet, or by rapping with a 
hammer at the cells of the monks. 
Walafrid Strabo, in his celebrated book 
on the divine offices, written about the 
middle of the ninth century, speaks of the 
use of bells as not very ancient in his 
time, and as having been introduced from 
Italy. However, we learn from the his- 
ay. of St. Lupus of Sens that church- 
bells were known in France more than 
two centuries before Strabo’s time.! For 
long the Eastern Church employed instead 
of bells clappers, such as we still use on 
Good Friday, and bells were not known 
among the Orientals till the ninth cen- 
tury.? Even then their use cannot have 
become universal among them, for Fleury 
mentions the ringing of church-bells as 
one of the customs which the Maronites 
adopted from the Latins on their reunion 
with the Catholic Church in 1183.5 The 
classical words for bell are, cody and 
tentennabulum. From the seventh cen- 
tury onwards, we find the names campana 
(from the 5 metal of which they 
were often made), nola (from the town 
where their use is said to have been intro- 
duced), and clocce* (French cloche). 

iginally church bells were compara- 
tively small. Large ones of cast metal 
first appear in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries; those of the greatest size 
in the fifteenth, In the tenth cen- 
tury the custom began of giving bells 
names.° 

Before the Church sets aside bells for 
sacred she blesses them with solemn cere- 
monies. The form prescribed in the 
Pontifical is headed “the blessing of a 
bell,” though it is popularly called “the 
baptism of a bell,’ a title by which the 
ofħce is mentioned as early as the eleventh 
century. The bishop washes the bell 
with blessed water, si it with the oil 
of the sick outside, and with chrism inside, 
and lastly places under it the thurible 
with burning incense. He prays re- 
peatedly that the sound of the bell may 
avail to summon the faithful, to excite 
their devotion, to drive away storms, and 

1 Fleury, Hist. xlviii. 42. 

9 Kraus, Kirchengeschichte, p. 172. 

5 lxxiii. 46. 

4 First occurs in Bonifacius, Ep. 184; per- 
haps from the old German chlachan = frangi. 
Kraus, p. 288. 

5 Kraus, ibid. 

6 Fleury, lix. 20. 
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to terrify evil spirits. This power of 
course is due to the blesangs and prayers 
of the Church, not to any efficacy super- 
stitiously attributed to the bell iteelf. 
Thus consecrated, bells become spiri- 
tual things, and cannot be without 
the consent of the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties. 

Hitherto, we have been treating of the 
large church-bell, Small bells are also 
used during Mass, and are rung by the 
server at the Sanctus and at the Eleva- 
tion. The object of this rite is to excite 
the attention and devotion of the faithful. 
The practice of ringing the bell at the 
Elevation was introduced after the custom 
of elevating the Host [see ELEVATION] had 
become common in the Church. -The 
Elevation-bell is mentioned by William of 
Paris. In England it is the custom to 
ring the bell also as the priest spreads his 
hands over the Host and chalice before 
the consecration, and at the Domine, non 
sum dignus, before the priest’s communion. 
This bell is not rung when Mass is said 
before the Blessed Sacrament exposed, nor 
again in the private chapel of the Apos- 
tolic palace if the Pope says or hears 
Mass.“ 

BENBDICAMUS DOMINO, 1. e. 
“ Let us bless the Lord,” a form used in 
the Breviary at the end of each hour ex- 
cept Matins, and at the end of Mass in- 
stead of Ite Missa est on days when the 
Gloria in excelsis is not said. Various 
reasons are given for the use of Bene- 
dicamus Domino for the usual Ite Missa 
est. Cardinal Bona thinks that the Ite 
Missa est was omitted first of all duri 
enitential seasons, such as Advent 

nt, because then the people did not im- 
mediately leave the church, but waited 
for the recitation of the hours, and that 
gradually the Benedicamus Domino came 
to be used in ferial Masses generally. In 
Masses for the dead, Requiescant in 
took the place of the Ite Missa eat, perhape 
because the people often had to remain 
for the funeral rites. (Benedict XIV. 
“ De Miss.” 11, 24.) 


BENEDICTINES. The patriarch 
of monks in the West, St. Benedict, 
having first established his order at 


Subiaco, removed it to Monte Cassino, on 
which Apollo was in those days still 
worshipped, in 529. The rule which he 
compiled for his monks was as 
fraught with singular wisdom, and 
dictated by a marvellous insight into 


human nature, neither prescribing to all 


i 


1 Benedict. XIV. De Miss. ii. 11, 19. 15, 31. 
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an asceticism only possible to a few, nor 


erring on the side of laxity. It regulated | Eng 


with great minuteness the mode of cele- 
brating the divine office at the canonical 
hours ; and, eschewing all idleness, ordered 
that the monks, when not employed in 
the divine praises, or in taking necessary 
food and rest, should engage themselves 
in useful works, either manual labour, or 
study, or copying books, or teaching. 
Every monastery was to have a library, 
and every monk was to possess a pen and 
tablets. The clothing, of which the pre- 
vailing colour was black, was to vary in 
material and warmth at the discretion of 
the abbots, according to the exigences of 
different climates and circumstances. The 
abstinence from meat enjoined by the 
rule (except in the case of the sick) is 

rpetual ; but there is some doubt 
whether the prohibition was meant to ex- 
tend to poultry and winged game, as well 
as the flesh of four-footed animals. 
singular clause in the rule,and one which 
was fruitful in results, was that which 
ordered that all prione whatever, with- 
out distinction o , Tank, or calling, 
should be admissible to the order of St. 
Benedict. If parents offered a son to the 
service of God in a monastery, even if he 
were but a boy of five years old, the 
monks were to receive and take 
charge of him. Thus our own Beda was 
given over when only seven years old to 
the monks of Wearmouth and Jarrow, 
and the good Orderic, the historian of 
Normandy, was committed by his father 
in his tenth year to the kind hands of the 
monks of St. Evroult, and saw his native 
land no more. Out of this practice of 
offering young boys to the monasteries a 
great system of monastic schools naturally 
arose. 

St. Maur, a disciple of St. Benedict, 
founded the first Benedictine monastery 
in France, in his master’s lifetime, at 
Glanfeuil, near Angers. In Spain they 
5 about aa We 151 

ve ial cause to te 
to the Benedictine order, for it vut it 
that Christianity was first taught to our 
Saxon forefathers. The monastery on 
Monte Cassino was destroyed by the Lom- 
bards towards the end of the sixth cen- 
tury, but the monks took refuge at Rome, 
where Pope Gregory gave them St. 
Andrew’s Church. The Benedictine 
abbot of St. Andrew’s was the person 
chosen by the Pope to head the mission 
which he sent to the Court of Ethelbert, 
and he will be remembered through all 


— 
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time as St. Augustin, the Apostle of 
land. Benedictine monks from Eng- 
land—St. Willibrord (699) and St. Boni- 
face (750)—introduced Christianity in 
the Low Countries and the Rhineland. 
Volumes might be written on the mani- 
fold services which the German Benedic- 
tines, going forth from the tomb of St. 
Boniface at Fulda, and settling themsolves 
down as welcome guests at numberless 
points in the forests which then covered 
the Teutonic land, rendered to ee are 
savage countrymen, accustoming them 

aor to the restraints of religion and 
law, and training and cultivating both 
the land and the people. But all human 
institutions are liable to ch , and even 
this famous order, chiefly ugh the 
intrusion of ambitious laymen into the 
office of abbot, witnessed before the end 
of the eighth century a great decline of 
monastic virtue. St. Benedict of Anian 
then appeared as a reformer and restorer. 
So, when the fierce Danish and Norman 
barbarians in the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies had destroyed many monasteries in 
France and England, and murdered great 
numbers of monks, while those who were 
spared lived with little regularity, the 
reformation of Cluny by St. Peter the 
Venerable, and that carried on by our 


full | own St. Dunstan in England, caused the 


old life, in its lovely peace and fruitful- 
ness, to flourish again. It is said that, a 
calculation being made in the first half of 
the fourteenth century, it was found that 
up to that time twenty-four Popes, two 
hundred cardinals, seven thousand arch- 
bishops, fifteen thousand bishops, and a 
still greater number of saints, had been 
given to the Church by the Benedictine 
order. 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
many relaxations and corruptions crept 
into the Benedictine monasteries in various 
parts of Europe. In France the reaction 
against these led to the foundation of the 
reformed congregation of St. Vanne, in 
which the rigid observance of the rule 
was revived (1550); and out of this pro- 
ceeded the yet more celebrated congrega- 
tion of St. Maur (1618), to which a great 
number of French monasteries adhered. 
This congregation, by its colossal patristic 
and historical labours, directed by such 
men as Mabillon, Martane, Ruinart, 
Rivet, and D’Achéry, rendered incalcul- 
able services to the learned world. Two 
such works as the“ France Littéraire” and 
the “Recueil des Historiens,” if they had 
accomplished nothing else, would entitle 
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the congregation to the gratitude of all 
men of letters. At the Revolution the 
order was entirely suppressed in France. 
In the present century it has again taken 
root, and begun to bear fruit of the old 
kind; witness the new foundation at So- 
lesmes, the residence of the pious and 
ifted Dom Guéranger; the community at 
Pierre ga Vie (founded by the Père 
Muard, who died in 1854); and the 
Benedictine nunneries of Pradines and 
Flavigny. In Spain and Germany also 
the order was 1 during the re- 
volutionary troubles ; in the former coun- 
try it has not yet been re-introduced; in 
Germany it has reappeared at Munich. 

In land, at the dissolution, there 
were one hundred and eighty-six Bene- 
dictine abbeys, priories, and nunneries, 
therevenuesof which appear inthe “ Valor 
Ecclesiasticus,” and about a hundred other 
cells and priories of less importance, 
besides those previously suppressed by 
Wolsey (twenty-nine, of which the 
majority were Benedictine) and the 
“alien” priories—that is, those which 
were cells of foreign abbeys. All these 
were suppressed, with what ruinous 
results to education, art, and learning, 
all the world knows. Dom Feckenham, 
the last abbot of Westminster, made a 
noble speech in the House of Lords 
against the change of religion in the first 
year of Elizabeth ; it may be read in the 
Somers Tracts. Feckenham was thrown 
into prison and kept there for the rest of 
his life. One of his monks, Dom Sigebert 
Buckley, after forty years’ imprisonment, 
died at a great age in 1610; before dying 
he gave the habit to two English Bene- 
dictines who had been professed abroad, 
and was thus the link between the monks 
of old and those of modern times. For 
several generations the English Benedic- 
tines were obliged on account of persecu- 
tion to have their houses abroad, whence 
they sent men to the English mission. 
Mr. Law’s “ Calendar of English Martyrs ” 

1876) contains the names of nine or ten 
nedictine missioners hanged, drawn, 
and quartered between 1558 and 1681. 
At the present time the Benedictines 
have ten or eleven houses in England, the 
chief of which are Downside, Ampleforth, 
and Ramsgate; and one in Scotland, at 
Fort Augustus. An English colony, 
Western Australia, furnishes a noble 
example of the old civilising and colonising 
energy of the order. Two Spanish Bene- 
dictines, Dom Serrano and Dom Serra, 
driven by the Revolution from their own 
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country, emigrated with Bishop Brady to 
Perth ; about five-and-thirty years ago 
they formed a settlement on the Moore 
river, sixty miles to the north of Perth ; 
where they gathered the natives round 
them, learned their 1 , instructed 
them in the truths of salvation, and 
taught them how to till the ground and 
to practice many useful arts. They have 
changed hundreds of these wild blacks 
from barbarous nomads into civilised God- 
fearing, home-loving men. The name of 
their colony is New Nursia. By a special 
Papal indult, the head of their abbey is 
an abbot-bishop, like St. Columba and his 
successors at Iona. 

(Hélyot; Sketch of the Life and 
Mission of St. Benedict,” written for 
the fourteenth centenary of the Saint by 
a monk of Downside; Taylor's Index 
Monasticus, 1821; Oardinal Newman's 
“Mission of the Benedictine Order.“) 

BBNWBDICTION OF THE 
BLESSED SACRAMENT. A rite 
which has now become very common in 
the Catholic Church. The priest takes 
the Host trom the tabernacle, places it 
in the monstrance, and then puts the 
monstrance containing the Host on a 
throne above the tabernacle. The priest 
then incenses the Blessed Sacrament, 
while the choir (at least in England) 
usually sing the “O Salutaris Hostia.” 
Next the Te Deum, the Litany of the 
Blessed Virgin, or some other canticle or 
antiphon, is sung, followed by the “ Tan- 
tum Ergo,” during which the Blessed 
Sacrament is again incensed, and the 

rayer Deus, qui nobis,” &c. is recited. 

inally, the priest, mantled with the veil, 
makes the sign of the cross with the 
monstrance over the people. The Congre- 
gation of Rites orders this Benediction to 
be given in silence ; probably to show that 
it 1s not the earthly, but the Eternal 
Priest who in this rite blesses and sanc- 
tifies his people. Ifa bishop gives Bene- 
diction of the Blessed Sacrament, he makes 
the sign of the cross over the people three 
times. 

The rite is comparatively modern. 
Processions and expositions of the Blessed 
Sacrament date from the early part of the 
fourteenth century, but at first, apperentye 
the Host was replaced in the tabernacle, 
without any benediction being given to 
the people. The custom” [of benedic- 
tion |, says the learned Thiers, in a treatise 
on the exposition of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, published in 1673, “appears to me 
somewhat novel (assez nouvelle) for I have 
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found no Ritual or Ceremonial older than property, after the lands above described 
about a hundred years which mentions it. been, with the advent of more peace- 
The same author tells us, that the custom | ful times, restored to ecclesiastical 
of singing the “ OSalutaris Hostia”' at the | hands. 
Elevation in the Mass was introduced by | According to the canonists, six things 
Louis XII. of France, a little before his are required in a benefice. First, that it 
death, in 1515, at a time when he was should be established by episcopal autho- 
harassed by various enemies. Thiers also | rity. Secondly, that it should have some 
mentions that the Carthusians still main- , spiritual work annexed to it—thus the 
tained the custom of replacing the Host, | function of an organist, or a verger, being 
after exposition, without giving benedic- | merely temporal, is incompatible with the 
tion. ossession of a benefice. Thirdly, that it 
BENEDICTIONALE. A collection should be conferred by an ecclesiastical 
of forms of blessing, compiled for the con- | Person. (Lay patrons are not properl 
venience of priests, from the Roman Ritual, | said to confer, but to present to, a benefice. 
Pontifical, Missal, &c. Such books may | Fourthly, that it should be conferred on 
be lawfully published with the approba- a clerk who has at least received the 
tion of the ordinary, but they possess no | tonsure. Fifthly, that it should be for 
authority in themselves. These books life. Sixthly, that whoever has the right 
only are to be employed, and these Bene- | of conferring it should not keep it for 
dictions only to be given which conform | himself, but give it to another. Ferraris, 
to the Roman Ritual.“ (Decree of S. Beneficium. 
Congreg. of Rites, April 7, 1832.) BENEFIT OF CLERGY. By this 
BEWBFICE. An ecclesiastical bene- | was originally meant the privilege enjoyed 
fice is a perpetual right, established by the | by persons in holy orders of claiming, if 
Church in favour of an ecclesiastical per- | charged with any felony (unless it were 
son, of receiving the profits of Church | high treason, or arson), to be tried in the 
property, on account of the discharge, by | bishop's instead of the ate court. The 
su rson, of a spiritual office. ancient usage was, says Blackstone, “ for 
the bishop, or ordinary, to demand his 


e term had its origin in a special use 
of the Latin word beneficium which arose | clerks to be remitted out of the king’s 
courts as soon as they were indicted.” 


in the dark ages, and was connected with 

the difference between allodial and feudal | Henry II. endeavoured to do away with 
property. The allodial estate of a Teuton | the exemption, and to subject clerks 
was his absolute, hereditary, freehold pro- | charged with felony to the jurisdiction of 
his own court; but the reaction in popular 


which royal favour not given, 
ae feeling which followed the murder of St. 


and royal rapacity seldom dared to de- 
prive him of. But a king could reward a | Thomas à Becket prevented the realisa- 
tion of his intention. After much conflict 


faithful follower by the grant, usually for 
life, of lands belonging to the crown; and | between the secular and ecclesiastical 
ja, | courts, it was settled, in the time of 


estates so granted were called benęficia, 
as being pure emanations of the king's Henry VI., that a clerk charged with 
felony should first be arraigned in the 


grace and favour, though it is true that 
military service was always an implied | king’s court, after which he might either 
plead his benefit of clergy at once, de- 


condition of the tenure. As the landed 
clining the jurisdiction, or, after conviction, 


ions of the Church increased, usur- 
tions of them by unscrupulous laymen | by way of arresting judgment. Originally, 
only persons who had the clerical dress 


frequent. The clergy found that, 
practically, they had no other defence | and tonsure were entitled to the privilege ; 
but a laxer test was gradually accepted, 


against this species of rapine but by 
ting portions of Church property to | until it came to be a settled thing that 
every prisoner who could read should be 


y lords, on condition of military service 
allowed the benefit of clergy, even though 


1 those who might disturb them in 
e quiet possesion of the rest. The neither ordained nor tonsured. It was 
i found that too many laymen were thus 


tenure being much the same, Church 

lands thus came to be called beneficia ; let in, and by a statute of 1487 it was 

and this name was gradually transferred | enacted that a layman might not claim 

to the beneficial enjoyment of all Church | the privilege more than once, and, when 
allowed it, he was to be burnt with a hot 


ee 5 ; a}? 
7 du Samt Sucrement i in tan the bawnof tie left thumb” 
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2 Jbid. iii. 7. —an effectual, if barbarous, mode of iden- 
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tification—so that he should not illegally 
claim it a second time. 

After benefit of clergy had been claimed 
and allowed, the culprit was remitted to 
the bishop’s court, and there tried. An 
elaborate procedure was followed, of 
which the ordinary result is said to have 
been an acquittal. If, however, the tem- 
poral courts surrendered the accused to 
the ordinary absque purgatione facienda, 
he had to be imprisoned for life. 

The later history of benefit of clergy 
turns upon a statute of 1576. The govern- 
ment of Elizabeth were resolved to take 
away all criminal jurisdiction from the 
bishops, but the principle of immunity to 
the educated classes as compared with the 
uneducated was inwoven by so long a 
usage into judicial practice, and was so 
convenient for the former, that it is easy 
to understand why it should not readily 
be relinquished. By the statute above 
mentioned, it was forbidden to surrender 
any prisoner to the ordinary; but when 
benefit of clergy had been allowed, and 
burning inflicted in the usual way, the 
prisoner was to undergo no further punish- 
ment—except that the judge might, at his 
discretion, order him to be kept in gaol 
for any period within a year. Acts were 
afterwards passed, allowing Peers, even 
though they could not read, to claim 
benetit of clergy, and extending the statute 
to female defendants, on their being burnt 
and imprisoned for less than a year. But 
“ those men who could not read, if under 
the degree of peerage, were hanged.” It 
should be understood that not all felonies 
were within benefit of clergy. High trea- 
son and arson, as already mentioned, were 
always excluded from it; and other crimes, 
such as murder, burglary, unnatural crime, 
&c., were expressly withdrawn from it by 
different statutes. 

As more and more criminals were 
found able to read, the state of the law 
was thought to tend too much to laxity. 
Acts of 1718 and 1720 provided that any 

rson convicted who was entitled to 

nefit of clergy, with consequent burning 
and short imprisonment, might be, in 
substitution for such burning, &c., sen- 
tenced to transportation to America for 
seven years. Benefit of clergy was finally 
abolished in 1827. (Blackstone’s “ Com- 
mentaries,” book iv.) 

BERENGARIUS. A writer of the 
eleventh century, celebrated for having 
anticipated the Sacramentarians of a later 
age in assailing the mystery of the Eucha- | 
rist. He was born, probably at Tours, 


ie 
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about a.D. 1000, and was about forty years 

of age when he was made Archdeacon 

of Angers. At this period of his life be 

gave vent to the crude and novel theory 

on the sacrament of the altar which an 

inquisitive intellect, joined to a vain and 

unstable character, s ted to him. His 

former friends, Adalbert of Liège, and 

Hugh, bishop of Langres, wrote to him 

letters of earnest remonstrance ; but being 

at this time supported by the king of 

France, Bruno, bishop of Angers, and 

other persons of influence, he disregarded 

their admonitions. The French king, 

Henry I., seeing that a line of German 

popes was apparently firmly fixed in the 

chair of Peter, and apprehensive lest the 

papal influence shoul used to further 

imperial designs against France, is said! 

to have meditated the formation of a 

Gallican schism, and in pursuance of this 

design to have encouraged Berengarius to 

resist the authority of Rome. The treatise 

in which he set forth his peculiar teaching 

has been lately discovered and printed. In 

the judgment even of those who would be 

most inclined to take a favourable view,? it 

is described as “ hard, harsh, and obscure.” 

It is certain that he denjed any real or ob- 

jective change, any transubstantiation of 
the bread and wine ; with Erigena he held 

that the presence of the body of Christ in 

the Sacrament was only real in so far as 

it was spiritually conceived, and rejected 

the opposite tenet of Paschasius Radbert. 

A letter of his to Lanfranc, then Prior 

of Bec, referring to these viewa, found its 

way to Rome; the matter was immedi- 

| ately taken up, and in a council held at 
Rome in 1050, the ancient faith of the 

Church was emphatically reasserted, and 

the tenets of Berengarius and Erigena 

condemned. Again, in the Synod of 

Vercelli (Sept. 1050), and shorty after- 

_wards at Paris, Bere ius was con- 
' demned. For some time, so long as 
he was able to avoid attendance at any 

of these synods, he treated their decisions 

with contempt. But the King of France, 

who had now learned to form a truer 

estimate of the great character and 

| apostolic aims of Leo IX., withdrew his 
' support of Berengarius, who was conse- 
quently compelled to appear at a synod 

held at Tours in 1054, over which the 

te Hildebrand (afterwards Gregory 
) presided. Berengarius made and 
signed the recantation required of him, 
1 By Staudenmaier, art. Berengarius ” in 


etzer and Welte. 
? Milman, Latin Christianity, iii. 890. 
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but not long afterwards be reasserted | 


the condemned error. This happened 
several times over, Berengarius sub- 
scribing whatever orthodox formulary 
might be set before him, and then, in 
some fresh publication, giving an inad- 
missible turn to the subscription which he 
had made. The last of his retractations 
—from which he does not seem to have 
subsequently receded—was pronounced 
at the Council of Bordeaux, in 1080. 
Malmesbury ' declares that he changed his 
views before his death (in 1088), and 
lamented that he could not effect the 
like change in all who had espoused his 

inions, The same writer—the passage 
has been often quoted—professes to give 
us his dying words. It should be men- 
tioned that he died on the feast of the 
Epiphany. “To-day, being the day of 
his manifestation, my Lord Jesus Christ 
will appear to me, either, as I hope, to 
raise me to glory for my repentance, or, 
as I fear, to punish me for the acre 
which I have been instrumental in spread- 


It . be added that 3 of 
Malmes uotes a long age from 
a Latin 5 0 Hildebert, biehop of Le 
Mans, a former pupil of Berengarius, in 
which be warmly eulogises the temper- 
ance, charity, and self-denial of his departed 
master, and that Malmesbury himeelf 
writes of him in the same strain, though, 
whether he is merely echoing the encomi- 
ums of Hildebert, or speaking from some 
independent source of information, there 
are no means of ascertaining. 

BERRETTA. A square cap with 
three or sometimes four prominences or 

rojecting corners rising from its crown. 
ere is usually a tassel in the middle 
where the corners meet. It is worn by 
a priest as he approaches the altar to say 
Mass, by ecclesiasticsin choir, &c. It is of 
two colours, black or red. The latter 
colour is used by cardinals, the former by 
all other clerics. A bishop's berretta 
should be lined with green; in other re- 
spects it is like that of an ordinary priest. 
A four-cornered berretta belongs to Doc- 
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muppos, flame-coloured. “ At Rome,” sa 
Benedict XIV., “and in most churches, the 
berretta was unknown as late as the 
ninth century. Its ecclesiastical use be- 
gan when priests gave up the ancient 
custom of covering their heads with the 
amice till the actual beginning of the 
Mass.” (Benedict XIV. “ De Miss.” i. 9.) 

BETHLENEMITSES. Matthew Paris 
speaks of some “ fratres Bethleemite ” 
to whom a house was granted at Cam- 
bridge, on the way leading to Trumping- 
ton, in 1257; their habit, he says, was 
like that of the Friars Preachers, with the 
addition of a red and blue star on the 
breast. Of this foundation nothing fur- 
ther is known. 

2. An order bearing the same name 
was founded by a noble Spanish gentle- 
man of Teneriffe, Peter of Bétencourt, at 
Guatemala, in Central America, about the 
year 1660. He founded a hospital, con- 
vent, and school under the patronage of 
Our Lady of Bethlehem, with an order of 
monks to attend the sick and teach in the 
school. 5 were rapid! 
propagated through eve of Spani 
America. In 1687 Tanocont XI. placed 
them under the rule of St. Augustine. 
They are said to possess some forty houses 
even now, the chief establishment being at 
Guatemala. 

BIBLE (from 8. Hos, a letter or 
paper, and that from BA os, the inner bark 
of papyrus). A name given to the sacred 
books of the Jews and the Christians. In 
itself “ Bible” might mean a book of what- 
ever kind, just as its synonym “ Scrip- 
tures ” (ypadat) means originally writings 
of any sort. Gradually the Jews who 
spoke Greek employed the word“ Bible” 
as a convenient name for their sacred 
books. Thus the Greek translator of 
Ecclesiasticus, writing soon after 182 a.c., 
mentions the law and the prophets and the 
rest of the Bible (rà Aowrad ray RN); 
and a similar instance might be quoted 
from first Machabees.' Our Lord and 
his disciples received the Jewish collec- 
tion of the sacred books with the same 
reverence as the Jews themselves, and 


tors of Divinity,’ though Benedict XIV. gave it the title usual at the time—viz. 


mentions that in his time Spanish ecclesi- 
sik ar A wore a berretta of this kind. 
The wo 


1 Malm. Gest. Reg. lib. iii. 
? Who, however, are forbidden to use this 
iar berretta in sacred functions. S. R. C. 


is derived from birrus, a their disciples wrote books 
mantle with a hood, and that again from | sacred authority. 


“the Scriptures.” But after an interval 
there came a change. The Apostles and 
professing 
These writings ap- 
peared in the latter half of the first cen- 
tury, and were quoted within the Church 


1 Ecelus. Praef. ; 1 Mach. xii. 9. In Dan. 


Dec. 1844. But there is some doubt as to the ix. 1, we find é rats AiBAos, a translation of 


precise force of this decree. 
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with the same formulas—“ it is written,” 
&c.—which had been used before to intro- 
duce citations from the law and the pro- 
phets. These books of Christian author- 
ship were called, first of all, “the books“ 
or “ scriptures of the new covenant,” and 
from the beginning of the third century, 
the shorter expression “new covenant ” 
came into vogue. In Chrysostom and suc- 
ceeding writers we find “bible” (BRI) 
as the familiar term for the whole collec- 
tion contained in either “ covenant,” or, as 
we should now say, in the Old and New 
Testaments.! 

Under the article Canon the reader 
will find some account of the way in 
which and the authority by which the 
list of sacred books has been made, while 
the nature of their inspiration is also 
treated in a separate article. Here we 
take for granted that the Bible con- 
sists of a number of inspired books, con- 
tained in the Vulgate translation and enu- 
merated by the Council of Trent; and we 
proceed to treat of its authority, its in- 
8 retation, and of its use among the 
aithful. 

1. The Church holds that the sacred 
Scripture is the written word of God. 
The Council of Trent,“ following the ex- 
ample of the orthodox Fathers, receives 
with piety and reverence all the books of 
the Old and New Testament, since one God 
is the author of each.” These words of 
the council, which are an almost verbal re- 
petition of many early definitions, es air 
the Bible utterly from all other books, Of 
no human composition, however excellent, 
can it be said that God is its author. And 
the divine origin of Scripture implies its 

rfect truth. We know for certain, St. 
renseus argues, that the Scriptures are 
ede since they are spoken by the 
ord of God and by the Spirit.“ Some 
few Catholic theologians have, indeed, 
maintained that the Scriptures may err in 
minimis—i. e. in small matters of historical 
detail which in no way affect faith or 
morals. Nor in doing so do they contra- 
dict any express detinition of Pope or 
council, though such an opinion has never 
obtained any currency in the Church. 


1 “The scriptures of the new covenant,” 
Euseb. iii. 25; the books of the new covenant,” 
by implication in Melito of Sardis, about 170 A.D. 

apud Euseb. iv. 26). The “new document” and 
estament, Tertull. Adr. Marc. iv. 1 (“ novum 
instrumentum ”). We have translated 8a04«n 
“covenant.” It never means “testament ” in the 
Christian Scriptures except in Heb. ix. 15-17. 
? Iren. ii. 28, 2. 
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But of course the modern Protestant 
theories which reduce the historical ac- 
counts of the Bible to mere myths, or 
again which, while they allow that the 
Scripture contains the word of God, 
deny that it is the written word of God, 
are in sharp and obvious contradiction to 
the decrees of the Church. 

2. The Church, then, affirms that all 
Scripture is the word of God, but at 
the same time it maintains that there is an 
unwritten word of God over and above 
Scripture. Just as Catholics are bound 
to defend the authority of the Bible against 
the new school of Protestants who have 
come to treat it as an ordinary book, so 
they are compelled to withstand that 
Protestant exaggeration, on the other side, 
according to which the word of God is 
contained in Scripture and in Scripture 
alone. The word of God (so the Council 
of Trent teaches) is contained both in 
the Bible and in A postolical tradition, and 
it is the duty of a Christian to receive 
the one and the other with equal venera- 
tion and reapect. The whole history and 
the whole structure of the New Testa- 
ment witness to the truth and reason- 
ableness of the Catholic view. If our 
Lord had meant his Church to be guided 
by a book and by a book alone, He would 
have taken care that Christians should be 
at once provided with sacred books. As 
a matter of fact He did nothing of the 
kind. He refers those who were to em- 
brace his doctrine, not to a book, but to 
the living voice of his apostles and of his 
Church. He who heareth you, he 
said to the apostles, “‘heareth me.” For 
twenty years after our Lord's ascension, 
not a single book of the New Testament 
was written, and all that time no Christian 
could appeal, as many Protestants do now, 
to the Bible and the Bible only, for the 
simple reason that the New Testament 
did not exist, and the faithful were evi- 
dently called upon to believe many truths 
for which no strict and cogent proofs 
could be brought from the pages of the 
Jewish Scriptures. Further, when the 
writings of the New Testament were 
issued, they appeared one by one, in order 
to meet special exigencies, nor is the least 
hint given that the Apostles or their dis- 
ciples provided that their writings should 
contain the whole sum of Christian truth. 
St. Paul wrote to various churches in 
order to give them instruction on particu- 
lar points, and in order to preserve them 
from moral or doctrinal errors to which 
they were exposed at the moment. Far 
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from professing to communicate the whole 
circle of doctrine in a written form, he 
exhorts his converts in one of his earliest 
epistles, to “hold the traditions which” 
ey had learned, whether by word or 
by his “epistle ;” a few years later he 
praises the Corinthians for keeping the 
traditions (sapadcces) as he delivered 
them, and towards the close of his life, 
he warns St. Timothy to keep the“ de- 
posit” of the faith (wapaOnxy) without 
a syllable to imply that this deposit had 
been committed to writing.“ , with 
regard to the l records, St. John ex- 
pressly declares that they were from the 
necessity of the case an incomplete ac- 
count of Christ's life. The Christians 
who lived nearest to A lic times 
believed, as the Apostles themselves had 
done, that Scripture is a source, but by no 
means the only source, of Christian doc- 
trine. Tertullian constantly appeals to the 
tradition of the Apostolic Ohurelics and 
lays down the principle on which all his 
argum X ents Seane Booy 5 that 
the les taught bot word and b 
Pe y y 


Testament are hard to understand. More- 
over, the experience of centuries has 
abundantly confirmed the Catholic and 
disproved the Protestant rule of inter- 
retation. Unity is the test of truth. 
each man received the Holy Ghost, 
enabling him to ascertain the sense of the 
Bible, then pious Protestants would be at 
one as to its meaning and the doctrines 
which it contains, whereas it is notorious 
that they have differed from the first on 
every point of doctrine. The principle 
of private judgment has been from the 
time it was first applied a principle of 
division and of confusion, and has led 
only to the multiplication of heresies and 
sects, agreed in nothing except in their 
common disagreement with the Church. 
Nor does the authority of the Church in 
any way interfere with the scientific ex- 
position of Scripture. A Catholic com- 
mentator is in no way limited to a servile 

repetition of the interpretation alread 
given by the Fathers. He is not, indeed, 
18 50 to give to any passage in 
i ripture a meaning which is at variance 

A little before Tertullian’s time, 


with the faith, as attested by the decision 
St. Irenæus actually put the imaginary | of the Church or the unanimous consent 


case that the Apostles had left no Scrip- | of the Fathers. But he may differ as to 
ture at all. In this case, he says, we | the meaning of p in Scripture, even 
should still be able to follow the order of | from the greatest of the Fathers; he is 
tradition, which [the Apostles] handed | not bound to consider that these passages 
down to those into whose hands they | necessarily bear the meauing given them 
committed the Churches.“ neral councils in the preambles to their 
3. There is a controversy no less vital | decrees; he may even advanee interpreta- 
between Catholics and Protestants as to | tions entirely new and unknown before. 
the interpretation of Scripture. A popu- | When, for example, God is said to have 
lar Protestant theory makes it the right | hardened Pharaos heart, a Catholic com- 
and the duty of each individual to inter- | mentator cannot infer from this that the 
pret the Bible for himself and to frame | book of Exodus makes God the author of 
us own religion accordingly ; the Catho- | sin, but he may, if he sees cause, give an ex- 
lic, on the contrary, maintains that it be- | planation of the words which differs from 
longs to the Church, and to the Church | that of St. Augustine or St. Thomas, or, 
alone, to determine the true sense of the | indeed, from that of all the Fathers and 
Scripture, and that we cannot interpret | Doctors of the Church taken together.“ 
contrary to the Church’s decision, or to 4. We now come to the use of the 
“the unanimous consent of the Fathers,” Bible, and the Catholic principles on 
without making shipwreck of the faith. | this head follow from what has been 
The Catholic is fully justified in believing | already said. It is not necessary for all 
with perfect confidence that the Church | Christians to read the Bible. Many na- 
cannot teach any doctrine contrary to the tions, St. Irenæus tells us, were con- 
Scripture, for our Lord has promised that | verted and received the faith without 
the Sea of hell will not prevail against | being able to read.“ Without knowledge 
his Church. On the other hand, Christ | of letters, without a Bible in their own 
has made no promise of infallibility to | tongue, they received from the Church 
those who expound Scripture by the light | teaching which was quite sufficient for 
of private judgment. St. Peter tells us the salvation of their souls. Indeed, if 
distinctly that some parts of the New | the study of the Bible had been an indis- 
1 2 Thess. ii. 14; 1 Cor. xi. 2; 1 Tim. vi. 20. 1 Pallavacini, Hist. Con cil. Trident. in 
2 John xxi. 25; and see Acts xx. 35. Möhler's Symbolik, p. 386. 
3 Præseript. 21. 4 Tren. iii. 4, 1. 2 Tren. ili. 4. 2. 
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ble uisite, a t of the 
humán raco would have been let without 
the means of till the invention of 
pe ang: More than this, parts of the 
ible are evidently unsuited to the very 
young or to the ignorant, and hence 
Clement XI. condemned the proposition 
that “ the reading of Scripture is for all,” 
These principles are fixed and invari- 
able, but the discipline of the Church 
with regard to the reading of the Bible 
in the vulgar tongue has varied with 
varying circumstances. In early times, 
the Bible was read freely by the lay peo- 
ple, and the Fathers constantly encou- 
rage them to do so, although they also 
insist on the obscurity of the sacred text. 
No prohibitions were issued against the 
popular reading of the Bible. New dan- 
gers came in during the middle 
When the heresy of the Albigenses 
arose there was a danger from corrupt 
translations, and also from the fact 
that the heretics tried to make the 
faithful judge the Church by their own 
interpretation of the Bible. To meet 
these evils, the Councils of Toulouse 
(1229) and Tarragona (1234) forbade the 
laity to read the vernacular translations 
of the Bible. Pius IV. required the 
bishops to refuse lay persons leave to read 
even Catholic versions of Scripture un- 
less their confessors or parish priests 
judged that such reading was likely to 
rove beneficial. During this century, Leo 
„ Pius VIII., and Pius IX. have 
warned Catholics against the Protestant 
Bible Societies, which distribute versions 
(mostly corrupt versions) of the Bible 
with the avowed purpose of perverting 
simple Catholics. It is only surprising 
that any rational being could have thought 
it possible for the Holy See to assume any 
other attitude towards such proceedings. 
It is right, however, to observe that the 
Church displays the greatest anxiety that 
her children should read the Scriptures, if 
they possess the necessary dispositions. 
“You judge exceedingly well,” says Pius 
VI., in his letter to Martini, the author of a 
translation of the Bible into Italian, “ that 
the faithful should beexcited to the reading 
of holy Scriptures: for these are the most 
abundant sources, which ought to be left 
open to everyone, to draw from them 
purity of morals und of doctrine. This 
you have seasonably effected .... by 
B p sacred Scriptures in the 
nguage of your country, i- 
ally when you show that you have added 
explanatory notes, which being extracted 


ages. are block-books. 
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from the holy Fathers preclude every 
possible danger of abuse.“ 

BIBLIA PAUPERUM. The Bible 
of the poor. A representation in between 
forty and fifty pictures of events in the 
Old and New Testaments, with short ex- 
planations and Scriptural texts appended 
in Latin or German. The redemption by 
Ohrist is the central idea of the collection, 
so that the Old Testament subjects are 
chosen for their typical significance. The 

intings were often copied from the 

S. and represented in sculpture, or on 
walls, glass, the antipendia of altars, &c. 
At Vienna there is an antipendium thus 
adorned which dates from the twelfth 
century. The Court library of the same 
city contains two copies of the “ Biblia 
Pauperum,” both of the year 1430. They 
Copies printed on 
movable types soon followed, but, owing 
to the popularity of the book, copies were 
soon worn out, and are now very rare. 

BIGAMY. [Seo IRREGULARITY. 

BISHOP. I. Meaning of the Name 
and Divine Institution of the Ofice.—The 
word bishop is derived from the Greek 
ériocxorros, Which latter occurs in writers 
of the earliest age in the general sense of 
“ overseer,” and was specially applied in 
later Greek to the officers whom the 
Athenians sent to subject states. In the 
LXX! éricxoros is used for an officer 
or prefect of any kind. The Christians 
adopted the word as the title of an eccle- 
siastical dignitary who has received the 
highest of the sacred orders and is in- 
vested with authority to rule a diocese 
as its chief pastor. 

A bishop, therefore, is superior to 
simple priests, and the Council of Trent 
defines that this superiority is of divine 
institution. If anyone deny,” says the 
council, “that there is in the Church a 
hierarchy instituted by divine ordinance, 
which consists of bishops, presbyters, and 
ministers, let him be anathema ;” and 
again, “if anyone affirm that bishops 
are not superior to presbyters, or that 
they have not the power of confirming 
ad ordaining, or that the power which 
they have is common to presbyters also, 
let him be anathema.” *? 

The Anglican Church, as is well 
known, did not, at least formally, cast off 
belief in the divine institution of epi- 
scopacy, and learned Anglican divines, 
among whom Pearson is the most cele- 
brated, have strenuously vindicated the 

1 E.g. Num. xxxi. 14; 2 Par. xxxiv. 12. 

2 Concil. Trident. sess. xxiii. can. 6, 7. 
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episcopal authority. With most of the 
testant bodies it has been otherwise. 
17 do not pretend to have bishops, or 
if they have superintendents whom they 
call by that name, they attribute to them 
no authority except such as has been 
bestowed upon them by the Church. They 
deny, in other words, that the episcopate 
is of divine institution, and directly 
impugn the definitions of Trent on this 
8 They admit, of course, that 
maie (€rioxoro:) are frequently men- 
tioned in the New Testament, but they 
ae that in the Acts and the Epistles 
ishop and presbyter are two names for 
the same office. They suppose that 
originally there were three grades in the 
hierarchy—viz. the Apostles, whose office 
ended with their life-time, and who left 
no successors ; the bishops or presbyters, 
corresponding to the ministers or clergy- 
men of the nt day; and deacons. 
They defend their position chiefly on the 
following grounds :— 

We first find the word érioxomos in 
the Acta of the Apostles, xx. 28. “Take 
heed,” St. Paul says, to the clergy of 
Ephesus, “ take heed to yourselves and to 
the whole flock, in which the Holy Ghost 
made you bishops.” It is plain, however 
(so it is urged ), that these “ bishops were 
mere presbyters, so that “ bishop” and 
presbyter in New Testament language are 
synonymous, for St. Luke tella us at the 

mning of the same chapter that the 
Apostle was addressing “the presbyters 
of the Church ” whom he had summoned 
to Miletus. Towards the close of the 
Apostle’s life the Church was still with- 
out bishops in the modern sense, for St. 
Paul addressed an epistle to the faithful 
at Philippi “with the bishops and the 
deacons.” Here the plural number and 
the fact that no allusion is made to 
presbyters as distinct from the “ bishops ” 
are said to prove that in that age émioxoros 
or “bishop” meant presbyter. Later 
still, St. Paul writes to Titus that he had 
left him in Crete to “appoint presbyters 
in every city,” and continues—“ for the 

must be irreproachable, &c. 

rian writers allege certain 
confirmatory evidence from antiquity— 
some words of St. Jerome (who, however, 
anxious as ae mas to exalt the priestly 
dignity, expresely mentions the power of 
confe orders as marking tthe dis- 
tinction een bishop and Pen , and 
the . tradition of the Alexandrian 
Church. The reader who is curious on 
this latter point will find a full discussion 
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of it in Pearson’s “ Vindicis Ignatiane.” 
But Presbyterian arguments from anti- 


quity need not detain us here. Even on 
their own showing, Presbyterians can but 
produce one or two doubtful testimonies, 
and they have against them a cloud of 
witnesses dating from the sub-A postolic 
age. One additional remark, however, 
must be made before we end our state- 
ment of the Presbyterian case. We have 
seen that there are plausible reasons for 
holding that the words presbyter and 
bishop are synonymous in the New Testa- 
ment. It is right to add that Clement of 
Rome, writing towards the end of the first 
century, does not seem to ise any 
distinction in meaning between the two 
words.! 
In spite of the objections just stated, 
the arguments for the divine institution 
of episco are clear and cogent. We 
need not deny that the same persons were 
at first called indifferently bishops and 
presbyters. It is possible, as some ancient 
writers suppose, that at Philippi and other 
places, a number of persons received epi- 
scopal consecration ; that they were occu- 
pied for a time in administering the 
sacraments and preaching at the place of 
their consecration, and ready, as conve- 
nience required, to be removed to such 
other Churches as the Apostles should 
empower them to govern with proper 
episcopal jurisdiction. Or again, we may 
suppose, with other great authorities, that 
the Apostles did not at once provide the 
newly-founded Churches with bishops, but 
left iem for a season under clergy of the 
second order, who at that time were called 
indifferently “bishops” and presbyters.” 
Whatever theory we adopt as to the 
early use of the word “ bishop,” it is 
certain that there are clear traces of the 
episcopal office, as we now understand it, 
within the lifetime of the Apostles, and 
with the sanction of their anthority. 

For, first, St. James the Less was be- 
1 reasonable doubt bishop of Jerusa- 
em. Thus, in the year 44, when St. 


1 Clem. 1 Ep. 42. He thrice mentions irí 
aromo xai &iáxovo: together, as in Phil. i. 1, which 
s striking, because the object of his epistle is 
to defend the authority of the presbyters. See 
Lightfoot, in loc. 

2 Petavius, De Eccles. Hierarch. lib. iv. 
ad init., gives both theories as probable, quoting 
Fathers of the Church for each. The latter 
seems much the more attractive on intrinsic 

ounds, The former is recommended by the 
agu of the Council of Trent, where Acts 
xx. 28, is interpreted of bishops in the proper 
sense. 
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Peter was released from prison he desired 
information to be given to James and the 
brethren. At the Apostolic Council James 
delivers judgment (“wherefore I judge). 
St. Paul in his Epistle to the Galatians 
describes Judaisers from Jerusalem as 
“certain who came from James,” thus 
naming the Church by its bishop; in 
Acts xxi. 18, St. Paul is said to have 
made a formal visit to St. James and to 
his presbyters. Moreover, in the middle 
of the second century all parties were 
d in regarding St. James as bishop 
of Jerusalem.' This is clearly proved by 
Dr. Lightfoot, now bishop of Durham, 
who rightly describes St. James as the 
precedent and pattern of the later episco- 
pate.“ We refer to Dr. Lightfoot for 
this admission, not only because of his 
eat learning and high ability, but also 
use he is perhaps the very ablest 
writer who has ever written against the 
Apostolic origin of episcopacy. 

Next, St. Paul gave Titus power to 
ordain presbyters; he gives St. Timothy 
directions for the way in which he is to 
receive accusations against presbyters. 
Clearly then both Timothy and Titus 
were ecclesiastical officers superior to the 
clergy of the second order. 

"Phirdly, the Angels of the Churches 
in the a se cannot possibly be an- 
gels in the ordinary sense, for some of 
them are charged with serious faults, 
Nor can the Angels be identified with the 
Churches, since both Angels and Churches 
are represented by distinct symbols. 
„The seven stars,” St. John says, “are 
the angels of the seven churches, and the 
seven candlesticks are the seven churches.” 
What, then, were the of the 
Churches? Each of them represents the 
Church of a city, and is responsible for 
the purity of its doctrine and its morals. 


They answer to the idea of diocesan 


aa and to nothing else.? 

is inference from Scripture rises 
to demonstration if considered in con- 
nection with the earliest tradition. Poly- 
carp, the disciple of St. John, writes as a 
bishop and distinguishes himself from his 
presbyters. The Ignatian epistles no- 
toriously exalt the episcopal office as the 


1 Lightfoot, Ep. to Philippians, “ Essay on 
ahs ‘Christian Minaty Routh, Sarr. i. 
p. 228. 

2 See the authorities for this interpretation 
in Petav. loc. cit. lib. i. 2. It was adopted by 
Grotius, one of the most celebrated of Protes- 
tant commentators, and himself member of a 
Presbyterian sect. 
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centre of unity, and insist on the necessity 
laid both on presbyters and laymen of 
submission to the bishop. St. atius 
wrote only a few years after St. John’s 
death, and his letters prove that episco- 
pacy was established in his time, not 
only at Antioch, where he himself was 
hisho , but at each of the six Churches in 
Asia Minor to which he writes, nor does 
he hint that there was any Church with 
other than an of faa organisation. 
True, the authenticity of these letters has 
been disputed, but this on most inade- 
are grounds. Indeed, many eminent 
erman scholars, prejudiced as they are 
against the Ignatian teaching on episco- 
pacy, have been compelled by the weight 
of evidence to admit the authenticity of 
these epistles. The Clementine homilies 
supply another important contribution to 
the evidence. Their witness is all the 
more valuable because they are deeply 
marked with heresy. Still the author of 
these homilies, differing as he does from 
Catholics on other points, with 
them in affirming the Apostolic origin of 
the episcopal office.! These homilies come 
from early times: they cannot be placed 
later than the end, and should perhaps be 
placed at the beginning, of the second cen- 
tury. Now, if we allow the Apostolic 
institution, this ancient evidence presents 
no difficulty. It does but confirm the con- 
clusion we had already reached from an 
examination of the New Testament records. 
If, on the other hand, it is maintained 
that bishops in the modern sense began 
to be after the death of the Apostles, or 
at least without their sanction, it is im- 
possible to understand how in so brief a 
e Churches all over the world ex- 
charged resbyterian for episcopal govern- 
ment. Nor is this all. We must su 
se that in a very short time—with- 
in a century at the most—all recollec- 
tion of the original state of things had 
rished. St. Irenæus cannot even un- 
erstand that the name of “ bishop ”? had 
ever been given to mere presbyters. We 
say nothing of later Fathers, for in the 
Church of the fourth century it is ad- 
mitted to have been a settled maxim that 
bishops only could ordain, and Epiphanius 
describes the doctrine of Aerius, the first 
presbyterian, as frantic. 


II. Nature of the Episcopal Ofice.—We 


1 See, e.g., the Epistle of Clement to James. 
? iii. 14, 2. The pereigo is very instructive. 
St. Irenssus says St. Paul at Miletus convoked 
the bishops and the presbyters. He is evidently 
unable to understand the interchange of names. 
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msy now dismiss the controversial part of 
5 . and proceed to ae the 
ulies, rights and position of a bi in 
the Church. A bishop 1 50 aa to 
the Council of Trent, the successor of the 
Apostles. He has received the sacrament 
of order in all its fulness. He can, like 
the Apostles, confirm; he can ordain 
55 and consecrate other bishops. The 

ope himself, so far as order goes, is sim- 
ply a bishop. Moreover, the bishop is the 
member of a hierarchy which is divinely 
constituted, and which collectively repre- 
sents the college of the Apostles. The 
Holy Ghost has appointed bishops “to 
rule the Church of God,” and although 
the Pope can suppress sees or change their 
boundaries, he cannot do away, through- 
out the Church, with bishope governing 
their sees with ordi jurisdiction, 
because this would involve a change in 
the divine constitution of the Church, 
which is inalterable. Again, even an in- 
dividual bishop has certain duties to the 
whole Church. It is his duty to bear 
witness to the faith and tradition of his 
predecessors and of his flock, and he sits 
ne sales general councils. Of course 
all these rights are held and duties exer- 
cised in union with and in submission to 
the see of Peter. 

In his own diocese it is a bishop’s duty 
(a) to teach. He himself is required by 
the Council of Trent to preach the word 
of God, unless he be lawfully hindered, 
nor can anyone, secular or regular, preach 
in the diocese without his leave. He 
must watch over purity of doctrine, espe- 
cially in all schools public and private, and 
appoint professors in the seminary and 
clerical colleges. No book treating on reli- 
gion (de rebus sacris) can be published 
tall it been examined by the bishop’s 
orders and received his imprimatur.’ 

(6) To guard the morals of his flock, 
and y to maintain discipline 
among his clergy; to take measures for 
the due performance of divine worship; 
to see that the le are provided with 
the crimen, kes e himself (or another 
bishop, with his leave) must confirm, or- 
dain priests, consecrate the holy oils, 
churches, altars, chalices, &c. He must 
also approve priests, and give them their 
faculties to hear confessions, to adminis- 
ter the other sacraments, &c., &c. 

(e) To reside.? (d) To make a visita- 


1 Concil. Trident. sess. v. cap. 2, De Reform.; 
sess. xxiv. cap. 4, De Reform.; sess. iv. De Edit. 
et Usu 8S. li 

9 Ibid, sees. xxiii. cap. 1, De Reform. 
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tion of all the churches in his diocese at 
least every two years.! 

In order that he may perform these 
duties, a bishop certain rights :— 

(a) He may make laws for his dio- 
cese: not, however, such as are contrary 
to the law of the Church. 

(8) He decides in the first instance 
all ecclesiastical causes. (y) He can in- 
flict penalties, suspension, excommunica- 
tion, and the like. 

(3) He may dispense from the observ- 
Aa of his own ere. and although, gene- 
r speaking, a bishop cannot dispense 
in awe made by io who have power 
superior to his own, still the general law 
of the Church enables him to dispense in 
certain cases of irregulari it» in the pro- 
clamation of banns, in oaths (unless the 
dispensation tends to the injury of a third 
party), and in simple vows, except vows of 
chastity and vows to enter religion, or to 
make pilgrim to Rome, the Holy Land, 
or St. James of Compostella, &c., &c. Some 
bishops have additional power to dispense 
by virtue of lawful custom or by delegation 
from the Pope. 

(e) Certain other rights of bishops 
are summed up under the general head of 
“ administration.” A bishop may erect 
or suppress churches or benefices, provided 
he observes the canonical regulation re- 
specting such matters. He collates to all 
benefices, parish churches, prebends in 
his diocese, except such as are reserved to 
the Pope. He assigns their duties to his 
clergy, and determines the persons among 
his subjects who are to be admitted to 
the ecclesiastical state or to higher 
orders. He watches over the man 
ment of temporal goods pertaining to the 
Church or to pious places. As Apostolic 
Delegate, he becomes in certain cases men- 
tioned by the law the executor to carry 
out the intentions of those who have given 
or left money for pious uses.* 

III. Titles, Insignia, §c., of Bishops.— 
All priests saying Mass in the diocese 
pray for the bishop by name in the Canon. 

e is received by the priests and people 
at the door of the church when he comes on 
official visits. He receives certain titles 
of honour. In the first ages he was called 
Most Holy, Most Blessed, Lord (dom:- 
nus), Your Holiness” (sanctitas tua), &c., 
&c., some of which titles are now reserved 


1 Concil. Trid. sess. xxiv. cap. 3. 

2 Ibid. sess. xxii. cap. 8, De Reform. 
Chiefly from Card. Sog Institut. Juris. 
Ecel. 
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to the Pope. Desiderius of Cators, about 
650, calls himself servus cer vorum.! At 
present a bishop is called “ most illustrious 
and most reverend Lord; the Pope ad- 
dresses him as “venerable brother,” “your 
fraternity,” &c., while the bishop aks 
of himself as “ N., by the grace of God 
and of the A lic See, Bishop of N.” 
The insignia of his office are the pastoral 
staff ( pedum, baculus), the ring, pectoral 
cross, episcopal throne, the mitre, ponti- 
fical vestments, gloves and sandals. In 
many countries the bishop has rire 
rights and titles of honour accorded to 
him by the laws of the State. 

Election, &c., of Bishops.—Bishops 
were first of all chosen by the Apostles. 
St. Paul, for instance, left St. Titus at 
Crete, with authority to ordain priests, &c. 

In the third century bishops were 
chosen, as Cyprian says,“ by the vote of 
all the fai and 1 the judgment of 
the bishops” of the province i. e. the peo- 
ple chose a bishop, but the bishops of the 
province could put a veto on this choice: 
nay, the bishops could in extreme cases 
actually choose the bishop. The fourth 
canon of Nicæa recommends (mpoonxe:) 
that a bishop be appointed (cable rad 
by the bishops of the province. If this 
is impossible, three bishops are to con- 
secrate him with the consent of the rest. 
The confirmation of the whole matter (rò 
cõpos Tay ywopévev) is to rest with the 
metropolitan. Two interpretations of this 
canon were current in the Church. The 
Greek canonists, following the lead of the 
Seventh General Council, understood the 
Nicene canon as reserving the choice of a 
new bishop to the bishops of the province, 
and so annulling the old form of election 
by clergy and people. In the West, the 
canon was interpreted as merely requiri 
the presence of the bishops of the pro- 
vince at the consecration. Hence in the 
Latin Church popular election continued, 
at least in form, till the eleventh century. 
After that, the bishop was elected by the 
clergy of the cathedral church, the confir- 
mation resting, as before, with the metro- 
politan.“ Gradually, from the eleventh 
century onwards, the right of confirmation 

assed from the metropolitan to the Pope.‘ 
ater on, from the time of Clement V., the 
ay reserved the whole appointment of 
bishops in certain cases, and at last in all 
cases, to themselves. This last state of 


1 Kraus, Archaolog. Dict. Art. Bischof.“ 
? Cyprian, Ep. lxviii. 

S Hefele, Concilien. i. p. 882. 
Kraus, Kirchengeschichte, p. 326. 
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things, however, did not continue. The 
Popes restored in some countries the right 


of electing bishops to the chapters,’ and 
the right is still continued in Germany (ex- 
cept Bavaria and part of Austria) and in 
Switzerland. In other countries the Po 
has given to Catholic sovereigns the right 
of nominating to vacant bishoprics. Such 
rights have been conceded to the Kings of 
France, Portugal, Spain, Naples and 
Sicily, Sardinia, to the Emperor of Austria 
with certain exceptions, and by the Con- 
cordat of 1817 to the King of Bavaria. 
Even Protestant 5 e 
are permitted to inspect a list of names 
proposed provisionally by the chapters and 
to exclude such names as are displeasing to 
them. In England the choice of bishops 
belongs simply and exclusively to the Pope. 
At the same time certain privileges have 
been granted in this respect to the English 
Church by Pius IX. A week after the 
see is vacant the canons are required to 
elect a vicar capitular. A month later, 
under the paa of the metropolitan, 
or failing him of the senior bishop, they 
by their separate votes recommen 
persons for the vacant see. Each of these 
persons must have obtained an absolute 
majority of the votes of the chapter. 
The names are given or sent in alphabeti- 
cal order to the 5 The bishops 
of the province (i. e. of England) examine 
the names, annex their judgment upon each 
of them, and transmit chem to the Congre- 

tion of Propaganda. It need scarcely 

said that this recommendation is wholly 
different from true and canonical election. 
The person thus elected, nominated or re- 
commended must be thirty years of age, in 
holy orders, of Catholic parentage, of 
good fame, able to produce the public 
testimony of some university or academ 
to his learning.’ If the person este 
rae ti he must within a time ask 
for the Papal confirmation, by which the 
person elected is approved and made bishop 
of the see. This confirmation is given by 
the Pope in a consistory of Oardinala, 
and in virtue of it the bishop designate 
contracts spiritual marriage with his see 
and receives full jurisdiction within it. 
He cannot, of course, previous to his con- 
secration, confirm, ordain, &c., but he can 
delegate power for the performance of these 
and other acts of episcopal order to 
another bishop. 

1 Soglia, Institut. juris privat. v. 88. 

2 See Synod. Province. Westmonast. decret. 


xii. and the Instruction of Propaganda in the 


Appendix. 
Concil. Trid. sess. xxii. cap. 2, De Reform. 
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It is evident from what has been said 
that the discipline of the Church with 
regard to the appointment of bishops has 
varied from age to age, and that the 
Holy See now exercises 8 more immediate 
control over the matter than was usual 
in the primitive or even the mediseval 
Church. From the first, however, the 


Pope See the full power of governing 
the whole Church. No one is, and no one 


made it prudent for the Pope to exercise 
his control in a less or in a greater degree, 
but the principle of government has re- 
mained the same. The Pope, by the law 
of Christ, is the head of the Church. 
the other hand, patriarchs and metro- 
politans are of ecclesiastical institution ; 
they could therefore possess no inherent 
right to confirm bishops, and they suffered 
no wrong when the Pope withdrew it 
from them. 

V. Consecration of e as con- 
secration of bishops used to be performed 
by the metropolitan and two other bishops. 
According to the present discipline, the 
consecration of bishops is reserved to the 
Pope, or to a bishop specially commis- 
sioned by him. The consecrator is assisted 
by two other bishops, for which latter the 
Pope sometimes permits mitred abbots, or 
even simple priests, to be substituted. 
The consecration should take place within 
three months of confirmation, and on a 
Sunday, or feast of an Apostle. The 
bishop-elect, who must y have been 
ordained priest, takes an oath before the 
bishop who is to consecrate him, that he 
will be faithful to the Holy See, that he 
will promote its authority, and that he 
will, at stated intervals prescribed by law, 
and different for different countries, visit 
the city of Rome, and give an account to 
the Pope of his whole pastoral office. 
Afterwards, the elect is consecrated bishop 

a imposition of hands, the tradition 
staff and ring, the unction with the 
chrism, the imposition of the book of the 
Gospels on his shoulders, and other rites 
ibed in the Pontifical. Thus the 
Ta of the 3 is received, Al 
person consecra uires episco 
order in addition to col jurtadicticn j 


which he already held. also ORDER, 

SacRAMENT OF. | | 
VI. Translation, Resignation, 

ation of Bishope.—So sacred is the con- 


neetion between a bishop and his see, that, 
as Innocent III. declares, the power to 


On | In the ninth century, 
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sever it belongs, “not so much by canoni- 
cal a: rama as by divine institution, to 
the Roman Pontiff, and to him alone.” 
This follows from principles already stated. 
The Pope alone can sale a bishop; and 
therefore the Pope alone can unmake 


Translation from one see to another 
was absolutely forbidden by the Nicene - 
Council (Can. 15), and by the Council of 
Antioch, which met in 341. This pro- 
hibition was, however, modified by the 
14th of the Apostolic Canons, which per- 
mits translation if the reasons are very 
urgent and approved by the judgment of 
„many bishops.”' At first, such transla- 
tion was effected by provincial councils. 
incmar of Rheims 
says a 3 might be translated by the 
ordinance of a synod, or by the consent of 
the Apostolic See; but by the law which 
has prevailed from the twelfth tied | 
the consent of the Pope is always 7 
The Pope's leave is also required for re- 
signation. Finally, the “grave causes” 
against bishops such as deserve deposi- 
tion or privation can only be examined 
and terminated by the definitive sentence 
of the Pope.* Less serious charges may 
be examined and decided in a provincial 
council. 

BISHOPS, SUFFRAGAN (Lat. su/- 
fragari, to vote, to support). The term has 
two meanings, according to the twofold 
signification of the Latin verb from which 
it is derived. In the more common sense, 
it means an auxiliary bishop (suffraganeus) 
who is consecrated to assist another bishop, 
who from age, ill-health, or other valid 
reason, has become unequal to the ad- 
ministration of his diocese. But the suff- 
ragan, unlike the coadjutor, cannot exer- 
cise jurisdiction; he only performs those 
things which belong to the episcopal 
office and order. e may, however, 
nominated by the bishop whom he assists 
as his vicar-general; in which case he 
has the right to exercise jurisdiction. In 
the other sense, those are suffragan bishops 
(suffragantes) who are members of a col- 
lege having equal deliberative and decisive 
rights, under a metropolitan. 

BISHOPS, TITULAR. [See BisHoP 
IN PARTIBUB. | 

BISHOP IN PARTIBUS INFIDE- 
LEUE. A bishop consecrated to a see 
which formerly existed, but which has 


1 Hefele, Concil. i. p. 804; Neander, Kir- 
chengeschichte, iii. p. 288. 
3 Concil. Trid. sess. xxiv. cap. 5 De Reform. 
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been, chiefly through the devastations of 
the followers of Mahomet, lost to Christen- 
dom. Such a bishop may also be described 
as a“ Titular ” bishop. 

The creation of such titular bisho 
dates only from the pontificate of Leo X., 
but they existed de facto from the time 
when the first Christian see was widowed 
by the attacks of a foreign enemy or the 
action of a hostile government. ry 
the Great provided for several Illyrian 
bishops, whom an inroad of the Avars had 
driven from their sees, by appointing them 
to vacant sees in Italy, till they should be 
able to return home. The Moorish con- 
quest of Spain widowed a great number 
of sees, the prelates of which fled to the 
pirs still unconquered, chiefly settling at 

iedo, which thence had the name of 
“the City of Bishops.” But it was the 
rogress of Mohammedan arms in the 
ast, devastating numberless Churches in 
Asia Minor, Syria, and Africa, which, 
till then, had been flourishing bishoprics, 
that caused a great and sudden rise in the 
number of titular bishops, attached to no 
ial sphere of duty, but wandering 

m place to place, some hoping one da 

to return, others seeking for suitable wor 
wherever it might be offered. This state 
of things led to great abuses; for a bishop 
whose see was in partibus would often 
enter some remote portion of the diocese 
of a more fortunate brother further west, 
and there exercise in various ways, with- 
out the permission of the bishop of the 
diocese, his episcopal office. Clerks whom 
their own bichop would not have promoted 
to priests’ orders often received through 
the agency of these wandering bishops 
the ordination which they desired. 
abuse was condemned by a decree of the 
Council of Trent,! which expressly forbids 
these wandering bishops—“ clero carentes 
et populo Christiano - to promote candi- 
dates for ordination to any orders what- 
ever, without the consent of the bishop 

of the diocese. 

With the increasing complication of 
political affairs in Europe, circumstances 
could not but arise which should induce 
the Popes, while providing for Oatholic 

pulations more or less at the mercy of 
Protestant Governments pastors armed 
with full episcopal powers, to prefer in- 
vesting them wıth the titles of ancient 
sees, now extinct, to asserting their claim 
to local titles and thus arousing the hos- 
tility or suspicion of unfriendly Govern- 


1 Sess. xiv. De Ref. ii. 
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ments. Considerations of this nature were 
the cause why Catholic affairs in our own 
country were committed to the administra- 
tion of bishops in partibus, from the ap- 
pointment of the first Vicar Apostolic 
(1623) to the creation of a new hierarchy 
in 1850. Besides the Vicars Apostolic in 


a non-Catholic country, the Vicars of 
Cardinal-bishops, auxiliary bishops in 


countries where it is usual to appoint 
them, and Papal Nuncios, usually have 
their sees in partibus infidelium. 

Bishops in partibus can attend general 
councils. They are considered as y 
wedded to the Churches of which they 
bear the titles, so that they cannot be 
appointed to other sees except upon the 
conditions common to all episcopal trans- 
lations. They are not obliged, like other 
bishops, to make periodical visits ad limina 
apostolorum, because they have no dioceses 
to report of. They are, however, expected 
to inform themselves, so far as they may 
have opportunity, of the condition of 
affairs in their titular dioceses, and work 
actively for their restoration to Ohristen- 
dom, if any. favourable opening should 


present itse 
[See Domn- 


BLACK FRIARS. 
CANS. | 

BLASPHEMY (Gr. Sracdnpia; ety- 
mol. uncertain). Originally, injurious and 
opprobrious words gene ; afterw 
it was restricted to la e dishonouring 
to God—contumeltosa in Deum locutto— 
but yet so that the offence committed 
against those known to be God's servants 
was held to be committed against God 
himself; as when Stephen was charged 
by the Pharisees with speaking “ blasphe- 


his | mous words against Moses;” finally, and 


in modern use, the employment of such 
pause against, or concerning, God only. 
In Matt. xii. 31, we read that, while every 
other sin and blasphemy are pardonable, 
“the blasphemy of the Spirit” shall not 
be forgiven. Various explanations of this 

assage have been given by theologians. 
See SIN, UNPARDONABLE.| There is a 
chapter on “ Blasphemy in the body of 
the Canon Law, which prescribes the 
penalties to be awarded to the various 
35 0 5 who may be guilty of it. In 

ngland the statute 10 William III. ch. 
32, modified by 52 George III. ch. 160, 
contains the existing law in respect of 
blasphemy. The code of Wurtemberg 
punishes outrageous and offensive words 
or acts against the customs, rites, &c. of 
any recognised religion; but the pain in- 
flicted on the feelings of men, not the 
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dishonour to God, seems to be the motive 
of such legislation. Similarly the French 
code, while not punishing blasphemy, 
as such, restrains it ser ay tog’ like 

tions re ive of a ike 
i 100 should consider “ brawling” in 


Protestant divines have often sa 
tised the rapturous in which 
Oatholics indulge in praise of the Blessed 


Virgin as “ blasphemous,” on the ground 
shat God i indirectly dishanoured whan 
his creature is thus exalted. But this 


seems to involve a misuse of the term 
“blasphemy,” which implies a conscious 
and intentional use of language which the 
knows to be injurious to the 

ing of whom it is uttered. No excess 
of “ profane swearing,” culpable as it may 
be, can amount to rey because the 
intentional contempt of God is not there. 
In the same way, to speak of Mary as 
“negotiating our peace,” not only is not 
“ blasphemous,” but conveys an important 
truth; while to deny that her Son “ nego- 
tiated our ” in a higher sense would, 
of course, be blasphemous in the highest 


BLESSING, in its most general 
sense, a form of prayer begging the favour 
of God for the persons blessed. God is 
the source of all his blessing, but certain 
ms have special authority to bless in 
name, so that this blessing is more 
than a mere prayer; it actually conveys 
God's blessing to those who are fit to re- 
ceive it. Thus in the old law God said 
of the sons of Aaron, “ They shall invoke 
my name on the children of Israel, and I 
will bless them ;”! and Christ said to his 
disciples, “ Into whatsoever house you 
enter, first say: Peace be to this house: 
and, if the son of peace be there, your 

shall rest upon him.“? Accord- 
ingly, the Church 
lemn blessing of her children by the 
hands of her ministers. Such blessings 
are given, 

() By priests. “It is the part of a 
priest to bless,” the Pontifical says, in the 
office for their ordination. This blessing 
may be given privately, at discretion. It 
is given according to a prescribed form to 
the penitent before confession ; to those 
who have received communion out of 
Maes; on many other occasions, some of 
which are determined by custom, but 
above all at the end of all Masses except 
those for the dead. The priest raises his 

} Num. vi. 27. 
? Lue. x. 5. 


rovides for the so- & 
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right hand and makes the sign of the 
cross once over the people. This custom 


of priests blessing at Mass is not very 
ancient. The older writers on ritual 
make no mention of it, and although it 
was known to the author of the “ Micro- 
logus,” a contemporary of Gregory VII., 
the custom does not seem to have been 
universally received even then. At one 
time priests used to make the sign of the 
cross three times over the people. Pius 
V. restricted them to a blessing with a 
single sign of the cross, except in solemn 
masses; Clement VIII. made the rule, 
which forbids a priest to bless with the 
triple sign of the cross, absolute. 
(2) By bishops. A bishop immediate] 

ae 5 is TERN E 

e church, blessing the e; and after- 
wards, returning to the sitar, blesses them 
solemnly, ing the triple sign of the 
cross. He uses the same rite of blessing 
whenever he saya Mass. An abbot, 
according to the decrees of Alexander 
VII., can give the blessing with the triple 
sign of the cross only when he celebrates 

ass pontifically. (See Benedict XIV. 
“ De Miss ” ii, 24 


(8) By the Pope. The Pope blesses 
the peope solemnly at Easter, on the 
feast of St. Peter and St. Paul, and also 
on other special occasions. To this Papal 
blessing (Benedictio Pontificia seu A 

tolica) a plenary indulgence is attached, 
to be gained by the faithful on certain 
conditions. Bishops in virtue of a special 
indult sometimes receive the privilege of 
bestowing the Papal blessing at stated 
times. The bishop gives it after Mass, 
first causing the Apostolic letters, which 
confer the plenary indulgence, to be read. 
The power of bestowing it is also some- 
times communicated to simple priests—e.g. 
to regulars, at the conclusion of a mission, 


c. 
Hitherto we have been occupied with 
blessings bestowed upon the faithful in 
general. But there are also blessings 
reserved for special persons or for special 
objects. Gavantus and other writers on 
ritual divide blessings of this kind! into 
two classes—viz, into benedictiones invoca- 
tive, or blessings which merely invoke the 
blessing of God upon persons or things; 
and benedictiones constitutive, or are j 
which set apart a person or thing for the 


service of God. To the former class 


belongs the blessing of houses, fields, ships, 


1 This division really includes all blessings, 
for such as are given to the faithful generally 
fall under the head of Benedictiones tnvocative. 
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candles, food, &c., &c.; to the latter the 
blessing of sacerdotal vestments, corporals, 
altar-cloths, &c. It is impossible to dis- 
tinguish accurately between the use of the 
word consecration and blessing when it is 
used in the sense of benedictio constitutiva ; 
but consecration denotes a more solemn 
form of blessing, so that we s of 
blessing an abbot or a bell, but of conse- 
crating a chalice or an altar. Of these 
blessings some (such as that of the Agnus 
Det, and the rose sent to sovereigns) are 
reserved to the Pope; others (e.g. the 
blessing of a king or queen at their 
coronation, of bells, vestments, &c.) are 
propor to bishops; others (such as the 

lessing of houses, fields, medals, crosses, 
&c.) may begiven by simple priests, though, 
of course, for many blessings special facul- 
ties are required. 

With regard to the rite employed, 
the more ordinary blessings are given b 
the priest in 9 0 8 0 and stole, wit 
prayer, accompanied by the sign of the 
cross and very often by the use of holy 
water. In other more solemn blessings 
other rites are added, such as exorcisms, 
incensation and anointing with the holy 
oils. The principles on which these special 
blessings rest are very simple. God made 
all things good, but although matter still 
remains good, it has been marred, and is 
constantly abused by the spirits of evil. 
Hence the Church, in the power and 
name of Christ, rescues persons and things 
from the power of the devil. Further, 
she prays that the things which she 
blesses may avail to the spiritual and 
bodily health of her children. It may be 
asked, how water, or medals, or candles, 
can possibly help us on the way to heaven. 
In themselves plainly they have no such 

wer. But they tend to excite good 

ispositions in those who use them aright, 
not only because they remind us of holy 
things, but also because they have been 
blessed for our use by the prayers of the 
Church. There is surely no superstition 
in believing that if the Church prays that 
the sight or use of pious objects may 
excite good desires in her children, God 
will listen to these prayers and touch in a 
A sea way the hearts of those who use 

em aright. 

BLOOD. [See Baptism oF BLoop 


under Baptism. See also Precious 
Boop. | 
BOHEMIAN BRETHREN. The 
tleness with which the Council of 


asle dealt with the Hussites, and the 
evident desire of the majority of the pre- 
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lates to go to the verge of lawful con- 
cession in order to restore them to the 
unity of the Church, deprived the schism 
of much of its raison d'étre. The moderate 
party (Calixtines) were disposed to be 
satisfied with the concession as to com- 
munion under both species, joined to a 
promise that clerical abuses should be 
reformed; while the violent section 
(Taborites), after a long succession of 
victories over their German foes, were 
signally defeated at Laban (1434), and 
after that found it necessary to abate 
their pretensions. Some years passed; a 
Taborite remnant which had found shelter 
at Lititz, on the frontiers of Moravia and 
Silesia, throve unmolested; its leaders 
plunged anew into the dreamy mysticism 
which has such charms for the Slavonian 
mind ; they fraternised with some scat- 
tered Calixtine pastors, who were dis- 
contented with what they regarded as 
the undue pliability of the mass of their 
arty, and the“ Union of the Bohemian 
rothers ” (1457) was the result. Three 
of their leading men, Kunwald, Pre- 
lautsch, and Krenov, were ordained 15 8 5 ) 
by' a Vaudois bishop. Under the Bohe- 
mian prince George Podiebrad (died 1471) 
they were subjected to much persecution. 
Wladislav, his successor, left them undis- 
turbed, and in his long reign they 
tly in numbers and solidity; about 
500, they two hundred churches 
in Bohemia and Moravia. When the 
Reformation came, the brethren, after 
vainly endeavouring to extract an approval 
of the “ Apology ” for their system which 
they had drawn up from the wary 
Erasmus, made overtures to Luther. 
These were well received; but the 
brethren were scandalised at the lack of 
discipline which prevailed among Luther's 
followers, and for a long time there was a 
coolness ; ultimately, however, something 
like a cordial understanding was estab~ 
lished. The toleration which the brethren 
had long enjoyed was withdrawn, about 
the middle of the sixteenth century, by 
5 A brother to Oharles V.; and 
many of them emigrated in consequence 
to Prussia and Poland. The Em, rors 
Maximilian and Rodolph (1564-1612) 
were favourable to them ; the latter gave 
them permission to found an Academy 
and a Consistory, to hold churches and 
found new ones on the estates of their 
adherents, With prosperity, says their 
historian, Oomenius, came the xation 
of their peculiar discipline. They joined 
the general rising of the Bohemian Pro- 
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testants inst Ferdinand II., and after 
the battle of the White Hill (1620) were 
5 in the consequences of their 
defeat. Many thousands of them aban- 
doned their native soil; ma of prin Be 

ined, hoping against hope that the 
old state of tinge would one day be 
restored, the greater number, at last re- 
nouncing that hope, quitted Bohemia in 
1721 and found a refuge on the estate of 
Count Zinzendorf, in Lusatia. Under the 
name AHerrn-huters or Moravians, the 
new organisation which these j 
aided by their patron Zinzendorf (who to 
a mystical an a peal turn united 
m uiet power and practi sagacity), 
ed in forming, has gained a world- 
wide notoriety. The Brethren who still 
i on in Bohemia adhered under 
Joseph II. (1780-1790) to the Helvetic 

ession, because that Emperor would 
tolerate in his dominions no other Protes- 
tant doctrine but either that or the 
Confession of Augsburg. As a distinct 
sect the Bohemian Brethren no longer 


With regard to their doctrine and 
discipline, it is unnec to say that 
they neither admitted the authority of 
the chair of Peter, nor the unity of 
the visible Church. After the Reforma- 
tion period they adopted Luther’s opinions 
on most other points, but would not follow 
him in embracing the tenet of consub- 
stantiation: they would only allow of a 
mystical union of the body and blood of 
Christ with the elements, and denied any- 
thing like a real ce. Their organisa- 
tion was the most remarkable thing about 
them. They divided themselves into three 
classes, 85 Beginners, the Proficients, and 
the Perfect (incipientes, proficientes, per- 
fecti). From the ranks’ of the Perfect 
were chosen the ministers, who were also 
of three kinds, acol or deacons, pas- 
tors or priests, and bishops or presidents. 
They had four fast days of obligation in 
the year. In relation to sin, the laity (if 
their offences were of an open nature— 
for such only, in the absence of confession, 
could the system reach) were subjected 
to three degrees of discipline: warning, 

blic reproof, and excommunication. 
(Ginzers article in Wetzer and Welte.) 

BOLLANDISTS. A name given to 
the Jesuit editors of the jhe “ Acta 
Sanctorum,” or Lives of the Saints. The 
first plan of the work came from the 
Flemish Jesuit Rosweid, who calculated 
the size of the whole work at eighteen 
volumes. He, however, died in 1629, 
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without actually beginning the work. 
His papers were entrusted to another 
Jesuit, John Bolland (born in the Nether- 
lands, 1696—died 1665), who settled at 
Antwerp and opened a correspondence 
with learned men over Europe, in order 
to procure the documents useful for his 
ee The plan grew in the hands of 
us, and in 1635 his brother-Jesuit 
George Henschen (born 1600—died 1681) 
was 19 to help him. In 1643, two 
large folios appeared, containing the lives 
of the Saints who are commemorated in 
January; they were followed in 1658 by 
three more folios, containing the Saints 
for February. Two years later a new 
labourer was secured, the Jesuit Daniel 
Papebrock (born 1628—died 1714), and at 
the wish of Pope Alexander VII., Hen- 
schen and Papebrock travelled through 
France, Germany, and Italy, where they 
found many precious MSS. A little later 
Bolland died, but the number of those 
who laboured at the work was continually 
recruited from the society; indeed, even 
after the suppression of the Jesuits, the 
Bollandist Lives were still continued by 
ex-Jesuits, until in 1794 the French Revo- 
lutionary troops entered the Netherlands, 
and put an end for the time to this great 
undertaking. At that date the lives had 
reached the 58rd volume, which was 
pried at Tangerloo in the very year the 
rench troops entered, and contained lives 
of the saints from the 12th to the 15th 
October. The papers of the Jesuit 
fathers were scattered, some ae 
entirely, others being preserved in the 
Royal Library at Haag, and in the Bur- 
gunan Library at Brussels. Napoleon 
esired in vain to procure a continuation 
of the work. At last, in 1837, the Belgian 
Government entrusted the prosecution of 
the work to the Society of Jesus, and 
next year a p was published, 
“ De Prosecutione ris Bollandiani.” 
The first volume of the new series was 
published about nine years later. A new 
edition in sixty-one vols. folio—viz. down 
to the last volume published—has been 
issued at Paris by Palmé, 1863-1875. 
BOLSENA, MASS OR MIRACLE 
or. A portent which is said to have 
happened at Bolsena (the ancient Volsi- 
nium) in the ef of Urban IV. This 
Pope was still in doubt whether he should 
cause the feast of Corpus Ohristi to be 
kept throughout the Church. While he 
held his court at Orvieto in the year 1264, 
city of Bol- 


a priest in the neighbouri 
ious Blood 


sena spilt a drop of the 
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from the chalice with which he was saying 
Mass, and tried to conceal the accident 
by covering the spot where the consecrated 
wine had fallen, with the corporal. Sud- 
denly the corporal was covered with red 
spots in the shape of a host. This miracle 
led the Pope to delay the institution of 
the feast no longer. The corporal is still 
preserved at Orvieto, and the event is 
commemorated in a famous picture of 
Raphael's in the Vatican. (See Hefele in 
Wetzer and Welte, and Benedict XIV. 
“ De Festis,” De Festo Corporis Christi, 
where another account is also given, 
according to which the miracle hap- 
pened to remove the priests doubts in 
transubstantiation.) 

BONI HOMINES. Several monastic 
brotherhoods have borne this name. 
(1) The order founded in the eleventh 
century by St. Stephen Grandmont was 
once so called. A house of theirs at 
Vincennes having been transferred by 
He III. in 1584 to the Minims, a 
branch of the Franciscans, these (2) came 
to be called in France Bons hommes. 
(3) A Portuguese order of Canons, 
ounded in the fifteenth century by John 
Vicenza, Bishop of Lamego, had the same 
appellation. After a time they had four- 
teen houses in Portugal, and we read of 
their sending missionaries to the Indies 
and to Ethiopia. (4) Matthew Paris 
describes the arrival in England in 1257 
of some friars of an order previously un- 
known, whom he calls fratres saccati. 
Comparing this with a passage in Poly- 
dore Vergil referring to the same year, 
we find that these unknown religious 
professed the rule of St. Austin, and were 
called in England Boni Homines.” 

Roger de Hoveden, under the year 
1176, gives an abstract of the proceedings 
of a council held at Lombers, near 
Toulouse, which examined and condemned 
some heretics ing themselves Boni 
Homines, whose tenets seem to have 
closely resembled those of the Cathari 
and Paulicians. [ALBIGENSES. ] 

BOWING. [See GENUFLEXION. 

BRASSES. Engraved sepulchral 
memorials on brass are so called, which 
began to a large extent to supersede stone 
tombs and effigies in the course of the 
thirteenth century. One great advantage 
of their use was that they could be let 
into the pavement: they took up no room 
in the church. Once introduced, the 
fashion spread rapidly; improvements and 
developments appeared ; and during three 
centuries brasses may be said to have been 
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in general use. The material 0 
was hard latten or sheet brass. 2 
Reformation brought in a period of 
plunder and destruction, from which 
(especially the former, because of the 
intrinsic value of the metal) our brasses 
suffered enormously. Their number must 
have been very great, if it be true that 
four thousand are still preserved in various 
parts of England. They were once 
equally common in France, Germany, 
and Holland; in France, however, 
thatescaped the Huguenots were purloined 
by the revolutionists. There are fine 
brasses at Meissen and 5 Saxony, 
at Werden and Paderborn in Westphalia, 
and at Bruges in Flanders. The greater 
number of those preserved in England are 
in the eastern counties; the churches of 
Ipswich, Norwich, Lynn, and Lincoln, 
are 5 rich in them. The 
chapel of Merton College, Oxford, once 
bie a large number ; but many have 
isappeared, and of those that remain 
some have been sadly mutilated. The 
earliest English brass now in existence is 
said to be that of Sir Roger de Trumping- 
ton, at Trumpington, near are 
its date is 1589. That of Sir Jo 
d’Abernon, at Stoke d’Abernon in Surrey, 
(1827), is exceedingly fine; the effigy is 
the size of life. In Acton Burnell church 
there is a well-known one of a Lord 
Burnell, dating from the same century. 
In the fifteenth century this art, in re- 
spect both of design and of execution, 
reached its acme. In the cathedral of 
Constance there is a fine brass of English 
workmanship commemorating a 90 of 
Salisbury, Robert Hallam, who died 
during the council held at that city 
(1414-17). In the sixteenth century the 
figures become portraits. The incised 
lines were filled up with some black 
resinous substance, and the armorial 
decorations and back-ground with mastic, 
or coarse enamel of various colours.” 
(Parker’s Gloss. of Arch.“). The sub- 
ject of English brasses is exhaustively 
treated in the work of Cotman. 
BREVIARY. The word Breviary, 
or compendium, is of medieval origin, and 
Fleury could find no example of its use 
before the year 1099.' But the recitation 
of the Breviary is the continuation of a 
ractice which was in use from the in- 
ancy of the Church, nay, which the 
Church herself received from the Syna- 
gogue. We may divide the history of 
the Breviary prayer into four periods: 
1 Fleury, Hist. lxiv. 64. 
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the first from the beginning of Church 
history down to Pope Damasus in the 
fourth cen ; the second extending to 
the reign of Gregory VII. in the eleventh; 
the third to that of Pius V. in the six- 
teenth ; while the fourth period stretches 
from Pius V. to our own day. In these 
periods we propose to trace the history of 
the hours of prayer, the origin, the com- 
pew and the final revisions of the 

reviary. We shall treat in conclusion 
of its component parts, of the obligation of 
reciting it, and of the authority which 
belongs to its teaching. 

I. The Hours of Prayer in the first 
Four Centuries.— Even in the Acts of the 
Apostles we find the third, sixth, and 
ninth hours specially mentioned. From 
Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, Cy- 
prian, and others, we learn that the 
observance of these hours was general 
among Christians, and that mystic 
significations were attached to them. 
In the eighth book of the Apostolic 
Constitutions? morning and evening 
prayer are mentioned in addition to 
the three hours already named, and all 
five hours are regarded as times of public 
prayer. To these five hours we must add 
the nocturnal prayers on the vigils of 
feasts. This last became more prominent 
when the times of persecution passed 
away, and the ccenobitical or monastic 
life grew and flourished. Cassian tells us 
that the monks divided the nocturnal 
office into three nocturns. Thus, count- 
ing the nocturnal office as one, we get 
six hours, corresponding to matins with 
lauds, prime, tierce, sext, none and vespers, 
in the present Breviary. We may men- 
tion here, for the sake of convenience, 
though the fact belo to our second 
period, that St. Benedict, in the sixth 
century, added compline to the hours, and 
so completed the number seven, answering 
to the praises “seven times a day” of 
which the psalmist speaks.“ The service 
at these hours consisted of psalms, lections, 
and prayers. As early at least as the 
time of Athanasius,* it was the custom 
in the East to have the alternate verses 
of the pealm intoned by different choirs, 
and this practice was introduced at Milan 


3 Tertull. De Orat. Domin. 25; Clem. Al. 
Strom. vii. 7; Cyprian. De Orat. Dom. 34, 35. 

? Ap. Const. viii. 38. Prayer at “ cock- 
crow ” is also mentioned. 

3 Some liturgical writers make seven hours, 
counting matins and lauds as one. Bona counts 
seven hours, and makes matins co nd to 
the “m ht praise” spoken of in the Psalms. 

4 Theodoret. Hist. ii. 29. 
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under St. Ambrose.! The lections were 
usually from Scripture, but on the feasts 
of the Martyrs their Acts were also read. 
Much was left to free choice in the selec- 
tion of the Scriptural lessons.“ The 
prayers were recited after each psalm, and 
the office concluded with the blessing of 
the 5 

II. Origin of the Breviary. Damasus 
to Gregory 22 changes occurred 
during this second period. According to 
a tradition which is not well attested, but 
which is most likely correct in substance, 
St. Jerome, at the request of Pope Damasus, 
arranged the psalms for the different hours 
and put the lections together in books 
called Lectionaries, and these Lectionaries 
were provided with indices marking the 
beginning and end of the lections. Later 
on, in the middle ages, we find the word 
Breviary used for a collection of rubrics, 
gr oet the way in which the office 
was to be said on each day, and sometimes 
these rubrics were united with the office 
itself so as to form one book, which was 
called Plenarium, and answers to our 
present Breviary.“ Further, hymns were 
added to the office as early as the sixth 
century,* although particular churches 
varied in this respect, and the Roman 
Church did not adopt them till our third 

eriod. At the same time lections were 
introduced from the writings of the 
Fathers, and these as well as the psalms 
and responsories were adapted to the 
different feasts. Lastly, the influence of 
the Roman Church introduced uniformity 
throughout the West. We find an Eng- 
lish council in the year 748 ing a 
decree that the feasts should be kept “in 
all things pertaining to them. . . in cele- 
bration of Masses, in mode of singing, 
according to the written copy which we 
have from the Roman Church.” Charle- 
magne introduced the Roman office 
throughout most of his vast empire, and 
at last, in 1048, the Council of Burgos 
ordered its use in Spain.’ 

III. The Completion of the Breviary. 
Gregory VII.to Pius V.—Hitherto we 
have traced the ongin of the Breviary 
offices; we now find the word “ Breviary ” 
in its modern sense. “ A certain shorten- 

1 August. Confess. ix. 7. 

2 The Council of Laodicea, canon 17, orders 
a lection after each psalm. 

3 Probst, Brevier und Brevier-gebet, p. 28. 
The permission, however, Merati says, was not 
universal. 

4 Ibid. p. 82. 

5 Concil, Agath. can. 80. 


8 Probst, p. 34. 7 Ibid. p. 35, seq. 
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ing of the office,” says Meratus, “ was 
made by Gregory VII., and the office so 
shortened was called Breviary.” Under 
Innocent III. the office was abbreviated 
still further. Next, changes were made 
in its arrangements by the Franciscan 
General Haymo, and Nicholas III. pre- 


scribed the use of the Breviary thus modi- 


fied in the churches of Rome. Cardinal 
Quignon made additional and radical 
alterations. In his Breviary the psalms 
were recited every week ; nearly the whole 


of the New Testament and a great part 


of the Old were read in the course of the 
year; the chapters, nsories, and 
versicles were excluded. The use of this 


Breviary was permitted from the time of 


Paul III. to that of Pius V.—viz. for 
about forty years. 

IV. Final Revisions of the Breviary. 
Pius V. to the present day.—The Council 
of Trent, finding that the commission 
which it had appointed to revise the 
Breviary had not time to complete their 
work, left the matter in the Pope’s hands.“ 
Pius V., with the assistance of the Barna- 
bite Fathers, effected the desired revision, 
and imposed the new Breviary on the 
whole Latin Church, permitting, however, 


churehes to retain a 77 5 reviary of 
allege i 


their own, if they coul a prescrip- 
tion of 200 years on its behalf. Addi- 
tional improvements were effected by a 
commission under Clement VIII. 
mine and Baronius were members of it, 
and to them we owe great ameliorations 
in the lections of the second nocturn 
which contain the history of the Saints. 
The finishing touches were added by 
Urban VIII.; once more the lections were 
revised, and with the help of three learned 
Jesuits many barbariems and false 
8 were removed from the hymns. 
ince the time of this Pope the Breviary 
has remained unaltered, except that of 
course offices for saints canonised since 
that time, and for new feasts, have been 
added by the authority of different Popes. 
It is true that new Breviaries were con- 
structed in France during the seven- 
teenth and E mang centuries ; but the 
bishops who brought them into use had 


no power to do so lawfully, and these | Ord 


new Breviaries are now entirely or almost 


entirely abandoned. These modern Galli-, 


can Breviaries must not be confused with 
the ancient Gallican office, current in 
France before Charlemagne’s time. 
V. The Arrangement of the Breviary. 
1 Fleury, Contin. cxxxvi. 49; Probst, p. 46. 
2 Sess. xxv. contin. 
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—The Breviary is divided into four 


parts: viz. a winter, 15 ing, summer, and 
autumn quarter. part contains 
(a) the psalter—s.e, the psalms arran 
or each day of the week. (8) The 
proper of the season—t.e. hymns, anti- 
phons, chapters, and lessons, with re- 
nsories and versicles, for each day of 
ə Church 3 including the movable 
feasts. Q) he proper of the saints—s.e. 
prayers, lessons, nsories, &c., for the 
immovable feasts. (8) The common of the 
saints—¢.e. psalms, with antiphons, lec- 
tions, &c., for feasts of a particular class, e.g. 
of the Blessed Virgin, of a M ,»&e. To 
this division the Little Office of the Blessed 
Virgin, the office of the dead, the peni- 
tential and gradual psalms are added. 
90 A ay data containing offices whieh 
o not bind the whole Ohurch, but are 
recited only in particular countries, &c. 
Besides this, a diocese, province or county, 
&c., or, again, an order or congregation, 
may have a special supplement with 
offices approved for use in that district. 
This second supplement forms no part of 
the Breviary. It is printed separately for 
the 1 88 who are to use it, and then, 
usua 2 for the sake of convenience, bound 
into the Breviary. Every day the office 
is composed of matins and lauds, prime, 
&c., but the rules which determine the 
mode of their recitation are too elaborate 
to 5 fo here. 

. The Obligation of Reciting Office. 
—At first all the fat were 9 
to ap + Aes ee hours. The 
piety of the lay- e,” says Thomassin, 
cooled: the clergy. did nt relax their 
primitive fervour.” From the sixth cen- 
tury downwards, many councils speak of 
this obligation on the part of clerics, but 
they do not so much enforce it as take 
for granted a law already enforced by the 
custom of the Church. The present disci- 
pline of the Church imposes the obliga- 
tion (a) on all clerics, even if not in 
holy orders, who hold a benefice. By 
omitting their duty they forfeit the fruits 
of their benefice and must make restitu- 
tion (so the Fifth Lateran Council, 
session 1x.); (8) on all persons in holy 

‘ders, se. on subdeacons, deacons, 
priests ; (y) on religious men and women, 
professed for the duties of the choir. In 
the two last cases Billuart considers that 
the obligation cannot be proved by any 
positive law, but is founded on custom 
which has the force of precept. All these 

1 Billuart, De Relig. ii. 8, 8, where he sa 
that the canons speak “either of priests only, 
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persons are required under pain of mortal 
gin to recite the office at least in private. 
VII. The Authority of Statements in 
the Bremary.—As the Church herself im- 
the recitation of the Breviary, it 
cannot contain anything con to faith 
or morals; otherwise the Church herself 
would be leading her children into error. 
But no Catholic is obliged to believe 
historical statements merely because they 
are found in the Breviary, and as a matter 
of fact many of them have been questioned 
and denied by Catholic critics and his- 
The pal books on the Breviary 
he princi on revi 
5 middle ages, Amalarius of 
Metz, who wrote four books “ De Eccle- 
siastico Officio,” in the year 820; the 
author of a work called Micrologus de 
Ecclesiasticis Obeervationibus,” written in 
the time of Gregory VII.; John Beleth, 
a Paris theologian, who wrote, about the 
middle of the twelfth century, “ De Divinis 
Officiis ;” the abbot Rupert, De Divinis 
Officiis libri xii,”(died 1135) and Durandus, 
Rationale Divinorum Officiorum ” (about 
1286). In modern times the principal 
authors are :—Grancolas, “ Commentarius 
historicus in Romanum Breviarium ;” Bona, 
„De Divina Pealmodia;” but above all 
Gavantus, who published “ Commentaria 
in Rubricas Missalis et Breviarii,” in 1628, 
and Meratus, who edited the work of 
Gavantus with elaborate notes. (From 
Gavantus, with Merati’s notes, and 
from Probst, “Brevier und Brevier- 


[See Mar- 


BRIDGITTINES. This order was 
founded about 1344 by St. Bridgit of 
Sweden, author of the Revelations” so 
well known and so greatly esteemed 


resons iring to perfection. Eac 
monastery is double, for nuns and for 
monks; but the foundation of the nun- 


neries, which were to ere on io 
average sixty inmates, was the principa 
object of the founder; the related houses 
of monks were to have thirteen inmates 
each, priesta, besides four deacons. The 
constitutions of the order, which took the 
name of the Order of the Saviour, were 
said to have been communicated to St. 
Bridgit by divine revelation; the rule was 
that of St. Austin. The first monastery 
was built on the saint’s estate of Wastein, 
in the diocese of Lincopen. The order 


or of beneficed clerks, or of the public ofice,” &c. 
See also Liguor. Theol. Moral. v. § 140. 
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spread through all the northern countries 
of Europe, and was of notable service to 
the enti aby convent of Wastein, 
partly t e extraordinary constancy 
of the 93 partly from their finding 
friends where they could have least ex- 
pected them, survived the change of reli- 
gion in Sweden for many years, and was 
only suppressed in 1595. In land 
there was one great and wealthy Bridgit- 
tine house, Sion Convent, near Brentford. 
This was one of the few monasteries 
restored by Queen Mary ; but being again 
suppressed under Elizabeth, the nuns, 
that they might be free to observe their 
rule, took re at Lisbon. They have 
had a perpetual succession in Portugal 
down to our own day; and a few years 
ago some of them came to England and 
founded the Bridgittine convent of Sion 
House, Spetisbury, in Dorsetshire. 

BRISPF. A Papal Brief is a letter 
issuing from the Court of Rome, written 
on fine parchment in modern characters, 
subscribed by the Pope's Secretary of 
Briefs, 715 5 5 ativitatis,” and 
sealed with the Pope's signet-ring, the 
seal of the heman. sA Both 

BULGARIANS. This was another 
name for the Paulician heretics, owing to 
their long sojourn in Bulgaria. Gon- 
stantine Copronymus, about A. D. 750, 
transplanted t numbers of Paulicians 
from the banks of the upper Euphrates to 
Constantinople and Thrace ; whence their 
preachers passed into Bulgaria and ob- 
tained many followers. Another powerful 
colony of these sectaries was brought to 
the valleys of the Balkans in 970, by John 
Zimisces, with the view of detachi 
5 from Sy soiree alliance, an 
employing them as a barrier against the 
7 91 ians i 1 They h 

ili is, and soon gained great influ- 
ence “ia Bae About 1200 their 
Primate lived at or near that city, and 
governed by his vicars affiliated bodies 
in France and Italy. By three channels 
they obtained access to Western countries 
—the trade of Venice, the military service 
of the Byzantine emperors, and the pil- 
grim track to Jerusalem along the valley 
of the Danube. Mingled with the Cathari 
and other heretics, they were found in 
considerable numbers in the south of 
France at the time of the Albigensian 
Crusade. [ALBIGENsEs.] (Gibbon, “ De- 
cline and Fall,” ch. liv.) 

BULL. A Papal Bull is so named 
from the bulla (or round leaden seal, hav- 
ing on one side a representation of SS. 
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Peter and Paul, and on > ae 
name of the reigning Pope), which is 
attached to the Tocame (iy a silken 
cord, if it be a “ Bull of Grace,” and by 
one of hemp if a “ Bull of Justice”) and 
gives authenticity to it. Bulls are en- 
on strong ponga parchment in 
15 5 characters, and begin [Leo] 
piscopus servus servorum Dei ad per- 
tuam rei memoriam.“ ! A Bull is dated 
‘a die Incarnationis, and signed by the 
functionaries of the Papal Chancery. It 
is a document of a more fo and 
weighty character than a Brief, and many 
memorable Papal decisions and con- 
demnations have been given in this form, 
such as the bull Unam Sanctam of Boni- 
face VIII., the bull Unigenitus of Clement 
XI., &c., &c. 

BULL IN C@NA DOMINI. This 
was a Papal sentence of excommunication 
formerly published against heretics every 
Maundy Thursday. The latest form 
which it assumed was given to it by 
Urban VIII. in 1627. It excommunicates 
all heretics, mentioning the chief modern 
sects and heresiarchs by name, as well as 
those who aid and abet them, or read 
their works; all those who appeal from 
the Pope [APPEAL] to a future general 
council; pirates and wreckers ; Christians 
who ally themselves with the Turks; 
those who maltreat Papal officials or 
falsify Papal bulls, and many others. By 
degrees a spirit of marked opposition to 
the publication of the bull in their 
dominions 1 itself on the part of 
many Catholic sovereigns; Pope Cle- 
ment XIV. yielded to their wishes, and 
after 1778 the periodical publication of 
the bull was discontinued. 

BULLARIUM. A collection of 
Papal bulls is so called. That of Cocque- 


1 Or “ad futuram rei memoriam; or, if the 
bull relates to doctrine, the words add 
memoriam ” are omitted, and the style usually 
is, “ universis Christi fidelibus salutem et apos- 
tolicam benedictionem.” 


BY THE GRACE OF GOD, ETC. 


lines (Rom. 1737) containing the bulls of 
all the Popes from Leo the Great to Bene- 
dict XIII. is one of the most celebrated. 

BURIAL. [See FuNERAL]. 

BURSB (BURSA, also 2222). 
A square case into which the priest puts 
the corporal which is to be used in Mass. 
It was introduced in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. It should be of the same colour as 
the vestments of the day. Usually it has 
a cross in the middle. The priest places 
it-above the chalice, with the open side 
towards his own breast. When he reaches 
tho altar, he extracts the corporal and 

laces the burse on the Gospel side. 

ius V. allowed the Spanish priests to 
carry the corporal outside the burse. 
(Benedict XIV. “ De Miss.“ i. ö.) 

BY THE GRACE OF GOD AND 
FAVOUR OF THB APOSTOLIC 
sum. Bishops and archbishops now use 
this formula (“ Dei et Apostolicae Sedis 
Gratia ”) at the beginning of their pastorals 
and instructions. Something resembling 
it came in very early; thus St. Boniface, 
the Apostle of Germany, called himself 
the Servus apostolice sedis, and an arch- 
bishop of Cologne in the eleventh century 
took the appellation of Christi et Clavigers 
ejus servus. But there was for a long 
time no uniformity; in Hoveden's 
“Chronicle” ma read a brief of 
Geoffrey, Archbishop of York, in which 
there is no reference whatever to the 
Holy See, while not many pages further 
on ìs a series of decrees of Archbishop 
Hubert, each of which ends with the 
words “Salvo in omnibus sacrosanctss 
Romans ecclesiæ honore et privilegio.” 
In some European countries, the sover- 
eigns evincing a desire to appropriate for 
use in their own proclamations the phrase 
Det Gratia, the bishops have used instead 
the formula divina gratia. In 1209, 
Otho IV., one of the candidates ſor the 
Imperial crown, adopted the style of 
“ Roman Emperor by the grace of God 
and favour of the Holy Apostolic See.” 


C 


CEREMONIALE EPISCOPO- 
mune. A book containing the ceremonies 
to be observed by bishops, in the perfor- 
formance of episcopal acts. An edition 
“emended and reformed was published 
by authority of Clement VIII. In the 
bull, Cum novissime,” the Pope strictly 
requires all whom it concerns to follow the 
prescriptions of this Ceremoniale, and 
several of the subsequent Popes have 
renewed and confirmed the same law. 
(“ Manuale Decret. SS. Rit. Congr.” n. 94, 
seg.) 
CEREMONIARIUS. A name 
given to the ecclesiastic who superintends 
the ceremonies in solemn offices. In 
cathedral churches one such master of 
ceremonies should be chosen by the bishop, 


another, with the 5 of the bishop, 
by the chapter. epi functions 


he may wear a violet cassock and hold a 
ferule in his hand. The dignitaries even 
of the chapter are bound to obey him 
during the functions, for he is their 
director, not their servant. Besides the 
income which may belong to him as 
canon, &c., he has a right to the offerings 
made by clergy and people on Good 
Friday after the adoration of the cross. 
(“ Manuale Decret. SS. Rit. Congr.”) 
CÆSARIANS. The adherents of a 
ious German friar of the order of St. 
rancis, Oœsar of Spires, were so called. 
Ceesar was one of those who, when Elias 
of Cortona, the general of the order after 
St. Francis, attempted to introduce relax- 
ations of the rule, resisted him; in con- 
sequence of which Elias, having deceived 
the Pope, threw Cesar into prison. After 
having been in confinement more than 
two years, the poor friar, finding one day 
the door of his dungeon open, went out 
to warm himeelf in the sun’s rays. His 
ler, a rough unfeeling lay brother, com- 
ing in and thinking that Cæsar meditated 
escape, struck him on the head with a 
bludgeon with such violence that he died 
of the effects of the blow. This was in 
1239. Under the generala Crescenzio 
and John of Parma, who in various ways 
incurred the disapproval of the stricter 
Franciscans, the party of Cæsar lingered 
on; but after the glorious St. Bonaventure 
became general (i 256) and the rule and 


spirit.of St. Francis were restored in their 
first purity, the name of Ceesarians was 


soon forgotten. (Fleury, Hist. Eccl.” 
xxxi.) 
caGoTs. The name given to a 


race of Christian Pariahs who first came 
into notice in the south of Franoe 
about the tenth century. The term has 
been thought to be derived from caas- 
Goth, dog of a Goth, as if they were a 
remnant of the Visigoths who occupied 
Aquitaine till they were expelled by the 
Franks; but this derivation is quite un- 
certain. The Cagots were not allowed to 
live in towns or villages, but in groups of 
dwellings set apart for them, called 
cagoteries. Like the Swiss cretins, they 
were looked down upon as an inferior 
race; yet this inferiority was not 
apparent: in physical development and 
intelligence they seem to have been on a 
par with their neighbours; their skin, 
owever, was said to emit a peculiar 
odour, by which they could always be 
recogni They were required to go 
into church by a separate door, to use a 
special bénitier, and to sit only on benches 
set apart for them. No trades but those 
of butcher and carpenter were open to 
them. They are said still to be numerous 
in the valleys of the western Pyrenees. 
CALATRAVA, ORDER OF. One 
of the three great military orders of 
Spain; the other two were the knights of 
Santiago and those of Alcantara. The 
Templars in Spain had had immense 
estates confe upon them, and corre- 
sponding services in the unremitting war 
against the Moors were expected from them. 
Calatrava, a town on the upper Gaudiana, 
on the borders of Andalusia and Castile, 
was a poet of great military importance 
to tbe sovereigns of the latter country. 
whether for offensive or defensive pur- 
poses. In the twelfth century it was en- 
trusted to the guardianship of the Tem- 
plars; but these, finding the charge 
embarrassing, abandoned the place after 
eight years. Sancho IIT., King of Castile, 
desired to find a body of knights who 
would undertake its defence; and his 
wishes were soon fully met by the energy 
and ability of a Spanish Cistercian monk, 


Velasquez by name, who with the cun- 
H 
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currence of his order founded, in 1158, in other respects it closely resembles the 
a chivalrous institute, the knights of present Roman Calendar. The various 


which were to live under a strict rule and 
devote themselves to the protection and 
extension of the Christian kingdom to 
which they belonged. A knight of Cala- 
trava bound himself to perpetual chastity, 
and this obligation was only relaxed in 
the sixteenth century, when permission 
was granted to the knights to marry once. 
He was enjoined to have his sword read 
to his hand while he slept and also while 
he preyed. Silence was prescribed at 
meals ; the fare was plain, meat not being 
allowed more than thrice a week. The 
chaplains of the order were at first allowed 
to take the field in expeditions inst 
the Moors; but this was afterwards for- 
bidden. In 1197 Calatrava was taken by 
the Moslems, and the knights retired to 
Salvatierra, in the north of Spain, and 
took the name of that city till their 
former home was recovered. The order 
soon became very rich, and the extensive 
influence and 5 which its wealth 
placed in the hands of the grand-mas- 
ters caused the office to be eagerl 
sought by ambitious men. Such violent 
quarrels and animosities arose from this 
cause (which was similarly operative in 
the case of the other military orders) 
that Ferdinand and Isabella in the 
fifteenth century wisely procured the 
Papal sanction to the annexation of 
the grand-mastership of all three orders 
to the crown of Castile. In the general 
cd ett of the monastic orders 
which the present century has witnessed 
in Spain, the knights of Calatrava have 
lost all their property, but as a source 
of ceed distinction the order still 
survives. (Hélyot ; Prescott's Ferdinand 
and Isabella.“ 
CALENDAR, BCCLESIASTI- 
CAL. An arrangement, founded on the 
Julian-Gregorian determinations of the 
civil year, marking the days set apart 
for 5 religious celebration. 
e Diocletian persecution made 
havoc among Christian records and 
writings of every kind, and for this 
reason but few calendars of t anti- 
quity have been preserved. e of the 
earliest, dated about 350, is little more 
than a list of holy days; it places 
Christmas Day on Dercmber 25, and 
the Feast of St. Peter's Chair on Feb- 
ruary 22. In a calendar prefixed to 
the Responsoriale of Gregory the 


scientific and historical questions in- 
volved in the determination of Easter 
attracted the earnest attention of the 
Church from an early period. The 
Venerable Beda wrote an elaborate work 
“ De Computo; he is also thought by 
many to bave been the real author of 
the essay on the true calculation of 
Easter, given in the form of a letter of 
the Abbot Ceolfrid to Naiton, King of 
the Picts, which he has inserted in the 
fifth book of his“ Ecclesiastical History.” 
A treatise “ De Computo is also among 
the works of Rabanus Maurus, the great 
Archbishop of Mayence, in the early 
of the ninth century. It was ordered by 
the Council of Orleans (541) that bishops 
should every year announce the date of 
Easter on the festival of the Epiphany. 
Since Easter varies every year, the 
5 arrangements of the Church, 
which depend on Easter, must vary in 
like manner; and the calendar, which 
notifies those arrangements, can only be 
good for the year to which it refers. 
From the first Sunday after Epiphany to 
Advent Sunday—that is, from about the 
middle of January to the end of Novem- 
ber—there is not a single Sunday of which 
the ritual observance is not liable to 
variation from year to year, according to 
the varying date of Easter. The calendar 
which announces the actual course of the 
liturgy for every day of the year, ma 
be called the &turgtcal calendar. it 
takes into account the relative importance 
of the celebrations which come into com- 
petition on the same day, in accordance 
with canon law and the decrees of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites, and shows 
which celebration is to prevail and be had 
in use. A glance at this calendar will 
show that many saints are transferred in 
it, as to the celebration of their festivals, 
and that Masses in their honour cannot be 
said on their own proper days; but a 
little further search will generally show 
that the festival has only been transferred 
a few days later—that is, to the first 
vacant day. Owing to the different 
dignity of easts (see DOUBLE, SEMI- 
Dovus Le, Feasts) their priority, and the 
extent to which they may be transferred, 
are often difficult mattera to decide. In 
eneral outline this liturgical calendar 
is the same for the whole Church; the 
feasts of our Lord and of his Blessed 


Great, there is no mention of the Cir- Mother are observed by all Oatholics on 
cumcision, nor of Ash Wednesday, but ' the same days so also are the principal 
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feasts of the Apostles, and of some of the | 
more eminent martyrs and saints. But able co 


special circumstances, arising out of the 
bistory of each Christian nation, affect its 
liturgical calendar to a certain extent; 
St. Patrick’s day, which is a holiday of 
obligation in nd, is not so in England ; 
and the octave assigned to the feast of St. 
Edward, king and confessor, in the pro- 
vince of Westminster, is not observed in 
Ireland. Many other modifications more 
or less important might be mentioned, in 
virtue of which not only each Christian 
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nine minutes (nearly), it was an inevit- 
uence of the disregard of 
this fact that the addition of nearly 
forty-four minutes too much every leap- 
year should again in course of time 
make the natural and civil years dis- 
agree. The accumulated error caused 
the difference of a day in about 134 
ears; thus the vernal equinox, which 
in the year of the Council of Nicæa 
(825) fell, as it ought to fall, on 
March 21, in 1582 occurred ten days 
earlier. But since Easter ought to 


nation, but every religious order, every kept on the Sunday after the first full- 
ecclesiastical province, every diocese—one moon following the vernal equinox, it 
might almost say every city, at least in a is obvious that, with so serious a differ- 


Catholic land, for the “ fête patronale ” of 
Cambray is not that of Douay, and each 
causes a slight disturbance of the general 
ordo in its own favour—may be said to 
have a liturgical calendar of its own. 

In the common ecclesiastical calendar 
prefixed to Catholic directories, the“ Pro- 
prium de Tempore ” (that is, the arran 
ment of feasts and offices, most of which 
depend on Easter, from Advent to Pente- 
cost), is given in the liturgical directory, 
but the feasts of saints are assigned to 
their fixed days. 

Still more general is that description 
of ecclesiastical calendar in which the 
5 15 de Tempore is omitted, and 
only the fixed festivals retained. This, if 
we exclude from it the festivals of our 
Lord and the Blessed Virgin, is little 
more than a calendar of saints’ days, and 
would tend to pass into a Martyrology. 
The “ Acta Sanctorum” of the Bollandists 
may he regarded as a colossal calendar of 
esinta, arranged according to the succes- 
sive occurrence of their festivals in the 
civil year, and enriched with biographies 
and collateral information. A Gree 
Menology is something between a calendar 
and a Martyrology. 

CALENDAR, JULIAN-GREGO- 
RIAN, THE. Julius Cæsar, in the 
year 708 of the city, caused the civil 
calendar, which had fallen into confu- 
sion, to be reformed by dividing the year 
into twelve months, each with the same 
number of days as at present, and 92 5 
viding that an additional day should be 
given to February in every fourth year, 
in order that the natural year, which 
was believed to be 365 days 6 mi 
in length, might keep even pace wit 
the gal 88 But as the 2 excess 
of the time taken in the solar revolution 


ence between the real equinox and the 


equinox of the Calendar, Easter might 
easily be kept a month too late; the 
Paschal full-moon might have occurred 
on some day between March 11 (the date 
of the real equinox) and March 21, but 
be disregarded in favour of the nert 
full-moon, which fell after the equinox 
of the calendar. Gregory XIII., con- 
sulting with men of science, effectually 
remedied the evil, and provided against 
its recurrence. He ordered that the 
days between October 4 and October 15 
in the current year (1582) should be 
suppressed, and that, beginning with 
1700, three out of every four centesimal 
leap-years—1700, 1800, 1900, but not 
2000—should be omitted, so that those 
years should have only 365, not 366 
days. This change, having originated 
at Rome, was long resisted in Protestant 
countries. In England it was only 
adopted in 1751, by which time the 
accumulated error amounted to eleven 
days; these days were 15 ressed between 
September 2 and 14, 1752. In Russia 


k | the Julian Calendar is still adhered to, 


with the result that their computation 
of time is now twelve days in arrear of 
the rest of Europe. 

CALIXTINES. [See Hvussrres.] 

CALVARIANS. On thesteep com- 
manding hill known as Mont Valérien, 
looking down upon the Bois de Boulogne 
and famous in connection with many re- 
markable incidents in the siege of Paris 
some years ago, a priest of the diocese of 
Auch established, about 1635, an institute 
to which he gave the name of Calvary. 
The name of the priest was Hubert Char- 
pentier, and the object of the association 
of priests which he founded was to honour 
the Passion of Jesus Christ and labour 


over 365 days does not amount to six | for the promotion of Catholicism in Béarn, 
hours, but only to five hours and forty- where the Protestants were then working 
H2 
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with considerable success. It would ap- 
pear that this institute of Calvarians dis- 
appeared during the Revolution. 


A congregation of Calvarian nuns, | 


founded at Poitiers in 1617 by the Pére 
Joseph, a Capuchin and intimate friend 
of Cardinal Richelieu, aided by the high- 
born Antoinette d'Orléans, still flourishes 
in France. 

There is also a congregation of Cal- 
varian sisters, established by Virginia 
Braccelli at Genoa in 1619 for the purpose 
of supporting and educating destitute and 
homeless girls, which has received many 
favours from successive Popes. 

CALVIN AND CALVINISM. 
Calvin was born in 1509 at Noyon in 
Picardy. His father (Chauvin), who was 
an episcopal fiscal-procurator, secured a 
good education for his son in the noble 

amily of Montmor. Young Calvin was 
provided with a benefice, though he never 
received more than the tonsure, and went 
to study theology at Paris. There, how- 
ever, the influence of Olivetan and Farel 
won him over to the heresy of the Re- 
formers; he gave up all idea of the 

riesthood, and went to study law at 

urges. The change which had be 

at Paris was made complete. The Luthe- 
ran Wolmar persuaded him to give up 
the law and to devote himself entirely 
to theology. Later, when it was no 
longer safe for him to remain in France, 
he fled to Basle, went afterwards to Fer- 
rara, and finally settled at Geneva in 1536, 
as professor of theology and preacher. 
However, in 1538, he was driven from 
the town, and remained for three years 
at Strasburg, where he married and 
formed intimate connexions with the Ger- 
man Reformers. In 1541 he was recalled 
to Geneva, and here he organised his 
Consistory, through which till his death, 
in 1564, he exercised an absolute power 
in temporal as well asin spiritual matters. 
Calvin brooked no contradiction. Cas- 
tellio had to leave Geneva for attacking 
the doctrine of predestination, and the 
Spaniard Michael Servetus (Sarvede), 
who attacked the doctrine of the Trinity, 
was burnt alive, an auto-da-fe which 
was approved by Melanchthon and Bucer. 

As to Calvin's extraordinary talents, 
there can be no doubt. Both in Latin 
and French, his writings are a model of 
clear, concise nervous language; he had 


great stores of varied learning at his 


command; his commentaries on Scripture 
still hold a very high place in the esteem 
of Protestant scho 


ars, and his subtlety | 
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and power of reasoning fitted him to 
become the great theologian of the Re- 
formed sects. With a vast section of 
Protestants in Switzerland, Holland, 
England, Scotland, &c., his Institutes (In- 
stitutio Religionis Christiane) possessed 
almost unlimited authority, and were 
esteemed as the greatest work which had 
appeared since the days of the Apostles. 
It is this book which contains the 
methodical exposition of his doctrinal 
system. It affords abundant proof, not 
only of Calvin’s exalted talents, but also 
of the gulf which separated him from the 
tradition of the Church. Its peculiar 
doctrines have long since lost their hold 
on Protestants of the better sort, and his 
system outrages the principles of natural 
as well as of revealed religion. It is im- 
portant, however, to remember what the 
system was which so many found purer 
and more attractive than that of the 
Church. 

According to Calvin, God ordains some 
to everlasting life, others to everlasting 
punishment. God does not choose the 
elect for any good he sees in them, or 
which he sees they will do; nor does he 
select some for eternal reprobation be- 
cause of their evil deeds foreseen by him. 
Indeed, as the whole nature of fallen 
man, in Calvin’s view, is “utterly de- 
void of goodness; is a seed-bed of sin,” 
which “cannot but be odious and abo- 
minable to God;” as man has no free- 
will, and as God's grace is absolutely 
irresistible ; it follows that there can be no 
question of merits foreseen, on account of 
which God chooses the elect, or of de- 
merits, because of which the reprobate 
are rejected. Calvin's words are explicit 
on this point. “ If,” he writes, “ we cannot 
assign any reason for his [God's] bestow- 
ing mercy on his people, but just that 
it pleases him, neither can he have any 
reason for reprobating others but his will.” 1 
Here of course Calvinist heresy is in 
sharp antagonism to Catholic doctrine, 
according to which God by his eternal 
decree condemns none, except for their 
sins foreseen by Him and of course freely 
committed. ~ 

As to the means by which the elect 
actually enter into a state of salvation 
Calvin was at one with the rest of the 
Reformers. He taught that justification 
is effected by faith and by faith alone. 
Calvin's doctrine on the sacraments—of 
which he only recognised Baptism and 
the Eucharist—stands midway between 

1 Instit. lib. iii. 22. 
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that of Luther and Zwingli. He con- 
sidered the doctrine of the latter (which 
made the sacraments mere si 
Christian profession, tokens by 
man is known as such among his fellow- 
Christians) to be erroneous and even 
profane. speaks of the sacraments as 
mystical signs instituted by God, who 
through them, not only reminds men of 
benefits, but also renews these bene- 
ts, seals his promises, strengthens and 
increases the faith of the recipient by the 
operation of the Holy Ghost. Thus to 
Calvin the sacraments were not bare 
signs, but real channels of grace. But it 
was to the elect only that they conveyed 
this grace. To others they were bare 
and inoperative symbols.“ 

The Calvinistic worship was much 
more bare and simple than the Lutheran, 
and the constitution of the Calvinistic 
sects was rigidly Presbyterian. But Cal- 
vin had higher notions of Church free- 
dom and independence than Luther. He 
maintained that the Church was altogether 
independent of the State, and the govern- 
ment which he established at Geneva was 
theocratic in ita character. The influence, 
however, of Calvin’s doctrine was not 
confined to sects with Presbyterian con- 
stitution. His Institutio represented the 
dominant theology in the Anglican Ohurch 
down to the time of Laud. 

CAMALDOLI. The austere order 
of Camaldoli was founded by St. Romuald 
in 1012 on a small plain among a Apen- 
nines ing that name, about thirty 
miles east of Florence. He had previously 
been abbot of several Benedictine monas- 
teries, the monks of which, unable to bear 
the rigorous penitential life which he 
wished them to practise, had all after a 
time ex him. The foundation of 
1012 has always been known as the 
Hermitage of Camaldoli. Romuald built 
a cells for his disciples, most of 
whom bad to repair to the chapel at the 
canonical hours, but there was a class 
among them called recluses who were 
exempted from this obligation. He gave 
ite 885 to his pias) whom 55 
obliged to fast during two Lents in the 
year, and to abstain Perpetua from 
meat; moreover, during the rest of the 
year they had to fast on bread and water 
on three days in the week. After some 
time a monastery was built at the foot of 
the mountains, at a called Fonte- 
buono, and peopled by monks under a 
prior; these, however, wore the same 

1 Mohler, Symbolik, bk. i. ch. 4. 
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habit as the hermits, and were bound to 
the same rule of life. Alban Butler, who 
seems to have visited Camaldoli about 
the middle of the last century, thus 
writes of it.! The hermitage is two 
short miles distant from the mon 
[Fontebuono]. It is a mountain quite 
overshaded by a dark wood of fir-trees. 
In it are seven clear springs of water. 
The very sight of this solitude in the 
midst of the forest helps to fill the mind 
with compunction, and a love of heavenly 
contemplation. On entering it we meet 
with a chapel of St. Antony for travellers 
to pray in before they advance any fur- 
ther. Next are the cells and lodgings for 
the porters. Somewhat further is the 
church, which is large, well built, and 
richly adorned. Over the door is a clock 
which strikes so loud that it may be 
heard all over the desert. On the left 
side of the church is the cell in which 
St. Romuald lived, when he first estab- 
lished these hermits.... The whole 
hermitage is now enclosed with a wall; 
none are allowed to go out of it; but they 
may walk in the woods and alleys within 
the inclosure at discretion. Everything 
is sent them from the monastery in the 
valley; their food is every day brought 
to each cell, and all are supplied with 
wood and necessaries, that they may have 
no dissipation or hindrance in their con- 
templation. . . . No rain or snow stops 
anyone from meeting in the church to 
assist at the divine office. They are 
obliged to strict silence in all Po 
common places, and everywhere during 
their Lents, also on Sundays, holy days, 
Fridays, and other days of abstinence, 
and always from compline till prime the 
next day.” 

The order became very wealthy, and 
many of its hermitages were after a time 
changed into monasteries. It was agreed 
that the general of the order, who was 
also ex-officto prior of Oamaldoli, should 
be taken from among the hermits and the 
monks. Rudolph, the fourth general, 
drew up in 1102, the first written consti- 
tutions of the order, in which he slightly 
mitigated the severity of the original rule. 
In process of time the order was separated 
into five provinces or co tions: that 
of Camalaoli, or the Holy Hermitage ; that 
of St. Michael at Murano, near Venice; 
that of the hermits of Monte Corona near 
Perugia, a reformation founded by Paul 
Giustiniani early in the sixteenth century ; 
that of Turin ; and that of France. 

1 Lives of the Saints, Feb. 7. 
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The Camaldolese, if the vandalism of ; of Mass, nor can lighted candles be dis- 


the present Government of Italy has not | pensed with on any consideration. 


yet destroyed their monasteries, have still 
a famous house near Rome, besides several 
in other parts of Italy. Pope Grego 
XVI. belonged to this order. (H6élyot.) 

CAMERA. [See Curra Romana. ] 

CANCBLLI. [See CHANCEL. | 

CANMDLEMAS. [See PURIFICA- 
TION. | 

CANDLES and LEGHETS. St. Luke, 
in Acts xx. 7, mentions the “ great 
number of lamps” which burnt in “ the 
upper chamber,’ while St. Paul “ conti- 
nued his speech until midnight.” The 
fact that Christian assemblies during the 
times of ecution were held before 
dawn made a similar employment of 
lights necessary, but we may well believe 
that the Christians, familiar as they were 
with the symbolical meaning of the candle- 
stick in the tabernacle and temple, also 
attached a symbolical significance to 
the lights which they burned during the 
holy mysteries. This conjecture is con- 
firmed by the fact that the Church of the 
fourth century still continued the reli- 
pou use of lights when they were no 
onger needed to dispel the darkness. 
f AO the churches of the East,” 
says Jerome, writin inst Vigilantius 
if lights are kindled whan the gospel is to 
be read, although the sun is shining: not, 
indeed, to drive away the darkness, but as a 

of spiritual joy.” So Paulinus of 

ola speaks of “altars crowned with a 

forest of lights,” and similar language 

might be quoted from Prudentius. The 

use of lights at Mass is mentioned in all 
the Oriental liturgies. 

With regard to the West, a very 
ancient African canon makes mention of 
the candle handed to the acolyte at his 
ordination; ! while the medisval author of 
the“ Micrologus” says: “According tothe 
datas lights we never celebrate Mass 
without . . . . using them asa t 
of that light.. . . without which 9 85 
in mid-day we grope as in the night.“ Nor 
was the use of lights confined to Mass. 
St. ry Nazianzen speaks of the 
lights borne by the neophytes at baptism, 
“emblems,” he says, “of those lamps of 
faith with which radiant souls shall hasten 
forth to meet the bridegroom ;” and our 
custom of carrying lights at funerals can 
be traced back to the fourth century. 

_The present custom of the Church re- 

uires that candles should be lighted on 

the altar from the beginning to the end 
1 Hefele, Concil. ii. 70. 


A 
eae priest, for instance, must not say 

ass for his flock, even on a Sunday, un- 
less candles can be procured. The can- 
dles must be of pure wax and of white 
colour, except in Masses for the dead, 
when the S. Cong. Rit. prescribes candles 
“de communi cera ”—+t.e. of yellow wax. 
Two, and not more than two, may be lighted 
at a priest's low Mass, unless the Mass be 
said for the parish, or for a convent, or on 
one of the greater solemnities, when four 
candles may be used.! Six can are 
ogni at High Mass, seven at the Mass 
of a Bishop. Twelve candles at least 
should be lighted at Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament, or six if Benediction 
is given with the pyx.? Candles must also 
be lighted when Communion is given, 
whether in the church or in private 
houses ; and one lighted candle is required. 
in the administration of Extreme Unction. 
(See Rock “ Hierurgia,” On the Use of 
Lights.) 

CAMNMOwW (member of a chapter). The 
clergy of every large church in ancient 
times were termed canonici, as being 
entered on the list (for this is one of the 
meanings of cdi) of ecclesiastics serv- 
ing the church. A more definite meaning 
was attached to the word in consequence 
of the labours of Chrodegang, Bishop of 
Metz, in the eighth century, to revive a 
stricter discipline among his clergy, and 
give scope for the exhibition among them 
of shining examples of virtuous living. 
He formed the clergy of his cathedral into 
a community, bound by a rule (xavyo» in 
the common sense), under which they 
lived in common, on the p of an 
undivided property, and recited the divine 
office in choir with the same regularity as 
monks. Many other cathedrals and large 
churches, thence named collegiate, orga- 
nised themselves in the same way. In the 
course of ages, the obligation of living in 
common was abandoned, and the common 
property was divided into portions or 
prebends { PRrsEND], one for each canon; 
yet still the clergy of each cathedral 
formed a united body [see CHAPTER] which 
the Council of Trent calls an “ ecclesias- 
tical senate,” 3 declaring that those who 
were called to fill places in it ought—inas- 
much as cathedral dignities were origin- 
ally instituted in order to preserve and 


l « Plus quam duo,” according to a decree 
of the S. Cong. ; Manuale, n. 877. 

? See the note in Manuale Decret. to n. 2755. 

5 Sess. xxiv. De Keform. c. 12. 


CANON LAW 
increase discipline, supply society with 
examples of pious life, ‘ad assist the 
bishops—to be chosen with extreme care 
and circ 
the community life instituted by Chrode- 
was retained, and other separate 
institutions similarly ordered arose; with 
reference to these see the articles Aus- 
TIN Canons, RreULAR Canons. The 
secular canons, with whom we are at pre- 
sent concerned, having the administration 
of large properties, and holding in cathe- 
drals, relatively to bishops, a position 
which might be one of willing subordina- 
tion, yet might easily become one of an- 
tagonism, form the subject of numerous 
chapters of the canon law. A canonry is 
defined as a spiritual right—arising out of 
election or reception into the chapter— 
first, to a stall in choir and a voice in 
chapter ; next, to a prebend or competent 
portion of the chapter revenues, on the 
earliest possible opportunity. Till the 
acquisition of a Sebena, the holder of a 
canonry is a minor canon (canonicus 
minor); after it, a major or full canon. 
The Council of Trent (loc. cit.) ordered 
that no one should be appointed to a 
canonry with cure of souls attached, under 
twenty-four years of age. When there is 
no cure of souls, a person may receive a 
canonry in a collegiate church at as low 
an age as fourteen; in a cathedral where 
the prebends are distributed among canons 
with different orders, the recipient of a 
subdiaconal canonry must be twenty-one ; 
of a diaconal, twenty-two; of a sacer- 
dotal, twenty-four years of age. In 
a cathedral where the canonries are 
not distributed, he must be at least 
twenty-two. The Council ordered that 
all cathedral canons should a 
grade of orders not lower than the 
subdiaconate, and recommended that at 
least half of them should be in priest's 
orders; it also obliged them to reside not 
less than nine months in the year. With 
to their duties, it says :—“ Let all 
be bound to attend the divine offices in per- 
son and not by substitutes, and to assist 
and serve the bishop when celebrating 
Mass, or pontificating in any other man- | 
ner, and to praise the name of God reve- , 
rently, distinctly, and devoutly in hymns 
canticles in the choir appointed for 
CANON LAW. From the earliest 
times the determinations of the Church 
received the name of Canons, that is, rules 
directory in matters of faith and conduct. 
Thus we read of the Apostolic Canons, 


ion. In some cathedrals | 
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the Canons of the Council of Nice, or of 
Chalcedon, &c. A tendency afterwards 
appeared to restrict the term Canon to 
matters of discipline, and to give the name 
of aK Op to decisions bearing on faith. 
But the Council of Trent confirmed the 
ancient use of the word, 5 deter- 
minations “ canons,” whether they bore on 
points of belief or were directed to the 
reformation of discipline. 

Canon Law is the assemb of rules 
or laws relating to faith, morals, and 
discipline, prescribed or propounded to 
Christians by ecclesiastical authority. 
The words “or laws” are added to the 
definition, lest it be thought that these 
rules are only matters of publication and 
persuasion, and not binding laws, liable 
to be enforced by penalties. The defini- 


tion shows that the gre of canon law 
is “faith, morals, and discipline; and 
nothing but these is ite object. “To 
Christians —that is, baptised persons 
are the subject of canon law; and that 
without reference to the question whether 
they are or are not obedient to the Church 
and within her pale. For theologians 
teach that the acter imprinted b 
baptism on the soul is ineffaceable ; an 
in virtue of this character the baptised are 
Christ's soldiers, and subject of right to 
those whom he appointed to rule in his 
fold. The unbaptised (Turks,Pagans, &c.), 
speaking generally, are not the subjects of 
canon law. Yet it must not be sup 
that the Church has no rights and no 
duties in regard to such persons; by the 
commission of Ohrist she has the right of 
visiting, teaching, and then baptising 
them (“euntes docete omnes gentes, 
baptizando,” &c.). “ Propounded ”—for 
some of these rules belong to the natural 
or to the divine law, and as such are not 
origi ra et by the Church, but 
pro od an 5 by her. By 
iastical authority —bence canon 
law is distinguished from systems of law 
imposed by the civil authority of States, 
as being prescribed by the power with 
which Jesus Christ endowed the Church 
which He founded (“ qui vos audit, me 
audit; pasce oves meas,’ &c.). 

Before we proceed to give a brief 
sketch of the history of canon law, to 
notice its , ascertain ita sources, and 
describe its principal collections, a pre- 
liminary objection, striking at the root of 
its authority, and almost at its existence, 
must be examined. It is, that the con- 
sent of the civil power in any country is 
necessary to give validity to the deter- 
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minations of the canon law in that 
country. This is the doctrine of the 
t placitum regium,” or “royal assent ;” 
it implies, whatever may be the form of 
the government, that State authorisation 
is necessary before it can become the duty 
of a Christian to obey the ecclesiastical 
authority. On this Cardinal Soglia 
writes as follows :—“If we inquire into 
the origin of the ‘placitum,’ we shall 
find it in the terrible and prolonged 
schism which lasted from the election of 
Urban VI. to the Council of Constance. 
For Urban, lest the schism should give 
occasion to an improper use of Papal 
authority, granted to certain prelates that 
there should be no execution of any 
apostolic letters in their cities and dio- 
ceses, unless such letters were first shown 
to and approved by those prelates, or 
their officials. The rulers of European 
States also began carefully to examine all 
bulls and constitutions, in order that their 
subjects might not be deceived by pseudo- 
5 ut these measures, it is evi- 

ent, were of a precautionary and tem- 
porary character. However, when the 
cause ceased, the effect did not also cease ; 
on the extinction of the schism, the 
Placitum did not disappear, but was re- 
tained by the civil power in many coun- 
tries, and gradually extended. At first, 
says Oliva, the Placitum was applied to 
Papal rescripts of grace and justice given 
to individuals; afterwards it was ex- 
tended to decrees of discipline, and in the 
end even to dogmatic bulls.” The 
Cardinal explains in what sense the cele- 
brated canonist Van Espen, who was 
prone unduly to ify the civil power, 
understood the application of the Placi- 
tum to dogmatic rescripts, and proceeds : 
It is evident thut this theory” (of 
ee danger or inconvenience to the 

tate if Papal | 


te if Papal bulls were published with- 
out restraint) “arose out of the sugges- 


tions of statesmen and politicians, who, 
as Zallwein says, out of a wish to flatter 
and please the princes whom they serve, 
and to enla their own their 
masters jurisdiction, as well as out of the 
hatred of the ecclesiastical power by 
which they are often animated, invent 

kinds of dangers, harms, and losses, by 
which they pretend the public welfare is 
threatened, and artfully briog these views 
under the notice of their masters. 9. 5 
If, proceeds the same Zallwein, the 
ecclesiastical sovereigns whom Christ hath 
set to rule over the Church of God, were 
to urge their “ placitum ” also, whenever 
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litical edicts are issued, which, as often 
ppens, are prejudicial to the eccle- 
siastical state, hostile to ecclesiastical 
liberties, opposed to the jurisdiction of 
the Pontiff and bishops, and ive 
against the very holy of holies, what 
would the civil rulers say?’ Following 
up the argument, Govart says, ‘If a 
prince could not be said to have full power 
and jurisdiction in temporals, were his 
edicts to depend on the “ placitum ” of 
the Pope and bishops, and could their 
publication be hindered by others; so 
neither would the Pope have full power 
in e if his constitutions depended 
on the “ placitum of princes, and could 
be suppressed by them. Wherefore if, in 
the former case, whoever should maintain 
the affirmative might justly be said to 
impugn the authority of the prince, so 
and a fortiori in the second case must 
the supporter of such an opinion be said 
to undermine with sinister intention the 
Papal authority, or rather to destroy it al- 
together? The sum of the nt is, 
that ‘by the “ placitum regium” the 
liberty of the ecclesiastical ‘ magisterium ’ 
and government divinely entrusted to the 
Church is seriously impaired, the inde- 
pendence of the divinely appointed pri- 
macy destroyed, and the mutual inter- 
course between the head and the members 
intercepted. Therefore, if the Church, to 
guard against still greater evils, endures 
and puts up with the “ placitum,” she 
never consents to or approves of it.“ 
From the point of view of the interest 
of the laity, and the Christian people 
generally, it is obvious that the lovers of 
true liberty must disapprove of the“ placi- 
tum.” It is impossible that the Church, 
or the Roman Pontiff as the mouth-piece 
of the Church, should issue any decree or 
have any interest inimical to the welfare 
of the general Christian population in 
any State. Any obstacles, therefore, 
which governments may interpose to the 
free publication and execution of ecclesi- 
astical rescripts cannot arise from solici- 
tude for the public welfare. Whence, 
then, do they arise, or have they arisen ? 
Evidently from the arbitrary temper of 
kings, the jealousies of nobles, the 
desire of bureaucrats to extend their 
wer. ‘These two latter classes, at least 
all but the noblest individuals among them, 
are usually predis to hamper the 
action of the Church and the cl , lest 
their own social influence should be 
diminished relatively to that of the latter. 
This is no interest which deserves to en- 
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gage popular sympathies, but rather the 
con 


Historwal.—Jurisdiction is implied 
in the terms of the commission of bind- 
ing and loosing which Christ gave to 
the Apostles, and ially to Peter. 
While Christians were few and apostles 
and others who had “seen the Lord” 
were still alive, the apostolic authority 
could be exercised with little help from 
written documents or rigid rules. As 
these early conditions ar away, the 
necessity of a system of law, in order to 


ensure uniformity, equity, and ui 
in the exercise o he Chueh’ jrisdiction, 
could not but become in ly mani- 
fest. After the Apostles had passed 
away, having devolved upon the bishops 
all of their authority which was not 
limited to them in their apostolic charac- 
ter, each bishop became a centre of juris- 
diction. In deciding any cases that might 
be brought before him, he had three 
things to guide him—Scripture, tradition, 
and the “holy canons, —that is, the disci- 
plinary rules which Church synods, be- 
ginning with the Council of Jerusalem, 
established. Many of these primitive 
canons are still preserved for us in the 
collection known as the Apostolical 
Canons see that article], although, taken 
as a whole, they are of no authority. 
Till Christianity conquered the imperial 
throne, questions of jurisdiction and law 
id not come into prominence; after 
Constantine the case was very different. 
The Council of Nice, besides its dogmatic 
utterances, framed a quantity of canons 
for the regulation of Church discipline, 
which, along with those of Sardica, were 
soon translated into Latin, and widely 
circulated in the West. An important 
step towards codification and uniformity 
of procedure was taken at the end of the 
or early in the sixth century, when 
Dionysius Exiguus, under the direction 
of Popes Anastasius and Symmachus, 
made a large compilation of canons for 
the use of the Latin Church. In this he 
included fifty of the Apostolic canons, 
translated from the Greek, considering 
the rest to be of doubtful authority ; the 
canons of Chalcedon, with those of which 
that council had made use; the canons of 
Sardica, and a number promulgated 
African councils ; lastly, the decretal 
letters of the Popes from Siricius to Anas- 
tasius II. The next collection is that 
py to have been made by St. Isidore 
of Seville, early in the seventh century. 
About a.D. 850, a collection of canons and 
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decretals appeared, seemingly at Mayence, 
which were ostensibly the compilation of 
Isidore of Seville. In an age of great ignor- 
ance, when criticism was neither in favour 
nor provided with means, it is not wonder- 
ful that this collection, which invested with 
the spurious authority of recorded de- 
cisions a system of things existing tra- 
ditionally, indeed, but liable to constant 
Opposition, passed speedily into general 
recognition and acceptance. Six centuries 
before it was discovered that these 
peeudo-Isidorian or False Decretals, as 
they are now called, were to a great 
extent a forgery. [Farse Decrera.s. | 
Nevertheless, as Oardinal Soglia remarks, 
the collection contains in it nothing con- 
to faith or sound morals; otherwise 
its long reception would have been im- 
ible; nor does the discipline which 
it enjoins depend for its authority upon 
this collection, but either upon consti- 
tutions of earlier and later date, or upon 
custom, “qus in rebus disciplinaribus 
multum valet.” 

Many collections of canons were made 
and used in national churches between 
the date of Dionysius Exiguus and that of 
the author of the “ Decretum.” In Africa 
there was the Codex Africanus (547) and 
the “ Concordantia Canonum ” of Bishop 
Cresconius (697); in Spain the chapters 
of Martin, bishop of B (572), besides 
the work by Isidore of Seville already 
mentioned ; ın France, a Codex Canonum, 
besides the capitularies of the Merovingian 
and Oarlovingian kings. [OAPTruLAkx.] 
Passing over these, we come to the cele- 
brated compilation by Gratian, a Bene- 
dictine monk (1151), which the com- 
piler, whose main purpose was to reconcile 
the inconsistencies among canons of differ- 
ent age and aerate bearing on the 
same subject, entitl “ Concordantia 
discordantium Canonum,” but which is 

nerally known as the “ Decretum of 

ratian.” Having brought our historical 
sketch to the point where ecclesiastical 
law, no longer perplexed by the multi- 
plicity of canons of various date and place 
and more or less limited application, 
begins to provide herself with a general 
code—a “corpus juris "—applicable to the 
whole Catholic world, we drop the his- 
torical method and turn to the remaining 
heads of the inquiry. 

Canon law consists of precepts of 
different kinds. Hence it is divided into 
four s—precepts of the natural law, 
positive divine precepts, directions left by 
the Apostles, and ecclesiastical consti- 
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tutions, Upon each of these Oardinal 
Soglia discourses solidly and lucidly in 
the second chapter of his Prolegomena. 

With regard to the sources whence 
these precepts flow, they might, strictly 
speaking, be reduced to three—God, who 
impresses the natural law upon the con- 
science, and reveals the truths which 
men are to believe; the Apostles ; and the 
Supreme Pontiffs, either alone or in con- 
junction with the bishops in general 
councils, Canonists, however, find it 
more convenient to define the sources of 
canon law in the following manner: 
1. Holy Scripture; 2. Ecclesiastical tra- 
dition; 3. The decrees of councils; 4. 
Papal constitutions and rescripts; 5. The 
writings of the Fathers; 6. The civil 
law. On this last head Soglia remarks 
that “many things relating to the ex- 
ternal polity of the Church have been 
borrowed from the imperial enactments 
Rome, and incorporated in the canon 

w.” 

The Collections of canon law, consider- 
ing it as a system in present force and 
obligation, commence with the “ Decretum 
of Gratian” already mentioned. This 
grent work is divided into three parts. The 
irst part, in 101 “ Distinctions,” treats 
of ecclesiastical law, its origin, principles, 
and authority, and then of the different 
ranks and. duties of the clergy. The 
second part, in thirty-six “Causes,” treats 
of ecclesiastical courts, and their forms of 
procedure. The third part, usually called 
“ De Consecratione,” treats of things and 
rites employed in the service of religion. 
From its first appearance the Decretum 
obtained a wide popularity, but it was 
soon discovered that it contained numerous 
errors, which were corrected under the 
directions of successive Popes down to 
Gregory XIII. Nor, although every 
subsequent generation has resorted to its 
pages, is the Decretum an authority to 
this day—that is, whatever canons or 
maxims of law are found in it pe 
only that degree of legality which they 
would possess if they existed separately ; 
their being in the 5 gives them 
no binding force. In the century after 
Gratian several supplementary collections 
of Decretals appeared. These, with many 
of his own, were collected by the orders 
of Gregory IX., who employed in the 
work the extraordi learning and 
acumen of St. Raymond of Pennafort, 
into five books, known as the Decretals 
of Gregory IX. These are in the fullest 
sense authoritative, having been delibe- 
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rately ratified and published by that 71 
(1234). The Sert, or sixth book of the 
Decretals, was added by Boniface VIII. 
(1298). The Clementines are named 
after Clement V., who compiled them 
out of the canons of the Council of Vienne 
(1816) and some of his own constitutions. 
The Extravagantes of John XXII., who 
succeeded Clement V., and the Eztrava- 
gantes Communes, containing the Decretals 
of twenty-five Popes ending with Sixtus 
IV. (1484), complete the list. Of these 
five collections—namely, the Decretals, 
the Sext, the Olementines, the Extrava- 
gants of John XXII., and the Extrava- 
gants Common—the “ Corpus Juris Eccle- 
siastici ” is made up. 

To these a very important addition 
has to be made in “Jus novissimum ”— 
modern law. Under this head are com- 
prised the canons of general councils 
since that of Vienne, contained in great 
compilations such as those of Labbe and 

uin, and the Decretal Letters of 

Popes, published in the form of Budlarsa, 
and coming down (in the case of the great 
in Bullarium of 1857) to the ponti- 
ficate of Pius IX. The decisions of 
Roman congregations and of the tribunal 
of the Rota [Rota] also form part of this 
modern law. The rules of the Roman 
Chancery, first formulated by John XXII. 
and now numbering seventy-two, are 
everywhere of authority, provided that 
they do not conflict with a contrary law, 
a clause in a Concordat, or a legitimate 
custom. Lastly, the Concordats, or treaties 
entered into by the Holy See with various 
countries for the regulation of ecclesi- 
astical affairs constitute special systems 
of law for those countries. [CoNcoRDAT.] 

In England, as in other European 
countries, the canon and civil law were 
studied together before the Reformation, 
and formed a code, applicable not only to 
spiritual suits but to the large class of 
mixed cases, which was enforced in the 
Church courts, Provincial constitutions 
were passed from time to time by differ- 
ent archbishops of Canterbury, but from 
their increasing number and the want of 
a methodical arrangement, many of them 
were gradually forgotten or neglected. 
A great service, therefore, was rendered to 
the English Church of his day by William 
Lyndewode, chaplain to Archbishop 
Chicheley and official of the Court of 
Arches, who collected and arranged 
(about 1425), under the title of “ Pro- 


vinciale, the constitutions of fourteen 


archbishops of Canterbury, from Stephen 
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Langton to Chicheley, classifying them 
according to their subjects in five books, 
in imitation of the Decretals of Gregory 
IX. To this collection the constitutions 
of the legates Otho (1237) and Othobon 
1262) were subsequently appended. 
ese English constitutions, and canon 
law goa y (except so far as modified 
by statutes and canons which con- 
summated the Anglican schism, and 
raised the reigning sovereign—being an 
Anglican Protestant, 1702—to the head- 
ship of the national church), are still 
ised as authoritative in Anglican 
ecclesiastical courts. 

CANON OF THE mass. That 
part of the Mass which begins after the 
Sanctus with the prayer“ Te igitur,” and 
ends, according to some, just before the 
„Pater noster,” according to others, with 
the n era of the sacred species. 
The name Canon is given to this part of 
the Mass because it contains the fixed rule 
according to which the Sacrifice of the 
New Testament is to be offered. Other 
names are given to it by early writers. 
Thus St. Gregory calls it “the prayer; 
Vigilius, “the text of the canonical 
prayer;” Walafrid and others, “the ac- 
tion,” the last of these names being still 
used in the Missal, as well as the word 
Canon. The Canon consists, according to 
the Council of Trent, “of our Lord's very 
words, and of prayers received from 
apostolical tradition or piously ordained 
by holy Pontiffs. That the Canon of the 
Roman Mass comes in its substance from 
very ancient times is clearly shown, (1) 
by the fact that Pope Vigilius, in the 
sixth century, attributes it to the tradition 
of the Apostles; (2) because the words of 
consecration, with those which immedia- 
tely „ them, do not exactly corre- 
spond to the Scriptural narrative, and seem 
to resent an independent apostolical 
tradition; (3) because the list of saints men- 
tioned consists merely of Apostles and 
martyrs, a mark that the Oanon is earlier 
than the fourth century, coming from an 
age before the cultus of confessors had 
been introduced in addition to the earlier 
cultus of i 

The words “a holy sacrifice, a spot- 
less victim,” were added by St. Leo the 
Great. Pope St. Gregory the Great 
added the words “and dispose our days 
in thy peace, and bid us be saved from 
eternal damnation, and to be numbered 
in the flock of thy elect.” Since Gre- 
gory’s time no change has been made in the 

1 Sees, xxii. cap. 4, De Sacrific. Miss. 
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1 (Benedict XIV. “De Miss.” 11, 
9 
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| The word canon (car) signifies a rod, 


and then specially a measuring-rule. It 
was used by a natural metaphor for a rule 
in ethics, art, &c., and by the Alexandrian 
writers it was applied to the standard or 
classical authors who furnished the model 
or rule of correct writing. In Gal. vi. 16, 
2 Cor. x. 18-16, the word bears the gene- 
ral sense (1) of a rule by which Christians 
should walk; (2) of a measure of attain- 
mee assigned or permitted to an indivi- 


As ri neg to Scripture, the original 
sense of the word is hard to determine. 
We first find the dersvateres of Canon used 
with regard to the Bible. Thus Origen 
speaks of “canonical scriptures,” “ canon- 
ised books.” The actual word canon, ac- 
cording to Oredner,! first occurs after the 
middle of the fourth century.“ It may, 
as Oredner thinks, have been given to the 
list of Scriptural books because they were 
a rule for the faith, or, again, as Dr. 
Westcott argues with great showof reason, 
it may mean that these books were ad- 
mitted by the rule” of the Church. In 
other words, the canon of Scripture may 
have an active or a passive sense. 

The object of this article is to sketch 
the history of the canon or list of sacred 
books, among Jews and Christians, and 
then to explain Catholic as contrasted 
with heretical principles on this matter. 

I. The Canon of the Old Testament.— 
For the sake of clearness we begin with 
the list of Old Testament books as given 
by the Council of Trent, “lest any doubt 
might arise 5 those that are ap- 
proved of” as inspired Scripture. They 
are the following :—Genesis, Exodus, Le- 
viticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Josue, 
Judges, Ruth, four books of Kings (the 
first two being also known as 1 and 
2 Samuel), 1 and 2 Paralipomenon (or 
Chronicles), 1 and 2 Esdras (the second 
being otherwise called Nehemias), Tobias, 
Judith, Esther, Job, Psalms, Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, Canticles, Wisdom, Ecclessas- 
ticus, Isaias, Jeremias with Baruch, Eze- 
chiel, Daniel, the twelve minor prophets, 
l and 2 Machabees. The books marked 
in italics are generally known among 
Catholic critics as deutero-canonical,“ not 

Geschichte des N. T. Kanon, Volkmar's 
ed. 1863, p. 103. 

2 It occurs, indeed, in Origen, but · only in 
the Latin version. 

5 If we look at the reception of the Old 
Testament books among Christians, Esther 
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because their authority isat all inferior to 
that of the other Scriptures, but because 
their place in the canon was established 
after that of the other books. We shall 
call them henceforth, then, by this name. 
Their inspiration is denied by the Protes- 
tant churches, and the charge of having 
added apocryphal books to the Bible is 
often brought against the Church. Hence 
special attention must be paid to the his- 
tory of their reception among Jews and 
Christians. We may now proceed to 
consider the history of the canon of the 
Old Testament. 
(a) Among the Jews. 
This part of the subject is wrapped in 
at obscurity. At present, indeed, the 
ews accept only such books as actually 
exist in Hebrew and Chaldee, and are 
bound up in the modern Hebrew Bibles, 
to the exclusion of all the deutero-can- 
onical books. It has often been asserted 
that this canon,as at present recognised 
by them, was fixed probably by Esdras, 
and in any case long before our Lord's 
time ; that it was recognised by Him and 
by his apostles, so that Catholics in main- 
taining the authority of the deutero- 
canonical books are guilty of innovation. 
We shall see that each one of these state- 
ments is contrary to fact. 

The Jewish collection seems to have 
begun with the five books of Moses. 
They were placed “ in the side of the ark 
of the covenant.”! A collection of Solo- 
mon’s proverbs copied out by the men of 
Ezechias is mentioned in Proverbs xxv. I. 
Daniel ix. 1. mentions “the books (not 
“books” as in the Douay translation) in 
which he observed the seventy years of 
desolation prophesied by Jeremias. 
Daniel may refer here to some collection 
of prophetic writings already made; and 
Zacharias, vii. 12, puts the“ former pro- 

bets” in juxtaposition with the few: 
ith regard to the popular opinion that 
Esdras collected the sacred booksand closed 
the Jewish canon, it is to be observed that 
this supposed fact rests upon the author- 
ity of a en yd in the Mishna (viz. Pirke 
Avoth), and that the tradition is admitted 
by all modern scholars to contain fabu- 


should be reckoned as deutero-canonical, for in 
the time of St. Athanasius, and even as late as 
the sixth century, its canonicity was still an 
open question in the Church. As, however, it 
was probably always received by the Jews 
Sar the introduction to Keil’s Commentary on 

“sther), and has been generally acknowledged 
by the Protestant Charches, it is counted here 
as proto-canonical. 

1 Deut. xxxi. 25 seg. 
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lous details. It may contain this element 
of truth, that Eedras did collect the Serip- 
tural books written up to his day, but as 
to closing the 0 canon, nothing 
like historical proof can be adduced for 
it, and it is iteelf utterly improbable. 
“We do not even know,” writes a learned 
Protestant, whether Esdras died before 
or after the last prophet. But how could 
he close the canon unless he knew for 
certain that the spirit of prophecy was 
extinct? Evenif Malachias did die before 
Esdras, how did Esdras know that the 
Lord would never raise up another dh 
Gedrvevoros to his people?”! In 2 
Mach. ii. 18, Nehemias 1s recorded to have 
founded a lib “and gathered into it 
the [writings] about the kings and pro- 
hets and the [writings] of David and 
fottersof kings concerning offerings.” The 
passage is most obscure, and in any case 
says nothing about the completion of the 
canon. In the later times, however, of 
the Jewish commonwealth, a distinct 
step in advance seems to have been made. 
We find the sacred books regarded as a 
whole with certain recognised divisions. 
In the prologue to the book of Ecclesias- 
ticus mention is made of “the law, the 
prophets, and the rest of the books;” and 
a similar division into the law, prophets 
and psalms, appears in o xxiv. 44. 

A little later, we meet with what may 
fairly be taken as proof for the existence of 
a Hebrew canon. Josephus enumerates 
twenty-two books of the Hebrew canon : 
viz. five books of the law, thirteen books 
of the prophets, and four which contain 
hymns and moral precepts. We cannot 
be quite certain what the books are to 
which Josepbus refers, but undoubtedly 
the list which he received is almost, and 
probably it is quite, the same as that con- 
tained in our present Hebrew Bibles and 
accepted by protestants. Reusch 8 
gests the following as the list of boo 
intended :—five books of Moses, thirteen 
books of the prophets [viz.: (1) Josue, 
(2) Ju and Ruth, (8) Samuel, (4) 
Kings, (5) Chronicles, (6) Esdras and 
Nehemias, (7) Esther, (8) Job, (9) Isaias, 
(10) Jeremias with Lamentations, (11) 
Ezechiel, (12) Daniel, (13) the minor 
prophets], and, lastly, Psalms, Proverbs, 
Canticles, and Ecclesiastes. Melito (e. 
179) made inquiries about the books re- 
ceived in the Hebrew canon, and his list 
corresponds to that conjecturally attri- 
buted to Josephus, except that he omits 

1 Nagelsbach in Herzog's Encyclopædia o 
Prot. Theology, quoted by Se =f 
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Esther. In the next 5 in 
enumerating the twenty-two books which 
the Hebrews hand down, mentions not 


only the Lamentations, but also the 


letter of the prophet under the one head | 


Jeremias. 

So far Jewish tradition seems to agree, 
at least very nearly, with the Protestant 
canon of the Old Testament ; but it only 
seems. Up to this point we have given 
no more than the tradition of the Pales- 
tinian Jews. The Alexandrian Jews—or, 
as it would perhaps be more correct to say, 
the Hellenistic Jews—possessed Greek 
copies of the Scriptures known as the 
LXX, and these copies contained all the 
books of the Old Testament which Oatho- 
lics acknowledge. Obviously it cannot 
have been without strong reason that such 
a book as that of Wisdom or Ecclesias- 
ticus was put in the same volume with Job 
or Proverbs. Among the Jews of Alexan- 
dria, as Dr. Westcott, one of the highest 
Protestant authorities on the subject ad- 
mits, translations were made of later books 
(1 Machab. Ecclus. Baruch, &c.), and new 
ones were written (Wisdom and 2 Mach.), 
and these “were reckoned in the sum of 
their religious literature and probably 
12 750 on an equal footing with the 

agiographa (i. e. Psalms, Proverbs, Job, 
&c.) in common esteem.“ Nor is this all. 
As many Jews went beyond the Palesti- 
nian and Babylonish canon, so some great 
and orthodox Jewish teachers fell short 
of it. During the first century A.D. 
the canonicity of Canticles and Ecclesi- 
astes was still oa 80 15 in the Jewish 
schools. The school of Schammai denied 
the canonicity of the latter, and in a 
Jewish council about the year 90 A. D. 
discussed freely the canonicity of each of 
these books, and finally decided it in the 
affirmative? If the Jews did at last de- 
cidedly reject the books which they did 
not find in their Hebrew Bible, but which 
were contained in the LXX, this may rea- 
sonably be attributed to the growing aver- 
sion which they felt to Greek literature 
in general and to the LXX in particular. 
In any case, the Christian Ohurch never 
received the canon of Scripture from the 
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fallibility to the bitterest enemies of the 
Christian name.! The Palestinian canon, 
so far as it can be said to have existed in 
the time of Ohrist and his Apostles, did 
not receive any distinct approval from 
them. No doubt the deutero-canonical 
books (Wisdom, Machabees, &c.), are not 
expressly quoted as Scripture in the New 
Testament, though the New Testament 
does contain a good many allusions to 
them ; but precisely the same may be said 
of several Old Testament books accepted 
by Protestants—e.g. of Judges, Eeclesias- 
tes, Oanticles. Moreover, out of, say, 
350 quotations of the Old Testament in 
the New, about 300 are from the LXX, 
1 N the „ 

. the 

LXX as “ approved by the Apostles.” * 
B) In the Christian Church. 

e have seen that when Christianity 
began to be, a definite canon of the Old 
Testament was not yet established among 
the Jews, and further that the New 
Testament does not furnish any list of 
Old Testament books received by Christ 
and his Apostles. It can, however, be 

roved from tradition, that the full list of 
ld Testament books (including Wisdom, 
Machabees, &c.) was authorised by the 
Apostles. The testimony of the Chris- 
tian writers during the first three cen- 
turies is unanimous on this point. We 
can trace the reception of these books 
from the very time of the Apostles. 
Clement of Rome, Polycarp, Irenæus, 
Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, and 
others quote them, and many early 
writers quote them as Scripture. To this 
unanimity among the Ohristians of the 
first three centuries there is one exception 
and only one. Julius Africanus, in a 
letter to Origen, refused to accept the 
history of Susanna as canonical. But this 
exception proves how strong was the tra- 
dition of the Church ; for Julius Africanus 
objects to the history of Susanna merely 
on critical grounds, and Origen expressly 
receives it (although well aware that it 


1 Prof..Robertson Smith, in his recent lec- 
tures on the Old Testament in the Jewish 
church, admits that the Jewish canon was not 


Jews, because till long after the Jews had | definitely fixed in Christ’s time, but tries to 


rejected Christ they had no fixed canon. 
Nor can any Protestant consistently ac- 
cept the canon of the Old Testament on 
Jewish authority, unless he attributes in- 


' Article ‘Canon’ in Smith’s Bible Dic- 


toxary. 
* ‘Bee Delitzsch, introduction to Commentary 
on Canticles, p. 14; to Ecclesiastes, p. 196. 


justify the Protestant rejection of the deutero- 
| canonical books on the ground that these books 
do not contribute to the development of revela- 
tion. But. in fact, the book of Wisdom does 
develop the religious ideas of Israel, and pre- 
' pare the way for New Testament doctrine on 
the Aéyos, and this has been repeatedly urged 
| by theologians, in defence of the Catholic 

| canon. 
2 August. Ep. 28, apud Reusch. 
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was not to be found in the Hebrew text 
of Daniel) because it was held as canoni- , 
cal in the churches—“ quia in ecclesiis 

tenetur.” Nothing, then, can be more 

complete than the Ante-Nicene tradition 

for the Catholic canon of the Old Testa- 

ment. For the deutero-canonical books, 

we have the wituess of Father after 

Father; we find them placed in every 

MS. of the LXX, translated in the old 

Latin version, i and quoted in controversy 

against heretics. 

Still, among the Fathers of the fourth 
century there was serious doubt concern- 
ing the authority of the deutero-canonical 
books, Jerome and Rufinus follow the 
canon of the Hebrew Bible, and declare 
that the deutero-canonical books are not 
“ canonical,” but “ecclesiastical ” — s.e. 
they werereadin church, but did not possess 
full, dogmatic authority. St. Athanasius 
excludes Esther from the canon and all 
the deutero-canonical books except Bar- 
uch and the letter of Jeremias. With 
him agrees St. Cyril of Jerusalem, ex- 
cept that he does not exclude Esther. 
Gregory Nazianzen and Amphilochius ex- | 
clude all the deutero-canonical books and 
also Esther, though the latter speaks doubt- 
fully about Esther. On the other hand, 
St. Augustine gives a list of the canonical 
books which is precisely the same as that 
now accepted in the Church. A multi- | 
tude of Fathers — Basil, Chrysostom, 
Ambrose, Leo, &c.—quote the deutero- 
canonical books just as they quote the 
other books of the Old Testament. Nay, 
so strong was the feeling within the Church 
in favour of the extended canon, that even 
Fathers who in theory rejected the deu- 
tero-canonical books, in practice quote 
them as Scripture. Thus the witness of 
the Church in the fourth century, though 
less strong than that of the Ante-Nicene 
Fathers, is still strong in favour of the 
deutero-canonical books. The Church as 
a whole received them, though individual 
Fathers of great name rejected them. 

It was probably this divergence of 
opinion which had arisen which led to 
conciliar decisions ; and here, too, we 
see the greater weight of authority and 
tradition enlisted on the side of the 
deutero-canonical books. There is no 

1 Clem. Rom. (1 Cor. iii. 27, 55), Polyc. | 

Ep. 10), quote deutero-canonical books of Old | 
estament ; Iren. (iv. 5, 2; iv. 26, 3), Tertull. 


(Prescript. 7; Scorp. 8), Clem. Al. (Strom. iv. cussions, 


23, &c.), quote them as Scripture. The letter 
of Julius Africanus is edited by Routh, fell. 
Sacr. tom. ii. The opinion of Origen is given 
in his Comm. in Matth. 61, apud Reusch. | 
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reason to believe that the Council of 
Nicæa made any list of canonical books, 
though St. Jerome says he had read that 
that council “ reckoned Judith ” as part of 
Scripture.' A little later, however, the 
Council of Laodicea (between 343 and 
381) canon 60, rejected all the deutero- 
canonical books except Baruch.? But 
in 393 all these books were accepted by 
the Council of 1 , and again approved 
as canonical in a letter of Pope Innocent 
to Exsuperius of Toulouse. From this time 
the reception of the deutero-canonical 
books became more and more established, 
though as yet there was no binding decision 
of the Ohurch upon the point. Even late 
in the middle ages, the authority of Jerome, 
whose “ Prologus Galeatus” was widely 
known, made even orthodox teachers 
speak doubtfully about the canonicity of 
udith, Ke. In 1442 the matter came 
before the General Council of Florence, 
which represented the East as well as the 
West, and in the decree of union for the 
Jacobites the full list of Old Testament 
books was approved.“ Finally, the Coun- 
cil of Trent (Sess. iv. Decret. de Canon. 
Scriptur.) gives the list of Old Testament 
books with which we n, defining un- 
der anathema that all of them, with all 
their parts, as contained in the Vulgate 
translation, were “sacred and canonical.” 
A few words may now be added on 
the canon of the Old Testament out- 
side the Church. The schismatical Greeks 
appear to have followed faithfully their 
ancient traditions and the teaching of 
Florence. The schismatical Council of 
Jerusalem, which met in 1672, gives a list 
of sacred books which agrees with that of ` 
Trent, and accepts the deutero-canonical 
books on the authority of tradition and the 
Church. With Protestants it has been 
otherwise. All Protestant sects, so far as 
we know, reject the canonical authority of 
the deutero-canonical books. Some, how- 
ever, are more peremptory in their rejec- 
tion than others. Lutherans and Angli- 
cans treat these books with a certain 
cial reverence, and as a matter of fact 
they have been retained in almost all Pro- 
testant translations of the Bible. On the 
other hand, the Scotch Presbyterians in 
their Confession of Faith place the deutero- 
canonical books on a level with any other 
human writings, and since 1825 there have 
been in Germany and elsewhere fierce dis- 
whether or no the “ Apocrypha ” 
1 Hefele, Concil. i. p. 871. 
2 Ibid. i. p. 775. 
5 Ibid. vii. p. 796. 
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should still be bound up with the Bible (about 180), the famous Muratorian Canon 
(or as a Catholic would say, with the rest offers the earliest formal list of New 
of the Bible). The question, however, is Testament books. This precious relic 
no longer so important to Protestants as it exists only in a mutilated form and ina 
used to be. The denial of all supernatural | text which is often so corrupt that it is 
inspiration has become common among | difficult to divine its meaning. Accord- 
their theologians, so that for this large ing to Dr. Westcott, the Muratorian 
and influential section of Protestants, | Canon contained all the New Testament 
discussion about the list of inspired books books at 5 received, except “the 


is altogether idle or can have at most only | Epistle of James, the Epistle to the He- 
an historical value. brews, and 2 Peter, while it notices the 
II. Canon of the New Testament.—Like | partial reception of the [spurious] Apo- 
the Old, the New Testament contains a calypse of Peter,” and his words express 
certain number of deutero-canonical books, | the general opinion of scholars except 
though the fact for long received com- | that many with very strong reasons add 
paratively very little attention in modern 1 Peter also to the list of omitted books.! 
times, because the Protestant confessional The Peshito or Syriac translation, which 
standards, while they reject the deutero- belongs to the third century, omits Jude, 
canonical books of the Old Testament, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, and the Apoca- 
inconsistently enough accept those of the | lypse. Eusebius sums up the opinions 
new. The Council of Trent gives the | which prevailed in the Ante-Nicene 
following list of New Testament books | as follows: he divides the books of the 
(those which are deutero-canonical are New Testament into sucb as are “ ac- 
printed in italics):—four Gospels, the knowledged” (duoAoyovpeva), viz. the 
Acts, the Epistles of St. Paul (viz. to the | four Gospels, Acts, &c., and those which 
Romans, two to the Corinthians, to the were “disputed ” (dir eydueva) embracing 
Galatians, to the Ephesians, to the Philip- | the deutero-canonical books. He him- 
pians, to the Colossians, two to Timothy, self was evidently accustomed to see the 
to Titus, to Philemon, to the Hebrews), ; Epistle to the Hebrews treated as canon- 
first and second Epistle of St. Peter, first, | ical, but, he says, “Some have denied ita 
second, and third Epistle of St. John, the | authority, asserting that it is disputed by 
Epistle of St. James, the Epistle of St. Jude, the Roman Church as not being the Apos- 
the Apocalypse of St. John. tle’s work.” Finally it is clear from Ease- 
With regard to all these books, except | bius that there were certain uninspired 
such as are deutero-canonical, there is no and unapostolic books which he himself 
reason to believe that their authority was | pronounces spurious, but which were not 
ever doubted in the Church, although the | yet clearly separated from those in the 
distinct reference to New Testament | canon.“ 
Scriptures becomes much marked. and From the middle of the fourth century 
frequent in Christian writers only after the canon of the New Testament gradu- 
the immediate disciples of the Apostles ally became more settled. True, the 
had passed away ad: the need of written Syrian church still clung to the canon of 
records became more urgent. Still, from | the Peshito, but in the Ohurch at large 
very early times we obtain testimonies to | the whole of the New Testament was 
the existence of Scriptures besides those | received. Two books, however, were still 
which the Christian inherited from the | regarded with partial suspicion. In the 
Jewish Church. Thus St. Peter classes | East, the Council of Laodicea, il of 
St. Paul’s letters with “the rest of the | Jerusalem, Gregory Nazianzen, definitely 
Scriptures,” and the epistle which is as- | exclude or pass over in silence the Apo- 
cribed to St. Barnabas, and which belongs | calypse of St. John; Amphilochius and 
to a very early period, makes a quotation Epp anius mention the doubts entertained 
from St. Matthew, with the formula “it | with regard to it. In the West, although 
is written.“ About the middle of the the Council of Carthage in 397 and 
second century Justin Martyr tells us that | Pope Innocent ratified the full list of 
Memoirs written“ by the Apostles and 1 Hilgenfeld, Kanon des N. T. p. 48. 
by thoee who followed them” were read in ? The statement in the text is substantially 
the religious assemblies of the Christians. | true, bak 1 the disputed books are subdivided 
y 


The description which Justin gives of his | “generally known” and “spurious;” (2) the 
5 Memoirs l. ane exactly i our fonr Apocalypse is placed according to one opinion 

k 5 given, among the ‘acknowl ged,” accordin 
Gospels, and he mentions the Apocalypse | to another among the “spurious.” Euseb. H. E. 
by name. Shortly after Justin’s time | iii. 25. | 
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New Testament books, still even to a 
late period doubts existed in some parts 
of the Ohurch as to the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. Even St. Isidore of Seville, 
writing early in the seventh century, says 
that most Latins were uncertain whether 
it was St. Paul's, because of the dis- 
crepancy in the style“ 

All doubts as to the canonical books 
of the New Testament were finally set at 
rest for Catholics by the Councils of 
Florence and Trent. Protestants, on the 
contrary, on their revolt from the Church, 
were utterly unable to find any rational 
principle on which they could determine 
the list of New Testament books. Luther 
accepted or rejected New Testament 
books, according as he found or did not 
find the Gospel“ in them. He called 
the Epistle of St. James “a letter of 
straw,’ which “ attributes righteousness 


to works, dead 5 St. Paul.“ It was 
reason enough, he said, for him not to 
think highly of the Apocal “ that. 
Christ therein is neither taught nor ac- 
knowledged, although this above all was 
an Apostle's business 1? He partly liked 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, because it 
enforced belief in the priesthood of 
Christ; partly disliked it, because of the 
doctrine contained in cap. 6 and 10.“ 
This breach with tradition on the Scrip- 
tures of the New Testament as well as on 
the doctrine was healed for a time among 
Protestants, and for a long time the 
entire canon of the New Testament was 
generally accepted amongst them, al- 
though the Westminster Confession of 
1648 contains the only list of New Testa- 
ment writings drawn up by any of the 
older Protestant authorities. modern 
Protestant critics little need be said. 
The remarks made above on their treat- 
ment of the Old fully apply to their treat- 
ment of the New Testament. This 
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fixed, the faithful were guided by the 
infallible teaching of their pastors, and 
from this same teaching they receive with 
pran confidence the written word of 
od in all its books and in all its parta. 
There are three other principles put 
forward as sufficient to determine the 
canon of Scripture—all of them, as may 
be briefly shewn, utterly inadequate. 
According to a theory once popular 
among Protestants, Scripture attests itself 
by a “aself-evidencing light.” In other 
words, a pious person who peruses the 
Bible knows by the effect produced upon 
his conscience and feeling that the book 
he reads is the inspired word of God. 
| This theory is abundantly refuted by the 
most obvious facts of history. The Fathers 
of the Church were not at one as to the 
canon, yet in charity we may believe that 
they read the books of the New Testament 
with pious feelings. Nay, the Reformers 
who are said to have restored “ the gospel” 
were not at one with regard to the books 
which make up the New Testament. 
Besides, from the nature of the case, the - 
moral good which we get or think we can 
get from a book cannot possibly assure 
us that it was all written under the inspi- 
ration of the Holy Ghost and contains 
nothing but the truth of God. Indeed, 
the bare statement of this theory suffices 
for its refutation. 
Another theory, which we may call 
| the 5 the authority of the 
Scriptural books and their title to a place 
in the canon, on a critical investigation of 
the internal and external evidence which 
can be produced in their behalf. This 
method is pursued by almost every learned 
Protestant at the present day—by extreme 
sceptics like Hilgenfeld and Keim, who 
examine tradition to undermine the auth- 
enticity of Scripture; and by sober and 
| patient investigators like Dr. Westcott 


method is widely different from that of | who is adevout believer in the authority 
Luther, but it is not without reason that of Scripture. But to base the canon on 
they claim to inherit his spirit. critical investigations, however accurate 

AI. The Principles on whtch thᷣe Canon and thorough, involves a misconception of 
of Scripture rests.—Catholics, believing in the object for which Scripture was given. 
the infallible authority of the Church, | Scripture is given to the whole Church: it 
have full security that the books of the is meant for the guidance of all the faith- 
Catholic Bible are all true and inspired ful, and all, either 5 by reading it 
Scripture. Before the Scripture was writ- themselves, or indirectly, by hearing por- 
ten, or, again, the canon of Scripture was tions of it read or expounded by their 
| pastors, have the right to benefit by its 
1 Apud Credner, p. 293. In the middle salutary lessons. Indeed, the argument 
ages the spurious Epistle to the Laodiceans tells yet more strongly against Protestants, 
found wide acceptance, capecially in the Frankish Tf as they hold, Scripture is the sole rule of 
E faith, and if learning and critical training 


2 Hil d, p. 91. J . 
s Ibi p- 99. are needed to ascertain what the Scripture 
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is, then one of two consequences necessa- 
rily follows. All, except an infinitesimal 
fraction of mankind must give up the 
attempt to secure a right rule of 
faith altogether, or else, instead of the in- 


fallibility of the Church, they must accept 
the infallibility of some particular school 
among | men. 


Protestants when they appeal to Scri 
ture against the Church, forget that it is 
only from this very Ohurch, and on her 
authority, that Scripture is received; and 
we may conclude with the words of a 
Protestant scholar who has done more 
than any other to illustrate the history of 
the canon. Protestants, he says, have 
built a new Church on the foundation of 
Scripture, first without understanding, 
then without the will to understand, that 
Scripture itself reste on nothing but tradi- 
tion.“ : 

CANON PENITENTIARY. The 
Council of Trent ordered? that in every 
cathedral church, if ible, a penitenti- 
ary, with a claim to hold the next vacant 
bend, should be appointed by the 

op; he was to be forty years of age, 
and either a master of arts, or doctor, or 
a licentiate in theology or canon law. 


CANON, PRIVILEGE OF. [See 
I MUNITIES. | 
CANON THRBOLOGIAN. The 


Council of Trent directed? that in all 
churches where a prebendal provision 
was already made for lectures on Theo- 
logy and Holy Scripture, the bishops 
should see that the foundation was not 
defeated of its purpose; and also that for 
the future, in all cathedral churches, or 
even collegiate churches, existing in large 
towns, and having a numerous body of 
„ a Canon Theologian with the 
above-mentioned duties should be ap- 
pointed, and competently provided for out 
of the chapter funds. 
CANONS OF THE APOSTLES. 
[See Apostotic Canons.] 
CANONES. Chapters of Canonesses 
are mentioned in the capitularies of Louis 
le Debonnaire, Tah allow em to 
poesess pro , both common and pri- 
vate, and 555 canine that the should 
take the vows of chastity and obedience. 
In the following centuries these chapters, 
especially in France and Germany, became 
very numerous. They were distinguished 
from nunneries by the permission to the 
members to hold private property. The 
1 Credner, Zur Geschichte des Canons. 
3 Sess. xxiv. De Reform. cap. 8. 
3 Sess. v. De Reform. cap. 1. 
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duties of the Canonesses were, to teach 
young girls, work at church embroidery, 
copy and illuminate service-books, &c. 
The right of holding property naturally 
introduced much laxity, and introduced 
into the order of Canonesses a class of 
wealthy and titled ladies, who were in- 


dis to submit to any severity of dis- 
Ee Hence a anie anvad in the 
history of these chapters, similar to that 
which we have described with reference 
to Canons; and Regular Oanonesses, 
bound by the vow of poverty and observ- 
ing a strict rule of life, existed side by 
side with Secular Canonesses, to whom 
the chapter was little more than an 

ble retreat, enabling ladies who did 
not wish to marry, or had outlived their 
charms, to live in the society of persons of 
their own rank, much as they would have 
done in the world. At the Reformation, 
such being the character of these chap- 
ters, it caused no surprise that the mem- 


bers of several of them — ladies of princely 


or noble rank — followed the example of 
their male relatives and repudiated the 
Catholic faith. Some of these still exist: 
at Gandersheim, Herford, &c. Wilhel- 
mina, sister of Frederick the Great, the 
“ Abbess of Quedlinburg,” was the head 
of one of these Protestant chapters. If 
any of the Canonesses wish to marry, she 
must resign her canonry. 
CANONISATION. As now under- 
stood and practised, Canonisation is the 
final process in the recognition and esti- 
mation of the virtues of a servant of God, 
preparatory to his (or her) being “ eleva- 
ted to the altars,” and commended to the 
rpetual veneration and invocation of 
Ghustians throughout the Catholic 
Church. In the article on “ Beatifica- 
tion ” all the previous steps in the process 
were described—those steps which have 
the result of declaring their object to be 
“ blessed,” and entitled as such to a 
limited cultus, either in a particular 
country, or in a particular order, &c. 
Before ing to canonisation, it 
must be proved that at least two miracles 
have been wrought through the interces- 
sion of the Blessed person since the 
beatification. This proof is attended 
with the same formalities, and surrounded 
by the same rigorous conditions, as in the 
case of the miracles proved before beatifi- 
cation. After it has been established, 
the three congregations (of which the 
last is public and in the presence of the 
Pope), which were requisite before beati- 
fication, are again convened ; and upon the 


I 
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direction of the Pope, after the last con- 
gregation, the promoter of the faith and 
the ae! of the Congregation of Rites 
agree to a form of decree, declaring thut 
no doubt exists relative to the miracles in 

uestion, and that there is no reason why 
the canonisation should not be proceeded 
with. This then takes place, usually in 
St. Peter’s. After various ceremonies, 
the postulator of the cause (who is usually 
a person of high rank or distinction in the 
country or order to which the saint be- 
longed) asks twice that the name of the 
servant of God whose cause he pleads may 
be enrolled in the catalogue of the Saints; 
the Pope replies each time that it is hest 
to explore the will of God still further by 
prayer; litanies and the “ Veni Creator” 
are chanted; at the third request the Po 
declares and ordains, “in honour of the 
Holy pcr for the glory of the Catholic 
faith and the progress of the Christian 
religion, in virtue of the authority of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, of the Holy Apostles 
Peter and Paul, and of his own plenary 
and proper authority,” that the servant of 
God in question shall be inscribed on the 
register of the Saints (“ Canon Sanc- 
torum ”), and that his (or her) memory 
shall be celebrated on a given day, in 
every part of the Church. A solemn 
Mass, in which the Pope himself, unless 
disqualified by illness or old age, officiates, 
is then celebrated, in honour of the new 
Saint. 

The actual procedure will be more 

clearly understood if we describe and 
artly translate some Papal Bull of 
‘anonisation; and, for this purpose, we 
will take the Bull of Alexander VII. con- 
cerning St. Francis de Sales, dated April 
19, 1 After a brief sketch of his life, 
a specification of seven miracles proved to 
the satisfaction of the Congregation of 
Rites, a reference to his beatification in 
1661, and a mention of the princea and 
others (including Henrietta ia, Queen 
of England) by whom the cause had been 
zealously promoted, the bull proceeds : — 

“ At length, deeming it to be just and 
due that we should give glory, praise, 
and honour on earth to those whom God 
honours in heaven, we, with the cardinals 
of the holy Roman Church, the patriarchs, 
archbishops and bishops, our beloved sons 
the prelates of the Roman curia, our offi- 
cials and suite, the secular and regular 
clergy, and an immense multitude of 
people, have this day met together in the 

oly Vatican basilica; and after three 
petitions for the decree of canonisation, 
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resented to us on the part of the Most 
hristian King by our beloved son, the 
illustrious Charles, Duke of Crequy, 
ambassador from the said king; after 
sacred hymns, litanies, and other prayers, 
8815 imploring the grace of the Holy 
h irit — 

P In honour of the most holy and un- 
divided Trinity, for the exaltation of the 
Catholic faith and the increase of the 
Christian religion, by the authority of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, the blessed 
Apostles Peter and Paul, and ourselves, 
after mature deliberation, and having 
many times implored the divine aid, by 
the counsel of our venerable brothers, the 
cardinals of the holy Roman Church, and 
of the patriarchs, archbishops, and bishops 
met together in the city, we have decided 
and defined the Blessed Francis de Sales, 
Bishop of Geneva, to be a Saint, and 
have inscribed him on the catalogue of 
the Saints, as, by the tenor of these pre- 
sents, we do decide, define, and inscribe 
him; appointing that his memory shall 
be cherished and honoured with pious 
devotion by the universal Church, as a 
holy confessor and bishop, on the 29th 
day of January in each year. In the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. Amen.” A grant of indul- 
gences on the usual conditions to those 
who shall visit the Saint’s tomb on his 
festival, follows; a plenary indulgence to 
all present at the canonisation is an- 
nounced ; and then the bull proceeds :— 
“We therefore bless God, who is wonder- 
ful in his saints, because we have received 
mercy in the midst of his temple, in that 
He hath granted to us in the Church a 
new patron and intercessor with his 
divine majesty, for the greater tranquillity 
of the same Church, the spread of the 
Catholic faith, and the enlightenment and 
conversion of heretics and all who wander 
from the path of salvation.” After clauses 
relating to the publication of the bull, and 
forbidding any infraction of it, the instru- 
ment ends with the date, and the signa- 
tures of the Pope and thirty-eight car- 
dinals. 

CANTATE SUNDAY. A name 
given to the fourth Sunday after Easter, 
from the introit of the Mass, which begins 
with the words “Sing to the Lord a 
new song.’ The name Cantate Sunday 
often appears during the middle ages as 
well known, and was used to mark the 
date, even in ordinary life. The name is 
probably as old as the twelfth century. 

CANTICLES. See Hymns. 


CANTOR 

CANTOR, also called “episcopus 
chori,” “ chori „ was the official 
in a cathedral or collegiate church who 
instructed the choristers and younger 
clerics in music, and directed the si g 
of the office, Ke. In many foundations, 
the office of cantor was raised to a dignity, 
in the canonical sense, and had a prebend 
of considerable value attached to it. A 
cantor thus provided for often appointed 
sub-cantors (euccentores), who were se- 
lected from the choral-vicars, and en- 
trusted with the teaching of the eccle- 
siastical chant, while the cantor himeelf 
exercised control over the choral-vicars 
and superintended the performance of the 
divine offices. 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. It is 
certain from Scripture that the magistrate 
may lawfully put malefactors to death. 
Capital punishment was enacted for certain 
85 crimes in the old law, and the 

hristian dispensation made no essential 
change in this respect, for St. Paul, in 
Rom. xiii. 4, expressly says that the 
magistrate “beareth not the sword in 
vain; for he is a minister of God, an 
avenger to execute wrath upon him that 
doeth evil.” The unanimous opinion of 
theologians is in favour of the lawfulness 
of capital punishment; and if the Church 
has given no formal decision on the matter, 
this probably is only because the question 
has never till of late years assumed any 
t importance. ntré, however, in 
is “ Collectio de Novis Erroribus,” i. 86, 
mentions an erroneous 5 of the 
Waldenses, denying the lawfulness of 
capital punishment. The theologians of 
ag time, a green whom are quoted 
y Argentré, trea e proposition as 
heretical. ai 

St. Thomas defənds the lawfulness 
of capital punishment on the following 
principle. State, he argues, is like 
a body, composed of many members, and 
as a surgeon may cut off one corrupt 
limb to save the others, so the magistrate 
may lawfully put a malefactor to death 
and thus provide for the common gone. 

It is only the magistrate who can 
inflict the penalty of death, because as 
the justification of the penalty is the com- 
mon good, it can be imposed by him alone 
to whom the care of the common good 
belongs—viz. by the magistrate. 

A parent has the power to im 
remedial chastisements, but not to ki 
A private person pr of course work for 
the common goon, ut if the good he 
would do involves the injury, above all if 
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it involves the death, of another, he bas 
no authority to decide that any member 
of the State is to be exterminated for the 
good of the whole. 

As to outlaws, who may in certain 
cases be put to death by private persons, 
the sentence is reall by the State, 
the individual who slays them being the 
mere executioner. 

The magistrate derives this authority 
from God, and it is conveyed, not only by 
the positive law of God in Scripture, but 
also by the natural law written on the 
heart. The number of capital offences 
must be determined by the of the 
community ; so that laws are rightly more 
severe at one time or in one place than in 
another. The sag theory of Scotus 
that the positive law of God forbids 
homicide, and that therefore a istrate 
can only put to death where God himself 
has dispensed him from the observance of 
the law—viz. for murder, adultery, blas- 
phemy, &c. and the other cases provided 
or in the Pentateuch—is generally re- 

jected. This opinion errs in taking for 
granted that the magistrate’s authority 
to aslay is conveyed only through the 

itive law, and in assuming that the 
judicial precepts of the Jewish code are 
in force among Christians. 

If a capital offence has been com- 
mitted, the prince, even if certain of the 
prisoner's guilt, must not condemn him 
without fair trial, although here an excep- 
tion may be made if the guilt is notorious 
and great evils would ensue from delay 
of execution. Time must be allowed the 
prisoner to prepare for death and receive 
the sacraments, and this time must be 
given even if there is danger of his 
escaping. Finally, the canon law strictly 
forbids ecclesiastics, even if they hold 
temporal jurisdiction, to take any part in 
passing or executing sentence of death. 
(St. Thomas, 2 And, Ixiv.; Billuart, “ De 
Justit.” dise. x.; St. Liguori, “Theol. 
Moral.” lib. iv. tract. iv. cap. I. dub. 2.) 

CAPITAL SINS (in lish called 
deadly sins), so named because they are 
the fountain-heads from which all otber 
sins proceed. St. Thomas, following St. 
Gregory the Great, enumerates seven— 
viz vainglory, envy, anger, avarice, sloth 
(which he calls fristtea, “ sadness,” or 
distaste for labour in God’s service, but 
which is generally known as acedia), 
gluttony, lust. er writers substitute 

ride for vainglory; others, again, like 

assian, count both pride and vainglory, 

and so make eight capital sins. St. Thomas 
12 
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divides them as follows. Man,” he says, 
“is led to sin by seeking that which is 
good inordinately, or by an unreasonable 
aversion from that which is good, because 
of incidental evil which is joined, or 
thought to be joined, with it. Man seeks 
inordinately the goods of the soul (pride), 
or of the y (gluttony and lust), or, 
lastly, external goods (avarice). He has 
an unreasonable aversion to his own good, 
because of the labour needed to secure it 
(sloth), or to another’s good, because it 
seems to detract from his own (envy and 
anger).” (1 2ndæ, lxxxiv. 4.) 

CAPITULARY. A set of capitula, 
or chapters, each of which was a special 
law, like the “chapters” in the annual 
volume of statutes passed by the British 
Parliament. The word has been extended 
to the ecclesiastical canons in pro- 
vincial councils—e.g. to the chapters of 
Martin of Duma, passed at Braga in 572— 
but it is usually restricted to the legisla- 
tion of the Frankish kings of the first and 
second dynasties. - 

These Oapitularies have been published 
by Baluze, and more recently by Pertz; 
they have been carefully anal by 
M. Guizot in his“ Hist. de la Oivilis. en 
France.” 

I. The Capitularies of the Merovingian 
kings begin with Childebert (554). Com- 
piled as they were so soon after the conver- 
sion of the Salian Franks to Christianity, 
it is needless to say that ecclesiastical in- 
fluence is apparent in every part of them. 
Among the more prominent matters of 
which they treat, are the right of sanc- 
tuary, the observance of the Sunday, the 
right to grant lands to the Church, &c. 

II. The Capitularies of Pepin le Bref, 
the father of Charlemagne, are five in 
number, but only one of them can be 
called in the fullest sense a work of legis- 
lation, as having been framed “ in generali 
populi conventu.” They are much occu- 

ied with clerical discipline and the regu- 
lesion of marriage. 

III. The Capitularies of Charlemagne, 
sixty-fivein number, contain 1,150 separate 
chapters. They range in date from 760 
to 808. They are classified by M. Guizot, 
according to their subjects, into political 
(273), moral (87), penal (180), csv (110), 
religious (85), canonical (291), domestic 
(78), and miscellaneous or occastonal (12). 
A large proportion of them can in no 
8 called laws; so far from it that 
M. Guizot distinguishes them into docu- 
ments of twelve different kinds. These 


twelve classes include new laws (properly | friars 
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so called), ancient laws revived, instructions 
to the miss Dominici, circulars to the 
bishops and counts conveying admonitions 
or inviting opinions, answersof the emperor 
to questions put to him, judicial decrees, 
memoranda, &c. &c. In fact, this un- 
wieldy collection faithfully represents the 
oe system sew w 11 was a sort 
0 odge-podge 0 tern vernment, 
flexible ier dan, and rigid law ; 
each of these three being so far pressed as 
the Emperor, under the circumstances of 
each case, judged to be expedient. 

IV. The Oapitularies of Louis le De- 
bonnaire, twenty in number, were added 
to those of Charle e, and the whole 
collection, digested into seven books, 
published between 820 and 842, by Anse- 
gisus, Abbot of Fontenelle, and Benedict 
of Mayence—the same to whom many 
writers ascribe the fabrication of the 
False Decretals. Charles the Bald added 
fifty-two, and the succeeding Carlovingian 
kings, down to Charles the Simple inclu- 
sive, some ten or eleven more. After 
Charles the Simple, the laws of France 
ceased to be called Oapitularies. 

CAPPA MAGNA. The barbarous 
word “cappa,” said to be derived from 
capere (quia capit totum hominem, “ be- 
cause it covers the whole person ”), was 
originally used by ecclesiastical writers 
to denote the pluviale, or cope, as appears 
from Durandus and Honorius. The cappa 
m is a long vestment, the hood of 
which is lined with silk or with fur, ac- 
cording to the season of the year at which 
it is to be worn. It is used by cardinals, 
bishops, and, in many churches, also by 
canons. It seems to have been at first 
the choir vestment of canons regular. 
(From Gavant. with Merati’s notes.) 

CAPUCHINS. A reform of the 
Franciscan order instituted by Matteo di 
Bassi of Urbino, who, being an Obser- 
vantine Franciscan at Monte Falco, and 
having convinced himself that the he 
or cowl worn by St. Francis was different 
in shape from that worn by the friars of 
his own time, adopted a long pointed 
cowl, according to what he conceived to 
be the original form. In 1526 he obtained 
the consent of Pope Clement VH. to the 
wearing of this habit by himself and his 
companions, with the further permission 
tu live the life of hermits, and preach the 
gospel in every country, on condition that 
once in each year they should present 
themselves at the general chapter, wher- 
ever it might be held, of the Observantine 

iars. Matteo began hereupon to preach 
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publicly in the March of Ancona; but 
the provincial of the Observantines, 
hearing of it, treated him as an apostate 
friar [Arosracr] and threw him into 
prison. He was released through the 
interference of the Duchees of Camerino, 
the Pope’s niece ; and he, with two zealous 
followers, Louis and Raphael of Fossom- 
brone, took refuge for a time with the 
Camaldules in their convent at Massaccio. 
They were also kindly treated by the 
Conventual branch of their order — 
CISCANS, CONVENTUALS], and a bull was 
finally obtained from the Pope in 1528, 
authorising the union which 
his companions had entered into with the 
Conventuals, sanctioning for them the 
hermit life, and allowing them to wear 

and to use the long-pointed 
capuche from which they have derived 
their name.. After this the order grew 
with great rapidity, and it has produced 
down to the present time numbers of men 
eminent for every Christian virtue, t 
preachers, and accomplished scholars ; 
yet, strange to say, the first projectors of 
the institute, e the great majority of 
founders of orders, did not persevere in 
the observance of its statutes. Matteo 
di Bassi, for whom independence of exter- 
nal control seems to have an 
extraordinary attraction, finding that the 
Pope had forbidden Capuchins who did 
not remain in 95 monasteries and apt 
the vicar-gene to wear the poin 
cowl, immediately cut off the half of his, 
and quitted the order. Louis of Fossom- 
brone was expelled from it on account of 
the violence of his language, when, by the 
Papal confirmation of another friar as 
vicar-general in 1536, his ambitious desire 
to be continued in the office was frus- 
trated. 

The statutes of the order were drawn 
up in 1529. The government was placed 
in the hands of a vi neral, for they 
were at first subject to the general of the 
Conventuals, and only obtained exemption 
from this obedience in 1617. Matins 
were to be said at midnight, and the 
other canonical hours at the times origi- 
nally assigned to them; hours for mental 

yer, for silence, and for taking the 
diee piia; were prescribed. They were 
to have no revenues, but to live by 

ing ; everything about their churches 
convents was to be poor and mean ; 


the very chalices were to be of pewter, 
and in the decorations of the altars, gold, 
silver, and silk were excluded. ey 


might eat one kind of meat in refectory, 


atteo and | and 
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and wine was allowed; but if any Capuchin 
wished to diet himself more rigorously 
he was not to be prevented. in their 

ing rounds the friars were not to ask 
either for meat, eggs, or cheese, though 
they might accept them if offered. One 
of the most illustrious names in this order 
is that of St. Fidelis of Sigmaringen, a 
zealous and powerful preacher, martyred 
by the Calvinists of the Grisons in 1622 
(see Alban Butler, April 24). 

The third vicar general, Bernardino 
Ochino, attained an unhappy notoriety 
through having adopted Lutheran opinions 
married a young girl from Lucca. This 
was at Geneva, where he established him- 
self in 1542. Ochino afterwards went to 
England, while Edward VI. was on the 
throne, and after having travelled through 
many parts of Germany, and become 
known as a gifted 5 of the new 
opinions, he settled at Zurich. But, 
like the late Rev. Blanco White, who 
deserted the Church for Anglicanism, but 
could not stop there, Ochino was com- 
pelled after a while by internal restless- 
ness, against his own manifest interest, 
to seek to undermine the Lutheranism 
which he had embraced. In 1568 he 
printed a book called “ Triginta Dialogi,” 
in which it is intimated that if a man has 
an unsuitable wife, and feels quite certain 
that the impulse which moves him is 
from God, he may without ein take to 
himself a second wife. The leaders of 
the Reformed worry at Zurich, such as 
Bullinger and Wolf, were scandalised at 
this ap t vindication of polygamy, 
and Ochino was driven by his Protestant 
friends out of Switzerland and sought 
refuge in Poland. Even here he was not 
suffered to rest, and on the forced journe 
to Moravia, where he hoped to find shel- 
ter, after losing three out of his four chil- 
dren by the plague, he died at Schlackau 
before the end of 1564, but in such iso- 
lation and obecurity that no particulars of 
his death were ever ascertained. 

At the time when Hélyot wrote, near 
the beginning of the last century, the 
order of Capuchins was divided into more 
than fifty provinces and three “ custodiee,” 
numbering sixteen hundred convents and 
twenty-five thousand friars, besides their 
missions in Brazil and various parts of 
Africa. The French Revolution—though 
there were a few who yielded—tempted 
with no other result than illustrating the 
serene and stable virtue of the great 
majority of the Capuchins. When Bel- 
gium was annexed to France in 1797, 
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and soldiers were sent to turn out the 
friars at Louvain into the street, the 
guardian thus expelled cried out, “I pro- 
test in the sight of Heaven that it is only 
force which makes us go out of our house ; 
that I and my brothers remain Capu- 
chins; that we are suffering for religion, 
and are ready, if need be, to be martyrs 
in its cause.” A large number of their 
convents was suppressed during the revo- 
lutionary troubles; in France, however, 
they had revived again to a considerable 
extent, but the persecuting “ Liberaliam ” 
of the Third Republic ejected them anew 
frum their convents last year (1880). 
They are at present most numerous in 
Austria; in itzerland also there are 
nany, and altogether they are said still 
to number several thousands. There are 
at present seven Capuchin convents in 
England and Wales—at Peckham, East 
Dulwich, Erith, Orawley, Chester, Pant- 
asaph, and Pont l—and three in 
Ireland—one at Kilkenny, and two (of 
which one is the noviciate) at Oork. 
(Hélyot ; Bernardino Ochino,” by Ben- 
rath, 1875; English and Irish “ Catholic 
Directories.”) 

CARDINAL (cardo, a hinge). Like 
most arrangements which, though made 
by man, carry out the Divine purpose, 
co nd to the wants of human so- 
ciety, and are destined to live, grow and 
endure, the great institution of the Oar- 
dinalate sprang from small and almost 
unnoticed beginnings. The words cardi- 
nalts, cardmare, mcardmare, are found in 
ante-Nicene ecclesiastical writers, and are 
used to designate the fixed permanent 
clergy of any church—those who were so 
built into it and necessary to its being that 
it might be said to revolve round them 
as 8 door round its hinge.“ They are thus 
distinguished from those bishops, or 
priests, or deacons, whose connection with 
achurch was loose or temporary. In the 
Roman Church parish churches or Titles 
seem to have been first instituted in the time 
of Pope Marcellus (804), and the priests to 


whose charge they were permanently com- 
mitted were styled cardinal ‘ests. The 


deacons of the Roman Church, as of many 
other important Churches, were at first 
seven in number, in imitation of the 
original A postolic institution. They were 
not at first assigned to particular districts ; 

1 It is interesting to observe that the use of 


this metaphor dates from the remotest antiquity. 
The tive princes of the Philistines were called 


DY literally “axles” or “ hinges” of the 
people. See Josue xiii. 8; Judges iii. 8. 
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but as time went on, and various charitable 
institutions for the relief of the sick and 
r, with chapels attached to them, arose 
ere and there throughout the fourteen 
“ regions ” into which the city was divided 
under Augustus, each deacon came to 
have one or more regions, with the insti- 
tutions locally contained in it, assigned to 
his care; and from the fixed character of 
their charge, they were called cardinal 
For a long time there was no 
such thing as a cardinal bishop, because 
the Roman Pontiff himself presided in the 
see in that capacity. But there were 
several bishoprics in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Rome—namely, Portus (at the 
mouth of the Tiber), Ostia (on the oppo- 
site side of the river), Preneste, Sabina, 
Tusculum, Albano, and St. Rufina—the 
bishops of which appear from very early 
times to have sat in synod with the Bishop 
of Rome: a relation which, with increasing 
exercise and deepening comprehension of 
the Papal prerogatives, was naturally de- 
velo n degrees into a closer con- 
nexion. istory does not enable us to 
describe or date the stages of this change. 
In the eleventh century we find all the 
above-named sees (reduced now to six, 
for St. Rufina had been united to Portus) 
incorporated in the Roman Church, and 
their occupants holding their oy sien 
ope. 


ments directly and solely from the 
This is the picture which we derive 
from the writings of St. Peter Damian 
(d. 1071), who was himself Cardinal 
Bishop of Ostia. The council held at 
Rome in 1059, under Nicholas II., decreed 
that Popes should thenceforth be elected 
on the judgment of the six cardinal bishops, 
with the assent. of the Roman clergy, the 
applause of the people, and the ratification 
of the Emperor. bf the Roman clergy, 
the cardinal priests and deacons were the 
most prominent and influential portion. 
Hence it is easy to understand, considering 
the instability of popular opinion, and the 
transitory character of human sovereignty, 
that the election of the Pope gradually 
came to be vested in the cardinals ex- 
clusively, who, in their grades of bishop, 
priest, and deacon, represented the ancient 
“ presbyterium ” of the Roman Church in 
the fullest and most satisfactory manner. 
In the twelfth century the number of 
the cardinal bishops, as already stated, 
was six; that of the cardinal priests, 
twenty-eight; and about this time the 
number of the cardinal deacons was raised 
from seven to fourteen, one for each 
region, whence they were called“ region- 
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ary” deacons. The dignity of their office 
grew, while its functions either dwindled 
or were otherwise discharged; and in 
rocess of time the cardinal deacons, still 
iving their titles from the chapels 
formerly attached to the charitable insti- 
tutions of which they had the charge 
(St. Hadrian, St. Theodore, &c.), ceased 
to have local duties, and, like the car- 
dinals of higher rank, were drawn into 
the august circle of the immediate coun- 
sellurs and assistants of the Roman Pontifis. 
In the course of the twelfth century their 
number was further raised to eighteen, 
making a total of fifty-three cardinals; 
and this number remained fixed for a con- 
siderable time. Then a period of fluctua- 
tion ensued, during which the Sacred 
College was sometimes reduced to a mere 
handful of persons. The Council of Basle 
ordered that the number of cardinals 
should be fixed at twenty-four; bat the 
decree was not ratified by the Pope, and 
no attention was paid toit. Leo X. raised 
the number to sixty-five. The final regu- 
lation, which prevails to this day, was 
contained in the Constitution Postquam 
vetus of Sixtus V., published in 1586. 
By this it was ordered that the number 
of cardinals should never exceed pees 
thus com : six of episcopal 7 
holding the old suburban sees before 
mentioned; fifty described as priests, hold- 
ing a eo nding number of “ Titles ” or 
parishes in Rome; and fourt sen described 
as deacons. By a Constitution of St. 
Pius V. (1567), all customs or privileges 
in virtue of which the name of Cardinal 
had been assumed by the clergy of any 
other church (e.g. by the canons of Oom- 
„Milan, &c.) were abrogated, and 

it was forbidden to apply it in future to 
any but the senators of the Ruman Church. 
The cardinals owe their appointment 
eolely to the Pope. They have for many 
centuries been taken in part from all the 
great Christian nations o Snop though 
the number of Italian cardinals has always 
preponderated. The appointment of a 
future cardinal is announced by the Pope 
in consistory, but the name is reserved in 
petto. At a subsequent consistory it is 
made public. The actual appoinment in 
the case of ecclesiastics residing in Rome, 
proceeds as follows: On a day named, 
the candidate goes to the Papal palace, 
and receives from the Pope the red biretta ; 
afterwards, in a public consistory, at the 
close of an imposing ceremonial, the Pope 
laces upon his head the famous red hat. 
In a second consistory he “closes his 
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mouth (os dauds)—that is, forbids him 
for the present to speak at meetings of 
cardinals; in a third, he “opens his 
mouth ”—that is, he removes the former 
prohibition, giving him at the same time 
a ring, and assigning to him his “ Title.” 
If the candidate is absent, being prevented 
by just cause from visiting Rome at that 
time, the red biretta is sent to him, and 
on receiving it he is bound to make oath 
that he will within a year visit the tombe 
of the Apostles. 

The duties of cardinals are of two 
kinds—those which devolve on them while 
the Pope is living, and those which they 
have to discharge when the Holy See is 
vacant. As to the first, it may be briefly 
said that they consist in taking an active 

in the government of the universal 
Jburch; for although the Pope is in no 
way bound to defer to the opinions of the 
Sacred College, in practice he seldom, if 
ever, takes an important step without 
their counsel and concurrence. Such a 
school in the science and art of govern- 
ment in all its forms as the Co of 
Cardinals exists nowhere else in the world. 
They are brought into immediate contact 
with the various peculiarities of national 
character, the prejudices and cherished 
aims of dynasties, the conservatism that 
with more or less intelligence supports, 
and the communism that with more or 
less wickedness undermines, the fabric of 
Christian society. In consistory, where 
the cardinals all meet in a kind of senate 
under the presidency of the Pope, and 
discuss affairs “exclusa omni forma judi- 
ciali,” the powers of statement and reply 
are cultivated; in the various Oo 
tions [see ConerneaTIoN, Roman], they 
learn to manage in detail the vast and 
complicated concerns of a communion 
which with ite one faith and, substan- 
tially, one ritual, is found congenial to 
every people and at home in every climate. 
Hence flow that largeness of temper, that 
breadth of view, that readiness to drop 
the accidental if only the essential be 
maintained, that concibator bearing, and 
that antique courtesy, by which the finest 
specimens of cardinal ambassadors have 
ways been distinguished. History can 
show few nobler pictures than that of 
Cardinal Consalvi confronting the force 
and cunning of the First Napoleon in the 
zenith of his power, and compelling the 
draughting of the Concordat in the form 
that the Pope, not the First Consul, 


req ‘ 
All the cardinals now take precedence 
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of 5 archbishops, and even patri- 
archs. is was not so formerly; the 
change was gradually introduced. They 
have many other privil which canon- 
ista—who generally hold that the rank of 
cardinal, in ita temporal aspect, is equiva- 
lent to that of a reigning prince—have 
elaborately defined in their treatises. On 
their seals they have their own arms, with 
the red hat as crest; they are styled 
Eminentissimi, and Reverendissimi. 

At a vacancy of the Holy See, the 
duties of the inals become confined to 
protecting the Church and maintaining all 
things in their due order, till a Oonclave 
can be assembled for the election of a new 
Pope. [COoxcLAvB.] 

There are three English cardinals at 
the present time—Henry Edward Man- 
ning, Archbishop of Westminster, Cardi- 
nal Priest of the Title of SS. Andrew and 
Gregory on the Oclian Hill; Edward 
Howard, Cardinal Priest of the Title of 
SS. John and Paul; John Henry New- 
man, Cardinal Deacon of St. George “ in 
Velabro.” 

The Sacred College numbers at present 
(1881) about sixty-four members. 

CARDINAL LEGATE. [Seo Lr- 
GATE. | 

CARDINAL PROTECTOR. A 
member of the Sacred College, belonging 
by birth to one of the more considerable 
Catholic nations, who has received the 

urple partly on that account. His local 
Lace ge of his own people and their 
ways, through being “to the manner 
born,” qualify him to be a trusted referee 
when any questions 1 interests 
of the nation to which he belongs, or of 
individuals of that nation, are brought 
forward at Rome, and the name of Car- 
dinal Protector ” has hence naturally been 
assigned to him. A remarkable instance, 
illustrating the representative weight which 
such cardinals often enjoy in the Sacred 
College, was that of the French Cardinal 
Maury, described by Consalvi in his power- 
ful narrative of the Conclave which pre- 
ceded the election of Pius VII. ere 
are also Cardinal Protectors of religious 
orders, of colleges, &c. 

CARMELITES, ORDER OF. In 
the middle of the twelfth century a cru- 
sader named Berthold vowed at the com- 
mencement of a battle that if by the 
mercy of God his side was victorious, he 
would embrace the religious life. The 
victory was won, and Berthold became a 
monk in Calabria. Soon after, the prophet 
Elias is said to have appeared to him and 
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revealed something to him in consequence 
of which Berthold left Italy, and repair- 
ing to Mount Carmel (1156)—that moun- 
tain, so conspicuous and so beautiful, 
which juts out into the sea to the south 
of Acre—took up his abode there. Every- 
one knows the connection of Carmel with 
some of the leading incidents of the pro- 
phet's life (3 Kings, xviii; 4 Kings, iv). 
A cavern near the summit was then 
shown as the habitation of Elias, and the 
ruins of a spacious monastery, the histo 

of which is unknown, covered the ground. 
An eyewitness, John Phocas, who visited 
the holy places in 1185, thus writes :— 
“Some years ago a white-haired monk, 
who was also a priest, came from Oala- 
bria, and through a revelation from the 
prophet Elias, established himself in this 
place. He enclosed a small portion of 
the ruins of the monastery, and built a 
tower and a little church, assembling 
in it about ten brothers, who, with him, 
inhabit at present this holy place.” Ber- 
thold, therefore, may in one sense be con- 
sidered as the founder of the Carmelite 
order, and its first general. On the other 
hand, it cannot be questioned that Ber- 
thold found hermits living on the moun- 
tain when he arrived there, attracted by 
the peculiar sanctity which the residence 
of the great prophet had conferred on 
the spot; these appear to have joined 
him, and to have accepted along with him 
and his immediate followers the rule 
which was framed for them in 1209 by 
Albert, patriarch of Jerusalem. These 
hermits may have had a long line of pre- 
decessors, nor is there any historical or 
moral impossibility in the assumption 
that holy men had lived on the mountain 
without interruption since the days of 
Elias, although positive evidence is want- 
ing. This belief in the ible succes- 
sion of a long line of saintly anchoritee 
was gradually merged in the fixed per- 
suasion that the very order of Our Lady 
of Mount Carmel, such as it was in the 
thirteenth and following centuries, had 
existed there in unbroken continuity, 
keeping the three vows, and with here- 
ditary succession, from the time of Elias. 
It was in this extreme form that the 
Jarmelite view of the antiquity of their 
order was combated in the seventeenth 
century by the learned Papebroke, the 
Bollandist, who in the volumes of the 
„Acta Sanctorum for March gave Lives 
of Berthold and Cyril, in which it was 
assumed that the former was the first, 
and the latter the ¢htrd, general of the 
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order. A violent 5 arose; 
several Carmelite writers published large 
treatises; other Jesuits came to the assis- 
tance of Papebroke; the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion was induced to issue a decree censur- 
ing the published volumes of the “ Acta 
Sanctorum ;” and Rome, while refusing 
to adopt or ratify this censure, thought it 
expedient to impose silence on the dis- 
putants (1698). 

The rule given to the order by the 
atriarch Albert was in sixtven articles. 
t forbade the ion of property ; 

ordered that each hermit should live in a 
cell by himself; interdicted meat alto- 
gether ; recommended manual labour and 
silence ; and im a strict fast from the 
Exaltation of the Oross (Sept. 14) to 
Easter, Sundays being excepted. 

The progress of the Mohammedan 
power in Palestine, after the 9 treat 
entered into by the Emperor ic II. 
in 1229 with the Sultan Kameel, made it 
more and more difficult for Christians to 
live there in peace ; and under their fifth 

neral, Alan of Brittany, they aban- 
oned Carmel and established themselves 
in Cyprus (1288) and other places. They 
held their first chapter at Aylesford in 
Hampshire, in 1245, and elected our 
count n, St. Simon Stock, to the 
generalship. Under him the order was 
greatly extended, and entered upen a 
ourishing period. To this Saint Our 
Lady is said to have shown the Scapular 
in a vision. (See ScapuLaR.] After passing 
into Europe they found it necessary to 
live in common, and no longer as hermits. 
This, with other mitigations of the primi- 
tive rule, was sanctioned by Innocent IV., 
who confirmed them in 1247 under the 
title of the order of friars of Our Lady of 
Mount Carmel. Their habit was origin- 
ally striped, but ultimately the dress by 
which they are so well known, the brown 
habit with white cloak and scapular, was 
adopted. They were recognised as one of 
the mendicant orders; our ancestors knew 
them as the White Friars.” Many dis- 
tinguished men and eminent ecclesiastics 
have worn their habit. In our own 
country we can point to the vast and solid 
capacity of Thomas of Walden, confessor 
to Henry V., and one of the theologians 
at the Council of Constance, who in a 
work of profound learning and great elo- 
uence, the “ Doctrinale Fidei,” confuted 
the sophistries advanced by Wyclif against 
the faith and discipline of the Church. 

The Papal schism led to much confu- 

sion and relaxation of discipline, a portion 
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;|of the order siding with the Avignon 


Pope and electing a different general. 
England remained true to Urban VI. To 
put an end to the dissimilarity of practice 
which prevailed, Eugenius IV. issued a 
bull in 1481, in which permission was 
given to eat meat three times a week, 
with other indulgences. But these were 
not accepted in all the convents. Gradu- 
ally the names of Observantines and Con- 
ventuals crept in, to distinguish the Car- 
melites who observed the rule as ratified 
by Innocent IV. from those who accepted 
the mitigations of Eugenius. Special 
congregations aiming at a strict obser- 
vance of the rule arose in Italy and 
France; among these was the con 

tion of Mantua, founded by the unhappy 
Thomas Connecte, who is noticed 
Addison in the “S tor.“ In England 
at the time of the dissolution of the 
monasteries, the Carmelites were in a very 
flourishing condition. Impartial wit- 
nesses declare that in no country of 
Europe did the glory v” their institute 
shine out with greater lustre than in 
England. They had fifty-two houses.“ 
In London the library of the White 
Friars was the best to be found in the 
city; the books bestowed on it by Thomas 
Walden alone were valued at two thou- 
sand gold pieces. All these were destroyed 
or dispersed at the dissolution.“ 

The later glories of the order belong 
chiefly to Spain, and are due to the heroic 
virtue of a woman, St. Teresa. Oarme- 
lite nuns had been first instituted by John 


1 Namely at— 


Appleby L 
Aylesford Maldon 
Berwick Marlborough 
Blakene Newcastle 
Bolton (Torx) Northallerton 
Boston Northampton 
Bristol Norwich 
Burnham Nottingham 
Cambridge Oxford 
Cardiff Plymouth 
Chester Pontefract 
Coventry Richmond 
Denbigh Ruthin 
Doncaster Sandwich 
Drayton Scarborough 
Gloucester Seale 
Hitchin Shene 
Hulne (near Alnwick) Shoreham 
Hull Sbrewsbury 
Ipswich Stamford 
Lenton (Notts) Sutton (York) 
Lincoln Taunton 
London Warwick 
Losenham Winchester 
Ludlow Yarmouth 
Lyme R Tork 

Í Bibliotheca Curmelitunu, Orleans, 1752. 
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Soreth, general of the order in tho fifteenth 
century. Relaxations of the rule had 
crept into their convents as into those of 
the friars. St. Teresa lived for many 
years in the convent of Avila, which was 
under the mitigated observance. Amidst 
great obstacles, and in the teeth of much 
reecution, she carried out her object of 
introducing a reform among the nuns by 
returning to the ancient rigour of the 
rule. She thus became the founder of 
the Discalced Carmelite nuns. Nor did 
her zeal stop here, but extended itself to 
a reformation of the friars, in which also, 
aided by the counsel of St. Peter of 
Alcantara, and the labours and sufferings 
of St. John of the Oross, who joined the 
new order, she was completely successful. 
At the time of her death, in 1582, she had 
assisted in the foundation of seventeen re- 
formed convents for women and fifteen 
for men. These Discalced Carmelites, 
whose institute rapidly spread to all the 
Catholic countries of Europe, and to the 
Spanish colonies, were at first subject to 
the government of the unreformed order ; 
but Clement VIII., in 1593, gave them a 
ponen of their own. Several other re- 
orms have been introduced since that of 
St. Teresa in various countries, which we 
have not space here to notice. At present, 
in spite of the devastation wrought during 
the revolutionary epoch, and the spirit of 
unbelief which engenders and is encour- 
aged by revolutions, a considerable num- 
ber of Carmelite monasteries still exists. 
In France, though they were swept away 
at the first revolution, they had been re- 
introduced, and till lately possessed some 
sixty houses. But the iniquitous decree 
of March 29, 1880, lately issued by the 
Republican Government of France, has 
resulted in the violent seizure of all the 
houses of men, and in turning the friars 
adrift. In Spain, we believe, they are at 
present numerous. 

In England there are one house of Dis- 
calced Carmelite friara (at Kensington), 
and six nunneries—at Fulham, Notting 
Hill, Chichester, Wells, Lanherne, and 
Darlington. In Ireland there appear to be 
seven or eight Carmelite friaries, calced 
and discalced (beginning with the well- 
known convent in Whitefriar Street, Dub- 
lin, which stands on the site of an ancient 
Oarmelite house founded in 1274), and 
eight or nine nunneries. (Hélyot ; “‘ Biblio- 
theca Carmelitana ”; Tanner ; ale. 

CARNIVAL (from caro, vale, the 
time when we are about to say farewell 
to flesh-meat; or ubi caro valet—in allu- 
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sion to the indulgence of the flesh in the 
days which precede the fast), the three 
days before Lent, though the name some- 
times includes the whole period between 
February 3, the feast of St. Blasius, and 
Ash-Wednesday. The Carnival in Catho- 
lic countries, and in Rome itself, is a special 
season for feasting, dancing, uerading 
and mirth of all sorts. In itself this cus- 
tom is innocent, although the Church 
from Sept ima onwards assumes the 

b of penance, and prepares her children, 

y the saddened tone of her office, for the 
Lenten season. But the pleasures of the 
Carnival easily degenerate into riot, and 
the Church therefore specially encourages 

ious exercises at this time. In 1556 the 
esuits at Macerati introduced the cus- 
tom of exposing the Blessed Sacrament 
through the Carnival. This devotion 
r through the Church, and Clement 
III., in 1765, granted a plenary indul- 
gence on certain conditions to those who 
take part in it. 

CARTEUSIANS, ORDER OF. 
The founder of this celebrated order was 
St. Bruno, in the eleventh century. A 
well-known story, once i in the 
Roman Breviary, ascribes his retirement 
from the world to the marvellous resuscita- 
tion of a noted Paris doctor, as his body 
was being carried to the grave. But there 
is no contemporary evidence to sustain the 
story, and it was, probably on this account, 
left out of the Breviary by Urban VIII. 
Bruno was a native of Cologne, and gave 
proof of more than common piety, recollec- 
tion, and mortification even from his ten- 
der years. When he was grown up, he 
was at first entered among the clergy of 
St Cunibert's at Cologne, whence he passed 
to Rheims, a city then celebrated for its 
episcopal school. Bruno made here t 
progress in learning, and was appointed 
‘scholasticus ” (Fr. écolátre) ; many of the 
leading men of the age were his pupils. 
He had much to suffer from the conduct 
of the unworthy Archbishop of Rheims, 
Manasses, suspended in 1077; and the 
resolution to quit the world seems to have 
arisen in him about this time, and grew 
in strength continually. Leaving Rheims, 
uncertain in what way God willed him to 
carry out his clearly-seen vocation, he re- 
paired to St. Robert of Molesme, the 
founder of the Cistercian order, by whom 
he was referred to St. Hugh, Bishop of 
Grenoble. With six companions, Bruno 
presented himeelf to the bishop, and opened 
to him their desire to found an institute 
in which the glory of God and the good 
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of man should be sought on a foundation 
of rigorous austerity and self-discipline. 
The good bishop was overjoyed at seeing 
them; in their request he saw the begin- 
ning of the fulfilment of a wonderful 
dream which he had had the night before. 
Soon afterwards he led them to the desert 
of the Chartreuse, an upland valley in the 
Alps to the north of Grenoble, more than 
4,000 feet above the sea, and only to 
be reached by threading a gloomy and 
difficult ravine. High crags surround the 
valley on all sides; the soil is poor, the 
cold extreme — snow lies there most of the 
5 the air is charged with fog. 

runo accepted this site with joy, and he 
and his companions immediately built an 
oratory there, and small separate cells, in 
imitation of the ancient Lauras of Pales- 
tine. This was in 1086, and the origin of 
the Oarthusian order, which takes its 
name from Chartreuse, is dated from this 
foundation. 

St. Bruno, when he had been only two 
or three years at the Chartreuse, was sum- 
moned to Rome by an imperative man- 
date from Urban II., who had been his 
pupil. With grief he left his beloved com- 
panions, the most prudent and devoted of 
whom, Landwin, he appointed prior in his 
room, and, recommending the monastery 
to the protection of the Abbot of Chaise 
Dieu, departed for Italy. He was never 
able to return, but after founding convents 
at Squillace and La Torre in Calabria, died 
at the last-named place in 1101. The 
celebrated Abbot of Cluny, Peter the 
Venerable, writing about forty years after 
St. Bruno, describes in few words the 
manner of life which the saint instituted, 
and to which his monks—the only ancient 
order in the Church which has never been 
reformed and never needed reform—have 
always faithfully adhered. ‘“ Their dress,” 
he writes, “is meaner and poorer than 
that of other monks; so short and scanty, 
and so rough, that the very sight affriglits 
one. They wear coarse bair-shirts next 
their skin; fast almost perpetually; eat 
only bran bread ; never touch flesh, either 
sick or well; never buy fish, but eat it if 
given them as an alms; eat eggs and 
cheeee on Sundays and Thursdays; on 
Tuesdays and Saturdays their fare is pulse 
or herbs boiled; on Mondays, Wednes- 
days, and Fridays they take nothing but 
bread and water ; and they have only one 
meal a day, except within the octaves 
of Christmas, Easter, Whitsuntide, Epi- 
phany, and some other festivals. Their 
constant occupation is praying, reading, 
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and manual labour, which consists chiefly 
in transcribing books, They say the lesser 
hours of the divine office in their cells at 
the time when the bell rings, but meet 
together at vespers and matins with won- 
derful recollection.” This manner of life 
they seem to have followed for some time 
without any written rule. Guigo, the 
fifth prior of the Chartreuse (1228) made 
a collection of their customs; and in later 
times several other compilations of their 
statutes were framed, of which a com- 
plete code was arranged in 1581, and ap- 
proved of by Innocent XI. in 1688. The 
glorious difficulty of the very perfect life 
aimed at by the usians 18 re Sev 
by the Church, which “allows religious 
men of any of the mendicant orders to 
exchange their order for that of the 
Carthusians, as a state of greater austerity 
and 5 but no one can pass from 
the Carthusians to any other order, as 
Fagnanus, the learned canonist, proves at 
large.“ The name o“ Chartreuse was 
given to each of their monasteries; this 
was corrupted in England into Charter- 
house. Among their original customs was 
that of taking a walk, which they called 
spattament (from the Latin apatsart), with- 
in the bounds of their desert; and to this 
day the monk of the Grande Chartreuse 
es his daily “spaciment.” The ordin- 
dress is entirely white; but outside 
the boundaries of his monastery the Car- 
thusian wears a long black cloak and hood. 
In 1391 Boniface IX. formally renewed 
the exemption of the order from episéopal 
control; and in 1508 Julius II. ordained 
that their monasteries in every part of the 
world should obey the prior of the Grande 
Chartreuse and the chapter general of the 
order. 

Among the distinguished men who 
have borne the Carthusian habit are 
St. Hugh, bishop of Lincoln, Cardinal 
d’Albergati, the learned and holy Denis 
Rickel, commonly called Denis the Carthu- 
sian, and Walter Hilton (1433), whose 
“ Ladder of Perfection,” a work of mysti- 
cal theology, was published by Abraham 
Woodhead in the seventeenth century. 

The Chartreuses or Charterhouses in 
England at the time of the dissolution 
were nine in number.? A large proportion 

1 Alban Butler, Life of St. Bruno, Oct. 6. 


3 Namely at— 
Beauvale (Notts) Mount Grace (York.) 
Coventry Shene 
Epworth (Linc.) Witham (Linc.) ; 
Hinton (Som.) and two cells, at 
Hull Mendip (Som.) 
London Shapwick (Dors.) 
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of the monks and friars then in England, 
like the secular clergy, accepted, in words 
at any rate, the new doctrine of the royal 
supremacy; but the Carthusians stood 
firm. Even Mr. Froude, the thorough-going 
apologist of Tudor granny, acknowledges 
that the London Carthusians met death 
like heroes. Haughton, their prior, and 
several of the monks, were hanged in 
1535; one, Maurice Chauncey, accepting 
the supremacy, was allowed to leave Eng- 
land, but bitterly repented his weakness, 
was reconciled to the Church, and wrote 
an interesting and touching narrative of 
the whole tragedy. The remaining eight 
monks of the London house perished of 
jail-fever, foul air, and starvation, after 

ing imprisoned some months in New- 

te. e Carthusians of Shene, in 
Burre , fifteen in number, withdrew to 
Flanders on the death of Queen Mary, 
and abode in various places; at the time 
when Alban Butler wrote they were 
settled at Nieuport, and were, with the 
Brigittine nuns of Sion [Brierrriss], 
“ the only two English orders which were 
never dispersed.” 

When Hélyot wrote, early in the 
eighteenth century, there were 172 Car- 
thusian houses altogether, of which five 
were nunneries; about seventy-five out of 
the whole number were in France. These 
were all swept away at the Revolution. 
The Jacobin government tried to sell the 
Grande Chartreuse, but no one would bid 
for it, on account of the poverty of the 
soil., After the Restoration some of the 
monks returning from abroad were allowed 
to reoccupy it; amongst these was the 
general, Dom Moissonnier, who, like an- 
other Simeon, died in peace eleven days 
after his re-entry into the beloved solitude. 
For along time the monks were very poor, 
having to pay rent for their own barren 
lands to the government; but since they 
invented the famous liqueur named after 
the monastery, the revenue from the sale of 
which is considerable, they have been 
fairly well off. In 1870 they numbered 
about forty, with twenty lay brothers, and 
sixty servants. 

England, a large Carthusian mon- 
astery has for ona he been rising 
among the Sussex hills, near Steyning. 
(Hélyot; Alban Butler, Oct. 6; Tanner's 
“ Notitia.”) 

CASSOCE (vestis talaris, toga sub- 
tanea, soutane). A close-fitting garment 
reaching to the heels (usque ad talos), 
which is the distinctive dress of clerics. 
The cassock of simple priests is black; 
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that of bishops and other prelates, purple ; 
that of cardinals, red; that of the Pope, 
white. Originally the cassock was the 
ordinary dress common to laymen; its 
use was continued by the clergy while 
lay people, after the immigration of the 
Northern nations, began to wear shorter 
clothes, and thus it became associated with 
the ecclesiastical state. The Council of 
Trent, De Reform. cap. 6, requires all 
clerics, if in sacred orders, or if they hold 
a benefice, to wear the clerical dress; 
although in Protestant countries clerics 
are excused from doing so in public, on 
account of the inconveniences likely to 
arise. 

CASUISTRY. The science which 
deals with cases of conscience. [See 
Moral THEOLOGY. | 
_ CASUS. A name given to real or 
Imaginary cases in canon law, moral 
theology, or ritual, collected together in 
order to illustrate difficult points in these 
branches of learning. Such a collection 
of cases to illustrate the “ Decretum of 
Gratian” was made about 1200 by 
Benincasa Senensis; about 1245 Bernard 
of Bologna, afterwards Archdeacon of 
Compostella, made a similar collection to 
aid in the study of Gregory [X.’s Decretals. 
Since that time, collections of this kind 
without number, in all these three branches 
of learning, have appeared. At confer- 
ences of the clergy, “ cases” of this kind 
are generally discussed. 

CASUS RESERVAT®. [See Re- 
SERVED CASES. | 

CATACOMBS. A sketch of the 
prani state of knowledge about the 

man catacombes, considering the high 
religious interest of the subject, may fairly 
be expected in a work like the present. 
We shall briefly describe their position, ex- 
plain their origin, and trace their history ; 
then, after describing the catacomb of 
San Callisto, as a model of the rest, we 
shall show, so far as our limits will allow, 
what a powerful light the monuments of 
the catacombs supply in illustration of the 
life, and in evidence of the faith, of Chris- 
tians in the vee ages. 

The word “catacomb” had originally 
no such connotation as is now attached 
to it; the earliest form, catacumbe 
(xará, and xvp8y, a hollow)—probably 
suggested by the natural configuration 
of the ground—was the name given to 
the district round the tomb of Cecilia 
Metella and the Circus Romuli on the 
Appian Way. All through the middle 
ages “ad catacumbas” meant the sub- 
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terranean cemetery adjacent to the far- 
famed basilica of St. Sebastian, in the 
region above mentioned; afterwards, the 
signification of the term was gradually 
extended, and applied to all the ancient 
underground cemeteries near Rome, and 
even to similar cemeteries in other places, 
at Paris, for instance. The ies of 
St. Peter and St. Paul were believed to 
have rested here nearly from the date of 
their martyrdom to the time of Pope 
Cornelius, who translated them to where 
they are now (Bed. De Sex Æt. Mundi: 
% corpora apostolorum de catacumbis leva- 
vit noctu ”) ; it was therefore most natural, 
a from the sacred associations which 
the memorials of other martyrs aroused, 
that for this reason alone pilgrims should 
eagerly visit this cemetery. 

I. Some twenty-five Christian ceme- 
teries are known, and have been more or 
less carefully examined; but there are 
many others, which, either from their 
having fallen into ruin or being blocked 

with earth and rubbish, remain unex- 
plored. Those that are known and acces- 
sible are found on every side of Rome, 
but they are clustered most thickly at the 
south-east corner of the city, near the 
Via Appia and the Via Ardeatina. The 
most noteworthy of all, the cemetery of 
San Oallisto, is close to the Appian Way ; 
near it are those of St. Preetextatus, St. 
Sebastian, and St. Soteris. Passing on 
round the city by the east and north, we 
find the cemetery of Santi Quattro, near 
the Via Appia Nova, that of St. Oiriaca 
on the to Tivoli, the extremely in- 
teresting catacomb of St. es on the 
Via Nomentana, and that of St. Alexander, 
farther out from Rome on the same road. 
Next comes the cemetery of St. Priscilla, 
on the Via Salaria. Continuing on, past 
the Villa Borghese, we come upon the 
valley of the Thber, beyond which, on the 
right bank of the river, we find in succes- 
sion the cemeteries of Oalepodius and 
Generosa. Orossing again to the left 
bank, we come upon the cemetery of St. 

Via Ostiensis, that of SS. 
Nereo ed Achilleo (known also by the 
name of S. Domitilla) on the Via Ardea- 
tina, and, finally, that of St. Balbina 
between the last-named road and the 
A Way. ; 

The origin of the catacombs is now 
thoroughly understood. It was long be- 
lieved that they were originally mere 
sand-pits, arenaria, out of which sand was 
dug for building p s, and to which 
the Christians resorted, partly for the sake 
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of concealment, partly because the softness 
of the material lent itself to any sort of 
excavation. This was the view of Baro- 
nius and of scholars in general down to 
the present century, when the learned 
Jesuit, F. Marchi, took the subject in 
hand. He made personal researches in 
the catacomb of St. Agnes, and gradually 
the true origin and mode of construction 
of these cemeteries broke upon his mind. 
His more celebrated pupil, the Commenda- 
tore de’ Rossi, aided by his brothers, con- 
tinued his explorations, and has given to 
the world a colossal work on the Roman 
Catacombs, which Dr. Northcote and Mr. 
Brownlow made the foundation of their 
interesting book, “ Roma Sotterranea.” 
Padre Marchi drew attention to the fact 
that 8 the . strata of the 
Roman Campagna, three deposits are es 
cially noticeable—a hard building slone; 
called the tufa litotde; a soft stone, the 
tufa granolare; and a sandstone of scarcely 
any coherency called pozzolana. The sand- 
pite, arenaria, of course occur in beds of 
this pozzolana ; and if they had been the 
origin of the catacombe, the latter would 
have been wholly or chiefly excavated in 
the same beds. But in point of fact the 
catacombs are almost entirely found in 
the tufa granolare, which exactly suited 
the pu which the early Christians 
had in view. In the first place, they were 
obliged by the imperial laws to bury 
their dead outside the walls of the city. 
Secondly, they naturally would not place 
the cemeteries at a ter distance than 
they could help; and in fact all the cata- 
combe above named, except that of St. 
Alexander, are within two miles and a 
half of the city walls.“ Thirdly, the 
tufa granolare, being softer than the tufa 
litoide, the necessary galleries, chambers, 
and loculi (receptacles for the dead) could 
more eaxily be worked in it, while, on the 
other hand, it was sufficiently coherent to 
allow of its being excavated freely with- 
out danger of the roof and sides of the 
excavations falling in or crumbling away. 
The ma was softer, but from its 
crumbling nature narrow galleries could 
not be run in it, nor loculi hollowed out, 
without the employment of a great deal 
of masonry for the sake of security, as 
may be seen in the two or three instances 
of arenariæ turned into catacombs which 
do exist; thus greater expense and trouble 
would arise in the end from resorting to it 
than from excavating in the tufa granolare. 
If it be asked why the Roman Ohris- 
1 The walls of Aurelian. 
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tians did not bury their dead in open-air 
cemeteries, the answer is twofold. Inthe 
first place, the Church w up amid 
persecution, and the Christians naturally 
strove to screen themselves and their 
doings from public observation as much 
as possible, in the burial of their dead as 
in other matters. The sepulchral inscri 
tions and decorations which they could 
safely affix to the graves of their beloved 
ones in the subterranean gloom of the 
catacombe, could not with common pru- 
dence have been employed on tombe ex- 
posed to public view. In the second place, 
the needs of prayer and the duty of public 
worship were in this manner reconciled 
with the duty of sepulture to an extent 
not otherwise, under their circumstances, 
attainable. The relatives might pray at 
the tomb of a departed kinsman ; the faith- 
ful gather round the “memory” of a 
martyr; the Christian mysteries might be 
celebrated in subterranean chapels, and on 
altars hewn out of the rock, with a con- 
venience, secrecy, and safety, which, if 
the ordinary mode of burial had been 
followed, could not have been secured. 
Nor was the practice a novelty when the 
Christians resorted to it. Even Pagan 
underground tombe existed, though the 
general custom of burning the dead, which 
prevailed under the emperors before Oon- 
stantine, caused them to be of rare occur- 
rence; but the Jewish cemeteries, used 
under the pressure of motives very similar 
to those which acted upon the Christians, 
had long been in operation, and are in part 
distinguishable to this day. 

The modus operands appears to have 
been as follows. In round near the city, 
obtained by purchase or else the property 
of 255 rich 3 an area, or ceme- 
tery “lot,” was mar out, ing in 
extent but commonly having not less shan 
a fron of a hundred and a depth of 
two hundred feet. At one corner of this 
area an excavation was made and a stair- 
case constructed; then narrow galleries, 
usually little more than two feet in width, 
with roof flat or slightly arched, were 
carried round the whole space, leaving 
enough of the solid rock oneither side to ad- 
mit of oblong niches (¢ocuds)—large enough 
to hold from one to three bodies, at varying 
distances, both vertically and laterally, 
according to the local strength of the 
material—being excavated in the walls. 
After burial, the loculus was hermetically 
sealed by a slab set in mortar, so that the 
proximity of the dead body might not 
affect the purity of the air in the catacomb. 
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Besides these Jocule in the walls, cubicula, 
or chambers, like our family vaults, were 
excavated in great numbers; these were 
entered by doors from the galleries, and 
had Joculi in their walls like the galleries 
themselves. There were also arcosolia— 
when above the upper surface of a loculus 
containing the body of a martyr or con- 
fessor, the rock was excavated, so as to 
leave an arched vault above, and a flat 
surface beneath on which the Eucharist 
could be celebrated—and “ table-tombs,” 
similar in all respects to the arcosolia 
except. that the excavation was quad- 
rangular instead of being arched. dpen- 
ings were frequently made between two 
or more adjoining cubicula, so as to 
allow, while the Divine Mysteries were 
being celebrated at an arcosolium in one 
of them, of a considerable number of 
worshippers being present. When the 
walls of the circumambient galleries were 
filled with the dead, cross galleries were 
made, traversing the area at such dis- 
tances from each other as the strength of 
the stone permitted, the walls of which 
were pierced with niches as before. But 
this additional space also became filled up, 
and then the fossors were set to work to 
burrow deeper in the rock, and a new 
series of galleries and chambers, forming a 
second underground story or piano, was 
constructed beneath the first. Two, three, 
and even four such additional stories have 
been found in a cemetery. Another way 
of obtaining more space was by lowering 
the floor of the galleries, and piercing with 
niches the new wall-surface thus supplied. 
It is obvious that expedients like these 
could only be adopted in dry and deeply- 
drained ground, and accordingly we always 
find that it is the hills near Rome in which 
the cemeteries were excavated—the val- 
leys were useless for the purpose; hence, 
contrary to what was once believed, no 
Tn of general communication between 
the different catacombs ever existed. 
Such communication, however, was often 
effected, when two or more cemeteries la 
contiguous to each other on the same hill, 
and all kinds of structural complications 
were the result ; see the detailed account 
in “ Roma Sotterranea ” of the growth and 
gradual transformation of the cemetery of 
San Callisto. 

III. With regard to the history of 
the catacombe, a few leading facts are all 
that can here be given. In the first two 
centuries, the use of the catacombs by the 
Christians was little interfered with; 
they filled up the area with dead, and 
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decorated the underground chambers with 
painting and sculpture, much as their 
means and taste suggested. In the third 
century persecution became fierce, and 
the Christians were attacked in the cata- 
combs. Staircases were then destroyed, 
blocked up, and new modes of 

Ingress and egress devised, so as to defeat 
as much as possible the myrmidons of the 
law; and the changes thus made can in 
many cases be still recognised and under- 
are | On the cessation of persecution, 
after a.p. 300, the catacombe, in which 
many martyrs had perished, became a 
place of pilgri ; immense numbers of 
rsons crowded into them; and different 
opes—particularly St. Damasus, early in 
the fifth century—caused old staircases to 
be enlarged, and new ones to be made, 
and luminaria (openings for admitting 
light and air) to be broken through from 
the cubicula to the surface of the ground, 
in order to give more accommodation to the 
pious throng. These changes also can be 
ised. Burial in the catacombe 
naturally did not long survive the con- 
cession of entire freedom and peace to the 
Church ; but still they were looked a 
as holy places consecrated by the blood of 
martyrs, and as such were visited by in- 
numerable pilgrims. In the seventh and 
eighth centuries Lombard invaders dese- 
crated, plundered, and in part destroyed 


the catacombs. This led to a period of 
translations, commencing in the eighth 
cen and culmina with Po 


Paschal] (A. p. 817), by which all the relics 
of the Popes and principal martyrs and 
confessors which had hitherto lain in the 
catacombe were removed for greater safety 
to the churches of Rome. After that, 
the catacombs were abandoned, and in 

closed; and not till the six- 
teenth century did the interest in them 
revive. The names of Onufrio Panvini, 
Bosio, and Boldetti are noted in connec- 
tion with the renewed investigations of 
which they were the object; and since 
the a of the work of the Padre 
Marchi already mentioned, the interest 
awakened in all Christian countries by 
the remarkable discoveries announced has 
never for a moment waned. 

IV. Having thus attempted to sketch 
the origin and trace the history of the 
catacombs, we proceed to describe what 
may now be seen in the moet important 
portion of the best known among them all 
—the cemetery of San Callisto. Entering 
it from a vineyard near the Appian Way, 
the visitor descends a broad flight of steps, 
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fashioned by Pope Damasus from the 
motive above mentioned, and finds him- 
self in a kind of vestibule, on the stuccoed 
walls of which, honey-combed with loculi, 
are a quantity of rude inscriptions in 
Greek and Latin, some of which are thir- 
teen and fourteen centuries old, scratched 
by the pilgrims who visited out of devo- 
tion the places where Popes and mart 

who had fought a 90 for Christ, 
and often their own kinsfolk and friends, 
lay in the peaceful gloom, awaiting the 
resurrection. By following a narrow 
gallery to the right, a chamber is reached 
which is called the Papal Orypt ; for here 
beyond all doubt the bodies of many Popes 
of the third century, after Zephyrinus 
(203-217) had secured this cemetery for 
the use of the Christians and committed 
it to the care of his deacon Callistus, were 
laid, and here they remained till they 
were removed by Paschal to the Vatican 
crypts. This is proved by the recent dis- 


covery, in and near the Papal Crypt, of 
the slabe bearing the original incor dione 
in memory of the Po Eutychian, 


Anteros, Fabian, and Lucius. A passage 
leads out of the crypt into the jl oii 
of St. Cæcilia, where, as De’ Rossi has 
almost demonstrated, the body of the 
saint, martyred in the first half of the 
third century, was originally deposited by 
Pope Urban, though it was afterwards 
removed by Paschal to her church in the 
Trastevere, where it now lies under the 
high-altar. In this cubiculum are paint- 
ings of St. Cæcilia and of Our Lord, the 
latter “according to the Byzantine type, 
with rays of glory behind it in the form of 
a Greek cross.” But these paintings are 
late —not earlier than the tenth century. 
Besides the Papal Crypt and the chamber 
of St. Oæcilia, there are in this part of 
the cemetery “several cubicula interesting 
for their pain tinga; chiefiy referable to 
Baptism and the Eucharist, the fish being 
the principal emblem of the latter. In 
one of these crypts is a painting of four 
male figures with upli hands, each 
with his name, placed over an arcosoltum ; 
in another are representations of peacocks, 
the emblem of immortality; in a third, 
Moses striking the rock, and ascending to 
the mount; m a fourth, a grave-digger 
(fossor) surrounded with the implementa 
of his trade; in a fifth, the Good She 

herd, with the miracle of the paralytic 
taking up his bed ; in a sixth, a banquet 
of seven persons, supposed to be the seven 
disciples alluded to in the 5 
chapter of St. John’s Gospel. ese 
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aintings, as well as the greater of 
the catacomb, are referred to the last half 
of the third century.” ' 

V. Fora detailed answer, accompanied 
with proofs, to the question, what testi- 
mony the catacombs bear to the nature of 
the religious belief and life of the éarly 
Christians, the reader is referred to the 

s, of Roma Sotterranea,” or to the 

E. r work of De’ Rossi. He will there 
find sufficient evidence to convince him of 
the truth of two main propositions— 
(1) that the religion of those Christians 
was a sacramental religion ; (2) that it 
was the reverse of puritanical: that is, 
that it disdained the use of no external 
helps which human art and skill could 
furnish, in the effort to bolise and en- 
force spiritual truth. ith reference to 
the first proposition, let him consider how 
the sacrament of Baptism is typically re- 
presented in the catacombs by paintings 
of Noe saeco Pa the 1 smitten and 
water ing forth, a fisherman drawing 
fish out of ithe 1 accompanied by a 
man baptising, and the paralytic carrying 
bis bed (% Roma Sotterranea,” p. 265); 
and also how the mystery of the Eucharist 
is still more frequently and strikingly 
rtrayed by pictures in which baskets of 
ad are associated with fish, the fish 
being the well-known emblem of Our 
Lord? The second proposition is so 
abundantly proved by the remains of 
Christian art of very ancient date still to 
be seen in the catacombe, in spite of the 
havoc and ruin of fifteen centuries, that 
it would be a waste of words to attempt 
to establish it at length. Adopting the 
general forms and methods of the con- 
temporary Pagan art, but carefully 
eliminating whatever in it was immoral 
or superstitious, we find the Christian 
artists employing Biblical or symbolical 
subjects as the principal figures in each 
composition, while filling in their pictures 
with decorative forms and objects—such 
as fabulous animals, scroll-work, foliage, 
fruit, flowers, and birds—imitated from 
or suggested by the pre-existing heathen 
art. At for which they had a 
uliar fondness was that of the Good 
hepherd. The Blessed Virgin and Child, 
with a figure standing near supposed 

1 Murray’s Handbook of Rome and its 
Environs. 

7 There were other reasons for this; but 
the fact that the initials of the Greek words 
signifying, ‘‘ Jesus Christ, Son of God, Saviour,” 
made up the word IX@Y3, fish, undoubtedly had 
much to do with the general adoption of the 
emblem. 
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to be Isaias, is represented in an ex- 
ceedingly beautiful but much injured 
painting on the vaulted roof of a loculus 
in the cemetery of St. Priscilla. De’ 
Rossi believes this painting “to belong 
almost to the apostolic age (“ Roma 
Sotterranea, p. 258). Another favourite 
type of Our Lord was Orpheus, who by 
his sweet music drew all creatures to hear 
him. The vine painted with so much 
freedom and grace of handling on the 
roof of the entrance to the cemetery of 
Domitilla is also, in De’ Rossi's opinion, 
work of the first century. (“ Roma 
Sotterranea,” Northcote and Brownlow ; 
Murray’s “ Handbook of Rome.”) 
CATAFALQUS. An erection like 
a bier placed during Masses of the dead, 
when the corpse itself is not there, in the 
centre of the church, or in some other 
suitable place, surrounded with burning 
lights can covered with black cloth. It is 
also called “feretrum,” “ castrum doloris,” 
&c. (Merati's Novæ Observationes ” on 
Gavantus,” Part ii. tit. 13.) 
CATECHISME. A summary of 
Christian doctrine, usually in the form of 
question and answer, for the instruction 
of the Ohristian people. From the be- 
ginning of her history, the Church fulfilled 
the duty of instructing those who came 
to her for baptism. Catechetical schools 
were established, and catechetical instruc- 
tion was carefully and methodically given. 
We can still form an accurate idea of the 
kind of instruction given in the eari 
Church, for Cyril of Jerusalem has le 
sixteen books of catechetical discourses, 
explaining the Creed to the candidates for 
baptism, and five more in which he sets 
forth for the benefit of the newly-bap- 
tised, the nature of the sacraments 
(Baptism, Confirmation, Eucharist) which 
they had just received. St. Augustine 
wrote a treatise on catechising, at the re- 
quest of Deo Gratias,a deacon and cate- 
chist at Oarthage. When the world be- 
came Christian there was no longer the 
same necessity for instructing converts, 
but the children, and, indeed, the people 
generally, still needed catechetical instruc- 
tion. Hence we find a council held at 
Paris in 829 deploring the negiect of 
catechetical instruction, while the Eng- 
lish Council of Lambeth in 128] requires 
parish-priests to instruct their people four 
times a year in the princi of 
Christian doctrine—viz. the articles of the 
Creed, commandments, sacraments, &c. 
The treatise of Gerson, “ De Parvulis ad 
Christum trahendis,” gives some idea of 
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catechetical instruction towards the close of 
the middle ages. 

Catechetical instruction was one of 
the subjects which occupied the Council 
of Trent, and the Fathers arranged that a 
Catechism should be drawn up by a com- 
mission and be approved by the council. 
This plan fell through, and they put the 
whole matter in the Pope's hands. Pius 
IV. entrusted the work to four theolo- 

ians—viz. Calinius, Archbishop of Zara; 
uscararius (Foscarari), Bishop of Mo- 
dena; Marinus, Archbishop of Lanciano ; 
and Fureirius (Fureiro), a Portuguese. 
All of them except the first were Domini- 
cans. Scholars were appointed to see to 
the purity of style. St. Charles Borro- 
meo took a great part in assisting the un- 
dertaking. In 1564 the book was finished, 
whereupon it was examined by a new 
commisaion under Cardinal Sirletus. To- 
wards the close of 1566 the Catechism 
appeared, under the title “Catechismus 
Romanus, ex Decreto Concilii Tridentini, 
Pii V. Pont. Max. jussu editus. Rome, 
in ædibus Populi Romani, apud Aldum 
Manutium.” The original edition contains 
no chapters and no answers. This Cate- 
chism possesses very high, though not ab- 
solute, authority, and has been 
as a model of clearness, simplicity and 
urity of language, of method and of 
octrinal precision. But it was not fitted 
for direct use in catechetical instruction, 
being intended for parish priests and 
others who have to catechise rather than 
for those who receive instruction. COate- 
chisms, therefore, of various sizes have 
been prepared by bishops for their dio- 
ceses, or, as in Englan „the bishops in 
concert approve a Catechism for use in 
the whole country or province. 

CATECHIST. name originally 
given to those who instructed persons pre- 
paring for baptism. Oatechists were in 
early times called vaurcdoya, be- 
cause they brought the sailors on 
the ship of the Church. 

CATECHUMENS. Those who were 
being instructed and prepared for baptism. 
We meet with the first mention of cate- 
chumens in Justin Martyr, in Tertullian, 
and in the Clementines. Tertullian dis- 
tinguishes two classes of catechumens : 
viz. the “ novitioli,” or beginners, and the 
“aquam adituri,” or those who were 
nearly ready for baptism and were admit- 
ted to the sermon and liturgy. In the 
Apostolic Constitutions, the catechumens 
are classified as(1)“audientes” or axpowpevot 
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(2) “genuflectentes” or yovuxAivovres, who 
also assisted at the prayers which fol- 
lowed the sermon, and received the 
bishop’s blessing on bended knee; (3) the 
“competentes” or Gr hEeD, WhO were al- 
lowed to hear the full statement of Chris- 
tian mysteries, particularly the doctrine 
of the Eucharist. There was a famous 
catechetical school at Alexandria. Usu- 
ally catechumens remained under instruc- 
tion for two or three years, and often 
longer, but the time of probation was 
shortened when there was sufficient rea- 
ge From Kraus, “ Kirchengeschichte,” 
p. 86.) 

CATHARI. [See ALBIGENSEs. | 

CATHEDRA: BX CATHEDRA. 
Cathedra, in the ecclesiastical sense, means 
(1) the chair in which the bishop sits. It 
was placed in early times behind the al- 
tar, which did not stand, as it usually 
does now, against the wall, but was sur- 
rounded by the choir. The wooden chair 
which St. Peter is said to have used, is 
still preserved in the Vatican basilica. 
Eusebius relates that the chair of St. 
James still existed in Jerusalem down to 
the time of Constantine. The chair of 
St. Mark at Jerusalem was regarded with 
such religions awe that Peter of Alexan- 
dria, archbishop and martyr, did not dare 
to sit upon it, though it was used by his suc- 
cessors. (Thomassin,“ Traité des Festes.“) 

(2) Cathedra was used by a natural 
extension of meaning for the authority of 
the bishop who occupied it, so that the 
feast of the Cathedra or chair commemo- 
rated the day on which the bishop en- 
tered on his office. Thus we have three 
sermons of St. Leo on the “ natalis cathed- 
ræ sux ”—s.e. his elevation to the pontifi- 
cate. In the Sacramentary of St. Gregory 
we find a Mass for “the Chair of St. 
Peter,” on the 24th of February. Accord- 
ing to John Belith, a liturgical writer of 
the middle ages, this feast was intended 
to celebrate St. Peter's episcopate both at 
Antioch and Rome. feast of St. 
Peter's chair is mentioned in a sermon at- 
tributed to St. Augustine, and in a canon 
of the Second Council of Tours, which met 
in 667. In the course of the middle ages, 
the feast in February was associated with 
St. Peter's chair at Antioch. Paul IV., 
in a Bull of the year 1558, complains that 
although the feast of St. Peter's chair at 
Rome was celebrated in France and 
Spain, it was forgotten in Rome itself, 
although the feast of his chair at Antioch 
was kept in Rome. Accordingly Paul 


i. e. hearers who attended the sermon ; | IV. ordered that the feast of St. Peter's 
; K j 
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chair at Rome should be observed on 
January 18. The feast of St. Peter's 
chair at Antioch is kept on February 22. 
(Thomassin, 1b.) 

(8) Cathedra is taken as as 
authoritative doctrinal teaching. Our Lord 
said that the scribes and Pharisees sat 
“ super cathedram Moysis”—+#.e. on the 
chair of Moses. Here plainly it is not a 
material chair, of which Ohrist speaks, but 
the “ chair,” as Jerome says, is a metaphor 
for the doctrine of the law. This meta- 
phor became familiar in Ohristian litera- 
ture. Thus Jerome speaks of the “chair 
of Peter and the fuith praised by apostolic 
mouth.” Later theologians use “ ex cath- 
edra ” in a still more special sense, and 
enp oy it to mark those definitions in faith 
an 
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performed these and the like acts by way 
of usurpation, as when the revolutionary 
government of France reduced the number 
of French dioceses from more than a hun- 


bol of | dred and thirty to sixty; but a regular 


and lawful state of things in such a case 
can only be restored by the State’s enter- 
ing into a convention with the Holy See, 
which is always ready, without abandon- 
ing principle, to conform its action to the 
emergent necessities of the times. Thus, 
in the case just mentioned, by the Con- 
cordat with Napoleon in 1802, Rome 
sanctioned the permanent suppression of 
many old sees, in consequence of which 
the French episcopate now numbers 
eighty-four bishops instead of the larger 
number existing before the Revolution. 


morals which the Pope, as teacher of | Analogous changes are provided for in 


all Christians, imposes on their belief. 
The phrase is comparatively modern, 
and Billuart adduces no instance of its 
use before 1305. It is often alleged that 
the theologians explain the words “ex 
cathedra” in many different ways, but a 
clear and authoritative account of the 
meaning is given by the Vatican Council, 
which declares that the Pope is infal- 
lible “ when he speaks ‘ex cathedra —i. e. 
when, 5 his office as the pastor 
and teacher of all Christians, he, in virtue 
of his supreme apostolic authority, defines 
a doctrine concerning faith and morals, to 
be held by the whole Church.“ (From 
Ballerini, De Primatu, and the Bull 
Pastor ꝙternus,“ cap. iv.) 

CATHEDRAL (cus òpa, the raised 
seat of the bishop). The cathedral 
church in every diocese is that church in 
which the bishop bas his chair or seat; 
whence see, the English form of siège. 
It is sometimes called simply Domus, 
“ the house (Duomo, Ital.; Dom, Ger.) ; 
for, as“ palace“ sufficiently indicates the 
residence of a king, “so the Lord's house, 
which is the cathedral church, the palace 
of the king of kings, and the ordinary 
seat of the supreme 11 of a city and 
diocese, is sufficiently denoted by the 
single word Domus.” (Ferraris, in Æc- 
clesa.) A cathedral was in early times 
called the Matrix Ecclesia, but that name 
ig now given to any church which has 
other churches subject to it. 

The establishment of a cathedral 
church, the conversion of a collegiate 
church into a cathedral, and the union of 
two or more cathedrals under the same 
bishop, are all measures which cannot be 
legally taken without the approbation of 
the Pope. The temporal power has often 


the Anglican communion by the theo 
of the Royal Supremacy, though this 
theory has been slight modified by the 
progress of political development since 
the Reformation. The sovereign is still 
supreme in theory “in all causes and 
over all persons, ecclesiastical as well as 
civil,” within the Anglican communion ; 
but the supremacy cannot be exercised in 
any important matter without the consent 
of the majority of the House of Com- 
mons, expressed through a responsible 
ministry. An Act of Parliament, em- 
bodying as it does the united will and 
action of sovereign and Parliament, solves 
all difficulties. Thus in 1833 ten Protes- 
tant sees in Ireland were suppressed at a 
‘stroke, and within the last few 
several suffragan sees, at Nottingham and 
elsewhere, have been erected—always by 
Act of Parliament. In every such case, 
whatever legality the Act may have is 
solely due to the action of the temporal 
power; ecclesiastical authority has nothing 
to do with it. 

The Oouncil of Trent forbids the 
holding of more than one cathedral 
church, or the holding of a cathedral 
along with a parish church by the same 
bishop.! It enjoins that ordinations 
shall, so far as possible, be publicly cele~ 
brated in cathedral churches, and in the 
presence of the canons.? 

CATHEDRAL and MONASTIC 
SCHOOLS. [See ScmooLs.] 

CATHEDRATICUM. This pay- 
ment, as originally regulated by the 
Second Council of Braga (572), was a 
visitation fee due from every parish 
church in his diocese to the bishop on the 

1 Seas. vii. 2; xxiv. 17, De Reform. 

? Sess. xxiii. 8& De Reform. 
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occasion of his annual visit to it. The 
amount was two shillings (solide) in gold. 
In procees of time coins of greater value 
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body: Christian is my name; Catholic is 
my surname.” Lastly, the word “ Catho- 
lic ” is used of the faith which the Church 


were tendered—thus in the kingdom of | of God holds. We meet with the phrase 


Naples the cathedraticum was considered 
to two ducats—and when such had 
become the established custom a return 
to the smaller money was not allowed. 
Wherever there is a beneficed clergy this 
fee is still legally due to the bishop, nor 
can any period of immunity from 
the burden, however prolonged, confer a 
claim to future exemption. But since 
the Oouncil of Trent it has been customary 
to pay it in synod, not during the visi- 
tation; whence it is also called Synod- 
aticum.” The churches and monasteries 
of the regular clergy are exempt from 
the payment of the Cathedraticum, though 
it must be paid on account of all secular 
benefices which are in the possession of 
monasteries. (Ferraris; Fleury, “ Hist. 
Eccl.” xxxiv.) 

CATHOLIC 5 neral” or uni- 
versal). The word occurs in profane 
authore—e.g. in Polybius—but among 
Christians it received a special or tech- 
nica] sense, and was eer to the true 
Church, spread throughout the wurld, in 
order to distinguish it from heretical 
sects. Thus one of the very earliest 
Christian writers, Ignatius of Antioch, 
says, “Where Christ is, there is the 
Catholic Church; where the 5 
there must the people be also.“ us 
“Catholic” became the recognised name 
of the Church. As “heresy,” Clement 
of Alexandria tells us, denotes separation 
(since he signifies individual choice), 
so the words “Catholic Church” imply 
unity subsisting among many members. 

, St. Augustine, in his epistle against 
the Donatists, tells them that the question 
at issue is Where is the Church?” He 
appesa to the traditional name “ Catholic 

urch,” which is given to one body and 
to one body only; he proves that the 
name has been given rightly, as is shown 
by the very fact that the Catholic Church, 
unlike the Donatist sect, is diffused 
throughout the world; and he concludes 
that as the Church is one, as this one 
Church is the Catholic Church, as the 
Catholic Church is the body of Christ, 
therefore that he who is without its pale 
cannot obtain Obristian.salvation.” 

The name “Catholic” was also ap- 
plied from very early times to individual 
members of the Church. This use occurs 
752 in Cyprian, and the saying of Pacian 
(Ep. 1 ad Sempron.) is familiar to every- 
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„Catholic faith” in Prudentius, and fre- 
uently of course in later writers. (For 
ATHOLIO CHURCH see CHURCH.) 

„Catholic is also used in various 
subsidiary senses, viz. : 

(1) Of letters addressed to the faith- 
ful in general, whether by the Apostles, 
who wrote “ Catholic pire ” as distinct 
from epistles to the Galatians, &c., or by 
later bishops. (See Euseb. iv. 23.) 

(2) In Greek, of cathedral churches 
as distinct from ish churches; of the 
chief church as distinct from oratories; 
and, in the later Byzantine period, of 
parish as distinct from monastic chapels. 

(3) Catholicus, originally a civil title 
oe during 5 time in Africa 
and given apparently to the “ procurator 
fisci,” was e on the Bishop of 
Seleucia, as representing the Patriarch of 
Autioch, and also on the chief ecclesi- 
astic among the Persian Nestorians. The 
title was also current among Armenians 
and Ethiopians. It is said to have de- 
noted a pene with several metropoli- 
tans under him, but himself subject to a 
patriarch. [See Carnoticvs.] 

(4) “ Catholic thrones” was a title 
given to the four patriarchal sees. 

(5) “Catholic King” was a title 
3 to Pipin (767), and other kings of 
France (Froissart says it was borne b 

Philip of Valois), who were afterw 

call “Most Christian.“ “Catholic 

King became in modern times the usual 

title of the Spanish sovereigns. The title 

„Catholic“ was conferred $ Alexander 

VI. on Ferdinand and Isabe (Kraus, 

“ Real Encyclo ädie; ” and for the title 

“Catholic King” see also Fleury, exvii. II.) 

CATHOLICUS. Certain Oriental 
ee in Mesopotamia, Armenia, and 

ersia have anciently borne and perhaps 
still bear this name. It must have been 
intended to signify the wide sweep of the 
jurisdiction which the bearer of this 
dignity enjoyed over the provinces and 
dioceses under his rule. Yet the catholici 
were never placed on a level with the 

1 of the five great sees, Rome, 
erusalem, Antioch, Alexandria, and 

Constantinople, On the erection of the 

Armenian church, through the labours of 

Gregory the Illuminated, early in the 

fourth century, its episcopal head was 

named “Catholicos.” As time went on we 
find him indifferently styled the Catholic 
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of Persia or of the Armenians. There 
was also a Catholic of Seleucia on the 
Tigris. Both these, after the general 
revolt of the Oriental churches against 
the Council of Chalcedon, lost the ortho- 
dox faith; one was Monophysite, the 
other Nestorian. The Nestorian Catholic 
of Seleucia had many archbishops and 
bishops under his jurisdiction, whose 
dioceses are said to have reached even 
beyond the Ganges. Both were origin- 
ally subject to the Patriarch of An- 
tioch; but the Catholicus of Seleucia, 
pleading the remoteness of his see, ob- 
tained the consent of the Patriarch to his 
ordination of archbishops by his own 
sole authority; and the concession of 
this right was almost equivalent to the 
erection of a new patriarchate. Thus we 
find the Arabic canons of Nice directing 
that the Patriarch of Seleucia shall have 
the sixth place in councils, after the five 
patriarchs above mentioned, and that the 
seventh should be assigned, with the title 
of Catholicos, to the patriarch of the 
Ethiopians. Persecution seems to have 
driven the Armenian Catholic out of 
Persiu; in the fifteenth century we find 
him established at Sis in Cilicia, but 
almost isolated there, and knowing little 
of what went on in the real Armenia. 
This state of things led to the assumption 
of patriarchal power by the abbot of 
Echmiadzin, near Mount Ararat, and by 
his successors down to the present day. 
Latterly the Armenian uniate church, 
which is in communion with the Holy 
See, has been prospering and advancing ; 
the late patriarch of this church, Mgr. 
Hassoun, who resided at Constantinople, 
has been recently made a Cardinal; the 
Kupelianist schism has been extinguished ; 
aud’ there is a fair prospect of the return 
of the whole Armenian nation to Catholic 
unity. 

Anastasius the Sinaite, writing in the 
seventh century, speaks of a Catholicus 
of the Nestorians, who was obeyed by a 
great number of bishops and metro- 

olitans. (Thomassin, ‘ Vetus et Nova 
Feclesise Disciplina.”) 

CELEBRANT. The priest who 
actually offers Mass, as distinct from 
others who assist him in doing so. Cele- 
bration of Mass is equivalent to offering 

But “celebrant” is also used by 
good liturgical writers—e.g. by Gavantus 
—for the chief officiant at other solemn 
offices, such as vespers. 

CELESTINIAN HERMITS. 
branch of the Franciscans, authorised by 
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St. Celestine V. in 1294, and named after 
him. The object of their institution was 
to practise the rule of St. Francis with 
greater exactitude. They suffered much 
persecution, and soon after the death of 
their first superior, Liberatus, ceased to 
exist as a separate body. 
CELESTINIANS. This order was 

founded about 1254 by the holy hermit 
Peter of Morone, and took the above 
name after the elevation of their founder 
to the supreme pontificate, with the title 
of Celestine V., in 1294. Its rule was 
austere; the religious had to rise at 
2 A.M. to say matins; abstained tu- 
ally from meat unless in case of illness, 
and fasted every day from the Exaltation 
of the Cross to Easter, and twice a week 
for the rest of the year. They increased 
rapidly, and spread into ce and 
Germany, but do not appear to have ever 
established themselves in England. Most 
of their priories in Germany were in those 

rovinces which the movement begun by 

uther most affected, and they conse- 

uently perished. In the early part of 
the eighteenth century there were ninety- 
six priories in the Italian, and twenty- 
one in the French province; the chief or 
mother house being the convent of the 
Holy Ghost at Morone, near Sulmona, 
the only abbey in the order. The French 
Celestinians, whose principal house was 
at Paris, were included among the fifteen 
hundred convents which, upon various 
grounds more or less specious, were sup- 
pressed by the commission of 1766 pre- 
sided over by the contemptible Lomenie 
de Brienne, Archbishop of Toulouse. 
The order has not since 1 revived in 
France. Of the once numerous Italian 
priories very few now exist. 

CELIBACY of the clergy. The law 

of the Western Church forbids ersons 
living in the married state to be ordained, 
and persons in holy orders to marry. A 
careful distinction must be made between 
the principles on which the law of celi- 
bacy is based and the changes which have 
5 place in the application of the prin- 
ciple. 

j The principles which have induced 
the Ohurch to impose celibacy on her 
clergy are (a) that they may serve God 
with less restraint, and with undivided 
heart (see 1 Oor. vii. 32) ; and (8) that, being 
called to the altar, they may embrace the 
life of continence, which is holier than 
that of marriage. That continence is a 


A | more holy state than that of marriage 


is distinctly affirmed in the words of our 
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blessed Lord (“ There are eunuchs who 
have made themselves eunuchsfor the king- 
dom of heaven’s sake. He that can receive 
it, let him receive it”). It is taught by St. 
Paul (“ He that giveth his virgin in marri- 
age doeth well, and he that giveth her 
not, doeth better”) and by St. John 
(Apoc. xiv. 4). Christian antiquity speaks 
with one voice on this matter, and the 
Council of Trent, sess. xxiv. De Matr. 
can. 10, anathematises those who deny 
that “it is more blessed to remain in vir- 
ginity or in celibacy than to be joined in 
e.” Thus all Catholics are bound 

to hold that celibacy is the preferable 
state, and that it is specially desirable for 
the clergy. It does not, however, follow 
from this that the Church is absolutely 
bound to impose a law of celibacy on her 
ministers, nor has she, as a matter of fact, 
always done so. 

ere 17 05 not seem to have been 
any Apostolic legislation on the matter, 
except that it was required of a bishop 
that he should have been only once mar- 
ried. In early times, however, we find a 
law of celibacy, though it is one which 
differs from the present Western law, in 
full force. Paphnutius, who at the Coun- 
cil of Nicæa resisted an attempt to impose 
a continent life on the clergy, still admits 
that, according to ancient tradition, a 
cleric must not marry after ordination. 
This statement is confirmed by the 
Apostolic Constitutions, vi. 17, which 
forbid bishops, priests, and deacons to 
marry, while the 27th (al. 25th) A 
tolic Canon contains the same prohibition. 
One of the earliest councils, that of 
Neoceesarea (between 814-826), threatens 
a priest who married after ordination with 
degradation to the lay state. Even a 
deacon could in one case only— 
viz. if at his ordination he had stipulated 
for liberty to do so, as is laid down by 
the Council of Ancyra, in 314. Thus it 
was the recognised practice of the ancient 
Church to prohibit the marriage of those 
already priests, and this discipline is still 
maintained in the East. 

A change was made in the West by 
the 33rd Canon of Elvira (in 305 or 806). 
It required bishops, priests, and all who 
served the altar (“ positis in ministerio ”) 
to live, even if already married, in con- 
tinence. The Council of Nicwa refused 
to impoee this law on the whole Church, 
but it prevailed in the West. It was 
laid down by a synod of Carthage in 390, 
by Innocent I. 20 years later; while 
Jerome (against Jovinian) declares that a 
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riest, who has always to offer sacrifice 
for the people, must always pray, and 
therefore always abstain from marriage.” 
Leo and Gregory the Great, and the Eighth 
Council of Toledo in 653, renewed the 
rohibitions against the marriage of sub- 
eacons. 

So the law stood when Hildebrand, 
afterwards Gregory VII., began to exer- 
cise a decisive influence in the Church. 
Leo IX., Nicolas II., Alexander II., and 
Hildebrand himself when he came to be 
Pope, issued stringent decrees against 
5 living in concubinage. They were 
orbidden to say Mass or even to serve at 
the altar; they were to be punished with 
deposition, and the faithful were warned 
not to hear their Mass. So far G 
only fought against the corruption of the 
times, and it is mere ignorance to repre- 
sent him as having instituted the law of 
celibacy. But about this time a change 
did occur in the canon law. A series of 
synods from the beginning of the twelfth 
century declared the marriage of persons 
in holy orders to be not only unlawful 
but invalid. With regard to persons in 
minor orders, they were allowed for many 
centuries to serve in the Church while 
living as married men. From the twelfth 
century, it was laid down that if they 
married they lost the privileges of the 
clerical state. However, Boniface VIII., in 
1300, permitted them to act as clerics, if 
they had been only once married and then 
to a virgin, provided they had the per- 
mission of the bishop and wore the clerical 
habit. This law of Pope Boniface was 
renewed by the Oouncil of Trent, sess. 
xxiii. cap. 6, De Reform. The same 
Council, can. 9. sess. xxiv., again pro- 
nounced the marriage of clerks in holy 
orders null and void. At present, in the 
West, a married man can receive holy 
orders only if his wife fully consents and 
herself makes a vow of chastity. If the 
husband is to be consecrated bishop, the 
wife must enter a religious order. 

We may now turn to the East, and 
sketch the changes which the law of celi- 
bacy has undergone among the Greeks. In 
the time of the Church-historian Socrates 
(about 450), the same law of clerical 
celibacy which obtained among the 
Latins was observed in Thessaly, Mace- 
donia, and Achaia. Further, the case of 
Synesius in 410 proves that it was un- 
usual for bishops to live as married men, 
for he had, on accepting his election as 
bishop, to make a stipulation that he 
should be allowed to live with his wife. 
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The synod in Trullo (692) requires bishops, 
if married, to separate from their wives, 
and forbids all clerics to marry after the 
subdiaconate. However, a law of Leo 
the Wise (886-911) permitted subdeacons, 
deacons, and priests, who had married 
after receiving their respective orders, not 
indeed to exercise sacred functions, but 
still to remain in the ranks of the clergy 
and exercise such offices (e.g. matters of 
administration) as were consistent with 
the marriage which they had con- 
cluded. 

The practical consequences of these 
enactments are (1) that reek candidates 
for the priesthood usually leave the 
seminaries before being ordained deacons, 
and return, having concluded marriage, 
commonly with daughters of clergymen ; 
(2) that secular priests live as married 
men, but cannot, on the death of their 
wife, marry again; (3) that bishops are 
usually chosen from the monks. (From 
Hefele, “ T zur Kirchengeschichte, 
Archäologie und Liturgik.”) 

CBL. (I) A colony or offshoot 
from some large monastery. Cells were 
first heard of in the Benedictine order, 
and were usually planted on estates that 
had been granted to the mother house. 
They were also called “ provostships,” 
“ obediences,” or “ priories.” They were 
originally ruled by provosts or deans, re- 
movable at the discretion of the abbot of 
the mother house. Some cells were of 
sufficient importance to be called abbeys; 
but their abbots could only be elected 
with the consent and subject to the confir- 
mation of the abbot of the mother house. 
The inmates of the cell were bound to 
render yearly a stated portion of their 
revenues to the house on which they 
depended, and to present themselves there 
in person on particular days. Instances 
of important cells in this country were, 
Tynemouth Priory, depending on St. 
Alban’s; Leighton Buzzard, on Woburn, 
(Cistercian); and Bermondsey, a cell of 
the Cluniac abbey of La Charité, in 
France. This last is also an instance of 
an “alien priory,” of which there were 
great numbers in England at the dissolu- 
tion. (Ferraris, Monasterium.) 

(2) The separate chamber or hut of 
any monk, friar, or hermit, is popularly 
termed his “ cell,” as in Milton’s lines— 

And may at length my wea 
Find dat the ERI hermitage, 
The hairy gown, and mossy cell. 

(3) In primitive times the name 

“cella” was given to a small memorial 
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chapel, erected over the tomb of some 
friend or relative in a sepulchral area, in 
which “agape” and commemorative 
celebrations were held on the anniversary 
of death. 

CEMETERY (xowunrypoy, lien 
place). In this article only burial- 
grounds or churchyards “sub dio,” or in 
the open air, will be noticed ; for subter- 
ranean burial-places see CATACOMBS. 

Even during the ages of persecution 
open air cemeteries were in use at Rome, 
as has been shown by De’ Rossi, as well 
as in the provinces. Thus the cemetery 
named after Callistus, who was placed in 
charge of it by Pope Zephyrinus, was 
partly above and partly below ground; 
that at Vienne on the Rhone entirely 
above ground. After Oonstantine, sub- 
terranean interment was of course aban- 
doned. The old Roman law, as old as 
the Twelve Tables, which forbade intra- 
mural sepulture, was gradually disregard- 
ed; after 619 it became common to bury at 
Rome within the walls; and it is only in 
modern times that the sounder practice 
of antiquity has been everywhere re- 
stored. 

A cemetery or churchyard, in order to 
be fit to receive the bodies of Christians, 
must first be consecrated and set apart by 
the bishop for that purpose. e rite 
may be seen in the Pontificale. From 
its tenor it is evident that it contemplates 
the burial of none but Christians within 
the space to be consecrated ; indiscriminate 
burial is therefore an abuse. The admis- 
sion to ecclesiastical burial in a cemetery 
so consecrated is regarded as a ies of 
communion. Hence it has ever been held 
that the burial of excommunicated per- 
sons, and others with whom in their life 
we could not communicate, in a Catholic 
cemetery, is unlawful. If such an inter- 
ment bas been violently effected, Innocent 
III. ordered that the remains of the ex- 
communicated person so buried mei 
those of the faithful should, if they coul 
be distinguished, be exhumed; if not, 
that the cemetery should be reconciled by 
the rsion of holy water solemnly 
blessed, as at the dedication of a church. 
In a recent instance in Canada, where 
the civil power, acting upon the sentence 
of a lay tribunal, forcibly effected the 
burial of an excommunicated person in 
the Catholic cemetery, the Bishop of 
Montreal, Mgr. Bourget, laid the portion 
of the cemetery so desecrated under an 
interdict.! 

1 See an account of the “ Guibord case,“ i 
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Cemeteries enjoyed the same right and 
degree of asylum, in the case of criminals 
fleeing to them for shelter, as the churches 
to which they were attached. 

The Council of Lyons (1244) ordered 
that all trading, marketing, adjudication, 
trial of criminals, and secular business of 
ooy kind, in churchyards no less than 
in churches, should put an end to. 
(Ferraris, Cœmeterium.) 

CENSURE may be defined as a 

iritual penalty, imposed for the correc- 
tion and amendment of offenders, by 
which a baptised person, who has com- 
mitted a crime and is contumacious, is 
deprived by ecclesiastical authority of the 
use of certain spiritual advantages. Thus 
a censure presupposes not only guilt but 
obstinacy ; its immediate effect is the de- 
privation of spiritual goods; it only affects 
those who by baptism have become sub- 
jects of the Ohurch. It may be true, as 

eury! says, that under Gregory VII. 
censures were multiplied in a manner un- 
known to the early Church, and this may 
have been necessitated by the increasing 
wi ess of the times. But it is cer- 
tain that the use of censures dates from 
the very infancy of the Church. 

Censures are divided, according to the 
nature and extent of the pains they in- 
flict, into excommunications, suspensions, 
and interdicts [see under those articles]. 
“Censure late sententi are incurred 
on the violation of the law, ¢ acto ; 
“Censure sententia ferendm,” only on 
the sentence of the ecclesiastical judge. 
They may be passed ab homine—t.e. they 
may be issued by a mandate respecting 
some single action or business; or, again, 
a jure—t.e. a permanent law may be 

assed, binding under censure. In the 
ormer case, unless already incurred, they 
expire with the death of, the legislator ; 
in the latter, they continue still in force. 
Some censures are reserved, others not 
reserved—t.e. the superior may reserve 
the power of absolution from censures to 
himself, or he may commit it to the 
ordinary ministers [see ABSOLUTION]. 

That the Church has the power of in- 
flicting censures appears from the words 
of Ohrist—“ He that will not hear the 


the Catholic Review of New York, September 25, 
1875. A French Canadian priest writes to us 
(May 5, 1881):—“ The man was buried by 
orce in the Catholic burying. ground, and the 

t is considered with horror by all Catholics 
visiting that grand and imposing Montreal 
cemetery.” 

1 See the Discourse prefixed to livr. lx. 
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Church, let him be unto thee as a heathen 
and a publican ”—as well as from the con- 
stant practice of the Church herself. 
Censures can be imposed according to the 
ordinary law, by ecclesiastics ing 
jurisdiction in the external courts ( forum 
externum” as distinct from the internal 
court or tribunal of confession). Thus 
censures may be im by the Pope or 
& general council for the whole Church ; 
by an archbishop for his own diocese, also 
in the dioceses of his suffragans during a 
visitation, or with respect to cases brought 
to his tribunal by appeal from one of his 
suffragans ; by bishops and vicar-generals 
in their own dioceses; by cardinals in the 
churches from which they take their 
titles ; by legates in the territory of their 
legation; by provincial councils in the 
province; by chapters in the vacancy of 
a see till the election of a vicar-capitular, 
on whom the power then devolves; by 
generals, provincials, local superiors of 
regulars, according to the statutes of their 
order. Thus parish priests as such have 
no power of this kind. Still such authority 
may be delegated to all ecclesiastics: not 
however, to women—e.g. to abbesses. 

Persons who have not reached the a 
of puberty are not included among the 
persons whom the censure strikes; nor 
again are sovereigns, unless the censure 
be inflicted by the Popo. Cardinals are 
not subjected even to Papal censures, un- 
less they are 1 mentioned as 80 
subject. (From Gury, “ Theolog. Moral.“) 

CBREMONY (SACRED), in ita 
widest sense, denotes any external act 
used in the worship of G Some cere- 
monies are essential—such, for example, as 
concern the matter and form of the sacra- 
ments; others are accidental—e.g. the 
sacraments can be given validly, or the 
worship of God could be carried on, with- 
out them. Of accidental ceremonies, 
some descend from the apostolic age, 
others have been added in the course of 
time by the Church. That the Church 
has power to institute or to change such 
ceremonies is plain from the practice in 
all ages, and is defined by the Council of 
Trent.“ The Council further declares that 
the approved rites of the Church, in the 
solemn administration of the sacraments, 
cannot be despised, or changed by indi- 
vidual caprice, without sin.? 

Scripture and reason combine to show 
the wisdom of the Church’s doctrine on 
this head. Scripture—for God ordained 

1 Sess. xxi. cap. 2, De Common. 

? Sess. vii. can. 18, De Sacram. in gen. 
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ceremonies in the old law, and Christ the Cerinthians, like the Ebionites, ac- 
made outward ceremonies essential to | cepted only St. Matthew's Gospel. 
the administration of Baptism and the (2) He was also a Gnostic, so that he 
Eucharist. Reason—because it is natural | forms the link between the Judaising and 
for man, who is composed of body and | Gnostic sects. He attributed the creation 
soul, to express his interior devotion by | of the world and the giving of the Jewish 
exterior acts ; because mau isimpressed by | law to an angel or angels far removed 
teaching which is conveyed in the form from and ignorant of the supreme Being. 
of symbol, and which appeals to his eyes | The reader will observe that Cerinthus 
as well as to his ears; ause, lastly, as | made his creative angel ignorant of, but 
both body and soul come from God, we | not antagonistic to, the supreme God ; so 
are bound to use both in his service. that he was not obliged to break entirel 
The position, however, and importance with Judaism, as the later Gnostics did. 
of ceremonies in the Christian is very (From Lightfoot on Colossians: “ Essay 
different from that which they held in on the Colossian Heresy.”) 
the Jewish Church. In the latter a mul- CESSATIO A DIVINIS. A prohi- 
titude of ceremonies were binding by | bition which obliges the clergy to abstain 
divine law; in the Christian worship, on from celebrating divine offices or giving 
the cther hand, only a very few cere- | Church-burial, in some specified place. 
monies have been instituted by Christ; | It is distinct from an interdict, because 
the rest are alterable at the will of the | (1) an interdict may affect only certain 
Church. Another reason gave ceremonies | persons: cessatio a divinis is always local— 
a much more important place in the s.e. it forbids anyone to celebrate the 
Jewish than they have in the Ohristian divine offices in a particular place; (2) 
Church. The Jews, St. Thomas says, an interdict is a censure, and therefore 
were looking forward in faith and hope, | inflicted to correct offenders: not so 
not only to heavenly joys, but also to the cessatio a divinis, which may be ordered 
means by which these joys could be | as an expression of the Church's sorrow, 
obtained. Heaven and the means of | to repair some injury done to the divine 
getting there were both future to them, honour, &c.; (3) during an interdict 
and both were symbolised by their cere- | offices may be celebrated with closed 
monies. With us the means of salvation | doors, and publicly on certain feasts: 
are secured by acts already past (e.g. | neither is permissible during cessatio a 
Christ’s passion), or by acts actually per- | divinis. 
formed in our midst (e.g. the sacraments). Cessatio a divinis is in some cases pre- 
Our ceremonies symbolise e already | scribed, as a matter of course, by the 
won for us, and regard the future only so general law of the Church—e.g. when a 
far as they typify heaven. The blessed church is desecrated; but it may also be 
in heaven have nothing more to hope for ; | imposed by all who have power to inflict 
therefore with them there are no figures | censures. (Gury, “ Theolog. Moral.“) 
or symbols (“ nihil figurale ”), “ but only Fleury gives several instances of cessatto 
thanksgiving and the voice of praise, and | a divinis from the history of the French 
so it is said concerning the city of the | church in the sixth century. 
blessed: I saw no temple in it, for the CHALCEDON, GENERAL COUN- 
Lord God Almighty is its temple and the | CIL oF. The fourth general council, 
Lamb.” ! | which, in 451, condemned the errors of 
CERINTHIANS. Corinthus was a Eutyches and affirmed two natures in 
native of Alexandria, but taught his heresy Christ. i 
in proconsular Asia. He was a contem- The opposition to Nestorius who said 
rary of St. John, who on one occasion | there were two persons in Christ, led 
eft the public baths at Ephesus, be- many, particularly among the monks, 
cause Cerinthus was there, the Apostle | into the opposite extreme of maintaining 
fearing to be in the same place with an | that there was one nature, as there was 
“enemy of the truth.” Irenæus says one person only, in our Lord. Among 
St. John wrote his Gospel to confute him. | those who fell into this error, which was 
Cerinthus was (1) a Judaiser. He seems | closely connected with Apollinarianism, a 
to have held a gross doctrine on the . , 
Millennium, to have enforced the rite | 4 9 5 8 N 
of circumcision and the observance of ; e: 
sabbaths. Moreover, it is related tbat 5 1 8 siete Gy Sioedshed} 
1 1 2nde, qu. ciii. a. 8. exactly correspond to the cessatio a divinis. 
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conspicuous place belonged to Eutyches, ' 


an old monk who had been for thirty 
years Archimandrite of a monastery near 
Constantinople which numbered not less 
than 300 religious. In 448 Eusebius of 
Dorylæum accused Eutyches of heresy 
` in a synod at Constantinople. Eutyches 
expressed his belief as follows : “ I confess 
that our Lord was of two natures before 
the union, but after the union i. e. the 
union of the two natures in the Incar- 
nation] I confess one nature.” The synod, 
over which Flavian, bishop of Constanti- 
nople, presided, maintained two natures in 
Christ “after the union” [s.e. Incarna- 
tion], and Eutyches was condemned and 
de . Hiserror cut at the very roots of 
true belief in the Incarnation. He main- 
tained that in Christ the human was 
absorbed in the divine nature, so that 
Christ’s body was not of one substance 
with ours—was not, indeed, the“ body of 
a man.” Oarried to its logical conse- 

uences, the Eutychian heresy involved a 

enial of Christ’s humanity and even of 
his divinity, for Christ would have had 
one mixed nature, partly human, partly 
awe and in reality neither divine nor 


uman. 

After the synod, Eutychesa ed to 
Leo, professing h his desire that t a 
had been laid before Leo sooner, and his 
readiness to accept the Pope's judgment. 
He also wrote to Chrysologus of Ravenna, 
who referred him to the chair of Peter; 
and it is probable, though not quite cer- 
tain, that he also addressed himself to 
Dioscorus and other bishops. Pope Leo, 
after 5 the acts, approved the 
sentence p in the synod at Con- 
stantinople. Dioscorus, on the other hand, 
who was really of one mind with Euty- 
ches, managed through his influence with 
the Empress Eudocia, to secure the convo- 
cation of a general synod at Ephesus. 
Thereupon Leo, who received on May 13, 
449, an invitation to take part in the 
council, despatched three legates to repre- 
sent him there, and gave into their hands 
several letters, among which was his fa- 
mous “‘ dogmatic epistle ” to Flavian. In 
it the Pope teaches with all possible full- 
ness and clearness the existence of two dis- 
tinct natures in the incarnate God. He 
who, remaining in the form of a God, made 
man, also in the form of a servant was 
made man. For each nature without de- 
fect preserves its proper characteristics 
(proprietatem suam), and as the form [3 e. 
nature] of a servant does not take away 


the form of God, so the form of God does 
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not diminish the form of a servant... . 
Each form in union with the other does 
what is proper to it: the Word, that is to 
say, operating that which is proper to the 
Word, and the flesh performing that which 
is proper to the flesh. . . The one i. e. the 
divine nature] shines forth in miracles, the 
other [i. e. the human nature] succumbs 
to injuries. And as the Word does not 
fall away from equality with the Father's 
glory, so the flesh does not leave the 
nature of our race. Forone and the same, 
a point often to be repeated, is truly son 
of God, and truly son of man... . To 
hunger, to thirst, to be weary, and to 
sleep, is evidently proper to man. But 
to satisfy five thousand men with five 
loaves, and to give the woman of Samaria 
living water... . is without doubt 
divine. . . It does not belong to the 
same nature to say, I and the Father are 
one, and again, the Father is greater than 
I.” In August of the same year the 
bishops began to assemble at Ephesus in 
the council which for its evil repute has 
earned the name of Latrocinium or 
Robber-synod. The council met on the 
8th of the month and consisted apparently 
of about 130 bishops, though one ancient 
account raises the number to 300. Dios- 
corus presided, while two Papal legates, 
besides Domnus of Antioch, Juvenal of 
Jerusalem, Flavian of Constantinople, 
were present. Flavian and Eusebius were 
condemned as heretics and deposed, as it 
was pretended, by the unanimous vote of 
the council, but the coarse and fanatical 
Dioscorus would allow no notes of the 
proceedings to be made except by his 
own creatures, and he was afterwards 
accused of having falsified the Acts. He 
called in soldiers and monks armed with 
cudgels, cruelly maltreated Flavian and 
cast him into prison, and forced the other 
Fathers by outrage and starvation to sign 
a blank paper, on which he afterwards 
wrote the condemnation of Flavian, who 
died shortly afterwards of the ill-usage 
he had received. Leo, with the whole 
West, rejected this council, while the 
churches of Syria, Asia Minor, Pontus, 
would hear nothing of it. It was, how- 
ever, confirmed by the Emperor Theo- 
dosius II., and for the time it was im- 
possible to convoke another synod. 
Better times came with the accession of 
Marcian and Pulcheria to the throne. 
Marcian at once annulled the decreees of 
the Latrocinium, and in concert with 
Valentinian III., the Western emperor, 
and with the approval of Pope Leo and 
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of Anatolius, the new bishop of Con- 
stantinople, who had now subscribed 
Leo's letter to Flavian, convoked a new 
council, which was to meet at Nicæa. 
Afterwards, however, 
chosen as the place of meeting, because of 
its proximity to Constantinople, which 
state it possible for Marcian to attend 
the council and at the same time to 
look after civil affairs in the capital of his 
empire. The council opened on October 
8, 451, and closed on November 1 of the 
same year. The Fathers held their 
sessions in the church of St. Euphemia, 
which stood near the Bosphorus on a 
gentle eminence just opposite Constanti- 
nople. The number of assembled bishops 
was about 600. The external order of 
the council was in the hands of an 
imperial commission, consisting of civil 
officers; but the Papal legates “‘ manifested 
an unmistakeable superiority over the 
other voters, as representing, accordi 
to their own explicit statement, the h 

of the whole Church, and as holding fast 
to the conviction that every resolution of 
the synod to which they did not agree was 
null and void.”! This claim was fully re- 
cognised by the council, as will presently 
appear. 

In the first session, Dioscorus was 
declared guilty of murder and of other 
moral offences, particularly of violence 
and outrage upon the Fathers who met 
at Ephesus. the second, the epistle of 
Leo to Flavian was unanimously approved. 
The Fathers exclaimed, That is the 
faith of the Fathers: that is the faith of 
the Apostles. So we all believe. Peter 
has spoken through Leo. That was also 
Oyril's faith, and that is the faith of the 
Fathers.” In the third session Dioscorus 
was deposed. In the fourth the letter of 
Leo to Flavian was approved by a formal 
vote. In the fifth session, the dogmatic 
formula of Chalcedon which had been 
drawn up by a commission, was adopted 
by the council. 

In this formula the council defined 
that there was “one and the same Christ 
the Son, Lord, only-begotten, in two 
natures, without confusion, without chan 
[this is directed 1 Eutyches] with- 
out division, without separation [this 
against Nestorius, who divided Christ 
into two persons]; the difference of the 
natures being in no wise destroyed on 
account of the union, but rather the pro- 
perty (iddrnros) of each nature being 
preserved and meeting (cvrrpexovons) 

1 Hefele, Concil. ü. p. 421. 


Chalcedon was 
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in one Person and Hypostasis.” At the 
close of the council the Fathers wrote to 
Pope Leo, who “had presided over all 
the assembled [ bishops] as the head over 
the members, ing him “by his 
assent ea to honour their decision” 
riunoo Kat Tais Cais os THY kpiow). 
ine Emperor also vidor “the goes 
to confirm the decrees of the coun- 
cil. Accordingly, on March 21, 453, Leo 
addressed a circular to the bishops who 
had attended the council confirming their 
definition of the faith. 

The confirmation of the council would 
have been obtained much sooner and 
much more easily, if the dogmatic con- 
troversy had been the only matter of dis- 
cussion. But it was not so. At the end 
of the fourteenth session, the Papal legates 
withdrew, and in their next meeting the 
Fathera of the Council passed thirty 
canons, relating to Church government, 
clerical and monastic discipline, &c., of 
which the 28th is the most important. 
The church of Constantinople, though 
not of Apostolic foundation, naturally 
acquired great influence from its position 
as an imperial city, and as early as 381 
the Second General Council assigned it 
“the pre-eminence of honour” after the 
Church of Rome, on the und that 
Constantinople itself was New Rome. 
This canon, however, was ignored by 
Rome. At Chalcedon, Anatolius of 
5 saw that the time was 
unusually favourable for asserting the 
doubtful privilege of his see and for ex- 
anion it. He had not much to fear 
from the jealousy or conservatism of the 
aoe atriarchates or exarchates in the 

The sees of Alexandria and Ephesus 
were vacant, Maximus of Antioch was 
his creature, Juvenal of Jerusalem was in 
his debt for helping him to obtain juri 
diction over the three Palestinian pro- 
vinces. In these circumstances, the 28th 
canon of Chalcedon was agreed to with 
little difficulty. The former part of this 
canon merely reaffirms the decree of the 
second general synod to which the canon 
of Chalcedon expressly refers. The 
Fathers, the bishops of Chalcedon say, 
had rightly assigned [patriarchal] privi- 
leges to the elder Rome, because of its 
imperial dignity, and had from similar 
motives assigned the second rank to 
New Rome—s.e. Constantinople. The 
latter part of the 28th canon 
goes much further. It sanctions the 

ractice which had prevailed since 
brysostom's time—viz. that the Bishop 
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of Constantinople should be supreme, not ; Chaldeans Nestorians.” Another section 


only over the district (d:otcnots) of 


Thrace, but also over Pontus and Asia, 
which had been formerly independent. 
The metropolitans of these districts were 
to receive consecration from Constantinople. 


of Nestorians became Catholic under 
Julius III. (1552), when Siud, patriarch 
at Mosul, accepted confirmation in his 
office from the Pope. This union was 
continued by the patriarch Elias, in whose 


Leo absolutely refused to confirm this , time, after negotiations extending over 
canon, and Anatolius acknowledged that | aix years, a synod was held at Amed, in 


“the whole force and confirmation of 


that which had been done was reserved to 
the authority of 0 ere —i. e. to 
the authority of his Holiness the Bisho 
of Rome. like manner the counc 
itself and the Emperor Marcian had ex- 
pressly allowed that the canon was in- 
valid without the 5 of the 
Apostolic See. Indeed, for a considerable 
time the Greeks themselves did not appeal 
to the canon in question, and their 
canonists! omitted it in their collections. 
Justinian, however, confirmed the high 
rank of Constantinople, and this very 
canon of Chalcedon was confirmed at the 
groai Eastern synod in Trullo, although 

me still abstained from sanctioning it. 
But after a Latin Empire had been estab- 
lished in the East, and a Latin Patriarchate 
at Constantinople, the Fourth Lateran 
Synod under Innocent III., in the year 
1215, ordained that the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople was to hold rank immediately 
after the Pope, and therefore above the 
Patriarchs of Alexandria and Antioch. 
(From Hefele, “ Concil.” vol. ii.) 

CHALDEAN CHRISTIANS, 
RITE, „e. A name given both in the 
East and West to Nestorians when re- 
united to the Church, the name Syrian 
being reserved for those who have re- 
turned to the Church from the Jacobite 
or Monophysite sect. 

Through the influence of Ibas, bishop 
of Edesea, and of the school in that city, 
Nestorianism spread through Mesopo- 
tamia, Assyria, Persia, and countries 
further east. The Nestorians had an 
organised hierarchy under their patn- 
arch of Seleucia—Ctesiphon—but at the 
Council of Florence, when the Greek 
schism was healed for the moment, man 
Nestorian Christians also were reconciled. 
Timothy, archbishop of the Nestorians 
in Oyprus, abjured his errors, and was 
by a bull of Eugenius IV. (1445) re- 
ceived into communion with the Church, 
and the Pope forbade anyone to call the 


1 Till the time of Photius. 
us,i. p. 87. 
2 But the decision of the Council in Trullo 


Hergenröther, 


en this point was not received in the other 


1616. In this synod the patriarch, five 
archbishops and one bishop subscribed a 
profession of Catholic faith and were re- 
united to the Roman Church. Meanwhile, 
on more occasions than one, Chaldeans 
relapsed into heresy and schism. But 
another reunion took place under Pope 
Innocent X., which Pope placed over all 
Chaldean Christians a patriarch, Joseph L., 
who took 5575 abode at Amed, usually 
known as Diarbekir. Since then the 
Catholie Chaldeans have always had their 
own patriarch and their liturgy in the 
Chaldee language. 

CHALICE (calir, rorjpwv). The cup 
used in Mass, for the wine which is to be 
consecrated. The rubrics of the Missal 
require that it should be of gold or silver, 
or at least have a silver cup gilt inside. 
It must be consecrated by the bishop with 


chrism, according to a form prescribed in 
the Pontifical. It may not be touched ex- 
cept by persons in holy orders. 


We know nothing about the chalice 
which our Lord used in the first Mass. 
Venerable Bede relates that in the seventh 
century they exhibited at Jerusalem a great 
silver cup, with two handles, which our 
Saviour himself had used in celebrating the 
Eucharist, but antiquity knows nothing of 
this chalice, and it has no better claim to be 
regarded as genuine than the chalice of 
agate which is still shown at Valencia 
and claims also to be that used by Christ. 
Probably, the first chalices used by Chris- 
tian priests were made of glass. It seems 
likely at least, though the inference can- 
not be called certain, from Tertullian's 
words, that in his time glass chalices were 
commonly used in church, and undoubtedly 
such chalices were still common during 
the fifth century, as appears from the 
testimonies of St. Jerome and Cyprianus 
Gallus, the biographer of St. Oæsarius of 
Arles. Gregory of Tours mentions a 
oyaa chalice of remarkable beauty, 
which belonged to the church of Milan. 

However, even before persecution had 
ceased, the Church began, from natural 
reverence for Christ's blood, to emplo 
more costly vessels. The Roman Book 
of the Pontiffs says of Pope Urban I. 


Eastern patriarchates. Hergenröther, ib. p. 223. (226) that “he made all the holy vessels 
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of silver.” So, too, we read in the acts of 
St. Laurence’s martyrdom, that he was 
charged by the heathen with having sold 
the altar-vessels of gold and silver, and 
with having given the proceeds to the 
poor; while St. Augustine mentions two 
golden and six silver chalices, which were 
exhumed from the crypt of the church at 
Cirta. Of course, such precious chalices 
became more common when the Church 

w rich and powerful. Thus St. 
Chrysostom describes a chalice “ of gold 
and adorned with jewels.” In 857 the 
Emperor Michael III. sent Pope Nicolas I., 
among other presents, a golden chalice, 
surrounded by precious stones, and with 
jacinths suspended on gold threads round 
the cup. A precious silver chalice adorned 
with figures belonged to the church at 
Jerusalem, and was presented in 869 to 
Ignatius of Constantinople. But it is need- 
less to multiply instances on this head. 

Still for a long time chalices of horn, 
base metal, &c., were still used, and Bin- 
terim says that a copper chalice in which 
Ludger, the Apostle of Münster, in the 
eighth century, said Mass, is still preserved 
at Werden, where he founded an abbey. 
But very soon afterwards chalices of glass, 
horn, base metal, &c., were prohibited by a 
series of councils in England, Germany, 
Spain, and France, although chal:ces of 
ivory, and of precious stone (e.g. of onyx) 
were still permitted. Gratian adopted in 
the Corpus Juris a canon which he attri- 
butes to a Council of Rheims, otherwise 
unknown. The words of the canon are, 
“let the chalice of the Lord and the 
5 be at least of silver, if not of gold. 

ut if anyone be too poor, let him in any 
case have a chalice of tin. Let not the 
chalice be made of copper or brass, be- 
cause from the action of the wine it pro- 
duces rust, which occasions sickness. But 
let none presume to sing Mass with a 
chalice of wood or glass.” (Hefele, 
“ Beiträge,” ii. p. 822 seq.) 

The practice of consecrating chalices 
is very ancient. A form for this purpose 
is contained in the Gregorian Sacrament- 
ary, as well as in the most ancient Ordines 
Romani, and such consecration is usual 
among the Greeks and Copts. In the 
Latin Church, the bishop anoints the in- 
side of the chalice with chrism, asing at 
the same time appropriate prayers. The 
consecration is lost if the chalice be broken 
or notably injured, or if the inside is regilt. 
A decree prohibiting all except those in 
sacred orders to touch the paten or chalice 
is attributed to an early Pope, St. Sixtus, 
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by the author of the “Liber Pontificalis.” 
But Merati, who quotes this statement, 
admits that a Roman Ordo regards it as 
lawful for acolytes to do so. However, a 
Council of Braga, held in 563, confines 
the right of touching the sacred veasels to 
those who at least are subdeacons. 
Besides the chalice from which the 
priest took the Precious Blood, the ancients 
also used “baptismal chalices,” from 
which the newly-baptised received com- 
munion under the species of wine, and 
“‘ ministerial chalices (“calices minis- 
teriales, scyphi'), in which the Precious 
Blood was given to the people. This 
“ministerial” chalice was partly filled 
with common wine, and into this wine 
the celebrant poured a small quantity of 
the Precious Blood from the “ calix offer- 
torius "—+.e. the chalice with which he 
said Mass. (Benedict XIV. “ De Miss.” i. 
cap. 4.) 
CHALICE-vurn. The veil with 
which the chalice is covered, called also 
i ponia ” and “‘sudarium.” It used to be 
of linen, but must now be of silk, as the 
rubric requires. The Greeks use three 
veils, one of which covers the paten, 
another the chalice, a third both paten 
and chalice. They call the third veil anp, 
because it encompasses the oblations. 
Cardinal Bona says this Greek custom 
began in the church of Jerusalem, and 
thence spread through the East. (Bene- 
dict XIV.“ De Miss.” i. cap. 5.) 
Benedict X1V. considers the antiquity 
of the chalice-veil to be proved by one of 
the Apostolic Canons—viz. 72 (al. 73), 
which forbids the application of the 
church vessels or veils (606) to pro- 
fane uses. Hefele thinks this canon may 
belong to the latter half of the third 
century. But there does not seem to be 
any reason for alleging that the veil 
meant is the chalice-veil. Gavantus says 
that the chalice-veil is mentioned in the 
liturgy of St. Chrysostom (which, how- 
ever, has been altered since the saint’s 
time) ; that silken chalice-veils were given 
to Pope Hormisdas (514-523), and that 
Amalarius mentions the Roman custom 
of bringing the chalice to the altar 
wrapped in a veil. 
CHANCEL. The part of a church 
between the altar and the nave, so named 
from the rails (cancelli) which separated 
it from the nave. The word was in use 
| before the Reformation, and the Anglicans 
still retain it. Among English Catholics 
it is now little used, the portion of the 

church near the altar, separated by rails 
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from the nave, 
“ gan .” In cathedrals and conven- 
tual churches, where space is required to 
accommodate the canons or the reli- 
gious, a portion of the church between 
the sanctuary and the nave is taken for 
the ; it is not however called the 
„ chancel,” but the “choir,” Fr. chæur. 
[See CuHo1R.] 

CHANCELLOR, EPISCOPAL 
55 from 5 pae rail- 
ings). The place, surround railings or 
lattice work, where the legal Laimoni 
which decisions in an imperial or royal 
court made necessary were prepared, was 
called “cancellaria.” The word “ can- 
cellarius ” is first used in the sense of a 


5 or notary by Cassiodorus that 
is, in the middle of the sixth century. 


being designated the 


The jurisdiction of the bishop was in j 


rimitive times exercised by his arch- 
. [ARcHDEACON]; but in proportion 
as the powers of the archdeacons were en- 
„ a tendency manifested itself to 
make their jurisdiction independent of 
ae control, until at last an appeal 
actually lay from the archdeacon to the 
bishop. Such a state of things would 
inevitably make the bishop's own official, 
his“ chancellor ”—the person, whether a 
clerk or a layman, who had the charge of 
the judicial records of the diocese—a pr 
sonage of greater importance. We find, 
accordingly, that in the three centuries 
p ing the Reformation, while the 
wer of the archdeacon had everywhere 
declined, or was declining, the influence 
and importance of the bishop's chancellor 
were always on the ascendant. We find 
St. Edmund Rich, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, in the thirteenth century, carrying 
on an important and delicate negotiation 
with the monks of Christchurch chiefly 
through Richard, his chancellor, after- 
wards celebrated in the Church as St. 
Richard, bishop of Chichester. (See 
Gervase of Oanterbury.) Canon Law 
contains many regulations ting the 
fees of office which chancellors are entitled 
to demand. 

CHANCERY, EPISCOPAL. See 
the article on Episcopal Chancellors. 
From the chancery of a bishop proceed 
all those documents, deeds, certificates, 
licences, dispensations, &c., which are 
necessary to the publication, nition, 
and execution of the acts which he per- 
forms in the exercise of the fivefold 
jurisdiction attributed to him by the 
canon law, in which are included the 
powers of ordering, judging, correcting, 
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dispensing, and administering. To these 
may be added the power of delegating or 
deputing. (Soglia, De Potestate Juris- 


dictionis.” ) 

CHANCERY, PAPAL: CHAN- 
CERY TAXES, &c. [See CURIA 
Romana. | 

CHANT BCCLESIASTICAL, 
GREGORIAN, a&c. [See Pram 
Caanr. | 


CHANTRY (Lat. capelania, Fr. 
chapellente). The ancient name in this 
country— 

(1) of a chapel, aisle, or part of an 
aisle, in a church, set apart for the offer- 
ing of the Holy Sacrifice for the benefit 
of the soul of a particular person, gene- 
rally the founder, or for some other pious 


(2 of the institution and endowment 
of such a service: as when Ohaucer praises 
his Persone” for not leaving his parish, 


“ To seeken him a chaunterie for soules.“ 


All chantries were dissolved by the Acts 
of 1545 and 1547. They were then 
found to be more than a thousand in 
number. 

Chantries in the second of the above 
senses are divided by the canonists 
into three classes. (1) Mercenary, as 
when a testator leaves property to a lay- 
man with the charge of causing Masses 
to be said for his soul. (2) Collative, 
when property is left with an express in- 
junction that out of the revenue arising 
from it daily Mass, or a certain number 
of Masses in the year, should be celebrated ; 
as to these chantries, the collation of the 
priests to serve them propery belongs to 
the bishop. (8) Chantries in private 
patronage. These only differ from the 
second class in that the nomination to 
them rests with the private patron; but 
the institution must still come from the 
bishop. (Ferraris, Capellania). 

CHAPLAIN (capellanus, from capella, 
chapel). The word capella, the de- 
rivation of which is doubtful, appears 
to have first come into use in Gaul, and 
to have been applied to the buildings, 
smaller than churches, which kings or 
bishops erected in their own palaces, that 
they might more conveniently and fre- 
quently attend divine worship. The 
priest appointed to the charge of such a 
chapel was called the “ capellanus” or 
chaplain. As the number of such chapels 
increased, the chaplains became a numer- 
ous body, and were placed under an arch- 
chaplain, who was also called the Grand 
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Almoner. Charlemagne selected bishops 
for this office of Grand Almoner. 

There are chaplains of many kinds, as 
the following enumeration shows :— 

(1) Army chaplains. Various indults, 
privileges, and faculties have been granted 
to Catholic sovereigns by the Holy See 
in relation to priests stationed in barracks, 
or serving with an army in the field. In 
modern times the sovereigns have usually 
endeavoured to place army chaplains 
under the sole control of a royal or im- 
perial chaplain-major. This has been re- 
sisted by the Church, and it is decided 
that such chaplains, in the absence of an 
apostolic brief otherwise providing, must 
be approved by the ordinary of the place. 
Thus a marriage contracted before an 
army chaplain, in the absence of such 
brief as aforesaid, is held to be null if 
celebrated without the licence of the 


bishop. 

There are fifteen Catholic chaplains 
holding commissions now attached to the 
British army in England and the colonies, 
and an equal number in Ireland. 

2. Auxiliary chaplains. Appointed 
by parish priests as their coadjutors, and 
removable by them, but not without just 
cause. (See Ferraris, Capellanus, § 41.) 

3. Cathedral chaplains. After the 
common life of canons ceased, and each 
drew his fee or prebend from the 
common fund, it became usual for 
them to reside at a distance from the 
cathedral or collegiate church to which 
they belonged, and to pay chaplains to 

rform their duties in choir for them. 
his practice was checked by the Council 
of Trent. 5 Canon ]. 

4. Chaplains of chantries (capellanis). 
[See Cuantry.] A large proportion of 
the chantries which once existed were 
founded, not that Mass might be said for 
souls, but in honour of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, or of some saint, or some particular 
mystery. The chaplains serving these 
were and are carefully regulated by the 
canon law, so that the course of od oe 
and parochial discipline might not 
troubled by their presence in a diocese. 

5. Chaplains of confraterntties. [See 
CONFRATERNITY.] Such chaplains cannot 
have processions without the express 
licence of the bishop. They are not to 
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cedence over all the archbishops and 
bishops of his empire. The chaplains of 
the imperial and royal courts had great 

wer for centuries. By a Papal brief 

ted in 1857 the Holy See restored the 
office of arch-chaplain or Grand Almoner 
in France; but with the collapse of the 
Second Empire the brief became inope- 
rative. At the Courts of Catholic sove- 
reigns in Germany the chaplains of an 
aperia or royal chapel now constitute a 
body of canons, and the chapel of the 
palace is regarded as a collegiate church. 

7. Domestic chaplains. Priests ap- 
pointed to say Mas in the chapels at- 


tached to private houses, such as Coptfold 
Hall, Ooughton, &c. 
8. Episcopali chaplains. In early 


times the one had their private ora- 
tories, and as their dwellings grew to be 
palaces their first care was to provide 
them with suitable chapels, the clergy 
attached to which became episcopal chap- 
lains. In large and wealthy dioceses 
these became numerous, and were then 
placed under an episcopal arch-chaplain. 
At the present day, when the Church has 
in most countries of Europe been reduced 
to the greatest poverty, the chaplains of 
bishops usually act as their secretaries, or 
as masters of the ceremonies when they 
celebrate High Mass. 

9. Chaplains of nunnertes. These are 
of course very numerous, and to be found 
in every part of the Catholic world. 
Canon law requires that they shall be 
of mature age, and in other ways enacts a 
minute discipline for their guidance. 

10. Pontifical chaplains, attached to 
the Pope's chapel. ey are of three 
classes: honorary, ceremonial, and secre- 
tarial. 

11. Chaplains of public institutions : 
eg. workhouses, prisons, hospitals, and 
lunatic asylums. In all such appoint- 
ments the chaplain is, as a rule, nomi- 
nated by the civil authority, with the 
approval of the bishop of the diocese. 

CHAPTER, CATHEDRAL. [For 
the derivation, see CHAPTER, CONVEN- 
TUAL). The ancient name for the clergy 
of a cathedral church was Presbyterium; 
the term “ chapter” was borrowed from 
the assemblies of regulars. The history 
of chapters has been already partly traced 


be removed without cause by the bishop in the article Canon. With the increase 


against the wish of the brotherhood. 


| of the corporate property of chapters, 


6. Court chaplains. How these ori- the extended patronage arising from that 
ginated under the early Frankish kings ' increase, and the sense of dignity which 


has been already explained. Charlemagne 
gave to his episcopal arch-chaplain pre- 


the possession of that patronage en- 
gendered, a strong tendency developed 
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itself in the course of the middle ages 
towards the independent existence of 
chapters, both cathedral and collegiate, 
and their exemption from sa 
control. There was a danger lest the 
canons of his cathedral, instead of form- 
ing the trusted council of the bishop, and 
assisting him in the administration of the 
diocese, as in primitive times, should be 
transformed into a body of dignified and 
wealthy ecclesiastics, burdened by very 
light duties, admission amongst whom 
would be desired by the upper classes for 
their sous, from motives much short of 
the purest. This happened to 4 great 
extent, and as a natural consequence col- 
lisions between bishops and chapters came 
to be of frequent occurrence. The Coun- 
eil of Trent applied itself to remedy this 
state of things, and partially restored the 
authority of the bishops over the chapters. 
A general right of visitation and cor- 
rection was asserted for them.! A bishop 
was authorised to convene the chapter 
for any affairs which did not solely 
concern the interests of the canons and 
their dependents; this power, however, 
was not to extend to his vicar-general. 
At meetings so convened the bishop was 
to preside, and due rank and honour were 
to be accorded him. 5 ip aur? 1 0 
many things important for the welfare o 
ee could at ne time be settled by 
the bishop without the consent or advice 
of his shaper: and in this respect the 
Council made no change. Thus the 
consent of the chapter is required in the 
administration or alienation of the 
see-property, or in any case in which 
diminution of the authority and privi- 
leges of the cathedral is threatened ; their 
advice must be had by the bishop before 
ordaining or instituting clerks,” before 
proclaiming public 5 convening 
synods, &c., &c. England, in conse- 
quence of the Elizabethan schism, the 
reforming influence of the Oouncil of 
Trent could not assert itself; and hence, 
though the chapters were left, no attempt 
was made to bring back their action and 
authority into that harmony with those 
of the bishops which primitive piety 
required. Thus the present singular state 


of things gradually arose. The dean and | ing 
r of an Anglican cathedral have 


cha 
their own separate property, the bishop 
of the same cathode has his, and neither 
side interferes with the other. The 
chapter, say of Worcester Cathedral, has 


1 Sess. vi. c. 4, De Reform. 
7 Ferraris, ‘Capit@lum,” art. ii. & 16. 
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complete power over the church itself, 
with the exceptions presently to be 
mentioned ; but there ita connection with 
the diocese ceases. It has no more to do 
with its government by the bishop than 
the chapter of Munich has. At a vacancy 
of the see, indeed, the chapter meets to 
go through the mockery of electing a 
new bishop; but, as everyone knows, in 
the congé délsre sent down to them from 
London, the name of the Crown nominee 
is specified, and the chapter is not at 
liberty to reject it. On the other hand, 
the bishop has a legal right to a chair or 
throne in the cathedral, and to hold con- 
firmations in it, and here his power ends. 
He has no authority to summon meetings 
of the chapter for any purpose whatever, 
nor to control the dean or the canons in 
any way, except so far as, in their merely 
clerical capacity, they may become amen- 
able to his jurisdiction. The result is 
that an Anglican chapter has entirely 
lost the primitive character of the“ se- 
natus episcopi,” and is generally 5 
as a convenient institution by which a 
Government can pension and reward its 
rincipal clerical supporters. In the 
atholic Church, amidst the unnumbered 
ills that have come upon it in every 
country of Europe, it is consoling to 
reflect that this particular evil at least, 
so rife in the middle ages, has in our day 
almost disappeared; everywhere har- 
mony and co-operation reign between the 
bishops and the cathedral chapters. 

In England every Catholic diocese 
has its chapter, presided over by a pro- 
vost, and usually numbering ten canons. 
In Ireland, out of twenty-sight dioceses, 
ten only have chapters, but these are 
larger than in England, are presided over 
by deans, and usually contain five or six 
dignitaries or officials of the diocese, 
besides the Canon Theologian and Canon 
Penitentiary prescribed by the Council of 
Trent. 

CHAPTER, CONVENTUAL 
(capitulum, a chapter). It was and is the 
common practice of monks to age 
every morning to hear a er of the 
eae’ reid and for other p tt Both 
the meeting iteelf and ihe plačo of meet- 
ing gradually obtained the name of 
Capitulum or chapter from this practice. 
The assembly of the monks of one 
monastery being thus designated “the 
chapter,” it is easy to understand that 
assemblies of all the monks in any pro- 
vince, or of the whole order, came to be 
called “ provincial” or “ general” chap- 
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ters. A general chapter, in the case of 
most of the orders, is held once in three 
years. 


CHAPTER-HOUSE. The place of 
meeting of the canons of a cathedral, or 
the religious of a monastery. Till the 
thirteenth century it was generally rec- 
tangular; after that time the polygonal 
or round form came in, as at Salisbury, 
Lincoln, and York. Chapter-houses were 
sometimes richly adorned; at West- 
minster Abbey, for instance, a band of 
fresco, the painting of which has con- 
siderable merit, ran round the interior of 
the building; the remains of this, lately 
opened to public view, are of great 
interest. A large round chapter-house, 
with seats for sixty—the number of the 
monks—extremely plain in its archi- 
tecture, but effective from the symmetry 
and boldness of its forms, was lately 
erected by the Cistercians at their house 
of Mount St. Bernard’s in Leicestershire. 

CHAPTERS. [See THREE CHAP- 
TERS, THE. | 

CHARACTER (yapaxcrnp). A stamp 
on coins, seals, &c., and in its theological 
sense, a spiritual mark indelibly impressed 
on the soul, by baptism, confirmation, and 
holy order, which sacraments cannot be 
reiterated without sacrilege. That these 
sacraments do really impress a character 
is taught by the Council of Florence, in 
the “decree of union,” and is solemnly 
affirmed by the Council of Trent (Sess. 
vii. can. 9, De Sacram. in Gen.) as an 
article of faith. The Fathers of Trent 
content themselves with defining character 
as a “spiritual and indelible mark,” on 
account of which the three sacraments 
which confer it cannot be reiterated. But 
St. Thomas, who is followed by other 
theologians, points out that character 
marks the recipient in some special way 
for the worship of God and also conveys 
certain powers. Thus baptism stamps a 
man indelibly as a Christian and enables 
him to receive the other sacraments: 
confirmation makes him a good soldier of 
Christ, and conveys particular powers of 
confessing the faith: by holy order he 
becomes a minister of Christ, and is 
empowered to perform certain sacred 
functions. 

The truth of the Church’s doctrine on 
this matter is shown by the fact that it 
has always been accounted sacrilege to 
reiterate the three sacraments of baptism, 
confirmation and order. There must, there- 
fore, be something in these sacraments 

1 II. qu. Ixiii. a. 2. 
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which separates them from the other 
four, which may be lawfully received over 
and over again. Nor can it be said with 
any show of reason that the modern 
doctrine of character is an invention of 
the middle ages, first set forth by Inno- 
cent III. From the earliest times, Chris- 
tian writers—e.g. Clement of Alexan- 
dria '— speak of baptism as “the seal of 
the Lord (od@payiéa rot xupiov). So con- 
firmation was noah as the “ seal,” and 
it is atill conferred in the Greek rite with 
the words the “seal of the Holy Ghost.” 
What can this language mean, if con- 
sidered in connection with the fact that 
baptism, confirmation and order were 
never reiterated, except this, that these 
sacraments set a seal on the soul which 
could never be blotted out, by sin or even 
by apostacy P St. Augustine gives clear 
witness to the tradition of the Church on 
character, and as the sense of his state- 
ments has been rg oar we will quote a 
brief summary of his teaching from the 
most eminent of Protestant Church his- 
torians. Augustine, says Neander, “ in 
connection with baptism often uses the 
comparison with the mark (‘ character 
militaris’) which was imp upon 
soldiers, as a token of imperial service, 
and which remained indelibly fixed even 
on those who were untrue to their service, 
though in that case it only witnessed 
against them.” This is simply the Tri- 
dentine doctrine of sacramental character. 

CHARITY. [See THEOLOGICAL VIR- 
TUES. | 

CHARITY, WORKS OF CHRIS- 
Tar. Our Lord himself declared“ by 
this shall men know that ye are my 
disciples, because ye love one another,” 
and the heathen felt that a new spiritual 
stakes was in their midst when they 

held the manifestations of Christian 
love. The fact that the Christian religion 
taught its disciples to pray for all men, 
to love all, and to sacrifice themselves for 
all, is a most solid and a most touching 
9180 that the Christian religion is divine. 

ith scarcely an exception, every work 
and institute of mercy existing in the 
world is of Christian origin, direct or 
indirect. The same kind of proof may 
be brought to show that the Catholic 
religion is the one true form of Chris- 
eer No doubt, many Protestants 
have been conspicuous for philanthropy, 
and, as Protestants have preserved much 
of the Catholic belief, we need not be 

1 De Divite Servando, c. 42. 
2 Kirchengeschichte, iv. p. 441. 
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surprised to find this belief 5 its 
natural fruit in works of mercy. It is 
true, however, on the other hand, that 
the Catholic Church has laboured for the 
souls and bodies of men to an extent un- 
known in other systems, and Protestants 
offer an unconscious testimony to the 

iority of the Catholic religion by 
imitating many of its institutes for the 
relief of the poor and suffering. Much 
information on this head will be found in 
the articles on religious orders founded 
for works of this kind. Here, we can only 
give a brief account of the different direc- 
tions in which Catholic charity has shown 
itself. We shall speak first of spiritual, 
then of corporal, mercy. 

(A.) We find religious orders erected 
with the special view of succouring the 
fallen, or saving those who are 
to danger of sin. Such was the double 
order of Fontevraud, erected for male and 
female penitents, towards the close of the 
eleventh century, by Robert of Arbris- 
selles, who was endowed with wonderful 
power for the conversion of sinners. The 
order spread over France, Spain, and 
England. A 5 later, the famous 
her Fulk of Neuilly and Raymund de 

almariis also laboured for fallen women. 
Other orders with this object have been 
founded in modern times. The orders 
established for the instruction of the 
poor in Christian doctrine by means of 
missions, &c., and for the teaching of 
youth, both of the higher and lower 
classes, are past reckoning. The missions 
to the heathen are a creation of the Catho- 
lic Church. They were adopted by Pro- 
testants long after the rise of the new 
belief, and, hke Sunday-schools, missions 
to people already Ohristian, sisterhoods, 
&c., are borrowed from the old religion. 

(B.) The care of the Church for the 
bodies of the poor shines forth, not only 
in the lives of saints, but in the Church’s 
ordinary law. By ancient regulation, a 
fourth part of the Church revenues was 
devoted to the poor: if extreme distress 
prevailed, even the sacred vessels were 
sold for the support of the needy. In 
many monasteries hundreds of poor people 
were fed every day; while in most churches 
funds for the poor, called “mens pau- 

rum,” “mens S. Spiritus,” were esta- 
lished. Further, the Church showed her 
care for the suffering and the indigent by 
the foundation of houses in which they were 
received and tended. Public institutions 
of this sort were scarcely possible during 
the period of heathen persecution; but 
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whenever the peace of the Ohurch was 
secured, the bishops began to have houses 
erected for the reception of strangers 
(Xenodochia), of the sick (Nosocomia), 
of the poor (Ptochotrophia), of orphans 
and foundlings ( hanotrophia and Bre- 
photrophia), and of old people (Geronto- 
comia). About the middle of the fourth 
century, we hear of a hospital for the 
sick at Sebaste in Armenia; while the 
hospital erected through the zeal of Basil 
the Great was of a size so vast that it 
was often compared to a town. In the 
different sections of the building unfor- 
tunate people of every kind were received 
—the poor, exiles, lepers, &c. Half a 
century earlier, St. 5 spent all 
the spare revenues of his church in re- 
storing old hospitals and erecting new 
ones. In the West, Paulinus founded a 
house for the poor, for the sick, and for 
widows. It is to be observed that in 
Western as well as Eastern Europe the 
first institutions of this kind were erected 
by bishops. Not that the laity were 
remiss in promoting works of charity. 
Fabiola, the friend of St. Jerome, the 
Emperor Justinian, the Empress Eudoxia, 
and a multitude besides, were all distin- 
guished as the founders of hospitals; still, 
the bishops led the way. 

During the middle , the Scottish 
monks—+4.e, monks from Scotland or Ire- 
land—seem to have founded the earliest 
hospitals. The good work was greatly 

romoted by Alcuin, who seems to have 
influenced Charlemagne in this direction, 
and to have encouraged the bishops to 
found hospitals in their dioceses. Two 
years after Oharlemagne’s death, a Council 
of Aix la Ohapelle issued statutes on this 
matter which deserve special notice. The 
bishops were required, after the example 


-of the Fathers, to provide a house for the 


poor; and to support it from the Church 
unds. The canons were to resign a tenth 
part of their income in its favour. It 
was to be near the church, and under the 
care of a cleric, and in penitential seasons 
the canons were to wash the feet of the 


r. 
Poe Whether these hospitals were endowed 
by clerics or lay people, they were placed 
under the jurisdiction of the Church, a 
point settled in the East, e.g., by the 
ordinances of Justinian, and in the West 
by Oharlemagne and the decrees of 
councils and Popes. Even if a prince 
founded a hospital, still it was not as a 
secular ruler, but as a Ohristian, that he 
did so; it was not state policy, but the 
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living spirit of Christianity which had 
called hospitals into being: it was not 


State revenues, but gifts bestowed, some- 
times by ecclesiastics, sometimes by secu- 
larrulers, sometimes by private individuals, 
but always for the love of God, which 
maintained them after their foundation. 
The Council of Trent, again, enforces the 
obligation which lay upon bishops of 
watching over benevolent institutions. 
And the Ohurch did her work well. 
“ With such intelligence,” says Von 
Raumer, “ was the inner management (of 
such institutions} conducted as in truth 
to excite astonishment and admiration.” 
‘True, even in the middle ages lay ad- 
ministrators did occasionally, to the great 


injury of the suffering poor, usurp the 
control of hospitals. But it was the Re- 
formation which to sever on prin- 
ciple the bond which connected works of 


benevolence with the power of the Church, 
till modern statecraft completely 2 die 
the link and substituted natural for Ohris- 
tian benevolence. No Catholic can ne 

prove of a change which is opposed to the 

whole tradition of the Ohurch and to 
- every Catholic instinct. Nor do results 
recommend the so-called emancipation of 
benevolence from the Church. The feeling 
of brotherhood between rich and poor has 
been changed to a great extent into posi- 
tive enmity, and the State iteelf has 
suffered in consequence from the spread 
of Socialism. The poor accept State aid 
without gratitude, because it is very often 
given without real charity. Every expe- 
rienced person knowsthe horror with which 
they regard the workhouse, and, on the 
other hand, the readiness with which in- 
digent Catholics enter a house of refuge 
cared for by religious—such, for example, 
as the Little Sistera of the Poor or the 
Sisters of Nazareth. 

This leads us to speak of another 
characteristic feature in Oatholic charity. 
It was not only, or even chiefly, that the 
Church founded houses for the relief of 
the poor and suffering; she infused into 
her children a spirit which made them 
count it an honour to tend their E 
brethren, and, if need be, to sacrifice life 
itself in their behalf. From early times, 
bishops, like St. Basil the Grest and St. 
Gregory Nazianzen, found time to tend 
the sick and minister to them with their 
own hands. Persons of the highest rank, 
such as Placilla, wife of Theodosius the 
Great, performed the most menial services 
for them. In the middle ages, St. Eliza- 
beth of Hungary, from the time of her 
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widowhood—t.e. from her twenty-first 
year—went daily to the hospital, gave the 
patients food and medicine, bound up their 
wounds and applied remedies to ulcers, 
from the very sight of which others 
shrank in horror. Everybody knows the 
love St. Francis had for the poor, and his 
tender care of the suffering, particular] 
of lepers. Whole orders were found 
for this personal attendance on helpless 
sufferers, and the poor learned to love 
those who were born to wealth, when 
they saw the richest and the noblest 
among them making themselves the ser- 
vants of the poor; they learned to bear 
their own 5 patiently, when they 
saw the rich counting it an honour to be 
poor for Christ’s sake. Among such orders 
we may name the Canons Regular of St. 
Antony of Vienne, founded by a French 
nobleman, Gaston, towards the end of 
the eleventh century, for the succour of 
persons afflicted with St. Antony’s fire,” 
a horrible disease, then raging in West- 
ern Europe; the Jesuats, a confraternit 
formed by B. John Colombino, whic 
occupied itself in the preparation of medi- 
cines, &c., for the sick ; the “ Clerks Regu- 
lar, Ministers of the Sick,” also called “ the 
Fathers of a Good Death,” established at. 
the end of the sixteenth century by St. 
Camillus of Lellis; the “ Sisters of Chari- 
ty,” founded by St. Vincent of Paul; and 
other orders founded for the same ends 
and animated by the same heroic zeal, the 
name of which 1s legion. 

The Oatholic Church has also allevi- 
ated the hardships of prison life. The lot 
of prisoners was changed wherever Chris- 
tianity became the oes ge of the State. 
The sexes were separated; care was taken 
that they should never lack the consola- 
tions of religion ; greater liberty and better 
food was allowed to them on Sundays; 
the bishop had to visit the prisons every 
week, and to see that there were no 
abuses in the administration of discipline. 
In the middle ages, the Church exercised 
her tempering and restraining influence 
on the roughness and barbarity of the 
times. During that period, the constant 
wars subjected many innocent persons to 
imprisonment; and, accordingly, it was 
common for pious persons to devote large 
sums of money to the redemption of cap- 
tives. Help was given in other ways, but 
all the works of mercy to captives were 
8 by the Trinitarian r—an 
institute devoted to the redemption of 
captives from slavery under the Saracens, 
The rule of the Order of the Trinity was 
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= aera Innocent III., in 1198; in 
3 


a similar order,“ for the redemp- | hi 


tion of captives,” was established in Spain. 
In the seventeenth century, St. Vincent of 
Paul laboured for the galley-slaves, and 
changed places which had been like hell 
on earth into abodes of penance, ae ira 
tion and peace. The Sisters of Notre 
Dame de la Oharité, of St. oe &e. 
have undertaken the superintendence o 
female prisoners, and till lately almost 
every prison for women in France and 

jum was under the care of nuns. 
Statesmen themselves have admitted that 


by ree ious, and religious only, could 
prisons be successfully managed. 


We over, for want of space, the 
orders devoted to the care of the insane, 
the blind, deaf and dumb, &c., and will 
only touch in conclusion on one other 
work of Catholic charity. In early times 
and ‘in the middle ages it was often diff- 
cult to borrow money except at usurious 
rates. To meet this evil, the Franciscan 
Father Barnabas of Terni, under Pius II. 
(1458-64), erected the first Monte di Pieta, 
at Perugia, in the States of the Church. 
The rich contributed capital, from chari- 
table motives, and this was lent to the 

r, on security indeed, but at a very 

w rate of interest. Soon almost every 
city in Italy had its Monte di Pietà. 
Several Popes, the Fifth Lateran Council, 
and the Council of Trent, confirmed these 
institutions, which in past times produced 
incalculable good. 

No doubt many of these orders and 
institutes of charity fell away from their 
first zeal, and were abused for selfish ends. 
But holy souls have never been wanting 
to reform what was amiss, and to come 
with fresh help to the relief of their 
brethren. The words of the Psalm have 


of the records“ merely, and such was the 
original function of the ecclesiastics who 
held the office in the Eastern Church, 
answering to that of bibliothecarius among 
the Latins; but in course of time other 
duties, carrying with them a correspond- 
ing increase of charge, influence, and dig- 
nity, were imposed on the char topata 
Yet it appears from the canons of Nice 
that in the fourth century the chartophy- 
lax of a cathedral was inferior in to 
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the archdeacon, and was bound to obey 
m. But at Constantinople, the power 
and pre-eminence of the shartaphvles: as 
a kind of secretary or grand chamberlain 
to the Patriarch, attained after a time to 
a great height. An exact appreciation of 
his office, and of the dignities attaching 
to it, as they stood in the ninth century, 
is given by a contemporary writer—Anas- 
tasius the bibliothecarian. The of 
chartophylax in other cathedral churches 
in the East ap to have been assimi- 
lated more or less to that of the church 
of Constantinople; and hence this official, 
representing the bishop and exercising his 
jurisdiction, held in the Eastern nearly 
the same position as the archdeacon in 
the Western Church. Even at this day 
the Uniate Greeks of the Austrian Empire 
retain the office; with them, “the o- 
phylax directs the business of the episcopal 
chancery, and is one of the members of 
the metropolitan or cathedral chapter, 
along with the 5 or chief provost, 
the archdeacon or lector, the primicerius 
or precentor, the ecclesiarch or church- 
warden, and the scholaster or master of 
ceremonies.” (See the rest of the article 
by Hausle, in Wetzer and Welte.) 

CHARTREUE. [See CaRTHUSIANS. | 

OHASUBLE (Lat. casula, pœnula, 
planeta; and in Greek, SNG or pe- 
Adnov, from PaivdAns, or Se Ns, identi- 
cal with penula). e chief garment of 
a priest celebrating Mass. It is worn out- 

ide the other vestments. Among the 
Greeks, it still retains its ancient form of 
a round mantle, Among the Latins, 
its size has been curtailed, but it still 
covers the priest on both sides, and de- 
acends nearly to the knees. In France, 
Belgium, and very often in England, a 
cross is marked on the back: in Italy, 
this cross is usually in front. In the 
West, all who celebrate Mass wear the 
same chasuble, but among the Greeks, the 
chasuble of a bishop is ornamented with 
a number of crosses (pawoiov moAvoTav- 
piov), while an archbishop wears a differ- 
ent vestment altogether, viz. the oaxxos, 
which is supposed to resemble the coat of 
Christ during his Passion. Russia, 
even bishops, since the time of Peter the 
Great, have worn the odxxos. 

The chasuble is derived from a dress 
once commonly worn in daily life. Olnssi- 
cal writers often mention the penula,” 
or large outer garment which the Romans 
wore on journeys or in military service. 
‘6 Casula,” from which our word chasuble 
is obtained, does not occur in pure La- 


1. 2 
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tinity. It was, however, used in later 
ages, as an equivalent for the“ pœnula, 
or mantle. We first meet with the word in 
the will of Oœsarius of Arles (about 540), 
and in the biography of his contem 
rary Fulgentius of Ruspe. In both in- 
stances, “ casula ” denotes a garment used 
in common life. Isidore of Seville (about 
630) uses the word in the same sense, 
and explains it as a diminutive of ‘ casa,” 
because, like a little house, it covered the 
whole body. The same author tells us 
that “planeta” comes from the Greek 
m\avdeo, “to wander, because its ample 
folds seemed to wander over the body. 
It is plain, from the examples given by 
Ducange, that “planeta,” like “casula ” 
and psenula,” denoted a dress worn by 
laymen as well as clerics. 

It is in the former half of the sixth 
century that we. find the first traces of 
the chasuble as an ecclesiastical vestment. 
In the famous mosaic at San Vitale, in 
Ravenna, the archbishop, Maximus, is 
represented wearing a vestment which is 
clearly the chasuble, and over which the 
pallium is suspended. The chasuble has 
the same shape which prevailed till the 
eleventh century. The Fourth Council 
of Toledo, in 633, makes express mention 
of the “ planeta,” as a priestly vestment. 
Germanus, Archbishop of Constantinople, 
about 715, uses the word Sei in the 
same technical sense; while at the begin- 
ning of the ninth century, Amalarius of 
Metz s of the “ casula ” as the “ gene- 
ral garment of sacred leaders” (“ generale 
indumentum sacrorum ducum ”). Almost 
at the same time, Rabanus Maurus gives 
the derivation of “ casula ” quoted above 
from Isidore of Seville, an on to 
say that it is “the last of all the vest- 
ments, which covers and preserves all the 
rest.” Later authors of the middle age 
copy their 5 and even Inno- 
cent III. adds nothing of his own save 
certain mystical meanings implied in the 
use of the vestment. 

To sum up, the chasuble was first of 
all an ordinary dress; from the sixth 
century at latest it was adapted to the 
use of the Ohurch, till gradually it be- 
came an ecclesiastical dress pure and 
simple. But did it at once become dis- 
tinctive of the priesthoodP The question 
admits of no certain answer. The eighth 
‘Ordo Romanus” distinctly prescribes that 
acolytes, in their ordination, should receive 
the “ planeta” or chasuble. Amalarius, in 
like manner, declares that the chasuble 
belongs to all clerics. On the other hand, 
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almost all ancient writers who refer to 
the Ohurch use of the chasuble regard it 
as the distinctive dress of priests. Cardi- 
nal Bona mentions this difficulty without 
venturing to explain it. Hefele suggests 
that as the Greek deAdmoy signifies oe 
chasuble in the modern sense, (2) a kind 
of collar, reaching from the neck to the 
elbows, which is worn by lectors or 
readers, so the Latin word“ planeta ” may 
have been also employed as the name of 
two distinct vestments. But even if this 
explanation is correct, the fact remains 
that even now the deacon and subdeacon 
in High Mass during Advent and Lent 
wear chasubles folded in front, laying them 
aside while they sing the Gospel and 
ea This custom is mentioned by 
ugo of St. Victor (d. 1140). 
he form of the chasuble has under- 
gone great alterations. The ancient 
chasuble, which enveloped the whole 
body, was found very inconvenient, and 
hence, in the twelfth century, it was 
curtailed at the sides, so as to leave the 
arms free. Of this kind is a chasuble 
said to have been used by St. Bernard. 
In shape, it resembles what is now 
known as the Gothic chasuble although 
the ornaments upon it are not Gothic, 
but Romanesque. At a later date, the 
chasuble was still further curtailed, till 
in the Rococo period all resemblance to 
the original type disappeared. However, 
even in Italy, attempts were made to re- 
call the ancient shape, at least to a certain 
extent. Thus St. Charles Borromeo, in 
a provincial council, ordered that the 
chasubles should be about four and a half 
feet wide, and should reach nearly to the 
ata re 
arious symbolical significations have 
been given to the chasuble. The earliest 
writers make it a figure of charity, which, 
as Rabanus Maurus says, “is eminent 
above all the other virtues.” This is 
the most popular explanation of the sym- 
bolism ; but we also find it regarded by 
an ancient writer as typical of good 
works; ancient Sacramentaries and Mis- 
sals consider it as the figure of sacer- 
dotal justice, or of humility, charity and 
, Which are to cover and adorn the 
priest on every side; while the prayer in 
the Roman Missal connects the chasuble 
with the yoke of Ohrist. (Hefele, “ Beit- 
räge zur Kirchengeschichte, Archäologie 
und Liturgik,” p. 195 seg.) 
CHERUBIM. Superhuman beings, 
often mentioned in Scripture. . They 
guarded the entrance to Paradise after 
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the fall; the images of two cherubim 
overshadowed the ark; God is represented 
in the Psalms as sitting or throned upon 
the cherubim ; Ezekiel saw them in vision, 
with wings, with human hands, full of 
eyes and with four faces, viz. those of a 
man, lion, ox, and eagle. The Fathers 
generally are d in ing them as 
angels; for the opinion of Theodore of 
Mopeuestia, who denied this, seems to 
be quite singular in Christian antiquity. 
They form the second among the nine 
orders of angels. What the meaning of 
the word is, it is difficult even to con- 
jecture. Most of the Fathers explain the 
word as meaning eee or the full- 
ness of knowledge ; but, as Petavius justly 
remarks, this derivation finds no support 
either in Hebrew orChaldee. Many con- 
jectural derivations have been suggested 
y modern scholars. In a cuneiform in- 
scription copied by M. Lenormant, “ Kiru- 
ba” is a synonym of the Steer-god, whose 
bg ie image filled the place of guardian 
at the entrance of the Assyrian palaces. 
With this word the Hebrew cherub may 
be connected, and the etymology may be- 
long to some non-Semitic language.“ 

CHILIASM. [See MILLENARIANISM. 

CHIVALRY (Lat. caballus, a horse). 
The system of ideas prevalent among the 
mounted men-at-arms (Fr. chevalier, It. 
cavaliero, Span. caballero, Ger. Ritter, 
Eng. knight) of the middle ages, and 
which still influences their descendants 
and European society in general, to a 
greater or less degree, is known by this 
name. 

The Equites, the equestrian order, of 
ancient Romé summon before the mind 
no corresponding associations. The three 
patrician tribes constituted, indeed, the 
“ horsemen ” in the organisation of Servius 
Tullius, and had the first place both in 
arms and in politics. But before the end 
of the Republic commercialism invaded 


far as possible from calling Herd of the 
0 


term 
“ chivalry.” 

After the disruption of the empire of 
Charlemagne, the importance of horse- 
soldiers in war continually increased. 
For this there were various reasons: 
among others the improvements made in 

1 Petav. De Angelis, lib. ii. cap. 8. 

3 See Cheyne on Isaiah, vol. ii. p. 278. 
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armour, which required that the weight 
of the panoply should be borne by the 
horse he rode, so that the warrior might 
preserve freedom and celerity of move- 
ment. But the chief reason was the 
condition of European society, under 
which, in the absence of strong central 
authority in the various countries, power 
was sown broadcast over thousands of 
rincipalities, counties, and fiefs. The 
olders of these had no other way of 
deciding which should rule the other, or 
believed they had none, but by going to 
war. Horses and armour, like breech- 
loading rifles at the present day, gave an 
advantage to those using them over foot- 
soldiers; whoever, therefore, could afford 
it went into battle on horseback. The 
“ miles Crassi” was a sturdy footman, 
armed with the plum, the ensis, and the 
scutum; the “miles” of the eleventh 
century was a horseman cased in as much 
armour as he could bear the weight of, 
and attended by lightly-armed followers 
on foot. The principles of courage and 
fidelity may have been transmitted to the 
knights of the eleventh century from their 
Teutonic or Iberian ancestors; in these 


]| respects a Hermann or a Viriathus left 


little to be desired. But if ferocity and 
rapacity were to be indulged without 
check, if cruelty and injustice, availing 
themselves of the weakness of law, were 
to be, without protest the accompaniment 
and the fruit of the warrior’s toils, no 
amelioration of the general lot could be 
hoped for, though extraordinary villany 
might be repressed by extraordinary 
chastisement,' until the expiration of the 
long period required to weld a loose 
feudal aristocracy into an orderly law- 
governed State. Religion here stepped 
in, and endeavoured to consecrate and 
transform that rough struggle for supe- 
riority which was everywhere going on. 
The cavalier was not to desist from war ; 
that was an impossible requirement, and 
he was generally fit for not much else; 
but he was to draw the sword for just 
causes only, to succour the oppressed, 
resist attack and encroachment, and 
support his liege lord according to his 
oath. He was to be immovable in his 
faith, obedient to the holy Church, full 
of t for her ministers, and devoutly 
submissive to the Vicar of Christ, the 
Roman Pontiff. For the honour and 
service of the ever blessed Mother of 
God, whose faithful vassal he was to be, 

1 As in the case of Thomas de Laon, related 
by Guibert de Nogent. 
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women were to find in him an honourable, 
fearless, and virtuous protector. A high 
standard of self-respect could not but 
accompany the consecration to these lofty 
ends. The word of the knight once 

iven, whether to friend or foe, must be 
irrevocable; he must be no truce-breaker 
or snatcher of mean advantages; his 
honour must be without stam. Courtesy 
and humanity were to mark his bearing 
and his acts. Ina word, the Christian 
soldier was to have all those perfections 
of character and all those graces d'état 
which the revelation of the Gospel and 
the institution of the Sacraments have 
rendered possible; he would then be a 
perfect mirror of chivalry, This was the 


ideal; but when we ask in what degree 
was it ever realised, we are forced to 
admit that human passion and perversity 


have played their part, and made chivalry 
by no means an unmixed blessing to 
the world. The reverence for woman, 
ounded on a just devotion to the 
Kfother of God, was turned into an idola- 
try; human love (such was the baser 
teaching) was to fill the soul of the true 
knight and to predominate over all other 
thoughts; nay, the very forms and words 
of the divine office were blasphemously 
arodied in the service of this vicious 
evelopment.’ Again, the self-respect of 
the true knight was depraved into a pride 
of class, which looked down on the 
labouring erp ner multitude as base 
roturiers and plebeians, the shedding of 
whose blood was a very trifling matter; 
his sense of honour often became an 
absurd punctiliousness, ising over 
the free speech and action of other men. 
Human rights and human equality were 
thus ignored; but this was not the doc- 
trine of chivalry—it was the corruption of 
that doctrine. The true, noble, knightly 
spirit and its counterfeit went on side 
by side, energising, founding, and de- 
stroying, for centuries. The Popes, be- 
inning with Urban II. and ending with 
ius V., preached, blessed, and aided the 
holy wars, by which, in the cause of 
justice, the places made sacred by our 
rd’s sojourn and sufferings were to be 
taken out of the hands of arr 
infidels, or Christian lands to be delive 
from Moslem thraldom. Numerous orders 
of . were instituted— the Templars, 
the Knights Hospitallers, or of St. John 
of Jerusalem, the Knights of the Sword, 
the Teutonic Knights, those of Cala- 
1 As in Gower’s Confessio Amantis, and 
Chaucer’s Court of Love. 
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trava, Alcantara, and many more—the 
labours of which, speaking generally, were 
an honour to human nature and a benefit to 
mankind. The spirit of chivalry was re- 
fined and exalted by the invention ot 
fruitful conceptions, such as that of the 
Saint Graal, by which the whole tone of 
romance literature was elevated. On the 
other hand, in the fourteenth century, 
while the form and ceremonial of chivalry 
were greatly developed, its essence—the 
contention for justice—was shamefully 
forgotten. Our Edward III. instituted 
the Order of the Garter, but waged un- 
just wars with France, causing incredible 
misery ; his son, the Black Prince, waited 
on the French king, his prisoner, at table, 
but ordered the indiscriminate massacre 
of the people of Limoges. 

Burke wrote, beholding the first 
shameful excesses of the French Jaco- 
bins, “ The age of chivalry is past;” but 
the age of chivalry will never be wholly 
past, while faith survives and wrongs 
remain to be redressed. Wherever, and 
so far as, the true Catholic faith, and the 
imitation of Christ and his saints, inspire 
a population, a class, or an individual, 
there, and in that proportion, the spirit of 
chivalry, dormant and entranced as it 
seems now, will revive. That spirit is, 
as we have said, essentially, the readiness 
to contend for justice. For the present 
it remains passive in every part of Europe, 
stupefied, as it were, by the audacity of 
the so-called Liberals, who, having got 
into their hands the organisations of 
government in most of the States, are 
carrying their hostility to divine faith, 
the Church, and the Pope into practice 
with a vigour and a malice which Chris- 
tians find a difficulty in conceiving. But 
it will awake, and when it does it will 
not ask whether universal suffrage has 
decided this way or that, but whether it 
is just that this or that change should be 
made or unmade, Parliamentary govern- 
ment assisted a tyrant in England to 
deprive the people of their religion, and 
enacted that none who did not com- 
municate with heresy should serve their 
country.! Parliamentary government in 
France has recently sanctioned the perpe- 
tration of measures of violence against 
the religious orders, so flagrant in their 
iniquity, that the infidels of other coun- 
tries were almost scandalised. The temper 
of true chivalry, when its awakenin 
comes, will perhaps work changes which 
the verdict of the ballot-box would 

1 Test Act of 1673. 
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neither initiate nor ratify, yet which may 
be ultimately found to 
curative to European society. 

It need scarcely be said that an order 
of chivalry which has abandoned the 
Catholic faith, and repudiated obedience 
to the chair of Peter, has forfeited its 
title. An order like the Garter, in which 
the official chief of the religion of the 
false prophet is one of the“ knights,“ has 
evidently nothing of chivalry about it but 
the name. (See Kenelm Digby's “ Broad 
Stone of Honour” and “ Mores Oatholici. ”) 

CHOIR (chorus). From the band 
of singers at the divine worship, who 
were placed between the clergy in the 
apse and the . 

urch, the space between the sanctu 
and the nave came to be called the chotr. 
In the course of time, the superior clergy 
of a cathedral or collegiate church found 
it necessary to migrate from the confined 


of the apse or sanctuary, which 
ihor 5 primitive times, and to 
establish Ives in seats, called stalls, 
on either side of the choir. These stalls 
were often ornamented in the most ex- 
quisite manner. i 

The recitation of the breviary for each 
day takes place in choir” in cathedrals, 
collegiate churches, and the great ma- 
jority of convents. 

CHORAL VICARS. These were 
anciently clerics to whom the precentor 
(s.e. the canon who had the of the 
music), in a cathedral or collegiate church, 
committed the immediate superintendence 
of the choir. In the re-constituted chap- 
ters of France and Germany choral vicars 
are directly appointed to perform this 
duty, in concert with the canons, and 
receive salaries accordingly. 

CHORAULBS (yopavAns, lit, a 
flute-player in an orchestra). In the 
Eastern Church the name appears to 
have been transferred to the choir-boys 
of a cathedral generally. 

CHOREPISCOPUS (Gr. xaperi- 
oxoros, lit. a country superintendent or 
bishop). Nothing is heard of such persons 
in the first three centuries. The first 
mention of them is in the canons of the 
councils of ee and Neoceesarea (314), 
and they probably arose in Asia Minor. 
A chorepiscopus was appointed and or- 
dained by the bishop of the diocese, to 
whom he was answerable for the right 
discharge of his duties. A certain dis- 
trict was assigned to him to administer; 
he was to attend to the wants of the poor 
and the maintenance of all Obristian in- 


beneficial and | f 
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stitutions, and he had the power of con- 
erring minor orders, even to the sub- 
diaconate inclusive. It has been 
=o gigas by the Protestant writers 
ammond, Beveridge, and others—that 
they were true bishops, although of in- 
ferior dignity and power to ‘the rocog- 
nised bishops of sees. The fact that 
fifteen “ country-bishops ” subscribed the 
Nicene canons seems to lend support to 
such a view. But the better opinion is 
that, notwithstanding the name, they 
were neither true bishops nor an order of 
clergy interposed between bishops and 
priests, but simply priests, invested with 
a jurisdiction smaller than the episcopal, 
but larger than the sacerdotal. 
notices of them scattered up and down in 
ecclesiastical history, and the consenting 
tradition of the Fathers, adjust themselves 
to this view of their office, and not to the 
former. Thus a canon of Neocsesarea 
likens them to the seventy-two disciples 
sent out by Christ; but these were always 
associated with the priesthood, not with 
the episcopate. The Nicene canon which 
authorises a bishop to treat one who had 
been d d from the see for heresy, but 
who desired to return to the Church, as a 
chorepiscopus, and give him employment 
and rank as such, is iteelf a proof that 
they were not bishops; for the council 
would not have empowered a single 
bishop to reinstate to his former place a 
deposed member of the order. Yet it 
might seem as if they formed something 
like an intermediate clerical order, for a 


the 

of holy (or superior) order been ed 
ae priest, and 
deacon. A chorepiscopus, therefore, must 
have been either a bishop or a priest; but 
we have shown that he was not a true 
bishop; he was therefore a priest, but 
one who received on his appointment 
a spiritual jurisdiction higher than any 
riest could pretend to. e Council of 
cea them epiédevrat, or 
“ circuit officers,” which shows that they 
were then expected to make visitation 
tours in their districts. St. Basil had no 
fewer than fifty ae ap under him, 
overning districts of his extensive Cappa- 

ocian see, like the archdeacons w 
Remigius appointed in the different 
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counties when he organised his great see 
of Lincoln. 

In the Western Church we hear 
nothing of chorepiscopi before the Council 
of Riez, in the fifth century. But after 
500 the notices of them become numerous, 
and under Charlemagne, according to 
Thomassin, their numbers and power 
were such as to be formidable even to the 
bishops themselves. In the later Carlo- 
vingian times unworth rsons were 
often foisted into the e la 
interference, for the sake of the wealt 
with which they were endowed, and such 
bishops were glad to devolve as much of 
their functions as they could divest them- 
selves of on chorepiscopi, engaged at a 
low rate of remuneration, and live in 
sloth and luxury at Court. This abuse 
called forth the zeal of the Roman 
Pontiffs, and by a series of Papal briefs 
and conciliar decrees, from Leo III. to 


the end of the ninth century, restraining 
the authority of the chorepiscopi, annul- | 
ling many of their acts, and ordering that 


no more should be appointed, the en- 
deavour was persistently made to compel 
the bishops to perform their own duties 
and not attempt to delegate them. No- 
thing more is heard of this class of clergy 
after the middle of the eleventh century. 
(Thomassin; Soglia; Smith and Cheetham.) 
CHORISTER. A singer in a choir, 
whether cathedral, collegiate, or parochial. 
The name is usually applied to boys rather 
a 
e a pon’ singers (xavomxoi u. 
of a church received in early AA kin 
of ordination, without imposition of hands, 
which could be confe by a paddle 
The form of words prescribed by the 
Fourth Oouncil of Carthage was, “See 
that thou believe in thy heart what thou 
singest with thy mouth, and approve in 
thy works what thou believest with thy 
heart.” (Smith and Oheetham, article 


Cantor.) 

CuRism. Olive oil mixed with 
balm, blessed by the bishop and used by 
the Church in confirmation as well as in 
baptism, ordination, consecration of altar- 
stones, chalices, churches, and in the 
blessing of baptismal water. The oil, 
according to the Roman Oatechism, signi- 
fies the fullness of grace, since oil is diffu- 
sion ; the balm mixed with it, incorruption 
and the “ good odour of Christ.“ 

In itself the word chrism (xpiopa) 
need not mean more than “ anything 
smeared on;” but even in classical writers 

1 Henr. Huntend. 
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it denotes especially a scented unguent, 
while the common vil was called Halo 
It was this simple, unperfumed oil which 
was used in the earliest times for sacred 
purposes, but from the sixth century oil 
mixed with balm to be employed. 
This balm (8aAcapos, in the classics òro- 
Bddcapov) is a kind of perfumed resin, pro- 
duced by a tree which grows in Judæa and 
Arabia. This Eastern balm was always 
used in the West till the sixteenth century, 
when Paul III. and Pius IV. permitted the 
use of a better kind of balm, brought by 
the Spaniards from the West Indies. The 
Orientals did not content themselves with 
simply mixing balm. Thus the Greeks 
mingle 2 different spices, and the 
Maronites, before they were reunited 
to the Catholic Church, prepared their 
chrism from oil, saffron, cinnamon, essence 
of roses, white incense, &c. 

The consecration of the oils during 
the Mass goes back to the earliest times. 
Cyprian mentions it in Ep. 70, addressed 
to Januarius; and St. Basil attributes the 
origin of this blessing to apostolic tra- 
dition. It of course included chrism in 
the strict sense, when that came into use. 
In the West this blessing was always re- 
served to bishops; in the East, as may be 
seen from Goars “ Euchologium,” it was 
only given by the patriarchs. At first the 
oils used to blessed on any day at 
Mass, but in a letter of Pope Leo to the 
emperor of the same name, in the Synod 
of Toledo (490), and in all the older 
Sacramentaries and ritual-books, Maunda 
Tursday is fixed for this blessing. It 
was only in France that the custom sur- 
vived of blessing the oils on any day, till 
uniformity with the use of other churches 
was introduced by the Council of Meaux, 
in 845. The function took place in the 
second of the three Masses which used to 
be said on Maunday Thursday; whence 
the name “ Missa Chrismatis.” The bless- 
ing of the chrism was called“ Benedictio 
chrismatis principalis.” All the clergy of 
the diocese to assist, till, in the 
sas ary century, the custom altered, and 
only those who lived near the cathedral 
came, while the others had the holy oils 
sent to them. The chrism used to be 
kept in a vessel like a paten with a de- 
pression in the middle. A “ patena chris- 
malis” of this kind is mentioned by 
Anastasius, in his Life of St. Silvester. 
(Kraus, Real-Encyclopädie.“ 

CHRIST, “ Anointed ” (Gr. ypiords, 
from xpi ), a translation of the Hebrew 
word D'Y, as is expressly stated in 
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John i. 42: “ We have found the Messias, 
which is interpreted Ohrist.” In the Old 
Testament the word is used of the high- 
priest, who was anointed for his office 
(e.g. in Levit. iv. 3); of kings, who were 
also anointed—e.g. 1 . xxiv. 7, where 
David calls Saul “the anointed of the 
Lord:” in the second Psalm, “ against 
the Lord, and against his anointed ” (where 
xprorés is the word in the LXX); with 
which we may compare other places, such 
as Dan. ix. 25, Hab. iii. 18, Ps. cxxxi. 17. 
The Hebrew word designates the king who 
was to come, the promised Messias. In 
the doctrinal language of post-biblical 
Judaism, this expected deliverer is called 
almost with the significance of a proper 
name, 0p, of which “Messias”?! is 
only another form, and “ Christ,” as we 
have seen, a translation. Hence, when 
our Lord came, “the Christ” (6 Xptords)? 
was his official title, while Jesus” was 
his ordinary name. When the word 
occurs in the Gospels, it constantly im- 
plies a reference to the Messiah as por- 
trayed by the prophets. 

The history of Christ’s life belongs to 
s Biblical rather than a theological dic- 
tio ; it is only the teaching of the 
Church on his Person and office which 
concerns us here. We may divide the 
subject into two halves, treating under 
(A) of what Christ is; under (B) of his 
work. 

(A) Natures and Person of Christ.— 
Jesus Ohriat, 5 to the Catechism 
familiar to English Catholics, is God the 
Son made man for us.” He has therefore 
two natures: that of God, and that of 
man. As God, according to the Nicene 
Creed, He was born of his Father, before 
all worlds: He is God from God—+.e. He, 
being true and perfect God, proceeds from 
God the Father, who is true and 
perfect God He is light from light; be- 
poran not made, as creatures. He exists 

all eternity. He is almighty, om- 
niscient, incapable of error or of sin. 
At the moment of his Incarnation, He 
further became true man, without, how- 
ever, in any way ceasing to be God. 


1 The Greek word Messias (Miogiaç or Me- 
gias) is immediately derived, not from the He- 
brew, but from the Chaldee NIP! the N 
being omitted between the two long vowels, as 
in ud NPD, Nebem. vii. 54, and the o some- 


times doubled, as in ’ABeccodsp, 

2 It usually has the article in the Gospels, 
but occurs oftener than not without it in St. 
Paul’s Epistles. 
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This truth is vigorously expressed by St. 
Leo in his 99 opiati to im, 
which was accepted by the Fathers of 
the Fourth Œcumenical Council. “ The 
Son of God,” Leo says, “ enters the abase- 
ment of this world (hee mundi infima), 
descending from his heavenly seat, and 
[yet] not receding from his Father's 
glory; begotten according to a new order 
and by a new birth. By a new order: 
because being invisible in his own nature 
(in suts) He Sele visible in ours; being 
incomprehensible, He willed to be com- 
prehended; remaining before time, He be- 
to be from a (certain) time.” Moreover, 
e had a true body, as the Church taught 
from early times against the Docete ; a 
true human soul, so that as man He could 
fear, sorrow, reason, &c., as the Church 
taught against the heretic Apollinaris; a 
human will, as distinct from his divine 
will, as was defined in the Sixth General 
Council against the Monothelites. Thus, in 
the words of the Fourth General Council, 
“ Christ Jesus — only begotten Son, is 
to be acknowledged in two natures, with- 
out confusion, without change. .. since 
the difference of the natures is by no 
means annulled on account of the union, 
but rather the property of each nature 
preserved.” Lastly, those two natures 
are united (so the Council of Ephesus de- 
fined) in one Person. Our body and soul 
are united in one person, so—though, of 
course, the analogy is imperfect—the 
divine and human natures were united in 
one Divine Person, who acted and suffered 
in either nature. To believe otherwise, 
is to assert, with the Nestorians, that 
there are two Sons and two Christs. 

Such are the chief definitions of the 
Church on the Natures and Person of 
Christ; but it is necessary to point out 
some important corollaries from these 
first principles of the faith. The follow- 
ing seem to be the most important. 

(1) Christ, having a human soul, had 
true human knowledge, as distinct from 
that which belo to Him as God. 
His human soul did not, and could not, 
know God with that perfect and infinite 
comprehension with which God compre- 
hends Himself. The contrary proposition, 
held W A ine of Rome, was con- 
demned by Nicholas V. Christ acquired 
knowledge in the same way as other men 
i. e. experimentally ; for, as we read in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, He “learned 
obedience from the things which he 
suffered.” It is important, however, not 
to misunderstand Oatholie doctrine on 
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this head. Even in Christ as man, there 
was no ignorance which had to be re- 
moved by instruction or experience. On 
the contrary, as Ohrist’s soul was hypo- 
statically united to the Word, as He was 
the heal from which grace and glory was 
to flow into the members, it was fitting 
that He should, from the first moment of 
his earthly existence, see God face to 
face with his human soul, as the blessed 
do in heaven. This beatific knowledge 
was always present, even when the in- 
ferior part of his soul was in agony on 
the cross. Again, St. Thomas argues 
that as the soul of Christ is the most 
perfect of all created things, therefore 
& no perfection found in creatures is to 
be denied to it;” and he goes on to say 
that, besides the knowledge of God seen 
in his essence, and of all things seen in 
God, besides the experimental knowledge 
common to all men, the soul of Christ had 
a knowl infused or poured into it, 
by which He knew most fully all the 
mysteries of grace, and every object to 
which human cognition extends or can 
extend. 

(2) Christ was absolutely sinless and 
incapable of sin, because his actions were 
the actions of God, who is holiness itself ; 
so that in Him sin was a physical im- 
. Moreover, in Him there could 

no involuntary rebellion of the flesh 
or lower appetites, no temptation from 
within, because in Him human nature 
was united to the Word, and it was the 
office of the Word to rule the human 
nature united to it and to hold it in abso- 
lute subjection. He could, indeed, as the 
statements of the Gospels prove, wonder 
and fear and suffer mental distress, but 
in Him these feelings were in perfect sub- 
jection to reason. 

(3) Christ had the fullness of all 

e—t.e. over and above the grace of 
the hypostatic union grace was infused 
into his soul so that it was most perfectly 
sanctified, aeeoa Dg to the prophecy of 
Isaias, “ the Spirit of the Lord is upon me.” 

(4) Christ did not only take a real 
human body, but he took one subject to 
those defects which followed from the 
common sin of mankind, except so far as 
these defects were repugnant to the end 
of the Incarnation. e reason of his 
taking these defects (the capability of 
hunger, thirst, and the like), and no 
others, was that Christ became subject to 
infirmity, with the precise object of 
satisfying for the sins of human nature. 
Therefore he took upon Him in his own 
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body the weaknesses caused by Adam's 
sin. He did not, however, assume bodily 
defects so far as they are incentives to 
sin or impediments to virtue, since this 
would have been inconsistent with his 
office as redeemer. The interesting ques- 
tion on the personal appearance of Christ 
will be treated in a separate i 

CHRIST, PERSONAL APPBARANCE AND 

ENTATIONS OF]. 

(5) Inasmuch as divine and human 
nature, although remaining each of them 
distinct in its own properties, were united 
in the Person of the Word, it follows 
that human attributes may be predicated 
of or ascribed to God the Son; and, on the 
other hand, that divine attributes may be 
predicated of the man Christ Jesus. Thus, 
although it was his human nature which 
Christ took from Mary, and although she 
is not the mother of the Godhead, still 
the Council of Ephesus defined that the 
Blessed Virgin is really and truly the 
Mother of God. So, again, we may truly 
say, God suffered, God died, or the man 
Jesus Christ is the eternal God, by 
whom all things were made. [See Com- 
MUNICATIO IDToxATrUN.] Moreover, as 
Cardinal Franzelin writes in his treatise 
on the Incarnation, “ the sacred Humanity, 
or human nature with all its component 

arts, inasmuch as it is the nature of the 
ord,” is the object of supreme ador- 
ation, though, of course, we adore the 
flesh not because it is flesh but because it 
is united to the Word. He continues, 
“ This is clearly and plainly taught in the 
definitions of councils and in the dis- 
cussions of the Fathers.” Thus the Fifth 
General Council! anathematises those 
who “ affirm that Christ is adored in two 
natures, in such sense that two adorations 
are introduced, one proper to God the 
Word, and one proper to the man [Christ] 
„„ and do not adore with one single 
adoration God the Word incarnate with 
his own flesh, as the Church of God has 
received from the beginning.” Oardinal 
Franzelin also quotes words of St. Atha- 
nasius against the Apollinarists, It ie. 
the body of Christ] is worshipped with 
due and divine adoration, for the Word, 
to whom the body belongs, is God; and 
of St. John Damascene (“ Fid. Orthodox.” 
iii. 8), “ Nor do we deny that the flesh 
[of Christ] is to be adored; nor again do 
we give supreme worship to a creature ; 
for neither do we adore it as mere flesh, 
but as united to the Godhead.” It will - 


Ilt is the ninth of the fourteen anathe- 
mas. Hefele, Concil. ii. p. 897. l 
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be observed that these pane formu- 
lated in the early Church contain within 
them a full justification of the adoration 
which the Charch gives at this day to the 
Wounds, Blood, Heart, &c., of Ohrist. 
If we may, because of the hypostatic 
union, adore the flesh of Ohrist, which is 
a part of his Humanity, then undoubtedly 
we may for the same reason adore his 
a which is a part of his sacred 
esh. 

(B) The Work and Office of Christ.— 
(1) Christ came chiefly, as the Fathers 
declare, to take away sin. This great truth 
is constantly asserted in Scripture. “ The 
discipline of our peace was upon him, and 
by his bruises we are healed.” Christ 
redeemed us from the curse of the law, 
being made a curse for us.“ God send- 

is own son, in the likeness of sinful 
flesh, even of sin, condemned sin in the 
flesh ;” and thus in the Nicene Creed we 
confess that God was made man “ for us 
men and for our salvation.” This point 
is treated more fully in the article on the 
Sacrifice and Satisfaction of Christ. Here, 
it is enough to say that, although God 

ight have forgiven sin without an 

satisfaction at all, still it was his wil 
that a perfect satisfaction should be 
made, and be made by man. Accor- 
dingly, God the Son was incarnate. He 
was a natural mediator between God and 
man, since in Him the divine and human 
natures were united. As man, He was 
able to suffer and die; because He was 
God, his satisfaction possessed an infinite 
value, more than sufficient to compensate 
for the infinite dishonour done to God's 
majesty by sin. He of his free will 
offered Himself to endure the penalties 
incurred by men who were his brethren. 
He could not of course, in the strict and 
proper sense, make our sins his own, nor 
was Christ as man punished. But He 
allowed wicked men to work their will 
upon Him, and as the new Adam or head 
of the human race, took on Himself the 
obligation of satisfying for the offences of 

ind. It was this free will with 
which He suffered that gave their meri- 
torious character to the pains which He 
underwent. By his passion he merited 
every grace which has descended or ever 


will descend on man, for even under the 
old law all e and don was be- 
stowed for the merits of Christ foreseen. 


By the merits of his ion He on the 
day of his ascension opened Heaven “ to 
all who believe.” There He presents his 
five wounds and pleads the efficacy of the 
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work He accomplished on Calvary ; while 
on earth He continues and applies his 
sacrifice in the holy Mass, thus remaining 
a priest for ever.? 

(2) Ohrist came to teach, so fulfilling 
the prophetic as well as the priest 
office. “ Behold,” God says in Isaias, “ 
have given him for a witness to the 

ople, for a leader and a master to the 

entiles.” He Himself declared that He 
came “ to bear witness to the truth.“ He 
revealed the nature of the Triune God, 
and, first to his apostles, then through 
them and their successors to the world, 
He explained the mysteries of the king- 
dom of God, and the way to heaven. 
He gave perfect instruction in morals, 
particularly in the sermon on the mount, 
in which He speaks with authority, as 
the giver of the new law. Lastly, He 
taught, as no mere man could, by ex- 
ample, exhibiting Himself as the model 
of every virtue. 

(3) Ohrist is the Head of the Church, 
militant in this world, suffering in Purga- 
tory, and triumphant in heaven, and this 
headship belongs to Ohrist as man, for 
St. Paul in Ephes. i., after mentioning 
the fact that God raised Christ from the 
dead, adds that He made “ Him head 
over all the church.” This proves that the 
headship belongs to Christ as man, for it 
was in his human nature that Christ 
was raised from the dead. Christ is head, 
not only because He is supereminent in 
dignity as compared with the members of 
his mystical body, but also because grace 
and glory flow from him to the members 
of his Church in earth and Purgatory 
and in heaven. Even Catholics living in 
mortal sin are members of Ohrist, con- 
nected with Christ their head by the gift 
of faith; and the proposition of Quesnel, 
that“ he who does not lead a life worthy 
of a son of God and of a member of 
Christ ceases to have God within him for 
his father and Christ for his head,” was 
condemned by Pope Clement XI. More- 
over, Christ is head of his Church because 
oe its constitution and its doctrine 

m : 

(4) Christ, as man, holds a kingly as 
well as a priestly, power. The Prophets 
foretold Him as king, and the “ anointed 
king ” is a recognised name of the Messias 
in Jewish writers. He exercises this 
regal power, not only over his Church, 


1 The opinion held by some of the ancients 
that Christ inherited the priesthood by descent 
from Aaron on his mother’s side, is refuted by 
Petavius, De Incar. xii. 15. 
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but also over all men, so far as his law 
binds them all. As God, of course Christ 
is supreme over all, both in temporal and 
iritual matteis. But it cannot be af- 
emed, at least for certain, that He, as 
man, possessed temporal dominion. ‘As 
man,” Petavius says, “I consider that He 
was by no means a pry ate but only a 
spiritual king; especially so long as he 
lived a man among men. For He did not 
answer falsely to Pilate the governor, 
when he inquired nen! is king- 
dom: ‘ My kingdom is not of this world.’’ 
Whence Augustine “thus explains the 
place in the second Psalm where Christ 
says that He, after his resurrection, was 
constituted king: ‘ But I am constituted 
king by him over Sion his holy moun- 
tain:’ viz. by pointing out that that Sion 
and that mountain are not of this world. 
‘For what is his kingdom, except those 
who believe in Him? See, too, the same 
Father in his 12th Book against Faustus, 
cap. 42, where he explains more fully the 
kingdom of Ohrist from the prophecy of 
the Patriarch Jacob, and demonstrates 
that it does not 1 90 to this world 
that it is not temporal but spiritual.“ 
5) Closely connected with Christ's 
dignity is his office of Judge. This 


also belongs to Christ as man.? He has 


been appointed by God, in the words of | had 


St. Peter, “judge of the living and the 
dead.” He is eminently fitted for this 
office by his perfect justice and integrity, 
his knowledge of man’s heart, and his 
mercy. 

Other titles of Christ, such as Advocate, 
Shepherd, &c., have been virtually ex- 

lained already. Others will be discussed 
in other articles. (From St. Thomas, P. 
iii.; Billuart, Cardinal Franzelin, but 
above all, Petavius, in their treatises “ De 
Incarnatione.”) 

CHRIST, PERSONAL APPEAR- 
ANCE AND REPRESENTATIONS 
or. Two views on Christ's personal 
e have prevailed in the Church. 

uring the first three centuries, when 
Christians were persecuted and oppressed, 
it was generally held that our Lord as- 
sumed a bodily form without comeliness 
or beauty. Thus Justin,“ Dial. c. Tryph.,” 
speaks of Christ as arepos cal aedns, 
“ without honour and unsightly: ” a view 


1 Petav. De Incarnat. xii. 15. 

2 The Father is said to have given all judg- 
ment to the Son. Petavius says that the office 
of judge “resides properly in the human nature, 
like the office of priest, mediator, &c., though 
ite force and value comes from the Godhead.” 
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which he repeats six or seven times at 
least, and which is also asserted by 
Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, and 
Origen (against Celsus). This view was 
based on the prophecy of Isaias: “ De- 
spised and the most abject of men, a 
man of sorrows and acquainted with in- 
firmity ; and his look was, as it were, 
hidden and despised; whereupon we es- 
teemed him not.” This conception of 
Christ’s personal appearance, joined with 
the danger of scandal to converts from 
heathenism, may account for the fact 
that the ante-Nicene Church was not ac- 
customed to make a religious use of pic- 
tures and statues representing Christ in 
his natural form. Obhristians preferred 
to pourtray Him under symbolical forms—- 
eg. that of the Good Shepherd—or to 
honour Him by honouring his cross. 
Indeed, we find the first certain instances 
of statues, or natural representations of 
Christ, among heathen and heretics. Thus 
Lampridius, in his Life of the heathen 
emperor Alexander Severus (222-235), 
c. 29, tells us that the latter placed in his 
Lararium, or chapel for the protecting 
gods of the house, figures of Apollonius, 
Abraham, Orpheus, and Christ; while 
Irenæus (i. 25) relates of the Carpocra- 
tians, an early Gnostic sect, that they 
intings and other representations 
of ist, and asserted that Pilate had 
caused Christ’s portrait to be taken during 
his lifetime. The respect which the 
C atians paid to these images was 
evidently quite unchristian, for they 
offered a similar veneration to likenesses 
of Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle, and 
others. 
A second and widely-different view 
of Christ’s outward appearance began to 
in ground after the triumph of the 
hurch under Constantine. Chrysostom 
and Jerome! regard Ohrist as the ideal 
of human beauty; and the advocates of 
this theory also supported it by an appeal 
to the Old Testament, and quoted the 
verse of the Psalm, “Thou art beautiful 
above the sons of men.” This naturally 
became the most popular view, and it is 
the only one that could be adopted in the 
religious use of art. At the same time, 
we may observe that this belief of Chry- 
sostom and Jerome has not been accepted 
without reserve by all later theologians. 
Billuart, for example, denies that our 
Lord’s body while still passible, exhibited 


1 Hefele cites Chrysost. Opp. t. v. p. 162, 
Hieron. t. ii. p. 684, both in Benedict. Ed. 
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any extraordinary beauty ; and St. Thomas 
was of the same opinion.! 

Whatever we may think on this 
matter, in any case the divergence of 
opon with regard to it in the early 

urch seems to create a strong presump- 
tion a 7 8 the authenticity of any like- 
ness of Christ attributed to persons who 
had seen Him. Indeed, St. Augustine 
(“De Trin.” viii. 4) allows that there 
was no sure tradition in the Church on 
the bodily appearance of Christ. This 
presumption 1s confirmed by an investiga- 
tion of the portraits of Christ for which 
an early origin is claimed. 

The earliest witness to the existence 
of these ancient likenesses is Eusebius. 
In his “Ohburch History,” vii. 18, he tells 
us that he had seen a statue of Christ 
erected at Cæsarea Philippi by the woman 
who was healed of an issue of blood. 
There was a also of the woman 
herself kneeling at Christ’s feet. In the 
fragments of the Arian historian Philo- 
storgius we find this same statue of Christ 
mentioned, with an additional remark 
well worthy of notice. Philostorgius says 
that at first it was not known to whom 
or by whom the statue had been erected, 
till, on clearing the inscription, it was 
found that it had been raised by the 
woman with an issue of blood, to Christ. 
Very likely the statue was erected to 

ian, or some other heathen emperor, 
and the female figure kneeling at his 
feet may have symbolised a suppliant 
province; while the inscription may have 
run—“ To the Saviour of the World” 
(or ijpi tov xdcpov), a title which 
his flatterers would readily give to the 
emperor, and which may have misled the 
Christians who read it at a later time. 

Another tradition attributes portraits 
of our Lord to St. Luke. This tradition 
is never mentioned by early writers. 
Theodorus Lector (518) mentions a por- 
trait of the Blessed Virgin painted by 
St. Luke, but he does not speak of his 
having painted our Lord’s likeness. Por- 
traits of our Lord from the hand of St. 
Lake are first mentioned by Simeon 
Metaphrastes, the Menologium of the 
5 Basil (980), and Nicephorus 
Callisti—manifestly authorities of too late 
a date to inspire much confidence in a 
statement which is unlikely on the face 


1 Billuart, De Myster. Diss. vii. a. 11: 
“ Humana faciei et corporis Christi forma non 
fuit insigniter venusta, neque insigniter defor- 
mis.” He quotes St. Thomas on Ps. xliv. and 
on Isai. liii, 
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of it. Accounts which make St, Luke a 
sculptor (a statue of Christ said to have 
been executed by St. Luke is preserved 
at Sirolo; one “ by Nicodemus,” at Lucca) 
are of still later origin. 

There is another class of likenesses, 
the so-called ec dyetporoinra, images 
net made pa hands, of which the most 
amous are the portrait sent to Abgarus 
and the “ Veronica ” likeness. 

As to the former, Eusebius, at the 
beginning of his History (i. 13), mentions 
a correspondence between our Lord and 
A king of Edessa. Moses of 
Chorene, an Armenian historian of the 
fifth century, adds that Christ sent 
Abgarus a portrait of Himself, wonder- 
fully impressed on a cloth. This likeness 
is said to have been removed to Con- 
stantinople, and thence to the church of 
St. Silvester, at Rome, where it is still 
shown. It belongs to the Byzantine t 
of art, and represents our Saviour with a 
lofty brow, clear eyes, long, straight nose, 
and reddish beard. Genoa also claims to 
possess this miraculous picture. 

Veronica is said to have been one of 
the women who accompanied our Lord 
on his way to Calvary. She gave Him 
her veil that He might wipe away the 
5 from his face, and when our 

rd had done so, the impress of his 
countenance was found upon the cloth. 
It is alleged that this likeness was brought 
to Rome about the year 700, and ct bes 
longs at this day to the relics of St. 
Peter’s church at Rome, where it is only 
shown to persons of princely rank, who, 
however, must first be made titular 
canons of St. Peter’s. Mabillon and the 
Bollandist Papebroch suppose that the 
Veronica came, by mere error, to be re- 
garded as the name of a person, the word 
really being a barbarous compound of 
vera and icon (eic), and meaning 
“true image.” As a matter of fact, 
mediæval writers give the name Veronica 
to the image itself and not to a woman. 
Thus Matthew of Paris (ad ann. 1216) 
To of “the representation of our 

ord’s face, which is called Veronica.” 
A recent archwologist, William Grimm, 
derives the word from Bepovixn, the 
name, according to John Malala, a By- 
zantine historian of the sixth century, 
which belonged to the woman with the 
issue of blood. 

In this utter absence of any authentic 
likeness of Ohrist or account of his appear- 
ance, different of face were assigned 
to our Lord in different countries, Photius 
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(Ep. 64) testifies that this was the case 
in his day; and a recent traveller and Bibli- 
cal scholar, Dr. Scholz, found a number of 
different types bibles in different 
Eastern nations. Thus the Copts, Syrians, 
Armenians, &c., each give a gar ty 
of face to pictures of our Lord. At the 
game time great influence was exercised 
m by a description to be found in St. 
ohn Damascene (ed. ‘Le Quien, t. i. 
p. 631), and which is as follows: “ Christ 
was of imposing stature, with eyebrows 
nearly meeting, beautiful eyes, crisp hair, 
somewhat stooping, in the bloom of 
youth, with black beard and yellow com- 
plexion, like his mother; (2) by a fo 
letter of “ Publius Lentulus,” a friend of 
Pilate, addressed to the Roman Senate, 
which contains the following description : 
“He is a man of slender figure, dignified, 
of a venerable countenance, which in- 
ires love and fear in those who see him. 


is hair is curled and crisp, dark and | (1) 


glossy, falling over his shoulders and 
parted in the middle, after the fashion of 
the Nazarenes (P Nazarites). The brow is 
very clear, the face without wrinkle or 
spot, pleasing by its moderately red 
colour. Nose and mouth are faultless ; 
the beard strong and reddish, like the 
colour of the hair, not long, but parted ; 
the eyes of indistinct colour and clear.” 
We cannot determine the date of the 
forgery, but in its present form it became 
well known about St. Anselm's time. A 
third description of Christ’s form is found 
in Nicephorus Callisti. It belongs to the 
fourteenth century. 

The famous work of Jablonski, “‘ De 
Origine Imaginum Christi Domini,” is a 
standard authority on this subject. A 
treatise on the Abgarus likeness appeared 
in 1847, by Samuelian, an Armenian 
Mechitarist monk at Vienna. The subject 


has also been treated bY, Glückselig, 
“ Christusarchiologie,” 1863. (Hefele, 
“ Beiträge zur Archäologie,” &c.) 


CHRISTIANS (Xpioriavoi) A 
name first given at Antioch to the 
followers of Ohrist about the year 43, as 
we learn from Acts xi. 26. The name can 
scarcely have arisen from the disciples 
themselves, for it seems at first to have 
been used contemptuously—at least this 
seems a fair inference from Acts xxvi. 28, 
1 Pet. iv. 14-16 (the only other places of 
the New Testament where the word 
occurs), as well as from Tacitus, Annal.“ 
xv. 44, Still less could it have come 
from the Jews, who would never have 
admitted that the adherents of a sect, 
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which they hated and despised could 
i claim so honourable a title as 
“ disciples of the Messias.” On the con- 
trary, they called Christs disciples 
“ Nazarenes,” “ Galileans.” Probably, 
the heathen at Antioch mistook “ Ohris- 
tus” for a proper name, and called the 
disciples “ Ohristiani,” just as they called 
those who adhered to Pompey's party 
“ Pompeiani.” It was at Antioch that 
the first church of converts from heathen- 
ism was formed, and no doubt it then 
became plain to the heathen that the 
doctrine of the disciples was distinct from 
Judaism, and this led to the imposition 
of a special name. Besides the form 
„Christiani, we also find that of“ Chres- 
tiani,” many heathen, in their ignorance of 
the Messianic doctrine, deriving Ohrist’s 
name from ypyords, “ good,” Instead of 
from xpi, to anoint.” 
In later times the word has been used 
1) for those who imitate the life as well 
as hold the faith of Christ ;? (2) for Oatho- 
lics; (3) for baptised persons who believe 
in Christ; (4) for all baptised persons. 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE: FA- 
THERS AND CONFRATERNITY 
OF THE. Ignorance of their religion 
being seen to be one of the chief causes of 
the terrible instability which caused whole 
poprie ions in the sixteenth century, con- 
ounded by the harangues of Protestant 
preachers which they knew not how to 
answer, to lapse into heresy, earnest efforts 
were made oy maoy od men to procure 
that the teaching of the true doctrine of 
Christ should be more general and syste- 
matic. To this end a number of priests and 
laymen, with Marco Cusani, a gentleman of 
ilan, for their head, formed themselves 
into a society, about 1560, for the pur- 
pose of teaching the catechism to children 
on Sundays, and to the ignorant generally, 
in the country districts, on Church holi- 
days. Cusani came to Rome in the year 
above named, and found there many sup- 
porters and associates, among whom 
were Cæsar Baronius, and Francis Maria 
Tarugi, two of the most prominent 
among the companions of St. Philip Neri. 
The Popes strongly encouraged the pious 
enterprise, which was exactly in accord- 
ance with the spirit which the Council of 
Trent laboured to revive in every of 
the Catholic world. The priests belong- 
ing to the institute were the “ Fathers ”— 
the laymen the“ Oonfraternity ”—of the 
Ohristian Doctrine ; but the whole society 
1 Tertull. Apolog. 8. 
2 St. Thomas, 2 2, qu. 124, a. ö. 
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was often spoken of by the name of con- 
fraternity. St. Pius V., by a bull m 
1571, ordered that such associations 
should be established by pa priests 
generally, accorded special indulgences 
to their members, and gave to the 
Fathers the church of St. Agatha. This 
being found too small for them, Clement 
. in 1596, granted them the fine 
church of St. Martin dei Monti. This 
Pope also directed Oardinal Bellarmine 
to compose a short catechism for use in 
the schools of the confraternity. In pro- 
cess of time the name of provost was 
given to the chief among the Fathers, and 
that of president to the head of the con- 
fraternity. Four definitors, two chosen 
by the clerical, two by the lay members, 
decided any difficult or disputed question 
that might arise. Although they wore 
the dress, slightly modified, of the secular 
clergy, and were not bound to any office 
in common, the Holy See did not 
view any light treatment of their obliga- 
tions with indifference, and Urban VIII. 
(1627) ordered that members leaving the 
community should incur the penalties 
of apostasy as if they were monks. 
[Aposrasy.] Paul V. raised them to the 
rank of an archconfraternity. In later 
times the Fathers, taking the name of 
Congregation, appear to have been en- 
tirely separated from the archconfrater- 
nity. From the continuation of Hélyot 
by Badiche, it would appear that the 
head of this congregation is at present 
styled vicar-general. (Hélyot, “ Ordres 
Monastiques.“) 
CHRISTIAN BROTHERS. The 
roper title is “ Brothers of the Christian 
hools.” This admirable institution was 
founded by the Venerable Abbé de la 
Salle, the process of whose canonisation 
was begun at Rome some years ago and 
is still in Born in 1651 at 
Reims, where his father was a distin- 
cose advocate and king’s counsel, 
ean Baptiste devoted his remarkable 
powers of mind and will at an early age 
to the divine service, and, having been or- 
dained was nominated Canon of Reims. 
The education of the poor, to promote 
which schools, called “little schools,” 
had to be organised in the thir- 
teenth century, after the legal establish- 
ment of the University of Paris, was 
checked by the Hundred Years’ War 
which raged in France at short intervals 
from the middle of the fourteenth to 
the middle of the fifteenth century. 
In 1570 a society of teachers waa esta- 
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blished under the title of “the master- 
writers” (mattres écrivains) at Paris, 
whence it spread to other cities. Their 
aim was to teach writing and arithmetic, 
and a little Latin, so that their pupils 
might be qualified to assist the clergy in 
the church offices. They received many 
privileges, which they construed into a 
monopoly of teaching. About the year 
1680, many good and earnest persons, 
both among the clergy and the laity, 
were engaged in promoting the Christian 
education of the ple. Prominent 
among these was a M. Nyel of Rouen, 
who selected teachers and trained them, 
and then sent them to the cities or great 
seigneuries which offered to provide 
buildings and salaries. The Abbé de la 
Salle, who was an intimate friend of 
M. Nyel, had his attention thus drawn 
to the subject, the importance of which 
soon en his thoughts. In his capa- 
cious mind the spirit of system was united 
to a sound common-sense, quick percep- 
tion of character, and the tenderest 
charity. He took charge of several of 
M. Nyel’s teachers, and engaged others ; 
but finding that many of these young 
men were anxious about their future, 
and dreading to embark in a calling 
which the death of their leader might 
deprive of stability and social favour, he 
resolved to renounce his church prefer- 
ment, and also his private fortune, that 
he might be able to say to them that he, 
even as thoy, had no help or trust save 
in God. He accordingly resigned his 
canonry, and distributed his patrimony 
to the poor. This was in 1684; in the 
same year he drew up the first rules for 
his teachers, and selected the name which 
they should bear; the origin of the 
brotherhood therefore dates from this 
time. The teaching in all his schools 
was to be gratuitous for the day scholars, 
but boarders and day-boarders were 
also received. The venerable founder 
himself often taught in his schools, and, 
with his sure eye for organisation, re- 
formed the instruction in many large 
schools (e.g. in that connected with St. 
Sulpice at Paris) the inefficiency of which 
had baffled the efforts of their managers. 
De la Salle insisted that Latin should be 
be no longer an obligatory subject in 
schools for the children of the poor, but 
that the basis of their teaching, after the 
Catechism, should be their own language ; 
let them first learn to read and write 


French correctly, and then, if they had 
time and means, they might tale up 
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Latin. On this account the Venerable de 
la Salle is often regarded—and, it would 
seem, with justice—as the originator of 
primary schools and primary instruction, 
which, till his time, had been confounded 
with secondary. It is true that St. Joseph 
Calasanctius had founded at Rome long 
before (1597) his admirable institution of 
the Scuole Pie, or Pious Schools, in which 
instruction was given gratuitously ; but 
the line was not clearly drawn in these, 
as regards the subjects taught, between 
what constitutes primary and what con- 
stitutes secondary instruction. Latin was 
not excluded, and the teachers were en- 
couraged to aspire to the priesthood ; 
hence the Pious Schools passed by degrees 
into the rank of secondary establishments. 
On the other hand, the rule of the Vener- 
able de la Salle required that the Brothers 
who bound themselves by vow to devote 
their lives to teaching in the schools, and 
wore the religious habit, should be and 
remain laymen, equally with the pro- 
fessors and assistant teachers who were 
employed under them. And this has con- 
tinued to be the practice of the congrega- 
tion ever since. For the training of the 
Brothers the founder instituted a noviciate; 
for that of the professors, &c., a normal 
school. Founded at Reims in 1685, this 
appears to have been the first training 
school for primary teachers in Europe. 
It was, and still is, a part of the rule, 
that the Brothers should work in pairs. 
They take the three religious vows, after 
having attained to at least twenty-three 
years. Their habit gives them an eccle- 
siastical appearance ; it consists of a long 
black cassock, with a cloak over it fastened 
by iron clasps, a falling collar, and a hat 
with wide brims, 

The founder lived to see the fruit 
of his labours in the establishment of 
his schools in many of the principal 
towns of France. He died in 1719, 
leaving his congregation so firmly planted 
that all the convulsions by which French 
society has since been torn have not been 
able to extirpate it. It has moreover 
spread to many countries beyond the limits 
of France, and has been imitated by other 
teaching associations. 

From a table with which we have 
been furnished by the Vice-Principal of 
St. Joseph’s College, Clapham, it appears 
that at the end of 1880 the Brothers had 
under their charge 2,048 schools, attended 
by 325,558 scholars, of whom 286,004 
were receiving gratuitous instruction. Out 
of this general total France and her colonies 
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contributed 261,000 scholars; ium, 
nearly 19,000 ; differentcountries in North 
and South America 86,000; and England, 
upwardsof 2,000. Nearly 12,000 Brothers, 
5,000 Professors, and 2,600 Novices were 
employed in the schools. 

t should have been mentioned that a 
Bull of z Abaca in favour of the 
Christian Brothers was granted by Bene- 
dict XIII. in 1725, elevating them into a 
a Fal congregation. 

t is interesting to note that, in 1699, 
long before Sunday schools were thought 
of in England, the Venerable de la Salle 
established one (école dominicale) at St. 
ou ee) which was to be open from noon 
to three o'clock, and give secular instruc- 
tion. Similar schools, open on festivals, 
were established by St. Charles Borromeo 
at Milan, about 1580; see his Life by Bas- 
cape, vii. 42. 

(“ Vie du Vénérable J. B. de la Salle,” 
Rouen, 1874.) 


CHRISTIAN BROTHERS, 
IRISH. A religious congregation founded 
aterford by Ed- 


in 1802 in the a of 
mond Ignatius Rice, of Callan, in the 
county Kilkenny. Mr. Rice had resided 
in Waterford 185 1780, and thus had 
an opportunity of witnessing the demora- 
lieing effect of the penal laws, which 
proscribed Catholic 18 He used 
to relate with what pain he saw crowds 
of poor children wandering through the 
streets and lanes of the city, in idleness, 
and its usual attendant, vice; and how, 
meeting a number of them one day at a 
village near the town, he drew them 
round him, and by questioning them ascer- 
tained the fact of their neglected condi- 
tion, and in particular their deplorable 
ignorance of the first elements of religion. 
It was on this occasion that he conceived 
the idea of devoting his life and ample 
property to the cause of the education of 


the poor. 
e adopted the rules and general 
system of the institute founded by the 


enerable de la Salle, conceiving that he 
could find no better model. Histirst school 
was opened at Mount Sion in the city 
of Waterford, on May 1, 1804, and was 
eminently successful; so much so, that in 
a short time the altered habits and de- 
meanour of the children in the streets 
became a common topic of remark. The 
bishop of Waterford was a warm admirer 
and supporter of Mr. Rice, and he was 
soon invited by other bishops to open 
similar schools in their dioceses. In the 
course of a few years houses of the in- 
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stitute were established in Dublin, Cork, 
Limerick, and other centres of popula- 
tion; and the result appeared so satis- 
factory that the bishope, in 1818, me- 
morialised the Holy to approve the 
congregation, and grant it a constitution, 
Rome took two years to consider the 
question, and on September 5, 1820, the 
Apostolic Brief of Pius VII. (dd Pas- 
toralis) ted the prayer of the memo- 
rial n the institute. The 
members bind themselves by the usual 
religious vows, and are subject to a Su- 
perior-General, who has three Assistants 
to aid him in the government of the body. 
Houses of the order are now found in 
almost every town in Ireland, and in 
several of the British colonies. The Bro- 
thers at present number about 600, and 


their pupie 40,000. Their system of 


teaching has met with the warm approval 
of successive Royal Commissions, ap- 
pointed to inquire into the state of edu- 
cation in Ireland. (See “Testimonies in 
favour of the Christian Brothers and their 
Schools,” Dublin, 1877.) The Brothers, 
after the establishment of the Irish system 
of national education in 1832, placed their 
schools for a time in connection with the 
Board, and accepted the grant; but find- 
ing that the rules of the Board as to the 
absolute division of secular from religious 
teaching were gradually leading them into 
concessions alien from the spirit of their 
founder and the Church, they with- 
drew from all connection with Govern- 
ment, and have since carried on their 
schools independently. Nor have they 
seen any cause to repent of having thus 
thrown themselves boldly on the generous 
Catholic sympathies of the Irish le. 
(From information supplied by the Rev. 
Br. J. A. Grace, of Belvidere House, 


CHRISTIAN WAME. [See Bar- 


TISMAL NAME.) 

CHRISTMAS DAY. The 25th of 
December, on which the Church cele- 
brates Christ’s birth. Whether or not 
the birth of our Lord really occurred on 
this day, ancient authorities are not 
bape Olement of Alexandria mentions 

e opinion of some who placed it on the 
20th of April, and of others, who thought 
it took place on the 20th of May, i while 
St. Epiphanius and Cassian state that in 
Egypt Christ was believed to have been 


1 This statement is given on the hony 
of Benedict XIV. It is clear from Clement: 
words ( Strom. i. c. 145) that he knew of no cer- 
tain tradition as to the date of Christ’s birth. 
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born on the 6th of January. Fora long 
time the Greeks had no special feast 
corresponding to Christmas Day, and 
merely commemorated our Lord's birth 
on the Epiphany. St. Ohrysostom in a 
Christmas sermon, delivered at Antioch 
in the year 386, says, “it is not ten years 
since this day A Day on Decem- 
ber 25] was clearly known to us, but it 
has been familiar from the beginning to 
those who dwell in the West.” The 
Romans, who have celebrated it for a 
long time, and from ancient tradition, 
have transmitted the knowledge of it to 
us.” St. Augustine gives similar testimony 
as to the custom of the Latin Church. 
We may therefore conclude, that in the 
fourth century Christmas Day had been 
West, and about Chryeostom's day it began 
est, and about m’s day it 

5 1 and it seems 
to have 8 rapidly there, as appears 
from the a of Lhe two Grecories 
(of Nazianzum and of Nyssa). 

Two or three points in the celebration 
of the Christmas festival, as at present 
practised, deserve special notice. It is 
well re that in ancient times the 

ter feasts were preceded vigils, 
G hich the faithful Kopt in 1 ri 
spending the night in fasting and prayer. 

or grave reasons, the Church abolished 
this custom, among the faithful generally, 
and restricted the observance of vigils in 
the proper sense to the religious orders, 
who aay the night pawl while Ae the 
lay e a vigil is merely an ordi 
fas dee But when other vigils wars 
abolished, that of Christmas was still 
ed, and to this day, according to 
ancient custom, the people meet in the 


church to assist at the singing of the 


divine office, and at the sacrifice of the 
Mass, which is offered after midnight. 
Next, on Christmas Day, against the 
rule which prevails on every other day in 
the year, priests are allowed to celebrate 
three Masses. In ancient times, however, 
the custom of allowing a single priest to 
celebrate more than one Mass was not 
limited to Christmas Day. Two Masses 
used to be saidon January 1—one Mass of 
the octave of the Nativity, another of the 
Blessed Virgin. Three were said 
on Holy Thursday—one for the reconcilia- 
tion of penitents, another for the consec- 
ration of the holy chrism, a third to 
commemorate the solemnity of the day. 
were said on the Ascension— 
one of the vigil, and another of the feast. 
A Roman Ordo mentions the custom of 
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saying three Masses on the feast of St. 
John Baptist, while it appears from Pru- 
dentius that the Popes used to celebrate 
two Masses on the feast of St. Peter and 
St. Paul—one in the Vatican basilica, 
another in the church of St. Paul. To 
return to Christmas Day: the Roman 
Ordines prove that the Popes used on that 
feast to say three Masses—the first in 
the Liberian basilica; the second in the 
church of St. Anastasia, whose memory 
is celebrated on the same day, December 
25 ; the third in the Vatican church. In 
other places, particularly in France, the 
same priest used to say two Masses on 
Christmas Day. When the Roman Ordo 
was received in France by the command 
of Charlemagne, the Roman custom of 
saying three Masses was introduced in 
France also, the privilege being given 
first of all to bishops only, and then to 

riests also. To sum up: throughout the 
Phurch, or at least in a great part of it, 
there were two Masses—one for the vigil 
of Christmas, another for the feast itself. 
At Rome there were three, because the 
feast of St. Anastasia fell on the same 
day; and the Roman custom spread 
throughout the West. Those three 8, 
however, were always said, not together, 
but at considerable intervals—viz. at mid- 
night, dawn, and in the day time—a 
custom still observed in cathedral and 
collegiate churches. A mystical explana- 
tion of the three Masses is given, and they 
are supposed to the three births of 
our Lord—viz. of His Father before all 
ages, of the Blessed Virgin, and in the 
hearts of the faithful. 

An old chronicler (Albertus Argenti- 
nensis) relates that during the Ohristmas 
Mass celebrated at cock-crow,” Charle- 
magne stood with drawn sword and rend 
the 1, A decree went forth from 
Cesar Augustus.” Martene mentions the 
ancient custom, according to which the 
emperor, or, failing him, any sovereign 
who was present in the Papal 1 
on Christmas night, used to read the 
fifth lesson in the office, with his sword 
in his hand. At present, says Benedict 
XIV., “on Ohristmas night the Po 
blesses a ducal cap and sword, which he 
either gives to some prince who is there, 
or else sends it as a present. (Benedict 
XIV., “ De Festis.”) 

CHURCH BOOKES OR REGIS- 
TERS. The Roman Ritual in the Eng- 
lish edition enumerates the following 
books or registers to be kept by every 
parish priest (a name which here no doubt 
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is meant to include priests in charge of a 
mission)—viz. the register of baptisms, 
confirmations, marriages and deaths(“ libri 
baptizatorum, co torum, matrimoni- 
orum, defunctorum”).! 

The origin of the baptismal register is 
very ancient. The catechumens were 
accustomed some time before baptism, 
and usually in the fourth week of Lent, 
to give their names to the bishop, that he 
might enter them in a list known as the 
“ book of life,” or “roll of catechumens ” 
(“catalogus catechumenorum”). The 
Council of Trent (sess. xxiv. De Reform. 
Matrim. c. 2) orders parish priests to 
write down in a book the names of the 
god parenta at baptism. 

he “book of the dead ” may be con- 
nected in origin with the diptychs of the 
ancient Church, in which the names of 
benefactors, &c., were enrolled, in order 
that they might be prayed for specially in 
the commemoration of the dead; but it is 
not till the end of the sixteenth century 
that we find the names of the dead regis- 
tered in the present manner. The keep- 
ing of a register of marriages was intro- 
duced (orrather made of universal obliga- 
tion) by the Council of Trent, sess. xxiv. 
De Reform. Matrim. c. 1, in these words: 
Let the parish priest have a book, in 
which he is to enter the names of the 
sons married and of the witnesses, the 
y on which the marriage was contracted, 
and the place at which it was celebrated, 
which book he is to keep carefully under 
his charge.” The register of persons con- 
firmed, like that of deaths, was prescribed 
by various provincial councils, 

CHURCH HISTORY. It is the 
object of the following article to give some 
account of the chief histories of the 
Ohurch. We confine ourselves, with re- 
gard to Church histories written in modern 
times, to such as have come from Catho- 
lics, and we shall speak only of histories 
which deal with the fortunes of the whole 
Catholic Church, as distinct from the par- 
ticular branches of it which have flour- 
ished in this or that nation. What we 
have to say. is taken in substance from a 
learned essay by Bishop Hefele in the Ger- 
man “ Oatholic Cyclopedia.” Following 
his guidance we divide the literature of the 
subject into three poar The first 
period (4) comprises the ancient Church 


1 According to Wetzer and Welte the Ritual 
also mentions the “Liber status animarum,” 
which contains tabulated reports of the bap- 
tisms, marriages, and number of children who 
have made their first communion, &c. 
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historians down to the time of Oharle- 
magne, crowned Roman Emperor in 800, 

ing this period the Greeks and Romans 
were the chief representatives of civilisa- 
tion and Catholic Christianity. The 
second period (B), from Charlemagne to 
the rise of the Protestant religion, em- 
braces the whole of the mi ages, 
during which the German and Romance 
nations were united in one Church and 
under one head, viz. the Pope. The third 
period (C) extends from the sixteenth 


century to the nt day. Under the 
first period we shall begin with the Greek 
and then on to the Latin historians. 


(A) The first Church historian of 
whom any memorial has been preserved, 
was Hegesippus, a Jewish convert, 
who lived about the middle of the 
second century. He wrote a work in five 
books called úropmuara or Memoirs. 
Great use of it was made by Eusebius, to 
whom we are indebted for the eight 
ments which remain; the work itself ts 
lost. These fragments have been edited 
and illustrated with learned notes by the 

Protestant scholar, Dr. Routh, in 

“ Reliqui» Sacre.” Hegesippus also 
drew up'a catalogue of the Roman bishops 
down to Anicetus, and this may have 
been a te work. (1) The real 
Father of Church history is Eusebius, who 
was bishop of Omearea in the earlier half 
of the fourth century. His “Ecclesiastical 
History” in ten books begins with Ohrist 
and ends with the victory of Constantine 
over Licinius,m 824, Hoe used a number 
o old 5 Which pee 59 50 

ong since, such as writings of early Fathers, 
letters, and particularly 9 taken 
from the archives of the empire and placed 
at his disposal by Constantine. This history 
was translated into Latin by Rufinus. In 
spite of the roughness of his style, the 
credulity which made him accept un- 
historical matter (e.g. the correspondence 
between Christ and Abgarus), and the fact 
that his narrative is often incomplete, the 
documents which Eusebius used, and which 
have perished since, give a value alto- 
2 7 singular to his Church History.“ 

is Life of Constantine in four books 

contains, although it is written in the tone 
of a panegyrie, information of the first 
importance. The “Chronicle” of Eusebius 
belongs rather to profane than to eccle- 
siastical history, and is besides more uss- 
fai for the history of the Old than of the 
New Testament. The first book seems to 
have contained a brief sketch of the his- 
tory of the world, from the establishment 
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of the first of the great empires down to his 
own day. The second book (xpomxdsxavdv) 
contained chronological and synchronistic 
tables from the time of Abraham to that 
of ‘Constantine. It was founded on a 
similar work of Julius Africanus (third 
century). The Greek original perished in 
the ninth century, and we were left with 
nothing except fragments and a Latin repro- 
duotion of the second book by Jerome, who 
allowed himself to add and to alter freely. 
However, an early Armenian version of 
the entire Chronicle (with, however, some 
gaps) was printed at Venice towards the 
end of last century, and edited by the 
Mechitarist monk Aucher, with a Latin 
version and with the Greek 5 
(Venice, 1818). (2) Socrates, a lawyer, 
or, as he calls himself, o or«ds, at 
Constantinople, wrote a history of the 
Church from 805 to 489 —1. o. to his own 
time. His history is in seven books, and 
deserves high praise for the diligent use 
of the sources (particularly of the works of 
a 5 5 ari 5 the 
chronologi , for the agreea 
and, on the whole, for inpartleller. He 
was clearly a Catholic, altho W 
to regard the rigerist views of Novatian 
with favour, and although, as Photius 
remarks, he was “not over accurate“ in 
his account. of dogmatic matters. (3) 
Sozomen, like Socrates, a lawyer at Con- 
stantinople, but originally from Palestine, 
wrote in nine books the history of the 
Ohurch from 324 to 428. He does not 
seem to have known the work of Socrates. 
to which his own is in most respects de- 
cidedly inferior. (4) Theodoret, bishop 
of Oyrus in Syria, and perhaps the most 
learned theologian of his age, wrote, about 
450, the history of the Church from 820 
to 428. It is the briefest but the best 
continuation of Eusebius. Its chief 
fault lies in the almost entire omissien of 
ver _ (5) 5 lived A the 
ning of the century, and was 
attached as lector to the church of Con- 
stantinople. He wrote a history made up 
of extracts from the works of Socratee, 
Sozomen, and Theodoret, and this book 
still exists in MS. He also continued the 
history of Socrates dowa to 527, but of 
this original history only fragments re- 
main. (6) The last Greek Ohurch-his- 
torian of this period is Evagrius, a Syrian, 
born at Epiphania about 536. He was a 
lawyer, high in office at Antioch. He 


wrote in ax books the history of the 
Church from the Council of Hpheens it 


481 to 594, so that his work is of special 
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importance for the Nestorian and Mono- 
physitecontroversies. Heis learned, ortho- 
dox, and writes in a eultivated style, but 
is credulous and fond of marvels. 

The Greek text of Eusebius (Church 
History), Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret, 
and Evagrius, with ents of Theodorus 
Lector, was edited for the firet time by 
Robert Stephens, Paris, 1544. An edition 
incomparably superior was issued under 
the care of Henri de Valois (Valesius), a 
lawyer, who was entrusted with this work 
by the French bishops. He corrected the 
text by collation of MSS., and enriched 
his editions by notes and dissertations of 
profound learning, which can never lose 
their value. The work appeared at Paris, 
1659-78, in three folios—the first con- 
taining the works of Eusebius relating to 
Chureh history except the Chronicle; the 
second, Socrates and Sozomen ; the third, 
Theodoret, Evagrius, and the ents of 
Theodorus Lector and of the Arian histo- 
rian, Philostorgius, who in the interest of 
his wrote a Church history in twelve 
books, from the rise of Arianism to the 

428, A new and convenient edition 
of theancient Church historians was edited 
by Reading and published at Cambridge, 
1720. Since then Eusebius has been edited 
by several critics, among whom we may 
mention Stroth (Halae ad Salam., 1779), 
Heinichen, Burton (Oxford, 1838, an 
edition of inferior merit). Heinichen's 
last edition (Lipsis, 1868) contains a 
good text and valuable notes, excursus, &c., 
taken from many sources. 

In this first period the Latins did much 
less than the Greeks for Church history. 
Rufinus, about 400, made a free translation 
of Eusebius, compressing the work of the 
latter into nine books and adding two of 
his own, which gave the history of the 
Church from 818 to 395. Rufinus is an 
inaccurate and sometimes a partial writer. 
The best edition is by Oacciari (Rome, 
1740). Sulpitius Severus, a contemporary 
of Rufinus, wrote a “Sacred History” 

“Historia Sacra, also “Chronica Sacra) 

m the beginning of the world to 400. 
The style is justly celebrated, but the work 
is too meagre to be of much value, though 
it gives some details on the history of the 
Priscillianists. The best editions are by 
Hieron. de Prato, (Veron, 1741), and by 
the Oratorian Gallandius in vol. viii. of his 
‘Bibliotheca Patrum.” Orosius, a Spanish 

iest, at the request of St. Augustine, wrote 
fis “Seven Books of Histories against 
the Pagans,” which is really a profane 
\istory, written, however, in the Chris- 
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tian interest, with the special intention 
of showing that the calamities of 
the empire were not caused by the 
triumph of the Christian religion. Lastly, 
Cassiodorus, after he had retired from 
his high civil offices and had become 
superior of the monastery he founded, 
abbreviated and harmonised the histories 
of Socrates, Sozomen, and Theodoret. 
This “ Historia Tripartita,” as it was 
called, consisted of twelve books, and 
was, with the works of Rufinus, the great 
authority during the middie ages on the 
1 of the early Church. 

(B) In the second period, the relative 
merits of Greeks and Latins with 
to Church history, were reversed. Among 
the former, literature of this kind almost 
died out; among the latter it began to 
flourish vigorously when the storm of 
the barbarian invasion was past. Indeed, 
between 600 and 1,500, the East boasts 
only one famous Church historian, viz. : 
Nicephorus Callisti, a clergyman at Oon- 
stantinople about the middle of the four- 
teenth century. He wrote the history of 
the Church down to 610—in which year 
the Emperor Phocas died—using very dili- 
gently the authors (many of them lost to 
us) in the library of St. Sophia, but with- 
out the critical spirit or the power to dis- 
tinguish history from legend. His work 
has been edited by the Jesuit Fronton le 
Duc (Paris, 16380). 

As we have y said, the richness 
of historical literature in the West offers 
a striking contrast to the povery of the 
East in this respect. However, tbe most 
valuable historical literature of the middle 
ages does not fall under review here. It 
ìs composed of annals and chronicles 
without number, and also of the histories, 
civil and ecclesiastical, of particular races 
and nations. To the latter class belong 
a history of the Franks by St. Gregory of 
Tours (7 ene the “ Ecclesiastical History 
of the ish Nation” (gentis Anglorum) 
by Venerable Bede (t 735) ; of the Lom- 
bards by Paulus Diaconus (t 799) ; of the 
Scandinavian North by Adam of Bremen 
(canon of Bremen from 1067); of Bremen, 
Hamburg, Lower Saxony and West- 
phalia, by Kranz, a canon of Hamburg 
(t1517). To these we may adda 94 
of the church of Rheims by Flod 
(t 966). Of general histories, the follow- 
ing are extant :—(1.) Ten booka of Church 
history, by Haymo, from 840 bishop of 
Halbe t. This work, mostly compiled 
from Rufinus, gives the Church history of 
the first four centuries. (2.) About the 
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same time lived Anastasius, librarian of the 
Roman Church, and appointed by Nicho- 
las I. abbot of a monastery on the further 
side of the Tiber. He wrote an “ His- 
toria Ecclesiastica seu Chronographia Tri- 
ita,” which is translated and compiled 
three Byzantine historians, and goes 
as far as the ninth century. Oommonly, too, 
the famous“ Liber Pontificalis, also called 
“De Vitis Romanorum Pontificum,” is 
ascribed to him. But the learned authors 
of the Origines de l'église de Rome” 
(Paris, 1826), followed by Hefele, have 
proved that the book is much older, and 
that Anastasius cannot have written 
more than the lives of some of the last 
Popes in the series. The latest edition of 
this book is by Blanchinus and Vignolius. 
(3.) About 1142, Ordericus Vitalis, an 
Englishman and Abbot of St. Evroul, in 
Normandy, wrote thirteen books of eccle- 
siastica] history from the time of Christ to 
the twelfth century. (4.) Some 150 years 
later, the Dominican Bartholomew of Luc- 
ca wrote a Church history in twenty-four 
books from Christ till 1812. (6.) The great 
Church history of the mid es came 
from Antoninus, Archbishop of Florence in 
the fifteenth century. He relates the his- 
tory of the world, secular and profane, from 
the beginning to 1459. Here we see the 
first dawn of historical criticism. Lauren- 
tius Valla and Nicolas of Cusa had already 
pointed out the spurious character of the 
so-called “ Donation of Constantine,” and 
of other documents accepted in the middle 
ages, and the new epoch of historical 
literature was soon to begin. 

(C) Many causes conspired at the time 
of the Reformation to awaken a new in- 
terest in Church history, and to introduce 
a new method of studying it. The fall of 
the Eastern empire brought Greek litera- 
ture and a knowledge of the Greek lan- 
guage to Western Europe, so that it 

e possible to consult the sources. 

The invention of printing made these 
sources widely accessible, while the fact 
that the Protestants represented their re- 
ligion as a revival of primitive Ohristi- 
anity impelled Catholics to study with 
exactness the history of the early Church. 
In the middle of the sixteenth century, 
the famous work of the Magdeburg Oen- 
turiators began to be written and pub- 
lished. It was a history of the Church, 
written in an intensely Lutheran spirit, 
3 into 5 of 1 1 the first 
ve were pre at , whence 
the marie, though the rele work was 
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The director of the work was Matthias 
Flacius, who had a number of learned 
men working under him, collecting ma- 
terials, &c., while the Protestant princes 
supported him with money. To meet the 
impression the Centuries” were likely 
to make, Cesar Baronius, afterwards Car- 
dinal, began his “ Ecclesiastical Annals,” 
a work of stupendous learning, and a 
treasure house of valuable documents, so 
that at this day, as Hefele says, Protes- 
tants use it a hundred times for once that 
they have recourse to the forgotten 
1 eburg Centuries.” The first edi- 
tion, ending with 1198, was published at 
Rome in twelve folios (1 1607). It 
was continued by the Polish Dominican 
Bzovius, in eight folios, reaching to 1664 
Rome, 1672); by Spondanus, Bishop of 

amiers, in two folios (Paris, 1640), 
reaching to 1640. The best continuation, 
rich in documents, is by the Oratorian 
Raynaldus, in nine folios (Rome, 18646- 
1677). Laderchius, also an Oratorian, 
added three folios (Rome, 1728-37) which 
however only contain the history of seven 
955 The two Pagi, uncle and nephew 

th Franciscans, gave to the world 
learned and valuable notes on Baronius, 
entitled “Critica Historico-Chronologica 
in Universos Annales, etc., Baronii” 
(Antw. 1705). They were published 
complete by the oe Pagi after his 
uncle’s death. nsi's edition of Ba- 
ronius is the most esteemed ; it contains, 
besides the text of Baronius, the notes of 
the Pagi and the continuation of Ray- 
naldus, in thirty-eight folios (Lucca, 
(1788-59). This costly edition is un- 
happily disfigured by errors in printing. 
Recently, a continuation by the Oratorian 
Theiner in three folios coming down to 
1583 has been printed at Rome and 
Paris (1856, seg.), while the whole work 
has been reprinted at Bar-le-Duc (1864, 
seq. 

e great work of Petavius on the 
history of dogma, the admirable editions 
of the Fathers by the Benedictines of St. 
Maur, and many other works of a critical 
nature, 3 the way for the labours 
of the ch Church bistorians of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Tho greatest names in this golden age of 

iasti learning are, (D Natalis 
Alexander. His great work in thirty 
octavo volumes, containing the history of 
the Jewish Church, and of the Christian 


1 These last statements are made on the 
authority, not of Hefele, but of Kraus, Kirchen- 


printed at Basle in 1590 in thirteen folios. | geschiehte, ad 


ad init. 
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to the end of the sixteenth century (Paris 
1676, seg.), was placed, because of its 
Gallican views, on the Index by Innocent 
XI. An edition by Roncaglia, with the 
entire text of Alexander, but with the 
addition of notes correcting his Gallican 
utterances, appeared at Lucca in 1784. 
There have been many subsequent edi- 


tions. (2) Fleury, sie prec of the 
French princes, and Prior o teuil, 
wrote the history of the Church down to 
1414, in twenty quarto volumes. Unlike 
Baronius and Natalis, who wrote in Latin, 
Fleury wrote in French. The h of 
Natalis Alexander lay in learned and 
minute discussion ; Fleury contents him- 
self with giving the results of criticism, 
and tells the history of the Ohurch in a 
manner attractive to the educated puns, 
and in language clear, dignified, and 
simple. Nothing can be more charming 
than the skill with which he introduces 
extracts from ancient authorities, or the 
exquisite tact with which he catches the 
spirit and portrays the manners of the 
early Christians. In spite of his Galli- 
canism, Fleury has been commended in 
the highest e Cardinal Newman 
and Hefele. Indeed, no competent judge 
would question his extraordinary merits, 
and to this day his work is unsurpassed. 
Fleury found several continuators, of 
whom Faber, a bitter and exaggerated 
Gallican, is the best known, but none of 
them were in any way worthy to pie pan 
with him. (8) Le Nain Tillemont, perhaps 
the most learned and aceurate of all Church 
historians. He was a priest entirely 
‘devoted to prayer and study; connected 
with the solitaries of Port Royal, though 
not himself a Jansenist. His famous 
Mémoires pour servir à l'histoire ecclé- 
siastique ” give materials for the history 
of the Ohurch, mostly in biographical 
form, down to the year 513, in sixteen 
quarto volumes (Paris, 1693). The his- 
tory is given almost entirely in the words 
of the ancient documents, but these ex- 
tracts from ancient authorities are united 
with an art which gives to the whole the 
smoothness and finish of a mosaic. Tille- 
mont’s accuracy would of itself entitle 
-him to rank as an historical genius. It 
never fails him, notwithstanding the vast 
amount of details with which he deals. 
The notes at the end of each volume are 
models of critical acumen. The readers 
of Gibbon are aware how- e. he 
valued Tillemont, and how greatly he is 
indebted to him. The French Ohurch 
historians soon after this date show a 
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marked falling off. They are many of 
them ble e but without 
depth of learning. Among them we ma 
name Choisy (“Histoire de l'Eglise,” 
Paris, 1706-23), the Jansenist Racine, 
Ducreux, Berault Bercastel, a popular 
writer whose history, published at the 
close of the last century, has been re-edited 
and continued down to our own time by 
Henrion (Paris, 1841). A history on a 
large scale has been written by the Abbé 
Rohrbacher, Histoire Universelle de 
l'Eglise ” (Paris 1842-48). 
he Italians, since Baronius, have done 

much less for the history of the Church 
than the French. The best Italian Church 
histories are those of Cardinal Orsi, 
whose “ Storia Eccl.” (Rome, 1748) gives 
the history of the Church in the first six 
centuries; and of Saccarelli (“ Historia 
Ecclesiastica,” down to 1185). The work 
of Graveson, a Frenchman settled in Italy, 
is now almost forgotten. Berti's com- 
pendium has little worth. Works of 
moderate compass have been written by 
Delsignore (“ Institutiones Historice,” 
Rome, 1837), and by Palma (“ Prælec- 
tiones Hist. Eccles.” Rome, 1 ; 

Much labour has been devoted to 
Church history in Germany, but the most 
complete and popular of German Church 
histories is the Protestant work of 
Neander. Fora long time German Catho- 
lies did little or nothing for this study, 
till a new era was opened by Stolberg. 
The first fifteen volumes, containing the 
“ History of the Religion of Jesus Christ 
from the creation to A. D. 430, were pub- 
lished at Vienna and Hamburg in 1806, 
seq. This work with its continuation b 
Kerz and Brischar is very voluminous, 
popular history going down to 1158, was 
written by Katerkamp (Münster, 1819- 
84), and a useful compendium by Hortig 
in 1826. Döllinger, about ten years later, 
published a compendium which carries 
the history of the Church down to the 
sixteenth century. He also began a 
Church history on a larger scale, but un- 
happily only two volumes of this excel- 
lent and learned work appeared. The 
first volume ends with Constantine; the 
second gives the external histo of the 
Church down to 680. An English ver- 
sion by Dr. Cox is taken partly from the 
compendium, partly from the larger his- 
tory, but the translation is far from accu- 
rate. Möhler’s lectures on Church histo 
were edited and published long after his 
death in an imperfect form. The com- 
pendium of Alzog (eighth edition, 1867) 
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is a moet useful work; it has been trans- 
lated a Pogi 533 history a 

t learning, but heavy in style, 
recently ap from the pen of Cardinal 
Hergenröther. The manual of Kraus 
(Treves, 1871-75) is indispensable to the 
student. In its own special line it has no 
rival, A Church history in the proper 
sense it can scarcely be called. It is 
rather an analysis of the facts, with a list 
of the original sources, and of the whole 
literature down to modern times, relating 
to each part of the subject, while s 
chronistic tables are given in an appendix. 
It is difficult to say too much in praise 
of this book. An immense amount of 
matter is compressed into less than 1,000 
peges; the arrangement is a marvel of 
simplicity and system, and the complete- 
ness of the information on books of refer- 
ence is no less admirable. It need hardly 
be said that Bishop Hefele's History of the 
Councils (in seven volumes), of which a 
second edition is now in progreas, is the 
best book on the subject and of European 

tation. 

In English we have no Catholic 
Church History worth mentioning, though 
of course rtions of the su 
ject have been treated of with great suc- 
cees by Dodd, Challoner, Butler, Lingard 
Oliver, Tierney, Rock, Northcote, an 
above all by Cardinal Newman. 

CHURCH OF CHRIST: CATHO- 
LIO CHURCH. The Roman Catechism, 
in expounding the ninth article of the 
Oreed, urges priests to explain the nature 
and authority of the Catholic Church to 
their flocks with ial frequency and 
earnestness, because of the supreme import- 
ance which belongs to the point of Christian 
doctrine. All heresy involves a rejection 
of the Church’sauthority ; and, on the other 
hand, it is impossible to accept the true 

ine concerning the Church, and at the 
same time to be a heretic. Hence, in all 
es, and against all forms of error, the 
athers and Doctors of the Catholic 
Ohurch have appealed to her teaching as 
the infallible rule of faith. If such an 
appeal was necessary at every time, there 
is a more than ordinary need at the pre- 
sent day for insisting upon this article of 
the Oreed, I believe in the holy Catholic 
Church.” It is misunders by Pro- 
testants more utterly than by most at 
least of their predecessors in separation, 
and the true sense of the ninth article in 
the Apostles’ Creed is the hinge on which 
all our controversy with Protestants turns. 
We propose to consider (4) the Church of 
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Christ as described in the New Testament ; 
(B) this Church as it existed in the ages 
which came immediately after that of the 
Apostles; (C) to show that the present 
Catholic Roman Church is the Church 
founded by Christ and attested by Scrip- 
ture and tradition; that she, and she 
alone, is the heir to the promises of Christ 
and the ark of salvation ; (D) having dis- 
cussed the general characteristics, we shall 
conclude with a more detailed account of 
its component and constitution. 

(A) The Church as set forth in the New 
Testament.—It is well known that the 
Protestant Reformers made the Bible, and 
the Bible only, the rule of faith. With 
them the Bible came first, the Church came 
second, and occupied a very subordinato 
position.! The individual, enlightened by 
the Holy Ghost, read the Bible and received 
the true faith from its pages. A number 
of these individuals, gathered together, 
formed a church. This idea of the Church, 
it may be safely said, is still held by the 

t mass of Protestants, though it has 
ost ground, no doubt, among the learned. 
Now, the first thing which ought to strike 
an intelligent reader of the New Testa- 
ment is, that there is an importance 
attached to the Church which, from the 
Protestant point of view, is exaggerated 
and out of all due proportion, while, on 
the contrary, no adequate provision is 
made for furnishing mankind with the 
one and only means of attaining the 
truth—viz. the Bible. There is no means 
of evading this plain and evident fact. 
Christ never once told his disciples to 
write books, or promised them his help in 
doing so. Books indeed were written, 
describing the life of our Lord, and the 
Apostles wrote various epistles, as occa- 
sion served; but, so far as we can learn 
from the pages of the New Testament, the 
Apostles did not leave any listof inspired 
writings, and, except in one solitary in- 
stance, they never once even allude to 
the fact that there were any inspired 
writings at all, except those of the = 
law.? Surely, this is very strange, on the 
Protestant theory. It cannot be affirmed 
that these writings bore the marks of in- 
spiration on the surface, for the Fathers 
of the Ohurch (till the Church decided) 
were not agreed about the number and 


1 See for the Protestant doctrine of tho 
Church Mohler's admirable account, Sym- 
bolik, p. 895, seg., where abundant references are 

ven 


7 Bee St. Peter 2Ep. iii. 16, where St. Paul's 
epistles are, by implication, called Scripture. 
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titles of the Biblical books; and those 
who do not care much for the Fathers 
may be reminded that the Reformers 
themselves were at variance with one 
another on the same question, But this 
becomes stranger still, on the Protestant 
theory, when we find that, while our 
Lord and his A preserve a silence 
Me is wore 5 on 5 kad 

estament, they 8 uently and in 
most exalted 4 — of the Church. We 
find Christ telling his disciples to hear 
the Church. St. Paul speaks of the 
Church of God; of the Church which 
Christ has purchased with his blood, of 
the Church which is the pillar and ground 
of the truth, of the Church as “ the house 
of God.’ This is very intelligible to Cath- 
olics, who hold that the Church has in- 
fallible authority in all controversies of 
faith, so that, given the authority of the 
Church, the inspiration of Scripture would 
be accepted, and the decision of questions 
as to the books which composed it would 
follow as a matter of course; on the Pro- 
testant hypothesis, the phenomenon is in- 
explicable. 

Great importance, then, was given by 
the Apostles to some Church or other. 
Let us see what they understood by this 
Church. 

The Church which a7 recognised 
was, first of all, a visible body. No other 
kind of Church would have answered to 
the intention of Christ in founding it. His 
disciples were to be like “a city that is 
set on & mountain” (Matt. v. 14), “a 
candle put on a candlestick” (ib. 15). 
Christ's Church was not to consist merely 
in the invisible union of pious believers in 
Him. Far from this, in a series of para- 
bles our Lord warns his followers that 
the a om of heaven '—+.e. the Church 
which He was to establish (since none 
but the good can enter heaven in the 
literal sense)—was to consist of and 
bad. He compares his Church to a field 
in which good grain and weeds grow 
together the day of judgment; to a 
net which takes good and bad fish; to 
a wedding-feast where all the guests 
11 not clothed in the wed 5 ent 
of charity; to virgins, some of whom are 
wise, a foolish? The same charac- 


1 This title, peculiar to Matthew, exactly 

answers to the old pyg poby of the Syna- 

e. The other Gospels say “ Kingdom of 

15 See Delitzsch, History of ption, 
p. 


9 Matt. xiii. 24-80, 47-50, xxii. 2, seg., 
xxv. 1, seg. 
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teristic of the Church follows by a neces- 
Bary consequence from the duties of man- 
kind with regard to her, which will be 
presently explained. There would be no 
meaning in the admonition to “ hear the 
Church,“ if she were invisible. We could 
not accept her as our infallible guide, 
as the unfailing oracle of truth, if she 
consisted only of pious people, who are 
known and can be known, as such, to God 
alone. It is true that there is an invisible 
Church, or, rather, that the visible Church 
has an invisible side. The Church is in- 
visible so far as she has an invisible 
Head, Jesus Christ; so far as she is united 
by prayer and union under the same Head, 

hrist, to the souls in Purgatory, and 
to the “ Church of the first-born who are 
written in Heaven.“ ! It is true also that the 
Church to a great extent works invisibly. 
She is compared, not only to a spreading 
tree in which the birds of the air lodge, 
but also to the hidden leaven, the working 
of which is concealed from the eye of the 
observer. The Church gives visible sacra- 
ments, but God alone can distinguish 
with absolute certainty the souls on 
which the invisible grace of the sacra- 
ments produces its due effect. So much 
every Catholic will gladly allow. But it 
is one thing to make this admission, quite 
another, and a very different thing, to 
contend, with Luther, that God first of all 
enlightens the individual on the nature of 
the gospel, and that the individual so en- 
lightened, and already a member of the 
invisible Church, pronounces the body or 
bodies in which this true gospel is taught 
to be the true visible Church. According 
to Catholics, the recognition of and submis- 
sion to the visible Church is the ordained 
means of sharing in the invisible treasures 
of grace. The visible Church precedes 
the invisible. ‘The Lutheran reverses this 
order, and thereby separates himself from 
the teaching, not only of the Catholic 
Church, but also of the New Testament. 
The Lutheran doctrine moreover contra- 
dicts, the Catholic is in perfect harmony 
with, the whole pu of the Incarnation. 
The Son of did not content Himself 
with working invisibly on the hearts. He 
assumed a visible body, went about teach- 
ing and doing good, and at the same time 
added to his words and works the in- 
visible agency of His divine Spirit. There- 
fore he left visible representatives, who 
were to be known and seen by all, and at 
the same time took care that this out- 
ward Church should be quickened by 


1 Heb. xii. 28. 
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the invisible presence of the Holy Ghost, 
which rules and quickens the Church, as 
the soul rules and quickens the body. 
The Church, then, of the New Testa- 
ment was a visible body, and it was fur- 
ther invested with authority. A visible 
body differs from a mere mob or accidental 
bara of individual units, because the 
ormer has, while the latter has not, a re- 


gularly appointed government. We have 
seen e that the Church was to be 
elothed with power, from the fact that all 


men were to hear her. This power was 
to be wielded by the officers and rulers of 
the Church. Our Lord chose and trained 
his oe Sve As He was leaving the 
earth, he declared, All power is given to 
me in heaven and in earth. Go ye there- 
fore teach all nations.”' How great the 
wer was which had been given to our 
rd and which He committed to the 
twelve a from his own words to 
as tsoever you shall bind upon 
earth, shall be bound also in heaven: and 
whatsoever you shall loose upon earth, 
shall be loosed also in heaven ;”? and again, 
“ Whose sins ye shall forgive, they are for- 
given them: and whose you shail retain, 
they are retained.” ® 
The consideration of the Church as a 
visible body naturally leads us to speak of 
her unity. We can see that our Lord 
meant to found one Church, because He 
com his Church to a house, the keys 
of which He put into Peter’s hands; and 
again, He likens his Church, in pointed 
and emphatic words, to one single flock 
under one single shepherd. The Church, 
then, is one, because she is a single bod 
constituted under one invisible Head, 
Jesus Christ, and also under one earthl 
head, our Lord's representative upon 
—viz. St. Peter. Christ did not permit 
his followers to form themselves into 
voluntary and independent societies, 
united by individual inclinations, or for 
paps of convenience. He built his 
ouse upon 8 rock, and He gave St. Peter 
power to open and to shut the doors—.e. 
to admit some to membership and to ex- 
clude others, according to the statutes 
which Christ Himself had framed. St. 
Paul develops the idea of this unity, and 
shows exactly in what it consisted, in the 
maxim, One body and one Spirit... 
one Lord, one faith, one baptism.”* In 
other words, the unity of the Ohurch is 


assured by the unity of God Himeelf, who 

founded one Oh and continues to rule 
1 Matt. xxviii, 19. 2 Matt. xviii. 18. 
3 John xx. 28. 4 Ephes. iv. 4. 
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it by his earthly representatives. This 
unity manifests itself in a double way. 
First, it implies unity of faith—“ One 
faith.” Among the members of merely 
human institutions opinions must needs 
vary. Not so with the members of the 
Church, who are united in the one in- 
variable truth, proclaimed by the incarnate 
God. Accordingly, St. Paul beseeches his 
converts to pareen in tbis unity of be- 
lief, in which they had been established 
by the grace of God. I beseech you, 
brethren, by the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that you all speak the same thing, 
and that there be no schisma among you; 
but Paat gon be perfect in the same mind, 
and in the same judgment.“ ! Far from 
tolerating various ways of thinking; far 
from allowing scope for a judgment 
on articles of faith, or itting that men 
were free to indulge in great latitude of 
belief, provided that they were sincere and 
attentive to the natural precepts of 
morality, St. Paul exclaims, If any one 
preach to you a gospel besides that which 
1 have received, let him be accursed.” ? 
e word “ heresy,” which is used at first 
without any bad meaning in the sense of 
“ party” or “school,” occurs in the later 
writings as a term of reproach, used to 
mark those who chose for themselves in- 
stead of submitting to the faith of the 
Church, asif that fact alone were sufficient 
to brand those who presumed to exercise 
this choice. We are not left to guess 
how the Apostles judged of such a course. 
“ A man that is a heretic,” St. Paul 
writes, “after the first and second ad- 
monition, avoid: knowing that he that is 
such an one is subverted and sinneth, being 
condemned by his own judgment.“ St. 
Peter describes heretical parties or schools 
as “sects of perdition, “ and St. John, 
with all his gentleness, is no less stringent. 
“Tf any man come to you and bring not 
this doctrine, receive him not into the 
house or say to him, God save you.“ 
Next, the unity of the Church, as St. Paul 
conceives it, implies that the faithful are 
not only one because they hold the same 
faith, but also because they participate in 
the same sacraments— One 5 
In baptism all are born again; they be- 
come children of the same Father in 
heaven, and for that very reason are united 
as brethren to each other. As many of 
you as have been baptised in Christ, have 
ut on Ohrist. There is neither Jew nor 
reek; there is neither bond nor free; 


1 1 Cor. i. 10. 2 Gal. i. 9. 
5 Titus 111. 11. 4 2 Pet. . 7. § 2 John 10. 
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there is neither male nor female. For 
you are all one in Christ Jesus.” ! More- 
over, St. Paul only names baptism as one of 
the sacraments by which the unity of the 
Church is secured, and in which this unity 
displays itself, for he attributes the same 
unifying influence, and that in a higher 
, to the Eucharist. “The chalice of 
benediction, which we bless, is it not the 
communion of the blood of Christ? And 
the bread which we break, is it not the 
parie of the body of the Lord? 
or we being many are one bread, one 
body, all who partake of one bread.” * 


on the unity of her organisation, her com- 
mon faith and teaching, the discipline to 
which all are subject, the life of prayer 
and of sacramental grace to which all her 
members are called. But this sacramental 
life makes the Church holy, just as it 
makes her one. There is, indeed, a marked 
‘difference in our Lord’s teaching on the 
sanctity as contrasted with his state- 
ments on the unity of the Church. As has 
been already proved, Christ warns us 
that all the members of his Church would 
not be holy, while He never gives the 
slightest 1 an a Charch could by 
any possibili split into opposing sects. 
-But in ila ok ana and daketa n her 
members, the Church was to be in a true 
and real sense holy. She deserves to be 


so called because in Christ her Head she 


possesses the source of all sanctity ; be- 


cause by true doctrine on morals, as well | seal 


as on faith, she teaches the way to heaven; 
while by prayer and the sacraments she 
puts into men’s hands the weapons of this 
spiritual warfare, by which they can over- 
come evil and fight the good fight of faith. 
Sie ove 0 1 and pin 

imself up for it, that he might sanctify it, 
cleansi Št by the laver 91 in the 
word of life. He loves the Church as 
husbands ought to love their wives; 80 
that the marriage bond is a type of the 
union between Christ and his mystical 
body.“ Moreover, in spite of scandals, 
which were by no means lacking in Apo- 
stolic times and were often of the grossest 
‘character, the sanctity of the Church shone 
forth in the lives of her children. St. 
Paul appeals in all humility to his own 
work, to his self-denial, his arduous toils, 
his charity and gift of sympathy, to the 


1 Gal. iii. 27-29. 

2 1 Cor. x. 16, 17. A more accurate transla- 
tion would be “ It is one bread, we the many 
are one body, for all of us,” &. 
an s Ephes, v. 2%. 4 Ephes. 5. 28. 
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fruitfulness of his Apostolic teaching. For 
the first ape J eh = an saw men 
give up their s and hold all things in 
common ; they beheld not only men who 
were pure and faithful to their wives, but 
also others who embraced a perfection un- 
known even to the great sainte of the old 
law—men who embraced the celibate life, 
making themselves, in Christs words, 
“ eunuchs for the cic he of heaven’s 
sake.” St. Paul specially commends the 
unmarried state, and that not simply “on 
account of the present necessity,” but 
further, on general grounds, because “ he 
that is without a wife is solicitous for the 
things that belong to the Lord, that he 
may please God. But he that has a wife 


is solicitous for the things of the world, 


how he may please his wife, and he is 
divided.” ! us, while the heathen 
rulers were actually trying to force their 
subjects into marriage, in order to deliver 
them from the evils of profligacy, the 
members of the Ohristian commonwealth 
exhibited to the world a new order of 
things, in which, on the one hand, the holy 
marriage tie became indissoluble, and was 
rendered holier still by a great sacrament, 
while, on the other, many pressed on ta a 
higher state and even on earth led an 
angelic life. On this supernatural sancti 
of the Church, flowing from union wi 
Ohrist, developing itself in charity, zeal 
benevolence, virginity, and a thousan 
other ways, Ohrist promised to set his 
miracles. ‘These signs shall 
follow them that believe. In my name 
they shall cast out devils: they speak 
with new tongues. They shall take up 
serpents: and if they shall drink any 
deadly thing it shall not hurt them: they 
shall lay their hands opor the sick and 
they shall recover.” ? is sanctity of the 
Church, begun and really energising upon 
earth, was to be perfected in heaven. At 
the day of judgment, the wheat was to be 
separated from the weeds, the good fish 
from the bad. Then the prophet's words 
were to be fulfilled : “ Arise, arise, put on 
thy strength, O Sion; put on the 
garments of ee glory, Jerusalem, 
the city of the holy one: for henceforth 
the n eee ee shall no 
more thro eo. e marriage 
of he Lamb; of which St. John speaks in 
the Apocalypse, will be solemnised, and 


1 1 Cor. vii. 82, 88. 

2 Mark xvi. 17, 18. The authenticity of 
this section of St. Mark is disputed, but in any 
case it is very early, for Irenæus quotes it. 

? Is. Ui. l r 
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the bride of Christ will take her proper 


in his glory. 

The Catholic and Apostolic character 
of the Church in the New Testament need 
not detain us long; we have only to point 
out that these marks are included in the 

icture already drawn. The Jewish 
urch was national and therefore parti- 
cular. The Ohurch of Christ received a 
commission to teach all nations; the wall 
of partition between Jew and Gentile was 
broken down; the Church was to be 
Catholic or universal. To this Oatholic 


Church the Apostles gave laws. When 
uestions and disputes arose as to the ob- 
igation of the Jewish law, the Apostles 


with the “ancients” gave a 1 8 5 
judgment, accompanying it with t 
1 75 “ It hath 0 to the Holy 
Ghost and to us.“ On the foundation of 
rophets and apostles the Church was 
ilt,” Jesus Christ Himself being the chief 
corner-stone.” The influence of the Apos- 
tles was felt in every part of the Church, 
because all doctrine and all authority to 
teach descended from them. It was to 
the Apostles Christ had entrusted the com- 
mission of teaching and baptising all 
nations, They in turn ordained others 
and gave them power to hand on like 
authority to “faithful men ” who were to 
represent Christ in future generations. 
“ For this cause,” St. Paul writes to Titus, 
“J left thee in Crete, that thou shouldst 
set in order the things that are wanting, 
and shouldst ordain presbyters in every 
city, as I also appointed thee.”* Thus, 
the orders and mission of the whole Church 
were to be a lic, and the teaching or 
doctrine of the Church was to be apostolic 
also. What St. Paul said to the Thessa- 
lonians, he said virtually to all Christians 
with whom he was connected, directly or 
indirectly. ‘Stand firm: and hold the 
traditions which you have learned, whe- 
ther by word or by our epistle.“ One 
word more is needed before we quit this 
of our subject. It is sometimes ob- 
jected that, after all, the Roman Catholic 
Church is not really Catholic, because it 
does not, in matter of fact, include with- 
in its pale all mankind, or even all who 
feas themselves Christians. The fact is 
indisputable, but no inference against the 
Roman Catholic Church can be deduced 
from it. The Church of the Apostles was 
not Catholic in this sense, It was Catho- 
lic, not because it embraced all mankind, 
but because it claimed universul jurisdic- 
1 Acts xv. ? Ephes. if. 20. 
s Tit. i 5. 42 Theasal. U. 14. 
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tion; because it asserted its right to con- 
trol the hearts and consciences of all the 
children of Adam; because it claimed to 
speak in the name of him who had re- 
5 the . for 5 No 
obduracy on the of the heathen, no 
apostasy on the tot Christians, could 
ter the character of the Catholic Apo- 
stolic Church. Let sects increase ever so 
much, and spread and flourish in human 
estimation, still the Church remained, the 
bride of Christ and the sole heir to his 
promises. To each new sect the Church 
could say, “ Prior veni: I was here before 
you: J, not you, have received the 
commission to teach and rule the nations.” 
Another gift was necessary, without 
which the Church’s unity could not have 
continued, and even if it could have been 
maintained, would have been an evil 
rather than a blessing. There is no real 
advan in an iron constraint which 
forces men to repeat the same formulas 
and acquiesce in the same decisions; there 
is no advantage in unity, unless it be 
ay in the truth. Accordingly, our 
Lord made his Church infallible. 
Against her He promised that the gates of 
hell”—4.e, the powers of evil and of error 
issuing forth from the gates of the infernal 
city—would never prevail. He was the 
truth itself, the uncreated Wisdom, and 
to Him his disciples could boldly go, be- 
cause He “ had the words of eternal life.” 
But they were not to be worse off when 
his visible presence left them. Behold, 
I am with you all days, even to the con- 
summation of the world.”? The Holy 
Ghost was to teach them “all things.” ? 
Hence St. Paul speaks, in a already 
uoted, of “the house of God, which is 
e Church of the living God, the pillar 
and the ground of the truth.“ No error 
could ever darken the Church: no perse- 
cution could ever destroy her. ose 
who revolted from her were self-con- 
demned ; and those who listened to her 
could never be led astray by doubt or 
misbelief. What the Scriptures were, 
what the Scriptures meant—all was to be 
settled for them by the Church. They 
were favoured with a full perception of 
the truth and with an abundance of grace 
impossible under the Jewish dispensation. 
Just as our Lord impressed his hearers 
by the very fact that He spoke as one 
having authority and not as the Scribes, 
so the Church, by her lofty prerogatives as 
the bride of Ohrist and organ of the Holy 


1 Matt. xxviii. 20. # John xiv. 26, 
8 1 Tim. ili. 15. 
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Ghost, was to win the hearts of men to 
love and reverence. “Thy teacher shall 
not flee away from thee any more, and 
thine eyes shall see thy teacher. And thine 
ears shall hear the word of one admonish- 
ing thee behind thy back. This is the 
way, walk ye in it: and go not aside 
neither to the right hand nor to the left.”? 
(B) The Church of the first Ages after 
the Apostles—We have been trying to 
show that the Church of the New Testa- 
ment was One, Holy, Catholic and Apos- 
tolic, the indefectible and infallible organ 
of the truth, from which, and not from 
their private study of Biblical records, all 
nations were to learn the truth. Did any 
change occur in the rule of faith when 
the Apostles were no longer upon earth ? 
When the Apostles were gone, did the 
Protestant religion in to be, so that 
Christians went for their faith, not to the 
Church, but to the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments? Now, on the face 
of it, it is unlikely that our Lord ordained 
an elaborate system which was to con- 
tinue for a brief space and then give place 
to one radically different. But this im- 
probability rises to sheer impossibility, when 
we reflect that our Lord, far from pre- 
ring his disciples for such a change, 
istinctly promised that He was to be 
with his Church “all days;” that the 
ates of hell were not to prevail against. 
it; and so clearly implied that the Apostles 
were to have successors, endowed with 
the same powers and with the same 
infallibility. If we turn from the 
New Testament to the writings of the 
first Christians, we find everything in 
exact correspondence with the Catholic 
theory of the Church. When St. John, 
the last of the Apostles, died, there is no 
trace of any revolution which occurred in 
the system of Christian government. We 
find the bishops ruling just as the Apostles 
had done, and making the same claims 
to speak in the name of Christ. St. 
- Ignatius, the disciple of St. John, pro- 
claims the Church’s unity, and the neces- 
sity of union with and submission to her. 
“Do HORDE he writes, “without the 
pane: .. Jesus Christ is one... There- 
fore, let all of you meet together, as in 
one temple, as at one altar, as in one Jesus 
Christ.“ We are to receive one Eucharist, 
for there is one flesh of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, one altar, one chalice, as there 
is one bishop.“ Our Lord breathed 
“ incorruption into his Church.“ In his 
1 Is, xxx. 20,21. 5 Ad Philudelph. 4. 
2 Ad Magnes. 7. 4 Ad Ephes. 17. 
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epistles the term “Catholic Ohurch” ap- 
pears for the first time in Christian litera- 
ture,' and it embodies the same idea 
which he expresses elsewhere, when he tells 
the Ephesians to be “united in the mind 
of God;” and goes on to say that the 
bishops established throughout the world 
xara ra mépara) “are in the mind of Jesus 
hrist.”* In this Church he recognised a 
visible head, the Church which “ presides 
(mpoxd6nrat) in the region of the Romans.“ 
St. Ignatius is the only disciple of the 
Apostles who speaks er professo on doc- 
trinal matters in documents which still 
survive. St. Irenæus belongs to the 
second stage of the Church’s history. He 
was the faithful disciple of St. Polycarp, 
who was, like St. Ignatius, the disciple of 
St. John. St. Irenæus wrote, not later 
than 190, a treatise “against heresies,” 
the earliest dogmatic treatise which 


has been preserved to us. He stood 
face to face with develo systems of 
heresy, and this forced him to state at 


length and with precision the Catholic 
rule of faith. This rule in his estimation 
certainly was not the “ Bible and the 
Bible only.” “ We must not,” he says, 
“ seek from others the truths which it is 
easy to obtain from the Church, since into 
her, as into a rich treasury, the Apostles 
poured, as into a full stream, all which per- 
tains to the truth; so that all who will 
may drink at her hands the water of life. 
She is the gate of life; as for all the rest, 
they are thieves and robbers.”* He even 
puts to himself the imaginary case that 
“the Apostles had left no Scriptures,” an 
hypothesis which on the Protestant theory 
would have made true Christianity im- 
possible. Irenæus judged differently. 
“í Suppose,” he says, “the Apostles had left 
us no Scriptures, should we not follow the 
order of tradition which they handed 
down to those into whose hands they en- 
trusted the churchesP”® ‘The true 
knowledge is the teaching of the Apostles 
and the ancient constitution of the Church 
over the whole world (rò dpxaiop ris ex- 
KAnoias ovorTnpa xara rarròs TOU Kéopov).© 
This Church, “planted even to the ends of 
the world by the Apostles and their dis- 
ciples,inherits [their] faith.“ He regards 
the character of the Church's tradition, 
as in itself the witness to its truth. Each 
heretic in turn “ wished to set up fora 
teacher, and seceded from the sect in 


1 Ad Smyrn. 8. 5 Iren. iii. 4, 1. 
2? Ad Ephes. 8. © Ibid. iv. 88, 8. 
5 Rom., ad init. 7 Ibid. i. 10, 1. 


4 Iren. iii. 4, 1. 
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which he found himself at first. No 
man could tell the number of those who, 
each on a different plan, separated from 
the truth.”! “But the Church, dwelling, 
so to speak, in one house, as with one soul 
and one heart,constantly teaches, preaches, 
delivers this [Apostolical tradition] as 
with one mouth. There are diverse lan- 
in the world, but still the force 
of tradition is one and the same.” In 
Germany, in Gaul, and Spain, in the East, 
and in Africa, the Church holds the same 
faith.“ God Himself has bestowed the 
faith upon her, and with it the “ Holy 
Spirit, the pledge of incorruption and con- 
firmation of our faith. ... Where the 
Church is, there is the Spirit of God, and 
where the Spirit of God is, there is the 
Church and all grace; and the Spirit is 
truth.“ Hence to be outside of the 
Church is the same thing as to be outeide 
of the truth. The quotations given abun- 
dantly prove that Irenæus believed the 
Church to be one, Catholic, infallible in 
her teaching, and the source of sanctity. 
He is no less explicit in laying down her 
Apostolic character. Indeed, he makes 
this last the foundation of all the Church’s 
5 “ We must obey those who 
ve the succession from the Apostles.” It 
is from those “who have this succession 
from the Apostles, soundness of doctrine, 

conversation without reproach, s 
pure and incorruptible, that we must learn 
the trath.” „They are the men who ex- 
und the Scriptures for us without 
danger ” of error. And,if we ask how 
we are to know that the bishops have 
retained sound doctrine and the true tra- 
dition, the answer is that with the suc- 
cession of the episcopate they have re- 
ceived a sure gift of truth (charisma 
veritatis) according to the will of 
the Father.“ We cannot put the belief of 
St. Irenæus better than in the words of a 
learned Protestant far removed from any 
sympathy with it. Irensus*® makes the 
preservation of sound doctrine and the 
presence of the Holy Ghost dependent 
upon the bishops who in legitimate suc- 
cession represent the Apostles, and. 
this manifestly because he wants at any 
price to have a security for the unity of 
the visible Church.” St. Irenæus finds the 
centre of this unity in the Roman Church, 
“ with which, because of its more powerful 
principality, every Church must 
that is, the faithful everywhere—in which 

1 Iren. i. 28, 1. 2. 5 Ibid. iil. 24, 1. 
7 Ibid. i. 10, 2. 4 Ibid. iv. 26, 2 and 5. 

5 Ziegler, Trenddus, p. 150. 
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the tradition of the Apostles has ever been 
preserved by those on every side.” But 
the interpretation of these words belongs 
to the article on the Pope. 

Other testimonies may be added from 
the same period. Clement of Alexandria 
tells us that “ the true Church is one, the 
Church which is really ancient.” it is 
one, he says, because God is one, though 
men try to split it up into many heresies. 
He speaks of heresies “which abandon the 
Church which is from the beginning,” and 
avers that “ he who falls into heresy, goes 
through a desert without water.“? Ter- 
tullian holds similar uage in con- 
troversy with heretics. er and over 
again he appeals to the Apostolic founda- 
tion of the Catholic Church. We commu- 
nicate with the Apostolic Church, because 
there is no difference of doctrine between 
us; this is an evidence of truth”—+.e. a proof 
that what we teach is true.“ The Apostles 
knew all truth,‘ and taught it to the 
churches.’ He proves the truth of Catho- 
lic doctrine from the fact that the Church 
is preserved from error by the Holy Ghost, 
whose office it is so to preserve her; from 
the very fact that all Catholics hold the 
same doctrine, arguing that if the churches 
had fallen into error, they would not all 
have fallen into the same error, since “ that 
which is found one [and the g amo 
many, is not an error, but a tradition.” 
Finally, to return to Tertullian’s teachin 
on the Apostolicity of the Church, wit 
which we began, he urges that Catholics 
can, heretics cannot,claim communion with 
any Church of Apostolic origin.’ 

We have said enough perhaps on this 
division of the abject bat from Tertullian 
we may fitly pass to him who used to call 
Tertullian his master, the great St. 
Cyprian. He defines the Church as “ the 
laity united to their bishop (sacerdoti) 
and pastor.” The Church is one and un- 
divided, “ being bound in one by the adhe- 
sion of bishops in mutual communion.” “ 
The saying which is regarded as express- 
ing the very essence of Popish bigotry, 
and which has ever been specially offensive 
to Protestants, viz. “no salvation outside 
the Church” (“ extra ecclesiam nulla 
salus ”) is found word for word in Cy- 
prian.“ Heresy is a stain which even 

l Clem. Al., Strom. vii. 17. 

2 Ibid. i. 19. 5 Ibid. 25. 

5 Præscr. 21,32. © Ibid. 28. 

4 Ibid. 22. 7 Adv. Mare. i. 21. 

s Cyprian, Ep. Ixvi.; the numbering of 
the epistles here follows the recent critical 
edition by Hartel. 

9 Ep. lxxiii 
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blood shed for the truth of Ohrist can- 
not wash away.“ 

C) The Catholic Roman Church, the 
Church of the New Testament and of the 
Futhers.— The real difficulty in thecontro- 
versy with all who are not Catholics is to 
prove that the four notes of the Church 
given in the Constantinopolitan Creed, 
“one, holy, Catholic and Apostolic 
Church,” are the true marks by which the 
Church of Christ may be distinguished from 
the sects. When that is done, the ques- 
tion between Catholics and their opponents 
is almost at an end, for a Protestant body 
can scarcely pretend with seriousness to 
be the “one, holy, Catholic and Apostolic 
Church.“ In fact, no single Protestant 
body, so far as we are aware, professes to 
be the one Church. But neither can it be 
maintained that Protestant bodies taken 
together, or Protestants and Catholics to- 

ether, or Anglicans, Greeks and Roman 
Gatholics together, form the one Church. 
These different bodies are not one in doc- 
trine; they hold no visible communion 
with each other; much less are they ruled 
by one visible government; they cannot, 
therefore, form one visible b Just as 
little can any of the bodies which are 
severed from the unity of the faith, claim 
the title of Catholic. No Protestant sect 
asserts its right to universal dominion ; 
such sects are essentially national or local 
in their character, and exhibit a certain 
amount of toleration to each other. The 
Scotch Presbyterian Church is not aggr: 
sive in England: the English Episcopalian 
Church makes no attempt to exercise juris- 
diction over the French or Italian nations, 
No Protestant body dares to say, I am 
the Catholic Church; out of my pale there 
is no salvation; all men must hear me and 
submit to me: if they refuse, it is at their 
ril.” Even the Greek schismatical 
hurch does not seriously attempt to 
convert the French or even the English 
to its special form of Christianity. Simi- 
larly it might be shown that no separated 
body can rightly call itself holy or Apos- 
tolic; but we need not enter at length on 
the treatment of these points, because we 
shall have to point out presently that 
the Catholic Roman Church isin exclusive 
possession of these marks, which serve with 
the other two todistinguish the true Church. 
Suffice it to say that no single Protestant 
body, no schismatical body of any kind, 
can by any possibility have received its 
mission from the Apostles. At some time 
or other, each separated itself from the 
1 De Unitat. Ecclesie, 14. 
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unity of the Church and started a new and 
independent life, so that its present doc- 
trine and its present independent state 
cannot have come down to it in unbroken 
succession from the A of Christ. 
Indeed, no Protestant Church professed to 
have received its doctrine in unbroken 
succession from the Apostles. The Angli- 
can body, for example, declares expressly 
that Christianity was grossly corrupted ; 
that this corruption affected the English 
church among others, and that she at the 
time of the Reformation reverted to the 
1 of primitive doctrine. The 
mark of sanctity was conspicuously absent 
in the founders of the Greek schism and of 
the Protestant churches. Nor can any 
body which is not Catholic possess the 
means of holiness. Even if the true 
sacraments are given, they are given and 
taken against Christ’s will, for the simple 
reason that they are given outside of the 
Church which He founded and by those 
who hold no commission to administer 
them. They are therefore given and re- 
ceived sacrilegiously and cannot profit the 
recipient, unless he is excused by invin- 
cible ignorance. 

The Catholic Roman Church, on the 
other hand, claims with good right to be 
“one, holy, Catholic and Apostolic.” She 
is one because all her members are united 
under one visible head, the Bishop of 
Rome, who is the centre of unity, and who 
has received supreme power to rule and 
govern the Church of God. He does 80 
along with the bishops whom the Hol 
Ghost has appointed also “torule the Ohure 
of God,” an office which they exercise in 
union with, and in subordination to, the suc- 
cessorof St. Peter. The Church, then, if we 
look at its constitution, is one, as truly as, 
indeed far more truly than, any nation can 
be one. Some years ago a great deal was 
eaid about the unity of Germany, which 
was eagerly desired by many. rmans 
had many points in common: they all 
spoke the same language; the same blood 

owed in their veins; they were proud of 
the same literature; they were bound to- 
gether by many ennobling recollections, 
and, in some measure, by common aspira- 
tions. But the German States were not 
one, because they were not under one 
government. After a military struggle, 
the unity of the empire was, at least 
to a great extent, secured, because the 
great majority of Germans were placed 
under one single rule. This unity Christ 
provided for his Church by placing it 
under Peter and his successors. ut, 
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whereas earthly governments cease to 
be, and nations may be severed and 
divided, Christ took care that the go- 
vernment of his Church should never 
fail—that it should continue to the end 
of time, one and indivisible. He made 
Peter the rock, and promised that the 
gates of hell shall never tan against 
the Church built upon it. at this unity 
of government is possessed by the Oatho- 
lic Roman Church at this day, is an un- 
questioned and unquestionable fact. No 
leas clear is the Church’s unity in faith. 
All Roman Catholics believe the Church 
in communion with the Pope to be in- 
fallible in faith and morals. The freest 
discussion is permitted on matters of 
pD i ven of theological opinion. But 
all the faithful, by the very fact that they 
are Catholics, admit that they are bound 
to hear the voice of the Church, and when 
the Pope solemnly issues a definition of 
faith, when tho pastors united teacha truth 
asof faith, then all controversy is at an end. 
The Protestant principle of private judg- 


mentis, from the very necessity of the case, 
a principle of division. A belief in the 


ift of infallibility which our Saviour has 
ed on his Church is in its own 

nature a principle of unity. This unity 
of government and belief is perfected 
unity of worship. The Catholic Churc 
all over the world offers to God the one 
worship really worthy of Him—viz. the 
sacrifice of the Mass, Everywhere she 
administers the same sacraments with the 
same essential rites. 

The Catholic Roman Church is also 
holy. She gives the true sacraments, and 
it is in the unity of the Church, and there 
only, that these sacraments are means of 
grace. Because of her infallibility she 
teaches, and is sure to teach, a holy doc- 
trine, thereby differing from the Protestant 
Reformers, who taught that man is justi- 
fied by mere faith without good works; 
that man’s will is not free; that God has 
predestined some to eternal ruin without 
any fault of theirs. It may be safely said 
2 if 5 5 virtuous, it is a 

use, but in spite of, the he taught 
those who founded the Protestant reli- 
on, while a bad Catholic is bad because 


e does not practise the faith which he 
holds. er, the holiness of the 


Church is seen in the sanctity of Christ 
and his Apostles who founded her; in the 
constancy of the m who sealed her 
faith with their blood; in the lives of the 

t saints, who have adorned her in all 
ages; in the lofty perfection to which her 
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riests and religious are called. The Re- 
ormers ought to have been—considerin 
the exalted mission which they prof 
to have received direct from heaven—men 
of manifest and heroic sanctity. Let the 
reader study the character of Luther as 
rtrayed by learned Protestants, such as 
allam or Sir William Hamilton in his 
Essays: let him then peruse the defence of 
Luther against his Protestant assailants, 


by Archdeacon Hare; and he will see how 


far Luther fell short of the ordinary moral 
standard, let alone heroic sanctity. Is it 
credible that God used such a man as the 
great instrument for re-introducing the 
gospel into Europe? Then let the reader 
turn to the lives of the great Catholic 
saints— St. Ignatius, St. Charles Borromeo, 
St. Francis Xavier, and many others— 
whom God raised up at the very time when 
somany were deserting the Church of Christ 
and stigmatising her as apostate and cor- 
rupt. Or, again, let anyone impartially 
consider the state to which a priest is 
called, and compare it with that of a Pro- 
testant clergyman. The former is for- 
bidden the enjoyment of domestic life, 
that he may give himself entirely to the 
service of God and his brethren. Day by 
day he must recite the Divine Office; prac- 
tically he is obliged to offer frequently the 
holy sacrifice, so that he has the most 
powerful motive for keeping his conscience 

ure. The life of a 1 is utterly unlike 
that of other men. A Protestant minister, 
on the other hand, scarcely differs, so far 
as his state goes, from the laymen around 
him, and if, as is often the case, he is a man 
of exemplary zeal and self-denial, it is not 
his Church which makes him so. Lastly, 
the Catholic Church at all times produces 
eminent servants of God, who, according 
to Christ's promise, perform works of 
wonder, like his own. So confident is 
the Catholic Church that she possesses a 
succession of saints whose sanctity is evi- 
denced by miracles, that she actually pos- 
sesses a regular tribunal for the investi- 
gation of their heroic virtues and the 
miracles which attested it. It is certain 
that no heretical sect, no church except 
the Catholic Roman Church, would ven- 
ture, in the broad light of civilisation, to 
set 15 euch a court. 

e Church is continually aggressive, 
and she will acknowledge no rival. 
Wherever it is possible she sends her mis- 
sionaries and plants churches. She claims 
universal jurisdiction. The common sense 
of mankind acknowledges her Catholic 
character. Various sects claim the name 
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of Oatholic, but they never succeed in 
persuading others to acknowledge this 
claim, and they scarcely seem to believe 
in it themselves. They are known as 
the Church of a particular country, as 
the Ohurch of England, the Church of 
Scotland, &c.; by the name of some heret- 
ical founder, Calvinists, Lutherans, &c.; 
never as Catholics, Even separatists who 
have maintained the priesthood and the 
Oatholic rites are not known to the world 
generally as Catholics but as Jansenists, 
“Qld Catholics,” &c. The argument of St. 
Augustine holds as good now as in his own 
day. He says he was kept in the Church 
by the “ very name of Catholic which not 
without cause among so many heresies 
that Ohurch alone has obtained; so that, 
although all heretics wish to be called 
Catholic, no heretic, if a stranger asks the 
way to the Catholic Church, dares to 
point out his own basilica or house.” ! The 
Church in no way remits her claim to be 
Catholic when she also speaks of herself 
as Roman. It is the distinctive mark of 
Catholics to be in communion with the 
Roman see. And this use of Roman as 
equivalent to Catholic is not of recent 
date. “ The Catholics,” Cardinal Newman 
writes, during this period [viz. that of 
the Arian Goths] were denoted by the 
additional title of Romans. Of this there 
are many proofs in the histories of St. 
Gregory of Tours, Victor of Vite, and the 
Spanish councils.” .. . After giving one 
accidental reason for which the Catholics 
at that time were called Romans, Oardinal 
Newman proceeds: The word certain] 
contains also an allusion to the faith an 
communion of the Roman See. In this 
sense the Emperor Theodosius, in his 
letter to Acacius of Beroea, contrasts it 
with Nestorianism, which was within the 
empire as well as Catholicism; during the 
controveray raised by that heresy, he ex- 
horts him and others to show themselves 
approved priests of the Roman religion.’” 
Later on similar passages are adduced 
from the Emperor Gratian and St. 
Jerome.” 

The Roman Church is Apostolic, be- 
cause her doctrine is the faith once revealed 
to the Apostles, which faith she guards 
and explains, without adding to it or taking 
from it; because the orders of her clergy 
come by unbroken succession from the 
Apostles; because she is incommunion with 
Rome, the Apostolic see by pre-eminence, 

1 August. Ep. Fundam. c. 4, quoted by 
Billuart. 

2 Development, p. 280, seg. 
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for the Roman bishop is the successor of 
St. Peter, to whom ist entrusted his 
flock, to whom He gave the keys of his 
house, so that communion with Rome 
makes the Church’s mission that is, her 
authority to teach—apostolic. Other sees 
of Apostolic foundation have fallen away 
into heresy; and in the Catholic Roman 
Church the See of Peter remains the un- 
failing centre of unity. Sects may pre- 
serve the Apostolic succession of bishope, 
and so may have true orders; but no 
sect can have Apostolic mission and so be 
Apostolic, because all mission is lost the 
moment that a separation from the Roman 
See is effected. 
D) The Constitution of the Church. 
@ may now dismiss controversy, and 
attempt a concise account of the mili- 
tant Church and the belief of Oatholies 
regarding it. It may be defined as “the 
society of the faithful who are baptised 
and united by the profession of the same 
faith, participation in the same sacraments 
and the same Woraliip, to each other, and 
who are under one head in heaven, viz. 
Christ, one head on earth, viz. the 
Pope, his Vicar.” Thus the Church 
consists of those who “are baptised,” be- 
cause baptism makes us aaber of the 
Ohurch ; who are united in faith, sacra- 
ments and worship, because since the 
Ohurch is intended to put men in pos- 
session of heaven, her members must be 
united in the means necessary for the 
attainment of this end—viz. faith, sacra- 
ments, and worship; her members are 
all under one head, otherwise the Church 
would not be one body; lastly, the Ohurch, 
being a visible body, must have a visible 
head and centre of unity. 
The Church then, though it consists of 
good and bad members, does not include 
eretics, schismatics, or (at least in the 
strict and full sense of membership) per- 
sons severed from her unity by the greater 
excommunication.’ ThisChurch is divided 
into the ecclesia docens (i.e. the body of the 
pastors who teach the faith) and the 
ecclesia credens (i. e. the faithful who are 
taught the faith and who accept it). The 
teaching or ruling body of the Church is 
composed, (1) of the Pope, who is the 
vicar of Christ and successor of Peter; 
who is the centre of unity, so that none 


1 Certain questions agitated in the theo- 
logical schools arc passed over here: e.g. whether 
As schismatics ” (i.e. persons holding the 

faith of the Church, but separated by 
schism) may still be called mem of the 
Church. 
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who are not in communion with him are 
Catholics at all; and who possesses imme- 
diate and ordinary jurisdiction over all the 
faithful—i.e. not only over all the laity, 
but over all T pastors, 5 en 
is ity ma 2 (2) the bishops, 
who rule . portions of Ohrist's 
flock which have been committed to their 
charge, with ordinary jurisdiction and in 
virtue of divine appointment, but still in 
union with and in subordination to the 
Pope. (3) Of the inferior clergy, who 
are subordinate to the bishops and repre- 
eent them, but who are not necessary to 
the Church in the same sense as that 
in which the bishops are, since bishops, 
N their flocks with ordinary juris- 

iction belong to the divine and inalter- 
able constitution of the Church; not so 
vicars-general, ish-priesta, &c. The 
Pope, indeed, may remove bishops, may 
alter the boundaries of dioceses, suppress 
them or unite them; a country may lose 
its hierarchy and become subject to Vicars 
Apostolic, who are mere delegates of the 
Pope. But there always has been and 
there always will be an episcopate, pre- 
siding over dioceses and ruling them, in 
subjection, of course, to the Pope, but still 
with ordinary jurisdiction. 

The ecclesia credens, or body of the 
faithful, is infallible in its belief concern- 
ing faith in morals: i. e. in theological lan- 
guage, the Church has a passive infalli- 

ility; but, as the faithful are bound to 
learn the faith from their pastors, it follows 
that the Church has an active as well asa 
passive infallibility: i. e. the faithful can- 
not err in what they believe, because the 
same Holy Spirit which enables them to 
believe what their pastors teach provides 
that these pastors shall teach the truth 
with unerring voice. The pastors of the 
Church may exercise this divine gift in 
several ways. The Pope, in his supreme 
office of universal teacher, may define a 
doctrine on faith and morals, to be held 
by the whole Church ; in which case, ac- 
cording to the decision of the Vatican 
Council, he is infallible. Again, the Pope 
may convoke a particular synod and in 
union with it define a doctrine of faith which 
he afterwards promulgates to the whole 
Church. Once mere, the Pope may convoke 
a general council, and confirm its decisions 
on matters of faith. Lastly, the Church dis- 
persed may exercise her infallibility : s.e. 
the Pope and the bishops throughout the 
world, in the ordinary performance of 
their duty, and without formally concert- 

1 Concil. Vatican., “ Past. Stern.“ cap. 8. 
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ing together, may teach certain truths to 
the body of the Church as of divine faith. 
In all these cases, Catholics without ex- 
ception maintain, and are bound to main- 
tain, that the teaching given is infallible. 
It only remains to determine the 
subject-matter to which this infallibility 
extends. Clearly, neither Pope nor 
Church can put forth new dogmas for 
acceptance. The faith has been“ once de- 
livered to the saints.” The Vatican Coun- 
cil lays down this pout with great luci- 
dity. “The Holy Ghost was not pro- 
mised to the successors of Peter in order 
that, through his revelation, they might 
manifest new doctrine, but in onder that 
through his assistance [the successors of 
Peter] might religiously guard, and faith- 
fully expound, the revelation handed 
down by the Apostles, or the deposit of 
the faith.” The Church, then, has no in- 
iration : she cannot receive fresh revela- 
tions, to be imposed on the belief of the 
faithful. Her office is confined to ex- 
pounding the original revelation, to the 
condemnation of new error and the draw: 
ing out of ancient truth, which may not, 
as yet, have been perfectly understood b 
the faithful. Hence when the Churc 
defines an article of faith—such, for exam- 
le, as the Immaculate Conception of the 
lessed Virgin—thereis a double obligation 
of belief. ret, we are bound to confess 
that the doctrine is true and to be accepted 
without doubt; next, that this doctrine 
was revealed to the Apostles and pre- 
served in the deposit of faith, as contained 
in Scripture and tradition. It need 
scarcely be said that this belief in the 
permanent and inalterable character of 
revealed truth is perfectly consistent with 
the theory of development as maintained 
by Cardinal Newman and other eminent 
Catholic divines. It is one thing to hold 
that the deposit of faith was given in its 
fullness to the Apostles; quite another to 
assert that every article of this faith has 
been apprehended fully and clearly by the 
faithful generally in all of the 
Church. On certain great and central 
truths—e.g. the Divinity of Ohrist; his 
presence in the Eucharist; the forgiveness 
of sin through baptism and penance ; the 
unity and infallibility of the Church—the 
faith of Oatholics has been clear from 
the first. On other questions a certain 
obscurity prevailed, and the Catholic 
dogmas were developed by the slow action 
of time and controversy. Consequences 
had to be drawn from principles, and only 


by degrees did it appear how much these 
N 
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principles involved. Individual Fathers 
might fall into exaggeration or commit 
themselves to incomplete and one-sided 
statements. They might fix their atten- 
tion on the truths which it was their 
business at the moment to defend against 
the heresy of the day, and fall into in- 
accurate language, which could be used 
unjustly, indeed, but not without a show 
of plausibility—by heretics who fell into 
error at the opposite extreme from the 
errors which these Fathers opposed. It 
may be freely admitted, then, that the de- 
finitions of councils have gone beyond the 
teaching of individual Fathers, but then 
this is precisely because these Fathers had 
fallen short to some extent of the original 
teaching of the Apostles. In the course 
of years heresy was met by new and ade- 

uate expression of truth, delivered from 
the first; but, after all, the stream of doc- 
trine rose no higher than its source. 

Thus the Church’s infallibility in de- 
fining articles of faith is limited to the 
definition of truths already contained in 
Scripture and Tradition. But within this 

rovince her word, and her word alone, is 

ecisive. To her, and not to private in- 
dividuals, it belongs authoritatively to 
interpret Scriptures. She has determined 
the books of which Scripture is made up; 
it is hers to judge of their meaning. j 
too, she is the guardian of tradition and 
no one can appeal either to Scripture or 
to history against her definition without 
making shipwreck of the faith and for- 
feiting the name of Catholic by the very 
act. Individuals may of course devote 
themselves to the study of Scriptural exe- 
gesis, and of history, and the Church in all 
ages has encouraged these studies and 
commended those who have pursued them, 
Moreover, few studies, if pursued in a really 
scientific and impartial spirit, tend more 
to strengthen belief in the Church’s claim. 
But to say that a private person may on 
the strength of his investigations set at 
defiance the Church’s definition is tan- 
tamount to a denial of the Ohurch’s 
infallibility. 

We have just said that the Church’s 
infallibility in articles of faith does not ex- 
tend beyond the truths contained in the 
original revelation. But almost all theo- 
logians are agreed that the Church is 
endowed with a further infallibility, on 
matters which are so closely connected 
with revealed truth that, unless the Church 
were infallible in pronouncing upon them, 
her infallibility, in defining the faith itself, 
would come to nothing, or at least fail to 
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effect the ends for which it was bestowed 
upon her. Thus the Church is infallible in 
deciding that a book 1 ap heretical doc- 
trine: in 1 , for example, that 
false and heretica PTO pOriliOnE are to 
be found in the work of Jansenius on 

e. Otherwise the Ohurch’s con- 

emnation of false doctrine would be 
almost useless, since the faithful would be 
free to maintain that the Church had misg- 
understood the meaning of the supposed 
heretic, and thus they might continue to 
feed on poisonous pastures. So again, the 
Church 1s infallible in the canonisation of 
saints: s.e, in deciding that a particular 
individual practised virtue in an heroic 
degree and now reigns with Christ in 
heaven; else she would be proposing false 
models to her children, and encouraging a 
veneration completely misplaced: to do 
which would amount to nothing less 
than forfeiting, or at least obscuring, 
her note of sanctity. Similar cases in 
which the Ohurch’s infallibility extends 
beyond the deposit of faith might be 
mentioned. But it must be remembered 
that the Church is not infallible in such 
facts as are merely personal and historical. 
She may err in her judgment on the guilt 
or innocence of individuals who come be- 
fore her tribunal; documents may be ac- 
cepted as genuine in her councils which 
are really spurious; historical errors may 
exist in the offices of the Breviary, a 

roved as it is by the judgment of the 

ope and the Church. Error on such 
matters is possible, because they form no 
part of the faith, nor does error in 
to them detract from the perfection with 
which the Church guards that faith. 

(For the Church of the New Testa- 
ment, see the admirable account in Döllin- 
gers“ First Age of the Church.“ Möhler's 
Symbolism (“ Symbolik“) contains a mas- 
terly exposition of the differences between 
Catholics and Protestants on the subject of 
the Ohurch. Cardinal Newman’s “ Deve- 
lopment of Christian Doctrine abounds 
with valuable matter on this subject.) 

CHURCH: PLACE OF CHRIS- 
TIAN ASSEMBLY. Churches may, 
in one sense, be said to be as old as Chris- 
tianity itself, for places of Christian meet- 
ing are frequently mentioned in the New 
Testament—e.g. in 1 Cor. xi. 22, xiv. 84. 
At first no doubt private houses were used 
for this purpose, and thus St. Paul, 
Coloss. iv. 15, writes, “Salute the brethren 
whoareat Laodicea, and N ymphas, and the 
Church that is in his house.” The same 
expression is used of Prisca and Aquila, ` 
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both at Rome, in Rom. xvi. 5; and at 
hesus, 1 Cor. xvi. 19; and alsó of 
ilemon, either at Colossæ or Laodicea 
(Philemon, 2). This state of things con- 
tinued after the Apostolic age, though it is 
impossible to determine exactly when the 
gatherings in the houses of private Chris- 
tians gave wa 55 ga in build- 
ings erected for the purpose. Justin gives 
ny famous description of the celebration 
of the Eucharist among Christians of his 
time, but he does not make any mention of 
churches in the later sense. Some light is 
thrown on the early Christian assemblies by 
the words quoted by De Rossi, collegium 
uod est in domo Sergiæ Pauling ”! (“the 
Aub which is in the house of Sergia 
Paulina“); for the Christians were first 
pn aha by the Roman government as 
4 Collegia or burial clubs, and protected 
this | toleration they no doubt 
held their first assemblies for public wor- 
ship. However, at the beginning of the 
third century, we find clear proof that 
churches properly so called began to be 
erected. us Mius Lampridius in his 
Life of Alexander Severus (222-235) re- 
lates that this Emperor confirmed the 
Christians in possession of a place of wor- 
ship. St. Gregory the wonder-worker 
is said by his namesake of Nyssa, to have 
built several churches; and when the per- 
secution of Diocletian broke out, the sight 
of Christian churches was familiar to all, 
The edict of that Emperor, usually 
assigned to the year 302, ordered their 
destruction. As soon as this last persecu- 
tion was over, and the peace of the Church 
secured by Oonstantine, Christians began 
to erect churches on a magnificent scale, 
and thus seized the first opportunity of 
manifesting that outward respect to God 
and his house which is characteristic of 
Catholics. Eusebius has left an elaborate 
description of the church built at 
between 313 and 322. He tells us of ita 
great wall of enclosure, which has left its 
traces to this day; of its portico openin 
into the atrium, in the centre of whic 
there was a fountain for the purification 
of the worshippers as they entered; of the 
great doors, the nave, the aisles with 
geno above them ; of the “ thrones” 
or the clergy, and of “the most holy 
altar” surrounded with oe of ex- 
quisite work.“ In short, the Ohurch ex- 
hibited the pomp of Catholic worship as 
soon as it was possible to do so. 
1 Roma Sotterranea, i. p. 209, quoted by Dr. 
Lightfoot, Comment. on Oeiossians. J 
2 Euseb. H. E. x. 4, § 87, seg. 
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The changes of style in church-building 
at different epochs do not concern us 
here; but it is worth while to note the 
arrangements of the earliest Christian 
churches. 

According to the rule laid down in the 
Apostolic Constitutions,’ the Church was 
to have the sanctuary at the east end, the 
reason being that by this means the Chris- 
tians in church were enabled to pray as 
they were used to pray in private, t.e. 
facing the east.“ However, this rule was 
by no means universally observed. The 
church at Tyre, of which we have already 
3 had the entrance at the east and 

e sanctuary of course at the west; and 
ancient churches in Rome (e.g. St. John 
Lateran) are preserved in manner, 
The fact is that, as we shall presently see, 
it was impossible, according to the position 
which the bishop occupied, that both he 
and his flock should pray facing in the 
same direction. If the rule in the Apo- 
stolic Constitutions was followed, the 
people faced east, the bishop west; if the 
church was placed like that built at Tyre, 
or like those said to have been erected by 
Constantine at Rome, then the people had 
to face westwards, but the celebrant 
looked towards the east. The form of 
the church described in the A lic 
Constitutions was an oblong, terminating 
at the inner end in a semicircular projec 
tion, called concha or apse. In this a 
the altar was placed; behind the altar the 
bishop’s throne was placed; the priests 
ste ty seats which formed a semicircle, 


the bishop’s seat being in the midst, and 
the bishop and the priests being so placed 
asto look towards the people. Origen calls 


this place in which the seats of the bishops 
and priests were set round the altar, presby- 
terium. It corresponds to what we now 
call the sanctuary, a name which was not 
introduced till the middle ages. Of the 
deacons, some stood in the presbyterium, 
others were stationed in the body of the 
church to keep order among the people. 
In the church of St. Agnes in the Roman 
Catacombe, we can still discover this 
ancient arrangement of the presbyterium. 
At each side of the a e, at the north 
and southcorners, if the apse looked east— 
there were racroddpia or cells for the re- 
servation of the Blessed Sacrament and 
for keeping the sacred vessels. 

The laity were placed in the nave, a 
name which has arisen from the compari- 
son of the Church to a ship, which we 

1 Apost. Constit. ii. 57. 
2 Clem. Al. Strom, vii. 7. 
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meet with even in the Apostolie Constitu- 
tions. In the middle stood the reader 
on a raised place.” Since the bi op also 
is said to have sat in the middle, although 
his throne really stood at the east end, we 
are justified in supposing that the reader’s 
pulpit was between the north and south 
sides of the nave—in other words, at the 
east of the nave, and so, close to the pres- 
byterium. St. Cyprian! describes the 
5 position of the reader, as he 

on the pulpit (pulpitum) in the sight 
of the congregation. 

Nearest to the presbyterium, places 
were reserved for the virgins, widows and 
aged women.“ The next part of the nave 
was parted off into two spaces, each with 
separate doors: one of these portions was 
for men, the doors being guarded by 
ostiarts ; the other for women, the doors 
being p in c of deaconesses. 
We learn from the t testimony of 
Origen that the last place, ie. the most 
remote from the altar—was given to the 
catechumens. No doubt, however, the 
catechumens were placed nearer to the 
altar than the penitents, though it is diffi- 
cult to determine the position occupied 
by the different classes of penitenta er- 
tullian® speaks of criminals, who were 
driven not only from the threshold, but 
from any 155 under the roof of the 
church; and Cyprian says of penitents, 
‘Let them come to the threshold of the 
church, but by no means pass over it.” “ 
‘We may perhaps conclude that the more 
advanced class of penitents (the “ hearers”) 
were placed in the porch (vd p), while 
persons under excommunication were put 
outside of the church altogether. e 
buildings attached from ancient times to 
the church, such as the sacristy, baptist- 
ery, &c., are described in separate articles. 

As has been already said, we are con- 
sidering the church from the theological 
or esiastical, not from the architec- 
tural point of view, so that we say nothing 
of the different styles which have pre- 
Mgr in e West. According- 

, having ri e arrangements of 
a Christian church in primitive ages, we 
may now pass on to speak of the modern 
regulations on the subject of church- 
building. We shall follow as our guide a 
recent writer on this subject, Msgr. de 


1 Cyprian, Ep. xxxviii., ed. Hartel. 

2 IIpecBurides, in the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions. There is some dispute as to the meaning 
of the word. 

3 Tertull. De Pudicit. c. 4. 

4 Cyprian (ed. Hartel), Ep. xxx., 5 6. 
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Montault, in his “ Traité pratique de la 
Construction des Eglises.” 

A church is a building intended for 
the general use of the faithful, and is for 
this reason distinct from a chapel, which 
is intended for the convenience of some 
RA college, &c.; or from an oratory, 
which is essentially domestic or private. 
The principal churches are called basili- 
cas, and these again are subdivided into 
pres and patriarchal, and into minor 

ilicas. The chief church of a diocese 
is called a cathedral, and a cathedral 
may be patriarchal, primatial, metro- 
politan, according to the dignity of the 
prelate who holds it. An abbatial church 
is the seat of an abbot; if served by a 
chapter, a church is called collegiate. 
The title parish-church explains itself. 
The ter Basilicas are called “ most 
poly, while “most illustrious” and 
“ illustrious ” (perinsigne and insigne) are 
names of honour given respectively to 
lesser basilicas and collegiate churches, 
by favour of the Holy See. 

The place on which a church is to be 
built is to be designated by the bishop. 
as is expressly ordered both by the Ponti- 
fical and canon law. There must be an 
open space all round the church, but this 

cores of the eer a not 
orbi e placing of houses for the 
bishop or 5 at the side. There 
should be 5 or door openi 
into a private house, unless permission to 
that effect has been obtained from Rome. 
There is no rule which requires the sanc- 
tuary to be placed at the east end, though 
Ferraris considers this arrangement more 
suitable. In the middle ages, pains were 
taken to place the sanctuary so that it 
looked towards the point at which the 
sun rose when the foundations were traced. 
During the last three centuries this orien- 
tation, as it is called, has been much 
neglected. Nor, again, need the church 
be of any particular style, since the Church 
has sanctioned by use all kinds of eccle- 
siastical architecture. Moreover, churches 
are built in all forms and shapes: that of 
a Latin cross, of a Greek cross (which is a 
cross with four equal branches), of a rect- 
angle, circle, &c. The plans when com- 
pleted must be submitted to the bishop 
and approved by him. 

The laity are placed in the nave of 
the church. The separation of the sexes, 
which, as we have seen above, dates from 
the infancy of the Church, continued 
during the middle ages. It was the 
custom to place the women on the north, 
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the men on the south side of the nave. 
This separation of men from women in 
church is now sory generally neglected, 
but it is required by the Roman Ritual 
and the “Ceremonial of Bishops,” when 
it can be managed without inconvenience. 
Catholics are of course bound to show 

t to the church as the house of 
God. Men must uncover their heads, 
women, according to St. Paul’s rule, must 
have their heads covered. Ecclesiastical 
5 from time to time has in- 
terv to suppress abuses contrary to 
this respect, and has severely interdicted 
unnecessary talking, the sale of pious 


objecta, ing, &c., in the church. It 
is, however, to be observed that ecclesias- 
tical authority permits certain reunions 


which are not of a strictly religious cha- 
racter to take place in church. Thus in 
1669 the Sacred Con tion of Rites 
“ declared that it was not contrary to the 
ecclesiastical rite, nay, that it was praise- 
worthy,” for the medical college of 
Salerno to “confer the Doctor's degree in 
the church.” 

With regard to the repair of churches, 
the expense must be met, according to 
Benedict XIV. and other canonists, (1) 
from the ering of the 0 by ch if E 
cient for the purpose; (2) by those who 
are obliged, sbo: by custom or parti- 
cular statute, to do so; (3) by the parish 

riest if his professional income allows of 
it, the assistant clergy being also bound 
to contribute on the same condition; (4) 
by the patron ; (5) failing all these, a tax 
must be imposed on the parishioners. 
For the rebuilding of churches, the Con- 
gregation of Rites sometimes ates the 
people of the place to work on holidays of 
obligation according to the discretion of 
the ordinary, provided that the work on 
these days is done gratuitously. In order 
to change the site of a church, very grave 
reasons are required, and often, particularly 
if a catedral church is in question, leave 
must be obtained from Rome. 

The particular parts of the church, 
choir, porch, &c., and the furniture, altars, 
im „ &c., are treated of in separate 
articles. Of the early history of churches, 
a good account will be found in the recent 
work of Probst, “ Kirchliche Disciplin in 
den drei ersten Jahrhunderten.” 

CHURCH PROPERTY (bona eccle- 
siastica). Tbe right of the Catholic 
Church, equally with any other corpora- 
tion or moral person, to acquire and pos- 
sess property, seems obvious to common 
sense; but since this right is often con- 
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tested in theory and withheld in practice 
in our own day, it may be desirable to go 
into the matter in some detail: to examine 
the principle in human nature on which 
the temporal endowments of the Church 
aro founded; to distinguish the various 
kinds of 5 roperty, and the 
purposes for which such property is re- 
quired; then, after W history 
of Church endowments in Europe, to give 
some account of the efforts which medi- 
val and modern legislation has made 
to arrest their increase and oust their 


18. 
How the Church came to possess pro- 
perty any person who is a Catholic in 
more than name can discover by merely 
analysing the feelingswhich spontaneousl 
arise in his own mind when he is invited, 
or has the opportunity, to make an offer- 
ing for some religious object. In making 
it he feels that it is not he who lays the 
Church, but the Church that lays him, 
under an obligation; enabling him by 
such acts to unite himself to her glorious 
cause, assist her in fulfilling her divine 
mission, help to have the divine praises 
celebrated with greater frequency and 
splendour, minister to the poor and suffer- 
ing, and participate in the merits of her 
missioners labouring amongst the heathen. 
‘It is more bl to give than to re- 
ceive.” Such being the natural sentiments 
of everyone who knows what being a 
Catholic means, there is no reason to fear 
that temporal possessions will ever be 
wanting to the Church, although the 
spoliations which she has had to endure, 
and is still enduring, in every part of 
Europe, cannot but cause great local em- 
barrassment and temporary arrest of her 
activity. Wherever there are Catholics 
deserving the name, there the Church will 
have property, whatever infidel legislation 
may contrive. The real danger is, lest 
the persevering efforts of the modern 
State to shut out religion from education 
should succeed in training up a generation 
of men and women to whom the genuine 
spirit of Catholicism would be own, 
and who would consequently starve the 
Church by their own i iberalit , and ob- 
serve her persecution by their rulers with 
ia aga On this subject some re- 
marks will be found under EDUCATION 
and SCHOOLS. 

Property is of two kinds, moveable 
and immoveable. The so-called Liberals 
of our day cannot deny that the Church 
must possess some amount of the former 
at least, if her functions are to be per- 
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formed at all. Christ’s kingdom, though 
not “ of this world,” is in this world; its 
ministers and subjects are human beings, 
its medium is social life, its local habita- 
tion is the world of sense; it therefore, 
while its end is heavenly, needs external 
and material resources. Money, if not 
exceeding the limits of “ evangelical 
verty, and church requisites of all 
ds, it is admitted even by her enemies 
that the Church must possess. But they 
draw a line between moveable and im- 
moveable property—between money and 
land ; pretending that it is the duty and 
interest of Sry State to ee from the 
enjoyment of real property, lest, we sup- 

me ales should 1880 5 too powerful, or 
est wealth should corrupt ber ministers 
and divert them from their true vocation.! 
This last plea, of course, is hypocritical. 
On the other side, we shall quote an ad- 
mirable p from Card. Soglia, in which 
he has shown for what purposes the Church 
requires property, and by what an indis- 
putable right she acquires and enjoys it. 
‘It is asked,” he says, “whence does 
the Church derive the right of acquiring 
and possessing real or landed prope 
(bona stabilia et frugtfera)? Is it from 
the civil law, or from some other system of 
law, human or divine? Unless I am 
much mistaken, a terse and solid answer 
to this question can be drawn from a con- 
sideration of the divine constitution of the 
Church. We know for certain, from 
sacred literature and tradition, that there 
is in the Church a supreme power of ad- 
ministering 7 9 and society, peculiar 
to it, instituted by Christ, and entirely 
distinct from the civil power. It is also 
a certain and established truth that she 

ssesses an inherent right to provide 
Berself with all those apt and suitable 
means which may be necessary for the 
9 aon of religion itself and of 

hristian society. But, in order to the 
worship of God and the salvation of souls 
in the Christian society, churches and 
altars must be built; sacred vessels, orna- 
ments, and other things subsidiary to the 
Divine worship must be provided; the 


1 The innumerable unjust spoliations of 
which the Church has been. made, and is still 
being made, the victim in Italy, and especially 
at Rome (of which the robbery of the estates 
of the College of Propaganda is a recent and 
flagrant instance), are justified on some such 
flimsy reasoning as that described in the text; 
the real reason of course being that Italian 
Liberals hate religion, and hatred, as Aristotle 
says, desires for its objects annihilation 
rd aß elvai, 
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bishops, priests, and ministers who serve 
the Church and apply all their energies 
to the promotion of the eternal salvation 
of men, must be supported; clerks must 
be trained in letters and ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline; the poor, the sick, widows and 
orphans must be taken care of; hospitality 
must be practised towards the faithful ; 
captives must be redeemed, and many 
similar works carried on: all which things 
cannot be done without buildings, re- 
venues, abundant resources, and large ex- 
penses. It follows that the Church pos- 
sesses by her very constitution, and by 


the will of her divine Founder, the right 
of procuring, acquiring, and possessing 
property, whether nal or real, in 


levying imposts, or even of poeni 
an 
goes 
on to maintain that the Church has at all 
times exercised this right, even in the 
teeth of the prohibition of the civil power; 


rty | and as a case in point, he cites her acqui- 


sition of property during the third cen- 
tury, when, as a “collegium illicitum,” 
she could not, according to the Roman 
jurisprudence, legally hold it. That the 
Church acted wrongly in making these 
acquisitions it woul absurd and im- 

ious to maintain; but the rightfulness of 

er action can be vindicated on no other 
pope than one which asserts her right 
to hold property to be jure divino, and 
independent of the consent of the civil 
power. 

The historical aspect of the subject 
must now be briefly treated. It is the 
remark of St. Austin,? that when our 
Lord, who could have provided for Him- 
self and the Apostles in other ways, sanc- 
tioned the use of a or purse, in which 
the offerings of his followers were kept, 
and from which money was taken for the 
and the requirements of festivals, 
i 5 PER 1 vine his Church that she 

the right of possessing property. We 
learn from the Ve of the ‘Apostles that 
they received, dating from the day of 
Pentecost, large sums of money which the 
new believers poured into their hands; 
that in those first days of fervour private 
property passed temporarily into abeyance, 
and the Apostles distributed to “every 

1 Institutiones Canonicæ, iii. 1, 55 8. 

? Quoted by Ott, in the art.“ Biens Ecclé- 
siastiques,” Wetzer and Welte. 
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one according as he had need; moreover, 
that when the “ serving of tables” threat- 
ened to become so onerous as to divert the 
Apostles from their proper work, they ap- 
pointed deacons? to receive and administer 
under their direction the Church funds. 
It is also explicitly stated in the New 
Testament that the labourer is worthy of 
his hire ;”° that if the clergy sow to the 
on spiritual things, it is no great matter 
if they reap their carnal things,“ and that 
“the Lord ordained that they who preach 
the Gospel should live by the Gospel. The 


principle of Church endowment and Church | pos 


pro 14. is thus seen to have full, explicit 
and undeniable Scriptural warrant. 

Space does not admit of our showing 
in N the sage in which this prin- 
ciple was applied from to age: how 
Ohurch funds, from being in the beginning 
purely diocesan, came to be also capitular, 
parochial, and monastic ; and how the ad- 
mission of the feudal customs endowed—if 
we might not say, burdened—the Church, 
not only with broad lands, but with a 
vast temporal jurisdiction in the shape of 
lordships and principalities. It may be 
inte , however, to note the tion 
in which the question stood at the time 
when peace was restored to the Church 
by Constantine. In the imperial ordi- 
nances preserved by Eusebius, it is com- 
manded that the sites of all their churches 
shall be restored to the Christians; and 
this is followed by the significant proviso 
that, since the Christians are known to 
have had not only those places where they 
were accustomed to meet, but other places 
also, belonging not to individuals among 
them, but to the right of the whole 
body of Christians, you [the prætors, pro- 
curators, &c.] will also command all these, 
by virtue of the law before mentioned, 
without any hesitancy, to be restored to 
these same Christians: that is, to their 
body, and to each conventicle respective- 
r In another ordinance, addressed to 

ulius, the emperor intimates that this 
restitution is to be made in favour of “ the 
Catholic Church of the Christians in the 
several cities or other places,” and that 
Anulius is to “make all haste to restore, 
as soon as possible, all that belongs to the 
churches, whether gardens or houses, or 


anything else.” © e here see the civil 
power recognising the legality of those 
1 Acts iv. 35. ? Acta vi. 2. 
5 Luke x. 7. 4 1 Cor. ix. 11. 
1 Cor ix. 14. 


© Euseb. Hist. Eccles. x. 


6 (Bohn’s 
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acquisitions which, as mentioned in a pre- 
vious paragraph, had been made in con- 
travention of the civil law. | 
The unrestricted right to enjoy pro- 
perty thus recognised in the Church 
opened the way to abuses, as was only 
natural; these abuses were restrained by 
edicts of the emperors Valentinian and 
Theodosius. An edict of Marcian (t 457 
removed many of these restrictions, an 
allowed all persons ample facilities for 
endowing the Church with any descrip- 
tion of property, whether by will or dis- 
ition inter vivos. In the West, as each 
nation was converted, it voluntarily and 
joyfully enriched with lands and goods 
the Church which had brought to it the 
e ninth and 


pean development in which the Church, 
poog out her treasures with a free 
d,! covered the face of the Continent 
and of our own island with a network of 
cathedrals, convents, colleges, and parish 
churches, the beauty and majesty of 
which later and colder ages admire but 
cannot emulate. The inroads made upon 
the Church’s fortune by the Reformation 
and modern revolutions can only be indi- 
cated in general terms. In England the 
Church was deprived of the cathedrals, 
parish churches, universities, hospitals, 
see-lands, glebes, hospitals, and a variety 
of other property, moveable and immove- 
able; all which were transferred to the 
new church founded by Elizabeth. With 
regard to the monasteries, their lands 
passed chiefly into the hands of private 
rsons, their personal property to the 
wn. France, the enormous landed 
possessions of the Church were confiscated 
at the Revolution, and the Catholic reli- 
gion for a time suppressed. By the Con- 
cordat which the First Consul concluded 
with the Holy See in 1802, the latter 
eed to recognise the title of the holders 
of all Church lands alienated up to that 
time, and the French State on the other 
hand undertook to pay an annual grant 
1 Aurum Ecclesia habet, non ut servet, sed 
ut eroget et subveniat in necessitatibus.” St. 
Ambr. quoted by Soglia, l c. ' 
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from the public revenue for the support 
of the clergy. This grant amounts at 
the present time to about two millions 
sterling, a sum ing but a small pro- 
rtion to the rental of the property 55 
Spain, the tithe has been abolished in 
recent times, and the greater part of the 
lands belonging to the clergy, both secular 
and regular, sold. But the position was 
somewhat ameliorated by the Concordat 
of 1851, which, while providing a new 
“ dotation ” for the clergy by means of 
a special tax, leaves the Church free to 
administer the property still remaining to 
her, and to make fresh acquisitions. In 
Portugal the state of things is much the 
same as in Spain, but rather less favour- 
able to the Church. In Italy, the tithe, 
or a portion of it, is still payable to the 
clergy; this is also the case in Austria 
and Bavaria. In Prussia the ancient 
atrimony of the Church was all lost 
daring the wars of the French Revolution, 
and was replaced by an annual grant of 
very moderate dimensions. The practical 
effect of the May laws of 1877, which 
i upon the bishops and clergy con- 
ditions which it is impossible for them to 
comply with and remain at the same time 
faithful to Ohrist and his Vicar, is to 
retrench this moderate endowment very 
seriously, and to leave several sees and 
hundreds of cures destitute of occupants. 
In Ireland, the Protestant Church, which 
it was the policy of the statesmen of 
Elizabeth to force 7 9 the people, and to 
endow with the tithes and lands of the 
ancient Church, has recently (1869) been 
disestablished. No part of the recovered 
fund has been returned to the Catholics; 
but indirectly, from the appropriation of 
a considerable portion of it to the encou- 
ragement of intermediate schools, which 
are to a large extent Catholic, some 
ad vantage has accrued from disestablish- 
ment to the cause of gy en 
Laws of mortmain, having for their 
object either to restrict or entirely pro- 
hibit the se. gs of landed property 
by the Church, have formed a prominent 
feature in secular legislation in most 
countries of Europe, from the thirteenth 
cen down to the present day. But 
it will he convenient to treat of such 


565 tion under a separate article [see 
ORTMAIN ]. 


CHURCEHING OF WOMEN AF- 
TER CHILDBIRTH. A blessing 
which the priest gives to women after 
childbirth according to a form prescribed 
in the Roman Ritual. He sprinkles the 
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woman, who kneels at the door of the 
church holding a lighted candle, with holy 
water, and having recited the 23rd Psalm, 
he puts the end of his stole into her hand, 
and leads her into the church, saying, 
“Come into the temple of God. Adore 
theSon of the blessed Virgin Mary, whohas 
iven thee fruitfulness in childbearing.” 
he woman then advances to the altar and 
kneels before it, while the priest, having 
said a prayer of thanksgiving, blesses her, 
and again sprinkles her with holy water 
in the form of a cross. The rubric in the 
Ritual reserves this rite for women who 
have borne children in wedlock. Women 
are under no strict obligation of present- 
ing themselves to be churched, though it 
is the “ pious and laudable custom, as 
the Ritual says, that they should do so. 
Properly speaking, the churching of wo- 
men is not counted among strictly paro- 
chial rights ; still it ought to be performed 
by the parish priest, as appears from a 
decision of the S. Congregation of Rites, 
8 10, 1708. 5 
is rite was megana robabl 
the prescriptions of the old ia in Levit 
xii. In the Christian Church, the first 
mention of the rite is said to be found in 
the so-called Arabic canons of the Nicene 
Council. Among the Greeks, the blessing 
after childbirth is given on the fortieth 
day after the birth of the child, and the 
child must be brought with the mother 
to the church. 
CHURCH-YARD. [See CEMETERY. | 
CIBORIUM. The use of the ciborium, 
or canopy over the altar, has been al- 
ready described in the article BALDAC- 
CHINO. In England ciborium is the name 
commonly given to the pys in wbich the 
Blessed Sacrament is kept. P/ (also 
Vas) is the recognised name in our pre- 
sent liturgical books, and under that head 
the subject will be treated. The name 
“ Ciborium minus” is first used for the 
receptacle of the Blessed Sacrament, in 
the middle ages. It is found in an Ordo 
Romanus printed in the“ Bibliotheca Patr.” 
Lugdun. vol. xiii. 724. (Kraus, Real- 
Encyclopädie.“) 
CIRCUNCELLIONES. A name 
iven to certain Donatist fanatics [see 
ONATISTS |. These heretics were naturally 
enraged and embittered when Oonstantine 
deprived them of their churches and 


banished the most distinguished amo 
their bishops. Their T, inc 
when Constans renewed his father’s 


laws in their full severity ; and hence 
crowds of Donatists, belonging to the 
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lower classes, gathered together under 
the leadership of some cleric or layman, 
made open war on the Catholics, and 
brought immense suffering upon them. 
These Donatists called themselves een 
istici, men eager for the fight; their 
adversaries called them Circumcelliones, 
because they wandered round the 
country huts,” (“ circa cellas rusticas”) 
to do all the mischief they could. They 
exacted proven by force, put out the 
eyes of Catholic clerics, possessed them- 
selves of their churches, &c. &c. They 
themselves were actuated by a morbid 
craving for martyrdom ; so much so that 
they not unfrequently inflicted death on 
themselves. This fanaticism lasted be- 
ond the middle of the fourth seg 
Mention is made of it by Optatus, “ De 
ism. Donat.” ii. c. 18 seg. iii. c. 4, and 

by Augustine in his works against the 
Donatists. Besides Oircumcelliones, we 
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The connection of circumcision with grace 
and the removal of original sin will be 
discussed in the article on the SACRAMENTS 
oF THR OLD-Law. Here it is enough to 
ay tbat circumcision was the rite by 
which every male Jew entered into the 
covenant of God with Abraham, and be- 
came a partaker in its privileges and 
blessings; and that it was also instituted 
as a remedy for original sin. The law of 
circumcision was imposed on the Jews 
under the penalty of excision from the 
people of God. This law could not in 
any way bind our Lord. He was abso- 
lutely sinless, and therefore stood in no 
need of any remedy for original sin. He 
was the Son of God by nature, and 
therefore did not require adoption into 
the number of God’s children. Still, as 
St. Luke relates, our Saviour was cir- 
cumcised opat days after his birth, ac- 
cording to the precept in Levit. xii. 8, and 
then he received the holy name of Jesus. 
The rite no doubt was performed at home, 
pony in the cave at Bethlehem, and 

ict XIV. remarks that painters err 

in representing the scene as taking place 
in the Temple. Circumcision was some- 
times performed by the father of the 
family: Abraham, for example, in Gen. 
xvii. 23, is said to have circumcised “ Is- 
mael his son and all that were born in 
his house ;” sometimes by the mother, as 
appears from Exod. iv. 25, and 1 Mach. i. 
; so that Ohrist may have received the 
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rite either from his Blessed Mother or St. 
Joseph. 

Various reasons are given by theolo- 
gians and spiritual writers which made 
it fitting for our Lord to be circumcised. 
As it pleased God to send his Son, made 
under the law, to redeem those who were 
under the law,” sv it became Christ to 
submit to the yoke law by receiving cir- 
cumcision, that he might free his brethren 
from subjection to that law. Moreover, 
he came in the likeness of flesh of sin,” 
and therefore he allowed Himself from 
the first to be numbered in appearance 
with sinners, and thus to afford a perfect 
model of obedience and humility. tly, 
although in his circumcision Ohrist did 
not actually redeem us by the blood which 
He shed, still the drops which then flowed 
were a pledge of all the blood which was 
to follow, when He hung upon the cross. 
Thus, in the beautiful lan of a me- 
die val writer, Peter of Blois, once Arch- 
deacon of London, ‘He, who for thirty 

ears was to work salvation in the midst 
of the earth, from his very cradle and 
from the breasts of his mother, began 
the business of our salvation, and tasted 
the first-fruits of his Passion.” 

We find the first mention of the feast 
by ite present name in Canon 17 of a 
council which met at Tours in 567. In 
order,” so the canon runs, “to tread under 
foot the custom of the heathen, our fathers 
ordained that private litanies should be 
held (fieri) at the beginning of January 
(in Kalendss), psalms sung in thechurches, 
and at the eighth hour on the first of the 
month (in ipsis Kalendis) the Mass of the 
Circumcision, pleasing to God, should be 
said.” It is eae from this canon that 
the feast was already ancient in the sixth 
century. In the “Codex Sacramentorum 
Ecclesis Romane, which Benedict XIV. 
attributes to St. Leo and to his predeces- 
sors, and in a Roman Calendar not later 
than the middle of the ninth century, the 
feast is named the “Octave of our Lord,” 
and this name is used along with that of 
the Circumcision in the “Corpus Juris.” But 
it is evident from the prayers, gospel, &c. 
appointed for this “Octave of the Lord” 

at the Circumcision was commemorated 
on that day. In the Martyrology of 
Usuard, the feast is mentioned by its pre- 
sent name. In the Roman Martyrology 
the double title is used, the Circumcision 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the Octave 
of his Nativity.” 

In some ancient Missals we find two 
Masses appointed for January 1: a Mass 
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of the Blessed Virgin, and another for the 
5 A our 8 5 
writing in the thirteenth century, 0 
this custom as still onang His time. 
Connected with it is a name given to the 
feast, or rather to the day, in an ancient 
Roman Calendar, viz. Natale S. Mariæ, 
“the feast of Holy Mary.” The origin 
both of the name and of the custom of 
saying the Mass de Beata Virgine are 
thus explained in the Micrologus: “Lately, 
when we celebrated our Lord’s Nativity, 
we could not give any special office to his 
Mother. Therefore not unsuitably do we 
venerate her more specially on the Octave 
of the Lord [i. e. on Jan. 1.]; lest she 
should seem to have no share in the so- 
lemnity of her Son, though we do not 
doubt that in that same solemnity she 
deserves the chief honour after our Lord.” 
A curious and interesting relic of this 
ancient usage still survives. The Mass of 
the Blessed Virgin, indeed, can no longer 
be said on that day, but there is, both in 
the Mass and Office of the Circumcision, 
a marked and repeated reference to the 
Blessed Virgin, which seems strange and 
almost inexplicable till we see how it 
arose. 
The Circumcision used to be kept as 
a fast, though probably the fast was not 
ag is beyond three in the afternoon. 
t. Augustine in his second sermon for 
Jan. 1, St. Peter Chrysologus, and other 
Fathers, inveigh against the heathen re- 
velry on this day, connected as it was with 
the idolatrous worship of Janus and 
Strenia and with immoral excesses, This 
no doubt occasioned the institution of the 
fast. Certain Sacramentaries contain a 
Mass for Jan. 1 “ad prohibendum ab 
idolis.” (Benedict XIV. “ De Festis.”) 
CISTERCITANS. Of the ancient 
and illustrious order of Oiteaux, the 
most flourishing and prolific of all the 
offshoots from the great Benedictine trunk, 
there are now but scanty traces remaining. 
The monastery at Oiteaux itself has been 
turned into a Reformatory and Peniten- 
tiary, managed by secular priests, after 
the failure of a Socialist experiment made 
by the Fourierists to establish what in 
the jargon of the sect is called a phalen- 
tere within those venerable walls. Sic 
transit gloria mundi ! 
St. Robert, the son of a gentleman of 
Ohampagne, devoted himself at an early 
with all his heart to the service of 
d. He took the Benedictine habit, and 
studied carefully the rule of the t 
founder, from many things in which he 
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found that the majority of the French 
monks deviated considerably. The chief 
points of difference seem to have regarded 
the use of pik a ay furred garments, F 
ing meat, and using fat in cooking, none o 
which things were allowed by the rule, 
yet were penay practised in France. 
several monasteries over which he 
presided St. Robert and the monks could 
not agree, on account of the strict obser- 
vance of the rule which he desired to in- 
troduce. In 1075 he founded a monastery, 
consisting of a group of cells, in the 
forest of Molesme, near Chatillon. Here 
he and other fervent hermits lived many 
years; but his thoughts still ran on the 
necessity of closer conformity to the rule, 
and as most of his followers saw things 
differently,’ he at last quitted Molesme, 
and, followed by twenty zealous adherents, 
formed a new morastery in a desert then 
covered with forest and thickets, at a 
place called Oistercium (Citeaux), five 
leagues from Dijon. This was in 1008, 
which is ed as the date of the 
foundation of the order. St. Robert was 
not to water the shoot which he had 
planted, for in the following year, the 
monks of Molesme having applied to 
Rome and represented the forlorn condi- 
tion in which his departure had left them, 
the Pope directed St. Robert to appoint 
his successor at Citeaux, and return to his 
former cha St. Robert obeyed, and 
for the rest of his life remained at Molesme, 
where he died in 1110. Alberic, his suc- 
cessor at Oiteaux, drew up the first code 
of Cistercian statutes; it was he who 
changed the habit from brown to white; 
and in a time the order took the avers 
Virgin for their special patroness, and the 
first Cistercian 8 was founded. 
Alberic dying, in 1109, was succeeded by 
Stephen Harding, an Englishman from 
the monastery of Sherborne, a man of 
Ban energy, wisdom, and virtue, who in 
is twenty-five years of office governed 
Citeaux with so much ability and success 
that he is usually regarded as the second 
founder of the order. Stephen, who is 
honoured among the saints on April 17, 


had been prior under Alberic. In his 
time, and in great part by his exer- 
tions, were founded the four famous 


monasteries of La Ferté, (1118) Pontigny 
(1114), Clairvaux (1115), and Morimond 
(1115), which maintained, after Citeaux, a 
kind of superiority in the order down to 
the time of its destruction. St. Stephen, 


1 See their arguments in the eighth book of 
Ordericus Vitalis. 
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in whom the instinct of government was 
strong, took care that all the new abbeys, 
wherever founded, should be subordinate 
to the mother house, and that the abbots 
should often confer together on common 
affairs; he is said to have first instituted 
“ general chapters.” He wrote the account 
of Cistercian observances called the 
“Charte de Charité,” and caused the 
“ Usages” and the “Exordium” of 
Citeaux to be compiled. The Usages, 
according to Alban Butler, “have always 
made the code of this order.“ A touching 
story is told about the arrival of St. Ber- 
at Citeaux in 1118. The sturdy 
English abbot had given offence at the 
dian Court by objecting to its too 
frequent visits to the monastery ; the monks 
were left in extreme poverty ; sickness laid 
many of them prostrate; no new subjecte 
presented themselves; and it seemed as if 
the order, too austere for the weakness of 
human nature, must speedily perish. 
Stephen betook himself to prayer, and 
soon afterwards the youthful Bernard, 
with some thirty of his kinsmen and 
friends, presented himself at the gate of 
Citeaux and requested admission, the 
attraction of the place to these high- 
minded men having been that very aus- 
terity which appalled souls less firm. The 
accession of such a novice was in itself an 
invigoration of the order; and the abbot, 
who soon discovered his merit, sent Ber- 
nard two years later, at the head of a 
colony of twelve monks, to found a new 
monastery at Clairvaux. By the middle 
of the twelfth century there were five 
hundred abbeys of the filiation of Ci- 
teaux; soon after 1200 the number had 
increased to eighteen hundred. In Eng- 
land the order soon took deep root; the 
first abbey founded here seems to have 
been that of Furness in Lancashire, which 
the united exertions of Stephen of Blois 
and the abbot his namesake erected in 
1127. Several military orders—e.g. those 
of Calatrava, Alcantara, and Avis—were 
subject to the jurisdiction of the abbot of 
ux. For two hundred years, says 
Alban Batler, the order admitted no re- 
laxation of its obeervances. The rule of 
St. Benedict was followed in all its rigour ; 
there was little aleep to be had, much hard 
labour to be done; fasting was observed 
from Sept. 14 to Easter; meat, fish, eggs, 


and were never touched, and even 
milk but rarely. Their churches, instead 
of being profusely adorned with sculp- 
ture and painting according to the fashion 


of the times, were distinguished by 
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a bare simplicity, as may be seen at Pon- 
ngay ia this day. 
the fourteenth century the preva- 
lence of wars in Europe ca many 
abbeys to be disturbed, plundered, and 
impoverished. Discipline suffered, for 
under such circumstances the rule could 
not possibly be observed. Long contro- 
versies arose in the order as to the law- 
fulness or the expediency of dispensing 
with the rule, ially as to eating meat. 
The Papal decrees called the Clementine 
(1265) and the Benedictine (1833), while 
changing several matters of jurisdiction, 
confirmed the observances, which certain 
abbots had even then begun to infringe. 
But the tendency to relaxation gradually 
became too strong to be resisted, and in 
1476, a brief of Sixtus IV. authorised the 
general chapter and the abbot of Citeaux 
to permit to any monks who applied for 
it, the use of meat. The variety of 
practice which ensued was so embarrass- 
ing, that in 1485 the goneral chapter 
decreed that meat akould be used in all 
the convents on three days in the week. 
Meanwhile a counter-current of austerity 
exhibited itself in many places, and a 
reformation, reviving the primitive Cister- 
cian rigour, was introduced by Martin de 
Va in RE (1430), and spread to- 
wards the end of the same century through 
the provinces of Tuscany and 1 
In later times there were three or four 
celebrated reforms of this order; on one 
of which—instituted at la Trappe by the 
Abbé de Rancé—see the article Trarpists. 
The reformed congregation of Feuillans 
was founded in 1577 by Dom Jean de la 
Barrière; that at Sept Fonds, in the fol- 
lowing century, by the abbot Eustache de 
Beaufort. The convents genera T, inclu- 
ding those of the English province, fol- 
lowed what was called the “common 
observance” according to the dispense of 
Sixtus V. 
At the Dissolution there were upwards 
of a hundred Cistercian houses in Eng- 
land; the names are given below.! Unlike 


1 This list of Cistercian houses existing at 
the date of suppression is extracted from the 
materials provided by Tanners Notitia. 
Nunneries are distinguished by an asterisk 
cells by the letter C. 


Alba Landa Bindon (Dors.) 
Caerm. ) Bibam (Linc.) 
Appleton * (York.) |10 Bittlesden (Bucks) 

Baredale (York.) Blea Tarn, C. 
Basingwerk Bockland (Dev.) 
Beaulieu Bordesley (Worc.) 
Barnoldswick Boxley (Rent) 
Bildwas (Salop) Brewood * (Salop) 
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the Friars, who planted themselves in all 
the large towns, the Cistercians, whose 
original aim was personal sanctification 
in solitude through prayer and penance, 
usually built their houses by preference 
in lonely valleys and sequestered nooks. 
The French Revolution swept away 
their foundations in most countries of 
Europe, but several Cistercian convents 
still remain in Austria, Belgium, and 


Bruerne (Oxf.) Marham * (Norf.) 

Buckfastleigh Maynan (Denb.) 

f 19 70 Medmenbam 

land (York. ucks 

Calder Mia York.) 
20 Cliff (Som.) Mereval (Warw.) 

Coggeshall Essex ) Neath 

Cokehill * (Wore. Netle 

Combe (Glouc.), New Minster 

Combe (Warvw.) (Northumberland. ) 

Combermere Newenham (Dev. 

Cotham * (Linc.) Pinley * (Warw. 

Croxton (Staff.) Pipewell (North- 

Cumhyre (Radn. ants) 

Dernhale (Chesh. Quarrer (Hants 
80 Dieulacres (Staff.) 80 Revesby (Linc. 

Douglas Rewley (Oxf.) 

Dunkeswell (Dev. Rievaulx (Tork. ) 

Dunscroft ( ok, bertabridge 

e (on 

Ellerton * (York.) Roch (York.) 

Essholt * (York.) Rosedale ( York.) 

Farringdon, C. Rufford (Notts) 

Flexley (Glouc.) Rushin ( Man.) 

Ford ¢ v.) Sawley (York.) 

Fors ( York.) Sawtre (Hunts 
40 Furness 


Garendon (Leic.) 
Gokwell * (Linc.) 


om, Dieu "Y hwalte : 
onm, ork. 
Greenfeld > Tork. Stanlegh (Wilts) 
Hampole * (York. Stoneleigh( Warw.) 
Pales 9 8 (0 ) (Card lorida 
even ne. . 
Holm n Aan stSactord at Bogh 
(Cum.) Stykeswold * 
e 
50 Hutton (Staff.) Swinhey“ ( erk.) 
Jorvaulx 100 Thame (Oxf.) 
pepo s ne “De t Kaines * 
ingsw ilta. orset 
Kemmer ( 18 Titley (Kaas) 
Kirkleys“ (Tork.) Tintern (Monm.) 
4 ai 99 55 “eC 3 
ksted e. ; 
(Conn.), 0 ) {De 1 
rn.), C. nb. 
Leighton ffuzzard, C. Vaudey (Line.) 
60 Legborne * (Linc. Wardon (Beds.) 
T alee + (Card) . (Surrey) 
anlugan e 
18 ) 110 Winteney i 
tarn ants 
(Monm. Woburn 
London : Tower hill Worcester * 
„ St. James's, C. Wyckham“ (York.) 
Louth (Line.) 114 Ystrat Marchel 
Margan (Glam. ) (Montg.) 
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Poland. In England they have one house, 
that of Mount St. Bernard’s in Charn- 
wood Forest, Leicestershire, founded with 
the liberal aid of the late Mr. Am- 
brose Delisle, in 1844. In Ireland there 
are two Cistercian abbeys, both of recent 
foundation, and both, it is believed, in a 
highly flourishing condition — that of 
Mount Melleray, in the Co. Waterford, 
and that at Roscrea. 

(Hélyot, “ Ordres Monastiques ;” Alban 
Butler, April 17 and 24; Wetzer and 
Welte, art. Citeaux ; Tanner’s “ Notitia.”) 

CIVIL LAW. The law of Rome, be- 
ginning with the Twelve Tables, and end- 


ing with the Code and Pandects of Justi- 


nian, is so called. Immense powers of 
mind were employed during many cen- 
turies in harmonising, rationalising, and 
completely adapting to the wants of social 
life, the laws of Rome. On this see Sa- 
vigny, Walter, Phillips, &c. After the in- 
road of the Lombards into Italy, the in- 
crease of anarchy and barbarism in every 
part of Europe caused the authority of 
the civil law to decline. The customs of 
the Franks, the Burgundians, the Angles, 
or the Visigoths, were of more account 
with the conquerors of Europe than all 
the wisdom of Ulpian or Papinian ; and 
out of these customs the ler loci, or com- 
mon law of each country, gradually arose. 
In the twelfth century, society being now 
in a more stable condition, the study of the 
civil law was revived at the University of 
Bologna, whence it spread to other 
countries. The rulers of the Church have 
observed no uniform attitude towards this 
study, because, as circumstances varied, 80 
did the duty of the Church vary. St. 
Chrysostom, when he was converted to 
God, abandoned for ever, as he tells us, 
the study of the Roman law. Yet St. 
Gregory the Great often made use of 
the imperial laws himself, and advised 
the bishops of several countries, when 
these laws did not conflict with the 
canons, to promote their observance. After 
the twelfth century the civil and canon 
law [Canon Law] were studied part passu ; 
the Roman Pontiff admitted that “ the 
laws were a support to the canons ;” and 
Honorius III., early in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, ordered that there should always be 
a school of both laws, “ utriusque juris,” 
in the Roman Curia. On the other hand, 
the German and imperial legists, who 
were possessed by the idea of the Holy 
Roman Empire” and all that the phrase 
involved, strove to give to the civil a 
universality equal to that of the canon law, 
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and to make all national codes give way 
to it. As mankind, religiously, were 
gathered into one Church, so, civilly, ac- 
cording to theee dreamers, they were or 
ought to be members of but one State, 
the Empire, the head of which delegated 
more or less of his power to the ki 

and princes of other lands. With such 
theories of the civilians the Church could 
have nothing to do; and there was some 
danger, if she should show unmixed 
favour and countenance to the study of 
the civil law, lest the Governments outside 
the Empire, which maintained their abso- 
lute independence, and did not mean to 
supersede their own codes by the Roman 
law, should take umb at her proce- 
dure, and curtail her liberty of action 
within their borders. Hence we meet 
with various Papal briefs and orders 
tending to discourage, or at least to 
place under restraint, the study of the 
civil law. Pope Innocent IV., in a letter 
addressed to the bishops of all Euro- 
pean countries except Germany, deplored 
the extravagant addiction of the cle 

to this study (‘‘tota clericorum multi- 
tudo ad audiendas seculares leges con- 
currit ” ), and forbade the civil law to be 
penlicly taught, unless by the desire of the 
ocal sovereign. Nevertheless, the intrin- 
sic excellences of the Roman Law are so 
great that recourse to it could but be 
moderated ; the Pontiffs neither could 
nor wished to supersede it by any other. 
In all countries it was introduced along 
with the canon law into Church courts ; 
and the rule which the canonists still 
observe! gradually arose—namely, that 
where the canons are silent or obecure, 
if the matter under adjudication be of a 
apiritual nature, reference shall be made 
to the writings of the Fathers ; but if it be 
of a secular nature, to the civil law. In 
England a line of great lawyers, com- 
mencing with Glanvile in the twelfth 
century, and including the names of Brit- 
ton, Bracton, and Littleton, laboured to 
refine and harmonise the common law; 
and no other code was recognised in the 
King’s courts. But in the Church courtsthe 
civil law, as already stated, was in use; and 
it was carefully studied, and d were 
given in it, at the two Universities.“ At 


1 Soglia, lib. i. cap. 8. 

2 Among those nt at the Convocation 
which condemned Wyclif, in 1382, were doc- 
tores legum ” (or “ 5 juris,“ or juris 
canonici et civilis”), a bishop “vocatus in- 
cipiendum in jure civi and “doctores de- 
cretorum” (or “in decretis) whose degree 


379 
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the Reformation the study of the canon 
law was abandoned at Oxford; thelaw 
of the land did not even yet appear to 
have been rationalised sufficiently for the 
purposes of academical study; and hence 
to this day the only legal degrees 
conferred by Oxford are in civil law 
(Bachelor and Doctor), a branch of learn- 
ing the importance of which in 1 

education is, indeed, now fully recognised 
amongst us, but of which the actual 
authority and practical u England are, 


we suppose, more limited in England than 
in any other European country. 

CIVIL MARRIAGE. [See MAR- 
RIAGE. | 


CLANDESTINE. [See MARRIAGE. | 
CLARES. [See Poor CLARE. } 
CLAUSURA. [See ENCLOSURE. | 
CLERGY, CLERICAL STATS, 
CLERIC, CLERE, &c. The clerical 
state is the rank or condition of those who 
are separated from the mass of the faith- 
ful, attached in a special manner to the 
divine service and made capable of ad- 
ministering the power of the Church. 

The word is of course derived from 
the Greek xAnpos, a lot, a word which 
8 aa occurs in its literal sense in the 
LXX and New Testament. But how did 
the word lot come to denote “ the clergy ” P 
The answer to this question is very far from 
easy. St. Jerome’s beautiful explanation, 
that the cl are so called because the 
Lord himself is the lot, . e. the portion, 
of clerics, does not seem to be borne out 
by the history of the word. The Pontifi- 
cal, it is true, evidently alludes to this 
mystical signification, and no one will 
deny that such an app ication may most 
fitly and naturally made; but it is 
quite another thing to maintain that the 
name was first given among Christians 
for the reason assigned by Jerome. The 
following seems to us on the whole the 
way in which the term “clergy” gradu- 
ally assumed a technical and restricted 
sense. The notion of lot easily led 
to the sense of office allotted. Thus St. 
Peter says of Judas,“ he received the lot 
of this ministry (rdv xAnpoy rijs 8uaxovias 
rabris) and Irenæus says of Pope Hyginus 
that he held “the ninth lot of epis- 
copal succession from the Apostles ” 
(€vvarov kAnpov); of Eleutherus that he 
obtained the lot of the episcopate.”? A 
little later than Iren eus viz. in Clement 


was in canon law alone. See Fascic. Zizan. 


p- 286. 
1 Acts i. 17. 
7 Iren. i. 27, 1; iii. 8, 8. 
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of Alexandria’ and Tertullian we meet 
with the word in its modern sense. The 
former relates of St. John, that he travelled 
from Ephesus through the surroundin 
country, “in some places to establis 
bishops, in others set up entire churches, 
in others to admit some one individual to 
the ranks of the clergy («Anp éva yé tiva 
KAnpoowyv) of those who were signified.to 
him by the Spirit: i. e. when a college of 
presbyters, &c., already existed, St. John 
admitted a fresh member. Tertullian 
speaks of those who are puffed up “ ad- 
versus clerum”—+.e., as is clear from the 
context, against the clergy.” Thus the 
word appears to have meant (1) a lot; (2) 
an office allotted ; (3) as early at least as 
the close of the second century, those who 
held the office, or perhaps to whom the 
office was allotted—viz. the cle It 
may be objected that the technical use of 
the word is much earlier, and that we 
find an example in 1 Pet. v. 3, where we 
read in the advice given to the “ ancients,” 
“ neither as domineering over the clergy, 
but being made a pattern of the flock 
from the heart.” But “dominantes in 
cleris”’ (xaraxuptevovres t&v xAnpwv) can- 
not have the meaning given to it in the 
Douay version. This is shewn both by the 
connection, and by the fact that the word 
is in the plural. tius calls attention to 
each of these points and interprets the 
passage as a prohibition forbidding the 
“ancients” to domineer over the “ lots,” 
or congregations placed under their care. 
The word“ cleris” is parallel and equiva- 
lent to the “ gregis” or “ flock” which 
occurs in the latter half of the verse.“ 
While, however, the name is so 
in the New Testament, the thing intende 
by the name is there. The very fact that the 
epistles of St. Paul mention bishops who 
are to rule the Church of God, and pre- 
lates whom the faithful are to“ obey and 
to whom they are to “be subject,” is 
proof conclusive that the distinction be- 
tween clergy and laity was fully recog- 
nised by the Apostles. The Church did 
but act in accordance with the revelation 
entrusted to her, when she separated the 
clergy from the laity by outward marks, 


1 Clem. Al. De Divit. Servando, c. 42. 

2 Tertull. De Monog. c. 12. 

S This explanation agrees on the whole 
with that given by Dr. R Commentary 
on Philippians. Baur (Kirchengesch. der drei 
ersten Jahrhunderte, p. 266) makes the word 
mean (1) lot or order; (2) rank or station—in 
1 Pet. v. 3, “ not domineering over the different 
ranks”; (8) the rank par excellence, i.e. the 
clergy. 
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and gave certain privileges to the former. 
93 the privileges, decorum, &c., see 
LERK. | 


CLERICI VAGANTES. Ecclesi- 
astical law has ired from the earliest 
times that before admission to holy orders 
a cleric shall possess a*title—that is, a 
benefice sufficient for his subsistence, or 
else a patrimony, belonging to him in his 
own right, and competent to support him. 
But this requirement was often waived 
in particular cases, especially when a 
bishop wished to send priests to a remote 
and unsettled 1580 of his diocese, or to 
preach to the heathen in a neighbouring 
country. Such priests would, in the 
majority of cases, obtain settled cures in 
the districts whither they went; but those 
who did not succeed in doing so had no 
choice but to return home and put them- 
selves at the disposal of their bishop. 
Thus a class of “roving” or unattached 
priests was gradually formed, the members 
of which as a general rule could be use- 
fully employed in supplementing the 

ar diocesan work. Bat it was inevit- 
able that abuses should arise out of such 
a state of things; and to put an end to 
these, the Council of Trent decreed that 
“ no one should in future be ordained who 
was not attached to that church or pious 
institution for the needs or convenience 
of which he was selected, so that he might 
discharge his functions there, and not 
wander about having no fixed abode.” ! 
(Ferraris, Clericus, Ordo, Titulus.) 

CLERE. In a general sense, and 
when we are considering who are entitled 
to enjoy clerical privileges, the name of 
cleric or clerk is ap licable to the whole 
body of the secular cle „ including per- 
sons in minor orders (Council of nt, 
sess. xxiii. c. 6, De Ref.); also to monks 
and nuns, to lay institutes following a 
religious rule, to hermits leading their 
life under authority, to the Knights of 
Malta, &c. In the stricter sense, and 
when penalties are under consideration, 
the name is only applicable to the inferior 
ranks of the secular clergy, and does not 
include bishops, canons, or any eccle- 
siastical dignitary. 

In the middle ages “clerk” was used 
loosely for man of learning,” the latter 
class being almost wholly comprised within 
the former. Thus Henry I. of England 
wascalled Beauclerk,and Chaucer writes— 


‘‘Fraunceys Petrark, the laureat poete, 
Highte? this clerk ; ” 


1 Sess. xxiii. c. 16, De Ref. ? Was called. 
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and Wyclif, or some other,! says, Lin- 
colne [Robert Grossetéte] and other cler- 
kis proven,” where all that is meant is 
“learned men.” 

Till recent times, secular rulers and 
legislators recognised the fundamental 
character of this distinction, as investing 
the Catholic clergy with certain immuni- 
ties, and furnishing a sufficient ground 
for a separate system of ecclesiastical law 
to which clerical things and persons should 
be subject. [See PRIVILEGE, IMMUNITY. 
The tribunals in which this law was ad- 
ministered were the forum erternum of 
the Church, and all clerics, high and low, 
enjoyed the privilegium fori—that is, the 
right of trial according to the canon law. 
The various national codes having, through 
the constant pressure of Christianity and 
the action of the canon law, become in 
most things rational and humane, modern 
statesmen tend to the doctrine that all 
subjects of the State should be treated 
alike—that the law should be the same 
for all, and civil burdens be borne by all 
indiscriminately. Yet, the failure to re- 
cognise a distinction of status which is 
real and fundamental, and rests on divine 
institution, can but lead, wherever found, 
to trouble, confusion, and the depravation 
of morals. If in every Catholic country 
having the conscription, the so-called 
Liberals succeeded in destroying the 
clerical immunity from military service, 
as they are now endeavouring to do in 
France, a great decrease would soon thin 
the ranks of the clergy, accompanied by 

ble distress and d to Chris- 
tian souls, The Ohurch in Europe has 
lost the tithe, the 1 portion of her 
property, and much of the consideration 
which she formerly received from society ; 
the mixed motives which once tended to 
fill the ranks of the clergy no longer 
operate ; the labourers are few, and their 
fair hire is withheld from them. Under 
such circumstances, it would be the wis- 
dom of the Governments to smooth the 
way for young men to enter the clerical 
state, and to lessen the hardships which 
surround them in that state. Yet we see 
modern society, in too many once Catholic 
States, taking the opposite course; and 
„Liberal statesmen legislating against 
the clergy as if they were some destructive 
anti-social caste, instead of the necessary 
and divinely-appointed guides by whom 
human beings are prepared in time to face 
eternity. They may succeed in nipping 
1850 Unprinted English Works, &c., Matthew, 


]| at public balls or masquerades. 
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in the bud many vocations, but they will 
not succeed in making men happier and 
better, nor in strengthening the bases of 
social order, which, when oe a lan- 
guishes, are inevitably imperilled. 

According to the canon law, the dress 
of the cleric must be sober in form and 
colour. Trade and secular business are 
forbidden to him. He is required to use 
great caution in frequenting the company 
of the other sex, aad must not be present 
the 
Decretum there is a prohibition against 
the attendance of clerics at stage plays of 
every description. But in the course of 
ages a contrary custom has arisen, which 
causes „ no longer to bind 
under mortal sin, unless enforced by some 
diocesan or provincial law. Gambling and 
games of hazard are forbidden to clerics, 
though some modification has been intro- 
duced in later times, and an approved 
canonist quoted by Ferraris! says that 
“clerics who play seldom and moderately, 
for amusement's sake, are altogether ex- 
cused from sin if the diocesan law does not 
pou to them games of chance, and 
ocal custom sanctions it.” Clerics must 
not carry arms without just and necessary 
cause; hence shooting, unless for the sake 
of procuring food, would seem not to 
be allowed: but a moderate indul- 

nee in hunting and fishing is not for- 
idden. 

Till quite lately, the server at Mass 
used to be called the “clerk,” even though 
a layman, by English and Irish Catholics, 
because he did clerk’s work; just as the 
boys at Mass are called “acolytes,” though 
not really so, because they do acolytes’ 
work. (Ferraris, Clericus.) 

CLINICAL BAPTISM. A name 
given in the early Church to baptism 
received on the of sickness, those who 
received it being called clinici or . 
The first notice which we have of baptism 
so conferred is contained in a letter of 
Pope Oornelius written about the middle 
of the third century to Fabius of Antioch. 
The subject is important from two distinet 
points of view, for it throws light both on 
the doctrine and the discipline of the 
early Church. 

ith regard to the former, the custom 
of conferring clinical baptism proves 
that baptism given, not by immersion, but 
by sprinkling the recipient, or by pouring 
water over him (by aspersion or perfusion), 
although unusual, was still considered 
valid, This validity is clearly laid down 

1 Layman. 
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by Cyprian, in Ep. lxix., when he answers 
the question whether those who had not 
been “ washed with the water of salvation, 
but had had it 5 over them,“ were 
“ Christians in the strict sense (legitimi 
Christiani). He replies that we need 
not be concerned because the baptised 
person in case of sickness has been sprinkled 
or had water poured over him (instead 
of being immersed), since in any case he 
receives the grace of the Lord.” 
However, the discipline of the Church 
made a difference between cliniei and 

other Christians, and did not allow the 
former to be ordained, on the ground that 
they probably had received the sacrament 
rather from fear than from a higher 
motive. In the letter already mentioned 
Cornelius states that it was against the 
law for one who had received clinic ba 
tism to enter the ranks of the clergy.’ The 
Council of Neocesarea (can. 12), in the 
early part of the fourth century, renews 
this ancient prohibition, making, however, 
an exception in the case of clinscs who sig- 
nalised themselves by zeal, and for times 
when there was great want of clergy. 
This canon was received into the “ Corpus 
Juris,” c. 1. Dist. 57. 

CLOISTER. An enclosed space, 
usually square, surrounded by covered 

ages, which have continuous walls on 
the outer side, and rows of pillars on the 
inner side facing the square, in connection 
with monastic, cathedral, or collegiate 
buildings. We do not possess any in 
this country of earlier date than the thir- 
teenth century. They doubtless first a 

ared in monasteries, furnishing mo 

with the means of exercise under cover in 
wet weather. The interior space was 
sometimes used for a cemetery, as at 
Salisbury. Schools are said to have been 
held in them, though they can scarcely, 
at any rate in this climate, have been 
very suitable for the purpose. In no 
country in Europe have so many fine 
specimens of Gothic cloisters been pre- 
served as in England. That at Gloucester 
is of remarkable beauty; the cathedrals 
of Durham, Vork, and Lincoln, and New 
College, Oxford, furnish fine examples. 

CLUNY, CONGREGATION OF. 
This branch of the Benedictine order at- 
tained in the middle ages to a pitch of 
greatness and influence which entitle it to 
a separate article. It was founded by Berno, 
abbot of Gigny, in 912, with the assistance 
of William Duke of Aquitaine, who en- 

1 Euseb. H. E. vi. 43, 17. 
2 Hefele, Concil. i. p. 249. 
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dowed the new monastery with his whole 
domains, forests, meadows, vineyards, &c., 
at Cluny, fifteen miles from Macon-sur- 
Saone. A succession of great and saintly 
abbots—Odo, A „St. Mayeul, St. 
Odilo, and St. Hugh—procured for the 
Abbey of Cluny a world-wide reputation, 
great wealth and political influence, and 
a filiation of many hundred monasteries. 
The bond of dependence was strictly 
maintained in all the houses founded from 
or connected with Cluny ; in nearly every 
instance they were governed by priors, 
not abbots. Urban II., the Pope who 
preached the first crusade, had been 
educated at Oluny under St. Hugh. The 
great Earl of Warenne, the friend and 
companion in arms of the Conqueror, 
founded the first Cluniac house in Eng- 
land, at Lewes, in 1077, dedicating the 
church in honour of St. Pancras. Under 
Peter the Venerable, the ninth abbot, the 
contemporary and friend of St. Bernard, 
Cluny reached its apogee. Peter drew 
up a reformed rule; two thousand con- 
vents recognised him as their superior ; 
and in 1181 the Pope himself, Innocent 
II., came to Cluny and consecrated the 
new church, the master-piece of Gothic 
architecture and one of the wonders of 
the world. At the Revolution, the town 
of Cluny bought the church from the 
Republican Government, and pulled it 
down ; nothing but the two towers and a 
few other fragments was left standing. 
Some time afterwards the people of Cluny 
invited Napoleon to visit their town; the 
emperor replied, “No, no, you are 
Vandals,” 

There were thirty-five Cluniac houses 
in England at the time of the suppression ; 
the list is given below.! Only one was 
an abbey—Bermondsey; the rest were 


1 Nunneries are distinguished by an asterisk ; 
cells by the letter C. i 


Bablew con) C Malpas (Monm. ), C 
Barnstaple Melton Mowbray, C 
Bermondsey Montacute (Som.) 
Bretton Monk (York.)| Myndbam (Suff.) 
Bromholm (Norf.) Normansberch 
Careswell (Dev.), C (Norf.), C 
Castleacre (Norf.) Northampton 
Clifford (Heref.) Northampton * 
Daven Pontefract 

Derby, Preone (Salop), C. 
Dudley, C Prittlewell (Essex) 


Hitcham (Norf.), C 


Slewsham (Norf.), C. 
Holme (Dors.), C 


Sta te (Esse 
nesga Co x) 


Horksley (Essex St. Syri .), C. 
Horton Vent), ¢ Thetford » 
Kershall A a C keford (Bucks.), C 
Lenton (Notts.) angford (Suff.), C 
Lewes Wenlock 
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priories or cells. (Hefele's art. in Wetzer 
and Welte ; Tanners “ Notitia.”) 
COADIUTOR. One who helps a 
relate, or a priest holding a benefice, in 
N the duties of his bishopric or 
benefice. Coadjutorship may be of two 
kinds: one 5 revocable, 
allowed on account of sickness or other 
incapacity, and implying no right of suc- 
cession; the other perpetual and irrevoc- 
able, and carrying with it the right to 
succeed the person coadjuted. In this 
latter sense it is expressly forbidden by 
the Council of Trent; 1 nevertheless the 


Pope, for special causes, sometimes con- 
cles it, the plenitude of his a lic 
power enabling him legally to dispense 
with the law. If a coadjutor is required 
for a parish priest, it is for the bishop of 
the diocese to nominate one; if for a 
bishop, the nomination belongs to the 
Pope, any usage to the contrary notwith- 
standing. In the case of a priest, if the 
incapacity is temporary or curable, he 
must appoint a vicar or substitute, not a 
coadjutor. The various infirmities which 
justify coadjutorship—serious and in- 
curable illness, leprosy, loss of speech, &c. 


—are specified in the canon law. In the 
case of a bishop, the terms adminis- 
trator” and ” mean much the 


same as coadjutor, the differences being, 
that the administrator's function ceases 
when the bishop resumes charge of the 
diocese or dies, and a suffragan assists the 
bishop in things which relate to his 
ministry, but has no jurisdiction ; while a 
coadjutor has jurisdiction, and his rights 
may, as we have seen, by ial Pa 
permission, subsist after the death of the 
coadjuted. Various points affecting the 
precedence, dignity, and ceremonial 
attaching to a coadjutor bishop have been 
settled from time to time by the Congre- 
gation of Rites. (Ferraris, Coadjutor.) 
COAT, THE HOLY (tunica incon- 
suttlis, der heilige Rock, la sainte Robe). 
This celebrated relic is in the treasury of 
the cathedral of Treves, and a very an- 
cient tradition asserts it to be identical 
with the seamless coat which our Saviour 
wore at the time of his Passion. The 
empress Helena, having come into 
session of it in the Holy Land, is said to 
have given it to the city of Treves, where 
she resided for a considerable time. The 
earliest written testimony to this effect is 
found in the Gesta Trevirorum, a chroni- 
cle of the firat half of the twelfth century, 
where Helena is said to have presented 
1 Seas. xxv. c. 7, De Ref. 
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the relic to the church during the epi- 
scopate of Agritius (314-384). Several 
other notices of the Holy Coat are found 
in documents mounting up to, or nearly 
to, the twelfth century. But the most 
remarkable and interesting piece of 
evidence, in support of the authenticity 
of the relic, is an ancient ivory belonging 
to the cathedral (lost for some time but 
recovered in 1844), on which the Empress 
is , seated at the church door, and 
awaiting the arrival of a procession 
closed by a chariot in which are two 
ecclesiastics guarding a chest. Above the 
chariot is the face of Christ, by which 
some relation between our Lord and 
the contents of the chest seems to be 
indicated. This ivory was examined 
by the Archzological 0 of Frank- 
fort in 1846, with the result of fixing 
its date r the A of the fourth or be- 
inning of the century. 

s We read of the se ee of the 
relic from the choir to the high-altar of 
the cathedral in 1196. After an interval 
of more than three hundred years, it was 
exposed in 1512, and on several other 
occasions in the sixteenth century, for the 
veneration of the faithful. During the 
wars of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, it was deposited for safety in 
the castle of Ehrenbreitstein, or at Augs- 
burg. In 1810, with the permission of 
Napoleon, the bishop of Treves, Mgr. 
Mannay, brought the sacred relic back 
from Augsburg to his own city; and, in 
19 5 5 5 of ce times, a 
multitude of pilgrims numbering over 
two hundred shonsand visited Treves to 
celebrate this joyful restoration. But the 
most striking and successful exposition 
was that of 1844, when eleven bishops 
and more than a million of the laity 
flocked to Treves from all sides during the 
period (from August 18 to October 6) for 
which the Holy Coat was exhibited. 
Several miraculous cures were reported, 
and the joy and piety of the believing 
throng must have been a very morg 
sight. Oertain unstable Catholics, wit 

a secret leaning to rationalism, took 
offence at the proceedings, and wrote 
against the authenticity of the Holy Coat. 
Among these were Czerski, an ecclesiastic 
from Posen, and a suspended 
priest of Breslau. A long controversy 
arose, in the course of which these men 
seceded from the Church and founded a 
sect which they called the German 
Catholic Church.” The movement made 


a great noise at the time, but is now 
0 
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seldom heard of. The well-known 

Catholic writer, Görres, published a 
amphlet on the question, entitled “ The 
ilgrimage of Treves,” in 1845. 

(This notice follows the article in 
Wetzer and Welte by J. Marx, the author 
of several works bearing on the history of 
the relic.) 

CODEX CANONUM OCT. Ar- 
RICANÆ. This collection of canons, 138 
in number, consists substantially of the 
5 decisions of the great African 
council which sat at Carthage between 
419 and 422. Dionysius Exiguus (see 
Canon Law) admitted the greater part of 
them into his first collection. The synod 
in Trullo (691) approved and adopted 
these canons, with those of many other 
councils, as suitable for use in the East. 
They were first published at Paris by 
Justeau in 1615; Mansi included them in 
his collection; they have been discussed 
by the brothers Ballerini, De Marca, and 
others. 

CODEX CANONU ECCL. UNI- 
Vans. Under this title the two 
Justeau (1610-1661) published the 
canons of which the Fathers of Chalcedon 
made chief use (namely, those of Nicæa, 

- Ancyra, Neo-Cœsarea, Gangra, Antioch, 
Laodicea, Constantinople II., and Ephesus) 
on the implied assumption that they in- 
tended to, and did in fact, erect these 
canons, along with their own twenty-nine 
into a code receivable and binding 
throughout the Ohurch. For such an 
assumption there was no foundation. The 
collection contains altogether 207 canons. 

CG@NOBITE. St. Jerome distin- 

pane cœnobites from anachorites or 
ermits. He translates the former word 
by in communi viventes.” The word is 
derived from xowds Bios, common life. 
The place in which they lived was called 
coenobium or xotvdStoy, and the superior, 
xotvopiapxns. Coenobites were 
named gvvodirac which answers to the 
Latin conventuales. The word conobite 
is thus equivalent to our word monk.” 
(Kraus, -Encycl.”) 

COGNATE; COLLATERAL. [See 

CONSANGUINITY. | 

COLLATION TO A EENWEFICH. 

This as we have seen [Bısmor, II.] is a 
right ordinarily belonging to bishops. It 

may be either free and voluntary (collatio 

libera), or restricted to the institution of a 

clerk presented by a third person (collatio 
necessaria, non libera). Collation by lay 
persons is null, except in a few cases 
where, by a special privilege granted by 
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the Holy See, a king or an abbess confers 
@ particular benefice as the procurator or 
vicar of the Pope. 

The right of conferring the higher 
ecclesiastical dignities is now in the 
grester part of Europe regulated by Oon- 
cordat between the Holy See and the 
respective Governments. In Austria the 
Emperor has the right of nominating to 
most canonries; occasionally this right is 
exercised by the municipality. In France 
the nomination as well as collation to all 
benefices is usually in the hands of the 
archbishops and bishops; but the appoint- 
ments finde are subject in the case of the 
curés cantonaux to the approbation of the 
Government; which on the other hand 
nominates to the almonerships of public 
establishments, subject to episcopal ap- 
proval. 

6 The rulers of the Church, says 
Soglia, “confer benefices by a triple right, 

lenary, ordinary, or delegated : the Pope 

by his plenary, the bishops by their 
ordinary, cardinals and others holding a 
Papal indult by their delegated right.“ 
(Card. Soglia, Instit. Juris Canonici, 
ii. 2, 18.) 

COLLATION. [See Fasr e.] 

COLLECT (collecta) occurs in 
several senses in ecclesiastical writers. 
(1) It signifies “collection.” Thus St. 
Paul mentions the “collectee que fiunt 
apud sanctos,” where the Greek has Aoyia. 
O) For the assembly of the faithful. 
Thus we meet with “collectam agere,” 
“ adesse ad collectam,” &c. (8) For the 
prayer said in the Mass after the Gloria 
and before the Epistle. The name so used 
(collectio or collecta) is found in the 
Mozarabic Missal and in the old Sacra- 
mentaries. Many of the collects now said 
in the Mass were composed by St. Gela- 
sius or St. Gregory, though of course 
many are of a later date. e prayer or 
collect “ Deus, cujus dextera bestum 
Petrum,” is attributed to Leo II., who is 
said to have written it while the Nea- 

litans were fighting at sea with the 
Saraceni for the defence of the Church. 
The same Pontiff wrote the prayer “ Deus, 
qui beato Petro collatis clavibus,” when, 
having founded the Leonine city, he put 
the bars on the gates. Innocent II. is the 
author of the collect A cunctis.” 

As to the number of the collects: 
originally only one was said. Ritual 
writers, such as Durandus, Beleth and 
Martene, lay it down that the number of 
collects must not exceed seven. Accord- 
ing to the rubrics the number of collects 


te 
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said must always be unequal, the odd 

number, it is said, denoting unity. In the 

Roman Church the collect used to be 

followed by certain other prayers, for the 

Pope, Emperor, &c., which prayers were 
ed “ laudes.” 

Almost all the collects are addressed 
to the Father, and end with the words 
“through our Lord Jesus Christ,” &c. ; 
seri! a few and those of recent date are 

to the Son; none to the Holy 
Ghost. The Mass,” says Cardinal Bona, 
“represents the oblation by which Christ 
offered Himself to the Father, and there- 
fore the prayers of the iturgy are directed 
to the Father Himself.” (Benedict XIV. 
“ De Missa,” ii. 5.) 

COLLEGE. Collegia, t.e. corpora- 
tions or guilds of persons united 1 
suit of a common object, were common in 
the Roman empire from its commencement. 
The Government took cognisance of, and 
controlled them. When Christianity ap- 

ared everywhere, the churches, regarded 
by jurists as collegia, were held to be 
unlawful (collegia illicita) and to belong 
to them was reckoned a misdemeanour. 
(Smith and Cheetham.) 

COLLEGE, THE ENGLISH. [See 
ENeLisH ColLBOE.] 

COLLEGR, THE IRISH. [See IRISH 
CoLLEGE.] 

COLLEOR, THE ROMAN. [See 
Roman COLLEGE. 

COLLEGE, THE SCOTCH. [See 
Scorch CoLLEGB.]) 

COLLEGIATE CHURCH. After 
the practice had become general for the 
clergy of cathedral churches to live in 
common, under the rule formulated by 
the Council of Aix-la-Chapelle (816), and 
with the title of canons, the churches of 
many large towns, besides those which 
were the residences of bishops, adopted 
a similar organisation, and were called 
collegiate churches, [See Canon.] Thus 
Darlington, to which some of the canons 
whom the bishop William of St. Carilef 
(1080-1096) replaced by monks at Dur- 
ham retired, became, with Papal sanction, 
a collegiate church with dean and pre- 
bendaries, and flourished as such till the 
Reformation. At that time (1547), a 
great number of collegiate churches in 
this country were suppressed, and their 
revenues confiscated, with the exception 
of a small portion employed in foundi 
schools, of which King Edward VI.’s 
school at Birmingham is an instance. 
Since the seventeenth century it has been 
invariably ruled that a collegiate church 

o 
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can only be erected with Papal sanction. 
Among the conditions for obtaining this 
sanction are—that the locality should be 
of sufficient importance ; that there be a 
numerous and a population 
and a large body of clergy; that the 
endowment be sufficient ; that the church 
be of suitable size and dignity; and that 
all things necessary for the divine ee 
be provided in abundance. (Ferraris, 
legsum.) 

COMMANDMENTS OF GOD (in 
Hebrew of Exodus xxxiv. 28, Deut. iv. 18, 
x. 4, “the ten words,” of which the 
Decalogue,” oi éra AG., ra Bexa AG, rà 
dera phpara, is a verbal translation) were 

iven to Moses by God on Mount Sinai. 

ey were written by the finger of God 

on two tables of stone, which were placed 
in the Ark. Thus the commandments 
formed the centre and kernel of the 
Jewish religion. They were given more 
directly by God than any other part of 
the Jewish law, and they were placed in 
the most holy place, which none but the 
high-priest could enter, and he only once 
a year. The Roman Catechism (iii. 1,1 

uoting St. Augustine, points out that 

e rest of the Mosaic law depends on 
the decalogue, while the ten command- 
ments, in their turn, are based on two 

recepts—the love of God with the whole 

eart, and the love of our neighbour as 
ourselves. 

Two questions about the command- 
ments must be mentioned, the former of 
which concerns the binding force, the 
latter the division and arrangement, of 
the decalogue. 

As to the former question, the Council 
of Trent defines, against antinomian 
heretics of ancient and modern times, 
that the ten commandments bind the con- 
sciences of all mankind, Christians included. 
“Tf anyone say that the ten commandments 
have nothing to do with Christians, let him 
beanathema.” If anyone say that a man, 
though justified and ever so perfect, is not 
bound to observe the commandments of 
God and the Church, let him be ana- 
thema.”! The reason on which this obli- 
gation rests is manifest. God did not give 
a new law to Moses; He only republished 
a law written originally on the conscience 
of man, and obscured by his sinful igno- 
rance. The ten commandments, then, did 
not begin to bind when proclaimed to the 
people of Israel, and they have not ceased 


1 Concil. Trident. sess. vi. De Justif. cr 
19, 20. 
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to do so now that Christ has done away 
with the Jewish law.“ 

The second question turns on the divi- 
sion of the commandments, and here there 
are three principal views. It is well to 
remind the reader, first, that there are 
several differences in the exact words of 
the commandments as given in Exodus 
xx. and Deuteronomy v.,one of which is 
of special moment. In Exodus, the last 
prohibitions run, “Thou shalt not covet 
thy neighbour’s house: thou shalt not 
covet thy neighbour’s wife, nor his ser- 
vant, nor his maid, nor his ox, nor his ass, 
nor anything that is thy neighbour’s.” In 
Deuteronomy, the order is changed thus: 
“Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's 
wife; and thou shalt not desire ” [a differ- 
ent word in Hebrew from that translated 
“covet,” though the Vulgate obliterates 
the distinction] “his field, or his servant, 
or his maid, his ox, or his ass, or anything 
that is thy neighbour's.” We may now 
proceed to consider the different modes of 
division. 

(1) Philo and Josephus, followed by 
Origen and other early Christians, by the 
Greek Church, and all Protestants except 
Lutherans, divide the commandments into 
two tables, containing each five precepts: 
viz. 1, on strange gods; 2, on im 
worship; 3, on ing God’s name in 
vain; 4, on the Sabbath ; 5, on honouring 
parents: 6, on murder; 7, on adultery ; 8, 
on stealing; 9, on false witness; 10, on 
covetousness. 

(2) The Talmud, the Targum of Jona- 
than, and many rabbinical commentators, 
make the preface, “I am the Lord thy 
God,” &c., the first word ;” they regard 
the prohibition of strange gods ad images 
as one single “word,” viz. the second; 
for the rest they agree with the division 
of Philo, &c. 

(3) Augustine places in the first table 
three commandments, relating to God— 
viz. 1, on strange gods and images (so that 
he the prohibition of idols as a 
mere application of the principle, “Thou 
shalt not have strange gods before me”); 


1 Cat. Rom. iii. 1, 8. An exception must 
be made of that clause in the third com- 
mandment which fixes the seventh day for 
divine worship. As to the apparent prohibi- 
tion of images, see Petav. De Incarn. xv. 6. 
Here it is enough to say that if, with Josephus, 
we hold that the commandment absolutely pro- 
hibits sculpture and painting, so that Solomon 
broke it when he made the twelve oxen under 
the brazen sea or the lions for his throne, then 
we must also hold that this ceremonial part of 
the commandment no longer binds. 
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2,the name of God; 8, the Sabbath. In 
the second table he places seven precepts, 
relating to our neighbour—viz. command- 
ment 4, on parents; 5, on murder; 6, on 
adultery; 7, on stealing; 8, on false wit- 
ness; 9, on coveting our 5 wife; 
10, on coveting our 72 ur 's goods. 
This division has prevailed in the Catholic 
Church, and has been retained by the 
Lutherans, except that they, following 
the order in Exodus, make commandment 
9, on coveting our neighbour's house; 10, 
on coveting his wife or goods: a division 
to which Augustine himself in some places 
gives support. 

What has been already said shows 
that ignorance alone can charge Catholics 
with introducing a new mode of division 
in order to ae less prominence to the 
prohibition of idol-worship. The division 
was current long before any strife on 
images had arisen in the Church. 

Next, the Catholics, in this division of 
the first and second commandments, have 
the whole weight of rabbinical tradition 
on their side. 

Thirdly, the modern Catholic division 
is the only one consistent with the Hebrew 
text, as usually found in MSS. and printed 
editions. The text is divided into ten sec- 
tions, which correspond precisely with our 
Oatholic division. These sections are 
admitted to be very ancient, older even 
than the Masoretic text, and the Protes- 
tant scholar Kennicott found them so 
marked in 460 out of 694 MSS. which 
he collated.? 

Lastly, the wording of the text both 
in Exodus and Deuteronomy strongly 
favours the Catholic division. The pro- 
mises and threats, I am tho Lord thy 
God, mighty, jealous,” &c., are much more 
suitable on the theory that the prohibition 
of strange gods and idols forms one com- 
mandment, while in Deuteronomy, after 


the prohibition of coven our neigh- 
bour's wife, the change of the verb men- 


tioned above seems to indicate the be- 
ginning of a new commandment; nor is 


1 There is no doubt that the prohibition of 
polytheism and of image-worship always forms 
one section. In some MSS., however, of Exodus 
there are only nine sections in the text of the 
decalogue, our ninth and tenth commandments 
forming one section. Kennicott, says Keil, found 
the division wanting in 284 out of 694 MSS, 
which he collated, and an examination of 
Kennicott’s Bible confirms Keil's statement. 
Dillmann’s assertion that Kennicott found the 
division between the ninth and tenth com- 
mandments wanting in most of his MSS. seems 
to be wholly inaccurate. 
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there any difficulty in distinguishing 
carnal desire from ital n 
. (The facts as here given will be 
ound in Kalisch, Knobel, and Keil in their 
commentaries on Exodus. The first is a 
very learned Jew, the second a Rationalist, 
the third an orthodox Protestant. All are 
op to the Catholic mode of division. 
i 's Commentary (1881) has also 
been consulted.) 

COMMANDMENTS OF THE 
CHURCH. Parents, and other persons in- 
vested with lawful authority have power to 
make rules for those placed under them, 
so that things lawfal in themselves become 
unlawful by their prohibition. The 
Scripture teaches plainly that the Church 
We are to hear the 


has this power. 
Church (Matt. xviii. 17). The Holy 
Ghost has placed bishops to “rule the 


Church” (Acta xx. 28). St. Paul com- 
manded Christians to keep the “ precepts 
of the Apostles and the ancients” 
(xv. 41). 

The Roman Catechism makes no spe- 
cial enumeration of the commandments 
of the Church; but such an enumeration 
is rally found in popular Catechisms, 
which have followed in this t the 
example set by the Catechism of Canisius. 


The English Catechism, like the French 
ones of &c., counts six command- 
ments of the Church. Many other Cate- 


c reduce them to five. In our 
English Catechism they are given as 
follows: 1, to keep certain days holy, with 
the obligation of resting from servile work ; 
2, to hear Mass on Sundays and holidays 
of obligation; 3, to keep the days of 
fasting and abstinence; 4, to confess once 
a year; 5, to communicate at Easter or 
thereabouts ; 6, not to within for- 
bidden degrees, or at forbidden times. 
The sixth commandment is omitted in 
many Catechisms; that of Bellarmine 
adds another—viz. to pay tithes. 
COMMEMORATIONS OF FEASTS 
40. As the Church celebrates many 
feasts, some moveable, some fixed, it may 
often happen that two of them fall on the 
same day; or again the Church may in- 
stitute the feast of a saint, just canonised, 
on a day already occupied by the feast of 
another saint. Further, as semi-doubles 
and all feasta of higher rank have first 
and second vespers, the second ve of 
one feast would often have to be said at 
the same time as the first vespers of 
another. As it would be difficult to say 
the Mass and office of two feasts on the 
same day, the Church, as a rule, celebrates 
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the greater feast and merely commemo- 
rates the inferior one.“ 

We must begin by distinguishing 
special from common commemorations, 

e former being subdivided into partial 
and complete commemorations. 

Partial commemorations are made 
when the first vespers of one feast coins 
cide with the second vespers of another. 
In that case, the vespers of the feast 
higher in rank are said, while the other 
feast is commemorated by the recital of 
the antiphon before the Magnificat, the 
versicles and the prayer. 

Complete commemorations are made 
when two feasts fall on the same day. In 
that case, the collects of the lesser feast 
are added in the Mass of the day, and on 
certain occasions (eg. if a Sunday or 

ater feria is commemorated) the Gospel 

m the Mass of the day commemotuted 
is said at the end of Mass instead of the 
Gospel of St. John. Moreover, the anti- 
phons for the Benedictus and Magnificat, 
with the versicles in the office omitted, 
are added in the lauds and vespers of the 
office which is said. Finally, the Gospel 
of a Sunday or greater feria, with the 
homily and the lections of a simple feast 
containing the life of the saint (provided 
such lessons are “ proper” and not merely 
taken from the common) are substituted 
for the ninth lection in matins. Supposing 
that asimple feast and a Sunday or greater 
Feria have both to be commemorated, the 
ninth lection is taken from the latter in 
preference to the former. The life of the 
saint commemorated is also omitted if the 
matins of the office said does not end with 
the Te Deum.’ 

The common commemorations consist 
of antiphons, versicles and prayers relating 
to the Blessed Virgin, St. Joseph, St. Peter 
and St. Paul, the Patron or title of the 
church, and peace; such commemorations 
are made on semi-doubles, simples, and 
ferias, at the end of lauds an fap ao 
except during Octaves, and except from 
the frat Sunday of Advent till the octave 
of the Epiphany, and from Passion Sunday 
till Trinity Sunday. They are preceded on 
ferias by a commemoration of the Cross ; 
while in Paschal time a special commemo- 
ration of the Cross is made, althongh the 
other commemorations are omitted. 

Commemorations are made in the fol- 
lowing order: a double is commemorated 


1 A greater feria or octave may also have 


to be commemorated. 
2 Gavant. sect. iii. 11, 38, De Commemo- 


rationibus.” 
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first, then a Sunday, then a semi-double, 
an octave, a greater feria, a simple; last 
of all come the common commemorations. 
Many of the rules on this subject, 
some of which are very elaborate, have 
been left out here for want of space. 
They are fully discussed by Gavantus and 
Meratus. We may, however, mention the 
general principle, that the greater the 
solemnity of a day or season, the more it 
absorbs attention and therefore tends to 
exclude commemorations. (See Gavantus, 
with Meratus’ note, p. 11, sect. iii. cap. 11.) 
COMMEMORATION OF THE 
LIVING AND OF THE DEAD IN 
THE MASS. [See Dirtycus. | 
COMMENDA. It is a Low Latin 
word, 8 „ vn 55 e, 
signifying the of a church or 
a a ha the 8 of a regular in- 
cumbent. A church, &., so treated, was 
said to be held in commendam. This 
commendation had nothing abusive in its 
origin, which was perfectly natural: thus 
when a bishop of i was driven from 
his see by the barbarians, Pope Gregory 
the Great nominated him to the vacant 
see of Terracina, at the same time com- 
mending Fundi to his care. A Council 
of Merida commended to the metropolitan 
the churches of certain bishops who had 
been ordered to retire from their sees 
' and do penance, for absenting themselves 
from a provincial council. In process of 
15 the . See claimed the right of 
owing a bishop, or other dignitary, to hold 
other N 5 Wich his 
own preferment. For this there might 
often be reasonable and sufficient cause; 
but the practice became much too com- 
mon. Matthew Paris complains (a. 1246) 
of this permission to a well-beneficed 
ecclesiastic to retain his benefices in com- 
mendam with a bishopric to which he 
might be appointed, as an abuse of recent 
origin. The Council of Constance, in its 
last year (1417), strove to put an end to 
reservations, expectatives, and commen- 
dams, but only succeeded in obtaining 
from the new Pope (Martin V.)a promise 
that all these favours should be brought 
under more strict control. But political 
reasons (e.g. the anger or good will of an 
emperor or king, incurred by thwarting 
or gratifying his wishes respecting the 
cumulation of benefices on some favourite 
churchman) made, or seemed to make, 
the complete abolition of the practice 
impossible. Even the Council of Trent, 
honestly zealous as it was for reform, 
ventured no more than to express its con- 
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fidence that “the Roman Pontiff in his 
piety and prudence would, so far as he saw 
the times could bear it, set over monasteries 
at present held in commendam [by secu- 
lars] monastic persons belonging to the 
respective orders, capable of representing 
and ruling the communities.“ 

Since the destruction of Church pro- 
perty which recent times have witnessed, 
the practice of commendation has greatly 
dwindled, if not wholly ceased, through- 
out Europe. 

COMMENDATION OF THE 
80UL (Ordo commendationis anime). 
A form of prayer for the dying contained 
in the Roman Ritual i he aie of 

ringing the priest to the of dyin 
persons is devil with the Church itself, 
and Amalarius tells us that several of the 
ancient Antiphonaries contained prayers 
for the dying. Parts at least of the pre- 
sent form are very ancient. The words 
“ Subvenite,” &c., Come to his help, all 
ye saints of God ; meet him, all ye angels of 
God,” &c., occur in the Antiphonary of St. 
Gregory the Great; the beautiful address, 
“Go forth, O Christian soul,“ &c., is found 
in a letter of St. Peter Damian, written 
to a friend of his who was near death. 

COMMZENDATORY LETTERS 

avorarixal em roa, 2 Cor. iii. 1). The 

hristians of Ephesus, when Apollo the 
newly sonreriol Jew wished to into 
Achaia, wrote to their fellow-believers at 
Corinth, that they should receive him 
(Acts xviii. 17). While the general 
society of the a was still heathen, 
the bond between believers was close, and 
the distinction between Ohristians and 
non-Ohristians had to be firmly and 
sharply drawn. Commendatory letters 
—“ fetters of introduction” as we should 
now say — were required for everyone 
who travelled to a foreign country, if he 
wished to receive hospitality there, and 
to be admitted to communion. They 
were given by the bishop. For a long 
time after the conversion of Constantine 
the prevalence of Arianism and other 
heresies made it n still to adhere 
to the practice, lest those should be 
unawares admitted to communion whom 
St. John had warned Ohristians not so 
much as to bid God-speed to (2 John i. 
10). It is the crowning argument of St. 
Austin against the Donatists, that “ their 
letters would not be received in an 
churches but their own.” The Counci 
of Elvira, Chalcedon, and Arles framed 
regulations about these letters, on which 

1 Seas, xxv. c. 21, De Ref. 
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so much importance came to be laid that 
no one, whether clerk or layman, was 
received in any city who came unprovided 
with them. They were also called 
canonica, and communicatoriœ. The ém- 
orokai eipnyxat recommended the bearer 
specially for alms. The droAvrixal (di- 
missoriæ), first mentioned in the Oouncil 
in Trullo (691), referred to a permanent 
settlement of the bearer in ike country 
visited, the ovorarixal to a tempo 80- 
pora (Smith and Cheetham, art. by Prof. 


lumptre.) 

COMMISSARY. An ecclesiastic 
who, by delegation from the bishop, 
exercises a portion of the episcopal juris- 
diction in a particular part of the diocese, 

ially with reference to licences, insti- 
tutions, the examination of witnesses, &c. 
oom. [See Breviary, Missat. | 

COMMON LIFE, CLERES AWD 
BROTHERS OF THR. A holy deacon of 
Deventer in the Netherlands, Gerhard 
Groot (+1884), was the founder of this 
remarkable institute. He had sat at 
the feet of Ruysbroek, one of the most 
eminent mystics of that age, and had been 
deeply impressed by the spectacle of love, 
pance, joyful co-operation presented 

y the Augustinian brotherhood which he 
directed. Not long before, Ruyebroek 
had obtained a similar infiuence over the 
celebrated Tauler. Gerhard applied his 
fortune to tho work of establishing and 
endowing a 5 to receive clerics, 
and also laymen, who, without taking 
perpetual vows, were desirous of leading 
an austere Christian life in common. 
Great 5 besides Gerhard himself, 
came forth from this institute; among 
ae was 150 a Kempis, or of 

empen (11471), supposed by many to 
be dis author of the almitatio Christi,” n 
the schools of Deventer was also trained 
Nicholas of Cusa, afterwards Cardinal, the 
most learned theologian at the Council of 
Basle, author of “Concordantia Catholica” 
and many other works. Gerhard’s chief 
convent was at Windesheim; whence 
some of the canons were invited into 
France at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, and established at Chateau 
Laudon. The order spread far and wide 
in the Netherlands, and was not unknown 
in Germany. Houses of nuns were 
aggregated to the institute, which is 
represented by celebrated monasteries in 
Belgium even at the present day. (Hé- 
lyot, vol. iv.; Mohler, “ Kirchengesch.“) 
COMMUNICATIO IDIOMATUM. 
(also communio tdtomatum—and in the 
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Greek Fathers dyridocis). The appro- 
priation of divine attributes to Christ as 
man,and of human qualities to Christ as 
God, because one and the same Person is 
at once God and man. Thus we may sa 
“God died,” “Mary is the Mother of God,” 
though it was as man that Christ died and 
had a mother; or again, “The man Christ 
Jesus is the Creator of the world.” This 
usage is consonant with Scripture, which 
speaks of the Lord of glory as being 
crucified; of the Son of God as being 
delivered for us, &c.; and with the defi- 
nition of the Council of Ephesus, that 
Mary is the Mother of God. The reason 
on which the rests is that “the 
man Christ” implies, not only human 
nature, but also the divine Person united 
with it; “God,” when we think of God 
the Son incarnate, implies, not only the 
divine Person, but also the human nature, 
which he made proper (ov, hence (8iepa) 
to himself. Observe, however, that we 
cannot say “‘ the Divinity suffered,” “ the 
Manhood is eternal,” &c. (See Petavius, 
“De Incarn.” iv. 16.) 

communion. That the body, soul 
and divinity of Christ are given in the 
Communion, and that Christ is. received 
whole and entire under either kind i. e. 
under the form of bread alone, or wine 
alone — is an article of the Catholic faith, 
explained and proved under the article 
Eucharist. In this place we shall only 
treat of the rite according to which Com- 
munion is given. At every Mass the 
celebrant is bound to communicate, 
because his communion is n for 
the completion of the sacrifice. [See Mass.] 
In the Roman rite, the priest, after the 
words “ Domine, non sum dignus,” bowing 
low, but still standing, receives the body 
of Christ, saying “ Corpus Domini nostri,” 
&c., “May the body of our Lord Jesus 
Christ preserve my soul unto everlasting 
life.” Then, having collected any particles 
of the Blessed rament which may 
remain on the corporal or paten, He puts 
them into the chalice and takes the pre- 
cious blood with the words, “ May the 
blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, &c. 
Afterwards, if any of the people desire to 
communicate, the clerk says the Confiteor, 
the priest pronounces a form of absolution, 
holds the Blessed Sacrament before the 
people, saying, Behold the Lambof God,” 
&c., and finally gives them communion 


1 This practice came in during the thir- 
teenth century, throngh the influence of the 
begging friars.— Benedict XIV. De Miss. iii. 
22, 2. 
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under the form of bread, using the words 
May the body of our Lord Jesus Christ,“ 
&e The clergy, servers, &c., usually com- 
municate on the altar-steps ; the people at 
the altar-rails, on which a white cloth 
is placed for the communicants to hold up 
near the face and so to prevent any par- 
ticle from falling to the ground. In some 
churches a small tray, carried by the 
clerk from one communicant to another, 
is substituted for the white cloth—(this 
is in reality a return to the more ancient 
custom: Benedict XIV. “De Miss.“ iii. 22, 
3). Communion is given to all who are 
sufficiently old to understand the nature 
of the Sacrament ; and, although the com- 
munion of the people is in no way essen- 
tial, either to the integrity or lawfulness 
of the sacrifice, still the Council of Trent 
(Sess. xxii. cap.8) desires that the faithful 
should communicate at every Mass. Of 
course this desire implies as a condition 
that the faithful should be fervent enough 
to communicate often with advantage. 
Communion 75 be given on all days of 
the year, except ood Friday— (the ancient 
permitted the faithful to commu- 
nicate even on Good Friday: Benedict 
XIV. “ De Fest.” i. 888)—when it cannot 
be given except in dangerous sickness : and 
at any hour of the day: not, however, at 
night.! Communion may be given out of 
Mass; when the priest administers it, 
wearing a surplice and white stole (a red 
stole is used in the Ambrosian rite), and 
with almost the same form of words 
which is used in giving Communion during 
Mass, except that he adds the antiphon 
8 1 banquet, 2 which gh is 
taken,” and concludes by blessing the 
ple. This blessing is omitted if the Reet 
gives Communion before Mass in black 
vestments. 

We may now go on to trace the history 
of the administration of Communion. The 
essential points have remained unc 
from the time of the Apostles; still several 
ve changes have undoubtedly been 

e. 
(1) The ordinary minister of the sacra- 
ment is the priest, nor can a mere deacon, ac- 
cording tothe present discipline, give com- 
munion without grave necessity.” In early 


1 Manual. Decret. S. Rit. Congr. n. 969- 
971, where the Communion of the faithful 
at midnight Mass on Christmas Eve is pro- 
hibited. On Holy Saturday, Communion ma 


be given after, but not i Mase.— Ib. 
1088-90. ities 

? S. Liguor. vi. n. 237. The necessity 
need not be extreme. 
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times, leave to administer this sacrament 
was given to deacons much more freely. 
Justin (“ Apol.” i. 65) speaks of them as 
distributing the consecrated bread and 
wine. A little later, Ovprian (“ De Laps.” 
25) and the Apostolic Constitutions (viii. 
12) describe the celebrant as administer- 
ing the body of Christ, while the deacons 
gave the chalice. The Council of Nicæa, 
canon 18, forbids deacons to give Com- 
munion to the priests—who, according to 
the wont of that time, joined with the 
bishop in celebrating Mass—or to receive 
Oommunion themselves before a bishop 
who might be assisting at the sacrifice. 
In times of persecution, the faithful took 
the Blessed Sacrament away with them, 
so that even women gave themselves 
Communion at home.’ inarily, the 
deacons conveyed the Holy Communion to 
the sick, but sometimes even laymen did 
80. Pius V., in modern times, is said to 
have allowed Mary Queen of Scots to 
receive Communion from her own hands 
in prison.“ By the present law of the 
Church, the parish priest is bound to give 
his parishioners the opportunity of com- 
municating, and no other priest can law- 
fully aie Communion without his consent, 
except in case of necessity. In England, 
where there are no parishes, the leave of 
the priest in charge of the mission is 

uired in order to give Communion. 

(2) All baptised persons, who are in 
a state of grace, and fasting, and who are 
sufficiently instructed, may recetve com- 
munion. In ancient times all who as- 
sisted at Mass were obliged to communi- 
cate, and it was only the highest class of 
penitente who did not come under this 
rule.? However, in Chrysostom’s time the 
charity of Ohristians had already grown 
cold, and many heard Mass without com- 
municating. Afterwards, the faithful were 
only required to communicate three times 
in the year ; and finally the Fourth Lateran 
Council introduced the present rule of 
communicating once at least in the year, 
and that about Easter time. Further, it 
is to this day the custom in the East to 
communicate infants just after baptism, 
and this use, Fleury says, continued in 
the West till the opening of the ninth ° 


See the explanation of the canon in Hefele, 
Concil. i. p. 424 seq. 

2 Tertull. 4d Uror. ii. 5. 

5 Euseb. H. E. vi. 44. 

4 Billuart, De Euch. diss. vii. a. 8. 

5 Can. Apos. 9, 10. Concil. Ancyr. (anno 
814), can. 5. 

Fleury, lxxxiv. 9. The remains of the 

sacred species were given to children at Con- 
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century, while even in the thirteenth Com- 
munion was given to children in danger 
of death. The Council of Trent (Sess. 
xxi. cap. 4, De Commun.) declares that 
children who have not come to the use of 
reason need not receive Communion. At 
present, children usually make their first 
Communion between ten and twelve years 
of age. Very often this first Communion is 
accompanied with the renewal of bap- 
tismal vows: the children hold lighted 
candles in their hands, and an address is 
made to them by their pastor, but none 
of these observances are prescribed by 
the Church. 

(3) The church was the place o 
admenistration, although in sickness and, 
as we have seen, in times of persecution 
Communion was given in private houses. 
Usually, the priests and deacons com- 
municated at the altar, the rest of the 

in the choir, the laity outside the 
choir. But in the East the eee by 
ancient privilege, when he made his offer- 
ing, approach and remained at thealtar’; 
while in some parts of Gaul the laity 
generally did the same,’ 

(4) The time for Communion was 
usually early in the morning, and it was 
always, in virtue of an Apostolic tradition, 
recesved fasting. The one and only ex- 
ception was the practice in the African 
Church of celebrating Mass and giving 
Communion on the evening of Maundy 
Thurada [see Aearg). Natural reverence 
forbade Ohristians to receive the body of 
Christ after common food. 

(5) The ceremonies in the adminis- 
tration have varied considerably and still 
are very different in different rites. At 
the cry “ Holy things to the holy,” Chris- 
tians drew near with bent er but still 
standing, and received the Holy Sacra- 
ment in the hollow of the right hand, 
supporting it with the left.“ When the 
administrant said, “The body, the blood 
of Christ,” the communicant answered 
„Amen.“ The longer form, now em- 

loyed, viz. “ The body of our Lord Jesus 
Chris t, preserve thy soul unto everlasting 
life,” came into use in the time of Gregory 
the Great, though even after this date the 
form of words was by no means uniform 


stantinople as late as the fourteenth century. 
Sos Peu, XXXlii. 41. 


De Idol. 7, 
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throughout the West. Under Pope A 
petus (t 536) the custom began of placing 
the Blessed Sacrament in the mouth; a 
council of Rouen, assigned by Mansi to 
the middle of the seventh century, forbids 
it to be given in any other way.' Benedict 
XIV. mentions the fact that the Popes 
in solemn Mass used to communicate 
sitting on their throne and facing the 
people. At present, the Pépe, on these 
occasions, communicates standing at his 
throne profoundly inclined ; but Benedict 
XIV. does not say when this chapge in 
the Papal rite was made, 

(6) We now come to the most im- 
portant of all changes in the discipline of 
the Church on this matter. Down to the 
middle ages, the faithful throughout the 
whole Church usually received the Eu- 
charist under both kinds. That the cele- 
brating priest should consecrate and 
receive under both kinds is of divine 
institution and therefore unalterable [see 
Mass]. But writers of the eleventh and 
following centuries notice the custom 
springing up in the Latin Church, of 
giving the Eucharist to all communicants 
except the celebrant under the form of 
bread alone, partly to counteract the 
heretical error that Christ is not received 
T and 5 panne Sera cra 

to prevent the spilling of the Pre- 
Poue Bod St. Thomas * (+1274) says 
that in his day Oommunion under one 
kind prevailed “in some churches.” The 
Council of Constance to meet the errors 
of Hus and Jerome of Prague made this 
custom of universal obligation in the 
West; this decree was renewed by the 
Council of Basle against the Taborites 
and Calistines, and by that of Trent 
against the Lutherans and Calviniste. 
Exceptions have been made by special 
rivilege. Thus, Clement VI. gave the 
i of France leave to communicate 
under both kinds. In solemn Mass cele- 
brated by the Pope, the deacon and sub- 
deacon receive the Precious Blood, and so 
even in the last century the deacon and 
subdeacon used to on Sundays and solemn 
feasts in the church of St. Denis near 
Paris, and in the church of Clugny.“ 
We take for granted here that Christ is 
iven whole and entire under either kind 
gee EUR but it is often alleged 
that in any case the Church has altered the 


1 Hefele, Concil, ii. p. 97. 

3 De Miss. ii. 21, 4. 

8 III. IXXx. 12. 

4 Benedict XIV. apes? of all these privi- 
leges as continuing in his time. 
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custom of communicating under both 
kinds which was imposed by our Lord. 
To this we reply with the Council of Trent 
that there is no divine precept binding 
anyone, except the celebrant, to receive 
both species. Oommunion under one or 
both kinds is a matter of discipline, which 
the Church may alter as she sees fit 
This Catholic truth is indicated in Scri 
ture and fully certified by tradition. It 
is indicated in Scripture, for our Lord 
says, on the one hand, “ Unless ye eat th 
flesh of the Son of Man and drink his 
blood, ye will not have life in you;” “‘ He 
who eateth my flesh and drinketh my 
blood, hath eternal life; but also, on the 
other hand, “If anyone eat of this bread 
he shall live for ever; The bread, 
which I shall give, is my flesh for the life 
of the world,” “He who eateth this bread, 
will live for ever.” It is fully certified 
by tradition, because the Church, from the 
inning, has permitted both modes of 
communicating. Children received Com- 
munion under the form of wine alone; i the 
sick, and the faithful generally who com- 
municated at home, under the form of 
bread alone.? True, Popes Leo and Ge- 
lasius emphatically condemned ns 
who abstained from the chalice, but this 
because they did so on private authority 
and in consequence f the Manichean 
error, which made them look on wine 
as evil. Moreover, the present use of the 
Greek and Oriental Churches makes it as 
clear as day that they do not consider it 
a matter of necessity to give Communion 
under both kinds, though it is their 
usual practice to do so. us the Church 
has ever faithfully maintained the same 
rinciples on this matter; her discipline 
be. indeed, changed from time to time, but 
never in any essential particular; while, 
onthecontrary, those who charge her with 
innovation are themselves convicted of 
introducing a new principle, directly 
opposed to the unanimous teaching of 
antiquity. (In the works of Bossuet, 
there is a short but masterly treatise on 
Communion under one kind. On the whole 
subject of Communion much interesting 
matter will be found in Benedict XIV.“ De 
Missa”; Denzinger, “ Ritus Orientalium ” ; 
Chardon, “ Histoire des Sacrements,” &c.) 
COMMUNION (liturgical term). 
The antiphon which the priest saysafter the 
ablutions, at the Epistle side of the altar. 


1 Cyrian. De . 25. 
ni 3 0 15 ate 4 H 15 A Ge on 6. 
ionys. Al. apud Euseb. H.E. vi. 44. an, 
De Lape. 25. 
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Formerly, it used to be eung, while the 
people communicated: hence the name. 

he “Communion” is mentioned in the 
Roman Ordines, Cardinal Thomasius 

uotes an example of a “Communion 
Pealm,” which was sung in alternate 
verses, till the Pontiff, the people having 
communicated, gave the choir a sign to 
end with the “ Gloria Patri,” after which 
the antiphon was repeated. 

COMMUNION OF SAINTS is 
mentioned in the ninth article of the 
Apostles’ Creed, where it is added, accord- 
ing to the Roman Catechism, as an ex- 

lanation of the foregoing words, “I be- 
ieve in the holy Catholic Church.” The 
communion of saints consists in the union 
which binds together the members of the 
Church on earth, and connects the Church 
on earth with the Church suffering in 
Purgatory and triumphant in heaven. 

) The faithful on earth have com- 
munion with each other because they par- 
take of the same sacraments, are under 
one head, and assist each other by their 
prayers and good works. Even the per- 
sonal merits of a just man profit his 
brethren, because the ter his good- 
ness, the greater the efficacy of his prayer 
for others, the more fitting it is that, as 
he does God’s will, so God should deign 
to do his by in ing the 8 or 
converting the souls of those for whom 
he prays. 

Oatholic commentators understand St. 
Paul to refer to this communion in 
good works when he encourages the Oorin- 
thians to help their needy brethren at 
Jerusalem. Let your abundance,” he 
says (2 Cor. viii. 14), “ supply their want, 
that their abundance may be the fill- 
ing up of your want ”—+.e. that you may 
share in their spiritual, as they have 
shared in your temporal, riches.’ apn, 
God spares his people for the sake of the 
saints amo Han qus as He was ready 
to spare Sodom had ten just men been 
found in it; or forgave Job’s friends 
at the sacrifice and prayer of Job him- 
self; or so often restrained his wrath 
against hi ple for his servant 
David's sake. course also many 
are given primarily for the edification of 
the Church. 

(2) Wecommunicate with the souls in 
Purgatory by praying for them. [See 
Pundarokr. f 


1 See Estius, ad loe. Meyer, who attacks 
this interpretation, admits that it is the tradi- 
tional one; and it has been adopted by eminent 
Protestants, e.g. by Bengel. 
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(3) With the blessed in Heaven by 
obtaining their prayers. [See InTaRCEs- 
BION oF THB SAINTS. 

COMPLINE. [See BREvVIARY. | 

CONCEPTION. [See IMMACULATE 
ConcEPTion. | 

CONCLAVE (Lat. conclave; pro- 
perly, a chamber that can be closed with 
one key). The term is applied both to the 
place where the Cardinals assemble for the 
election of a new Pope, and to the assem- 
bly itself. Several questions relating to 
the election of Popes—e.g. whether the 
Roman Pontiff can legally nominate his 
successor ; who is or is not eligible ; what 
would E in the event of all the 
Cardinals dying before the election; &c.— 
are considered under Porn; in this article 
we shall treat exclusively of the mode of 
election, as finally se by Gregory X. 
In the course of the dark ages the secular 
rulers of Rome made various attempts to 
interfere with the freedom of Papal elec- 
tions. A statement even appears in the 
Decretum of Gratian (and was used in 

ent by James I.andBishopAndrewes, 
when attempting to justify the subjection 
of the AnglicanChurch to the crown), to 
the effect that Pope Hadrian granted to 
Oharlemagne the right of electing the 
Pope and regulating the Apostolic See. 
But this canon was shown by i 
to bespurious ; it was probably invented by 
Sigismond of Gemblours, a strong sup- 
porter of imperial pretensions, and, being 
ound in his chronicle, imposed upon the 
unwary Gratian. Another canon also 
found in Gratian, which states that Leo 
VIII. granted a similar privilege to Otho 
I., soon after the commencement of the 
revived “ Holy Roman Empire,” at once 
falls to the ground when it is re- 
membered that Leo VIII., for the un- 
answerable reasons given by Baronius, is 
not to be accounted a true Pope. In 
1069 an important decree was made by 
Nicholas II. ina councilat Rome, assigning 
the election of future Popesto the Cardinal 
Bishops, with the consent of the other 
Cardinals and the clergy and people of 
Rome, saving also the honour due to 
Henry, King of the Romans, and to any 
of his successors on the imperial throne in 
whose favour the Holy See should make 
the same reservation. This partial recog- 
nition of a right to interfere in the 
election proved to be fertile in anti 
and vexations of every kind; and Alex- 
ander III., having experienced what 
trouble an arbi emperor could cause, 
in his long struggle with Frederic Bar-. 
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barossa, resolved with a wise boldness 
to take away from the imperial line the 
locus stands in Papal elections which the 
canon of 1059 had allowed, and to vin- 
dicate her ancient freedom for the Church. 
In a General Council held at the Lateran 
in 1179, it was decreed that the election 
should thenceforth rest with the Cardinals 
alone, and that, in order to be canonical, 
it must be supported by the votes of two 
thirds of their number. In the followi 
century, the Lateran decree was confirm 
and develo at the Council of Lyons 
(1274) presided over by Gregory X.; and 
in all its substantial features the discipline 
then settled is still observed. 

In the election of a Pope, it is obvious 
that there are certain conditions the 
exact fulfilment of which is of the utmost 
consequence. These are such as the fol- 
lowing :—that all those qualified to vote, 
and only those, should take part in the 
election ; that the election should not be 
unnecessarily delayed ; that it should not 
be precipitated; that the electors should 
be in no fear for their personal safety, 
which would prevent the election from 
being free; lastly, that they should be 
subjected to no external persuasion tend- 
ing to make them vote, or at least come 
under the suspicion of voting, from mo- 
tives lower those which ought to 
actuate them. All these conditions, the 
regulations for the conclave fixed in 1274 
endeavour, so far as human forethought 
can ensure it, to cause to be observed. 
After the death of a Pope the Cardinals 
who are absent are immediately to be sum- 
moned to the conclave by one of the sec- 
retaries of the Sacred College ; the election 
is to begin on the tenth day after the death. 
In whatever city the Pope dies, there the 
election must be held. Within the ten 
days the conclave must be constructed in 
the Papal palace, or in some other suitable 
edifice. e large halls of the are 
so divided by wooden partitions as to 
furnish a number of sets of small apart- 
ments (two for an ordinary Ca l, 
three for one of princely rank), all open- 
ing upon a corridor. Here the Cardinals 
must remain until they have elected a 
Pope. On the tenth day a solemn Mass 
of the Holy Ghost is said in the Vatican 
church, and after it the Cardinals form a 
procession and proceed to the conclave, 


pes | taking up their respective apartments as 


the lot has distributed them. For the 
rest of that day the conclave is open ; 
crowds of persons flock in and circulate 
among the apartments and corridors; 
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and the ambassadors and delegates of 
foreign States, besides their personal 
friends, visit the Cardinals for the last 
time. In the evening everyone is turned 
out except the Cardinals and those autho- 
rised to remain with them, and the con- 
clave is closed. This is done under the 
superintendence of two guardians of the 
conclaye—one a prelate previously appoin- 
ted by the Sacred College, who is called 
the governor; the other a lay official 
designated the marshal. Each Cardi 

is allowed to have two members of his 
household in personal attendance upon 
him; these are called conclavists. A 
number of other attendants and minor 
officials a c ter, a mason, a sacrist, 
a monk or friar to hear confessions, two 
barbers, eight or ten porters and mes- 
sengers, and several others —are in the 
common service of the whole body of 
Oardinals. All the entrances to the 
building but one are closed: that one is in 
the charge of officials who are partly 
prelates, partly officials of the munici- 
pality, whose business it is to see that no 
unauthorised person shall enter, and to 
exercise a surveillance over the food 
brought for the Cardinals, lest any written 
communication should be conveyed to 
them by this channel. After three days, 
the supply of food sent in is restricted ; 
if five days more elapse without an elec- 
tion being made, the rule used to be that 
the Cardinals should from that time subsist 
on nothing but bread, wine, and water ; 
but this rigour has been somewhat modi- 
fied by later ordinances. Morning and 
evening, the Cardinals meet in the chapel, 
and a secret scrutiny by means of voting 
papers is usually instituted, in order to 
ascertain whether any candidate has the 
required majority of two thirds. A Car- 
dinal coming from a distance can enter 
the conclave after the closure, but only 
if he claim the right of doing so within 
three days of his arrival in the city. 
Every actual Cardinal, even though he 
may lie under a sentence of excommuni- 
cation, has the right to vote, unless he 
has not a been admitted to deacon’s 
orders. en in this case, the right of 
voting has sometimes been conferred by 
special Papal indult. There are three 
valid modes of election—by scrutiny, by 
compromise, and X what is called quasi- 
inspiration [see ACCLAMATION]. Com- 
promise is, when all the cardinals agree 
to entrust the election to a small com- 
mittee of two or three members of the 
body. Scrutiny ie the ordinary mode; 
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and although, since the thirteenth cen- 
tury, elections have usually been made 
by this mode with reasonable despatch, 
yet in times of disturbance, the difficulty 
of obtaining a two-thirds majority has 
been known to protract the proceedings 
over a long period, as in the celebrated 
instance of the conclave of 1799, deacribed 
in Consalvi’s Memoirs, which lasted six 
months, resulting in the election of Pius 
VII. (Ferraris, Papa; Zoepffel, “ Die 
Papstwahlen,” Göttingen, 1871.) 


C (See Evoma- 

RIST]. 

CONCORDAT (Lat. 7 
between 


things agreed upon). A treat 
the Holy See and a secular State touching 
the conservation and promotion of the 
interesta of religion in that State. 

It were to be wished that Ohristendom 
did not require concordats, for a trea 
between two powers implies some felt 
divergency of sentiment and principle, 
which, having already resulted in oppo- 
sition and contention more or leas serious, 
dictates to the contracting parties the 
necessity of coming to an un Ta 
as to the limits beyond which neither wi 
give way to the other. Such divergency 
of sentiment only arises, speaking gener- 
ally, when the secular State aims at ex- 
cluding the Church from its rightful share 
of control over human affairs—an aim 
which familiar experience shows to be 
eminent] rnicious and disastrous. 
When Ethelberts or St. Louises rule in 
temporals, we do not hear of concordats 
with the Holy See, for such rulers desire 
to see religion more, not less, in the 
ascendant among their subjects. Never- 
theless, considering the actual condition of 
things in Europe and America, it is gene- 
rally a subject of congratulation when 
the Pope concludes a fresh concordat ; we 
know that, at any rate for a time, religion 
and its ministers will be treated with some 
justice and moderation in the treaty- 
making State; that if the Ohurch has 
been robbed there in time , some 
modicum of a yearly grant will now be 
given by way of restitution; and that 
the churches and convents will be made 
over to her—at any rate till the next 
revolution. 

Among the more celebrated concordats 
of former times are the following :— 

1. That of Worms in 1122, between 
Calixtus II. and the Emperor Henry V., 
by which the abusive right of appo: i 
bishops and abbots “ by ring and crosier,” 


long usurped by the emperors, was re- 
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signed, and only the investiture by the 
sceptre, in token of the grant of their 
temporalities, retained. On the lines of 
. this concordat the question of investiture 
was settled throughout Europe in such a 
way as to leave intact in theory the uni- 
versal pastorate of the successors of Peter, 
however seriously it may have been here 
and there compromised in practice. 

2. That of Frankfort or Vienna 
(1446-8), called the Concordat with the 
German Nation, by which the Po 

nius IV. and Nicholas V., emplo 
Nicholas of Cusa [BasLx, COUNCIL) an 
Æneas Sylvius as negotiators, 
with the emperor 5 III. to 5 
in a particular manner the patronage o 
ecclesiastical dignities in : ny, and 
as to the payment of firstfruits and other 
matters. 
3. That of 1515, between Leo X. and 
Francis I., by which the latter to 
abolish the pragmatic sanction of Oharles 
VII. (limiting appeals to Rome, and pre- 
tending to set a general council above the 
Pope), and the former resigned to the 
crownof France the nomination to vacant 
bishoprics and abbeys, with the proviso 
that the persons named should be accept- 
able to the Holy See. 

In later times, the concordat of 1801, 
between Pius VII. and the first Napoleon, 
restoring to the French nation the public 
practice of the par ie of their fathers, 
which the detestable wickedness of the 
revolutionists had proscribed since 1790, 
is a treaty of primary importance. Under 
its terms the Holy See agreed to a new 
demarcation of the boundaries of French 
dioceses, reducing their number from over 
100 to about 80, and declared (art. 13) 
that neither the reigning Pope nor his 
successors would molest the purchasers 
or grantees in the peaceable possession of 
Church lands alienated up to that date. 
On the other hand the French Govern- 
ment 7 apres to the free and public exer- 
cise of the “Catholic, Apostolic, and 
Roman” religion in France; consented 
(art. 4,5) to the canonical institution by 
the Pope, under the ancient discipline, of 
the bishops whom the Government should 
nominate; promised (art. 14) a suitable 
annual t for the support of the 
French bishops and clergy ; and undertook 
to facilitate (art. 15) fresh endowments 
on the part of any French Catholics 
desiring to make them. These were the 

rincipal articles of the concordat signed 
the Papal envoys on behalf of the 
oly See. The Government of Napoleon 
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soon afterwards added to the concordat a 
number of clauses called “organic arti- 
cles,” the tenor of which was of course 
highly Erastian, and by which it has been 
often maintained by the French and other 
ne ae that the French clergy are 
ound. This, however, since the Holy 
See never ratified the “ organic articles,” 
is ge the case. À 
n an interesting supplementary article 
in vol, xxvi. of Wetser and Welte's 
Dictionary on Concordats, the text of 
several modern conventions of this kind 
(mn Russia, 1847; with the republic of 
ta Rica, 1852; with Austria, 1855) is 
given in full. 

(Ferraris, Concordata; Soglia, i. 4, 
De jure novissimo; Méhler’s “ Kirchen- 

ichte.”) 

CONCUPISCENCE. Ooncupiscence 
according to St. Thomas, 1, 2, qu. 80 a.2, 
is the N which tends to the gratifi- 
cation of the senses (“ bonum delectabile 
absens”). This tendency is in itself neither 
good nor evil, because the object may be 
either 1 A ta The desire of 
eating an inking in moderation is 
good : that of eating and drinking to excess 
is evil; but in the one case and in the 
other we have an instance of concupis- 
cence. However, the word concupiscence 
is constantly used for that appetite which 
exists in fallen man and is an incentive to 
sin, because it seeks forbidden objects, or 
er objects in a forbidden way. 

t. Paul, in Rom. vii., speaks of it as “the 
flesh,” and again as the “law of sin, that 
is in my members.” Such concupiscence, 
in rebellion against reason and against the 
commandments of God, did not exist in 
Adam, till he had fallen from original 
seve From him it has passed to all 

is descendants; it remains even in those 
who have been born again by baptism, so 
that the saints themselves have had to 
fight against this tendency in the sensual 
appetite to forbidden pleasures, without 
being able to eradicate it. 

e now come to the difference on this 
matter between Oatholic doctrine and the 
tenets of the Reformers. The latter 
taught that concupiscence, even if the will 
did not consent to harbour or encourage 
it, had the nature of sin. Catholic 
doctors on the other hand, following the 
principle of St. Thomas, that no action 
can be moral or immoral except so far as 
it depends on the free-will of the agent, 
deny that concupiscence which remains, 
in spite of the efforta made by the will to 
subdue it, is to be considered sin. It is 
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plain that the Oatholic doctrine is the 
only one consistent with belief in the 
moral freedom of man. It is, moreover, 
the only one consistent with experience 
and common eile uh can rege 
that a man e in heroic struggle 
with the N of the flesh, is all 
the while offending God ? The Council of 
Trent lays down the doctrine of the 
Church with great clearness, in the fol- 
lowing words: —“ This holy synod con- 
fesses that concupiscence or the fuel of 
sin (fomes peccats) remains in the 
tised; but since it is left that they may 
strive against it, it cannot hurt those who 
give no consent, but resist manfully by the 
grace of Jesus Christ; nay, more, he who 
atrives lawfully will be crowned. The 
holy synod declares that this concupis- 
cence, which the Apostle sometimes calls 
sin (Rom. vi. 12, vii. 8), has never been 
understood by the Catholic Church to be 
so called because it is truly and properly 
sin in the regenerate, but because it 1s 
from sin and inclines to sin. But if any 
man hold a contrary opinion, let him be 
anathema.”' Propositions of Baius 
renewed the error of the Reformers with 
a difference of terminology—e.g. Prop. 
lxxv.: “The evil motions of concupiscence 
have been prohibited for the state of 
fallen man [in the words], Thou shalt not 
covet. Whence,a man who feels them 
and does not consent, tr sses the 
precept, Thou shalt not covet; although 
the transgression is not reckoned as sin.” 
comcursus. An examination 
into the qualifications of candidates for 
ecclesiastical benefices with cure of souls. 
The Council of Trent ordered? that a 
annta six 5 oe be a 
pointed every year in the diocesan : 
and that eia any parish became vacant, 
within ten days, or such period as the 
W might appoint, candidates having 
been duly invited to attend, an examina- 
tion should be held by any three selected 
by the bishop from the board above men- 
tioned. A list of those found qualified 
having then been made by the examiners, 
it was competent for the person or per- 
sons to whom the patronage appertained 
to select from among these the candidate 
of their choice, and present him to the 
bishop for institution. (Art. by Perma- 
neder in Wetzer and Welte.) 
CONFERENCES OF THE CLERGY. 
In the ninth century when dioceses be- 
came much larger than they had been in 


1 Concil. Trident. sess. v. De Peccat. Origin. 
2 Sess. xxiv. e. 18, De Reform. 
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early times, the diocesan synods were no 
longer sufficient for the maintenance of 
discipline, ecclesiastical spirit, &c., among 
the clergy. Accordingly in many parts of 
Euro 9. in France, Germany, Italy, 
and land—the clergy of each district 
were required to meet under the arch- 
priest or dean, and these meetings were 
called Calendars (because held on the 
first of every month), also consistoria, 

, sessiones. The clergy were sum- 
moned originally by the archpriest or 


bap- | archdeacon. They consulted on difficult 


cases of conscience and the like, but 
besides this they often investigated crimes 
which had occurred since last meeting, 
and announced the penalties attached to 
them by the Church. These Calendars 
seem to have fallen out of use about the 
thirteenth century. The last mention of 
them is said to be found in the Acts 
of a council held at London in 1287. 

St. Charles Borromeo revived these 
assemblies of the clergy, or rather intro- 
duced conferences in the modern sense for 
thediscussion of questions in morals, ritual, 
&c., with the object of providing that the 


clergy eng in the cure of souls should 
have the knowledge necessary for their 
duties. The example of St. Charles was 


followed very soon by councils in France, 
Italy, the Low Countries, &c. Such con- 
ferences again fell into disuse at the end 
of the last century, but have been once 
more revived in many countries. All the 
dioceses of England are now divided into 
districts, each with its conference, which 
meets at stated intervals. 

CONFESSION, SACRAMENTAL. 
To accuse ourselves of our sins to a priest 
who has received authority to give abso- 
lution. It is the pious custom of the 
faithful to accuse themselves of all pe 
baptismal sins, mortal or venial, so far as 
they can remember them, and the 
priest, if duly commissioned, has power 
to absolve from all. But there is an ab- 
solute obligation imposed, not only by the 
law of the Church, but also by divine 
institution, upon all Christians, of con- 
fessing all mortal sins committed after 
baptism, so far as the penitent is able to 
recall them by diligent examination of 
his conscience. So the Council of Trent 
has defined (seas. xiv. can. 7). 

The proofs of this obligation from 
Scripture and tradition will be found 
below in the article on the SACRAMENT OF 
Penance. Here it suffices to say that 
sacramental confession must be 

(1) Entire. It must include the differ- 
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ent kinds of mortal sin committed and 
the number of sins under each class, so 
far as it can be ascertained. One mortal 
sin wilfully concealed vitiates the whole 
confession. If, however, mortal sins are 
omitted unintentionally and without fault, 
they are forgiven when absolution is pro- 
nounced ; only, if they occur to the 
penitent’s recollection afterwards, he must 
mention them in his next confession. 
Further, various causes may excuse from 
this completeness of enumeration. Thus 
in shipwreck, before a battle, when the 
penitent is unable to speak, or can only 
say very little from physical weakness, a 
very general confession of sin may be 
enough for absolution ; but the confession 
must be comple if the 
opportunity offers itself. 
(2) It must be vocal, though for a 
prave reason the penitent may make it 
y presenting a written paper, or by 


signs. . 

(8) It must be accompanied 
supernatural sorrow and firm purpose of 
amendment. 

(4) It should alao be humble and 
sincere; as short as is consistent with 
integrity ; in language which is plain and 
direct, but at the same time pure and 
modest. 
aoe form confession 58 as 3 

nitent, kneeling at the confessor's 
feet, Se Pray, Father, bless me, for 
I have sinned.” The priest gives the 
blessing prescribed in the Roman Ritual, 
The Tord be in thy heart and on thy 
lips, that thou mayest lag, Poa humbly 
confess thy sins, in the Name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.” The penitent then recites the 
first part of the Oonfiteor, enumerates the 
sins of which he has been guilty since 
his last confession, and then adds, For 
these and all my other sins which I 
cannot now remember I am heartily sorry ; 
Ip amendment for the future, and 
most humbly ask on of God, and 
penance and absolution of you, my spirit- 
ual Father.” 

CONTESSION (THE TOMB OF 
A MARTYR). Tho word was used from 
early times as equivalent to paprupioy, the 
actual tomb in which a martyr was buried. 
If an altar was erected over the grave, 
then the name “confession” was given 
to the tomb, the altar and the cubiculum 
or subterranean chamber, in which they 
stood. In later times, a basilica was some- 
times erected over the cubiculum or 
chamber beneath; the high-altar was 
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placed over the altar on the tomb below, 
and so this high-altar also was called a 
“ confession,” though it was not till the 
middle ages that the entire building 
received the name of “ confession.” Some- 
times, when the “basilica ” was set up in 
a different place, the relics of the martyr 
were removed to it, and the name con- 
fessio” was transferred to the spot in 
which the remains rested. In such cases, 
the relics were placed in acrypt under 
the high-altar, or else they were deposited 
in a hollow space under the high-altar in 
the church itself, this hollow space bei 

enclosed with a grating or with perfora 

marble, and room left for the faithful to 
5 and touch the shrine with eloths 
(Brandes). Such an arrangement, which 
was possible use Mass was said at 
the further side of the altar, is still found 
in the Roman churches of St. Clement 
and St. George in Velabro. Lastly, the 
name “confession” was given to that 


by | part of an altar in which the relics are 


placed. Thus the Pontifical, even in its 
present form, speaks of “the confession, 
1. e. the sepulchre of the altar.” 

The most famous “ confession ” is that 
of St. Peter in the Vatican basilica. 
Anacletus is said to have constructed “ the 
monument of the blessed Peter ” (“ memo- 
riam B. Petri“); it is mentioned by Caius," 
a writer of the second or the beginni 
of the third century, while a new“ con- 
fession ” was set up by Constantine when 
he built the Vatican basilica. On this 
“confession” the reader may consult 
Card. Borgia’s work “ Vaticana Confessio 
B. Petri, chronologicis tam veterum quam 
recentiorum scriptorum testimoniis illus- 
trata.” Romæ, 1776. (Kraus “ -En- 
cyclopädie.“) 

CONFESSIONAL. The seat which 
the priest uses when hearing confessions, 
According to the Roman Ritual it ought 
to be placed in an open and conspicuous 
ok of the church, and to have a grating 

tween the priest and the penitent. 
“The present form of confessionals is 
somewhat recent in the Church, for in 
more ancient times ple confessed in 
the open church (à vert), kneeling 
before the priest or simply seated by his 
side, as is still usual among the Greeks. 
The division [of the confessional] into 
compartments does not 1 to go back 
further than the sixteenth century and the 
time of St. Charles Borromeo, who left 
ordinances on that matter, but this ar- 
rangement did not become general till 

1 Euseb. H. E. ii. 25, 7. 
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the following century.” (Mgr. de Mon- 
tault,“ Traité Pratique de la Construction, 
&c., des Eglises,” i. p. 233.) 

CONT ESSOR (Species of Saint). 
A name used from the earliest times for 
persons who confessed the Christian faith in 
times of persecution, thus exposing them- 
selves to danger and aaa 1, but who did 
not undergo martyrdom. For atime the 
martyrs were the only saints who received 
special and public honour after death 
from the Church, and martyrs only (with 
the Blessed Virgin and the Apostles) are 
mentioned in the canon of the Roman 
Mass, though the Ambrosian canon also 
has the names of other saints.! But at 
the of the fourth century, 
public honours were also given to persons 
of heroic sanctity even if they had not 
been martyred. Thus St. Antony, as St. 
Jerome tells us, directed that his body 
after death should be concealed, because 
he did not wish a “ martyrium ” erected 
in his honour. Hilarion kept the vigil 
and feast of St. Antony; he himself after 
death received the same honour. Thus 
the name “ Confessor ” got the technical 
meaning which it now has in the Missal 
and Breviary—+. e. it was applied to all 
male sainta who do not fall under some 
special class, such as ma i Apostle, 

list. The names of confessors 
were added to the Martyrology after the 
time of Gregory the Great.“ St. Martin 
was the first, or at least among the first, 
of the Confessors whom the Church 
honoured with an office and feast.’ 

In the office of Good Friday “ con- 
fessor” means “singer,” because in the 
Scriptures “confessing to God” is used 
for singing his praises. That “ confessor ” 
had this meaning is certain from the 6th 
canon of a council of Toledo which met 
in the year 400.‘ 

CONFTBSSOR (in Sacrament of 
Penance). The priest who hears con- 
fessions. He must have received juris- 
diction from the ordinary of the place. 
Formerly by the canon law the faithful 
were bound to confess once in the year to 
their parish-priest (“ proprio sacerdoti ”). 
Afterwards, various religious orders re- 
ceived privileges which enabled them to 
hear confessions of seculars at all times; 
and by the present law seculars ma 
always choose any approved priest for their 


1 Benedict XIV. De Miss. ii. 18, 24. 

? This, at least, seems to be the meaning of 
Gavantus, ii. p. 178. 

5 Thomasin, Traité des Festes, i. 8, 19. 

* Hefele, Concilien. ii. p. 78. 
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confessor. (St. Liguori, “Theol. Moral.” vi. 
564; where, however, another interpreta- 
tion of the words “ proprio sacerdoti ” is 
given.) 

CONFIRMATION. A sacrament 
of the new law by which grace is con- 
ferred on baptised persons which 
strengthens them for the profeasion of 
the Christian faith. It is conferred by 
the bishop, who lays his hands on the 
recipients, ean! the sign of the cross 
with chrism on their foreheads, while he 
pronounces the words “I sign thee with 
the sign of the cross and confirm thee 
with the chrism of salvation, in the Name 
a 1178 W and of pee Son, and of the 

oly Ghost.“ Besides conferring a ial 
grace to profess the faith, 1 a 
seal or character on the soul [see CHa- 
RACTER ], so that this sacrament cannot be 
reiterated without sacrilege. 

Protestants have universally denied 
that confirmation is a sacrament; either 
rejecting it altogether or retaining a 
spurious imitation of it, in which young 
pon renew and confirm the promises ' 
made for them in baptism. In opposition 

to this error, the Council of Trent (Sess. 
vii.) defines that it is a “true and proper 
sacrament,” and we shall endeavour to 
establish this point from Scripture and 
tradition before entering upon questions 
of detail. 

We read in Acts vii. that when 
Philip the Evangelist had baptised the 
Samaritan converts, St. Peter and St. 
John, going down from Jerusalem, laid 
their hands upon them, and they received 
the Holy Ghost.” Thus the gifts con- 
veyed to the Apostles and their first 
converts at Pentecost were imparted by 
the ministry of the Church to all Chris- 
tians willing to receive them. It is true 
that when the Apostles imposed their 
hands miraculous gifts often accompanied 
the communication of the Holy Ghost. 
But this was an accident, and, just as the 
miraculous signs promised at the end of 
St. Mark’s gospel to those “ who believe ” 
afterwards ceased without prejudice to 
faith, so when miraculous signs no longer 
accompanied the imposition of hands, 
confirmation still bestowed the presence 
of the Holy Ghost in increased measure; 
it still gave that power and courage to 
make confession which will always be 
essential to the Christian calling. Hence 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews the “ laying 
on of hands” is numbered among the 
elementary articles of the Christian reli- 

gion, and placed in immediate proximity 
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to baptism, in order to distinguish it from 
the “laying on of hands” in Holy Order. 
In allusion to the same sacrament of con- 
firmation, the Epistle to the Hebrews, in 
the same context, describes Christians as 
“ partakers of the Holy Ghost; and, with 
at least a probable reference to confirma- 
tion, St. Paul tells Ohristians, that they 
were “sealed with the Holy Spirit of 
promise.” Thus the miraculous gifts 
were only intended to make men recognise 
and believe in a presence of the Holy 
Ghost which was afterwards to be recog- 
nised by faith alone. 

The Scripture is thus in perfect keeping 
with the Tridentine doctrine that confir- 
mation is a “true and proper sacrament.” 
We have the outward sign, viz. the 
laying on of hands; the inward grace, 
viz, the communication of the Hol 
Ghost, already given in baptism, wi 
greater fullness ; divine institution, for the 
Apostles could not have used an outward 
sign as a certain means of giving grace, 
unless they had received authority to do 
so from Ohrist, the author of grace; 
lastly, the sign and the grace which ac- 
companied it were to continue perma- 
nently in the Church, as appears from the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. The earliest 
tradition illustrates the teaching of Scrip- 
ture on this head. Thus Tertullian 
mentions the imposition of hands on the 
baptised which “called and invited the 
Holy Ghost.“ Elsewhere,’ in a remark- 
able , he places “ the sealing of the 
soldiers on the forehead” between ba 
tism and the age Eucharist, plainly 
indicating that he believed confirmation 
to bea true sacrament. Many quotations 

ight be added from Oyprian. In the 
earliest councils we meet with formal 
legislation on confirmation, but here one 
instance will suffice. The Council of 
Elvira, in 306, in canon 38, decrees that 

raons baptised in case of 5 by 

ymen are afterwards to be brought to 
the bishops and “ perfected by the im 
sition of hands.” Here the effect of the 
sacrament (which makes us perfect Chris- 
tians), and its ordinary minister (viz. the 
bishop), are plainly expressed. Further, 
the fact that the Church never allowed 


the sacrament to be reiterated proves the | 
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as our chief guide in the historical por- 
tion Ohardon, in the second volume of his 
“ Histoire des Sacrements.” 

(1) The ordinary minister of the 
sacrament is a bishop, as is defined by 
the Council of Trent, and this statement 
is grounded on Scripture, which speaks 
of the Apostles, but never of simple 
priests, as 5 their hands to give 
the Holy Ghost. the West, confirma- 
tion has always been given by bishops. 
Permission, however, to contirm was 

iven to some abbots—e.g. to the abbot of 

onte Cassino—and there was an excep- 
tion to the general rule of the West 
in Sardinia, where Pope Gregory I. 
for a time forbade, but later, to avoid 
greater evils, permitted, simple priests to 
confirm. In Chrysostom’s time it was 
customary in the East also to reserve the 
administration of this sacrament to 
bishops. But a writer of the fourth century 
—the author of a commentary on St. Paul 
at one time attributed to St. Ambrose— 
remarks that “ in t priests confirm 
(consignant) in the bishop's absence.” 
This custom must have been well estab- 
lished before the schism, for Photius 
reproached Pope Nicholas with causi 
the Bulgarians who had been confirme 
by priests to be reconfirmed. At Florence 
nothing was done to alter the Greek 
custom of allowing priests to confirm 
(though the Latin usage had been imposed 
at Constantinople by Innocent III. and 
in Cyprus by Innocent IV.), and at pre- 
sent it continues not only among the 
Greeks, but also among the Oriental 
Christians generally. 

Such are the facts, and the following 

are the principles held by Catholic theolo- 
ians on the minister of confirmation. 
ordinary cases, a bishop only can con- 
firm, but the Pope may empower, and has 
repeatedly empowered, 8 simple priest to 
do so, provided at least the chrism which 
he uses has been consecrated by a bishop. 
It is commonly held that the Pope alone 
can give simple priests this power, so that 
if they attempt to confirm without per- 
mission from the Pope, or in any case 
without his tacit consent, the act is null.“ 
Confirmation given by a bishop according 
to the rite of the Church is always valid, 


ancient belief in the indelible character | but it is unlawful unless given by the 


or mark with which confirmation stamps | bishop of the diocese 


the soul. 


or with his leave. 


(2) There has been much dispute 


We will now examine certain points among theologians as to the essential 


with regard to this sacrament, following 
1 Ephes. i. 18. 2 De Baptism. 
$ Prascript. 40. 


matter of confirmation. Some, with the 
learned Jesuit Sirmond, make it consist 
1 Billuart, De Confirmat. a. 7 


Pr 
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in the mere imposition of hands, arguing 
that this alone is mentioned in Scripture, 
and appealing to the canon of Elvira, 
already quoted, as well as to the Council 
of Orange (anno 441), canon 2, which 
seems to deny in express terms that 
anointing with chrism is necessary.’ 
Others,and they are much more numerous, 
contend that ere with ae a 
necessary 0 sacrament. ey 
urge that ack Greeks have no special 
imposition of hands, apart from the unc- 
tion; that St. Cyril of Jerusalem in his 

ird“ Catechesis never mentions the im- 
position of hands, though this Catechesis“ 
is entirel 5 with confirmation; 
that the Greeks have always regarded the 
chrismation as the principal matter; that 
Cyprian makes the unction a matter of 
necessity ; while it is prescribed in all 
Latin Sacramentaries. This latter opinion 
seems far the more probable. Unction is 
almost certainly needed for the validity 
of the sacrament, imposition of hands 
being also required, but only such impo- 
sition as is implied in the act of putting 
the chrism on the forehead. 

(3) The present form of confirmation 
in the West has been already given; the 
Greek form is, The seal of the gift of 
the Holy Spirit,” and this they have em- 
ployed from very ancient times. The 
preseut Latin form, on the contrary, is not 
older than the twelfth century. In an Ordo 
Romanus of the eighth eentury we find the 
form, “I confirm thee in the Name of the 
Father,” &c; in a Pontifical of Egbert, 
Archbishop of York, “ Receive the sign 
of the holy cross with the chrism of 
salvation in Christ Jesus unto eternal 
life;” in the Sacramentary of Gelasius, 
“The sign (stgnum) of the cross with 
eternal life.” All of these forms have 
been permitted, because all sufficiently 
indicate the grace given, and were there- 
fore valid. 

(4) All 2 eas persons are capable 
of receiving this sacrament, though to 
receive it with fruit a must be in a 
state of grace. The Greeks and Orientals 
give it immediately after baptism, and in 
the West down to the thirteenth century a 
child was confirmed as soon after baptism 
as passible. A synod of Worcester (1240) 
forbids parents, under pain of exclusion 
from church, to leave their children with- 
out confirmation more than a year. But 
the Roman Oatechism advises that con- 
firmation should not be given till the age 
of reason, when Christians have to begin 

1 See Hefele, Concil. ii. p. 292. 
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their warfare with sin, and it s ts the 
twelfth year as a suitable time for confir- 
mation. This sacrament is not necessary 
for salvation, though so t a means of 
grace cannot be nieplectod without sin. 

(5) The ceremonies accompanying 
confirmation are these. The bishop, who 
wears an amice, stole and cope, of white 
colour, spreads his hands over those he 
is to sonia: praying that the Holy Ghost 
may descend on them; immediately after 
co ing them, he gives them a slight 
blow on the cheek, in token that they 
must be ready to suffer for Christ, and 
finally dismisses them with his blessing. 
Those to n are brought to the 
sacrament by their god-parents (speciall 
appointed for this inal alors Re male 
having a god-father, and each female 
a god-mother), and, if old enough to do 
80, place their foot on the right foot 
of the god-parent. In ancient times, a 
white cloth bound round the forehead 
after chrismation was kept on for seven 
days afterwards. Thiscustom is mentioned 
in Egbert’s Pontifical and in many other 
places. The ceremony of the blow on 
the cheek is comparatively modern, It 
is usual to take another Christian name 
at confirmation, which however, is not 
used afterwards in signing the name; and 
the Pontifical says the ‘“ confirmandi” 
should be fasting. 

(6) The a for giving confirmation 
is the church. Formerly it was some- 
times given in the baptistery, but occa- 
sionally the old basilicas had a special 
place between the baptistery and the 
church called Consignatorium — s.e. 
place for giving the seal of confirmation. 
Such a “Consignatorium” may still be seen 
at Salona. 

CONFITEBOR. A form of prayer 
(“I confess to Almighty God, to blessed 
Mary ever Virgin,” &c.) used in the sa- 
crament of penance and on many other 
occasions, particularly by the priest in the 
Roman rite at the beginning of j 
before he ascends the steps of the altar. 
This practice of making some general con- 
fession before Mass is grounded on the 
Jewish use of making confession before 
sacrifice, and is very ancient, being found 
in the liturgies of St. James, St. 
Mark, St. Chrysostom, St. Basil, &c., 
although (at least in the liturgies of St. 
James and St. Chrysostom) this confes- 
sion was made by the priest while pre- 
paring for Mass, and before approaching 
the altar. The present form of the Con- 
fiteor came into general use during the 
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thirteenth century. A Council of Ravenna 
(anno 1814) mentions that a variety of 
forms was current, and oe the present 
one. A difficulty has n raised by 
Protestants against confessing to the 


Blessed Virgin and the saints. But it is | (del 


reasonable to do so, not only because we 

need their prayers for pardon but also 

will judge the world. "(From Merat, 
ill ju e world. m Merati, 

“ Nove Observat. in Gavant.” tom. i. p. 
4.) 

COMFPRATERNITY. An associa- 
tion, generally of laymen, having some 
work of devotion, charity or instruction 
for its object, undertaken for the glory of 
God. The Roman jurisprudence, instinct 
as it was with the spirit of centralisation, 
looked with little favour on independent 
corporations; originally a Christian church 
was in its eyes a collegium illicitum; and 
in the face of this strong political senti- 
ment it was a great thing that the Church, 
the diocese, and the parish, did in the 
course of the first four centuries succeed 


in establishing their right to exist, grow 
and energise yian own laws, and not 
according to dictation of the State. 


The Roman empire was broken up; its 
centralisation gave place to feudalism ; 
under which local privileged corporations, 
circumscribed in area, but all -the more 
intensely active within that area, tended 
to mapy tah over the face of 


Europe. ere now arose, by the side of 
the organisation of the ish, which 
on the whole had survived the storm of 


barbarian invasion, minor organisations, 
governed by by-laws and endowed with 
ivileges, which laboured earnestly to 
repair the ravages and reform the confu- 
sion of the times. Hence arose confra- 
ternities; which, under the names Gil- 
dome and Confratriœ, appear to be first 
mentioned in the writings of Hincmar, 
Archbishop of Rheims in the ninth cen- 
tury. Hincmar laid down rules for them, 
prescribing to the members frequent obla- 
tions, alms, prayere, and Masses, The 
were to interest themselves in every rel- 
ious work and ministration—in providing 
Kghts, ordering funerals, in the collection 
and distribution of alms, &c. If they 
desired a A has bad thal to be in 
the presence of the parish-priest, who 
was to exhort them to ord, give them 
to eat, and after one drink dismiss 
them (“semel potos dimittat”). In the 
three i 
record as to the progress of confraternities. 
In the thirteenth century they received a 
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sudden and amazing development. Odo, 
bishop of Paris (t 1208), is recorded as 
having fixed the annual fête for a Oonfra- 
ternity of the Blessed Virgin in his diocese. 
In Italy the Confraternity of the Standard 

alone) was erected at Rome 
about 1 and the example was so 
extensively followed that in a short time 
there was no city or town in Italy, and 
hardly even a parish, that was without ite 
confraternity. 

Canon law contains a great number of 
decisions given for the regulation of con- 
fraternities. Thus it is forbidden to erect 
more than one confraternity of the same 
kind in the same place; they may not 
have processions without the licence of 
the ordinary ; nor can the members have 
confessors whom he has not approved. In 
many other ways their free action is sub- 
jected to the assent of the bishop. 

The ends which confraternities propose 
to themselves are extremely various: they 
include personal sanctitication, by means 
of special religious practices and exercises, 
and works of charity of many kinds, for 
the relief of the poor and sick,the payment 
of the last rites to the dead, the support 
o orphan and abandoned children, &c., 

C. 

When a confraternity reaches the 
stage at which filiations, similar to itself, 
are formed in other places, and adopt its 
rules, it takes the name of arch-confra- 
1 8 00 and acquires certain particular pri- 


Tue most important arch-confrater- 
nities at present existing are—that of the 
Most Holy and Immaculate Heart of 
Mary for the conversion of sinners, founded 
in 1887 by the saintly Abbé Desgenettes, 
curé of Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris ; 
that of the Scapular [see ScAPULAR] ; 
that of St. Francis Xavier, or of the 
Missions, instituted to assist in the work 
of the propagation of the faith; and 
that of Christian Mothers (1859), insti- 
tuted by the Abbé Theodor Ratisbonne. 
Confraternities of the Most Holy 
can only be established with the sanction 
of the authorities of the Dominican order. 
The Society of St. Vincent de Paul [see 
that article] is really an arch-confrater- 
nity; and the “Conferences” of which 
it consists are confraternities. (Ferraris, 
Confraternitas; Thomassin, “ V, et N. 
Disciplina Eccl.”) 

CONGREGATIO DE AVXILIIS. 


centuries little is on [See GRACE. | 


CONGREGATIONS, RELIGIOUS. 
A congregation is a community or order 
2 
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bound together by a common rule, either 
without vows (as the Oratorians, the 
Oblates of St. Charles, &c.), or without 
solemn vows, (as the Passionists, the 
Redemptorists, &c.). 

In 88 this term is extended to lay 
associations, whether of men or women, 
which, having a religious end in view, 
devote themselves to some work of in- 
struction or charity. So understood, it 
would comprise confraternities. In 
England, the use of the term is in practice 
more restricted, and perhaps the only lay 
association to which it is here applied is 
that of the Christian Brothers, founded by 
the Ven. J. B. de la Salle, which, how- 
ever, since the brothers take the three 
vows, kes of the monastic character. 
Among the more noted congregations are 
the following :— 

1. The Oratorians of St. Philip Neri, 
a congregation of secular priests founded 
in 1564. [See ORATORIANS.] 

2. The French Oratorians, founded by 
Cardinal de Berulle in 1611. 

8. The Dames Anglaises, founded by 
the Countess Luigia Torelli in 1530. 

4. The “Fathers of the Mission,” 
founded by St. Vincent of Paul in 1624; 
they are usually called Lazarists. 

5. The Oblates of St. Charles, founded 
by St. Charles Borromeo. [See OBLATEs.] 

6. The Passionists, founded in 1720 
by St. Paul of the Cross. [See Pas- 
SIONISTS. | 

7. The Redemptorists, founded by 
St. Alphonsus Liguori. [See Revump- 
TORIGTS. ] 

8. The Marists, founded by some 
priests of Lyons in 1836. 

9. The Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, founded in 1681 by the Ven. J. 
B. de la Salle. See ORRISTTAN BRotHErs. | 

Another kind of religious congregation 
is a group of monasteries belonging to 
some great order, which agree together to 
practise the rule more strictly in their re- 
spective houses, and to unite themselves 
together by closer ties of government and 
discipline. Such was the great congrega- 
tion of Cluny [CLUNY], that of St. Maur 
BENEDICTINES]), and that of La Trappe 
CISTERCIANS, PPISTS |. 

CONGREGATIONS, ROMAN., 
From the earliest times the chair of Peter 
has been resorted to by Christians who, 
being in doubt on some matter of religion, 
Gesired an authoritative solution of that 
doubt. In later times the number of 
converted nations and tribes having on the 
whole, in spite of the losses of the 
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sixteenth century, been much increased, 
and the means of communication ex- 
tended—the amount of business of all 
kinds which the divinely appointed cen- 
80 80 of the Holy See brings upon it 
has become far too great to be dealt 
with except by means of an organisation, 
planned and framed with consummate 
rudence and skill, which permits the 
ope to use the eyes, ears, and judgments 
of a great number of trained and com- 
tent assistants, while retaining that 
Initiative and that complete isance 
in 3 question, of which he cannot 
divest himself. This organisation con- 
sists in the main of the congregations 
into which the Cardinals are distributed. 
The decisions of these congregations, when 
duly authenticated, are final in any case for 
the individual, and must be taken as the de- 
cisions of the Pope himself. If, however, 
they ey beyond interpretation, and grant 
or forbid anything beyond what the words 
of the law warrant, they have not the 
force of a general law unless they are 
issued by the special mandate of the Pope. 
According to the enumeration of Fer- 


following :— 

1. The Co ation of the Consistory 
(conststortalis). [See CoxsTsroR T.] Its 
duty is to prepare the business (chiefly 


relating to the erection, removal, and dis- 
continuance of churches, and to the pre- 
conisationor translation of bishops) which 
is to be brought before the Consistory. 
2. The Congregation of the Holy Office 
of the Inquisition. [See InqursiTIon. | 
3. That of the Index (Indicis librorum 
5 This congregation, estab- 
ished by St. Pius V., consists of a com- 
petent number of Cardinals, with a secre- 
tary belonging to the Dominican order, 
and a number of eminent theologians as 
Consultors. [See the article INDEX, &c.] 
4, The Congregation of Rites(sacrorum 
Rituum) was instituted by Sixtus V. to- 
warde the end of the sixteenth century. 
The Council of Trent (sess. xxv.) ordered 
that the bishops and metropolitans should 
watch with anxious care all 9 Was 
done respecting the invocation of saints, 
and the use of images and relics, and 
sanction no novelty without consulting 
the Roman Pontiff. Moreover it defined, 
with especial reference to the Mass, that 
the Church has instituted certain rites and 
ceremonies, such as mystical benedictions, 
lights, incense, vestments, and manyjother 
things of the like nature, in accordance 
with Apostolical discipline and tradition, 
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so that both the majesty of so great a 
sacrifice might be recommended, and the 
minds of the faithful aroused by these 
visible signs of religion and piety to the 
contemplation of those deep and high 

ings which are hidden in this sacrifice.” ! 
The object of the congregation is to pro- 


mote a general uniformity (which is con- 
sistent, however, with the permission of 


innumerable differences of detail, accord- 
ing to the customs and traditions of differ- 
ent nations) in the externals of divine 
worship, since by this uniformity the 
unity of faith is mirrored and more easily 
retained. With regard to all Ti matters 
the congregation is ordinary,and is assisted 
only by Consultors, among whom are the 
Papal Sacrist and the Master of the 
Sacred Palace ; with regard to the beatifi- 
cation and canonisation of saints it is ex- 
traordinary, and is assisted by a promotor 

„ three auditors of the Rota, theo- 
ogians, medical men, professors, &c. [See 
BBATIFICATION. } 

5. The Congregation of Immunities 
(immunitatis Eoclesi et controversiarum 
Jurisdictionalium), instituted by Urban 
VIII. All matters connected with the 
right of asylum and clerical immunit 
come under this congregation, but. this 
branch of its business is less important 
than formerly, owing to the tendency of 
modern civil legislation to do away with 
all these immunities. It is now chiefly 
concerned with matters relating to eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction, where it comes in 
contact with the civil power. Before the 
time of Sixtus V. there was a ial con- 

tion of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, but 
it was abolished by that Pontiff.’ 

6. The Congregation of the Fabric 
(reverende Fabrice D. Petri), founded by 
Clement VIII., has under its charge 
everything that relates to the conservation 
of the Vatican basilica. 

7. That of the Council (interpretum 
Concili; Tridentini). In its last session 
the Fathers of the Council of Trent ex- 

ressed their confidence that the Roman 

ontiff would take care, if doubts and 
difficulties should arise with regard to the 
meaning and due execution of anything 
contained in their decrees, that these 
should be solved and smoothed away by 
whatever means might seem to him most 
suitable for the purpose. Pius IV. ac- 
cordingly, soon after the dispersion of the 
Council, instituted the above-named con- 
gregation for the purpose of interpreting 


1 Sess. xxii. c. b. 
? Ranke, Hist. of the Popes, bk. iv. 


fidei) will be trea 
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such of its decrees as related to discipline ; 
of those tonong faith he reserved the 
interpretation to himself and his suc- 
cessors. 

8. The Congregation of Bishops and 
Regulars (episcoporum et regularium). 
This also was instituted by Sixtus V. ; 10 
chief business is to take cognisance of the 
differences that arise from time to time 
between hishops and the regular com- 
munities within their dioceses, in regard 
to ea ae visitation, and other matters, 

9. The Congregation of Discipline 
(super disciplina regulari), established by 
Innocent XII., superintends all that re- 
lates to the interior discipline of monastic 
communities. 

10. That of Propaganda (propagandas 
in a separate article. 
[See PROPAeANDA.] 

11. The Congregation of Indulgences 
(indulgentiarum et reliquiarum), estab- 
lished by Clement IX., superintends the 
examination of relics and the certification 
of their authenticity, as well as the grant 
of indulgences, any abuses connected 
with which it is required to check. 

Two other congregations of minor im- 
portance are—that of the heads of orders, 
presided over by the Pope, which selects 
the subjects which are to be brought 
before the consistory ; and that of prelates, 
attached to the Congregation of the 
Council by Benedict XIV., to assist them 
in their multifarious labours. 

The Roman Pontiff eee 5 
stitutes a special congregation ; 
this was lately done by His Holiness 
Leo XIII., who selecte sand Rer 1788 
the co ations of Bishops an ulars, 
and e and formed them into 
a special congregation to examine sundry 
points of controversy between the bishops 
and regular missionaries of England and 
Scotland. See the Constitution Romanos 
„ of May 8 in the current year 
(1881) recently published. (Ferraris, 
Congregationes. 

CONGREGATIONS AT GENI- 
RAL COUNCILS. When a Council 
meets, congregations of bishops must be 
appointed, by or with the approval of the 
Pa , for drawing up rules for the 
ordeny despatch of business, determining 
when and where the sessions shall be 
held, preparing the questions to be de- 
bated, and many other matters of the 
same kind, A different kind of congrega- 
tion came prominently into view at the 
Council of Constance—that of the 
Nations. The Latin Church was at that 
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time understood to be divided into four 
nations —tbe Italian, French, English and 
Germans —and the vote was taken in the 
Council by nations, not by individuals. 
The bishops of each nation, therefore, 
formed themselves into a congregation, in 
order to 5 all questions about to 
come before the Council, in the light of 
their bearing on the interests of their 


respective countrymen. 
comwarursm. [See Grace. 
CONSANGUINITY is taken 
widest a to include a that theo- 
ogians mean by cognatio. Natural con- 
sanguinity (cognatio carnalis) is the bond 
between persons descended from the same 
stock. By the law of nature, marriage 
is prohibited—and, indeed, a true mar- 
ren is impossible—between parent and 
child. Many theologians consider further 
that the law of nature nullifies marri 
between all persons related in the “direct 
line "—+.e. between d-parent and 
nd-child— and also, ip the “ collateral ” 
ine, between brothers and sisters. They 
argue from the horror of such unions 
which nature itself seems to inspire. 
The Levitical law forbids a man to 


erein 


í “prec ” one who is a blood relation, 
and specially interdicts marriage with the 
mother, grand-daughter, sister or half- 
sister and aunt.) Probably these pro- 
hibitions are no more than instances, 
meant to be extended on analogy, for the 
marriage of a man with his daughter is 
omitted and we can scarcely suppose 
that this is an enormity which did not 
require to be considered, since it is not 
more unnatural than the marriage of a 
man with his mother, and yet that is 
1 forbidden. As a matter of fact, 
the Levitical prohibitions were extended 
by the Talmudists.“ 

In the Roman law the degrees of col- 
lateral relationship are calculated by sum- 
ming up the number of persons in each 
line, omitting the person from whom they 
descend. us, brothers and sisters are 
akin in the second, cousins in the fourth 
degree. Several changes were made in 
the Roman prohibitions of marriage. 
That between cousins was not allowed in 


1 The most complete list is given Levit. 
xviii. 6 geg.; but see also Deut. xxvii. 22; 
Levit. xx. 17 seq. 

2 However, only to a very slight extent. 
Marriages between uncle and niece were en- 
couraged by the rabbins. But the Karaites, 
the great opponents among the Jews of rab- 
pica tradition, objected to the marriage of 
cousins. 


| 


t 
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early times, though not infrequent after 
the 95030 Punic wer, 
Such a union was prohibited by Theo- 
dosius, though his son Arcadius re 
is interdict and Justinian adhered to 
the more lenient view. Marriage between 
uncle and niece was unlawful among the 
Romans. Claudius, to contract a mar- 
riage of this kind, exercised strong pres- 
sure on the senate, and so got the law 
altered on this point; and later authorities 
restored this general prohibition. 
In the Eastern Church, the Council in 
Trullo forbade marriage between cousins. 
Under the Isaurian emperors, Leo and 
Constantinus, alliances were interdicted 
3 5 standing in the sixth 
egree of consanguinity according to 
Roman computation—t.e. between the 
55 of brothers and sisters. 
ot long afterwards fhe seventh degree 
ikewise was forbidden, and so the law 
stands to this day among the Greeks. 
: In the West, 95 old Teutonic mode 
of computing collateral consanguinit 
obtain 5 brothers aad 
sisters are related in the first degree, 
cousins in the second, uncle and niece 
in the second, &c. The canon law 
prohibited marriage to the seventh de- 
gree of kindred, a prohibition which, 
though in words the same as the 
Greek rule, did in reality extend the 
rohibited degrees twice as far. In 
the year 1216, Innocent III. in the Fourth 
Lateran Council, reduced the prohibition 
to the fourth collateral degree. i 
ordinance continues in force, and hence at 
resent a man cannot marry any woman 
m whom he is descended or who is de- 
scended from him, nor again anyone who is 
related to him collaterally (cousin, second- 
cousin, niece, grand-niece, &c.) as far as 
the fourth degree inclusive. The changes 
made in the church law by Protestant 
sects and Governments are very numerous 
and diverse. (See any of the ordinary 
treatises on Moral Theology; and for the 
historical facts the very learned essay of 
Kalisch on Matrimonial Laws in his Com- 
men on Leviticus,” vol. ii. p. 354 seg.) 
Besides real consanguinity, the Church 
also ises such relationships as ate 
spiritual and legal (cognatio spiritualis et 
legalis). Spiritual consanguinity is an 
impediment to marriage between the god- 
parent and the ild, and between 
the god-parent and the natural parents 
of the child, and again between the 
minister and receiver of the sacraments 
of baptism and confirmation. Such is 


wr 
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the present law of the Church. Spiritual 
relationship first appears as an impediment 
to marriage in the sixth century, and 
there have been important changes in the 
law respecting it. Among the Greeks 
the impediment from this kind of affinity 
extends much further than among the 
Latins, but among the former it can only 
arise from baptism, for they have no con- 
firmation sponsors. Legal affinity im- 
pedes marriage (1) between the adopter 
and the adopted and his children, so long 
as these children are under their parent's 
control; (2) between the adopted and the 
children of the adopter, so long as they 
are under their parent’s control; (8) be- 
tween the adopter and the wife of the 
adopted, as well as between the adopted 
and ghe wife of the adopter [see ADOP- 
TION |. 

CONSCIENCE. This word “ con- 
scientia is used in the Vulgate as the 
translation of cvreidnors, the latter word 
being scarcely found in classical writers, 
though it frequently occurs in the New 
Testament. St. Thomas and other theolo- 
giana define conscience as the judgment 
or dictate of the practical intellect, which 
[arguing] from the general principles (of 
morals] pronounces that something in 

ic here and now is to be avoided, 
Inasmuch as it is evil, or to be done, in- 
asmuch as it is good.” 

A few words are needed to explain 
this definition and to point out how St. 
Thomas's conception of conscience differs 
from others common among modern philo- 
sophers. The reader, then, will observe 
that conscience denotes an act, and so is 
very different from the “ faculty of con- 
science,” of which Bishop Butler! and 
others Further, it is concerned 
with, a judgment, not on general prin- 
ciples, but on an act to be done or 
omitted. Conscience, for example, does 
not tell me that theft is sinful. General 

rinciples are perceived, according to St. 
omas, by the intellect, and the mind re- 
cognises primary moral truths without 
any process of reasoning, through a habit 
congenital to it, which the scholastics 
call synderesis (i. e. o urripnois). Conscience 
is the conclusion from 3 ulti- 
mately derived from this synderesis. 
Thus, knowing that evil acts are to be 
avoided, and that theft is an evil act, I 


1 The writer attributes this to Bishop Butler 
from recollection, without pledging himself to 
its accuracy. But anyhow, the opinion that 
once is a special faculty has been main- 
tain 
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form the practical conclusion, “I am 
bound to avoid this particular act of 
theft.” Lastly, conscience isan act of the 
intellect, not of the will, though the will 
influences, in more ways than one, the 
formation of conscience. 

From the definition given it is plain 
that conscience is not an infallible guide 
of action. As in speculative questions, 
so in morals, the reason may start from 
false principles or may argue wrongly 
from true 5 ence conscience 
is said to true or false; and, again, 
certain and doubtful, so far as the con- 
clusion is formed with or without doubt; 
also scrupulous, if an action is judged or 
feared to be evil on grounds unworthy of 
serious consideration; and lax, if a judg- 
ment is formed on trifling grounds that 
an evil action is permissible or that a 
great sin is a little one. Other divisions 
of conscience are of less importance or are 
really included in those already given. 
Thus a “doubtful conscience is either 
absolutely doubtful—s.e. the intellect, be- 
cause it can see no reasons for enabling 
it to decide, or else reasons equally 
balanced on both sides, suapends judgment 
—or “probable,” i. e. the intellect forms an 
Opinion on grounds gond, as far as they 
go, but not positively convincing. 

o great principles concerning con- 
science are laid down by Catholic divines. 
First, a man is always bound to follow 
his conscience, even if false and erroneous. 
Thus St. Paul, speaking of eating food 
which it was really lawful to eat, says, 
„He who distinguisheth [i. e. this food, 
as unlawful, from other food], if he eateth 
is condemned, because it is not from faith 
[i. e. as is evident from the context, be- 
cause it is not from conscience]; but all 
which is not from faith is sin.”! The 
reason is obvious. We apprehend the 
law of God in the particular case through 
the dictate of conscience, and here a dis- 
obedience to conscience is an act of re- 
bellion against God; just as a man who 
believed that the governor of a province 
conveyed the command of the sovereign 
would, even if the governor had altered 
the command, be guilty of disobedience to 
the sovereign if he set the order intimated 
to him at nought. Accordingly, a Pro- 
testant who is seriously convinced that it 


1 Rom. xiv. 28. Sothe Vulgate. The Greek 
really means, he who doubts is condemned, i.e. 
by God. Cf. for the sense of d:axpiver@a:, iv. 20, 
and èx wiorees from Christian faith, informing 
the conscience. But this does not affect the 
argument we have drawn from the text. 
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is a sin to hear Mass or to speak to a 
priest would undoubtedly commit sin by 
ro doing. Nor can any Injunction of any 
authority, ecclesiastical or civil, make it 
lawful for a man to do that which his 
conscience unhesitatingly condemns as 
certainly wicked. God himself, Billuart 
says, cannot make it lawful for a man to 
act against his conscience, because to do 
so without sin is a contradiction in terms. 
Secondly, a man is bound to form his 
conscience, or, in other words, his judg- 
ment on the moral character of his 
actions, with great care. It is not always 
a sufficient excuse to say that one who 
does wrong is following his conscience. 
If a person has grave grounds for sus- 
cting that his conscience is erroneous, 
e is under a strict obligation of looking 
well into the matter. He is bound to 
take all reasonable means—such, in other 
words, as good and honest men do take 
when there is danger of offending God. 
He ought to pray and also, according to 
his opportunities, to consult others, par- 
ticularly those set over him, to reconsider 
the grounds on which his conscience was 
formed, &c. If after the due use of means 
his ignorance cannot be overcome, it is 
plain that he is not responsible for the 
error into which 15 has ra The 
diligence spent on the inquiry need not 
be the ren ton possible. : The amount 
required depends on the gravity of the 
matter, the strength of his motives for 
doubting whether he is right, and the 
circumstances of the agent. (From St. 
Thomas, I. Ixxix. 12 and 18; Billuart, 
“De Actibus humanis,” diss. v.) 
CONSECRATION. The form of 
words by which the bread and wine in 
the Mass are changed into Christ’s body 
and blood. This technical use of the 
word first occurs in Tertullian, “ De An.” 
17.1 The form for the consecration of the 
bread in the Roman Missal is,“ Hoc est 
enim corpus meum; that of the wine, 
Hie est enim calix sanguinis mei, novi et 
seterni testamenti, mysterium fidei, qui pro 
vobis et pro multis effundetur, in remissi- 
onem torum.” Some reckon the 
following words, Hac quotiescunque fe- 
ceritis in mei memoriam facietis,” as also 
pertaining to the form. Probably the 
mere words “ This is my body,” “ This is 
my blood,” would suffice for validity. The 


1 St. Ambrose makes St. Lawrence say that 
Pope Xystus had entrusted to him, though only 
a deacon, “dominici sanguinis consecrationem,” 
ie. probably “the consecrated blood of our 
Lord,” viz. for distribution to the people. 
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opinion of Scotus, that the words imme- 
diately preceding the form, viz. “ who 
the day before He suffered,” &.; or of 
Touttée and Le Brun, that the validity of 
the consecration depends, not only on the 
words of Christ, “ This is my body,” &c., 
but also on the prayers of the Church, 
need not be disc here. But it is 
necessary to say something on a ial 
difficulty with to the words of 
consecration. It arises from the liturgies 
of the Greeks. 

In these liturgies, as well as in those 
of other Orientals, we find prayers, after 
the consecration, imploring the Holy 
Ghost to descend on the gifts, making 
the bread the body of Christ, and the 
wine His blood. is has led some of 
the schismatic Greeks to make the con- 
secration depend on these prayers. But 

1. No mention is made of prayers 
after the words of consecration by any one 
of the synoptic evangelists or by St. Paul. 

2. The earliest Fathers, Justin, Ire- 
neous, Tertullian, Ambrose, Chrysostom,’ 
evidently make the consecration depend 
on the words of consecration. 

8. The Greeks themselves at the 
Council of Florence unanimously admitted 
that the change was effected by the words 
of consecration, ‘ Hoc est corpus,” &c. 
convinced, as they said, by the words of 
their great doctor Chrysostom.’ 

4. The Oriental liturgies admit of a 
satisfactory interpretation. The prayers 
referred to are really a petition that what 
has been bread and wine may manifest 
itself by the effects produced on the souls 
of the communicants as the true body and 
blood of Christ : or, again, the prayer for 
the change of the gifts may be regarded 
as one act with the consecration. These 
interpretations will not appear forced to 
anyone familiar with the lan of the 
Eastern liturgies. Thus in a Ritual of 
Severus God is asked after the actual 
baptism to sanctify the baptised persons 
with the laver of regeneration. Similar 
examples are collected by Meratus. (A 
special Catholic treatise on this subject 
has just appeared, “ Die Eucharistische 
Wandlung und die Epiklese,” by Dr. Jo- 
seph Franz.) 

CONSECRATION OF ALTARS. 
Altars and altar-stones are consecrated 


1 Tertullian’s statement is explicit, He 
made the bread his body, saying, This is my 
body.“ — Adv. Mare. iv. 40. e difficulty in 
the words which follow has nothing to do 
with the question before us. 

2 Hefele, Coacil. vii. p. 740. 
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by the bishop with ceremonies prescribed 
in the Pontifical. The most essential 
part of the rite consists in the anointing 
with chrism (to indicate, according to 
Gavantus, the richness of grace), aad the 
placing of relies in the sepulchre or re- 
pository made in the altar-stone and 
afterwards sealed up. The consecration 
endures till the altar-stone is broken or 
the seal of relics broken. Cardinal Bona 
contends that the practice of consecrating 
altars is of 3 origin. Putting 
aside doubtful decrees of early Popes, we 
find such consecration first mentioned by 
the Fathers of the fourth and councils of 
the sixth century. [From Gavantus, and 
Kraus, Real-Encyclopädie.“ See also 
DEDICATION oF CHURCHES. |] 

CONSECRATION OF BISHOPS. 
[See ORDER. ] 

CONSECRATION OF CHURCHES 
(See DEDICATION or CHURCHES. | 

CONSECRATION OF CHALICE 
AND PATEN is made by the bishop 
with chrism, the prayers to be used being 
given in the Pontifical. This rite is very 
ancient, being found in the Gregorian 
55 the most ancient Ordines, 
&c., where, however, no mention is made 
of the chrism. 

CONSISTORY (Lat. consistorium). 
A meeting of official persons to transact 
business, and also the place where they 
meet. The word is classical, and was 
used of the privy council of the Roman 
emperors.’ Before the Reformation every 
English bishop had his consistory, com- 
posed of some of the leading clergy of the 
diocese, presided over by his chancellor. 
The name is still retained in the Anglican 
Church, but the consistory is with them 
a court and nothing more. In the 
Catholic Church the term is now sel- 
dom used except with reference to the 
Papal consistory, the ecclesiastical senate 
in which the Pope, presiding over the 
whole body of Cardinals, deliberates upon 
grave ecclesiastical affairs, and communi- 
cates to his venerable brethren, and 
through them to Christendom, the solici- 
tudes and intentions of the vicar of Christ 
as to the condition of some Christian 
nation, or the definition of some Catholic 
doctrine. The ordinary meetings of the 
consistory, held about once a fortnight, 
are secret; they are usually, but not in- 
variably, presided over by the Pope. 

1 Ausonius ( Grat. Act. 29), addressing the 
Emperor Gratian, speaks of “illa sedes, ut ex 
more loquimur, consistorii, nt ego rentin, sacrarii 
tui” i 
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Public consistories are held from time to 
time, as occasion may require ; they are 
attended by other prelates besides the 
Cardinals, and by the representatives of 
foreign Courts. them the resolutions 
which the Pope has arrived at in secret 
consistory are announced, and an allocu- 
tion on some matter of pressing import- 
ance is commonly delivered by the Pontiff 
to the assembled Cardinals. 

CONSTANCE, COUNCIL OF. 
An attempt had been made early in the 
fifteenth century to close the schism in the 
Papacy by the convocation of a general 
council at Pisa (1409). Twenty-four 
Cardinals assembled there had claimed to 
depose both Gregory XII. and the anti- 
pope, Peter de Luna, and had elected 
Cardinal Philargi, who took the title of 
Alexander V. the death of Alexander 
in a few months at Bologna, the Cardinals 
chose Balthasar Cossa, then governor in 
that portion of the Papal States, to suc- 
ceed him. Balthasar took the title of 
John XXIII. Neither Gregory nor 
Peter de Luna consented to make a re- 
nunciation in favour of John; hence there 
were three persons each claiming to be 
the true Pope, and the action of the 
Council of Pisa had only resulted, for the 
moment, in making the confusion worse 
than before. The emperor of Germany, 
Sigismund of Luxemburg, formed the 
praiseworthy determination to use every 
means in his power to terminate so dis- 
astrous a state of things. In concert with 
John XXIII. he summoned a general 
council, with the threefold object of ter- 
minating the schism, extirpating heresy, 
and reforming the Church in head and 
members. Constance, an imperial city 
on the lake so named, was fixed upon as 
the place of meeting. John, though his 
blemished character made him shrink 
from facing the council, had been able to 
find no excuse against the emperor’s im- 
portunity; but he trusted that it would 
meet somewhere in Ttaly, and that the 
great preponderance of Italiun biehops, 
many of whom were bound to him in 
various ways, would suffice to screen him 
from attack. His heart sank when he 
heard that his legates had consented to 
the selection of a city beyond the Alps, 
and he went to the council with a reluct- 
ance which the result completely justi- 
fied. 

All through the autumn of 1414, 
whatever was most illustrious in Europe 
for piety, learning, power or enterprise— 
the princes of the empire, the Emperor 
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and Pope, Cardinals, statesmen, bishops, 
theologians, merchants, artists, repre- 
sentatives of every rank and every calling 
in the then civilised world—was streaming 
from all directions along the roads that 


led to Constance. 3 lish 
bishops the chief was Robert Hallam, 


Bishop of Salisbury. France was re- 
presented by Peter d’Ailly, the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Cambray, and Gerson, the 
famous chancellor of the University of 
Paris. Among the Italians, none was of 
ater weight than Zabarella, the Car- 
inal Archbishop of Florence; he, with 
D'Ailly, soon came to the front, and took 
the lead in the deliberations of the 
fathers, 

The council was opened by John 
XXIII. on November 5; the first public 
session was held on the 16th of the same 
month. With regard to the form in 
which business should be carried on, it 
was prearranged that the bishops should 
be divided into co tions answering 
to the nationalities to which they be- 
longed (Italians, French, English, Ger- 
mans—a fifth was added for Spain in 
1416), and that the voting in the council 
should be by nations, not by individuals, 
The object of this was to neutralise the 
overwhelming numbers of the Italian 
bishops, who would otherwise have been 
able to outvote all the rest. It must be 
remembered that the objects for which 
the council met were to a large extent 
political and disciplinary; there was as 
yet no real schism on a grand scale with 
regard to any point of faith. Hence 
a mode of voting which would have 
been improper at Trent might offer the 
best solution of existing difficulties at 
Constance. 

John Huss, rector of the University of 
Prague, who had adopted many of the 
opinions of Wyclif, and was to justify 
himself if he could before assembled 
Christendom, arrived at Constance just 
before the opening of the Council,! fur- 
nished with a safe-conduct from the 
Emperor. Other Bohemian ecclesiastics 
also came, and denounced the preaching 
of Huss; before the end of the month 
the council ordered that he should be 
arrested and put in custody. A com- 
mission of three theologians was a 
poai to examine his teaching. In the 
ollowing March he endeavoured to 
a but was retaken. 

he more the antecedents of John 
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XXIII. became known, the more evident 
5 his unfitness for the Pontifical 
office; and the majority of the council 
came before long to the conclusion that 
he, with the other two claimants, must 
resign his pretensions, so that the Oardi- 
nals might proceed to a new election. 
This John agreed to do (1415, March 2), 
provided Gregory and Peter de Luna 
would do the same. Soon after, findin 

that his past career was being i aired 
into, he secretly withdrew (March 21 

from Constance, and went to Schaff- 
hausen, to be within reach of his friend 
Frederic, the Archduke of Austria. Long 
negotiations ensued; at length (1416, 
May 29, Sess. xii), John having failed 
to make the cession of his office in the 


form preecribed—the commission ap- 
pe to inquire into the charges 
rought against his character havi 


also reported most unfavourably, an 
John himself having admitted the truth 
of a portion of those charges—the council 
declared him guilty, and deposed him 
from the Pontifical office, of which he 
shortly afterwards made the formal resig- 
nation that he had promised. 

In the fourth and fifth sessions (March 
80, April 6) decrees were adopted de- 
claring that the council, representing the 
Catholic Church, held its power imme- 
diately from Jesus Christ, and that every- 
one, even the Pope himself, was bound to 
obey it in all that concerned the faith, the 
extinction of the schism, and the reform 
of the Church in its head and members. 
These decrees have often been quoted as 
if they involved a dogmatic definition 
subordinating the Pope to a general 
council. Attentively considered, they 
appear to be carefully restricted in their 
range, and to apply in their fullness only 
to that particular group of circumstances 
which they were intended to remedy. 
Even so interpreted, they must be re- 
garded as untenable, and as excluded from 
the guarded and limited confirmations 

iven by Martin V. and nius IV. 
till, in the midst of the uncertainty 
which ‘prevailed as to who was the 
true Pope—an uncertainty which the 
best-disposed Christians, owing to the 
obscurity of the facts, often could not 
clear up for themselves—it may be ad- 
mitted that there is much to be said 
in extenuation of the violent and un- 
canonical acts and speeches which appear 
on the conciliar record ; since, unless the 


1 Nov. 3, 1414, not, as Miiman states (Latin | council could succeed in enforcing obe- 


Christianity, xiii. 8), Dec. 8. 


i dience to its decisions, there seemed to 
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be no hope of resto unity to the 
Church! a es 

The commission which had been a 
pointed to examine the opinions of Wyc 
and the Lollards was aided by the learning 
and zeal of the great lish Carmelite, 
Thomas Walden, author of the “Doctrinale 
Fidei” and the “ Fasciculi Zizaniorum.” 
The wild and monstrous opinions to which 
Wyclif had set his hand were maturely 
examined, and the report of the com- 
mission was made about this time to the 
council. In the eighth session (May 4) 
the memory of Wyclif was solemnly 
condemned, and it was ordered that his 
remains should be exhumed, and, as those 
of an impenitent heretic, cast forth from 
ni pao of Christian burial in which 

8 : 

Ta The thirteenth seasion (1414, June 
15) the lawfulness and expediency of 
giving communion to the laity under one 

ies were affirmed, and those who 
obstinately maintained the contrary were 
to be treated as heretics. 

In the fourteenth session (July 4) 
5 XII. gave in his resignation of 
the Papacy. The antipope, Peter de Luna, 
in spite of the entreaties of the king of 
Aragon, refused to renounce his preten- 
sions. He was consequently disregarded, 
and, abandoned by nearly all his adhe- 
rents, he was left to fulminate idle cen- 
sures from the rock of Peniscola. 

In the fifteenth session (July 6) the 
doctrine of Jean Petit, who had written a 
book to justify the assassination of the 
Duke of Orleans by the order of the 
Duke of Burgundy in 1407, was partially 
condemned. A condemnation of Hues, 
who had refused to recant his heretical 
opinions, was at the same time published, 
and he was delivered to the secular arm. 
He was burnt at the stake on the same 
day. An outcry being raised on the 

und of the violation of the safe-con- 

uct given him, the council (sess. xviii. 
Aug. 17) adopted a decree by which the 
emperor was exonerated from ull blame. 
He had done, it was said, all that de- 
nded on him to keep his word; and if 
uss had been less obstinate, he would 
have gone and returned in safety. But the 
emperor had not the power, nor did he 


1 The learned Cardinal de Turrecremata, 
who was present at the council, writes :—“ Ma- 
nifeste, decretum illorum Patrum non loquitur 
universaliter, sed de illa [synodo] singulariter, 
pro cujus tempore non erat in Ecclesia unus 
pastor totius Ecclesie indubitatus.“ (Quoted 
in Bail’s Summa Conciliorum, i. 485.) 
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intend, to control the course of ecclesi- 
astical discipline, which, when defied, 
executed i by the means regarded in 
that age as efficacious. 

About the same time the case of the 
margraviate of Brandenburg, vacant by the 
death without heirs of the last margrave 
of the house of Ballenberg, was brought 
before the council. The qualifications of 
several princes having been discussed, the 
choice of the council fell on the young 
Conrad of Hohenzollern, an insignificant 
. in South Germany. This 
was the beginning of the extraordinary 
rise of that now celebrated and imperial 
house, which has of late years dealt so 
hardly with the Church to which it owes 
its tness. 

he years 1416 and 1417 were chiefly 
taken up with negotiations respecting the 
election of a Pope, and endeavours to 
remedy ecclesiastical abuses. The English 
and Gerais wished to 1 the 
election of a Pope till after the completion 
of the reforms; the French and Italian 
nations took the opposite view. The 
latter, in the opinion of Moehler, were 
clearly in the right. At last (1417, Nov. 
11), the Oardinal Otto Colonna was 
elected Pope by twenty-three cardinals 
and a representative delegation of thirty 
prelates, six for each nation, Spain bei 
now included. Cardinal Colonna, who 
took the name of sage 3 7 man 
of t integrity and ability, and of irre- 
1 norah. The new Pope con- 
firmed the council’s acts, limiting his 
confirmation to what had been done con- 
ciliariter in materiis fidei, et non aliter nec 
alio modo.” 

The bishops were now weary of their 
conciliar labours, and anxious to return 
to their dioceses. Concordats between 
Rome and the principal nations, regu- 
lating future relations and cutting off 
some of the worst abuses, were hastily 
framed, and the council was dissolved in 
its forty-fifth session, April 22, 1418. 
(Fleury, “ Hist. Eccl.; Bail, “Summa 
Conciliorum ;” Moehler, “ Kirchenge- 
schichte.”) 

CONSTANTINOPLE, COUNCILS 
OF. (1) General Councils.—The Second 
General Council (let of CP.) A council 
of 150 Eastern bishops which met in 381. 
It was presided over first by Meletius of 
Antioch, then by Gregory of Nazianzus, 
who had re-established the orthodox faith 
in the city. The true faith was main- 
tained against Arianiam in all its manifold 


| Varieties, as well as against Apollinarian- 
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ism and Macedonianism. The last heresy 
—named from Macedonius, a semi-Arian 
bishop of Constantinople, de by the 
Catholics in 360—consisted in a denial of 
the Holy Ghost’s perfect Godhead. To 
meet this error the council added to the 
Nicene Creed the words “and in the 
Holy Ghost, the Lord and life-giver, 
who proceedeth from the Father, who 
with the Father and Son is together wor- 
shipped and one who spake by the 
prophets.” This council had in itself no 
claim to be cocumenical, but it was gene- 


rally ised as such since the sixth 
century, because its doctrinal definitions 
(not its disciplinary canons), were accepted 


throughout the Church. 

The Fifth General Council (2nd of 
CP.) met in 553 with 165 bishops. It 
condemned Theodore of Mopsuestia, the 
erfoneous portions in the writings of 
Theodoret, and the letter of Ibas, because 
of their Nestorian tendency. [See THREE 
CHAPTERS.) There was no explicit con- 
demnation of Origen’s errors, though he 
was named and anthematised among other 
heretics. The decrees of this council were 
received by Popes 5 and Pelagius, 
but it was long before its œcumenical 
character was acknowledged throughout 
the West. (See THREE CHAPTERS.] 

Sixth General Council (8rd of CP.), 
convoked in 680 by Constantine Pogonatus 
in union with Pope Agatho, and presided 
over by the Papal legates. It accepted 
Pope Agatho’s definitions of “ two physi- 
cal wills [i. e. in Christ], without division, 
change, partition, confusion, the two wills 
not being contrary to each other, but the 
human will being subject to the divine. 
See MONOTHELITES.) Sergius, Cyrus, 

onorius [see the article], Pyrrhus, Paul, 
were anathematised. Pope Leo II. con- 
firmed the decrees. 

Eighth General Council (4th of CP.) 
met in 869, and endeavoured to heal the 
schism which threatened to separate the 
East from Rome, by deposing Photius and 
restoring Ignatius lawful patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. The Greeks finally refused to 
acknowledge the council, substituting for it 
a council of 879, in which the conduct 
and ordination of Photius were approved. 

(2) Particular Councils. — ial 


mention is due to the Synod in Trullo, ! 
which met in 691. It passed 102 canons | 


dealing with numerous questions of dis- 


cipline and some of the worship of the 


Eastern church. The decrees 
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was never received in the West. The 
name “in Trullo” indicates the domical 
building in which it was held. It was 
also called merĝéxry or quintserta, because 
it was meant by its disciplinary decrees 
to complete the labours of the fifth and 
sixth councils. 

(3) Of schismatical councils we may 
name two, held in 1688 and 1642, against 
the Calvinistic errors of Cyril Lucar. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, PATRIAR- 
CHATE OF. The church of Byzantium 
was originally a simple bishopric, subject 
to the metropolitan see of Heraclea, A 
new state of things began when the city 
became the seat of the imperial Court ; 
the metropolitan of Heraclea could no 
longer exercise his authority over his 
e of Constantinople, and in 381 
canon 8 of the Second General Council 
assigned to the see of Constantinople a 
primacy of honour (mpecBeia rns reps) 
after that of Old Rome. The Greek 
canonist Zonaras frankly admits that this 
canon acknowledges the superiority of 
the Roman bishop. But did it give real 
patriarchal power to the bishup of Con- 
stantinople po De Marca answers in the 
negative ; so does Cardinal Hergenröther ; 
but Hefele considers it more likely that 
this canon gave, not only a primacy of 
honour, but also real jurisdiction in the 
district of Thrace to the bishop of Con- 
stantinople. 

With this power the bishops of Con- 
stantinople were not content, and they 
found it easy to extend their jurisdiction. 
In the West, Cyprian, the Council of 
Sardica, and other authorities, accepted 
the principle expressed by St. Augustin 
when he says, Phe Lord laid the foun- 
dations of his Church in the A postolic sees,” 
and to such foundation Constantinople 
could make no plausible claim. But in 
the East the notion prevailed that the 
ecclesiastical should correspond with the 
civil dignity of a city, a principle clearly 
implied in the 9th canon of the Synod in 
Enceeniis, which met at Antioch in 341. 
Moreover, bishops came from all parts of 
the.East, to lay their petitions before the 
emperor. He often referred them to the 
bishop of the place, s.e. of Constantinople, 
and the latter settled the matter in a 
avvobos €vdnnovca composed of the bishops 
who happened to be in the capital, over 
which synod he himself presided. Thus 
very often the affairs even of other patri- 


tray a archates were tried by agreement of the 


strong animus against Rome, and though contending parties, and soon this custom 
regarded as cecumenical by the Greeks, it led to a claim as of right. This power 
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grew under St. John Chrysostom, of 
whom Theodoret says that he ruled 
Thrace, Asia and Pontus, in all twenty- 
eight provinces. Atticus, the second 
bishop after Chrysostom, was empowered 
by an imperial edict to consecrate metro- 
politans even beyond Thrace. In the 
earlier part of the fifth century we find 
Proclus of Constantinople ordaining 
bishops for Pontus and Asia. About the 
middle of the fifth century Anatolius of 
Constantinople actually appointed Maxi- 
mus bishop of Antioch and thus assumed 
authority over the ancient patriarchal see. 
True, opposition was made to these pre- 
tensions, but without permanent effect, 
and at the Fourth General Council, Ana- 
tolius tried to get the claims of his see 
fully and formally acknowledged. The 
time singularly favoured such a project. 
The bishoprics of Alexandria and Ephesus 
were vacant. Maximus of Antioch was 
a creature of Anatolius, while Juvenal of 
Jerusalem was specially indebted to him. 
Accordingly, in canon 28 of Chalcedon, 
the decree of the Second Council placing 
Constantinople next in dignity to Rome 
was confirmed, and further it was deter- 
mined that the bishop of Constantinople 
should consecrate the metropolitans of 
Pontus, Asia, Proconsularis and Thrace, 
and also the bishops in “ barbarous coun- 
tries.” Pope Leo absolutely refused to 
confirm this canon, as his predecessors 
had ignored canon 2 of Constantinople, 
and for long the Greeks, who had ac- 
knowledged that it needed Papal confir- 
mation, omitted it in their collection. 
Still the see of Constantinople did in fact 
exercise the power assigned to it at Chal- 
cedon and continued to do, in spite of 
repeated protests on the part of the Popes. 
Gregory the Great had to protest vigor- 
ously against the assumption of the title 
. “ Œcumenical Patriarch” by John the 
Faster (about 587). Justinian confirmed 
the rank of Constantinople; while the 
Greek synod in Trullo repeated canon 28 
of Chalcedon. Illyria during the Icono- 
clastic controversy was torn from the 
Roman, and united to the Constantino- 
politan, Patriarchate, under which it 
continued, when the strife on images was 
over, and finally, after the schism of the 
East, the Patriarch of Constantinople 
became independent head of the whole 
(schismatic) Eastern church, with the 
rovinces of Pontus, Asia, Thrace and 
yria in immediate subjection to himself. 
Later, he also obtained a primacy over 
Russia, in accordance with the canon of 
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Chalcedon, which placed the territory of 
barbarians under his care. 

However, in modern times, political 
causes, which had originally established, 
grievously diminished the power of Con- 
stantinople. In the sixteenth cent 
(1589), a Russian patriarchate was insti- 
tuted at Moscow, and although it exists 
no longer, the Russian church is 
governed by a holy synod (1721) inde- 
pendent of Constantinople. The church 
of the kingdom of Greece also secured its 
independence in consequence of the revo- 
lution of 1821. The Greek schismatical 
bishops in the Austrian territory are also 
independent of Constantinople. So now 
are the schismatics of Bulgaria and Mon- 
tenegro, and the patriarch’s jurisdiction 
is limited to Turkey in Europe and all 
those dioceses in Asiatic Turkey which do 
not belong to the other three patriarchates. 

A Latin patriarchate was founded at 
Constantinople during the time of the 
Latin rule there (1204-1261). The title 
is still borne by one of the high dignitaries 
of the Papal Court. There is also a Vicar 
Apostolic for the Latins. In the Fourth 
Lateran Council Innocent III. gave the 
second place among the sees of Christen- 
dom to the Greek Patriarchate, and this 
piringe Was. renewed in the Second 

ouncil of Lyons and in the Council of 
Florence. (See Quien, “Oriens 
Christianus;” Hefele, “ Concil.” vol. ii., 
and for the present state of things an 
article on the Greek Church by Professor 
Lamy in the “ Dublin Review ” for J uly 
1880. See also Cardinal Hergenröther's 
“ Photius.”) 

CONSTITUTIONAL CLERGY. 
This was the name given to that portion 
of the French clergy which gave in its 
adhesion to the “ civil constitution” pro- 
vided for them by a law of the National 
Assembly p in August 1790, and 
took the oath of fidelity to it in the 
manner prescribed in the law itself. 

The committee which drew up this 
notable scheme were not atheists, nor 
deists, nor Protestants; they were what 
would be called now bad, or liberal, 
Catholics. They aimed at introducing 
what they considered principles of liberty 
into the religious life of the nation, by 
releasing the bishops from their obedience 
to the Pope, and the inferior clergy from 
their 1 on the bishops. Yet 
they did not desire, like the English 
reformers of the sixteenth century, abso- 
lutely to reject the Pope and break off 
communion with him. For the 19th 
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article of the Civil Constitution, after 
forbidding a newly-elected bishop to 
obtain any confirmation from Rome, pro- 
ceeds :—“ But he shall write to him the 
Pope], as to the chief of the universal 
Church, in testimony of unity of faith and 
of the communion which he is bound to 
maintain with him.” Some priests, stee 

in Gallican 5 such as the Abbé 
Expilly and Dom Gerle, and Jansenist 
ad vocates, like Chasset and Martineau, 
were members of the committee, and bore 
an active part in framing the new law, 
while all the time professing great rever- 
ence for the Catholic Church, and a de- 
termination not to sever France from her 
communion. 

The French clergy, to relieve the 
distress of the nation, had voluntarily 
renounced their tithes; of their landed 
property they bad, on the motion of the 
notorious Bishop of Autun, been strip 
by a decree of the National Assembly. 
The Assembly recognised the obligation 
under which it lay, having expropriated 
the landed property of the clergy, to su 
port them ty a competent annual su 
vention from the pu lic revenue. Had 
the bishops and the Holy See been allowed 
to frame the new arrangements which 
the change in the mode of supporting the 
clergy rendered necessary, it is probable 
that no serious difficulty would have 
arisen. But the Gallican party thought 
they saw their opportunity of erecting a 
church almost entirely national and self- 
governed ; they seized it eagerly, and the 
result of their action was a terrible increase 
in the distractions of France, and a potent 
stimulus to the horrors and abominations 
of the Revolution. 

The new eonstitution suppressed 
many of the French dioceses (which at 
that time were about 130 in number), and 
pretended to assign the boundaries of 
others, without the concurrence of the 
ecclesiastical authority. It decreed that 
the bishops should be elected by local 
conventions of the clergy, and confirmed 
by the metropolitans, without -havi 
recourse to the Holy See for canonica 
institution. It prescribed a number of 
minute regulations for the internal govern- 
ment of the French church, of which it 
is 1 to say that, whether good or 
bad in themselves, they were such as no 


secular authority had any right to impose | q 


without the consent of the ecclesiastical 
authority. Moreover, all beneficed and 
employed clergy, whether bishops, priests, 


1 Talleyrand. 
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or others, were required to take an oath to 
maintain “the constitution „ on 
pain of deprivation spso facto if the oath 
were refused. 

The Pope (Pius VI.), on learning the 
nature of the law that was passing through 
the Assembly, wrote to Louis XVI., and 
to the srchbishope of Bordeaux aud 
Vienne, the inevitable fall into 
schism which must be the result of such 
legislation. Thirty bishops, who had seats 
in the National Assembly, signed a paper 
called“ Exposition of Principles on the 
Civil Constitution of the Olergy,” which 
was drawn up in a sense antagonistic to 
the constitution by M. de Boisgelin, arch- 
bishop of Aix. Nearly all the French 
bishops, and the doctors of the Sorbonne, 
adhered to this Exposition, and the great 
majority of the inferior clergy followed 
their example. This fidelity is in re- 
markable contrast with the conduct of the 


English a under Henry VIII., and 
with that of the majority of the beneficed 
clergy at the accession of Elizabeth. 


e constitution was finally decreed 
on August 24, 1790, and the period termi- 
nating on January 4, 1791, was named as 
that within which the oath must be taken. 
The day came, and all the ecclesiastics in 
the Assembly, whether bishops or priests, 
refused the oath, and lost their seats in 
consequence. In the provinces also the 
oath was very generally refused ; the only 
archbishop who took it was Loménie de 
Brienne, archbishop of Toulouse, whose 
weakness was imitated by three bishops, 
those of Autun, Orleans, and Viviers. 
One hundred and twenty-seven prelates 
remained firm and refused the oath. 
Among the inferior clergy a similar con- 
stancy was manifested ; still the influence 
of the Government, of a lay society much 
infected by unbelief, and of the old Galli- 
can prejudices, was strong enough to 
induce a | number of priests to take 
the oath. These were the! jurants, the 
“ prêtres assermentés,” or “ constitu- 
tionnels; while the other side were called 
“ dissidents,” “prêtres non assermentés,” 
&c. Between the two parties a violent 
conflict arose. 


1 Carlyle describes with evident satisfaction 
the blows and insults which the “ dissident ” 
priests had to endure at the hands of revolu- 
tionary citoyennes in Paris. He sums up the 
uarrel as amounting to this: that one y 
held that a bishop, “ his creed and formularies 
being left quite as they were, can swear fidelity 
to King, Law, and Nation ;” the other, that 
“he cannot, but that he must become an a- 


| cursed thing.” The extreme unfairness of this 
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The Pope acted with great vigour; in 
briefs dated in March and April, 1791, 


and addressed to the clergy and people of | th 


France, he discussed the terms o 
constitution, showed how re 1 8105 they 
were to the just freedom of the Church, 
and how inconsistent with the rights 
of that divine institution which Jesus 
Christ established upon earth, and laid 
under the ban of religion both those 
among the actual clergy who had taken 
the oath, and those who in order to 
obtain clerical emolument and position, 
might in future take it. He also degraded 
Loménie de Brienne from the cardinalate, 
as one who had soiled the Roman purple 
by swearing in a sense contrary to those 
sacred and venerable oaths by which he 
was before bound. 

Nevertheless, the schism continued to 
extend itself in France; new pretended 
bishops were consecrated by Talleyrand 
and his accomplices, according to the 
forms prescribed by the civil constitution, 
and the Government soon lent its weight 
to the persecution which the revolutionary 
sect had commenced against the faithful 
priests. The Legislative Assembly decreed 
(Nov. 1791) that priests refusing the oath 
should be reputed under suspicion of revolt 
against the law and disaffection to their 
country; that they should be deprived of 
all salary, and imprisoned in such places 
as the departmental administrations might 
appoint. Farther decrees in the course of 

e following summer condemned all eccle- 
siastics “ non-assermentés to banishment. 
More than fifty thousand of the clergy 
came under this proscription; they left or 
prepared to leave the country in great 
numbers. The hatred and fear of the revo- 
lutionists were aroused, and a massacre 
of the priests began simultaneously in 
man parts of France. 

he schism took the downward course 
usual with such movements ; before lon 
several of the constitutional bishops an 
priests married ; those of them who had 
seats in the Convention nearly all voted for 
the king's execution; and in November 
1793 the Bishop of Paris (Gobet) and his 
grand vicars publicly abjured Christianity 
in the hall of the Convention.’ Yet these 


way of putting the matter is apparent even 
from the short sketch of the facts that we 
pete pro; (French Revolution, vol. ii. book 
v. 1, 2.) 

1 “Le citoyen Gobet alla donc, accompagné 
de ses vicaires, abjurer au sein de la 
Coaven toutes les hérésies que les prêtres 
avoient préchées depuis dix-huit cents ans contre 
la loi et contre la religion naturelle. Son dis- 


the 
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unhappy men did not save their lives by 
their apostacy; the greater number of 
em fell victims either to private ven- 
geance or to the sanguinary patriotism of 
the Jacobin Government. Merged in the 
more horrible revolt against all law and 
“all that is called God,” into which the 
Satanic energy and determination of the 
Jacobins plunged the whole French nation, 
the less criminal schism of the consti- 
tutionals almost disappears from sight. 
The worship of Reason and Nature was 
solemnly inaugurated in the church of 
Notre o; wherever the Convention 
had power the voice of religion was 
silenced, and the churches clo When 
in 1801 the First Consul concluded a con- 
cordat with the Holy See for the resto- 
ration of Christian worship, twelve con- 
stitutional bishops were allowed to have 
sees, but only upon making the following 
declaration: “TI declare before God that 
I profess adhesion and submission to the 
judgments of the Holy See on the ecclesi- 
astical affairs of France.” (Wetzer and 
Welte, article Constitution Civile du 
Clergé.) 

CONSUBSTANTIAL (du00vcws). 
The word used by the Fathers of Nica, 
to establish the true Godhead of the Son, 
inserted by them in their creed, and ever 
since the watchword of those who have 
true faith in the divinity of Ohrist. A 
man may be said to be of one substance 
with another because he has the same 
specific nature; but the Son is consub- 
stantial with the Father in another sense, 
for his nature is numerically one with 
that of the Father; else, there would be 
two Gods. Hence, when we say that the 
Son is consubstantial with the Father, we 
confess His perfect equality and co-eter- 
nity with the first Person of the Trinity 
and at the same time exclude all imper- 
fection from his eternal generation. A 
human son receives an individual nature 
and is separate from his father; but God 
the Son is ever in the Father and the 
Father in Him. 

The word had long been used in the 
Church. Tertullian (Adv. Prax. 13 and 
4) says the Son is “of one substance ” and 
from the substance of the Father,” and 
closely similar phrases occur in Olement 
of xandria and Novatian.! At the 
cours électrisa toutes les âmes. .. . . Tous les 
prétres de la Convention (et il y en avoit beau- 
coup) abjurérent leurs erreurs, eurent l'honneur, 
quoique tardif, de se déprétriser, de se dépisco- 
5 Nevolutions de Paris, 
vol. XV. 

1 See Cardinal Newman's note on Athanas. 
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same time Paul of Samosata had used the 
word in an heretical sense, and, so under- 
stood, it had been condemned by an ortho- 
dox council at Antioch. Probably, as 
Hefele, following St. Epiphanius, thinks, 
Paul made the Son (apart from his 
humanity) a mere attribute of God, not a 
distinct Person from the Father, and 
expressed his view by the word consub- 
stantial.' 

At Nicæa, the word was chosen 
because it did, which other and Biblical 
terms did not, exclude the Arian error, 
beyond possibility of evasion. The Arians 
were willing to allow that the Son was 
from God, his power, his image, even 
that He was eternal, because their so- 
phistical skill enabled them to rob these 
words of their natural meaning, and to 
show that they might in a certain sense 
be applied to creatures. „ to 
put their meaning and faith myc all 
doubt, the Fathers of Nicæa chose the 
word consubstantial.? 


CONSUBSTANTIATION. [See 
EvcHARIST. ] 
CONTEMPLATION. A word used 


to describe the life of those (religious and 
others) who devote themselves to prayer 
and meditation, rather than to active 
works of charity. No doubt such a life, in 
order to be real, impliesa vocation of noor- 
dinary kind. But when Protestants or ill- 
instructed Catholics condemn such a life 
as useless, &., they oppose themselves to 
the tradition of the Church, since the earli- 
est religious—the Fathers of the desert, 
&c.—devoted themselves to the contempla- 
tive life and were venerated throughout 
the Christian world for doing so. More- 
over, reason itself may teach us that a 
contemplative is not a useless life. Man's 
merit consists in loving God and man for 
God's sake. And in itself the life which 
is occupied directly in the love of God is 
more meritorious than that which is occu- 

ied chiefly in the love of our neighbour 

or God’s sake. Protestants who accuse 
contemplative orders of idleness really 
take for granted that the love of God is 
no of man’s duty, whereas it is the 
noblest occupation in which he can pos- 
sibly engage. And whereas the ministries 
of the active life cease after death, the 
contemplative life is rfected and con- 
tinued in heaven. It is that “best part 
which Mary chose and which will never be 


in defence of the Nicene Definition, cap. v. 


1 Hefele, Concil. i. p. 140. 
2 Ibid. p. 806. 
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taken away. It may of course happen 
that a person merits more by resi 
the sweetness of contemplation for a time 
in order to obey the of God to the 
active life. (St. Thom. 2, 2, 181, 2.) 

CONTRITION, in its widest sense, 
is defined by the Council of Trent as 
“grief of mind and detestation of sin 
committed, with a purpose of sinning no 
more.” Thus understood, it includes at- 
trition [see the article]; but in its nar- 
rower sense contrition is used for that 
sorrow for sin which arises from consi- 
deration of God’s goodness! which sin 
has outraged, and which includes a resolu- 
tion never to offend God (at least mortally) 
because God so deserves our love. The 
Council of Trent declares that “ contrition 
perfected by charity,” and accompanied by 
a desire to confess and be absolved, may 
reconcile the sinner with God even before 
he receives the sacrament of penance. 
It is not nece that the grief for sin 
arising from the love of God should be 
more intense? than other and natural 
sorrow; it is enough for reconciliation 
with God, apart from the sacrament of 
Pa if the sinner would rather en- 

ure any evil or sacrifice any good 
than offend so good a God. Thus, for 
example, a man may feel more intense 
sorrow for his wife’s death than for all 
his mortal sins, but this is not inconsistent 
with perfect contrition, unless it implies 
that he would sin mortally against an all- 
holy God if by this course he could undo 
the calamity which has fallen upon him. 
(From St. Liguori, “Theol. Moral.” vi. 
tract. 4, cap. 1.) 

CONVERSION OF NATIONS. 
[See Missions. ] 

CONVENT. The hermitages and 
“lauras” [LAURA] of the first ages gra- 
dually gave place to the cœnobite mode of 
life; only in the orders of Chartreuse and 
Oamaldoli has the solitary life been 
partially retained to thisday. Monachism 
was firmly planted in Western Europe 
by St. Benedict, in the ninth century, and 
from that time the name “ conventus ”— 
applied alike to communities of men and 
women living under a rule and practising 
the evangelical counsels—came into com- 
mon use. 

Different orders preferred different 
sites for their convents. The Culdees of 


1 So the majority of theologians; but others 
think the consideration of any divine attribute 
may supply a sufficient motive for contrition. 

„This may now be considered an admitted 
point, though it was once keenly debated. 
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Iona chose islands or lonely spots, re- 
moved from the beaten tracks of trade 
and travel; this pious instinct is attested 
by the position of Iona, Lindisfarne, 
and Old Melrose. The Benedictines 
were said to prefer hillsides; the Cister- 
cians chose quiet valleys; the mendicant 
orders, who depended on alms, and made 

reaching one of the great alms of their 
institution, repaired to the cities and 
towns. The Society of Jesus, as a rule, 
is found in cities : 

Bernardus valles, montes Benedictus amabat, 

Oppida Franciscus, magnas Ignatius urbes. 


In illustration of these preferences, 
the reader is referred to the lists of old 
English monasteries which he will find 
Gader OIrEROILANS, Franciscans, DOMI- 
NICANS, . 

The parts of a convent are: 1. the 
church: 2. the choir, viz. that portion 
of the church in which the members say 
the daily ofice; 3. the chapter house, a 
place of meeting in which the rule is 
read, elections made, and community busi- 
nese e 5. the re- 
fectory (in o ish, fraitour, or Frater); 
6. the dormitory; 7. the 1 8. the 
parlour, for the reception of visitors; 9. 
the library; 10. the treasury; 11. the 
cloister; 12. the crypt. 

The legislation on convents forms a 
large and important section of canon law. 
Among the chief regulations is the law 
of enclosure, which “ separates the con- 
vent from the world by the prohibition or 
restriction of intercourse from without.” 
(Wetzer and Welte, art. Couvent.) 

CONVOCATION. The assembly of 
the clergy, in the provinces of Canter- 
bury and York, chiefly for purposes of 
taxation. Blackstone says: — “The 
convocation, or ecclesiastical synod, 
in England, differs considerably in its 
constitution from the 99 5 of other 
Christian kingdoms: those consisting 
wholly of bishops; whereas with us the 
convocation in each province is the min- 
iature of a parliament, wherein the arch- 
bishop presides with regal state: the 
upper house of bishops represents the 
house of lords; and the lower house, 
composed of representatives of the several 
dioceses at large, and of each particular 
chapter therein, resembles the house of 
commons with its knights of the shire and 
burgesses. This constitution is said to be 
owing to the policy of Edward I.” The 
origin of Convocation is treated of in 

1 Commentaries, i. 7. 
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Burn’s “Ecclesiastical Justice” and Hody’s 
‘“‘History of Convocation.” It seems to have 


assumed its peculiar form owing to the 
endeavour of Edward I. to organise the 


clergy as a third estate of the realm, 
which should meet, deliberate, and grant 
the king taxes, concurrently with the two 


other estates, the lords and the commons. 
The writ of summons which he addressed 
to the archbishops and bishops, requiring 
them to call together the clergy of their 
respective dioceses, received, from the first. 
word of it, the name of the premuni- 
entes writ. He experienced great resis- 
tance from the clergy, who were indis- 
to admit any right in the civil 
wer to summon them together; and at 
t it was settled that while the king 
issued his writ of summons to the arch- 
bishops, they should issue their writs, as 
of their own authority, to the bishops, 
deans, archdeacons, colleges, and diocesan 
clergy of the province, calling them to- 
gether in Oonvocation. The mode of 
obeying this summons was ultimately 
arranged thus: the bishops, deans, and 
archdeacons were to attend in person, the 
chapters and colleges to be represented 
by one proctor each, and the clergy of 
each diocese to be represented by two 
proctors. The archbishops and bishops 
sat separately in an upper house, corre- 
nding to the House of Lords. The 
Fnglish clergy were in those days so careful 
to guard the rights and om of the 
Church that they frequently, without 
waiting for the king’s writ, met in Con- 
vocation under the archbishop’s writ 
alone, and transacted business. For the 
national Church created at the Reforma- 
tion this was rendered impossible by the 
Act of Submission (25 Hen. VIII. c. 19.), 
which, starting with the false assertion 
that Convocation had always been assem- 
bled only by the king’s writ, purports that 
the clergy will never presume thereafter 
to meet in Convocation except by royal 
authority, nor ever attempt to pass any 
canons or ordinances there unless with the 
sovereign’s assent. For the later history 
of Convocation, in Anglican times, see 
Hody. 

COPE (cappa, pluviale). A wide 
vestment, of silk, £c., reaching nearly to 
the feet, open in front and fastened by a 
clasp, and with a hood at the back. It 
is used by the celebrant in processions, 
benedictions, &c., but never in the cele- 
bration of Mass, for the Church reserves 
the chasuble for the priest actually en- 


gaged in offering sacrifice, and thus care- 
Q 
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fully di between Mass and all 
other functions. The cope is used in 


roceasions by those who assist the cele- 
brant, by cantors at vespers, &c., so that 
it is by no means a distinctively sacerdotal 
vestment. Mention is made of the co 
in the ancient Ordo Romanus for the 
consecration of bishops. No special 
blessing is provided for the cope. (From 
Gavantus and Meratus.) 

corrs. The Monophysite Christians 
in Egypt. Dioscorus, the Patriarch of 
Alexandria, was deposed by the council 
of Chalcedon in 451, because he main- 
tained that there was only one nature in 
Christ. Orthodox Patriarchs and other 
officials, ecclesiastical and civil, were sent 
from Oonstantinople to Fey pts but the 
mass of people were fanatically attached 
to Monophysite oe Peel fled he 
Upper Egypt or took refuge among the 
Arta, and at last, when the occasion 
came, the Copts betrayed Egypt to the 
Saracens, who drove Greeks and Romans 
out of the land and fora time treated 
the Copts well. But it was only for a 
time, and under successive Mohammedan 
dynasties, the Copts were subjected to 
cruel oppression, and had to pay an ex- 
tortionate price for leave to practise their 
religion. 

At present they form about a tenth of 
the population in the country. They 
represent the ancient inhabitants of 
Egypt, and celebrate Mass in the old 
Coptic language. In doctrine they agree 
on the whole with Catholics, except on 
the single point which led to their separ- 
ation from the Church, viz. the two 
natures of Christ. Their supreme head is 
the Monophysite Patriarch of Alexandria, 
who has great authority and who is 
chosen from the monks. Then come the 
bishops, pee deacons, inferior clergy, 
and monks. 
live with their wives, and, as they 
receive scarcely any support from the 
church, generally pursue an ordinary 
trade. hey are obliged to acquire 
some acquaintance with Coptic, for this, 
the language of the liturgy, is a dead 
language, 
1085 5 They have four fasting-seasons 
which they obeerve with remarkable strict- 
ness. Their Lent begins nine days earlier 
than ours, and during it they abstain from 
eating, drinking, and smoking, till the ser- 
vice in the Church is over, $.e. till about 
one o'clock. The principal peculiarity in 
their ritual is in the administration of the 
sacrament of extreme unction, which they 
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give along with the sacrament of penance, 
to heal the diseases of the soul even when 
there is no bodily illness. They have also 
a custom of blessing large tanks of water 
in which the people bathe. They have 
adopted circumcision, probably to satisfy 
Mohammedan prejudice, 

The Egyptian Abbot Andrew went to 
the Council of Florence to seek reunion 
for the Monophysites with the Roman 
Church. But most of the Copts adhere 
to their heresy. There is, however, a 
Catholic Vicar Apostolic of the Coptic rite 
for the Copts of t. 

CORDELIERS. [See FRANCISCANS. | 

CORONATION. The Jewish kings 
were anointed for their office, and the 
Church has instituted the same ceremony 
for Ohristian sovereigns. The ceremony, 
as given in the Pontifical, chiefly consists 
(1) in the admonition which the bishop 
(usually a metropolitan) gives on the duties 
of the royal dignity, and the promise on 
the part of the sovereign elect to fulfil 
them; (2) the Litany of the Saints is 
sung while the sovereign elect lies pro- 
strate before the altar; (8) the bishop 
anoints the king with oil of catechumens 
on the right arm and between the 
shoulders ; (4) the bishop, after Mass 
has begun, presents him with the sword, 
places the crown on his head and the 
sceptre in his hand, and enthrones him. 
Finally, the new king makes the bishop an 
offering of gold at the offertory, and after- 
wards receives Communion, the bishop 
also giving him wine (not the precious 
blood) from the chalice. 

Theodosius was the first Christian 
emperor to receive the blessing of the 
Church. The Gothic Wamba was 
anointed with the holy vil at Toledo in 
672, and “ this,” says Fleury,’ “ is the first 
example that I find of the unction of 
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CORONATION OF POPE. [See 
Pore.] 

CORPORAL. The linen cloth on 
which the body of Christ is consecrated. 
It used to cover the whole surface of the 
altar, as may be gathered from an Ordo 
manus where the corporal is said to be 

read on the altar by two deacons. The 
chalice also was covered by the corporal, 
a custom still maintained by the Oarthu- 
sians. Thecorporal is and must be blessed 
by the bishop or by a priest with special 
faculties. It represents the winding- 
sheet in which Christ's body was wrapped 
by Joseph of Arimathea. 


1 xxxix. 51, 
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CORPUS CHRISTI. From Apo- 
stolic times the Church has celebrated the 
institution of the Eucharist on Thursday 
in Holy Week. But, since the Church at 
that season is occupied with the consi- 
deration of Christ's Passion, it was de- 
sirable that another day should be set 
apart as the feast of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. The B. Juliana,a holy religious of 
Lidge, believed that she had seen a vision 
encouraging her to use her influence with 
the ecclesiastical authorities for the in- 
troduction of this feast. In 1230, when 
she became prioress of her order, she 
consulted several theologians and Church 
dignitaries on the matter, among others 
the Archdeacon of Liège, who afterwards 
became Pope with the title of Urban IV. 
An office was composed, and in 1246 
Robert, Bishop of Liège, ordered the day 
to be kept throughout his diocese. 

After Juliana’s death, Eve, a holy 
3 T i ee rt ene 
induced Henry, the next bishop of Liege, 
to petition Urban IV. for the ee 
of the feast throughout the Church. 
Urban IV. assented, moved in part by the 
miracle of Bolsena [see the article], Partly 
by his former knowledge of lana, 

y by his desire to stem the heresy of 
rengarius, which consisted in the 
denial of transubstantiation ; and in 1264 
he published a bull commanding the cele- 
bration of the feast on the Thursday fol- 
lowing the first Sunday after Pentecost 
throughout the Ohurch. However, Ur- 
ban IV. died shortly afterwards, and, as | 
Durandus (who lived twenty-two years | 
after eee i silent on the feast of Corpus | 
Christi, probably the bull was never exe- 
cuted, although undoubtedly Urban him- 
self and the Roman Court celebrated the 
feast. Clement V. in the Council of 
fienne confirmed Urban's Constitution. 
John XXII., who succeeded Clement in 
1316, took t pains to secure the cele- 
bration of the feast; while Martin V. and 
Eugenius IV. promoted the devotion to | 
Corpus Christi by grante of digane | 
The Council of Trent speaks of us 
Christi as a triumph over . and in 
Sees. xiii. can. 6, anathematises those who | 
censure the feast or procession of the 
Blessed Sacrament. This custom of carry- 
ing the Blessed Sacrament in procession on 
Corpus Christi has been almost from the first 
a recognised part of the ceremonial, if it 
was not, as many authors think, actuall 
instituted by Urban IV. The office whic 
is still used was com 0 St. Thomas 
of Aquin at the bidding of Urban IV. 
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CORPUS JURIS CIVILIS. The 
body of the Roman law, as it was codified 
and reduced to order by Justinian, in the 
sixth century after Christ. It consists of 
(1) the Digest, a classified compilation of 
the decisions of the best Roman juriscon- 
sults on all points of disputed law: this 
when translated into Greek, was called 
“ Pandectæ ;” (2) the Code, a general col- 
lection of the laws then in force in the 
empire; (3) the Institutes, a treatise, 
founded on the Digest, on the first prin- 
ciples and elements of law ; (4) the Novels, 
a collection of the constitutions and edicts 
published by Justinian himself, whereby 
great innovations and alterations wers 
made in the ancient law. In imitation of 
the Roman lawyers, the canonists have 
digested the t body of decisions and 
decrees constituting the canon law [see 
that article] into a Corpus juris canonici. 

COTTA. Cote (the form Coti is 
also found) are mentioned, as an ordinary 
cament worn by laymen, in the synod of 

etz, anno 888. But in the thirteenth 
century cotæ were regarded as identical 
with lices, and the 14th Roman Ordo 
says the Pope’s chaplain must wear a cotta 
or surplice ( cottam seu superpelliceum ”). 
The word Cotta is commonly used now in 
Italy for surplice, and the former name is 
also employed by some English Catholics. 
(Hefele, “ Beiträge,” vol. ii. p. 178. See 
under SURPLICE.) 

COUNCIL. Concilium and civodios 
are synonynious, and denote, first, meetings 
of any kind, and next, in a more restricted 
sense, assemblies of the rulers of the 
Church earn convoked, for the discus- 
sion and decision of ecclesiastical affairs. 
We find concilium employed in this 
technical sense by Tertullian about 200 
after Christ, and cvvodos perhaps 
tury later in the Apostolic Oanons. Acts 
xv. furnishes the first example of such 
a council, and we may conclude that the 
Apostles held it in consequence of a 
divine commission ; otherwise they would 
not have dared to say “It hath seemed 

ood to the Holy Ghost and to us.” 
Language of the same kind is frequently 
used by or applied to later councils, Thus 
Constantine professed to revere the de- 
cision of the Nicene Fathers as “the 
sentence of the Son of God.” Athanasius 
and Augustine express themselves in the 
same way, while Gregory the Great com- 
pares the authority of the first four coun- 
cils with that of the four Gospels, After 
the Apostolic Council, held according to 
the most probable chronology in a.p. 51, 
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we next hear of councils which met in 
Asia about 150 and were occasioned by 
the Montanist controversy. 

I. Classification of Councils. 

(a) Gcumenical councils are those to 
which the bishops and others entitled to 
vote {see below] are convoked from the 
whole world (oixovzévn) under the pre- 
sidency of the Pope or his legates, and 
the decrees of which, having received 
Papal confirmation, bind all Christinns. 
The definition assumes the possibility that 
a council cecumenical in its convocation 
may not succeed in getting ita decrees ac- 
knowledged as of œcumenical authority. 
Such was the case with the Robber-synod 
of 449, and, in part, with the councils of 
Constance and e. 

(8) Synods of the East or of the 
West. The first Council of Constantin- 
ople was originally a mere Council of 
the East and ranks as æœcumenical onl 
because its decrees on faith were ulti- 
mately received in the West also. 

(y) Patriarchal, national and prima- 
tial councils, representing a whole patri- 
archate, a whole nation, or, lastly, the 
several provinces subject to a primate.’ 

(8) Provincial councils, under the 
metropolitan of a province. 

(e) Diocesan synods, consisting of 
the clergy of the diocese and presided 
over by the bishop or vicar-general. 
We may add two other kinds of council, 
which are abnormal, viz. 

(¢) Councils held at Constantinople and 
consisting of bishops from any part of the 
world who happened to be at the time in 
that imperial city. They were called 
obo evdnuovoat, 

(n) Mixed councils, which met to settle 
both spiritual and civil matters. They 
were composed of secular as well as 
ecclesiastical dignitaries. Sometimes, 
though not always, the clergy and lait 
voted in separate chambers. Suc 
councils were held during the early middle 
age in Italy, France, England, Germany, 
and Spain. 

II. Convocation of Councils. — The 
right of the bishop to convoke diocesan, 
the metropolitan to convoke provincial, 
the patriarch or primate to convoke national 
synods, &c., has always been clear and un- 
doubted. Logically and according to 
the nature of the thing, the convocation 
of general councils must proceed from the 
head of the universal Church, viz. from 


1 Another class may be added, viz. those re- 


presenting certain neighbouring provinces, but 


not all the provinces subject to the primate. 
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the Pope. This principle was 
in ancient times, for Socrates tells us that 
Pope Julius I. about the year 341, stated 
the acknowl law of. Christendom 
to be, that “‘the churches must not 

laws (xavovifery) contrary to the judg- 
ment of the Bishop of Rome.” However, 
in early times, the emperors, who often 
defruyed the travelling expenses of the 
bishops, were allowed to take a great part 
in convoking general councils. The 
first eight general councils were convoked 
by the emperors. All the later ones, on 
the other hand, were called and sum- 
moned by the Popes: but even in the 
earlier councils we see the Popes taking 
a certain part in their convocation, 
and this share which the Popes took in 
55 them appears more or less 
prominently in individual instances.“ All 
general councils from the ninth onwards 
were directly convoked by the Popes; 
although, even in the West, lesser councils 
were convoked by emperors kings. 
In the Fifth Lateran Council (Sess. xi.) Leo. 
X. put great stress on the principle that 
the right of convoking, removing and 
dissolving general councils belongs to the 


Popes. 

III. Members of Councils. The dio- 
cesan synod must be distinguished from 
all other synods or councils. It consists 
(putting aside the bishop of the diocese), 
as a rule, only of the inferior clergy. o 
bishop alone decides, the other members 
having at most a consultative vote. The 
bishop is bound to summon the deans, 
Pops vicars foran, the vicar-general, 
the clergy with cure of souls, and, accor- 
ding to the later canon law, the canons 
of the cathedral and collegiate churches, 
with their provosts, and the abbates 
seculares. Cathedral prebendaries who 
are not canons need not be summoned, 
but are bound to attend if called upon 
to do so. The “ simple clerics” —i. e. those 
withoutcure of souls ordignity—need not 
attend, unless the object of the synod is 
to reform the clergy, or to communicate 
the decrees of a provincial council. 
Members of exempt religious orders, if 
their monasteries are connected with 
others and placed under a general chap- 
ter, need not attend, unless they have 
cure of souls. In other cases, religious 
must be present at the synod. 

As to other councils, they are com- 


(a) Of bishops. Chorepiscopi appear 
at early synods. Whether titular 8 


are entitled to vote has been disputed. 
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They bad, however, equal rights with other 
bishops at the Vatican Oouncil, where 
117 such bishops were present. 

(8) Priests and deacons had a decisive 
-vote if they represented absent bishops, 
as appears from innumerable instances in 
the acts of early councils. At the Council 
of Trent this right was given to the 
procurators of absent bishops only with 
great limitations. At the Vatican Council 
such procurators were not even admitted 
to the Council Hali. Other clerics have 
been employed from early times as no- 
taries. 

(y) The archimandrites, even if 
pien, had no voice at the early councils. 
-From the seventh century the practice 
-with regard to admitting the votes of 
abbots began to vary; and archdeacons 
sometimes were allowed to vote, even if 
their bishop was present. At the end of 
the medisval period it was generally held 
that Cardinals, even if not bishops, and 
abbots were entitled to vote, and this 
right they have maintained; while a like 
privilege is extended to the generals of 

ar orders. At the last general 
council Abbots Nullius (i. e. of quasi-epi- 
scopal jurisdiction ),mitred abbots of whole 
orders or con tions of monasteries, 
generals, &c., of clerks regular, mendicant 
and monastic orders, were allowed to vote. 

(3) Theologians (e.g. doctors in theo- 
logy and canon law) were also called to 
consult at synods. But it was only in 
exceptional circumstances—e.g. in times of 
storm and confusion such as prevailed 
during the synods of Constance and 
Basle—that they voted. 

(e) Although the earliest councils 
were composed merely of bishops, still in 
the third century laymen began to attend 
in Africa and Italy; and even in 1598, the 
1 of the Council express! 
decla that distinguished and well- 
instructed laymen might be invited to 
-attend provincial councils. Lay people, 
however, were merely present to give 
advice, make complaints, assent to the 
decisions, &c. They had no claim toa 
decisive vote, and usually did not sign the 
decrees. We even find the Abbess St. 
Hilda present at the Council of Whitby, 
in 664, and her successor Ælfleda at a 
‘Northumbrian council. The Roman 
emperors, personally or by their repre- 
.sentatives, attended general councils. We 
also find kings or their commissaries pre- 
sent at national and provincial synods. 
However, Rome holds fast to the prin- 
ciple that no royal commissary may be 
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present af any council, except a general 
one in which “ faith, reformation, and 
peace” are in question. 

IV. The 55 at C Huncils.— Tho 
bishop of right presides at diocesan, the 
metropolitan at provincial, the Pope or 
his legates at general councils. True, 
ancient authorities do undoubtedly at- 
tribute a presidency at general coun- 
cils to the Emperor. However, this is 
but an apparent difficulty. The presi- 
dency of the emperor was a mere presi- 
dency of honour. It was his place to 
provide for peace and order, to assist in 
giving effect to the conciliar decrees ; but 
it was the Papal legates who presided 
over the council when occupied in its 
pie r business of deciding „ on 
aith and discipline. Thus the Emperor 
Theodosius II. says, in his edict addressed 
to the Council of Ephesus, that he had 
sent Count Candidian to represent him, 
but that this commissary of his was to 
take no part in dogmatic disputes, since 
“it is unlawful for one who is not enrolled 
in the list of the most holy bishops to 
ne in ecclesiastical inquiries.” That 
the Papal legates did as a matter of fact 
reside at the early councils is proved at 
ength by Hefele. The Council of Chal- 
cedo acknowledged that Pope Leo, by 
his legates, presided over it“ the head 
over the members.” At Nica, Osius, 
Vitus, and Vincentius, as Papal legates, 
signed before all other members of the 
council. Jt would be useless to multiply 
evidence on this point from later 
councils. 

V. The Confirmation of Conciliar 
Decrees.—The decrees of general councils 
have no binding authority till confirmed 
by the Pope. This admits of easy proof 
from the nature of the case, because a 
council cannot be said to represent the 
teaching Church till the visible head of 
the Church has given his approval. At 
the same time, the evidence on this point 
with re to early councils is not always 
conclusive, a fact which need not surprise 
us when we remember that the Popes 
were accustomed to send legates with full 
instructions and that usually the Pope 
had already made his own mind clear on 
the points in debate, so that the formal 
approbation of the Pope did not attract 
special notice. Still, the principles of 
the early were identical with those of the 
resent Church on this point. It cannot 
be denied that the Council of Chalcedon 
considered the Papal confirmation of its 
decrees a matter of absolute necessity ; and 
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the strong lan in which this decla- 
ration is made shows that the Pope’s 
right of confirmation was an understood 
thing in the Church. Taking this for 
ted, we may well believe that the 
man synod of 485 has preserved the 
true tradition of historical fact in its 
statement that the Fathers of Nicæa 
“ reserved the confirmation and authorisa- 
tion of their proceedings to the holy 
Roman Church ” (“ confirmationem rerum 
atque auctoritatem sanctse Romane ecclesize 
detulerunt ”), strengthened as this state- 
ment is by the words of Julius I. quoted 
above. 

VI. The infallibility of general councils 
so confirmed follows from that of the 
Church [see the article]. ‘What God,” 
says St. Athanasius, has spoken through 
the Council of Nicæa remains for ever.” 
St. Leo considered the “consent” of the 
Council of Chalcedon to be tr efractabths 
i. e. to exclude all further question and 
denies that anyone who rejected its de- 
erees could be counted a Catholic. 

VII. Order and Method of Voting. — 
Usually bishops took their places accord- 
ing to the rank of their sees, though in 
Africa they sat according to the date of 
their ordination. At the Vatican Council the 
members were arranged in accordance with 
their hierarchical rank. First came the five 
cardinal legates (unless, of course, the Po 
himself was there), then the Cardinals, 
patriarchs, primates, archbishops, bishops, 
(according to seniority), abbots, generals 
of orders, &c. As a rule, the voting at 
councils has always been by single voices, 
At Constance, however, in order to keep 
the Italian prelates from outweighing the 
rest, the voting was by nations [see the 
article CONSTANCE.) At Basle the 
members were divided into four deputa- 
tions, which met separately. Decrees 
passed by three deputations were accepted 
as conciliar, At Trent the matters to be 
discussed were first debated and prepared 
for the council in special commissions, 80 
that no disputations appear in the Tri- 
dentine acts. similar method was 
pursued at the Vatican Council. 

VIII. Number and Names of Œxume- 
nical Counctls.—(1) Nicœa, 325; (2) First 
of Constantinople, 381; (8) Ephesus, 431; 
(4) Chalcedon, 451; (5) nd of Con- 
stantinople, 553; (6) Third of Constantin- 
ople, 680; (7) Second of Nicæa, 787; (8) 

ourth of Constantinople, 869; (9) First 
Lateran, 1123; (10) Second Lateran, 1189; 
(11) Third Lateran, 1179; (12) Fourth 
Lateran, 1215; (13) First of Lyons, 1245, 
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(14) Second of Lyons, 1274; (15) Vienne, 
1811; (16) Constance, 1414-1418, This 
council was only cecumenical in its last 
sessions (42-45 inclusive) and with respect 
to certain decrees of earlier sessions, ap- 
proved by Martin V. (17) Basle, 1431 and 
following years: only cecumenical till the 
end of the 25th session, and of these 
decrees Eugenius IV. approved such only 
as dealt with the extirpation of heresy, 
the peace of Christendom and the reform 
of the Church, and which at the same time 
did not te from the rights of the 
Holy See. (18) Ferrara-Florence, 1438- 
1442: really a continuation of Basle. 
(19) Fifth Lateran, 1512-1517; (20) 
Trent, 1545-1563; (21) Vatican, Decem- 
ber 8, 1869 to July 18,1870: still un- 
finished. 

IX. Collections of Councils.—Early 
collections by Merlin (Paris, 1523, in one 
folio); Crabbe (Cologne,1538,in two folios) 
Surius (1567, Cologne, four folios); Binius 
(Cologne, 1606, four folios). The Roman 
edition of 1608-1612 only contains general 
councils; in it the Greek text of very 
many conciliar acts was for the first time 

rinted. This Roman edition formed the 
is of all the later collections, of which 
the chief are the Collectio Regia (Paris, 
1644, in thirty-seven folios); the collection 
of the Jesuit Hardouin (Paris, 1715, in 
twelve folios); and that of Mansi, who, 
building on the foundations of Labbé, 
Cossart, and Colet, published at Florence 
in 1759 and the fo oye veer his great 
collection consisting of thirty-one folios. 
This is the most perfect of all the collec- 
tions, but it only reaches to the fifteenth 
cent Hardouin, which goes down to 
1714, and is more correct in the printing 
than Mansi, is still much used. rom 
Hefele’s “ Einleitung Concil.” vol. i. 

COWI (cucullus, cuculla). u 
is classical; in a well-known passage in 
Juvenal’s sixth satire “ nocturni cuculli” 
mean a cap or hood enveloping the head, 
and at the wearer's will concealing the 
features. In post-classical and medimval 
writers cuculla is the more usual form. 
The cowl was a garment with a hood, 
vestis camutata, black or grey or brown, 
varying in length in different ages and 
according to the usages of different orders, 
but having these two permanent charac- 
teristics, that it covered the head and 
shoulders, and that it was without sleeves. 
Cassian, speaking of the solitaries of 
Egypt about the end of the fourth 
century, says that they used very small 
cowls (covering the head, but barely 
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reaching the shoulders), which they 
wore both day and night. St. Benedict 
of Anian, about a.p. 800, finding that 
his monks had adopted the practice of 
shone Fas cowl very long, so as to reach 
the heels, ordered that for the future it 
should not exceed two cubits in length. 
In the fourteenth century the cowl was 
sometimes confounded with the frock; 
whence Clement V. at the Council of 
Vienne said, “ We declare that we under- 
stand by the name of cowl (cuculla), a 
habit long and full, but without sleeves ; 
and by frock, a long habit with long and 
wide sleeves.” (Ducange, Cucullus.) 

CREATION. Making out of nothing. 
That God did so create out of nothing 18 
the great doctrine which is expressed in 
the first verse of the Bible, and which 
became a cardinal doctrine of the Jewish 
and afterwards of the Christian faith. 
The belief in creation is, indeed, a tenet 
peculiar to revealed religion. Heathen 
religions attributed the origin of the world 
to emanation, or else represented it as 
made out of pre-existing matter. The 
doctrine of ancient philosophers is summed 
up in the familiar axiom, “Nothing is 
made out of nothing.” 

It is true that neither the Hebrew 
word 88) nor the Latin creare, by 


which it is rendered in the Vulgate, 
means of itself to make out of nothing. 
Creare may mean to “bear a child,” 
as in Viryil’s line, “Silvicolse Fauno 
Dryope quam nympha crearat,” and N33, 
which probably meant originally to “ hew 
out, ! is employed to express all that 
God produces in the kingdom of nature 
(Num. xvi. 30), or of grace (Ex. xxxiv. 10, 
Ps. li. 12), even if such production does 
not answer to the idea of creation in the 
strict sense. But that Genesis means to 
teach that the world was made out of 
nothing is plain, because it is said that 
“ God created the heavens and the earth,” 
the Hebrew phrase for the entire uni- 
verse, and also because the mention of 
chaos (“the earth was without form and 
void ”) is placed significantly after that of 
God's creative act. 

The Fourth Lateran Council defines 
that God created everything out of nothing, 
and that the world is not eternal, but had 
a beginning. God created by his free 
act and without any change in his own 
nature. According to the common teach- 

1 If at least we may judge from the use of 
the Piel in Jos. xvii. 15. The Piel is used only 
of the slow work of man; the Kal only of the 
free act of God. See Ewald, Grammar, § 126 a. 
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ing of theologians, no creature can receive 
wer to create, because it needs an in- 
nite might to bridge over the infinite 
distance between nothing and being. 
Whether we can suppose, without involv- 
ing ourselves in contradiction, that God 
could, had it so pleased Him, have created 
from all eternity, so that, e.g., els 
would have been eternal by participation, - 
is a question freely disputed in the schools. 
We are only required to believe that as a 
matter of fact God did not so create. 

The scientific difficulties in the six 
days of creation cannot be discussed here. 
But we have a few words to say on the 
latitude of interpretation permitted in the 
Church. (1) St. Augustine interprets 
the six days in a purely figurative and 
mystical sense; and St. Thomas, though he 
does not actually adopt this view, treats it 
with marked respect. In comparatively 
modern times Oajetan gave an interpre- 
tation which agrees at least on the main 
point with that of St. Augustine, for he 
taught, according to Petavius, that “ all 
was produced in a moment; but that the 
history of creation was arranged by Moses 
in six days, that he might adopt his nar- 
ration to six es of natural perfection.” 
(2) Although undoubtedly the scholastics 
as a rule understood the “ days as natu- 
ral days of twenty-four hours, still many 
Catholic writers in modern times have 
interpreted the days as geological periods, 
and this without incurring any censure. 
“ Since the divine Scripture,” says St. 
Thomas, “may be expounded in many 
ways, it is not right to attach oneself so 
strictly to any one opinion as still to 
maintain it after sure reason has proved 
the statement, supposed to be contained 
in Scripture, false; lest on this account 
Scripture be derided by infidels, and the 
way to faith closed against them.” (See 
St. Thomas, Par. I. qu. lxxiv., and Pe- 
tavius, “ De re VI Dierum.” The 
last quotation from St. Thomas is taken 
from a note to Petavius in the edition of 
1866.) 

CREDENCE. A table on which 
the cruets with wine and water, the 
humeral veil for the subdeacon, the burse, 
chalice, the candlesticks borne by the 
acolytes, &c. &c., are placed during High 
Mass, and from which they are taken 
when required for use in the function. 
The credence should be on the epistle side 
of the altar. It should be covered with 
a linen cloth, but neither cross nor images 
should be placed upon it. In ancient 


times when the oblations were presented 
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by the faithful during Mass, there was 
not the same necessity for the use of a 
credence. (Gavant. tom. I. p. ii. tit. 2.) 

CREED. A summary of the chief 
articles of faith. Various names are 
used, to signify what we now mean 
Ly the word „ in earl i 
Clement of Alexandria of the 
miovss or “faith” which served as 
the basis of catechetical instruction. 
Origen, in the Latin translation of Ru- 
finus, describes the Creed as a “ com- 
pressed word ” (“ verbum breviatum ”), in 
allusion to Romans ix. 28. Tertullian? 
speaks of the “ words of the oath ” (“ verba 
sacramenti”), perhaps with reference to 
the confession of faith made in baptism. 
Lastly, in Cyprian’s* time we meet with 
the word “symbolum or token, by which 
a man might be known and recognised as 
a Christian; and this term has been ever 
since familiar in the Church. Our Credo“ 
or Creed of course simply indicates the 
word with which most such professions of 
faith begin. 

Tour Creeds are at present used in the 
Catholic Church, viz. the Apostles’ Creed, 
the Nicene, the Athanasian, that of 
Pius IV. 

I. The Apostles’ Creed.—It is certain 
from the Acts that persons desirous of 
baptism were questioned as to their fuith. 
When the Ethiopian eunuch wished to 
be baptised, “ Philip said: If thou 
believest with thy whole heart thou 
mayest. And he answering, said: I 
believe that Jesus Obrist is the Son of 
God.“ Thus even in Apostolic times a 
profession of faith was made in baptism, 
and from this no doubt the so-called 
“ Apostles’ Creed” arose. But neither 
Scripture nor any single writer of the 
first three centuries gives at length 
the profession of faith made at baptism, 
However, in Irenæus and Tertullian we 
meet with allusions from which we can 
construct a form used at baptism and 
and approaching very nearly to the Apos- 
tles’ Creed ” in its present shape. It is 
impossible, for example, to believe that in 
the following passage of Irenæus the 
coincidence, in words and order of ideas, 
with our present Creed is accidental. He 
says that in virtue of Apostolic tradition 


1 Clem. Al. Peadag. i. 1, §38. Strom. vii. 
10, §56. So Probst interprets these passages; 
but the allusion to a detinite Creed seems far 
from certain. 

2 Tertullian, Ad Martyr. 8. Here again 
Probst’s interpretation is precarious. 

3 Cyprian, Epp. ed. Hartel. Ixix. § 7. 
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all who belong to the Church have the 
same faith, since “all teach one and the 
same God the Father, and believe the 
same economy of the Incarnation of the 
Son of God, and know the same gift of the 
Spirit, and meditate on the same precepts, 
and maintain the same form of consti- 
tution with respect to the Church, and 
look for the same coming of the Lord, and 
wait for the same salvation of the whole 
man—that is, of the soul and body.“! The 
supposition that Irenæus had a formula 
like the Apostles’ Creed in his mind when 
he wrote is confirmed by a statement 
which he makes elsewhere, that the cate- 
chumens received the unchangeable rule 
of the faith in baptism; and by the fact 
that other traces of the formula appear 
in Clement of Alexandria and in Tertul- 
lian. At a later time, Rufinus (t 410), 
wrote an exposition of the “ symbol” of 
the Apostles, and from this work we 
receive definite information on the form 
of words in use. Rufinus says that whereas 
in other churches changes were made in 
the Apostles’ Creed in order to meet new 
heresies, the Roman Church, on the con- 
trary, had preserved the original form, 
artly because no heresy had ever arisen 
In that city, partly because there the cate- 
chumens had to recite the Creed publicly 
before receiving baptism. The Roman 
form according to Rufinus ran thus: I 
believe in God the Father Almighty, and 
in Jesus Christ, his only Son, our Lord, 
who was born from (de) the Holy Ghost, 
of (er) the Virgin Mary, crucified under 
Pontius Pilate and buried, rose the third 
day from the dead, ascended into heaven, 
thence he will come to judge the living 
and the dead. And in the Holy Ghost, 
the holy Church, the forgiveness of sins, 
the resurrection of the flesh.” Thus the 
articles ‘descended into hell,” “the 
communion of saints,” “ eternal life,” and 
the words “ suffered,” “ catholic,” “amen,” 
were not in the original form of the Creed. 
They were added in the fifth century. 

Ve are now in a position to answer 
the question, How far does the “ Apostles’ 
Creed deserve its name? It is rightly 
so called, if we understand the title to 
signify that it is a summary of Apostolic 
teaching ; and there are at least probable 
grounds for the apana that ıt is the 
extension of a form used fram the 
Apostles’ time in baptism. But, on the 
other hand, the legend that each of the 
Apostles contributed one of the twelve 
articles to the Creed is not supported by 

1 lren. i. 9, 4. 
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good evidence and is hard to reconcile 
with attested fact. It probably arose from 
& misinterpretation of the word “collatio,” 
which Rufinus used to translate symbo- 
lum.” He explains “collatio” to mean that 
which several collect together (“ id quod 
plures in unum conferunt”), so that the 
“symbol” was a summ of the faith 
common to all the Apostles. But the 
word “collatio” led to the notion that 
the Apostles actually contributed articles 
to the Creed; and in a sermon falsely at- 
tributed to A ine we actually meet 
with the legen: that St. Peter said, “I 
believe in the Father,” &c.; St. 
Andrew, and in Jesus Christ,” &c. ; and 
St. James, “ who was conceived by the 
Holy Ghost,” &c. Traces of the story 
also appear in letters of St. Peter to 
St. James, spurious in the first instance, 
and then interpolated by Pseudo-Isidore. 
(See Probst, Lehre und Gebet in den 
ersten 8 Jahrhund.“) 

II. The Nicene Creed (really the 
creed of Nicea and COonstantinople).— 
The following Creed was put forth by the 
Fathers of Nicwa in 325. We believe 
in one God the Father Almighty, Maker 
of all things visible and invisible, and in 
one Lord Jesus Christ the Son of God, 
only begotten from the Father, i.e. from 
the substance of the Father: God from 
God, light from light, true God from true 
God, begotten not made, consubstantial 
with the Father, through whom all things 
came into being, both the things in 
heaven and the things in earth; who for 
us men and for our salvation came down 
and was made flesh, became man, suffered 
and rose again on the third day and 
ascended into heaven, and is to come to 
judge the living and the dead. And in 
the Holy Ghost.“ ! Osius of Cordova, 
according to St. Athanasius — Athanasius 
himself, according to St. Hilary —had 
great part in drawing up this Creed. 

At Constantinople in 381 a Creed with 
one notable exception almost precisely 
identical with what we are accustomed 
to call the Nicene Creed was received. 
We say received, for Tillemont has 
pore that this enlarged form of the 

icene Creed was in use some years before 
the Council of Oonstantinople. Two 
additions to the old Nicene formula 
adopted at Constantinople deserve special 
notice. The clause “of whose kingdom 
there shall be no end ” was added against 


1 The text is taken frum a letter by Euse- 
bius of Cresarea to his flock. See Hefele, Con- 
cil. i. p. 314. 
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Marcellus of Ancyra, who denied that 
Ohrist’s reign would continue after the 
day of judgment. Again, after “and in 
the Holy Ghost,” the words “the Lord 
the life-giver, who proceedeth from the 
Father, who with the Father and Son,” 
&c., were appended against the Mace- 
donians who denied the divinity of the 
Holy Ghost. 

he words Filioque, ing from 
the Father and the Son,” occur in Spanish 
confessions of faith the earliest of which 
was drawn up in 447. Pope Leo, at- 
tacking the anti-Trinitarian errors of the 
Priscillianista in a letter to Turibius, a 
Spanish bishop, spoke of the Holy Ghost 
as proceeding “ from each,” t.e. from the 
Father and the Son, and hence the for- 
mula “proceeding from the Father and 
the Son” became usual among Spanish 
Catholics, and was added by them to the 
Nicene Creed in the Synod of Toledo 
(anno 653). During the reign of Charle- 
magne the Nicene Greed was sung with 
the addition of the “ Filioque” im the 
Frankish church, and the Patin monks 
settled on the Mount of Olives offended 
the Greeks by singing the Creed as they 
had been accustomed to hear it in the 
imperial chapel. As late at least as the 
ninth century this addition was not made 
to the Creed in Rome itself. In fact Leo 
III., though he approved the doctrine that 
the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father 
and the Son, refused to add the words 
“‘ Filioque” to the Creed, even when ras 
to do so. For the doctrine of the double 
procession we must refer to the article on 
the Truviry. But this is the place to 
mention an objection made by the Greeks 


0 


to the addition, apart from the d tic 
controversy. They said that the Council 


of Ephesus had expressly forbidden any 

except the Nicene to be used. Pe- 
tavius replies that the council meant 
simply to forbid a Creed contrary to that 
of Nicæa, and that a Creed in perfect 

ment with that of Nicea is not 
“ another Oreed ” (érépav mier) in the 
sense of the Fathers of Ephesus. They 
were referring to a new and heterodox 
Creed concocted by Nestorius. We may 
add that even if the council had meant to 
interdict the use of another Creed, this 
was a mere disciplinary rule, and that it 
could be set aside at any time by com- 
petent authority. At Florence it was 
defined that this addition was “ lawfully 
and reasonably ” made to the creed. 


1 Petav. De Incarnat. i. 8, §11. 


Hefele, 
Concil. ii. p. 9 seg., i. pp 523, 527, 528. : 
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On all Sundays and on the feasts of 
our Lord, his blessed Mother, Apostles, 
doctors, &c., the Creed is sung at Mass 
immediately after the Gospel, that the 
people may show their faith in the doc- 
trine of Christ which the Gospels contain. 
It is fitting, St. Thomas says, that it 
should be sung on the feasts of our Lord, 
the Blessed Virgin and the Apostles, who 
founded this faith.” At what time the 
Creed began to be recited in the Roman 
Mass is very doubtful. Apparently it 
was 1 on at least as 1 unh 
century, though it was not s ill the 
beginning of the eleventh. in the East 
this practice was introduced much earlier, 
viz, in the fifth or sixth century. 

III. Athanasian Creed.—By this name 
is commonly called the confession of faith 
in the breviary (known as ‘Quicunque 
8 an its first nome) 5 said 
on Sunday at prime. Its proper designa- 
tion would seem to be “ Fides Catholica” 
so at least it is headed in the Utrecht 
Psalter, a MS. of the sixth century, which 
contains the earliest copy known to exist. 
IIow early it was attributed to St. 
Athanasius, among whose genuine works 
it does not appear, it is difficult to say. 
A canon p a Council of Autun, 
in the time of Bishop Leodegar, about 
640, enjoins the use of what can be 
nothing else than this Creed under the 
name of “the faith of the holy prelate 
Athanasius; but some doubt exists as 
to the true date of this canon. The 
Creed, being in Latin, was unknown in 
the East for many centuries after it had 
received wide diffusion in the West. The 
fact of its being written in Latin was 
accounted for by the Papal envoys who 
visited the East in 1238, after the Latin 
conquest of Constantinople, on the ground 
that St. Athanasius composed it during 
the period of his exile in the West. It 
was after this translated into Greek, and 
its doctrine was admitted by the Eastern 
Church. In this theory of its composi- 
tion while Athanasius was in exile there 
is nothing intrinsically improbable ; onl 
it lacks direct confirmation. Waterland, 
who wrote a learned dissertation on this 
Creed near the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, was inclined, as is well known, to 
assign its authorship to St. Hilary of 
Arles (about 430). Others have given 
it to Venantius Fortunatus, bishop of 
Poitiers in the sixth century. A third 
conjecture, of greater plausibility than 
either of the former two, would trace it 
to Virgilius of Thapsus, an African 
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bishop, who composed a treatise on the 
Trinity in the century. This perhaps 


is a matter which never can be certainly de- 
termined. A far more important fact 
about the Quicungue is, that, whether 
written by Athanasius or not, its teach- 
ing is distinctly Athanasian. This was 
pon to demonstration by the late Mr. 
wer, in the work ! in which he replied 
to the volume by Mr. Ffoulkes presently 
to be noticed. It has also been often 
observed that the cast of doctrine which 
this Creed presents suits the second half of 
the fourth century better than any earlier 
or later time. Itis difficult to believe that 
if it had been written after the Council of 
Ephesus (431) it would nothave contained 
words excluding more pointedly the error 
of Nestorius; still more that, if later than 
the Council of Chalcedon (451), it would 
not have used some expression about the 
“two natures,” Seay aries more dis- 
tinctly the heresy of Eutyches. Again, 
it is absolutely silent on the questions 
agitated in the great Pelagian contro- 
versy, and by the Monothelites. It 
seems undeniable that it might have been 
written by St. Athanasius, even if it was 
not. 
i An elaborate attempt? heed made a 
ew years ago to prove the Quicungue to 
be a ſorgery of the age of Charlemagne ! 
The author of this view, after readin 
Alcuin’s letter to Paulinus the patriarc 
of Aquileia, written about 800 (in which 
our countr thanks Paulinus for 
having sent him a libellus” containing 
a description [taratto] of the Catholic 
1 5 which in the va opi 985 might 
wi t advantage be circulated amo 
the deny as a “symbolum fidei,” and 
committed by them to memory), boldly 
came to the conclusion that the tract 
here spoken of—though Alcuin does not 
cite one word of it— was and could be 
nothing else than the Quicunque vult! 
He oa at nothing which could dis- 
credit the natural objections to such a 
view, charging Alcuin, Paulinus, and 
Charlemagne with being leagued in a 
conspiracy to palm off this composition 
of Paulina upon the whole Church as 
the genuine work of Athanasius, taxing 
Alcuin in particular with having lent 
himself, out of mere cowardly subser- 
viency, to the propagation of the forgery, 
and crediting the emperor alone with 


1 Athanasian Origin of the Athanasian Creed. 


1872. 
2 On the Athanasian Creed, Rev. E. 8. 
Ffoulkes, x. d. 
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what are called “ the damnatory clauses.” 
Mr. Brewer, in the work already cited, 
pointed out that Mr. Ffoulkes’s theory 
rested simply on a subjective hypothesis, 
and that not a single shred of positive 
evidence could be produced in its che arid 
He might have added that the concluding 
portion of the same letter of Alcuin on 
which Mr. Ffoulkes relies ap to be 
inconsistent with his theory. Afar speak- 
ing of the “ symbolum fidel ” composed by 
Paulinus, as above mentioned, Alcuin 
goes on to of three prevailing 
errors: one, 8 5 5 
springing up in Spain; the second, an ir- 
re 05 1 baptism 
which had come into use in some northern 
region; the third, a wrong view as to 
the condition of the souls of saints before 
the day of judgment. But it is thy 
part, he proceeds, O chosen pastor, 
when the Bhilie istines . . . blaspheme the 
army of the living God, to crush them all 
witha single stroke of truth” (“uno veritatis 
ictu totos conterere”). The“ libellus” of 
Paulinus, then, contained a refutation of 
these three errors; if so, it could not be 
the Athanasian Creed, which contains 
nothing of the kind. 

But the theory of the late origin of 
the Creed was destined to be still more 
effectually demolished. As the contro- 
versy raised by Mr. Ffoulkes’s book pro- 
ceeded, it transpired that there was in 
Holland an ancient copy of the Creed, 
known as the Utrecht Psalter. Photo- 
graphs of this MS. were obtained, and 

rd Romilly, then Master of the Rolls, 
instructed the late Sir Thomas D. Hardy, 
Deputy-Keeper of the Records, to prepare 
a report on the subject of the antiquity 
of the Psalter. The report—a most in- 
teresting and valuable document—was 
pre according y, For our present 
purpose it is enough to say that it records 
the unhesitating opinion of all skilled 
palæographista who had seen the MS. or 
the photographs, that the copy of the 
Quecunque vult which it contains is in a 
handwniting not later at any rate than 
the seventh century. The words of Sir 
Thomas Hardy—and no one could speak 
with more authority on such a matter— 
are, The handwriting is certainly of the 
sixth century.” 

It is well known that Cranmer and 
the other Reformers, far from rejecting 
the Quicunque, treated it with great 
honour; and to this day, in epite of many 
efforts to get rid of it, it is recited on 
certain specified days in the Anglican 
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service. The disestablished Irish Church 
has rendered its use optional instead of 
compulsory. In the Catholic Church it 
is said, as above mentioned, on Sundays 
at prime, except on those Sundays 
(Easter Day, Pentecost, and others) for 
which there is a ial office. 

IV. The Creed of Pius IV.—The 
Council of Trent (Sess. xxv. De Reform. 
cap. 2) required archbishops, bishops, &c., 
in the next provincial council to pro- 
mise true obedien ce to the Pope, to ana- 
thematise all heresies, ially those con- 
demned at Trent. Al the clergy bound to 
attend the diocesan synod were required 
to make the same protestation at the first 
diocesan synod at which they were pre- 
sent; and from doctors, masters, &c., in 
universities an oath to teach according to 
the decrees and definitions of Trent was 
to be exacted at the beginning of each 
year. Accordingly, Pius IV., in the year 
1564, published a “ Profession of the Tri- 
dentine Faith.“ It consists of the Nicseno- 
Constantinopolitan Creed with a summary 
of the Tridentine definitions. It now also 
contains a profession of belief in the de- 
finitions of the Vatican Council. 

CRIB. The actual crib in which 
Ohrist was born is said to have been 
brought from Bethlehem in the seventh 
century, and to be now preserved in the 
Liberian basilica at Rome. The present 
custom of erecting a crib in the churches 
at Christmas time with figures represent- 
ing our Lord, the Blessed Virgin, St. 
Joseph, &c., 5 the thirteenth 
century in the ciscan order. (Bene- 
dict XIV.“ De Festis, i. n. 641, n. 679.) 
(baculus ko, nedan: bute a) The 

pastoralis, pedum, cambuta). 

staff given to the ho at his consecra- 
tion as the symbol of the authority with 
which he rules his flock. It is said that 
such a staff is first mentioned by Isidore 
of Seville (t 636). This staff is curved at 
the top, straight in the middle, and pointed 
at the lower end. Hence the medieval 
line quoted by Gavantus, “Curva trahit, 

uos dextra regit; pars ultima pungit.” 

he Pope alone of all bishops actually 
ruling a diocese does not use a pastoral 
staff. According to some, this is use 
the curvature in the staff is a token of 
limited jurisdiction (). 

CROSS (SIGN OF; ADORATION 
OF; PARTICLES OF TRUE CROSS; 
FEASTS OF, 40.). 

I. “ God forbid,” says St. Paul,“ that 
I should glory, suve in the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ,” t.e. in the sufferings 
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and death of our Saviour. No wonder, 
then, that the mere form of the cross, 
which could remind the heathen only of 
a horrible and ignominious death, should 
be dear from the first to the Christian 
heart ; no wonder that Christians began 
their pe and sanctified each action, 
with that sign which reminds us at once 
of that Sacred Passion, which is the 
fount of all grace and merey. At every 
step and movement,” Tertullian writes, 
„hen we go in or out, when we dress or 
put on our shoes, at the bath, at the table, 
when lights are brought, when we go to 
bed, when we sit down, whatever it is 
which occupies us, we mark the forehead 
with the sign of the cross.“ From early 
times the image of the cross (the crur 
exemplata, as distinct from the crur 
usualis, made with the hand) was familiar 
to Christians. Constantine placed a cross 
of gold with precious stones in the chief 
hall of his palace.“ Indeed, so great was 
the devotion of Christians to the cross 
that in Tertullian’s time they were 
charged, just as Catholics are charged 
now, with worshipping the cross.’ 

Two points with to the Church’s 
use of the cross need explanation. The 
former of these points is connected with 
the Mass. It is natural that the Church, 
accustomed to bless everything with the 
sign of the cross, should so bless the 
unconsecrated bread and wine. But it is 
surprising at first sight that the sign of 
the cross should be frequently made over 
the body and blood of Christ. Many ex- 
planations have been given, but the truth 
seems to be that no single explanation 
meets all the difficulties, and that the sign 
of the cross is made over the consecrated 
species for several reasons. Usually the 
rite is meant to indicate the blessi 
which flows forth from the body an 
blood of Christ. At the words, “Through 
whom, O Lord, thou dost. ever create all 
these good things, sancti+fiest them, 

ivest them +life, bless+est them and 
towest them on us,” the signs of 
the cross were originally meant to be 
made over the eulogia or blessed bread 
placed on the altar and then given to 
those who did not communicate. Lastly 
the signs of the ctoss made with the Host 
at the words,“ Through Hi + m, and with 
Hi + m, and in Hi + m,is unto thee, God the 
Father + Almighty in the unity of the 


1 Tertull. De Coron. 3. 

2 Euseb. Vita Constant. iii. 49. 

5 ‘Qui crucis nos religiosos putat.’—Tertull. 
Apol. 16. 
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Holy + Ghost, all honour and glory,” pro- 
bably arose from the custom of ma ing 
the sign of the cross in naming the Per- 
sons of the Trinity. Such at least is the 
result of Bishop Hefele’s careful investi- 

tion of the subject. The mystical 
Interpretations of Gavantus and Merati 
deserve all respect, but scarcely explain 
the actual origin of the practice. 

The second point concerns the ado- 
ration of the cross on Good Friday, and 
the well-known statement of St. Thomas, 
that the croes is to be adored with latria, 
i. e. supreme worship. The word “adore” 
with respect to the cross occurs from early 
times—e.g. in a verse of Lactantius 
quoted by Benedict XIV.! The language 
of St. Thomas? need create no difficulty 
if properly understood. We may, he 
says, regard an image in two ways: (I) 
in itself, as a piece of wood or the like, 
and so “no reverence is given to the image 
of Christ; or (2) as representing some- 
thing else, and in this way we may give 
to the cross relatively—t.e. to the cross as 
carrying on our mind to Christ—the same 
honour which we give to Christ absolutely, 
i. e. in himself. e need not, as Bossuet 
points out, in a letter on this subject, 
adopt St. Thomas’s mode of expression, 
but there is nothing in it to scandalise a 
person of sense and candour. 

II. Particles of the true Cross. From 
the time that the cross on which Christ died 
was found by Helena, mother of Constan- 
tine, Christians esteemed it a great hap- 
piness to possess a particle of its sacred 
wood. St. Paulinus speaks of such a 
particle as a “ protection of present and 
pledge of eternal salvation.” Many such 
minute particles of the true cross are still 
in the possession of religious houses, 
churches, or even privata persons. Usually 
the partiele is placed in a glass like a 
monstrance which is closed with the Pa- 
pal or episcopal seal. The faithful usually 
shew their devotion by kissing this glass ; 
the particles may be placed on the altar, 
incensed at solemn Mass, used to bless 


the people, &c. 

fit. Feasts of the Cross. 

(a) The “ Finding of the Cross,” a 
feast kept on May 3rd, commemorates an 
event which occurred in 326. The heathen 
had filled up our Lord's tomb with rubbish, 
and Hadrian had erected a templeof Venus 
on the spot. Constantine wrote to Ma- 
carius, then bishop of Jerusalem, telling 
him that he wished to erect a costly 


1 De Fest. i. § 329. 
2 III. xxv. a. 8 et 4. 
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church over the sepulchre and in 326 
Helena, mother of Constantine, instituted 
a search for this holy tomb. Not only 
did she find the tomb itself but also three 
crosses near to 15 3 =. and the 
inscription on our Lord’s cross, lying apart. 
Macarius, unable to discover 8 5 of 
the three was the cross of Ohrist, brought 
a lady in the last extremity of illness 
to the spot, and when the last of the 
three crosses touched her, she was sud- 
denly cured. Helena sent the nails, the 
title! and a considerable of the 
true cross, thus miraculously attested, to 
Constantine. The rest of the cross was 
left at Jerusalem, placed in a silver case, 
and in the succeeding age it was shown once 
a year, on Good Friday, in order that it 
might be venerated by the faithful. This 
finding of the cross and the miracle are 
attested by authors, so many, of such high 
authority, and who lived so near the 
event (viz. Rufinus, Socrates, Sozomen, 
Theodoret), that we cannot reasonabl 
refuse to believe it. (See Fleury, xi. 32, 
and Benedict XIV. “ De Fest.” where the 
references are given.) The Bollandists 
conjecture that the feast, which is men- 
tioned in the Sacramentary of St. Gre- 

ry, was firat kept in the church of 

nta Croce at Rome and that gradually 
the commemoration spread through the 
West. Gregory XI. ordered a special 
office to be composed for this feast. Cle- 
ment VIII. raised it to a double of the 
second class, and removed certain of 
the old office which were founded on 
apocryphal “ Acts.” 

(8) The “ Exaltation of the Cross 
was celebrated from ancient times in 
memory of the miraculous apparition 
which Constantine saw in 15 year 317 
as he was preparing to fight against 
Maxentius. He beheld in the daylight a 
luminous cross, with the EE 
Conquer by this” Gory vika). Euse- 
bius assures us that he had heard the story 
related on oath by Constantine himself.? 
Thomassin sup that Constantine 
himself may have caused the feast to be 
instituted.’ The day was afterwards kept 
with greater solemnity when, after his 
victory over the Persians in 627, Heraclius 
recovered the true cross, which Chosroes, 
the Persian Emperor, had carried away 
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three years before. Coins were struck to 

commemorate the recovery of the cross, 

Heraclius first of all replaced the cross in 

Jerusalem, and then for the sake of safety 

pu it in the church of St. Sophia at 
Jonstantinople. Olement VIII. made the 

45 a the Exaltation (Sept. 14) a greater 
ouble. 


IV. Cross and Crose-bearers in Pro- 
cessions.—The cross is carried between 
two acolytes bearing lights. The cross- 
r in the more solemn processions 
should be a subdeacon, distinct from the 
subdeacon of the Mass, and wearing the 
vestments of his order. Regulars carry 
the cross with a veil hanging from it, “ to 
indicate,” if Gavantus may be , 
“ their subjection and inferiority to the 
secular clergy. The back of the cross 
should be turned to the cross-bearer, as a 
symbol of the duty laid on Ohristians of 
following their Master; but the Papal or 
archiepiscopal cross is turned towards the 
Pope or archbishop, to show that the 
thought of Christ crucified is to support 
them in their toils.” The use of the cross 
in processions ne be traced, Baronius 
says, further back than the year 898. 
(Gavantus, P.I. tit. 19.) 

CRUCEFIxX. The cross, as we have 
shown in an earlier article, was used in 
Ohristian worship from the earliest times ; 
the crucifix, or representation of Christ 
crucified, was probably introduced much 
later. No crucifix has been found in the 
Oatacombs ; no certain allusion to a cru- 
cifix is made by any Christian writer of 
the first four centuries. It is true that 
in excavations made on the Palatine hill 
near the church of St. Anastasia, a pic- 
ture was found on the wall known as 
the “ blasphemous crucifix.” A 1 
with the y of a mun and the head 
of an ass is hanging on a cross, a slave 
stands by adoring the figure, and the in- 
acription in Greek uncials, runs AAefapevos 
oeBere(at) Gd, Alexamenus worships [his] 
God. This caricature belongs no doubt 
to the ante-Nicene age ; but does it prove 
the use of crucifixes among Christians at 
that timeP It might be regarded as an 
additional proof were other and more 
convincing ones forthcoming. As it is, 
we must suppose that a heathen, having 
heard that the Ohristians worshipped a 


when he became master of Jerusalem, | crucified God, and being also familiar with 
1 See, however, Fleury, exvii. 26. It is the common calumny that the Ohristians 


said that the title of the cross, having fallen out 
of sight, was found in a vault under the church 
of Santa Croce at Rome in 1492. 

2 Euseb. Vita Constan. i. 28. 

3 Thomassin, Traité des Festes, ii. 24. 


! the two ideas in his rude 


1 
1 


of an ass, combined 
fresco. 

In the first four centuries, then, there 
is no conclusive evidence that Christians 


worshipped the h 
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rrip a figure on the cross. In 
h ea it became usual to 
put the figure of a lamb or even a bust 
of Ohrist on the cross, sometimes above, 
sometimes below, sometimesin the middle, 
and many crucifixes of this kind still 
exist. St. Paulinus of Nola (Ep. 32) 
describes one of them in the words 

“Sub cruce sanguinea niveo stat Christus in 

agno ; 79 

so that the cross here must have been red, 
the figure on it white. 

From the sixth century onwards cru- 
aleve in ae strict 5 0 ste 15 use. St. 

of Tours (“ oria Martyrum,” 
1 „2, 8), towards the end of the sixth 
century, mentions a picture of the cruci- 
fixion in the church of St. Genesius at 
Narbonne. A small cross of brass with 
the figure of Christ on it was found in the 
grave of the Frankish sovereign Ohil- 
peric. A Syriac MS. of the Gospels,written 
in 586, and now in Florence, contains a 
icture of the crucifixion. In 692 the 
ynod in Trullo, recognising a custom 
which had already become predominant, 
decreed ci 82) that for the future, 
instead of the Lamb, the figure of Ohrist 
should be placed on the cross. 

We on to speak of the form 
given to thecrucifix. In theSyriac book of 
the Gospels, Christ is completely clothed, 
with hands and feet nailed, each foot 
being fastened by a separate nail. In the 
crucifix at Narbonne described by St. 
Gregory, Ohrist’s body was almost naked. 
But in one point all the earliest crucifixes 

. They all represented Christ, as 
nailed, indeed, to the cross, but with open 
eyes, in dignified repose, and without 
any trace of pain on his face. Sometimes 
a royal crown was placed on his head. 
When the Greeks, though not before the 
tenth century, painted Christ on the cross, 
with anatomical correctness, as dying or 
already dead, the innovation gave great 
scandal to the Latins. Cardinal Humbert 
attacked the Greeks for this practice in 
very violent! age, while a synod! under 
the schismatical patriarch Michael Oerul- 
arius speaks of godless men from the 
Weet who anathematised the orthodox 
church because it did not ch unna- 
turally the form of man” which Christ 
took. Gradually, however, the Greek 
custom prevailed even in the West, 

rtly because it was reasonable, partly 
use Greek artists often settled in 
Western Europe; and D’Agincourt gives 
copies of Italian crucifixes from the 
1 Hefele, Concil. iv. p. 787 
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twelfth and thirteenth centuries which 
follow the Greek fashion. (From Hefele, 
“ Beiträge,” &c.) 

CRYPT (crypta, from rpúrrœ). The 
word originally meant an N 
place, natural or artificial, suitable for 
the concealment of persons or things. 
Juvenal give the name of “crypta” to a 
sewer (Sat. v. 106); Suetonius uses it as 
equivalent to “cryptoporticus,” a shel- 
tered shady arcade or gallery (Calig. 58) ; 
Vitruvius classes “ cryptæ with“ horrea ” 
and“ apothece, with the general notion 
of cellar, store-room, or granary. ret 
and underground places, cryntæ, were 
often used for Christian worship in the 

es of persecution. After the conversion 
of Constantine, churches were often built 
over the ancient crypts; but more gener- 
ally ts were excavated beneath 
churches, Besides the great advantage 
of securing the church from damp, this 
arrangement also provided a space which, 
when pats with altars, could subserve 
at need the pu of public worship, 
or might be La ge 7 — of 1 e 
for the ecclesiastics serving the church. 
Good instances of the crypt may be 
observed at Gloucester Cathedral, at one 
of the churches of Bordeaux (where some 
remarkable property of the air in the 
crypt preserves bodies from decay), and 
beneath the ancient chapel of St. Audry 
belonging to the bishope of Ely, in Ely 
Place, lately recovered for Catholic wor- 
ship. (Ducange; Facciolati.) 

CUZLDEES. A Celtic word (cetle De, 
servant of God) denoting those who had 
strictly devoted themselves to the divine 
service, whether as monks or seculars. 
It is commonly applied to the monks 
whom St. Columba planted at Iona, and 
to the numerous communities which grew 
out of that foundation; the word, how- 
ever, does not occur, nor is it in any way 
referred to, in the writings of Beda. A 
kind of hereditary transmission of office 
is sometimes traceable among them, for 
in the distraction and confusion of the 
dark ages the discipline of celibacy was 
much neglected ; see the account by 
Symeon of Durham of the custodians of 
the body of St. Cuthbert at Lindisfarne. 
(Hist. Eccl. Dunelm.” ii. 12, iv. 3.) 

CULTUS. Veneration or worship. 
Catholic theologians distinguish three 
kinds of Cultus. Latria (Aarpeta) or 
supreme worship is due to God alore, and 
cannot be transferred to any creature 
without the horrible sin of idolatry. The 
word Aarpeia is used in this sense by the 
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Greek Fathers and co nds to the 
Hebrew Far. Dulia (dovdela) is that 
secondary veneration which Catholics give 
to saints and angels as the servants and 
special friends of God. The same idea is 
expressed by Cyril of Alexandria when he 
speaks of the “relative veneration and 
cultus of honour” (oðre mpocoxuveiy 
etOtopeba Arpeurucbs GAAA oyeruds xal 
tysnrixas). Lastly, hyperdulia, which 
is only a subdivision of dulia, is that 

igher veneration which we Kine to the 
Bleesed Virgin as the most exalted of mere 
creatures, though of course infinitely in- 
ferior to God and incomparably inferior to 
Christ in his human nature. 

CURATE (curatus, one entrusted 
with the care of souls). The term can 
hardly be said to be in use among English 
Catholics, though common in Ireland. [rish 
curates, acting under the Pa priests, 
ap to correspond to the “capellani, 
vel vice-curati” of Ferraris, who says of 
them that “they administer the sacra- 
ments, not in their own name, but in that 
of another—namely, the rector (parish- 
priest)—and therefore they ought to be 
called assistants (eooperatores), not 
rectors, although they have cure of souls. 
When it is said that there ought to 
be only one rector in a parish, this must 
be understood to refer to ordinary juris- 
diction, not to delegated jurisdiction, such 
as is that of a chaplain or vice-curate.” 
(Ferraris, Parochia. 

CURE OF SOULS. [See PARISH 
and ParisH-Prrest.} As now understood, 
a cure of souls is that portion of respon- 
sibility for the provision of sacraments 
to, and the adequate instruction of, the 
Christian faithful, which devolves upon 
the parish-priest of a icular district 
in regard to the souls of all persons 
dwelling within the limits of that district. 
In ancient times the cure of souls through- 
out his diocese (often called parecia) was 
held to fall upon the bishop, who dis- 
charged his responsibility by the agency 
of priests sent to such places as he judged 
suitable, supported with such disburse- 
ments ashe thought sufficient, and remov- 
able at his pleasure, The division of 
dioceses into parishes with fixed incum- 
bents and ent revenues cannot be 
traced back beyond the fourth century.“ 


! Petav. De Angel. ii. 9. 

2 St. Thomas, 2 2ndæ, 108, 4. This is an im- 
portant point, for we must not of course put 
the Blessed Virgin between creatures and God. 
She is herself a mere creature. 

3 Soglia, ii. 8, 84. 
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It was once commonly held that this 
change was introduced by Pope Dionysius 
in the second half of the third century, 
but the statement to that effect only rests 
on the authority of the Pseudo-Isidore. 
A district 1s not allowed by law to 
have a parish priest appropriated to it, if 
it contain fewer than ten houses or fam- 
ilies. There can be only one parish- 
ae oF 1 in a zn „having cure 
of sou ordinary right, (Ferraris, 
Parochia.) í ii i 
CURIA ROMANA. The Curia, in 
thestricter sense,designates the authorities 
which administer the Papal Primacy ; in 
a wider acceptation it embraces all the 
authorities and functionaries forming the 
immediate entourage or Court of the Pope. 
The following sketch of its history is 
abridged from the article by Buss in the 
“ Dictionnaire Oatholique” by Wetzer and 
Welte. While there are many features 
in the Ouria which resemble an ordinary 
episcopal administration, there are also 
fat died ie which from the 
t distingui it, and gave to it a 
uliar elevation. The 9 0 Pres- 
yterium of Rome was ually, as 
we have seen [CARDINAL], transformed 
into the Cardinalate. The power of the 
archdeacon, exercised in the third cen- 
tury by the martyr St. Laurence (the 
glo of whose virtues shone throughout 
ristendom), passed to the Cardinal 
Camerarius, or Oamerlengo, who was the 
head of the Camera, or financial de- 
partment of the Apostolic See, and as 
representing the ancient archdeacons, 
wielded also an extensive jurisdiction. 
Other great officials in ancient times were 
the archpriest, and the Primicerius of the 
Notaries. The former had the chief 
charge of what related to worship, and 
was represented, as the cardinalate de- 
velo itself, by the Cardinal Vicar. 
The Primicerius, bang at the head of the 
department which came in due time to 
be called the Cancelleria, or Chancery, 
corresponds to the Cardinal Vice-Chan- 
cellor presiding over that important 
ministry. But there were also in the 
body of functionaries by whom the Ro- 
man Pontiff was surrounded points of 
resemblance to the Imperial Court at 
Rome or Constantinople; this appears in 
the Familia, or household, of the Pope 
(Famiglia raed Aare in many ways, and 
is also observable in the important post of 
Prefectus Apostolici Palatii. 
In the middle ages the business which 
flowed in upon the Papal Curia was im- 


— 
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mense. The changed conditions, civil 
and religious, of Europe made inevitable 
the multiplication of appeals from metro 
politan courts to the Holy See. Dispen- 
sations also, and nominations to reserved 
benefices, could not easily, at a time 
when communication was still difficult 
and intermittent, be obtained without 
personal visits to Rome. To dispose of 
the various applications and petitions, 
and try the various suits, a large staff of 
officials, both administrative and judicial, 
had to be employed. The Popes could 
not always exercise an efficient control 
over this mass of subordinates; hence 
abuses arose, and extortion was loudly 
imputed to the Roman officials. The 
high rates of the taxes, or fees of office, 
demanded at the Chancery for the ex- 
iting of any bull or brief, the delays 
in the settlement of affairs, and the mul- 
tiplication of rules and formalities, were 
the object of frequent complaints. 
forms were begun by Pius IV. and 
carried on energeticall by St. Pius V. and 
Sixtus V. Nevertheless, if any supine- 
ness ever existed on the part of the reign- 
ing Pope, abuses reappeared. Thus, in 
the seventeenth century, the practice of 
burdening benefices, the appointments to 
which proceeded from the Chancery, 
with pensions to one or other member 
of the Curia, attained to a very pernicious 
height. However, Benedict . de- 
creed a radical reform; his system was 
continued by Leo XII. and Gregory XVI., 
and is pursued under the strict and 
regular administration of Pius IX.” ! 

The different branches of the Curia 
have now to be described in detail; but 
it may assist us in dealing with this 
vast and complicated subject, if we first 
endeavour to obtain a rough general 
view of it, by considering what are 
the chief ends for which the Papacy 
exists, and which the action of the Curia 
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| ial con tions and delegated judges 
| [DuLzeaTiIon f portly through the regular 
tribunals of the Rota and the Segnatura 
(forum eaternum) and the Penitenziaria 
(forum internum). Before the usurpa- 
tion of the temporal power, the Camera 
also was a court of justice. Again, the 
Vicar of Christ must be diligently and 
uninterruptedly occupied with the wor- 
ship of the true God; to this end corre- 
sponds the institution of the Papal Chapel 
(Capella Pontificia). . As living and reign- 
ing, the vig es like any other sovereign or 
any other bishop, has his “family” or 
household (Famigha Pontificia), one im- 
portant branch of which is the depart- 
ment having charge of the Papal resi- 
dences (Prefettura del Sacro Palazzo 
Apostolico). To carry on the necessary 
external relations with the powers of the 
world, the Pope has Legates, Nuncioe, 
and Apostolic Delegates, receives ambas- 


Re- | sadors, appoints and admits consuls. 


Lastly, as a sovereign ruling over that 
extent of dominion which came in the 
dispositions of Providence to the Papacy, 
and was usurped by violence a few years 
ago, the Pope had winistries, judges 
civil and criminal, boards, commissions, 
and all the usual machinery of adminis- 
tration in civilised countries. 

In the order indicated by this brief 
sketch, we shall now describe the prin- 
cipal attributions of the various branches 
of the Curia. The mode in which the 
action of the Cardinals is applied to assiat 
the Pope in the government of the Church 
has been already described in the article 
on Conere@aTions (SACRED); but men- 
tion was not there made of a Congrega- 
tion the action of which is important in 
reference to the present subject—viz. the 
Congregatio Visitationis Apostolice, of 
which the Cardinal Vicar is president. 
This Co ation, organised by Cle- 
ment VIII. and Innocent XII., repre- 


is directed to promote. As the succes- | sents the Pope in his character of a 


sor of St. Peter and the Vicar of Christ, 
the Pope has, first of all, to govern 
and feed with sound doctrine the whole 
flock of Christi. e. the universal Church 


aa visiting his diocese. 

The Cardinal Secretary of State is 
| the exclusive channel through whom must 
pass all communications carried on be- 


and his own diocese in particular. The | tween the Holy See and foreign Powers. 
agencies in the Curia by which he fulfils He is the Pope's Prime Minister—not of 
these purposes are the Sacred Congrega- course in the sense which the word bears 
tions of Cardinals, the Secretariat of State, in countries where the Minister is more 
and the Vicariate of Rome; andthemachin- powerful than the Sovereign, so that the 
ery employed is supplied by the Chancery, | former's “advice” overrides the latter's 
the Dataria, and the Camera Apostolica. ; initiative—but in the proper sense of the 
As the “ ge eae judex” in Christen- | term: a faithful agent and servant exe- 
dom, the Pope acts, partly through | cuting the intentions of his master, whom 

Buss, writing before 1870. | he serves to the best of his ability. He 
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carries on the negotiations, in which the 

Pontiff is perpetually ses hg eee have | 
for their chiesi to secure the liberties, ex- | 
tend the limits, and promote the welfare 
of the Catholic Church. Under him are | 


placed the Nuncios and other diplomatic | 


agents of the Holy See, and to him they 
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Consistory, pass through the hands of the 
Vice-Chancellor, so that he must be 
called, by analogy with similar offices 
elsewhere, the Papal Chancellor. Among 
his numerous subordinates, the one of 
highest rank is he who is called the 
Regent of the Chancery, who revises 


make their reports. The officials under him | bulls that have been expedited and pro- 


consist of several Minutanti, a writer in 
cypher, an archivist, a sub- archivist, &c. 

in close and permanent relations to 
the Pope, “ he represents the principle of 
the Pontifical Government; his influence 
is consequently felt in all ways in acts 
emanating directly from the person of 
the Pope; he directs all important po 
litical measures, puts in force the de- 
cisions relative to the organic institutions 
of the Chureh, and transmits the. in- 
structions by which the functionaries of 
the Curia are guided.” ! 

The Vicariate of Rome is under the 
Cardinal Vicar, assisted by a Vicegerent, 
a Promotor Fiscal, and two or three 
other officials, of whom one is the “ De- 
fensor Matrimonii” [see that article]. 

The celebrated department of the 
Roman Chancery is that which drafts 
and expedites the bulls and briefs by 
which the mind of the Pontiff is made 
known to Christendom, or to particular. 
suitors. The Cardinal at its head is not 
called “Chancellor,” but “ Vice-Chan- 
cellor,” probably beeause the-title of Chan- 
cellor, having sprung out of a function 
which was originally. purely subordinate 
and ministerial, was thought to be be- 
neath the dignity of the Sacred College. 

At what time, says Ferraris, “ the 
office of the Chancellor attained to that 
height of eminence and prerogative which 
it is now seen to in the Roman 
Curia, is a point not accurately deter- 
mined. Inquirers into ita origin tell us 
that it was planned and established after 
the time of Innocent IIL In his time, 
it is known that the duties of Chancellor 
were di by private persons, but 
such as were of known and conspicuous 
probity and erudition. In course of 
time, under Boniface VIII., it is certain 
that the dignity of Chancellor was as- 
signed to one of the Cardinals.” He ex- 
plains the addition of “ vice to the title, 
and proceeds: “ The Vice-Chancellor has 
a fixed cardinalitial title namely, that of 
the collegiate church of St. Laurence in 
Damaso. The more pressing, weighty, | 


ublic, and solemn affairs of the Apostolic | 


, such as are those debated on in the 


1 Buse. | 


R 


mulgated, and, if any error has crept in, 
corrects it. The other officials of the 
Vice-Chancellor to whose posts prelatical 
rank is annexed, are the Presidents of 
the greater or lesser “ Parcus,” so called 
from the name by which the place in tho 
Chancery where they meet is popularly 

called. The prelates of the greater Parcus 
of the Chancery constitute a kind of 
tribunal, when they meet and decide 
doubts which may arise concerning the 
form of documents, or the clauses and 
decrees which have to be inserted in 
them, and also respecting the payment of 
fees and charges. The prelates of the 
lesser Parcus have a restricted juris- 
diction, the one object of their institution 
being to transmit and deliver bulls to the 
prelates of the greater Parcus. The 
writers, abbreviators [see that art.], and 
others responsible for the preparation of 
documents in the Roman Chancery, all 
share in those rights and emoluments 
which are commonly called the Taxes of 
the Apostolic Chancery. That these 
rights derive their origin from John XXII. 
is plain from the section in his Extrava- 
gantes beginning “Quum ad Sacro- 


rancta.” ! 
The proceedings of the 8 
governed by certain fixed rules, which, 


as already mentioned [Canon Law] form 
a substantive part of the Jus Novissimum. 
They are only of force, however, during 
the lifetime of a Pope; every Pontiff, on 
the day after his accession, publishes 
them anew, with such omissions or 
additions as he may think fit to make. 
For an account of the Dataria, see 
that article. The Camera Apostolica or 
department of finance in the Papal Go- 
vernment is presided over by the Cardinal 
Camerlengo. Previously to the event of 
September 1870, the Camera was also a 
court of justice, which, like our Court of 
Exchequer in ancient times, took eognis- 
ance of offences committed against the 
revenue laws, or by persons in its em- 
ployment. The staff of the department 
is still kept up nearly at its former 
strength ; for although many sources of 
revenue have been cut off since the usur- 
1 Ferraris, Cancellaria, ” § 44. 
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pation, and the Pontiff does not and can- 
not accept the annual subvention which 
the usurping Government places at its 
disposal, still the revenues of the Papacy 
cannot but be large, in view of the 
immense interests which it administers, 
the numbers and diffusion of the Catholic 
populations whereof it is the centre, and 
the indignation and sympathy which the 
spoliation to which it has been subjected 
has aroused in all upright minds, The 
ofice of Treasurer, the highest official in 
the department after the Vice-Camerlengo, 
is at present vacant, and many of the 
revenue departments of which he had the 
control are in abeyance; but the “ prelate 
clerks” of the Camera, who form the 
council of the Camerlengo, still perform 
their functions. 

Coming now to the organs by which 
the Papal jurisdiction is exercised, we 
have first to name the Rota; for an 
account of which the reader is referred to 
the article Rota Romana. The Segna- 
tura Papale di Giustizia “takes cognis- 
ance of cases which may or may not 
come before the Rota on appeal, suits of 
competence, causes of nullity of marriage, 
demands for restitution, Ke.. . . It is 
composed of a Cardinal President, prefec- 
tus, seven prelates, and a few referen- 
daries, who have a decisive, not merely a 
consultative, voice. An Auditor appointed 
in connection with the Segnatura deter- 
mines what affairs it is competent to try, 
and may give decisions on various pre- 
liminary issues, from whieh, however, a 
suitor may appeal to the Segnatura itself. 
The Dean ol che Rota, the Regent of the 
Chancery, and two representatives of the 
Camera, have seats at the Segnatura. 
The sentences are signed by the Pope 
with the word ‘ Fiat’ in his own hand, 
or, in his presence and in hie name, by a 
Cardinal, who says, ‘ Concessum tn præ- 
sentia Domini nostri Pape.'” ! 

Connected with the above tribunal is 
the Segnatura di Grazia, which “ decides 
in suits where an appeal is made to the 
personal favour of the Pope, such suits— 
as being matters of favour—allowing of 
more prompt decision. A suit on which 
the S. of Justice has given judgment 
may, with the authorisation of the Pope, 
be opened again before the S. of Grace. 
The Pope himself presides in this college, 
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other prelates, the Auditor of the Camera, 

one of the Auditors of the Rota, the 

Regent of the Chancery, &c., take part in 

the deliberations. Three referendary pre- 

lates draw up the reports; the members 

re have only a consultative voice; 
e Pope alone decides and signs.” ! 

The Penitenziaria Romana has a Car- 
dinal at its head, called the Penitentiarius 
Major, who is assisted by a Regent, a 
Theologian, and other officials, The 
Grand Penitentiary is appointed by the 
Pope; he must be of the order of Car- 
dinal Priests, and a master in theology, 
or a doctor in canon law. His faculties 
extend to—absolvi from sins and 
censures, dispensing in cases of irregu- 
larity [IRRE@ULARITY], commuting, or 
releasing from, oaths and vows, and in 
various other ways exercising the power 
of binding and loosing given to St. Peter 
by our Lord. He sits in one or other of 
the three great basilicas of Rome on four 
days in Holy Week (in St. John Lateran 
on Palm Sunday, in St. Mary Major on 
Wednesday, and in St. Peter’s on Holy 
Thursday and Good Friday), and there 
hears the confessions of such of the faith- 
ful us resort to him, and touches the 
heads of those who stoop low before him 
a 1 rubmittentium — with Shas 
rod of the Penitentiary, ting to them 
at the same time i of a hun- 
dred days. He is entitled to solemnise 
Mass in the Capella Pontificia on three 
days in the year, viz.on Ash Wednesday, 
Good Friday (Mass of the Presanctified), 
and All Souls’ Day, and to bring to an 
expiring Pope the last rites and succours 
of religion. Fhe voluminous Constitution 
of Benedict XIV. beginning “ Pastor Bo- 
nus” defines with exactness the duties, 
powers, and privileges of the Penitenziaria, 
and of all the officials connected with it. 

On the Capella Pontificia the reader 
will do well to consult the learned work 
of Dr. Baggs entitled “The Pope's 
Chapel.” The dignitaries, prelates, &c., 
who have a recognised place in the 
chapel for the sacred functions, are all 
arranged according to their ctive 
order and precedence. First, the College 
of Cardinals; next, the College of Patri- 
archs, Archbishops end Bishops assisting 
at the Pontifical Throne. Ten patriarchs, 
more than ninety archbishops, and about 


which consists of Cardinals named by | two hundred and thirty bishops, enjoy 


him; the Cardinal Penitentiary, the this dignity at the present time. 


Then 


Secretary of Briefs, and the President of | come, in the order named, the Vice- 
the Dataria, belong to it ex officio. Besides | Camerlengo, the Princes assisting at the 


1 Buss. 


1 Buss. 
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Throne, the Auditor and Treasurer of the 
Camera, the mele archbishops 
and bishops generally, the prelates (some 
two hundred in number) of the Colle 
of Apostolic Protonotaries, abbots, heads 
of orders, chamberlains, chaplains, the 
officials of the various Papal departments, 
clerks, sacrists, vergers, &c., everyone 
having his proper place and just prece- 
one assigned to him. ; 

e Famiglia Pontificia consists o 
certain Cardinals selected by the Pope, 
the Majordomo, the Master of the Sacred 
Apostolic Palace, a number of domestic 
prelates, and clerical and lay chamberlains 
of various grades, some paid, some honorary 
—among the latter being reckoned the 
honorary chamberlains “ di spada e cappa,” 
who are laymen of family and position 
selected from the various European 
countries. The Swiss Guard, the Noble 
Guard, the Po 3 chaplains, and 
many other officials variously designated, 
belong also to the Famiglia. It includes, 
moreover, the Prefecture of the Sacred 
Palaces, an important department with a 
Cardinal at ite head. 

As sovereign of the Roman States, the 
Tp formerly carried on the government 
with the help of the following depart- 
ments, which now—pending the re-estab- 
lishment of the temporal power—remain 
in abeyance: viz. the Ministry of the 
Interior, the Ministries of Finance, Com- 
merce, and War, a Council of Ministers, 
a Council of State, several boards and 
commissions, a Consulta (financial), and 
courts of law for trying civil and criminal 
cases. 

The authorities of the Curia, below the 
rank of Cardinal, are technically divided 
into two classes—the prelates of the 
mantelletta (a short cloak), and those of 
the mantellone (a long cloak, reaching 


to the feet). In the first class are in- 


cluded Patriarchs, Archbishops, Bishops, 
Protonotaries Apostolic, Domestic Pre- 
lates, the Clerks of the Camera, the Au- 
ditors of the Rota, the Referendarii of 
the Segnatura, the Abbreviators of the 
3 Parcus, the Majordomo, and the 

aestro di Camera. Four among these, 
designated prelates of the fiocchetti, take 
recedence of the rest—the Auditor of the 

amera, the Treasurer, the Vice-Camer- 
lengo, and the Majordomo. Among the 
prelates of the mantellone are ecclesiastical 
chamberlains, masters of ceremonies, &c. 
(Ferraris, Cancellaria; “ Annuario Pon- 
tificio,” 1870; “ Gerarchia Cattolica,” 
1881.) 
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CURIALIA. The duties and func- 
tions of a curialis, one attached to the 
curia or court of a prince. Ducange cites 
passages from medieval writers in which 
curialis plainly signifies a mere clerk or 
secretary. But the sense of “ courtier” 
was much more common, as in the title of 
two well-known works by John of Salis- 
bury and Walter Map, “ De Nugis Curi- 
alium.” There is a canon in the Corpus 
Juris bearing the name of Pope Inno- 
cent I. (a.p. 404) which excludes those 
who were inv with curialia from the 
clerical order, the due performance of 
both functions by the same person being 
considered impracticable. (Wetzer and 
Welte.) 

CUSTOM, according to St. Thomas 
and canonists generally, bas three legal 
effects : 

(1) It may, either through the con- 
sent, tacit or express, of lawful authority 
or by prescription, impose a new law. 
This is clearly laid down both in the 
canon and civil law. To have the force 
of law, the custom must be good and 
useful; it must have been formed by 
public acts, proceeding from the greater 
part of the community; the people from 
whom the custom proceeds must have the 
intention of binding themselves (thus the 
custom of taking holy water in entering 
churches has not the force of a law). If 
it is introduced by way of prescription, 
the custom must continue uninterrupted 
for a certain space of time before it binds 
the conscience.' 

(2) On much the same conditions 
custom may abrogate an existing law, 
or modify it, unless the law in question 
be natural or divine. But here, if the 
custom operates by way of prescription, 
ten years according to the common opinion 
is required before custom abrogates civil, 
forty before it abrogates ecelesiastical, 
laws. 

(3) Custom interprets law, and, unless 
the law be natural or divine, may intro- 
duce an “ authentic ” interpretation—+.e. 
it may give an authoritative sense to a 
law, although that sense is discordant 
with the original intention of the legis- 

1 St. Liguori, De Jeg. 107 seq., says gene- 
rally that custom to have the force of law must 
be continued for a long time without interrup- 
tion. Some say that the length of time re- 
quired depends on circumstances: others that 
ten vears is the time required. Again, some 
maintain that while a prescription of ten years 
suffices to change civil law, a custom must last 
forty years to abrogate Church law. Probably 
ten years is enough in either case. 


R2 
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lator. (Billuart, De Legibus,” Diss. v. 
a. 2.) 

cus ros. By this name was formerly 
designated the canon, in a cathedral or 
collegiate church, who with the approval 


of the bishop had the spiritual charge of | Cyril 


the cure attached to the church. It was 
also applied to sacristans or treasurers 
who had charge of the sacred vessels, 
church ornaments, furniture, &c. In the 
revolutionary period this office was gene- 
rally in abeyance; in Austria, however, 
it stood its ground, and has been again 
introduced in Prussia, the canon havi 
charge of a metropolitan cure being called 
summus custos. In France the ecclesiastic 
with corresponding functions is called 
archiprétre. 

CYCLE (including Golden Number, 
Dominical Letter, Epact) is a series of 
numbers, letters standing for numbers, 
always counted over again in the same 
order when the series has been completed. 
Cycles are employed in ecclesiastical as 
well as civil chronology, since the solar, 
lunar and paschal cycles enable us to 
reckon the time at which the feasts of the 
church will fall in each year. The lunar 
cycle (cyclus lune, decemnovennalis, évvea- 
8exaernpis) consist of nineteen years, 
and after the expiration of each lunar 
cycle the new and full moons fall once 
more on nearly the same days of the 
month. This cycle was invented by the 
Greek astronomer Meton. Anatolius, 
bishop of Laodicea, employed it towards 
the close of the third century for calcu- 
lating the date of Easter.' Soon after- 
wards the Nicene Council ordained that 
Easter should be celebrated on the Sunday 
which followed the first new moon after 
the vernal equinox (March 21), and this 
led to a more exact computation of the 
lunar cycle. The bishops of Alexandria, 
the seat of mathematical science, were 
entrusted with the task of fixing the day 
on which Easter fell.? In order to lighten 
their task, the Alexandrian church con- 
structed Paschal cycles, which contained 
a number of lunar cycles, und fixed the 
date of Easter Sunday for a long course 
of years. Thus Theophilus of Alexandria 
drew up a Paschal cycle of 418 years 
—t.e. of twenty-two lunar cycles begin- 
ning withthe year 380. Thiscycle, paniy 
on account of its obscurity, partly on 
account of its incorrectness, found small 


1 Euseb. H. E. vii. 14. 

3 The Alexandrian bishop was to fix the 
date, and the Bishop of Rome was to notify the 
day fixed to the whole Church. 
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acceptance in the West, and in the year 
444 Easter Sunday, according to Roman 
reckoning, fell on March 26, accord- 
ing to Alexandrian, on April 23. In 
consequence of a letter from Pope Leo, 
il corrected the Paschal cycle of his 
predecessor and reduced it to one of 
ninety-five years, extending from 487 to 
531, and embracing five lunar cycles. As 
this cycle was drawing to its end, 
Dionysius Exiguus, in 525, constructed 
a new one of 304 Julian years or sixteen 
lunar cycles. The defects of the Diony- 
sian da pac were inseparable from 
those of the Julian year, which consisted 
of 865 days,6 hours, instead of 365 days, 
5 hours, 49 minutes, so that the calc 
tion of the vernal equinox became more 
and more erroneous as time went on, 
forty-four minutes too much being added 
to each leap-year. The remedy was 
provided by the Gregorian reformation of 
the Calendar.“ Ciis CALENDAR. | 

The Golden Number, which is closely 
connected with the lunar cycle, indicates 
the place any given year holds in the 
lunar cycle (whether, e.g., the year of 
Christ 1881 is 1, 2, 3, &c. in the lunar 
cycle of nineteen). It gets its name from 
the fact that it was set in golden colours 
against the days on which the new moon 
fell in the Roman and Alexandrian 
calendars. Christ, according to the 
common reckoning, was born at the end 
of the first year in the lunar cycle, so that 
the Golden Number for each year is ob- 
tained by adding one to the number of 
the year (e.g. to 1881) and dividing the 
sum by nineteen. The remainder gives 
the Golden Number; if there is no re- 
mainder the Golden Number is nineteen. 
Thus if to 188] we add one and divide 
by nineteen, we get one as remainder, and 
this is the Golden Number for the year in 
question. 

The solar cycle or cycle of Dominical 
Letters isa series of twenty-eight years, 
after which Sundays and week-days agen 
fall on the same days of the month. o 
first seven letters are used to indicate the 
days of the week, A being used in all cases 
to mark the first of January, and the letter 
which thus comes to mark the first 
Sunday being the Sunday letter or 4ttera 
dominicalis of the year. Thus 1881 
began with a Saturday, and hence the Do- 
minical Letter is B. The same Dominical 
Letter would recur every seven years. But 
as a day is intercalated in the Februa 
of each leap-year, viz., February 25, whic 

1 See Hefele, Concil. i. 824 seq. 
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has the same letter assigned to it as 
February 24, hence each leap-year has two 
Dominical Letters, the former extending 
to February 24 inclusive, the latter em- 
bracing the rest of the year. Now, as 
this intercalation interrupts the sequence 
of the Dominical Letters seven times in 
twenty-eight years, the same order of Do- 
minical Letters cannot recur oftener than 
once in twenty-eight years. However, a 
new disturbance in the order of Dominical 
Letters arises from the fact that in the 
Gregorian calendar it was arranged that 
although each secular year—t.e. the first 
year of each century—would naturally be 
a leap-year, only the first of each of four 
seculars should be reckoned as such. 
Thus 1600, the secular year which fol- 
lowed the Gregorian reformation of the 
calendar, was reckoned as a leap~year—t.e. 
it had aday intercalated in February—but 
this was not the case with the years 
1700 and 1800, nor will it be with 1900. 
In showing how the Dominical Letter for 
each year may be ascertained (we restrict 
our calculations to the present century), 
first, we must ascertain the number 
which the current year, e.g. 1881, holds 
in the solar cycle of twenty-eight years. 
The first year of the Dionysian era is the 
ninth of the solar cycle. Hence by add- 
ing nine to 188], and dividing the sum 
by twenty-eight, we get three as re- 
mainder, so that we now know that the 


year 188] is third in the solar cycle of 


twenty-eight. The following table gives 
the orderof Dominical Letters for the solar 
cycle of pe pao years and will serve 


forcalculating the Dominical Letter of any 
year in this century. 

1ED 8C 15 A 22 F 
2C 9BA 16 G 23 E 

8 B 10 G 17 FE 24 D 
4A 11 F 18 D 25 C B 
50 F 12 E 19 C 26 A 

6 E 13 DC 20 B 27 G 
7D 14B 21AG 28 F 


We had already found that 1881 is the 
third year in the cycle; now we know 
that its Dominical Letter is B, or in other 
words that the first Sunday falls on 
January 2. When we have got so far, 
it is easy to ascertain the days of the 
month on which the Sundays of the year 
fall. The twelve months have letters 
assigned to them, contained in the follow- 
ing memorial verses : 

Astra Dabit Dominus Gratisque Beabit 


Egenos, 
Gratia Christicolm Feret Aurea Dona 
Fideli: 


i. e. A is the letter for January 1, D for 


the age 
day. The lunar falls about eleven days 
short of the solar year. 
calendar the new moon of the lunar cycle 


1879. 
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February 1, &c. As B is the Dominical 
Letter for 1881, and as F is the letter 
which marks the first of December, the first 
of that month will be a Thursday, and the 
Sundays will fall on the fourth, eleventh, 
eighteenth, and twenty-fifth, days, 
Epacts (éraxrat npépat, dies adjects, 
adscit᷑itei) = used because of the differ: 


ences in duration between the lunar 


and solar years. Annualepacts determine 
of the moon on each new year's 


In the Gregorian 


(see above) falls on January 1, so that 
the epact =0, an asterisk (“) being some- 
times used to mark the epact in this case. 
In the second year the epact or addition 
which must be made to the lunar year = 
XI; in the third XXII. The epact of 


the fourth year would be XXXIII, but on 


the thirtieth of these thirty-three days a 
new moon has again ap „so that the 
epact corresponding to the fourth year in 

e lunar cycle (or in other words to the 
Golden Number 4) is III. If we subtract 
one from the Golden Number, multiply 
by eleven and divide by thirty we get the 
epact. Thus the epact for 1881 is“, for 
1882 it will be XI. 

The calculation of the monthly epact 
enables us to determine the days of the 
civil or solar month on which the new and 
full moons occur. The lunar month con- 
sists of twenty-nine days, eleven hours, 
forty-four minutes: so that the monthly 
epact in January, which has thirty-one 
days, is one day, six minutes; and the 
epact, of course, for each month increases, 
till in December it reaches eleven days. 
To shorten the process of calculation, the 
Junar months are reckoned at twenty-nine 
and thirty days. If we subtract the 
annual epact from thirty-one, we get the 
day on 4 5 the new moon of January 
falls: the new moon of February falls 
thirty, that of March twenty-nine, that 
of April thirty days later; and so with 
the rest of the months. 

An example will illustrate the way in 
which these chronological determinations 
are connected with and assist each other. 
Let us suppose that we have to ascertain 
the day on which Easter Sunday fell in 
First we must find the Golden 


Number: gives the remainder 


eighteen, which is the Golden Number, 


3 gives the remainder VII., t.e. 
the epact. Consequently on January l, 
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1879, the moon was seven days old. By 
subtracting seven from thirty-one, we find 
that the new moon falis on January 24, 
then on February 21, then March 24, the 
full moon of the spring equinox falling 
fourteen or fifteen days later, i. e. on April 
7 or 8; so that the Sunday following April 
8 is Easter Sunday. We have now to find 
on what day of the week April 8 fell, and 
for this we need to know the Dominical 


Letter, The remainder of 170+9 ig 
twelve, which is the number of the year 
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1879 in the solar cycle, and to this the 
Dominical Letter E co nds, as may be 


seen from the table given above. April, 
according to the memorial verses, begins 
with G; April 2 then will be A, April 3 
B; E, the Dominical Letter, falls on April 6, 
which was therefore a Sunday. April 8, 
then,wasa Tuesday, and the Sunday follow- 
ing, viz. April 13, was Easter Sunday. 
aes the treatise “De Anno et ejus 

artibus” prefixed to the Roman Missal; 
from Wetzer and Welte, and Hefele, 
“Ooncil.”) 


D 


DALMATIC. A vestment open on 
each side, with wide sleeves, and marked 
with two stripes. It is worn by deacons 
at High Mass as well as at processions and 
benedictions, and by bishops, when they 
celebrate Mass ntißcally. under the 
chasuble. The colour should conform to 
that of the chasuble worn by the celebrant. 

The word is derived from Dalmatia, 
and first occurs in the second century. 
The dalmatic (Dalmatica vestis) was a 
long under-garment of white Dalmatian 
wool corresponding to the Roman tunic. 
Alius Lampridius blames the emperors 
Commodus and Heliogabalus for appear- 
ing publicly in the dalmatie. In the 
Acts of St. Cyprian we are told that the 
_ martyr drew off his dalmatic and, givin 
it to his deacons, stood ready for deat 
in his linen garment. In these instances 
the dalmatic was clearly a garment of 
everyday life. 

According to Anastasius, Pope Sil- 
vester early in the fourth century gave the 
Roman deacons dalmatics instead of the 
sleeveless garments (cos which they 
had used previously. Gradually the 
Popes conceded the privilege of wearing 
the dalmatic as an ecclesiastical vestment 
to the deacons of other churches.“ 
à concession was made by Pope Sym- 
machus towards the close of the fifth 
century, to the church of Arles. In the 
same way, the use of the dalmatic as an 
episcopal vestment was first proper to the 

ope and then permitted by him to other 
bishops. Thus Gregory the Great allowed 
Aregius, bishop of Gap in Gaul, to wear a 
dalmatic, and Walafrid Strabo testifies 


1 ‘Quando sacerdoti ministrant. — Rubr, Gen. 
Miss. tit. xix. 


Such | 


that in the seventh century this 3 
custom was by no means uni ve ut 
from the year 800 onwards ecclesiastical 
writers all speak of the dalmatic as one 
of the episcopal, and the chief of the 
deacon’s, vestments. The dalmatic was 
originally always white, but Durandus 
speaks of red dalmatics, symbolising 
martyrdom. The Greeks have a vestment 
corresponding to our dalmatic, called 
oTixdpiov Or oroiyápiov from the orixor 
(lines or stripes), with which it is 
adorned ; its colour varies, just as the 
dalmatic of our deacons does, with the 
colour of the deAdmoyv or chasuble, worn 
by the celebrant. The Greek priests also 
wear a ortxdpwv under the chasuble, 
but the former is always white. 

Various mystical ee have been 
attached to the dalmatic. When the arms 
are stretched it presents the figure of a 
cross; the width of the sleeves is said to 
typify charity; the two stripes (which 
were originally purple, and are probably 
a relic of the Roman latus clavus) were 
supposed to symbolise the blood of Ohrist 
shed for Jews and Gentiles. (From Rock, 
“ Hierurgia,” and Hefele, “ Beiträge,” ii. 
204 seq.) 

DATARIA. The office in the Papal 
Court whence are expedited the graces, 
accorded by the Pope, which have their 
effect and are cognisable in foro externo. 
The term is derived from a Low Latin verb 
datare, to date, formed doubtless from 
the Datum or “ Dats,” with followin 
indications of place and time, with whic 
the Romans commonly ended their 
letters. The Dataria, originally a branch 
of the Apostolic Chancery, attained to a 
separate organisation in the thirteenth 
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century, at which time, owing to the 
great number of benefices in all countries 
reserved to the Pope, mistakes were 


* 
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bishop says, Receive the Holy Ghost,” 
and the Council of Trent (Sess. xxiii. can. 
4) anathematises those who hold “that the 


sometimes made in the appointments, and | Holy Ghost is not given by sacred ordin- 
the same benefice was conferred upon or ation, and accordingly that bishops say 


promised to two or more persons, whence 
complaints and unseemly contentions 
arose. The evil was effectually remedied 
by the appointment of an official whose 

ial business it should be to register 
the dates of the appointments to benefices. 

The Datary (who is sometimes a 
simple prelate, sometimes a Cardinal, in 
which latter case he is styled pro-Datary) 
has in the course of time had many other 


duties laid upon him besides those con- 
nected with the grant of benefices. He 
has the ch of dispensations, the 


various kinds of which, and also licences 
for the alienation of church property, are 
issued from his office. A considerable 
staff of officials, at the head of whom is 
the sub-Datary, are under his orders. 
His functions cease ipso facto on the 
death of a Pope, all applications reachin 
the office during the vacancy being seal 
up and transmitted to the Coll of 
dinals to be dealt with by the 
Pope. [See Curia Rouaxa.) 
DEACON. The word in itself 
(ĉıdxovos) means no more than mini- 
ster” or servant, and so it is used in the 
LXX and in the New Testament (see 
Esther i. 10, 1 Cor. iii. 5, 2 Cor. vi. 4). 
However, the word deacon received a 
more definite meaning in apostolic times, 
for the mention of deacons along with 
bishops in Phil. i. 1, 1 Tim. iii, 2, 8, besides 
the qualifications which St. Paul requires 
of a deacon, clear] rove that the 
diaconate was a church office. According 
to the Pontifical it is the part of a deacon 
“to minister at the altar, to baptise and to 
preach.” He is the highest of all whose 
Office it is to serve the priest in the admini- 
stration of the sacraments, and he is set 
apart for his work, not merely by the 
institution of the Ohurch, but by the 
sacrament of order which he receives 
through the laying on of the bishop’s 
hands. Just as the Levites were chosen 
by God Himself for the ministry of the 
tabernacle, so the diaconate is appointed 
by Christ's institution and strengthened 
by a sacrament of the new law for the 
service of the Christian altar. The con- 
-stituents of a sacrament—viz. the sensible 
sign, grace given, divine and permanent 
institution—are all found in a deacon's 
ordination. The laying on of hands is 
the sensible sign; grace is given, for the 


uture 


in vain “ Receive the Holy Ghost.’” There 
is divine institution, for what power had 
the Apostles to institute a sign which 
should infallibly convey grace? And 
besides, the Council of Trent (doc. cit. can. 
6) defines that there is “in the Catholic 
Church a hierarchy divinely constituted 
consisting of bishops, presbyters and 
ministers,” which last word must at least 
include deacons. Lastly, the form of 
ordination was established permanently, 
as appears from the practice of the 
har tard 55 eect 

p to this point we have been arguin 
on Catholic Principles, but it will be well 
(1) to consider more closely the grounds on 
which the- Catholic idea of the diaconate 
rests, ing then (2) to the history of 
the office, and (3) to the rite of ordi- 
nation. 
1) The Catholic Idea of the Diaconate. 
e duties of a deacon will be con- 
sidered more fully afterwards. Here it 
is enough to say that a deacon is ordained 
chiefly in order that he may assist the 
priest in the celebration of solemn Mass, 
and then, on certain conditions, to preach 
and baptise. In other words, he is the 
chief minister at the altar. Against this, 
Protestants have often alleged that the 
seven deacons whose ordination is men- 
tioned in Acta vi. were chosen in order to 
administer the alms of the Church, and 
that the New Testament gives no hint of 
their duties at the altar. 

Now certainly the “ seven ” mentioned 
in Acts vi. were appointed on occasion of 
disputes which arose between two classes 
of Jewish converts (viz. those of forei 
and those of Palestinian origin) on the 
distribution of alms, and were entrusted 
with the administration of charitable 
relief. Further, the seven, though not 
called “ deacons,” have almost universally 
been regarded as the first who held the 
office.“ Still, the sacred text indicates 


1 That the sacrament of order is received 
by deacons follows so plainly from the defini- 
tions of Trent, and is so universally held, that 
the contrary opinion of Durandus and Cajetan, 
though not heretical, could not be maintained 
without temerity. 

2 This, however, was denied by the Greek 
Council in Trullo, can. 16; and also, Petavius 
says, by “certain learned and Catholic theolo- 

ians.”"— Dies. de Cathol. quibusdam Dogm. lib. 
il. cap. 1. 
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that they were to be chosen for some 
higher work than the administration of 
charity. They were to be “full of the 
Holy Ghost and of wisdom.” We find 
Stephen, one of their number, preaching 
and instructing ; Philip, another member 
of their body, baptising (Acts viii. 38). 
St. Paul (1 Tim. iii. 9) requires deacons 
to “hold the mystery of the faith ina 
pure conscience,” nor does he allude to 
this work of “ serving tables ”—+#.e. of ad- 
ministering alms, 

We can only guess the nature of the 
diaconate from Scripture, but the early 
and authentic tradition proves that the 
Catholic doctrine on the matter corre- 
sponds to the original teaching of the 

postles. St. Ignatius (“ Ad Trall.” 2), 
speaks of deacons as “ministers of the 
mysteries of Jesus Christ,” “ for they are 
not ministers (d:dxova) of meat and 
drink, but servants of the Church of God.” 
Here the mention of the “ mysteries of 
Jesus Christ” in contrast with ordinary 
meat and drink, shows that St. Ignatius 
alludes to the service of the altar. Justin 
(“ Apol.” i. 65) tells us that the deacons 
gave Holy Communion to those present 
at Mass, and carried it to the absent. 
Tertullian (“ De Baptism.” 17), says that 
deacons had the night to baptise, not, 
‘however, “without the authority of the 
bishop.” This chain of testimony might 
easily be strengthened, but the testimonies 
given prove that the complete Catholic 
idea of the diaconate was accepted in the 
early Church. 

(2) History of the Duties, §c.— With 
regard to the ministry of the altar, 
deacons, as we have seen, used to give the 
people communion under both kinds. In 

yprian's time, and in the following ages, 
deacons were only permitted to present 
the chalice tu the le.! At present 
they are forbidden to give communion at 
all except in case of necessity, but they 
retain the essential part of their office 
as ministers of the altar by singing the 
Gospel at High Mass, and assisting the 
priest throughout the celebration. ey 
can also, as in ancient times, preach wit 
the leave of the bishop, and baptise 
solemnly with thut of the parish priest. 

Formerly, the deacons had other and 
very important functions. They had to 
acquaint the bishop with the state of his 
flock, collect the offertory at Mass, to 
visit the confessors in prison, write the 
Acts of the martyrs, so that in the Apo- 


1 Cyprian. De Laps. 25; Apost. Const. 
yiii, 12. 
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stolical Constitutions (ii. 44) the deacon 4s 
said to be the “ear, eye, mouth, heart 
and soul of the bishop.” Nay, in certain 
cases even congregations in the country 
were committed to their care. 

In many churches, of which Rome 
was one, the number of deacons was 
limited to seven, in memory of the original 
institution.” It was not till the eleventh 
century that the number of Cardinal 
Deacons in the Roman Church was raised 
from seven to fourteen. 

But the most important point in which 
the position of deacons has altered is that, 
whereas in the ancient and even medieval 
Chureh a man often remained a simple 
deacon for the rest of his life, the diaconate 
is now regarded as a step towards the 
priesthood. Among the Oardinal Deacons 
at Rome a vestige of the ancient discipline 
is still eared: 

(3) The Ordination of Deacons.—The 
following is the form given in the Roman 
Pontifical. The bishop questions the 
archdeacon on the fitness of the candidates 
and then asks the clorgy and the people 
to state any grounds they have for ob- 
jecting to the ordination of the person 
about to be promoted. After a pause, 
the bishop lays down the duties and 
qualifications of a deacon, while the 
candidates kneel at his feet. The candi- 
dates then prostrate themselves on their 
faces while the Litany of the Saints and 
some other prayers are recited. Next, in 
a kind of preface, the bishop gives thanks 
to God for the institution of the sacred 
ministry, and the most important part of 
the rite begins. The bishop places his 
right hand on each of the candidates with 
the words “ Receive the Holy Ghost for 
strength and for resisting the devil and all 
his temptations in the name of the Lord.” 
Then, holding the right hand stretched 
out, he continues, Send forth upon them, 
O Lord, we beseech Thee, the Holy Spirit, 
that they may be strengthened faithfully 
to perform the work of thy ministry by 
the gift of thy sevenfold grace,” &c. The 
bishop then invests the new deacons with 
the stole on the left shoulder, and dal- 
matic, and finally makes them touch the 
book of the Gospels, while he says, 
Receive the power of reading the Gospel 
in the church of God, both for the living 
and the dead, in the name of the Lord.” 

The essence of the ordination, ac- 
cording to the most probable opinion, 

1 Concil. Illib. can. 77. 


2 Euseb. H. E. vi, 48; Concil. Neocæsar. 
can. 15. 
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Consists in the laying on of hands by a 


bishop with words which express the 
nature of the power given. is im 
sition of hands is mentioned in the Acts 
of the Apostles and in various early 
authorities —e. 9. in Canon 4 of the early 
collection attributed to the Fourth Council 
of Carthage. The present form of words 
which accompanies this imposition of 
hands is not older than the twelfth 
century. With to the other cere- 
monies, the questions put by the bisho 
to the people on the fitness of the candi- 
dates are in substance of Apostolic 
institution.! The recitation of the Litany 
of the Saints is found in the oldest Pon- 
tificals; the prayer “ Exaudi, Domine, 
preces nostras,” used after giving the book 
of the Gospels occurs in a MS. more than 
twelve hundred years old ; and the practice 
of investing the new deacon with the 
stole was in use, according to Assemani, 
long before the time of Gregory the 
Great. In the Greek rite, as given by 
Goar, the bishop makes the sign of the 
cross on the head of the person to be 
ordained, and places his hand on his head, 
with the words, “Divine grace which 
ever heals the infirm and perfects the 
imperfect, promotes the venerable sub- 
deacon N. to be deacon. Therefore, let 
us pray for him that the grace of the 
Holy Spirit may come upon him.” The 
bishop then makes on the head of the 
deacon the sign of the cross three times, 
uses two forms of prayer with fresh 
1 of hands, puts the orarium or 
stole on his left shoulder, saying, He is 
worthy, gives him the kiss of peace, and 
puts the fan for driring away flies from 
the holy sacrifice into his hand, again 
saying, He is . 

DEACONESS. Many ha ve supposed 
that St. Paul recognises the existence o 
deaconesses when in Rom. xvi. 1 he 
speaks of Phoebe as the didxovos or ser- 
vant of the church at Oenchrem, and it 
has been suggested that the “ widows ” in 
1 Tim. v. 9, were deaconesses. In any 
case, from very early times there was an 
order of women in the Church known as 
diaxdmoca, mpecBurides, xpa, diacon- 
tss@, presbytera, vidue. iny mentions 
two istian ministre, probably mean- 
ing deaconesses. 

They were employed in assisting at the 
baptism of women,’ which at that time 


was by immersion, and after the deacon | 
had anointed the baptised person on the 


1 See Acts vi. 8. 
2 Const. Apust. viii. 27. 


f | officials so-called 
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forehead, the other unctions, in the case of 
a woman's baptism, were given by the 
deaconess. Deaconesses also gave private 
instruction to women, visited them in 
sickness and prison, kept order at the 
women's door and in the women’s part of 
the church, assisted the bride at mar- 
riages, &c. 
i iginall 8 T chosen for 755 
office, though even St. Ignatius speaks o 
virgins who were called widows*—+.e. be- 
cause of this office and later, married 
women, if living in continence, might 
become deaconesses. For a long time 
deaconesses were required to be sixt 
years of age, but the Councils of Chal- 
sta and in 5 8 8 the re- 
uire to fo ears. omen who 
1 5 were never ad- 
mitted to the rank of deaconess. Deacon- 
esses were strictly forbidden to rat 
They were ordained by laying on of hands; 
sometimes, indeed, they even received the 
stole and chalice.’ But they were ser- 
vants of the church, not ministers of the 
altar; indeed, the Fathers the ex- 
clusion of women from ecclesiastical office 
as a oo principle of the Catholic 
urch. 


Oh 

In the fifth and sixth centuries abuses 
led to the abolition of the office in Gaul,“ 
and in the tenth century the office was 
extinct in the West, though the words 
diaconissa and archidiaconissa were some- 
times used for abbess. At Constantinople 
the office survived till 1190, and it is still 

reserved among the Syrians. (See 
raus and the article in Wetzer and 

Welte.) 

DEAD, MASS FOR. [See Mass or 
REQUIEM. | 

DEAN (decanus, one who has 
authority over ten; cf. centurto). Civil 
were known to the 
Roman law, and are mentioned in the 
Codes of Theodosius and Justinian. They 
seem to have been in some way concerned 
with the management of funerals. The 
title was adopted for Christian use, and 


can. 14. 
4 Concil. Chalced. loe. cit. 

s See Hefele, Concil. i. 429 seg, and the 
references in Kraus, Real-Encyclopddie, sub 
voc. Diaconissa.” 

6 Tertull. Prœscr. 41. ; 

7 Or at least put an end to the blessing of 
women for the office. See Council of Grange 
(anos 441), can. 26; of Epaon (anno 5:7), 
can. 21. 
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first among the monks. For every ten 
monks a decanus or dean was nominated, 
who had the charge of their discipline. 
The senior dean, in the absence of the 
abbot and provost, governed the monas- 
tery. Since monks had the charge of 
many cathedral churches, the office of 
dean thus was introduced into them; 
custom gradually determined that there 
should be only one dean in a cathedral ; 
with the increase of property the provost's 
time was largely taken up with temporal 
affairs; hence the dean gradually assumed 
the chief charge of the ecclesiastical and 
ritual concerns of the cathedral, especially 
in regard to the choir. When a regular 
observance was introduced among secular 
canons [RravLaR Canons], the office of 
dean, borrowed apparently from the 
monastic chapters, came in along with it. 
By the common law the care of souls, 
but no jurisdiction in foro externo, is com- 
mitted to deans of chapters; but by 
special and customary law they often en- 
joyed in France in former times, and still 
enjoy in Germany in certain cases, large 

wers of visitation, administration, and 
Jurisdiction, so that their authority is 
almost equal to that of bishops. By the 
common law the right of electing the dean 
belongs to the bishop and archdeacon ; 
but by custom and prescription it is usually 
vested in the canons, subject to the con- 
firmation of the bishop. In chapter- 
meetings the dean presides ex officio, and 
has a casting vote when there is an equal 
division; otherwise his powers do not 
exceed those of the canons. (Ferraris, 
Decanus.) 

DRAW OF THE SACRED COL- 
LEGHE. The Cardinal Dean is the chief 
of the sacred college; he is usually the 
oldest of the Cardinal Bishops, and suc- 
ceeds his predecessor as bishop of Ostia. 
He presides in the consistory in the 
absence of the Pope. In all ecclesiastical 
functions which he performs he has the 

rivilege of wearing the pallium ; and it 
is he on whom the duty devolves of con- 
ferring on the newly-elected Pope those 
ordera which he may not have already 
received, and also of presiding at his 
coronation. Ambassadors, on arriving 
in Rome, pay their first visita to the 
Cardinal Dean, and newly-elected Cardinals 
render to him their earliest homage. The 
oldest in the order of bishops, after the 
Cardinal Dean, is sub-dean of the sacred 
college; he is usually bishop of Porto. 

DEANS, RURAL. [See RURAL 
Deans ] 


DECRETALS, THE 


DECALOGUSE. 
MENTS. | 

DECLARATION OF GALLICAM 
CLERGY. [See GALLICANIeM. | 

DECRETALS, THE. By this name 
is commonly understood the collection of 
laws and decisions made by St. Raymond 
of Pennafort at the command of Gregory 
IX. After the appearance of the De- 
cretum of Gratian ee Law] in 1161, 
many jurisconsults applied themselves to 
the task of collecting and commenting 
upon ecclesiastical laws. These collections 
being incomplete, it sometimes happened 
that a Decretal deciding a given case in a 
particular way would be found in one 
collection and not in another, whence 
much uncertainty arose. False decretals 
also were not ea pra! manufactured 
about this time, so that Innocent III. was 
obliged to employ severe measures to 
suppress the practice. In order that all 
Church tribunals might have a compre- 
hensive and consistent adthority to guide 
them, Pope Gregory IX. directed St. 
Raymond, who was his chaplain and 
penitentiary, to make a new and authentic 
compilation of Papal Constitutions and 
Decretals. This great undertaking was 
completed in 1234. The work opens with 
a letter addressed by Gregory IX. to the 
doctors and scholars of the university of 
Bologna, in which, after explaining the 
motives which had influenced its prepara- 
tion, he states it to be his wish that the 
work should be used both in the courts and 
in the schools, and forbids the publication 
of any similar collection without special 
authority from the Holy See. The five 
books of the Decretals, the principal sub- 
jects of which are indicated by the 
memorial line 


“ Judicium, judex, clerus, connubia, crimen,” 


contain 185 Titles or Rubrics. The 
first title, De Summa Trinitate et Fide 
Catholica,” founding Church law on re- 
vealed religion, is a short profession of 
faith, with a statement of the divine con- 
stitution and authority of the Church. 

St. Raymond used abbreviation to the 
utmost, in order to compress his matter 
within the limits of one volume. Thus 
he sae ated records in full the operative 

rt of a Decretal containing the Pontifical 
ecision, but suppresses the recitals con- 
taining the case or cases on which the de- 
cision was founded. The gloss-writers 
and commentators, from not referring to 
the earlier collections in which the De- 


[See COMMAND- 


| cretals were given in full, sometimes mis- 
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-understood these decisions; their glosses, 
however, were acted upon by the courts: 
hence not a little perplexity arose. A 
canonist named Contius published an 
edition of the “ Corpus Juris Canonici ” in 
1570, in which Raymond’s omissions were 
supplied; but the innovation did not suc- 

, the original text having been used 
by jurists for so long a period; and the 
Decretals are still edited and cited in the 
form in which Raymond left them. 
3 last edition appeared at Leipsic in 


Among the chief commentators on the 
Decretals are Bernard of Parma, a canon 
of Bologna, and Sinibaldo Fieschi, after- 
wards Pope Innocent IV. 

DECRETIST (decretista). A gene- 
ral name for a doctor of canon law; the 
word seems to be derived from the De- 
cretum” of Gratian. The university of 
Oxford used to confer the degrees of 


“ Baccalaureus” and “Doctor” Decre- 
torum. The term “ decretalist ” signified a 
canonist who was specially ve in the 
Decretals of Gregory IX. 

DECRETUM GRATIANI. [See 
Caron Law.) 

DEDICATION OF CHURCHES. 


These words mean, properly 5 the 
act by which a church is solemnly set 


apart for the worship of God; and after- 

this event is commemorated by a 
feast of the dedication. We have to treat 
of both subjects. 

I. The actual Dedication of the Church. 
In the Jewish Church the tabernacle and 
Temple were dedicated by solemn rites, 
and Cardinal Bona supposes that the 
9 7 58 of dedicating or consecrating 

istian churches dates from Apostolic 
times, and was formally imposed by a law 
of Pope Evaristus. However this may 
be, we find the consecration of churches 
mentioned just after the heathen persecu- 
tion was over by Euseb. (x. 3). It was 
one of the ch made the Arians 
against Athanasius that he had said Mass 
in an unconsecrated church. Many early 
councilse—e.g. that of Orange in 441 (can. 
10)—take the practice of dedicating 
churches for ted, and legislate con- 
cerning it. he present law of the 
Church forbids the use of a church for 
the celebration of Mass unless it has been 
first consecrated or at least blessed, for 
which blessing a less solemn rite is 
vided in the Pontifical. It is unlawful to 
alienate a church which has been once 
consecrated, according to the maxim quoted 
from the Regule Juris” appended to the 
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sixth book of the Decre “ That which 
has once been dedicated to God must not 
be transferred to common use.” 

The person who consecrates a church 
must be a bishop, and to him this consecra- 
tion has always been and is still reserved, 
though a simple priest may be deputed to 
bless achurch. Moreover, the consecrating 
bishop must be the bishop of the diocese or 
another bishop with leave from him, and 
this applies even to the churches of such re- 
ligious as are exempt from episcopal juris- 
diction, although in some cases special 
privileges in this matter have been granted 
—e.g. to the Friars Minor, who got powers 
from Honorius III. enabling them to in- 
vite another bishop to consecrate their 
churches, should the diocesan be un- 
willing to do so. In early times it was 
common for many bishops to assemble for 
the consecration of a church, and in those 
days many bishops might actually take 
part in the consecration, though the prin- 
cipal part was assigned to one only. At 
present, a bishop can by virtue of his ordi- 
nary jurisdiction consecrate any church in 
his diocese, but this has not been the case 
always and everywhere. Thus it appears 
from a Constitution of Gelasius, and from 
a letter of Gregory the Great, that Italian 
bishops could not consecrate churches even 
in their own dioceses without the Pope's 
leave; while in the province of Toledo 
permission had to be obtained from the 
metropolitan. These restrictions no longer 
exist. 
The ritual of consecration has of 
course been gradually developed. Origin- 
ally, to judge from Eusebius (loc. cit.), 
churches were consecrated by prese iig, 
prayer, and above all by the acceptable 
sacrifice of the new law. St. Ambrose 
mentions the custom of consecra 
churches by relics as one which i 
at Rome and was adopted by him; he 
also speaks of the vigil kept by the relics 
over-night before they were transferred to 
the new church. In the Sacramentary of 
St. Gregory and the Pontifical of Egbert 
we meet with the rite of consecration 
almost in its present form, and we may 
trace the minor changes introduced in the 
“ Ordines ” which Martene has collected 
from different ages and dioceses. The 
following are the chief points in the rite 

rescribed by the present Roman Ponti- 
Beal. The consecrating bishop, who should 
be fasting on the day before, sets apart over- 
night the relics to be used in the conse- 
cration. Lights burn before them, and 
matins and lauds are sung in honour of 
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the saints whose relics have been - 


DEFENDER OF THE FAITH 


The meaning and use of this consecra- 


cured. Twelve crosses are also marked | tion are clearly stated by St. Thomas 


on the walls of the church with candles 
attached to them. Next day these candles 
are lighted, and all things needful are 
prepared in the church, which is left in 
charge of a deacon duly vested. The 
bishop goes in procession round the out- 
side of the church, three times sprinkling 
it with holy water, knocks three times 
at the church door with his pastoral staff, 
saying, Lift up your heads, ye princes, 
and be ye lifted up, ye eternal gates, and 
the king of glory will enter.” Three 
times the deacon within asks, Who is 
the king of glory?” Twice the bishop 
answers, The Lord strong and mighty, 
the Lord mighty in battle,“ and the third 
time, The lord of armies, he is the xing 
of en Thereupon the bishop enters 
with the clerics and others whose assist- 
ance he requires, leaving the rest of the 
cle and people outside, and i 

closing the door. He forms a cross with 
the letters of the Greek and Latin 
alphabets, which he inscribes with his 
staff on ashes poe sprinkled upon 
the floor of the church—a rite which 
symbolises the instruction to be given to 
catechumens in the elements of the 
faith. Afterwards, he proceeds with the 
consecration of the altars, marking five 
crosses on each with his thumb, which he 
has dipped in a preparation of water, 
ashes, salt and wine, specially blessed, and 
sprinkling them seven times with this 
mixture. He also goes three times round 
the inside of the church and sprinkles the 


walls, as well as the floor of the church. 


Later on, the relics are borne into the 
church, the bishop, clergy, and people 
taki in the procession. An ad- 
dress is first made to the people on the 
event of the day, and the outside of the 
door is anointed with chrism. The 
sepulchres of the altars are also anointed 
with chrism, and the relics placed in 
them. The table of the altar is anointed 
in the same manner and incensed, and five 
crosses are made on it with the oil of 
catechumens, as well as with chrism. 
Chrism is used later on to anoint the 
twelve crosses which have been marked 
on the walls, and incense is burned on the 
five crosses which have been previous] 


made on the altar with blessed water, oil | 


and chrism. Finally, the bishop makes a 
cross with chrism on the front and four 
corners of the altar; the cloths, vessels, orna- 
ments, &c., are consecrated or blessed, and 
the dedication of the church is complete. 


(“ Summ.” III. lxxxiii. 3). The rite, says 
the saint, signifies the holiness secured to 
the Church by Christ’s passion, and re- 
quired of its members. Moreover, in 
answer to the Church's prayers, God 
makes the church fit for his worship—.e. 
He makes it a means of exciting special 
devotion in the faithful who enter it, if 
they do so with virtuous dispositions, and 
He drives far from it the power of the 
enemy. (From the Pontifical, with Cata- 
lani's commentary.) 

II. The feast of the dedication (“ fest. 
dedicationis,” “‘ encsenia ;” in St. Leo’s ser- 
mon on the Machabees “ natale ecclesiæ ”) 
is kept in consecrated churches on the 
anniversary of the consecration, as a double 
of the first class with an octave. The bishop 
at the time of the consecration may for 
grave reasons fix a day other than the 
actual anniversary on which the feast of 
the dedication is to be kept, but after 
the consecration no ch in the 
day can be made 85 by the coe 
leave. Here, too, the Christian has fol- 
lowed the use of the Jewish Church, which 
celebrated yearly the purging of the Tem- 

le and the rebuilding of the altar after 

udas Machabæus had driven out the 
Syrians in 164 B.o. The observance of 
the anniversary of a church’s dedication 
can be traced back at least to Constantine’s 
time. Besides the observance of this 
anniversary in the church itself, the feast 
of the dedication of the cathedral is kept 
throughout the diocese, also as a double of 
the first class, but without an octave. 
Moreover, the dedication of certain Roman 
basilicas (S. Marie ad Nives, Basilicm 
Salvatoris, Basilicæ SS. Petri et Pauli) is 
celebrated throughout the whole Church, 
the feast being in each case a double or 
greater double. (From Gavantus, P. II. 
sect. viii. cap. 5.) 

DEFENDER OF THE FAITH 
(Defensor fidei). t This title was conferred 
on our king Henry VIII. and his successors 
by Pope Leo X. in the year 1521. In 
that year Henry sent to the Pope his book 
in defence of the seven sacraments against 
Luther. The Pope received the book in 
full consistory, eulogised it in the strongest 
terms, and some days later consulted the 
Cardinals on the best means of showing 
how he felt Henry’s services to the Church. 
After a long conference, it was resolved 
to bestow the title of Defender of the Faith 


1 The octave, however, is celebrated in thë 


` churches of the cathedral city. 


DEFENSOR ECCLESLE 
on the English kings. Accordingly a bull 


was sent conferring the title in question, 
and with it Leo despatched a brief thank- 
ing Henry for his book. (See Pallavicini, 
list. Ooncil. Trid.” lib. ii. c. 1, quoted in 
the continuation of Fleury.) 
DEFENSOR BCCLESIZ (éxxAnor- 
éxðıxos). A functionary of whom fre- 
uent mention is made in the annals of 
e primitive Church; he was nominated 
by the emperor, on the presentation of the 
bishop, to protect the temporal interests 
of a particular church. In the East he 
was usually an ecclesiastic, in the West a 
layman. 
DEFENSOR MATRIMONII. The 
law affecting official “ defenders of the 
iage ” is laid down in the Constitution 
Des miseratione of Benedict XIV. In all 
matrimonial suits a defensor matrimonii 
must take part, his function being to sus- 
tain the marriage of which it is sought to 
prove the nullity, by adducing every argu- 
ment and consideration in its favour which 
the case admits of. His function may be 
compared to that of the Queen’s Proctor 
in the English Divorce Court, who “ inter- 
venes” between the parties, if he deems 
that there is reason to suspect collu- 
sion, or that the applying for the 
divorce is disqualified from obtaining it, 
the effect of such intervention being to 
stay the divorce and sustain the marriage. 
In the Roman Curia suits of nullity of 
marriage come before the Congregation of 
the Council [CARDINAL] or the Auditory 
of the Apostolic Palace: in the former 
case the defensor is appointed by the Oar- 
dinal Prefect, in the latter, by the Auditor 
Dean. In courts of the second instance— 
e.g. that of a metropolitan, or of a Papal 
nuncio—the judge is entitled, and also 
bound, to appoint a defensor; except where 


the hearing of a case has been deputed by | case 


the Holy See to a special commissary 
who has no ordinary jurisdiction, for under 
such circumstances the bishop of the dio- 
cese where the hearing is to take place 
nominates the defensor. The same Con- 
Aan gue 100 5 shall ii 
appointed, if possible, from among the 
clergy of every diocese by the bishop, who 
shall attend all matrimonial suits. A 

ensor is to receive reasonable fees, pay- 
able either by the litigant supporting the 
validity of the marriage, or, if he is indi- 
gent, out of the fines of court or the epi- 
scopal treasury. He must be sworn to 
discharge his office faithfully; he must 
be cited at, and kept duly informed of, 
every stage of the case; and it is his duty 
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always to appeal from the first sentence 


by which the nullity of any marriage is 
declared. (Ferraris, Defensor.) 

DEGRADATION. Degradation is 
of two kinds, verbal and real. By the first 
a criminous cleric is declared to be perpetu- 
ally deposed from clerical orders, or from 
the execution thereof, so as to be deprived 
of all order and function—e.g. the sacer- 
dotal or episcopal—and of any benefice 
which he might have N enjoyed. 
But the person degraded does not lose the 
privilegium fori— that is, he is not remitted 
for justice to the secular courts, but may 
still use the ecclesiastical. Nor does he 
lose the privilegium canonis, in virtue of 
which the assailant of a cleric incurs ex- 
communication ipso facto. Nor does 
degradation cause a priest to lose the 
character of the priesthood, which is 
indelible. The consecration of the Eu- 
charist by a degraded priest is therefore 
valid, as well as his absolution of a 
penitent given in articulo mortis. He is 
still bound to continence, and to the 
recitation of his office. The obligation as 
to the latter point would seem to be a 
doubtful matter in certain cases, according 
to decisions of the Oon tion of the 
Council and Clement XI. in the case of 
clerks condemned to the galleys. 

Real or actual degradation is that 
which, besides deposing a cleric from the 
exercise of his ministry, actually strips 
him of his orders, according to a pre- 
scribed ceremonial, and delivers him to 
the secular arm to be punished. The 
person thus degraded loses the privilegium 


fort et canonis; but as (if a priest), he 


cannot be deprived of the sacerdo 

character, his consecration of the Eu- 
charist and absolutions of persons in 
erticulo are still valid, as in the former 


The canon law specifies minutely the 
crimes on account of which the punish- 
ment of degradation may be legally 
inflicted, and leaves no jurisdiction wit 
bishops of degrading except for the 
causes determined by the law and by the 
Roman Pontiffs. 

For the ceremony of real degradation 
a form was laid down by Boniface VIII. 
The delinquent clerk was to be brought 
before the bishop, habited in the dress of 
his order, and with a book or vessel, or 
some other inatrument or ornament in his 
hands, as if he were proceeding to the 
performance of his clerical functions. The 
bishop was then publicly to take away 
from him the things, whether vestment, 
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chalice, book, or anything else, that had 
been delivered to him at the time of his 
ordination, beginning with that vestment 
or ornament which he had received last, 
and ending with the vestment which he 
ut on when he was first tonsured. 
tly his head was to be shaved, so as 

to obliterate the mark of the tonsure. 
When the last of the clerical insignia was 
taken away, the bishop was to address 
him to the following effect: “By the 
a of God Almighty, Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, and by our own, we 
take away from thee the clerical habit, 
and depose, d e, and deprive thee of 
all order, benefice, and clerical privilege.” 

The above ceremony can only be 
performed by a bishop in person; but a 
verbal degradation can be carried out b 
the vi neral, acting as the bishop's 
representative, or by the vicar-capitular, 
acting for the chapter, during a vacancy 
of the see. 

The Church delivers to the lay power 
with extreme reluctance those who have 
once been her ordained ministers; and, 
in doing so, “is bound to intercede 
efficaciously for them, that moderate 
sentences, not involving the peril of death, 
may be passed upon them.” In ancient 
times the bishops endeavoured from this 
motive to shut up degraded clerks in 
monasteries rather than hand them over 
to the secular arm, as the former course 
seemed more likely to lead to their 
repentance and reformation. 

Formerly the law required that a 
number of bishops, varying according to 
the rank of the delinquent, should concur 
to the degradation of a cleric; but since 
the Council of Trent' degradation of 
either kind may be carried out by a single 
bishop, assi by as many abbots or 
other dignitaries as bishops would have 
been required under the old law. 

The common opinion of the Fathers 
was that a degraded cleric could be 
reinstated, upon proof of sincere repen- 
tance and amendment of life. The judg- 
ment of Gregory the Great seems to 
have been that the degradation, once 
inflicted, ought to be irreversible. In 
modern times this question can seldom 
be raised, because a cleric is not now 
degraded excepting for a crime of great 
enormity, punished with the heaviest 
5 by the civil power. (Ferraris, 

egradatio.) 

DEGREES (IN THEOLOGY, 
mTO.). The history of learned degrees— 

1 Sess. xiii. c. 4, De Reform. 
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i. e. of the titles doctor or master, licentiate, . 
bachelor—is closely connected with that 
of universities, e find the first traces 
of them in the legal school of Bologna. 
There the title of doctor or master was 
given first of all to any teacher, but 
about the middle of the twelfth century 
“doctor” was used as an honorary title, 
and was given specially to the four 
doctors, viz. Bulgarus, Martinus, Jacobus 
and Hugo. As the university, which had 
been founded about 1100, to be 
duly constituted, the teachers formed 
themselves into a college, they acquired 
a certain jurisdiction over the students, 
and they subjected persons who wished to 
lecture to a previous examination. Those 
who were so examined and approved 
received the dignity of the doctorate. At 
first it was “legists” or professors of 
civil law, and these only, who obtained 
this title; but towards the close of the 
twelfth age canonists also were called 
doctors, as ap from a Decretal of 
Innocent III. addressed to the ‘doctores 
decretorum Bononie,” as well as the 
“ doctores legum ” at the same school. 
In the thirteenth century “ doctors of 
medicine,” of grammar, logic, philosophy 
and the other arts were reco : The 
jurists, however, claimed the title of 
doctor as exclusively their own, and 
would rie dae the title of “ master” to 
the qualified teachers of theology and the 
arts. At Bologna a candidate for the 
doctorate had to swear before the Rector 
that he had gone through the regular 
course of studies —i. e. that he had studied 
civil law for eight, or the canon law for 
six, years. Next, the candidate was 
presented by a doctor to the archdeacon 
of Bologna, who had the right, grounded 
on a rescript issued by Honorius III. in 
1219, of granting or refusing permission 
to graduate. This permission being given, 
the candidate was examined privately in 
civil or in canon law, or in each of them 
if he wished to graduate in each, by the 
doctors who were empowered to promote. 
The doctors voted after the examination, 
and if their votes were favourable the 
candidate became a licentiate. As a rule, 
this degree of licentiate was a mere step 
to the doctorate. Occasionally we find 
cases of persons remaining licentiates for 
years, but as a rule the licentiate passed 
on at once to the second and public 
examination for the doctorate. At this 
the licentiate made a speech on his pro- 
motion, gave a lecture on law, and held a 
public dispute with the scholars, all of 
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which exercises took place in the cathe- 
dral. Thereupon the archdeacon or his 
delegate proclaimed him doctor, while the 

residing doctor invested him with the 

k, with the doctor's ring and cap, and 
seated him in the doctor’s chair. Both 
licentiate and doctor received a diploma ; 
the earliest known is dated 1314. 

The new doctor acquired very im- 
portant rights. He had authority to 
tach in Bologna, and Papal decrees 
secured the recognition of this right 
throughout Christendom. He was called 
doctor legens,” or “ non legens,” according 
as he did or did not exercise the privilege, 
and it was when the doctors who did not 
lecture became common that the notion 
of the doctorate as an independent dignity 
became perfected. Next, the new doctor 
was qualified to be chosen member of 
the faculty for promoting others to the 
same d . Lastly, the doctors had juris- 
diction over their scholars, who, by con- 
cession of Frederic in 1158, might choose 
to stand their trial “coram domino vel 
* suo vel ipsius civitatis episcopo.” 

he degrees of doctor, &c., were of 
course conferred by other universities, such 
as Paris, Oxford, &c., when they came to 
be erected. Gradually also the degree of 
bachelor or baccalaureus became an inde- 
pendent degree. Originally, bachelor was 
the name given to a student who, having 
taken his oath that he had studied law 
for six years, was permitted by the Rector 
to teach an entire book of Roman or 
civil law. The origin of the degree of 
licentiate has been explained above. The 
word “ magister” or master designated 
first the master of a cathedral school, 
then the dignitarv appointed to give free 
theological instruction in the cathedral 
churches. In universities ! magister” 
was used at first vaguely as synonymous 
with teacher or professor; then it became 
a synonym of doctor in the technical 
sense, as the highest of the university 
degrees. If there was any distinction 
between magister and doctor it depended 
simply on local custom. Thus, in Italy, 
France, and Spain, those who had o 
tained the highest theological degree 
were usually called “ magistri theologie 
the word “doctor” being reserved for 
uates in the other faculties. In 
rmany, on the other hand, graduates 
in philosophy used to be called masters, 
those in the other faculties doctors. 

By the law of the Church the dignity 
of doctor in theology and canon law 
cannot be given except by such theological 
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faculties as have been confirmed by the 
Pope. The doctor on his promotion must 

e the profession of faith drawn up by 
Pius IV. According to the Counc of 
Trent (xxiv. 12, De Ref.) it is desirable 
that all dignities and half the canonries in 
each chapter should be conferred on 
doctors or masters in theology or canon 
law, unless there are reasons to the con- 
trary. Doctors in theology and canon 
law are also usually summoned to consult 
with the bishops in general and provincial 
councils. (From Wetzer and Welte.) 

DELEGATION. A ju or ad- 
ministrator delegates his jurisdiction and 
power when he commits their exercise to 
another. A judge-delegate differs from 
a judge in ordinary in that the latter 
exercises his own jurisdiction, and decides 
cases in his own right, whereas the dele- 
gate relies on the right and jurisdiction of 
another. The delegate is bound to show 
his commission or credentials to the 
parties whose cause he is to try, to give 
them due notice of the time when they 
are to come before him, and to fix the 
place of hearing at a distance not ex- 
œeding twenty miles from the locality 
where the cause of action arose. 

Not only supreme authorities, as 
Popes, emperors, and republics, but, by 
the canon and civil law, all ordinary 
judges can delegate their jurisdiction to 
another. The delegator is in such case 
responsible for all judgments given by his 
delegate, for “Qui facit per alium est 
perinde ac si faciat per se ipsum.” But 
the delegating judge cannot divest him- 
self of his whole jurisdiction without his 
sovereign’s consent, and this for obvious 
reasons, especially because such delegation 
would be tantamount to an appointment, 
and so infringe on the right of the 
superior authority. Moreover, a delegate 
may commit his jurisdiction to a sub- 
ee but only if he be commissioned 

& prince or some sovereign authority. 
Hen the question has been raised 
whether the delegate of a Roman congre- 
28 0 can appoint a sub-delegate, and it 

as been answered in the affirmative. 

All persons are capable of being 
appointed judge-delegates who are not 
hindered by nature, by law, or by custom. 
By nature, as the deaf, the dumb, or the 
insane, “quia tales carent judicio.” By 
law, as those whom a judicial sentence 
has declared infamous. By custom, as 
slaves and women. Delegates of the 
Holy See, or of a Papal legate, ought to 
be dignitaries or canons of a cathedral 
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church; but the delegate of a bishop may cause was not yet commenced ; (3) by his 


be any clerk whom 
appoint. The reason of the distinction is 
that the bishop, having complete personal 
knowl of his clergy, may have good 
reason for placing his confidence in an 
undistinguished cleric; but the Holy See, 
being without that personal knowledge, 
appoints delegates who may be presumed 
from their high position to be well 


qualified for the duty. 8 and all 
ecclesiastical judges below the Pope can- 


not delegate their power in spiritual 
causes to a layman, or even to a layman 
jointly with an ecclesiastic. This rule 
applies also to criminal causes in which 
clerics are concerned; but not to purely 
civil causes, as about debts and money 
matters generally, for in regard to these 
a bishop can appoint a layman as his 
delegate. This, however, has been con- 
tested. The Supreme Pontiff can, out of 
his full and certain knowledge, delegate 
to a layman—e.g. to an emperor or king 
the trial even of the criminal and 
spiritual causes of clerics. This right 
emanates from the plenary power of the 
Pope, in virtue of which he dispenses, 
when n , with the established law. 

The Council of Trent! ordered that in 
every provincial or diocesan synod several 
persons should be elected who were 

ualified to act as Papal delegates, and 
that the bishops should notify such ap- 
pointments to the Holy See. But as 
these notifications were seldom made, the 
decree fell into desuetude, and the Holy 
See was compelled to proceed as before 
in appointing delegates to causes in 
distant countries, on the best information 
that could be obtained. 

Since many powers are by Pontifical 
law delegated to bishops, it is sometimes 
difficult to distinguish whether, in a 
given case, a bishop is acting as ordinary 
or as delegate of the Holy See. If the 
former, the appeal from his sentence is to 
the metropolitan; if the latter, to the 
Pope. The canonists lay down many 
rules and testing circumstances, by means 
of which the necessary discrimination 
may be made. 

Delegation may cease, (1) by the 
death of the delegate, if the delegation 
was personal, not official;? (2) by the 
death of the delegator, at least if the 


1 Sess. xxv. c. 10, De Ref. 

2 As when, for instance, Philip IV. and 
Edward I. committed the arbitration of their 
disputes to the Pope, not as Pope, but as Bene- 
detto Gaetani.” 


he may see fit to deposition from office, with 


the same 
roviso; (4) by revocation of powers; 
(0) by expiration of time; (6) by the 
ischarge of the commission; and in 


several other ways. (Ferraris, Delegare, 
Delegatus.) : 
DENUNCIATION. An edict of 


the Roman Inquisition, dated in 1677, 
orders all persons, in virtue of holy obedi- 
ence and under the penalty of excommuni- 
cation late sententiæ, to denounce to the 
Holy Office, within the term of one month, 
all persons whom they may know to be 
heretics, or . of heresy, and 
the abettors of such; also all persons 
whom they may know to be addicted 
to magic, witchcraft, and diabolic 
arts, or to keep without permission, 
or promote the circulation of, books 
teaching heresy or the black art, or to 
have broken their religious vows or 
canonical obligations by contracting mar- 
riage, or to have committed bigamy, or 
abused the sacrament of penance, or 
uttered heretical blasphemies, or treated 
holy images with disrespect and contempt, 
or frequented anti-religious conventicles, 
or perverted Christians to Judaism or any 
sect contrary to the Catholic faith, or been 
guilty of sacrilegious invasion, not béing 
priesta, of the priestly office. 

It is inferred from this that anyone 
who teaches one of the condemned pro 
sitions | PROPOsITIONES DAMNATR] ought 
to be denounced to the Holy Office. 

At the same time “Catholics are not 
bound to denounce heretics in those 

laces in which heretics are mixed with 

atholica, the inquisitors and bishops 
being aware of the fact, since no one is 
under an obligation to do what is 
useless.” ! 

The probable risk of serious injury to 
person, property, and reputation, does not 
release from the obligation of denouncing - 
a formal heretic, though it does release 
from the obligation in the case of persons 
only suspected of heresy.” 

Formal heretics, on account of the pes- 
tilent and contagious nature of the erime, 
ought to be denounced even after their 
death, so that they may be declared ex- 
communicate, be deprived of ecelesiastical 
sepulture, be disinterred, and their bones 
burned, if they can be distinguished from 
those of Catholics; if not, they should be 
burnt in effigy.® (Ferraris, Denuntiai io.) 


1 Ferraris, Den.“ § 18. 
2 Ibid. §§ 24, 25. 
5 Ibid. § 19. 
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DEPOSING POWER. Few poli- | sequences must be abandoned. Others 


tico-religious questions have been more 
keenly argued than that which treats of the 
relations of control or otherwise between 
the Roman Pontiff and secular princes 
and governments. During the middle 
ages it was held everywhere in Christian 
countries with undoubting conviction, that 
rinces were amenable on the score of 
to the ecclesiastical power, and 
that the Pope as the vicegerent of Ohrist 
could lawfully excommunicate, and after 
excommunication depose or procure the 
deposition of a sovereign who had fallen 
into heresy. This was no Ultramontane 
theory, but the common teaching of theo- 
logians everywhere. Thus we find Alex- 
ander Hales, an English Franciscan of the 
thirteenth oentury, saying, The spiritual 
power has to instruct the earthly power, 
and to judge whether it is good; it was 
itself first 1 by a j a bii it 
es astray, it can be judged od alone.” 
And, K God has willed 5 should 
have poner over others, more in number ; 
and then that a still smaller number should 
have ag over the first; and so on b 


ai, a until one is reached, 

namely the ope, who is immediately 
e third canon of the 

Lateran Council (1215) ordains that if a 
secular ruler persists, after being warned, 
in letting heresy grow up undisturbed in 
his dominions, he is to be excommunicated 
by the bishops of the regions subject to 
him ; if he contemn the excommunication, 


the Pope is to be informed, “ so that he | page 


may declare the vassals of that ruler ab- 
solved from his fealty, and invite Oatho- 
lics to occupy the country.” No one, 
says Bellarmine, in those ages thought of 
making any objection to this canon; for 
“ not yet in truth had the race of parasites 
to temporal princes appeared, who, that 
they may appear to establish their earthly 
kingdoms, take away the eternal kingdom 
from those whom they fawn upon.” 

On the other hand many theologians, 
while admitting the fact of the general 
belief in the middle ages that the power 


of the Pontiff was above that of all tem- | princes can 


poral sovereigns, and included, in extreme 
cases, the right of deposing them, account 
for this belief in various ways, but do not 
admit that it has any root in the depositum 
Adei. Some say that the influence of the 
feudal idea of suzerainty caused the Pope 


und the Papal claims in this respect on 
che received able law of those , that 
emperors and kings had to profess the 
true faith, and be in communion with the 
Pope, as essential conditions of their 
reigning lawfully; if these conditions 
were broken, of which the Pope was the 
judge, then, at the demand of the subjects, 
e could relieve them of their allegiance 
and declare their ruler unfit to reign. 
Here again, a temporary basis only is 
allowed to the deposing power, as depend- 
ing on a condition of opinion which in 
modern times has ceased to exist. Gerson, 
Duperron, and Fénelon, go much further 
than this, but stop short of allowing any 
coercive jurisdiction to exist in the Pope, 
in right of his primacy, over sovereigns. 
“The Church,” says Fénelon, “ neither 
deprived nor appointed lay rulers, but 
only replied, when the nations consulted 
it, explaining what concerned the cone 
science in regard to the political contract 
or the oath [of Tg arpa This is not a 
juridical and civil, but only a directive and 
ordinative power.” The power, he adds, 
consists only in this, that the Pope, as the 
chief of pastors—as the principal director 
and doctor of the Church in the greater 
causes of Christian moral discipline—is 
bound to instruct a people consulting him 
on what concerns their keeping the oath 
of fealty which they have sworn.” ? 

The ordinary opinion of Roman theo- 
logians may be seen stated in full in the 
s of Ferraris. The common opinion 
teaches that the Pope holds the power of 
both swords, the spiritual and the tem- 

ral, which jurisdiction and power Christ 
imself committed to Peter and his suc- 
cessors, saying (Matt. xvi. 19) ‘I will 
ive to thee the keys,’ &c. Where 
octors note that he did not say ‘key’ 
but ‘keys,’ thereby comprehending the 
temporal along with the spiritual power.” 
The contrary opinion is held to savour of 
the heretical belief condemned by Boniface 
VIII. in the Constitution“ Unam Sanctam.” 
“ Accordingly, unbelieving kings and 
he deprived by the sentence of 

the Pope, in certain cases, of the dcminion 
which they have over believers: for in- 
stance, if they have forcibly seized upon 
Christian countries, or are endeavouring 
to turn their believing subjects from the 
faith, and the like.” Barbosa and other 


to be regarded as suzerain over all sove- | canonists hold that “a king who has be- 
reigns within the limits of Christendom, come a heretic can be removed from his 
but that, with the weakening or abolition | kingdom by the Pope, to whom the right 
of feudalism, this. theory and all its con- | 1 Soglia, De Romano Ponti fice, & 83. 
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of electing a successor passes, if his sons 
and kindred are also heretics.” There is 
nothing ar in attributing to the 
Roman Pontiff, as the vicar of Him whose 
is the earth and the fulness thereof, the 
world and all that dwell therein, the 
fullest authority and power to lay bare, a 
just cause moving him, not only the 
spiritual but also the material sword, and 
so to transfer sovereignties, break sceptres, 
and remove crowns.” The canonists pro- 
duce numerous instances where this has 
been actually done, as when Gregory II. 
deposed the Byzantine emperor Leo III. ; 
Gregory VII. de the emperor Henry 
IV.; Innocent IV., in the Council of Lyons, 
deposed the emperor Frederick IT. ; &c. 
The celebrated Constitution “Unam 
Sanctam,” ! (1803) teaches that “both 
swords, the spiritual and the material, are 
in the power of the Church, but the latter 
is to be wielded for the Church, the former 
by the Church; one by the hand of the 
priest, the other by the hand of kings and 
magistrates,’ but at the pleasure and suf- 
ferance of the priest. One sword must be 
under the other; and the temporal autho- 
rity must be subject to the spiritual power. 
. . . The spiritual power has to teach the 
earthly power, and to judge it, if it is not 
good. . . Therefore, if the earthly power 
goes astray, it shall be judged by the 
spiritual power;” whereas the spiritual 
power is responsible to God alone. 
Bellarmine, in a sentence of great 
clearness and force, has clothed the doc- 
trine of the deposing power in a philo- 
sophical form. After fae the famous 
lines of the sixth Æneid, Excudent alii,” 
&c., he says that, as the art of the sculp- 
tor is not included in, nor derived from, 
the art of government, and yet is subject 
to it,“ so the ecclesiastical art of govern- 
ing souls, which is the art of arts, and re- 
sides principally in the Pope, does not 
necessarily include the art of oe 
government, nor is it necessary that 
vernments should be derived from the 
hurch; and yet, because its end is 
eternal life, to which all other ends are 
subordinated, the political art of rulin 
ples is subject and subordinate to this 
art, and the Supreme Pontiff can and ought 
to command kings, that they do not abuse 
their royal power, to the subversion of the 
Church, to the fostering of heresies and 
schisms—in short, to the eternal ruin of 
themselves and the peoples subject to 
them; and if they do not obey after having 
1 Raynaldus, iv. 328. 
2 Militum. 
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been admonished he can cast them out of 
the Church by the censure of excommuni- 
cation, and absolve the peoples from their 
oath of fealty; finally, he can strip them 
of their realms and deprive them of the 
royal power.“ 

The state of Europe is so much altered 
since the time of Bellarmin, that there is 
no longer any question, even at Rome, of 
exercising the deposing power. When, 
through the growth of heresy and un- 
belief, and the spread of opinions favour- 
able to the absolute independence and 
unlimited authority of kings or States, the 
popular assent to the use of the deposin 

wer had vanished, the power iteelf fel 
into abeyance; for without such assent 
it could not be effectively exercised. Ac- 
cordingly the late Pope, in a sermon 
quoted by Cardinal Soglia, said,“ No one 
now thinks any more of the right of de- 
posing princes, which the Holy See for- 
merly exercised; and the Supreme Pontiff 
even less than anyone.” (Ferraris, Papa.) 

DEPOSITION in the strict sense 
(depositio perpetua) deprives a clerk of 
all right to exercise his orders, of his bene- 
fice and of jurisdiction. It is distinct, on 
the one hand, from mere privation, because 
deposition is perpetual, and, on the other 
hand, from degradation, because deposition 
is inflicted by the mere sentence of com- 
petent authority without any such cere- 
monies as accompany degradation, and 
because a deposed, unlike a degraded, per- 


.son still belongs to the clerical state, and 


enjoys the privileges of the canon and 
forum. The distinction between degrada- 
tion and deposition dates from the twelfth 
century. eposition, being an act of 
jurisdiction, can be inflicted by the bishop 
of the diocese, by the vicar-general acting 
in the bishop's name, and by the prelates 
of religious orders. Deposition is the 
punishment assigned in the canons for 
certain grave crimes, such as murder, per- 
jury, robbery, adultery, &c. 
DEPOSITION, BULL OF. Often 
as the celebrated bull of Pius V. is re- 
ferred to, its exact terms are but little 
known; we therefore subjoin an abstract 
of its contents. The bull begins Regnans 
in excelsis.“ After the opening passage, 
it proceeds: —“ But the party of the 
impious has become 80 powerful that 
there is now no place in the world left 
which they have not endeavoured to 
corrupt with their abominable doctrines, 
being supported by, amongst others, that 


1 Bellarm. De Potestate summi Pontificis, 
cap. ii. 
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flagitious woman, the pretended queen of 


England, Elizabeth; to whom, as to a 
safe asylum, all the most dangerous and 
mischievous characters have fled for 
shelter. This same queen, having seized 
the royal power, monstrously arrogating 
to herself the place of supreme head of 
the Church in all England, and the chief 
authority and jurisdiction over it, has 
plunged again into a gulf of misery and 
ruin a kingdom which long ago was con- 
verted to the Catholic faith and to sound 
and moral living (bonam frugem).“ 
After describing the forcible suppression 
of the true religion, Pius proceeds: She 
~ has ordered that books containing manifest 
he shall be used throughout the 
ingdom, and that the impious rites and 
institutes, modelled after the teaching of 
‘Calvin, which she herself has adopted 
and observes, shall be also conformed to 
by her subjects.” Driving out the true 
bishops, the members of religious orders, 
&c., and 9 all obedience to the 
Pope and any reference to Rome, “ she 
has compelled the greater number [of her 
subjects | to submit to her nefarious laws, 
to abjure the authority of the Roman 
Pontiff and the obedience due to him, 
and to recognise upon oath herself as 
their sole superior alike in things temporal 
and things spiritual. . . she has cast 
into prison Catholic bishops and parish- 
riests, where many, wasted away by 
ong sickness and sorrow, have expired 
in utter misery.” These things, he says, 
are “ palpable and notorious in the sight 
of all nations.” He has been informed 
that her“ mind is so stubbornly fixed and 
hardened,” that she not only despises the 
remonstrances of Catholic princes, “but 
will not even permit the nuncios of this 
See to cross into England to speak to her 
on this subject.” The Pope therefore 
declares that “the aforesaid Elizabeth, 
as a heretic: and a supporter of heretics, 
and those who adhere to her in the afore- 
said proceedings, have incurred the sen- 
tence of anathema, and are cut off from 
the unity of the body of Christ; more- 
over that she is deprived of her pretended 
ee over the aforesaid kingdom, and of 
dominion, dignity, and privilege what- 
ever.” He releases her subjects from 
any oath of fealty they have taken to her, 
and from all obedience and submission to 
her whatsoever. Those who obey her and 
her laws are bound and implicated in 
“the like sentence of anathema.” The 
date—April 27, 1570. 
On this bull it may be remarked that 


towards Spain, &c. 
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the attempts of the Holy See to depose 
Elizabeth stand by themselves. After 
her death nothing similar occurs; and 
yet the condition of Catholics in England 
grew worse from reign to reign, and it is 
notorious that the doctrine on which the 
bull rests continued to be held at Rome. 
This seems to show that when no hope 
could any more be reasonably entertained 
that the decision of the Holy See would 
have weight with the English people, all 
thought of exerting the deposing power 
was laid aside. But in 1570 things had 
not gone so far; the bull speaks of 
Elizabeth as a tyrant as well as a heretic ; 
the theory of it was, that the bulk of the 
nation, and the best part of it, were still 
attached to Catholicism, but were being 
dragooned by the government into heresy 
against their will. Hence the Pope might 
believe that by throwing the whole weight 
of Church censures on the side of the 
oppressed, he would encourage them to 
rise and cast off the tyranny. And so 
perhaps it might have been but for several 
special circumstances: for instance, the 
dread entertained by Englishmen generally 
of civil war, after the long aad terrible 
experience of the fifteenth century, the 
exceptional sagacity and energy of 
Elizabeth’s ministers, the dislike felt 
(“Concilia Magnes 
Britanniæ et Hiberniæ,” vol. iv. 1737.) 

DESCENT OF CHRIST INTO 
HELL. [See LIMBO.] 

DESECRATION OF CHURCHES, 
ALTARS, CHALICES, ETC. By 
consecration churches and altars are 
solemnly set apart to God’s service; by 
desecration they lose this sacred character, 
become unfit for the sacred uses which 
they were meant to serve, and need to be 
consecrated anew. 

A church is desecrated if the greater 
part of it is demolished—e.g. if the outer 
walls are destroyed, or if the greater part 
of them is demolished at one and the 
same time. A church does not lose its 
consecration if the roof falls in, because it 
is the walls, not the roof, which were 
specially consecrated [see DEDICATION OF 
CHURCHES]; or, again, if parts of the 
church are replaced by a new structure 
at intervals, even if in the end the whole 
building is new. 

An altar is desecrated (erecratur), 
(1) if the consecrated table 18 removed 
from the lower structure (this only applies 
to a fixed altar); (2) if it is broken to 
such an extent that not enough of it is 
left entire to support the chalice and 
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pen (8) if the seal of the sepulchre is 
roken, or if the sepulchre with the relics 
is removed. 

A chalice loses its consecration if so 
injured that it can no longer contain the 
consecrated wine ; also, according to St. 
Liguori and many other theologians, if it 
is regilt. 
he English word desectation may 
also be taken as equivalent to the Latin 
word pollutio. A church or cemetery is 
desecrated in this sense (polluitur) (1) by 
culpable homicide; (2) by shedding of 
blood, provided the act be grievously sin- 
ful; (8) by certain acts of an immoral or 
indecent character; (4) by the burial of 
an unbaptised person or of a person ex- 
communicated by name. If any of the 
cases cited above have occurred, and the 
fact is notorious, then the church or 
cemetery cannot be used till it has been 
purified or reconciled by the bishop ac- 
cording to a solemn form prescribed in 
the Pontifical. ö 

DEUS, IN ADIUTORIUM ME 
INTEuNDE (“ O God, come to my assis- 


tance”). The opening words of Ps. lxix., |- 


which are used at the beginning of each 
hour except compline. In matins the 

are preceded by the versicles ‘ Lord, 
thou wilt open my lips,” &c. We learn 
from Cassian (Coll. x. 10) that the words 
“ Deus, in adjutorium,” &c., were a 
common insulators prayer with the 
ancient monks, but it is uncertain whether 
they were used, as at present, in the 
divine office before St. Benedict’s time. 

DEUTERO-CANONICAL BOOKS. 
[See Canon. ] 

DEVIL AWD BVIL SPIRITS. 
Their personal existence is clearly taught 
both in the Old Testament and in the 
New. In the Hebrew Bible an “evil 
jee is said to have come on Saul 
(1 Sam. xvi. 14), and the sacrifices offered 
to idols are represented as really made to 
“ demons.” ? In Job i. 6, 12, ii. 7, and 


1 This opinion is now certain from a decree 
of SS. Cong. Rit., June 14, 1845. 
7 These demons are called Nyy or “ lords” 


Vulg. dæmonia) in Deut. xxxii. 17, Ps. evi. 

Vulg. cv.) 87. oyyy or “hairy beings,” 
like satyrs, in Levit. xvii. 7 (Vulg. again 
“ demons”). These satyrs“ are said to “dance” 
and to cry out to each other in waste places, 
Is. xiii. 21, xxxiv. 14 (the Vulg. in both places 
“pilosi,” “ pilosus ”). The student interested 
in such matters may be referred to Baudissin’s 
masterly treatise in the first vclume of his Stu- 
dien zur semitischen Religi ichte, where 
the apparent identification of idolatry with 
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two books written after the exile, viz. in 
Zach, iii. 1, 1 Paralip. xxi. 1, mention is 
made of “the adversary” or accusing 
spirit par excellence (Yg always 
with the article, except in the passage 
uoted from Paral. ). This Satan slandered 
ob 1 Pa incited 1 ig 1 the 
e, and opposed Josue the high priest. 
a le ald know from the Book of 
Wisdom, and from the Apocalypse in the 
New Testament, that it was he who took 
the form of a serpent and seduced our 
first parents, so that he is rightly called 
“devil” (did go; or “ slanderer, be- 
cause he not only slanders men before 
God, but also brings false accusations 
against God Himself. But the Hebrew 
Scriptures are far indeed from acknow- 
ledging a principle of evil able to offer 
any effectual oppenen to God. The 
first chapters of Job represent Satan as 
impotent for evil except by God's per- 
mission, and the same dependence of the 
devil on God is clearly implied in Zacha- 
rias, and in other places where the agency 
of false and lying spirits is described. 
We gain much fuller information from 
the New Testament. There we are told 
that the deyil is a spirit (Ephes. ii. 2); 
that he is a prince with evil angels subject 
to him (Matt. xii. 24-26, xxv. 41); that 
the demons were not originally evil, but 
fell through sin (2 Pet. li. 4, Jude 6); 
and it is at least a plausible inference 
from vi h ie 11105 iii. vi “ 770 
a neo , lest, being puffed up with pride, 
he fall 1 5 the draei of the devil,” 
that Satan fell by pride. All spiritual 
evil and error (2 Cor. xi. 14, 15), all 
which hinders the Gospel (1 Thess. ii. 18, 
Apoc. ii. 10), is traced ultimately to him. 
oreover, although Christ's death was 
intended to destroy the works of the devil, 
and has in fact done so to a great extent, 
still Satan has a terrible power over the 
world and its votaries, so much so that he 
is called the ruler and even the “ god ” of 
this world (John xii. 81, 2 Cor. iv. 4); 
and hence St. Paul (1 Cor. v. 5) regards 
exclusion from the Church as tantamount 
to a deliverance of the excommunicated 
person into the power of Satan. At last 
this power will be destroyed. Satan and 
his angels will he cast into the lake of 


demon-worship is fully discussed. Levit. xvii. 
7, Deut. xxxii. 17, Ps. cevi., 87 (see also 
2 Chron. xxviii. 23), are the strongest 3 
though they are not perhaps conclusive. But 
this view is clearly expressed in 1 Cor. x. 20. 

1 Some would add Ps. cix. 6. See Wright 
on Zachariah, p. 543. 
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fire and brimstone, where their torments 
will be everlasting. 

Such is the teaching which lies on 
the surface of Scripture, and little can be 
added to it from tradition or by theo- 
logical induction. The history of the 
doctrine on the devil and his angels is 
stated by Petavius in the third book of 
his treatise on the angels, from which the 
following account is taken. Even after it 
was universally held that the angels were 
pure spirits, some still clung to the belief 
that the devils after their fall changed 
their nature and became “partly ma- 
terial.” This opinion was defended by 
the Greeks at Florence, but is certainly 
false. The devil was the chief of these 
fallen spirits, and it is held by the greater. 
number of authors that he was originally 
the chief of all the angels. The terrible 
description of the fall of the king of 
Tyre in Ezechiel xxviii. has been inter- 
preted of the devil's fall, so much s9, 
indeed, that the name Lucifer commonly 
given to the devil is derived from this 
passage. But the reference to the devil, 
as Petavius rightly argues, is not con- 
tained in the literal meaning of the 
prophet’s words. Although condemned 
to the pains of hell immediately after 
their fall, still from time to time the 
devil and his angels wander in the air and 
over the earth. The common opinion 
among theologians is that wherever they 
go the demons are tortured by the fires 
of hell, though they are by no means 
agreed as to the way in which the fires of 
hell exercise this strange power over 
them. On the other hand it was com- 
monly held by ancient writers that the 
demons will not be tortured by the fire of 
hell till the day of judgment, and Petavius 
says one who maintains “that the devil 
and his angels are not yet tortured by that 
extreme and utmost torture, that they do 
not yet feel the efficacy of that fire in 
which the chief part of their damnation, 
so far as feeling and suffering go, consists, 
is not to be accused of error, much less of 
heresy.” On this theory the rebel angels 
will begin to experience the eternal tor- 
ments of hell fire at the day of judgment. 
But in any case it is certain from the 
words of Christ, “ Depart ye cursed into 
everlasting fire, prepared for the devil 
and his ls,” from the general teaching 
of the Fathers, and from the definition of 
the Fourth Lateran Council,’ that the 

1 Caput i. Adv. Albigenses, where, however, 


only everlasting pains of the devil (not of 
ons) are expressly mentioned, 
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devil and his angels are condemned with- 
out hope of pardon. 

DEVOLUTION. The jus devolutionis 
is that right by which, according to the 
canon law, when a patron has improperly 
exercised, or neglected to exercise, his 
canonical right of presenting to a benefice, 
he loses it for that time, and the right 
passes to the ecclesiastical dignitary of 
next higher rank. This is the bishop, 
when any patron under his jurisdiction, 
whether an individual or a corporation, 
is chargeable with the neglect; the arch- 
bishop, when the neglect is in one of his 
suffragans ; the Pope, when the election 
of an archbishop, bon, or abbot, has 
been made uncanonically, or not made in 
time. By the Concordat of Vienna in 
1448, the right of devolution was granted 
to the Pope both in these cases and in 
the event of the election being rejected 
for other defects. 

The State law of different countries in 
modern times frequently prevents the 
exercise of this canon right. In 
France it is excluded altogether; the 
bishop has the sole right of collation to 
the benefices vacant in his diocese. In 
Prussia, Wurtemberg, and Baden, the 
right exists, but in a very restricted form. 
(Permaneder, in Wetzer and Welte.) 

DEVOTION, FEASTS OF. A 
word commonly used to mark feasts 
which were once holidays of obligation, 
but are so no longer, the precept of 
3 Mass and resting from servile 
works having been annulled by the Holy 
See and the special observance of the 
feasts in question having been left to the 
devotion of the faithful. 

DIACONICUNE (Scaxomxdv). A build- 
ing attached to ancient basilicas, much 
the same as secretarium or sacristy. It 
was divided (1) into the reception-room 
(salutatorium or receptortum, oixos do- 
rares) in which the bishop was 
received by the clergy and also gave 
audiences. It was in such a reception- 
room that Theodosius begged absolution 
from St. Ambrose. (2) The sacristy 
proper (mutatortum, restiarium), where 
the deacons kept the sacred vessels to be 
used at Mass, &c., and the priests put 
their vestments on and off, before and 
after officiating. So chamber (ya{o- 
gvAaxtov) in which books, church-plate, 
vestments, &c., not required for imme- 
diate use, were kept. Councils were often 
held in a dtaconicum; so were eccle- 


siastical courts. The bishop's corpse was 
also laid out here before burial. 
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DIES IR. [See Hymns. 

DIMISSORIALS (litera dimissoriœ, 
seu reverende). In its most general 
sense, leave to be ordained, with testi- 
mony to fitness either expressed or im- 
plied. This licence may be given— 

1. By the Roman Pontiff, who can 
grant letters dimissory to ordinands from 
any part of the world, authorising their or- 
dination by any Catholic bishop. The Po 
can also confer orders on anyone whom he 
judges fit to receive them, without wait- 
ing for letters dimissory from any bishop. 

2. By any bishop to his own subjects 
(suis subdit is). There are four ways by 
which a clerk may be the subditus of a 
bishop, technically called origo, domi- 
cilium, beneficium, triennalis commen- 
satio. That is—either his native place, or 


his present domicile, or the benefice which | him di 


he enjoys, is within the bishop’s diocese ; 
or else he has lived in the bishop's 
family, and been upper ed by him, for at 
least three years. e last two grounds 
of subjection having been frequently 
abused in the seventeenth century, so 
that men of dubious antecedents were 
ordained by bishops to whose dioceses 
they did not properly belong, on the 
1 0 of holding, or being promised, 

nefices in them, or of having lived in 
their families, Innocent XI., by the Con- 
stitution“ Speculatores (1694), forbade 
that any clerk, already tonsured or pro- 
moted to minor orders by his own biahiop, 
should be promoted to higher orders by 
any other bishop on the title of a benefice 
obtained in his diocese, unless such clerk 
should first have obtained and exhibited 
to the ordaining bishop letters dimissory 
from the bishop of origin, or of domicile, 
or from both if necessary, bearing favour- 
able testimony as to his birth, age, charac- 
ter, and conduct. 

8. By abbots, or other superiors of 
orders, authorising and recommending 
their own subjects for ordination. Abbots 
may not give dimissorials to seculars.! The 
rule is, that the dimissorials of an abbot 
should be directed to the bishop of the 
diocese in which the monastery is situated ; 
if, however, he be absent, or not about to 
hold an ordination, they may be addressed 
to any other bishop. A decree on this 
150 was published by Clement VIII. 
in 1595. Certain orders have particular 

rivileges: thus, by a Constitution of 
regory XIII., confirmed by Paul V., the 
rectors of Jesuit houses can grant dimis- 
sorials to clerks of their society addressed 
1 Concil. Trid. sess. xxiii. De Ref. c. 10. 
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to any Catholic bishop whatsoever. Fran- 
ciscans of the Observance enjoy the same 
privilege in the West Indies and the parts 
adjoining, by a grant of Urban VIII. 
Some maintain that, in consequence of a 
concession made by Clement VII. to the 
Portuguese congregation of St. John the 
Evangelist, all regulars enjoy the same 
paneer but this appears doubtful. 

4. By a vicar-general, but only in 
the absence of the bishop, or, if he be not 
absent, by his express permission. 

5. By vicars-capitular, sede vacante, 
but only after the expiration of a year 
from the date of the vacancy in ordinary 
cases. If, however, the case of the Le 
cant be one of urgency, on account of his 
having received, or being about to receive, 
a benefice, the vicar-capitular may grant 
im dimissorials within the year. (Fer- 
raris, Ordo, Ordinare, art. iii. § 36.) 

DIOCESE (dioicnors, administration). 
The name by which the tract of country 
with its population falling under the pas- 
torate of a Christian bishop is now uni- 
versally designated belonged originally 
to the civil hierarchy. The bishops, taking 
up from the Apostles the work of teaching 
and converting the world, exercised their 
jurisdiction for the most part over the 
Christians of a single city and a small 
district surrounding it. This was their 
mapotxia, the abode of the Christian 
mdporxot (l Pet. ii. II), who, few in 
number amidst the masses of the heathen, 
lived in the world as passing strangers 
and sojourners rather than as citizens. 
The word dtoixnots occurs several times 
in Cicero’s letters to designate an Eastern 
province or district ; but the wide-spread 
official use of the name seems to have 
been due to the organisation of the em- 
a begun by Diocletian and continued 

y Constantine. “The whole empire was 
divided into twelve dioceses, the smallest 
of which—Britain—consisted of four pro- 
vinces, the largest—Oriens—of sixteen.” ! 
Each diocese was governed by a Vicarius, 
with the rank of spectabilis. The word 
gradually acquired an ecclesiastical use, 
but its meaning varied. In Africa, by 
the end of the fourth century, it seems to 
have meant nearly what we mean by it 
now, for the fifth canon of the Second 
Council of Carthage (390) provides for the 
. of new bishops, the consent 
of the bishop of the original “ diocese” 
being first obtained. But in the East, as 
shown by the canons of Chalcedon, it 


1 Roman Provincial Administration, W. T. 
Arnold, 1879, 
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for a long time signified a patriarchate 
or tract of country containing several 
€rapxiat, provinces. Hincmar, Arch- 
bishop of Rheims, writing to Pope Nicholas, 
uses the term as equivalent to the modern 
province, the jurisdiction of a metropoli- 
tan having 8 an sees under him. In 
England it was not till the thirteenth 
5 the word came into common 
use. e speaks of an “episcopatus,” 
or a “provincia,” or an “ ecclesia,” but 
never of a! diœcesis; nor can the term 
be found in the much later chronicles of 
Symeon of Durham and Henry of Hunt- 
tingdon ; it begins to occur, but not fre- 
quently, in the works of Matthew Paris, 
and then in the precise sense which we 
now attach to it. Ducange considers that 
this was an abuse of the term, and that 
the proper name for a bishop's diocese was 
Parochia. A much more strange abuse 
crept in in France in the Carolingian era, 
when, as we see from the canons of some 
French councils, and the capitularies of 
Charlemagne, dicecesis ” was in the 
sense of “parish.” After the thirteenth 
century the present signification of the 
word became firmly established. 

The “Mappa Mundi” of Gervase of 
Canterbury gives the titles of about three 
hundred and fifty Catholic dioceses asexist- 
ing near the end of the twelfth century; but 
the list is imperfect by his own confession. 
In England and Wales, he enumerates two 
pone and twenty dioceses; in Scot- 

, eleven dioceses ; in Ireland, four pro- 
vinces and thirty-three dioceses. The sees 
of Gloucester, Oxford, and Peterborough 
were erected by Henry VIII. with the 
authority of Parliament, but the arrange- 
ment was not confirmed by the Holy See. 
The sees of the ancient English and 
Scottish hierarchy, anion oom Angli- 
-can or ceased to exist, the Pope has in 
our own day (1850) divided England and 
Wales anew into fourteen dioceses,’ form- 
ing one province under the Archbishop of 
Westminster, and Scotland (1878) into 
six dioceses, whereof one—Glasgow—is an 
archdiocese without suffragan sees, the 
other five form one province under the 
Archbishop of St. Andrews and Edin- 
burgh. Ireland, having in spite of perse- 
cution adhered to Oatholic unity, retains 
of course her ancient diocesan organisa- 
tion unimpsired, although the temporalities 
of the sees are lost, and some of them 
have been consolidated with others. 


1 One of these, Middlesborough, was se- 
parated from Leeds and made a distinct diocese 
in 1880. 
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The total number of Catholic dioceses 
at the present day, including twelve Patri- 
archal sees, amounts, according to. the 
computation in the Gerarchta Cattolica 
for 1880, to eight hundred and capes Cutan 

Diocesan statutes, . by a bishop 
in Synod, are a part of the jus canonicum 
epectale, which is defined as “that law 
which has been enacted only for a par- 
ticular place, province, diocese, or commu- 
nity, and is not binding outside the limits 
of the same.“! 

DIONYSIUS THE ARZOPAGITSH. 
The great theological importance of the 
works attributed to Dionysius makes it 
necessary to say something of them here, 
though literary and biographical articles 
do not enter into the plan of this Dic- 
tionary. We know from Acts xvii. 34, 
that Dionysius was converted by St. Paul 
daring his visit to Athens. He is called 
„the Areopagite "—1.e. he was an assessor 
in the court which bore that name. The 
New Testament tells us nothing more 
about him, for there is no reason given to 
suppose that Damaris, a woman converted 
at the same time, was his wife. But 
another Dionysius, bishop of Corinth and 
among the earliest of Christian writers, 
informs us that the Areopagite became 
bishop of Athens, and this no doubt may 
be safely accepted as fact.? Later writers 
say that he was martyred.® 

It was long the general belief in the 
West that St. Dionysius the Areopagite 
became afterwards bishop of Paris and 
sbed his blood there. But this belief 
cannot be reconciled with ancient evidence. 
There is no trace of it during the early 
centuries, and we have positive proof that 
St. Dionysius of Paris was a different 
person from the Areopagite. St. Gregory 
of Tours speaks of the former as coming 
to France after 250. The Martyrology 
of Usuard distinguishes the feast of St. 
Dionysius on October 3 from that of his 
namesake, Dionysiusof Paris,on October9. 
We need not give further reasons, easy as 
it would be to do so, against an identifica- 
tion once defended with great tenacity and 
great learning, but long since rejected by 
all competent critics. 

The following works are attributed to 
Dionysius the Areopagite :—(1) a treatise 
“On the IIeavenly Hierarchy ;” (2) a 
treatise “On the Ecclesiastical Hier- 
arvhy;” (3) another “On Divine Names; 


1 Ferraris, Jus,” § 22. 
2 Apud Euseb. iii. 4, iv. 23. 
3 Niceph. fii. 11, quoted by Meyer on the 


| Acts. 
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(4) another “On Mystical Theology; 
(5) ten letters addressed to John the 
Apostle, Titus, Polycarp, &c. &c. 

The first historical notice of these 
works occurs in the contemporary ac- 
count! of a conference held in 533 at 
Constantinople, between the Catholics on 
the one hand and the Severian Mono- 
physites on the other, by the command of 
the Emperor J ey i heretics 

roduced writings of the Areopagite in 
5 ort of their errors. The “orthodox 
replied that these writings could not be 
enuine, otherwise they would have been 
nown to and used by the ancients, espe- 
cially by Cyril, Athanasius, and the Nicene 
Fathers. However, these writings soon 
obtained general recognition in the East, 
and Gregory the Great had at least heard 
of them about the year 590. In 827 a 
copy of the supposed writings of Diony- 
sius was sent by Michael the Stammerer 
to Louis le Débonnaire son of Charle- 
magne. They were translated into Latin 
by Scotus Erigena, and there have been 
many subsequent versions. Inthe middle 
ages, Dionysius had immense authority 
with Catholic theologians; and in a wor 
written a few years ago to defend the 
authenticity of the works attributed to 
Dionysius, Msgr. Darboy alleges that there 
is scarcely a passage in them which has 
not been quoted by St. Thomas of Aquin. 
till, historical scholars, such as Le 
Noury, Tillemont, Dupin, &c., have de- 
monstrated the spurious character of the 
works in question. The objection made 
at Constantinople, viz. that Cyril and 
Athanasius (we may add Eusebius) are 
silent concerning them, admits of no satis- 
factory reply. Facts and institutions are 
| ie the pseudo-Dionysius which 
happened and arose long after the age of 
the Areopagite. When the forger, who 
was evidently a Christian imbued with 
the philosophy of the later Platonists, really 
lived, it is much harder to say. Pearson 
places the composition of the Dionysian 
writings before 340 ; the learned Domini- 
can Lequien, at the end of the fifth century. 
Other scholars, such as Daillé and Dr. 
Westcott, put them later still. It need 
scarcely be said that medisval writers 
may well have found much that is true 
in these writings, mistaken as they were 
about their origin. (See 1 ea Dis- 
sertation in his edition of St. John Dama- 
scene; Pearson, “ Vindic. Ignat.”; Tille- 
mont, &c.) 


1 Or rather in a Latin version of the account. 
Hefele, Concil. ii. 748. 
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DIPTYCHS. The word diptych 
5 was originally applied to any- 
thing folded double. Thua Homer i Os 
of a mantle “folded double” (8irrvyxov) 
round the shoulders. But the adjective 
diptych came to be used most commonly 
as an epithet of tablets (3 Aros or de rio), 
so that diptych signified two leaves or 
tablets bound together by a hinge. Some- 
times several leaves were so fastened to- 
gether and called rpirruxa, revranrvya, or 
ron Tu d. They were used for sending 
short letters, as memorandum books, &c. 
They were often made of costly material, 
worn partly as ornaments at the girdle, 
and sent as presents to friends, to cients, 
or to persons of distinction. 

It is uncertain at what time the 
Christian Church began to make use of 
diptychs in the liturgy, but we know that 
in Chrysostom’s time the custom was fully 
established. It was continued among the 
Latins down to the twelfth, among the 
Greeks down to the fifteenth, century. 
They were called “ holy tablets,” “ mysti- 
cal tablets,” “ mystical diptychs,” “ eccle- 
siastical catalogues,” &c. The “ diptychs 
of the living ” contained the names of the 
Pope, patriarchs, the bishop? and clergy 
of the church, often also of neighbouring 
churches, those who offered the Euchar- 
istic gifts, benefactors of the church, the 
Emperor and Empress, &c. The “di 
tychs of the dead ” contained as a rule 
the names which had once been inscribed 
in the diptychs of the living—e.g. those of 
former bishops of the particular church, 
and also of other bishops, &c., specially 
revered there. The diptychs also con- 
tained the names of the Blessed Virgin, 
martyrs, and other saints. The insertion 
of a name always implied that the perso 
bearing it was living or had died in 
Catholic communion, for heresy, schism, 
and other crimes which were punished 
by excommunication, caused a name to 
be erased from tho oy P Thus, ex- 
clusion from the diptychs was often equi- 
valent to a decision that the person so 
disgraced was to be regarded as a heretic, 
while the reinsertion of the name implied 
that his case had been examined and his 
innocence proved. 

The way in which the diptychs were 
used at Mass varied in different times and 
places. Originally, the deacon read out 
the names from the ambo; later the deacon 
or sub-deacon read them in a low voice to 
the priest celebrating at the altar; later 
still, the diptychs were merely laid on 
the altar, and the priest in his prayer re- 
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membered the names inscribed without 
actually reciting them. Again, the time 
at which the diptychs were used at Mass 
varied. Often the diptychs both of the 
living and dead were read after the ser- 
mon or (more frequently) after the offer- 
tory. Sometimes, as in the liturgies of St. 
Basil and St. Chrysostom, the diptychs 
were used after the consecration. 125 the 
Roman liturgy from the earliest times, 
the names of the living were read before, 
those of the dead after, the consecration. 
It is said that the diptychs led to the 
formation of Church Calendars, and these 
in turn gave rise to Martyrologies. It is 
still more important to observe that the 
diptychs have left their mark in the pre- 
sent Roman Missal. In the prayer of the 
Canon, “Te igitur,” the priest mentions 
by name the reigning Pope and the bishop 
of the diocese. At the Memento, 
Domine,” he pauses and silently commends 
to God benefactors, friends, &c., who are 
still living. At the Communicantes” 
he recites the names of the Blessed Virgin, 
the saints, &c. All this occurs before the 
consecration. After the consecration, in 
the fifth prayer of the Canon, the priest 
makes a memento of the dead. th 
mementos in some MS. Missals retain the 
title “ oratio super or “ supra diptycha.” 
(See Kraus, “ „ ; Bene- 
dict XIV., De Missa, ii. 18 and 17.) 
DIRECTOR Yum. A list, drawn up 
by authority of the bishop, containing 
directions as to the Mass and office to be 
said on each day of the year. The number 
of feasts in the present calendar, and the 
frequent necessity of transferring some, 
commemorating or omitting others, makes 
the Directorium or, as it is usually called, 
“Ordo,” ne for the clergy. In 
ancient times the bisho published orally 
the list of the feasts iok observed. The 


bishops had to follow the directions of 
their Eaa and he in con- 
formed to the ordinances of the Roman 


bishop, who based his direction on the 
reckoning or “computus ecclesiasticus ” 
of the Alexandrian Church. Very often 
in the ancient Church a list of moveable 
feasta was hung to the Paschal candle. 


1 The Catholic Directory, familiar to English 
Catholics, contains besides the Ordo a list of 
clergy, churches, etc. The first number of the 
Laity’s Directory (we take these facts from an 
interesting article by Mr. Thurston in the Month 
for February 1882) seems to have appeared in 
1759. It was followed a few years later by 
another directory published with ecclesiastical 
Appro nation, aud this latter after 1788 was the 
sole directory. In 1798 the list of Catholic 
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DISCALCED. Going without shoes 
—bare-footed. Certain orders of friars 
practise this austerity, which was first 
introduced among the Friars Minors of 
the Strict Observance by the Blessed 
John of Guadaloupe, about the year 
1500. The Carmelite reform both of 
men and women, instituted by St. Teresa, 
is also discalced. The discalced August- 
inians (Hermits) were founded by Father 
Thomas of Jesus, a Portuguese, about the 
same time. (Hélyot, Déchaussés.) 

DISCIPLINE. The word disciplina 
means, first, instruction; then that which 
is taught—e.g. science or doctrinal system; 
lastly, order or regulations maintained in 
a family, army, or the like. Usually, dis- 
cipline in its ecclesiastical sense signifies 
the laws which bind the subjects of the 
Church in their conduct, as distinct from 
dogmas or articles of faith, which affect 
their belief. 

Such disciplinary laws may be of 
divine institution, attested by Scripture or 
Apostolic tradition, and in that case they 
are inalterable. For example, the supre- 
macy of the Pope over the whole Church, 
the government of the faithful a sear E 
and many similar points of discipline, 
were settled once for all by divine autho- 
rity and cannot be changed. The Church, 
however, has power to add disciplinary 
laws according to the requirements of 
different times and circumstances, and 
these laws all Christians whom they con- 
cern are bound to obey. The Church has 
this power, not only because it belongs to 
any well-constituted community, but also 
because she speaks in the name of Him to 
whom all power has been given in heaven 
and on earth; and the Church, having 
the right to make such laws, has also the 

ower to alter them. If they have been 
imposed by a Pope or council, or have 
become in any other way part of the 
general law of the Church, supreme 
authority may relax or annul them, and 
on the same principle bishops or other 
local superiors may change laws made by 
themselves or their predecessors. 

Thus the discipline of the Church 
may alter and has altered from age to 
age. Atone time married persons were 
allowed to enter holy orders; this is no 
longer the case in the Latin Church. The 
ceremonies of Mass have been gradually 
perfected. New feasts have been intro- 


churches in London was given for the first time. 
A book with the title Catholic Directory was 

ublished in 1837, and in 1889 became the sole 
English directory. 
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duced; the severity of fasts has been 
mitigated. At this day, the discipline of 
one place may differ in important parti- 
culars from that which prevails in another. 
But the infallibility of the Church is our 
security that she will never sanction dis- 
cipline contrary to sound faith or morals, 
and the Holy Ghost, who animates her, 
will provide that all things be ordered 
sweetly and wisely, as time and place 
uire, 

DISCIPLINE OF THE SECRET 
(aiso ina arcani). The term is not 
ound in ancient writers, and first occurs 
in a German author, Meier, who made use 
of it in a treatise “ De Recondita Ecelesiee 
Theologia,” published at Helmstadt in 
1677.) It has been in common use ever 
since, as a convenient name for the 
custom which prevailed in the early 
Church of concealing from heathen and 
catechumens the more sacred and mys- 
terious doctrines and rites of the Catholic 
religion, either by not mentioning them 
at all or by mentioning them only in 
enigmatical language, unintelligible or 
even misleading except to those who 
were initiated into its meaning. The 
reader will see on a moment’s consideration 
the dogmatic and controversial impor- 
` tance of the matter, Little stress can be 
laid on the infrequent mention of the 
real presence, the mystery of the Trinity 
and the like in early writers, if the exist- 
ing discipline restrained them from speak- 
ing openly on such subjects in books which 
might fall into the hands of the general 
public; and the same discipline may help 
to explain the fact that they sometimes 
express themselves on the Christian 
mysteries in language which seems strange 
and inadequate to us. 

There can be no reasonable doubt as 
to the fact that this discipline of the 
secret did exist in the early Church. It 
arose from several causes. In times of 
persecution the Christians were afraid to 
speak openly and frankly about their 
worship and doctrine, from the natural 
fear that such disclosures would expose 
them to further injury and interruption. 
Moreover, they regarded the truth as a 
sacred deposit, and they were afraid of 
communicating it to those who would mis- 
understand it or laugh it to scorn. They 
were mindful of our Lord’s admonition 
not to cast pearls before swine (Matt. vii. 6) 
and of the Apostle’s declaration that he 
fed the Corinthians with milk, not with 


1 Probst, Kirchliche Disciplin in den drei 
ersten christlichen Jahrhunderten, p. 806. 
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strong meat, because they were not able 
to bear it. A few instances will be 
enough to prove the point and at the 
same time to illustrate the nature of the 
discipline in question. ‘ That it existed 
even as a rule, says Cardinal Newman,! 
“with respect to the Sacraments, seems 
to be confessed on all hands.“ It is well 
known that the heathens and catechumens 
were not allowed to be present at the 
whole of the Mass, and that a distinction 
was made between the Mass of the faith- 
ful and the Mass of the catechumens.“ 
Again, Minucius Felix, Athenagoras, 
Tatian, Theophilus, Arnobius, in their 
Apologies for the Christian religion pre- 
serve an absolute silence on the holy Eu- 
charist. The famous inscription discovered 
at Autun in 1839 exemplifies another mode 
in which this discipline was observed. 
„Take the food sweet as honey of the 
saviour of the holy ones, eat and drink 
holding the fish in thy hands — words 
perfectly intelligible to Christians, among 
whom the “ ” meant “ Jesus Christ 
Son of God, the Saviour” (Iyus ="Incots 
Xptords beov vids h i), received first in 
the hands, then in the mouth of the 
communicant, but mere jargon to those 
who were outside the Church. So, again, 
id tear speaks of the soul on its conversion 
to the Church as initiated into the “ mys- 
teries of the faithful (sacramenta fidelium, 
an expression which must include the 
sacraments), ‘“‘ which those know who are 
initiated ;” and, again, “ of those venerable 
and sublime mysteries which those know 
who may be permitted to do so. Even 
when persecution was over the secrec 
with regard to the sacraments was still 
maintained. Chrysostom in a letter to 
Pope Innocent I. tells him how “ the 
blood of Christ had been spilt” during a 
tumult in a church of Constantinople. 
In such a letter no caution in lang 
was called for. But his biographer 
Palladius in a published book says “the 
overturned the symbols.”> At a syno 
held at Antioch in 340 the Catholic 
bishops indignantly accuse the Arians of 
letting catechumens, and even heathens, 
hear the“ mysteries discussed.“ 

That this discipline existed “in other 
respects is plain from the nature of the 
case, and from the writings of the Apolo- 


1 Development, p. 27. 

? Constit. Apost, ii. 57. 

5 Hom. viii. n. 4, in Exod. 

4 In Jos. Hom. iv.: “quos nosse fas est.” 
5 Döllinger, Lehre der Eucharistie, p. 15. 
6 Ibid. p. 18. 
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gists, Minucius Felix and Arnobius, in 
controversy with pagans, imply a denial 
that 0 the Obristians, atte altars ; 
et Tertullian speaks expressly of the 
jen Dei in the church. What can we 
say but that the Apologists deny altars 
tn the sense in which they ridicule them, 
or that they deny that altars such as the 
n altars were tolerated by Christians ? 
And in like manner Minucius allows that 
there were no temples among Christians ; 
yet they are distinctly recognised in the 
edicts of the Dioclesian era, and are 
known to have existed at a still, earlier 
date.“ 

It has been already shown incidentally 
that the discipline of the secret is based 
on Seriptural precept, and was in force 
at least 75 5 the close of the second 
century. Even atius may perhaps 
ve faa it in aon when 1 describes 
the Christians of Ephesus as “ initiated 
along with St. Paul.“ It was enforced 
with different degrees of strictness accor- 
ding to circumstances. Sometimes, to 
meet the calumnies of heathen and more 
particularly of heretics, it was necessary 
to speak out, so that it does not follow, 
because Justin and Irenæus express them- 
selves with considerable fullness on the 
Eucharist, that the discipline of the secret 
was unknown to them. After the sixth 
century the need for the old reserve 
passed away. (Schelstrate, “De Disciplina 
Arcani,” Rome, 1685; Probst, h- 
liche Disciplin,” &c., part iii. c. 2.) 

DISPENSATION. The relaxation 
of a law in a particular case. The neces- 
sity of dispensation arises from the fact 
that a law which is made for the general 
good may not be beneficial in this or that 
special case, and therefore may be right! 
relaxed with respect to an individual, 
while it continues to bind the community. 
Dispensation must be carefully dis- 
tinguished from the interpretation of a 
law, though the two are often confused 
with one another in common speech. 
Thus, a person so ill that he cannot fast 
without serious injury to his health needs 
no dispensation, because he is by the 
nature of the case exempt from the law. 
On the other hand, though he may be 
able to fast, his health, occupations, &c., 
may make it suitable that the law should 
be relaxed in his favour; for this purpose 
a dispensation is required, and he must 
apply to some one possessed of authority 
to grant it. Anyone may interpret the 

1 Newman, Development, p. 27. 
3 Ad Ephes. xii. 
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law who hàs sufficient knowledge sand 
impartiality to do so, but jurisdiction is 
needed in order to dispense. 

The general principle is that the law- 
giver, from whom the law derives ita 
force, has power to relax it. So again, 
a superior may relax the laws of his pre- 
decessors, because his power is equal to 
theirs, or of his inferiors, because his 
power is greater. But an inferior cannot 
dispense in the laws of his superiors unless 
by power delegated to him for that end. 

God Himself cannot give a dispen- 
sation, in the strict sense of the word, 
from the natural law. “From the pre- 
cepts of the decalogue,” says St. Thomas, 
“ no dispensation of whatsoever kind can 
be given,” and to the objection that God 
who made the ten commandments can 
unmake them, he replies, “God would 
deny Himself if he did away with the 
order of his justice, since He is identical 
with his own justice, and therefore God 
cannot give a dispensation making it 
lawful for a man to neglect the due order 
to God, or exempting him from sub- 
mission to the order of his justice even 
in those things which concern the re- 
lations of men to each other.“! God, 
however, can change the circumstances in 
such a manner that the case no longer 
falls under the law. He could, for ex- 
ample, as supreme Lord and proprietor of 
all, make over the goods of the Egyptians 
to the Israelites, so that the latter could 
take them without committing robbery. 
He could, as the Lord of all that lives, 
deprive Isaac of life and make Abraham 
the executioner. Further, just as a man 
may remit a debt, so God may free a 
man from the obligation incurred to Him 
by oath or vow. Lastly, God can of 
course dispense from the positive law 
which he has imposed—e.g. he could have 
dispensed a Jew from the law of circum- 
cision, the Sabbath, &c. We may now 

ass on to consider the actual law of the 
Ohureh on dispensations. 

The Pope can dispense from obligations 
to God which a man has incurred of his 
own free will —i. e. by oath or vow. This 
power belongs to him as the successor of 
St. Peter to whom Ohrist gave the power 
of binding and loosing. He can also 
dispense in all matters of ecclesiastical 


1 St. Thom. 1 2ndæ, qu. 100, a. 8. The opinion 
of Occam, D’Ailly, and Gerson that God could 
dispense from the precepts of the decalogue has 
long been abandoned. The Scotists held that 
God could dispense from the precepts of the 
second table except that against lying. 
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law. Bishops, by their ordinary power, 
can dispense from the statutes of the 
diocesan synods, &c., and they can dis- 
pense individuals from the general laws 
of the Church, or from obligations under 
which they have placed themselves to 
God, in such cases as frequently occur— 
e.g. in most vows, in fasts, abstinences, 
3 of feasts, Ke. But by reason 
of privilege, lawful custom or necessity, 
the dispensing power of the bishop is 
often extended. Custom has also given 
arish poar poner to dispense individuals 

m fasta, abstinences, abstinence from 
servile work on feasts, and the like. As 
a rule, a person who has received power 
to di from a superior by delegation 
cannot sub-delegate. 

A reason is always needed before a 
dispensation can be lawfully given. Ifa 
superior dispenses without cause in his 
own law or in that of an inferior, the 
dispensation, though unlawful, is valid. If, 
however, an inferior to whom dispensing 
power has been delegated uses it without 
reason, the dispensation is null and void. 
In all cases it is taken for granted that a 
dispensation is only given on the tacit 
condition that the statements of the 
papon who petitions for it are true. 

ncealment or falsehood in an essential 
matter affecting the motive which induced 
the superior to dispense, renders the dis- 
pensation null, 

A dispensation ceases if recalled ; if it 
is renounced and the renunciation is 
accepted by the superior; also, in certain 
cases, if the cause for which the dis- 
N was given no longer exists. 

hat those cases are it is not so easy to 
determine. According to Suarez, a dis- 
pensation from one single obligation—e.g. 
a vow—continues even when the cause for 
which it was granted is there no longer, 
provided the dispensation has been ac- 
cepted and used before the cause ceased. 
On the contrary, dispensations which 
virtually relax a series of obligations—e.g. 
from fasting each day in Lent—expire 
with the cause which induced the superior 
to grant them. 

DIVORCE, in its widest sense, sig- 
nifies a separation made between man and 
wife on sufficient grounds and by lawful 
authority. It may dissolve the marriage 
bond altogether, so that the man or woman 
is free to contract a fresh marriage (se- 
paratio quoad vinculum) ; or it may simply 
relieve one of the parties from the obliga- 
tion of living with the other (separatio 
quoad torum et mensam), 
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No human power can dissolve the 
bond of marriage when ratified and con- 
summated between baptised persons. But 

(1) The marriage bond may be dis- 
solved, even between baptised persons, by 
Papal authority, if the marriage has not 
been consummated. Such at least is the 
common doctrine of canonists and theolo- 
gians; nor does Billuart, who holds the 
opposite opinion, deny that such divorces 


have been granted by Martin V., Paul III., 
Pius IV., and Gregory XIII. 
(2) It may be dissolved in similar 


circumstances by the solemn religious 
profession of either party. This point 
was defined at Trent, sess. xxiv., can. 6; 
the principle had been already laid down 
by Innocent III., who professed to follow 
the example of his predecessors, and it 
is justified by the example of ancient 
saints, who left their brides before con- 
summation of marriage to lead a life of 
al 0 continence. The engagement 
y which they bound themselves to con- 
tinence may be considered equivalent 
to a solemn religious profession in later 
times. 

(3) If two unbaptised persons have 
contracted marriage, this marriage, even 
if consummated, may be dissolved, sup- 
posing one of the parties embraces the 
Ohristian religion and the other refuses to 
live peaceably and without insult to the 
Ohristian selina in the married state. 
This principle is laid down by Inno- 
cent III., and is founded on the “ dis- 
pensation of the apee as it is called, 
in 1 Cor. vii. 12-15. 

In all other cases the marriage bond 
is indissoluble, and, besides this, married 
persons are bound to live together, as 
man and wife. They may, however, 
separate by mutual consent; and, again, i 
one party exposes the other to grave 
danger of body or soul, or commits adul- 
tery, the innocent partner may obtain a j - 
dicial separation, or even refuse to cohabit 
without waiting for the sentence of the 
judge, provided always that the offence is 
clearly proved. If the innocent party has 
condoned the adultery, the right of separa- 
tion on that ground is forfeited—unless, of 
course the offence is repeated. (From 
Billuart, St. Liguori, Gury, De Matri- 
monio.”) 

DOCETÆ (from ĉoxeiv, to seem,” 
because they attributed to Christ an 
apparent but not a real humanity) were 
not a special sect. The name descri 
a feature common to the doctrine of many 
early heresies—viz. the denial that Jesus 
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Christ was true man. The name occurs in 
Theodoret,' but the tendency which it de- 
scribes dates from the heresies of Apostolic 
times. Thus Cerinthus distinguished be- 
tween Ohrist and Jesus: the latter, he 
said, was a mere man, born in the 
natural way; the former, an on, or 
spiritual , who descended on him at 
his baptism, but afterwards took flight 
and left Jesus to suffer alone. St John, 
in his first Epistle (iv. 2), alludes to a 
heresy of this kind in the words, Every 
spirit which confesseth that Jesus Christ 
is come in the flesh is of God; and every 

irit which dissolveth Jesus is not of 

od.“ It is because the Church of his 
time was in conflict with this form of 
error that St. tius insists so strenu- 
ously on the reality of the Incarnation in 
opposition to those who said Ohrist's 
“í sufferings are visionary, being themselves 
visionary. This Docetic tendency was 
further bayer by Marcion, who main- 
tained that Christs body was a mere 
phantom.“ The error of the Docets, in a 
modified form, was revived by the Apol- 
linarists, who denied the reality of Ohrist's 
human soul, and by the Eutychians, who 
represented his humanity as absorbed in 
the divine nature. 

DOCTOR ANGELICUS. The name 
given to St Thomas of Aquin. Ruysbroch 
was called Ecstaticus ; St. Bernard, Melli- 
fluus; Alexander of Hales, Irrefragabilis ; 
Durandus (de Sancto Porciano), lu- 
tissimus; St. Buonaventura, Seraphicus ; 
Occam, Singularis; Henry of Ghent, So- 
lemnis; Duns Scotus, Subtilis. 

DOCTOR OF THE CHURCH. 
Three things, says Benedict XIV. are 
required to make a Doctor of the Church. 
First, he must have had learning so emi- 
nent that it fitted him to be a doctor not 
only in the Church but of the Church 
(“ doctor ipsius ccclesi ”) so that through 
him “ the darkness of error was scattered, 
dark things were made clear, doubts 
resolved, the difficulties of Scripture 
opened.” Next, he must have shown 
heroic sanctity. Turn a h, as we 
shall see presently, this last condition has 
not always been insisted on—the title of 
“ Doctor of the Church” must be con- 
ferred by a declaration of the Pope or of 
a General Council. Four Doctors of the 
Church are named in the canon law: viz. 
Ambrose, Augustine, Jerome, Gregory. 


1 See Petav. De Incarnat. ad init. 

3 5d Joxety wexorOdvar avrdy, avrot Orres 70 
Sexetv. Ad Trall. 10. 

3 Tertull. De Carne Christi, cap. i. 
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Besides these, other saints enjoy the title 
and cultus due to a Doctor of the Church 
without a formal declaration of Pope or 


sologus. 
adds that a part of the cultus usually 
assigned to doctors is given to St. Hilary, 
in whose office the gospel and prayer but 
not the antiphon, and to St. Athanasius 
and St. Basi] , Who have only the antiphon 
but not the gospel and prayer, proper to 
doctors. 

Since the Reformation the title of Doc- 
tor of the Church has been conferred more 
freely. Pius V.added St. Thomas of Aquin 
to the list; Sixtus V., St. Buonaventura, 
During the eighteenth century the title 
was conferred on St. Anselm, St. Isidore, 
and St. Leo. Pius VIII. gave the title to 
St. Bernard; Pius IX. to St. Hilary, 
St. Alphonsus Liguori, and St. Francis of 
Sales. (Chiefly from Benedict XIV., “De 
Canoniz., lib. iv. p.*2, cap. 11, 12.) 

DOGMA, in its theological sense, is a 
truth contained in the Word of God, 
written or unwritten—+#.e. in Scripture or 
tradition—and proposed by the Church 
for the belief of the faithful. Thus 
dogma is a revealed truth, since Scripture 
is inspired by the Holy Ghost, while 
tradition signifies the truths which the 
Apostles received from Christ and the 
il Spat, and handed down to the 

urch. 


The word itself has an interesting his- 
tory. In classical writers it has three 
distinct senses connected with its deriva- 
vation from 8oxeiv, “to seem.” It means, 
accordingly, that which seems good to 
the individual—t.e. an opinion; that 
which seems good to legitimate autho- 
rity—t.e. the resolution of a public assem- 
bly, or, in other words, a decree; lastly, 
it acquired a peculiar sense in the philo- 
sophic schools. The mere word of some 
philosopher (e.g. of Pythagoras) was con- 
sidered authoritative with his disciples; 
and so Cicero, in the Academic Questions, 
speaks of decrees,” or doctrines, “ which 
the . call dogmata, none of 
which can be surrendered without 
crime.” In the LXX and New Testa- 
ment, the word retains the second of the 
two of the senses given above. Thus, in 
Daniel ii. 13, iii. 10, in Luc. ii. 1, xvii. 7, 
it is used of decrees proceeding from the 
State. In Ephes. ii. 15, Coloss. ii. 14, 


Pius IX. gave IIil ry the title of Docter, 
and now, of courte, the antiphon “O Doctor is 
recited in his office. 
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it signifies the Mosaic ordinances, and 
in Acts xvi. 4 e ra xerpiui) 
the disciplinary decrees issued by the 
Apostolic Council at Jerusalem. No- 
where in the New Testament does it 
bear the sense in which theologians em- 
ploy it.“ ° 

This sense sprang from the third of 
the classical meanings given above—viz. 
that of a truth accepted on the authority 


of a philosopher. The Pythagoreans ac- 
cepted tenets, which if true admitted of 


roof, on the authority of their master. 
Dhrietians, better instructed, accepted 
truths beyond the reach of unaided rea- 
son which had been revealed by Christ to 
his Ohurch. These truths they called 
dogmas. We find the earliest trace of 
this technical sense, still im rfectly de- 
velo in St. Ignatius, Magn.” 13 :— 
t Ves all zeal 10 be established in the 
doctrines (v rois d,) of the Lord 
and the Apostles.”? In later Fathers the 
word occurs in its precise, theological 
meaning. Thus, St. Basil mentions “ the 
dogma of Christ's Divinity” (rò ris Geo- 
Aoyias dya); Chrysostom, “the dog- 
mas (Scypara) of the Church ;” Vincent 
of Lerins, “ the ancient dogmas (dogmata) 
of heavenly philosophy.“ This last illus- 
trates the origin of the theological term. 
From the definition with which we 
began it follows that the Church has no 
power to make new dogmas. It is her 
office to contend for the faith once de- 
livered, and to hand down the sacred 
deposit which she has received without 
adding to it or taking from it. At the 
same time, the Church may enunciate 
fully and impose dogmas or articles of 
faith contained in the Word of God, or 
at least deduced from principles so con- 
tained, but as yet not fully declared and 
imposed. Hence with regard to a new 
deba ons uch, e.g., as that of Transub- 
stantiation, Christians havea twofoldduty. 
They are obliged to believe, first, that the 
doctrine so defined is true, and next that 
it is part of the Ohristian revelation 
received by the Apostles. Again, no 
Christian is at liberty to refuse assent to 
any dogma which the Church proposes. 
To do so involves nothing less than 


1 The list of New Testament passages given 
in the text is exhaustive, except that Lach- 
mann reads rò 80% tov Bactrdéws, the decree of 
King Pharao, in Heb. xi. 28. 

2 See also Barnab. Ep. 1, tpia od 8dypard eon 
Kupiov, where the old Latin version has “ consti- 
tutiones.” 

3 Basil. Orat. iv. In Heraem. Chrysost., In 
Galat.cap. I, apud Kuhn, Dogmatik, vol. i.p. 191. 
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shipwreck of the faith, and no Catholic 
can accept the Protestant distinction be- 
tween ! fundamental and non-fundamental 
articles of faith.” It is a matter of funda- 
mental mapor ence to accept the whole of 
the Church’s teaching. True, a Catholic 
is not bound to know all the definitions of 
the Church—but, if he knowingly and 
wilfully contradicts or doubts the truth 
of any one among them, he ceases to be & 
Catholic. 

This arbitrary distinction between 
essential and non-essential articles, has 
led by natural consequence to the opinion 
that dogmatic belief, as such, matters 
little provided a man’s life is virtuous and 
his feelings are devout. A religion of this 
kind is on the very face of it different 
from the religion of the. Apostles and 
their successors. St. Paul anathematises 
false teachers, and bids his disciples shun 
heretics; St. John denounces the denial 
of the Incarnation as a mark of Antichrist. 
It is not necessary to quote the utterances 
of the early Fathers on this matter, 
which has been already treated in the 
article on the Church, but we may 
refer the reader to the striking discussion 
of the subject in Cardinal Newman’s book 
on “Development,” ch, vii. sect. 1, § 5. 
We will only remark in conclusion that 
it is unreasonable to make light of dog- 
matic truth, unless itcan be shown that 
there is no such thing in existence. If 
God has made a revelation, then both 
duty and devotional feeling must depend 
on the dogmas of that revelation, and be 
regulated by them. 

DOGMATIC THEOLOGY is the 
science of Christian dogma. It treats of 
doctrine systematically, regarding the 
doctrine of the Church as a whole, and 
considering each article of faith in con- 
nection with others which are either allied 
to or seem to contradict it. It proves the 
doctrines of the Church from Scripture 
and tradition, illustrates them by natural 
analogies and points out that though they 
cannot be demonstrated from reason, they 
are in harmony with it. It answers 
objections drawn from philosophy and 
other sciences, and above all deduces 
theological consequences from the truths 
of faith. It is hard to distinguish clearly 
apologetic or controversial and positive 
theology on the one hand from dogmatic 
theology on the other. Controversial 
theologians defend the faith against 
infidels and heretics; positive theol 
investigates the proofs of Catholic doctrine 
in Scripture and tradition; but all this 
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may be said of dogmatic theology also. 
The distinction between them seems to 
lie in the fact that, though dogmatic 
theology does occupy itself with these 
matters, they do not form the whole or 
even the 5 part of its subject 
matter. e systematic presentation of 
doctrine, the exhibition of the relations 
between faith and reason, the application 
of philosophy to religion, so as to deduce 
conclusions from premisses given partly b 
philosophy, partly by revelation—this is 
the chief business of the dogmatic theo- 
logian. The rest, though of capital 
importance in itself, possesses only a 
secondary interest for him. 

In the early ages of the Church the 
chief doctrines of the faith were precisely 
stated and fofmally defined; but little 
was done directly for dogmatic theology. 
The early Fathers had to contend with 
persecution, and what leisure they had 
was mostly spent in attempts to recom- 
mend the faith to heathens. When the 
hand of the persecutor was stayed, the 

t controversies on the Trinity, on the 
1 on grace and predestination, 
began, and the champions of the faith were 
as a rule much too busy in stating and 
defending the great verities of revelation 
to think of expounding them systemati- 
cally. Then came the barbarian incursions 
in the West, the Mohammedan conquests 
in the East; and the Latin Church was 
occupied in the work of converting and 
civilising the new masters of Western 
Europe. It was in the latter part of the 
middle ages, when the faith, already de- 
fined and fixed, enjoyed a supremacy such 
as it has never known before or since, 
that the great dogmatic theologians lived. 
After the fall of Constantinople Greek 
learning spread in the West. Christian 
re sae was more studied and better un- 
derstood, and by all this of course theology 
5 immensely. But to a great extent 

ogmatic theology suffered by tlie diversion 
of interest to Scriptural and historical 
eriticism; and a century later the great 
Protestant revolt gave an increasing im- 
rtance to controversial as distinct from 
ogmatic theology. 
e We have already indicated the division 
which we shall observe in this article. We 
shall begin by tracing the first essays at 
dogmatic theology in the Patristic period, 
passing next to the theologians of the 
middle ages, and concluding with those 
of modern times. 

I. Tatristio Period.—As has been 

already hinted, there is no dogmatic 
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theology, properly so called, during this 
time, so that it need not detain us long. 
Many, however, among the Fathers treat 
the Christian religion in a philosophic 
spirit, and address themselves to some at 
least among the various problems of 
dogmatic theology. Thus the Apologists 
of the second and third centuries try to 
show—often, it is true, in a very fanciful 
way—that the Christian religion is in 

ement with the best results of Greek 
philosophy, and in particular with the 
teaching of Plato. Justin, e.g., explains 
the supposed fact that Christian doctrines 
are found in Greek heathen writers partly 
on the theory that all men participate in 
the illumination of the Word,! partly on 
the assumption that the Greeks had 
borrowed from the sacred books of the 
Old Testament.“ Clement of Alexandria 
reaches a higher and more accurate notion 
of the relations between dogma and 
science. The most important of his works, 
the“ Stromata, is meant to show that a 
Christian may do more than believe the 
faith and keep the commandments. Be- 
yond the ordinary faith, he says, we 
may reach by instruction and the perfect 
observance of God’s law a knowledge 
which is the “ perfection of man as man.” 
To a certain extent, this perfection is a 
moral one, and so far does not concern us 
here. But Olement also makes it consist 
in knowing truth with peculiar accuracy, 
in the ability to “demonstrate” itë and 
to fathom the hidden meanings of Scrip- 
ture, in the power of using all science and 
learning as a means of refuting error and 


conveying to others exact notions of the 
truth.“ The great Origen, in his book 


“ De Principiis,” makes a further advance, 
and really sketches out the plan of a dog- 
matic system. Speaking of the Church’s 
dogmas he says,“ These must be used as 
elements and foundations by everyone 
who desires to form a certain order and 
system, by considering them all together, 
so that he may form evident and neces- 
sary propositions, discover the truth on 
each point, and, as we have said, make 
one system out of the examples and 
propositions which he finds in the Holy 
Scriptures, or discovers by following out 
things to their logical consequences.” It 
is to be observed, however, that Origen 

1 Apol. ii. 8. 2 Apol. i. 44. 

5 Sirom. vii. 10, p. 864. 4 Ib. vil. 16, p. 891. 

5 Jb, vii. 10, p. 865. 

6 Jb. vi. 10, pp. 780-781. 


1 De Princip. Pref. n. 10. The work, 


except a few fragments, only exists in the 


translation of Rufinus, 
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never worked out the plan which he put 
before himself; and, besides, there were 
inherent defects in his method, which 
would have 1 him from doing 80 
successfully. or did later Fathers 
realise the ideal which Origen had before 
him. Of course, the t Doctors of the 
Church in defending Catholic doctrine on 
the Trinity and Incarnation ineidentally 
gappe abundance of matter for the 
furtherance of 1 and specula- 
tive theology. Indeed, St. Augustine's 
writings had an extraordinary and en- 
during influence on every department of 
theological science, and the study of them 
was the great means of theological edu- 
cation, and gave the strongest impulse to 
scientific progress during the middle 

. But as a rule the Fathers supplied 
the stones which the scholastics built 
together.! Still, one exception at least 
must be noted. In his treatise “De 
Trinitate,” St. Augustine sets himself to 
resolve the historical and the speculative 
difficulties of the doctrine. He proves 
the Nicene doctrine from Scripture and 
tradition ; tries to reconcile the belief in a 
Trinity of Persons with the belief in the 
unity of God; and confirms the truth of 
the Catholic doctrine by natural analogies. 
In the opinion of competent judges no 
writing of the early ages deserves to 
be compared with it for fullness and 
thoroughness. 

II. The Scholastic Pertod.—Dogmatic 
theology, in the strict sense of the word, 
began to be in the East, long before it 
was known in Western Europe. Zacha- 
rias Scholasticus and John Philoponas; 
in the sixth century, discussed Christian 
doctrine in a philosophic spirit, and in 
the first half of the following century, 
John of Damascus brought dogmatic 
theology to the highest level which it ever 
reached among the Greeks. He was ac- 
quainted with the logical writings of 
Aristotle, and so acquired the philosophic 
training necessary for a theologian. He 
was well read in the Greek Fathers and 
familiar with the speculations of Pseudo- 
Dionysius. Thus equipped, he summed 
up all the theological learning of his day 
in his great work entitled the “ Fountain 
of Wisdom” (mny) copias). The first 
part contains the dialectic, which since 


1 Of course this comparison must not be 
pressed. It would be absurd to attribute to the 
scholastics a general superiority over such a 
writer as St. Augustine. If much was gained, 
much also was lost, by the scholastic love of 
system. 
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the Arian controversies had been the 
object of increasing attention in the 
Church, and was afterwards zealously 
studied by the Arabs. The second part 
gives a history of heresies; the third, 
“an accurate exposition of the orthodox 
faith” (€xdocis dps ris dpd 
niotews). This third part treats (a) of 
God in his essence, attributes, and Trinity 
of Persons; (8) of the creative act by 
which invisible spirits and visible things 
were made, of the Divine fore-knowledge, 
and of free-will; (y) of the Incarnation, 
and the economy of salvation; (8) of the 
means by which this salvation is appro- 
priated, and generally of such matters as 
concern practical piety—t.e. of faith and 
baptism, the cultus of the saints, use of 
images, &c. ; of Scripture, the origin of sin 
T FA 0 8 55 of free-will, the law of God, 

e ath, circumcision, virginity, &c. ; 
sad lastly, of Antichrist and thie scare 
tion. Here we have something like a 
complete system of theology, but with 
John of Damascus the theology of the 
Easterns reached its highest point. Fur- 
ther advance was to be made, not in the 
East, but in the West. 

There, even after the shock of the bar- 
barian conquests was over, a long period of 
preparation was needed before dogmatic 
theology could arise, and for this very 
reason when it did arise it manifested ex- 
traordinary strength, possessed a singular 
vitality, and did its work with wonderful 
completeness. These preparations con- 
sisted in the study of the Aristotelian 
logic, much furthered by Boethius in the 
earlier part of the sixth century. Again, 
the dogmatic teaching of the Fathers was 
summarised by such authors as Isidore of 
Seville, who in his “ Originum seu Ety- 
mologiarum Codex furnished an encyclo- 
peedia of sciences, including theology, 
while his Libri Sententiarum” is a 
kind of anthology from the Fathers, 

rticularly from St. Augustine. Alcuin 

id much to encourage the foundation 
of monastic schools and so to keep the 
lamp of learning alive. Still, although the 
writings of St. Gregory the Great exer- 
cised a wide and strong influence, al- 
though the living interest in dogmatic 
controversy was kept up by the disputes 
on the Adoption of the Son of God, on 
the Eucharist, on Predestination, and 
by those occasioned through the rational- 
ism and pantheistic tendencies of Scotus 
Erigena, the period which elapsed between 
the sixth aud eleventh century was one of 
learning rather than of speculation. The 
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men of that age gathered in peace the 
fruita of the past; they seldom began to 
till new Nor had they as yet 
the instruments to hand which were in- 
dispensable for the advance of 1 
They knew the itive teaching of the 
Fathers; they did their best to master the 
natural and mathematical sciences, gram- 
mar, logic, rhetoric, &c., and to make 
themselves at home in the wisdom of the 
Greeks and Romans. But they had no 
hilosophy, and philosophy is a necessary 
asl for theological speculation. In the 
eleventh century this desideratum was sup- 
lied. Then the monastic schools, which 
ad sunk into comparative insignificance 
after the death of Charles the Bald, be- 
came more celebrated than ever for learn- 
ing (those of Tours and Bec deserve special 
mention), and in Anselm of Canterbury 
produced a man, not only of learning, but 
of speculative ability. Some time later 
these schools were cast into the shade by 
the universities, and that of Paris in par- 
ticular was the fostering mother of dia- 
lectical theology throughout the rest of 
the middle ages. Better translations of 
Aristotle came into use, and not only his 
logical, but also his metaphysical and 
physical treatises were studied with en- 
thusiastic appreciation. True, philosophy 
was as the bandas of faith. 
The Catholic religion was accepted as the 
absolute truth, and although the philo- 
sopher proved from reason the truths of 
natural religion, such as the being of God, 
the spirituality of the soul, and the like, 
still even on his own ground he had to 
aoe his work into agreement with the 
teaching of the Church. Still, philosophi- 
cal questions in themselves awakened the 
most intense interest, and theology chiefly 
consisted in drawing conclusions from 
principles furnished partly by the faith, 
partly by philosophy ; it followed naturally 
that the whole of a man’s theology was 
coloured by his philosophical opinions. 
The great philosophical question debated 
during all the scholastic period was about 
the nature of universals. There were the 
extreme Realists, like Scotus; the moderate 
Realists, like St. Thomas; there were No- 
minalists, such as Occam. All these names 
represent different schools of theology, and 
it is often easy to trace the direct influence 
which the theory they held on universals 
had on their theology. Of course, we do 
not mean to say that every difference—e.g. 
between Scotus and St. Thomas—can 
traced to a 1 source, but 
many among these differences certainly 
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can be so traced. So well was this under- 
stood that so long as Scotism kept its 
und in the Franciscan schools, the 
otist philosophy, and that alone, was 
looked upon as the necessary preparation 
for theology. The mutual interpenetration 
of philosophy and theology is the great 
distinguish i ishing mark of the scholastic 
riod. 
a We can only mention the most dis- 
inguished names among the scholastics, 
and say a few words about one or two 
among them. St. Anselm was the great 
light of the eleventh century, towards 
the end of which he lived. In the 
twelfth century the great names are those 
of Roscelin, Abelard, and Peter Lombard ; 
in the thirteenth, those of Alexander of 
Hales, Albertus Magnus, St. Thomas, 
Bonaventura, John Duns Scotus. 

Anselm did not construct a complete 
corpus or sum of theology, but he treated 
of its principal parts—viz. the existence and 
nature of God and the Trinity in his “ Mo- 
nologium,” “ Proslogion,” De Fid. Trin., 
and Process. Spirit. S. contra Gracc. ;” 
the freedom of the will, origin of evil, 
and the fall, in“ De Lib. Arbitr., de Casu 
Diabol., de Concept. Virginal. et Original. 
Peccato ;” of the . and redemp- 
tion, in “Our Deus Homo.“ Peter Lom- 
bard's four Books of Sentences were for 
centuries the basis of theological in- 
struction. St. Thomas, Scotus, nay even 
so late a writer as the famous Estius, 
commented on them. Peter Lombard sets 
out with the principle—borrowed from 
St. Augustine—that Christianity is a 
doctrine concerning realities and signs, 
the princi igns being the sacraments. 
He subdivides the realities into such as we 
are to enjoy (/rus)—+.e. such as are ends; 
such as we are to use (uri) as means; and 
considers lastly the subjects or rational 
creatures intended to use these means. Ac- 
cordingly, the first Book of the Sentences 
treats of God and the Trinity (realities 
which are ends in 1 ; the 
second, in its first part, of the world, in its 
second of rational creatures, in its third 
of free-will and grace, virtues and vices 
(of things to be used as means, of those 
who use them, of use and abuse); the 
third, of the redemption, by which man is 
again enabled to see things aright; the 
fourth, of the resurrection and of “ signs ” 
—t.e. chiefly of the sacraments. A 
moment's thought will enable anyone to 
see some at least of the patent defects 
implied in such an arrangement. St. 
Thomas adopted a very different one in 
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his “Sum of all Theology,” which for 
method, scientific precision and depth, for 
purity of doctrine, has nothing like it or 
near it in the productions of the scholastic 
theologians, e “Summa” is divided 
into three parts. The first treats of God 
in Himself, and as the Creator. The 
second treats of God as the end of 
creatures, and of the actions which lead 
us to Him or separate us from Him. In 
the former subdivision of the second part 
these actions are discussed in general ; 
the latter subdivision explains them in 
detail. The third part treats of the 
Incarnation, the sacraments, and the last 
thi It must be added that the sub- 
division of Part II. was made, not by 
St. Thomas, but by his disciples, and that 
St. Thomas left the third part incomplete, 
the conclusion of the treatise on penance, 
those on extreme unction, holy order, 
matrimony and the last things having 
been appended from his commentary onthe 
Sentences. St. Thomas himself points out 
the connection of parts in the“ Summa.“ 
The first is concerned with God; the 
second, with the movement of rational 
creatures to Him; the third, with the 
Incarnation, redemption and sacraments, 
which open the way to God, and with 
eternal life, to which this way leads. 

III. Modern Pertod.—Scholastic theo- 
logy is best represented by St. Thomas 
and Seatu. After their time there was 
a marked decadence, and if at the period 
of the Renaissance and the Reformation 
scholastic theology was unjustly attacked 
and contemned, the fault must be partly 
laid at the door of the later schoolmen them- 
selves, Melchior Canus, a Catholic bishop 
and theologian of undoubted orthodoxy, 
describes the degeneracy of some amon 
the later schoolmen, their frivolous an 
sophistical ‘oe their ignorance of 
Scripture and tradition, in the forcible 
language of a man who evidently ee 
from personal experience.! No doubt 
other causes helped to bring scholastic 
theology into disrepute. The new learn- 
ing absorbed attention ; controversialists, 
such as Bellarmin, were busy defending 
the decrees of Trent against Lutherans 
and Calvinists, so that the interest in 
scholastic theology abated. Besides, 
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contrary to the dictates of reason, and 
that, to use the words of Melanchthon, 
‘¢ Christian doctrine was utterly discordant 
with philosophy and human reason.“ 
This, of course, was to cut at the root of 
scholastic theology, and the opinion of 
Melanchthon on faith and reason was that 
of the Reformers in general. Still, schol- 
astic theology was pursued with ardour, 
and valuable additions were made to it. 
The old Thomist and Scotist theologies 
were still maintained, and though the 
latter as a distinctive system was passing 
away, it influenced the eclectic theology 
of many Jesuit writers, and so has left a 
55 mark on the theology of the 

hurch. Moreover, a fresh impetus was 
given to scholastic disputes by the con- 
troversies on grace in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and a new division 
of theologians into Thomists, Congruists, 
Molinists and Augustinians came to be re- 
cognised. The following are among the 
principa theologians since the Reforma- 
tion. We put aside great controversialists, 
like Bellarmin and Stapleton, and positive 
theologians, such as Petavius and Tho- 
massin. Petavius, indeed, may justly be 
considered a dogmatic theologian. His 
unequalled learning included a thorough 
knowledge of the schoolmen, and he does 
discuss the most important questions 
raised by them. But the chief merit of 
this extraordinary man, great in his 
many-sided and accurate learning, great 
in the command which his genius gave 
him over the stores of classical, Scriptural, 
patristic, scholastic learning which he had 
accumulated, lay rather in his contri- 
butions to the history of dogma than to 
dogmatic theology itself. Confining our- 
selves, then, to dogmatic theologians in 
the strict sense, we may name, from the 
sixteenth and beginning of the seven- 
teenth century: Bannes (“In Prim. Part. 
Angel. Doctoris,” 2 tom.; “In Secund. 
Secund. Angel. Doctoris 95 Molina (“ In 
Prim. Part. D. Thom.; also “ Liberi 
Arbitrii cum Gratis Donis Concordia); 
Medina (“In Prim. Secund. Thome Aq. 
in Tert. Part.“); Gregory of Valentia 
85 Comment. in Summ. Thome Ag.“); 

uarez (“ Commentationes et Disputat. 
in Thome Summam”); Cardinal de Lugo 


there was on the part of Protestants and (separate treatises on dogmatic and moral 


even of Jansenists, a 5 
opposition to the theology of t 


heretical | 
e schools, | Eucharistia,” “De Incarnatione,” &c., col- 


theology: e.g. “De Sacramentis,” “ De 


It was held that truths of revelation were | lected in seven folios); Vasquez (“ Oom- 


1 Canus, Loc. Theol. viii. I. ix. 1. The elo- 
matter are well worth reading. 


| mentarii in Thomam ”); Estius (“ Com- 


quent and weighty words of Canus on this | r 
' Kuhn, Dogmatik, vol. i. 472. 


. ' Melanchthon, Loci Theol. cd. I, p. 86, apud 
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ment. in IV Lib. Sentent.”); Tanner 
(“ Theolog. Scholast.,” “ Disputat. Theol. 
in omnes Summ. S. Thom. Partes”); 
Becanus (“ Theolog. Scholast.”); Viva (on 
the Condemned Propositions and a brief 
course of dogmatic theology). Promi- 
nent among the theologiahs of a later date 
are the Scotists, Frassen (“Scotus Acade- 
micus, sive Universa Doctoris Subtilis 
Theologia,” Paris, 1672), and L’Herminier 
(“Summa Theolog. Scholastic. Dogmat.,” 
Paris, 1721); and the Thomists Gonet 
(“Clypeus Theolog. Thomist, contra 
Novas ejus Impugnat.,” Burdigal. 1659), 
Contenson (“ Theolo ia Mentis et Cor- 
dis,” Colon. 1722), Witasse (“ Tractat. 
Theolog.” Paris, 1722), and Billuart (“ Cur- 
sus Theolog. juxta Ment. S. Thom.“ 1745). 
We may also notice Tournely ( Preelect. 
Theol.,” Venet. 1739); Gotti (“ Theolog. 
Scholast. Dogm.,” Venet. 1750); Berti 
1 De Theolog. Disciplin.,“ Venet. 1776); 

ubert „ Dogmat. et Moral,” 
August. Vindeb. 1751). 

In the latter part of the eighteenth 
century scholastic theology almost died 
out, or if the study of it was maintained 
in Italy and Spain, at all events few 
books of this land were written. The 
dogmas of the Ohurch were of course 
still carefully studied by clerics in their 
course of preparation for the priesthood, 
but scholastic philosophy was neglected, 
no other philosophy permanently replaced 
it, and hence theological speculation was 
impossible. This element is almost 
entirely wanting in works like those of 
Liebermann and Perrone, valuable as they 
are in many respects. Some thirty or 
forty years ago the interest in scholastic 
philosophy, and, as a natural consequence, 
in scholastic theology, revived. Cardinal 
Franzelin’s treatises, though full of Scrip- 
tural and patristic learning, do not by 
any means omit the consideration of the 
speculative questions raised by the school- 
men. The short treatises of Jungman, 
the dogmatic theology of the Jesuit 
Hurrter, and that of Dr. Murray of May- 
nooth, also deserve mention. The present 
Pope has done much to encourage the 

dy of the schoolmen, and this study is 
not likely to fall again into disrepute or 
even to be neglected. Experience has 


proved that no scientific knowledge of tute 


the Catholic doctrine can be gained with- 
out the study of dogmatic theology, so 
that when this foundation has been laid, 
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theological inquiry may be pursued with 
safety and advantage au great part 
from the introductory volume of Kuhn’s 
“ Dogmatik.“) 

DOLOURS OF THE BLESSED 
VIRGIN. St. John mentions that the 
Blessed Virgin, with other holy women and 
with St. John, stood at the foot of the cross 
when the other Apostles had fled. At 
that time the prophecy of Simeon, “a 
sword will pierce thine own soul,” was 
most perfectly fulfilled; and very naturally 
the sorrows of Mary have been a favourite 
subject of contemplation with the Sainte, 
among whom St. Ambrose and St. Ber- 
nard deserve particular notice. They 
dwell specially on the intensity of her 
mental suffering, and on the supernatural 
constancy with which she endured it. 
The famous hymn “Stabat Mater” cele- 
brates Mary’s sorrows at the foot of the 
cross in sublime language. The seven 
founders of the Servite order, in the thir- 
teenth century, devoted themselves to spe- 
cial meditation on the Dolours of Mary, and 
from them the enumeration of the Seven 
Sorrows (i. e. at the prophecy of Simeon, in 
the flight to Egypt, at the three days’ loss, 
at the carrying of the cross, at the cruci- 
fixion, at the descent of the cross, at the 
entombment) is said to have come. The 
feast of the Dolours, was instituted at a 
Provincial Council of Cologne in 1423, at 
a time when the Flussites were destroying 
crucifixes and images of the Mother of 
Sorrows with fanatical zeal. Bene- 
dict XIII., in 1725, caused this feast to 
be celebrated in the States of the Church 
on the Friday after Passion Sunday. This 
feast is now observed as a greater double 
throughout the Church. Pius VII., in 
1814, directed that a second feast of the 
Dolours should be kept, on the third Sun- 
day of September. allusion to her 
seven sorrows, the Blessed Virgin is re- 
presented in art transfixed by seven 
swords, (Benedict XIV. “De Festis”; 
„Manuale Decret.“) 

DOMICILE is the place in which a 
person is living, or to which he has 
actually come with the purpose of re- 
maining there for good—t.e. until some 
fresh reasons call him away. Thus, as Zal- 
linger points out, two things go to consti- 
omicile: (1) the external fact of 
habitation in a place; (2) the internal in- 
tention of fixing the abode there. Quasi- 


| domicile is acquired by a person who has 


then and not till then other branches of moved to a place with the intention of 


1 The editions quoted are not always the | 


first which appeared. 


remaining there for a considerable time— 
e.g. for several months. There is a third 
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class of persons known as vagi—t.e. who | Palencia, which afterwards was removed 
at the time have neither domicilenor quasi- | to Salamanca. From the time when he 
domicile. It is possible for a person to | first came to the use of reason, he appears 
have two domiciles—if, that is to say, he to have had a heart burning with the 
has two abodes in different places and | love of God, and a consequent horror of 
spends about equal portions of the year in | sin, coupled with an unquenchable zeal 
each, for the promotion of God's honour and 
service among his rational creatures, 
After leaving the university, he preached 
with great power in many places. The 
Bishop of Osma at this time, whose name 
was Diego, was a prelate of great earnest- 
ness and piety; the laxity and tepidity 
which prevailed among a portion of the 
Spanish clergy were a serious grief to 
him, and he pondered how he might 
introduce the type and germ of a better 
state of things. He wished to introduce 
a regular and quasi-conventual life among 
the canons of his cathedral, and the young 
Dominic appeared a fit instrument for his 
purpose. Appointed a canon, and strenu- 
ously aiding in the introduction in the 
chapter of the rule of St. Austin, Dominic 
more than answered every expectation 
that had been formed of him, and ob- 
tained the entire confidence and affection 
of the bishop. In 1204 and 1205 the 
Bishop of Osma was sent into France on 
the affair of a contemplated marriage 
between King Alfonso IX. and a princese 
of the house of La Marche; Dominic 
accompanied him as his chaplain. The 
southern provinces of France were then 
teeming with the heresies of the numerous 
sects which pass under the general name 
of Albigenses [ALBIGRNSsES], and the 
peril seemed imminent that large numbers 
of persons would before long, if no re- 
straining influence appeared, throw off 
the bonds of religion, social order, and 
morality. The bishop, his mission having 
come to an end by the death of the 
French princess, earnestly desired to 
remain and combat heresy in Languedoc. 
With Dominic he went to Rome (1205) 
to obtain the necessary permission from 
the Pope, who was then Innocent III. 
The Pope, although strongly approving 
communion to the people. The custom | the enterprise, would not sanction Diego's 
of employing this prayer before com- absence from his diocese being prolonged 
munion is alluded to by Origen and Chry- | beyond two years, at the end of which 
sostom. It is adapted from the prayer of | time he was to return to Osma. Return- 
the centurion in Matt. viii. 8. ing to Languedoc, Diego and his com- 

DOMINICAL LETTER. [See panions found there two Papal legates, 
CYCLE. | | Peter of Castelnau and Raoul, contending 

DOMINICANS. The founder of with the heretics with but small effect. 
this celebrated order, St. Dominic, was The bishop s ted that the words of 
born in 1170, at Calaruega, a small town : exhortation would be more effectual if the 
in the diocese of Osma, in Old Castile. | legates came unattended by a splendid 
He was educated at the university of | retinue, and unprovided with equipages 


The question of domicile enters into 
the n (1) on orders. In or- 

i cases a candidate must be or- 
dained by the bishop of the diocese in 
which he was born (“ episcopus originis ”). 
However, if he has fixed his domicile in 
another diocese he may be ordained by 
his new bishop, the “ episcopus domicilii, 
provided that he has lived in his new 
abode for ten years, or has transferred to 
it the greater part of his goode, having 
lived their “ for a considerable time, and is, 
moreover, ready to swear that he intends to 
remain there for good (“ perpetuo ”). So 
Innocent XII., Constit. 96. (2) Persons are 
obliged to make their Easter communion, 
to have their banns proclaimed, to be 
married, to have their children baptised, 
to receive extreme unction, from the 
parish-priest of their domicile or his 
opar. If persons to be married live in 
different parishes, the banns must be pro- 
claimed in the parish church of each ; the 
marriage may be celebrated in either 

arish church. Persons with a double 

omicile may choose the parish-priest of 
either for the celebration of their mar- 
riage, &c. If either party has established 
a quasi-domicile he may be married by 
the parish-priest of the place. If one of 
the parties has no domicile or quasi-domi- 
cile, then any parish-priest may marry 
them, provided that he has found on in- 
quiry that they are free to marry, and has 
obtained leave from his ordinary. (Chiefly 
from Gury.) 

DOMINE, WOM SUM DIGNUS. 
“Lord, I am not worthy that Thou 
shouldst enter under my roof, but only 

ak with a word, and my soul will be 
healed.” Words used by the priest before 
communicating, and again before giving 
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and a sumptuous appareil. He himself 
set them an example, going barefoot, 
ractising great abstinence, and sending 
k his carriages and servants into Spain. 
The legates took his words in good part, 
and to some extent acted upon them; 
moreover, the abbot of Oiteaux and 
several other Cistercian abbots came to 
their assistance, el rae aad te the ag 
igious campaign, which now began to 
zac 38 152 much zeal and fruit. 
ut after a time Peter of Castelnau was 
assassinated by the heretics, and the 
other legate took his departure; the 
abbots returned to their monasteries; the 
bishop was obliged to return to Osma, 
where he soon after died; and Dominic 
was left alone. Some years pe he 
was joined from time to time by earnest 
men, who aided him in that work of 
continual preaching which he felt to be 
the great work of his life; but many of 
them, after the novelty of the work had 
worn off, abandoned him without scruple, 
and he felt that in order to give stability 
to his efforts he must bind his followers 
to himself and their work by a tie stronger 
than could be supplied by enthusiasm and 
the voluntary system. Such a tie could 
only be supplied by the establishment of 
a new order, and to this consummation 
he now bent his energies. In 1215 he 
had gathered round him sixteen men, 
of sbon eight were Frenchmen, six 
Spaniards, one an Englishman, and one a 
Portuguese—all prepared to embrace any 
way of life that he might prescribe to 
them. The Pope (Innocent III.), when 
his sanction was sought, hesitated. The 
Council of the Lateran, then concluding 
its sittings, had declared that it was not 
desirable to add any new orders to those 
already existing. e Pope refused his 
assent several times, but at length—in- 
fluenced, it is said, by a vision similar to 
that which he had before the confir- 
mation of the Franciscan order—he 
yielded. It was, however, upon the 
understanding that the founder should 
choose for the new institute some rule 
already sanctioned by the Church, and 
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mission, at least from September 14 to 
Easter Day; complete abstinence from 
meat, except in serious illness; the use of 
woollen garments in the qae of linen ; 
a rigorous poverty, and many other 
austerities.” !“ The dress which St. 
Dominic gave to his religious was that of 
canons, such as he had himself 
worn at Osma—viz. a black cassock and 
rochet. Some years afterwards this was 
exchanged for the dress which has been 
ever since retained in the order—a white 
habit and scapular, with a long black 
cappa or mantle. When everything had 
been settled, and the first monastery was 
being built at Toulouse, Dominic went to 
Rome to obtain the final confirmation of 
the Holy See. Arriving in the autumn of 
1216, he found Honorius IIT. occupying the 
following December a bull fully loglising 
ollowing December a 
and confirming his ne ander the 
title of the “Preaching Brothers,” or 
friars, Fratres Preedicantes. He made 
his solemn profession before Honorius, 
as the first member of the order, and then 
returned to Toulouse. Houses under his 
direction soon arose in different places—e.g. 
at Paris, Metz, and Venice, and in 1221 
a general chapter was held at Bologna, at 
which—perhaps in imitation of the Fran- 
ciscans—a constitution was adopted re- 
N all rents and possessions. The 
effect of this, of course, was to make the 
Dominicans a mendicant order, wholly 
dependent for their subsistence and 
advancement on the charity and zeal for 
religion of the Christian people. At this 
same Sa HIE. caer it was found that 


the order y numbered sixty convents: 
these were now distributed into eight 
provinces (England being one), each under 
a provincial. St. Dominic, therefore, dying 


in this year, had the happiness of leaving 
his order firmly planted in Europe. 
Under subsequent master-generals it ex- 
tended itself far and wide; the white 
robe of St. Dominic became a familiar 
object in Poland, Denmark, Greece, and 
the Holy Land; their missioners were 
found in the Oanaries in the fifteenth 


that the statutes of the order should be century, and after the discovery of 
submitted to the Pope for his approval. | America preaching friars took a promi- 
Dominic selected the rule of St. Austin | nent part in spreading the Gospel amon 


[Ave. Rute] for the use of his order; the natives of Mexico, New Granada 


» an 


many of the statutes were borrowed from Peru. Las Casas, who first introduced 


those of Prémontré [NorBERTINEs]. | 
| e e 2 
with the benevolent intention of thus 


„The chief articles enjoined perpetual 
silence, there being no time when conver- 


sation was permitted without leave from 


the superior; fasts almost without inter- 


the African negro into the West Indies, 


saving from destruction under their 
Spanish task-masters the feebler Carib 
1 Hélyot. 


0 
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Indians, was a Dominican friar. This on the part of the authorities, who per- 
order has contributed three Popes to the haps dreaded in part lest crudities and 
roll of the Roman Pontiffs, and can ' novelties should issue from the lips of 
enumerate more than 60 cardinals, ' these enthusiastic mendicants, but whose 
about 150 archbishops, and upwards of concern for their own vested interest in 
800 bishops. The Master of the Sacred ' and monopoly of teaching was much more 
Palace in the Pontifical Court has always real. The saintly Albertus Magnus, 
been a religious of this order since St. entering the order in the time of the 


Dominic was first invested with the office 
by Pope Honorius in 1218. 

In England, at the time of the disso- 
lution, there were fifty-eight Dominican 
friaries. From an examination of the 
names of these, given below, it is evident 
that they settled by preference in towns, 
where their primary vocation of preaching 
could most easily be exercised. The 
memory of their great friary in London is 

reserved in the name of Blackfriars 

ridge; the building stood between Lud- 
gate Hill and the river; Playhouse Yard? 
marks the exact site. Of their great and 
famous house at Oxford, though the site 
is well known, no traces now remain. 

Into the intellectual movement of the 
age, of which the foundation of many 
universities, and the rapid development of 
others were the chief outward signs, the 
Dominicans eagerly flung themselves. 
They opened schools, and commissioned 
able lecturers at most of the universities, 
awakening thereby a fierce opposition 

1 List of Dominican Houses, taken from 
Tanner's ‘ Notitia,’ 


Arundel 80. Langley ( Herts.) 
Bamborough ” Surrey ) 
Bangor Leices 
Berwick l Lincoln 
Beverley London 
Bliburgh (Suff.) Lynn 
Boston Newcastle (Staff.) 
Brecknock Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Bristol oie (Monm.) 

10. Cambridge Northampton 
Canterbury 40. Norwich 
Cardiff Oxford 
Carlisle Pontefract 
Chelmsford Rhuddlan 

hester Rutland 

Chichester Salisbury 
Derby Scarborough 
Doncaster Shrewsbury 
Dunstable Stamford 

20. Dunwich Sudbury 
Exeter 50. Thetford 
Gloucester Truro 
Guildford Warwick 
Haverfordwest Wilton 
Hereford Winchester 
Hull Worcester 
Ipswich Yarm 
Ivelchester (Som.) Yarmouth 
Lancaster York 


2 So called from the theatre (of which 
Shakspere was co-proprietor) patched up out 
of some of the ruinous buildings of the friary. 


second general, Jordanus Saxo, lectured in 
the university of Paris on the pend ped 
of Aristotle, which, according to Mohler, 
he had the honour of first making 
thoroughly comprehensible to the Euro- 

intellect. His fame has been eclipsed 
be that of the still lurger and stronger 
mind of him who was his ardent disciple, 
and also a Dominican, St. Thomas of 
Aquinum. The “Summa Theologis, at 
which the sciolists of the last century 
affected to sneer, has been lately anew 
commended to the respect of all Christians, 
and the careful study of the clergy, by 
His Holiness the present Pope. The system 
of St. Thomas was so vast as to afford 
scope for the labour of many commen- 
tators and explicators, and a school hence 
arose, consisting chiefly of Dominicans, 
named Thomists. Franciscan theologians, 
among whom the chief was Duns Scotus, 
raised objections to portions of the teach- 
ing of St. Thomas; the problems of Realism 
and Nominalism were imported into the 
controversy; and the contentions of 
Scotists and Thomists, taken up often by 
men of inferior mental calibre, tended at 
last to make men weary of the scholastic 
philosophy altogether. 

Among the numerous writers and 
thinkers produced by this order may be 
mentioned first that group of ethereal 
minded men, sometimes called the “ Ger- 
man mystics,” among whom the Master 
Eckhardt (t 1829), Johannes Tauler 
(t1361), and the Blessed Henry Suso 

t 1365), were all sons of St. Dominic. 
t. Raymond of Pennafort, the third 
general of the order, will be celebrated to 
all time as the codifler of the canon law. 
In France arose Peter of Tarentaise, and 
Vincent of Beauvais, author of that vast 


repertory of all knowledge then accumu- 
lated, the “ Speculum . 

produced Richard Clay po 
cot, and Robert Kilwardby, Archbishop 
of Canterbury. The learned Cardinal 
Cajetan belongs to the 
Reformation. 
Francis a Victoria, and Dominic Bannez 
(t 1604), were eminent in theology and 
public law. Las Casas, already men- 
tioned, and Peter of Montesino belonged 


England 
e, Robert Hol- 


eriod of the 


Dominic Soto (t 1560), 
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to the illustrious band of Spanish Domi- 
nicans who followed at the heels of 
the conquerors of the New World, and 
strove to shield the Indians from their 
rapacity, and to open the minds of their 
new fellow-subjects to the light of Christ. 

With regard to the present condition 
of the order, it may be said that in spite 
of the injustice and violence of the revo- 
lution, which in all the principal countries 
of Europe has at one time or other ex- 

ropriated its convents and silenced its 
doctors; it is not altogether unprosperous 
or unpromising. In ce the order was 
restored about forty years ago by the 
devoted Henri Tacora: e, whose fiery 
words preached from the pulpit of Notre 
Dame convinced an unbelieving Paris 
that a friars cowl, in the nineteenth 
century no less than in the thirteenth, 
may cover a robust and teeming brain, 
an indomitable courage. They have 
`a great college at Arcueil, where they 
educate four hundred young men for the 
army and the various professions, but 
they live in constant fear of expulsion 
and spoliation at the hands of the re- 
publican government. 

The Third Order of St. Dominic, called 
also the Brothers and Sisters of the 
Penance of St. Dominic, grew out of the 
institution of the “ Soldiery of Jesus 
Christ,” which St. Dominic founded in 
his lifetime, for married men who should 
desire to undertake the work of pro- 
tecting the Church, reclaiming her ancient 
rights, recovering property of which she 
had been despoiled, and repressing heresy ; 
and for the wives of these men. To this 
Third Order belonged the canonised saints 
Catherine of Sienna and Rose of Lima, 
and the beatified Colomba of Rieti, 
Ingrida of Sweden, Sibylla of Pairà, 
Margaret of Hungary, and many others. 

th England there appear to be at the 

resent time five houses of friars (at 
verstock Hill, Woodchester, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, Hinckley, and Leicester), one con- 
vent of Dominican nuns (at Carisbrook), 
and ten houses of Sisters of the Third 
Order at various places. In Ireland there 
appear to be sixteen Dominican priories, 
Dominick Street, Dublin, Limerick, and 
Tralee, being among the most important ; 
and seven convents of Dominican nuns, 
among which is the well-known Sienna 
convent at Drogheda. (Hélyot; Möhler's 
„Kirchengeschichte.“) 

DOMINUS VOBISCUM (“ The 
Lord be with you”) is, with the “Pax 
vobis” (among the Greeks eipnvy nace), 
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the common salutation in the Mass and 
office. It was ped 50 from the Jews, 
who used it in daily life (Ruth ii. 4). 
The Oriental liturgies, except the liturgy 
of St. Mark, have no “ Dominus vobiscum,” 
In the West, on the other hand, ite use is 
very ancient. A Council of Hippo in 
393 ! forbids “ readers” (lectores) to use 
it, and at this day no minister of the 
Church below the rank of deacon can do 
so. A bishop, after the “Gloria in Excelsis 
on feast days, says Pax vobis” instead 
of “ Dominus vobiscum,” a custom men- 
tioned in a letter of Leo VII., anno 937. 
These salutations are used even in private 
Mass or office, and are ad to the 
Church, in whose name her ministers 
speak, and with whom they are united in 


spirit. 


DONATION OF CONSTANTINE. 
[See STATES oF THE CHURCH. | 

DOWATISTS. Heretics and schis- 
matics who held (1) that the validity 
of the sacraments depended on the 
moral character of the minister; (2) 
that sinners could not be members of the 
Church and could not be tolerated by a 
true Church, unless their sins were secret. 
The former of these errors was an 
exaggeration of Cyprian’s erroneous belief 
that baptism depended for its validity 
on the faith of the minister: the latter 
was allied to Novatianism, though the 
Donatists did not deny the Church's 
power to readmit repentant sinners, 

Mansurius, Bishop of Carthage, al- 
lowed the heathen during Diocletian’s 
persecution to destroy heretical books 
which he left in the church instead of 
the sacred books which they sought. 
Thereupon, a party of zealots, with 
Donatus of Casanigra at their head, 
charged him with “traditio”—#.e. with 
the crime of surrendering the sacred 
books, and so practically denying the 
faith. Mansurius died in 811 and his 
archdeacon, Ceecilian, was chosen and 
consecrated Bishop of Carthage. Seventy 
Numidian bishops protested, asserting, 
among other things, that Ceecilian had 
been consecrated by a “ traditor” or 
betrayer of the sacred books, and so in- 
validly. In his place they chose Major- 
inus, and on his death, in 313, Donatus, 
from whom, and from the other Donatus 
named above, the sect took its name. 
The Bishop of Carthage being Primas of 
North Africa, the schism affected the 
whole of that territory, and the Donatists 
were specially popular with the peasants. 

1 Hefele, Concil. ii. p. 56. 
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Constantine fearing for the unity of the 
empire, declared himself the 
schismatics. Their case was examined 
by Pope Melchiades, with a commission 
of three Gallican bishops, at Rome, in 
318; in the following year, at the 
Council of Arles; and by the emperor 
himself, to whom the Donatists appealed ,at 
Milan, in 316. All these decisions were 
adverse to the new sect; still it spread, 
and in 380 no less than 270 Donatist 
bishops met in council, although out of 
Africa they had only two congregations— 
one in Rome, another in Spain. Their 
fanaticism rose to such a pitch that 
crowds of Donatists carried devastation 
through Africa, uniting the coarsest 
vices with a morbid desire of martyrdom, 
which sometimes led to suicide. Down 
to 429, the date of the Vandal invasion, 
the Christian emperors restrained the 
TDonatist by severe enactments, but 
without complete success. Towards the 
close of the fourth century St. Optatus of 
Milevi wrote his seven books “On the 
Schism of the Donatists, against Par- 
menius,” the successor of Donatus; from 
400 onwards the new Bishop of Hip- 
po, St. Augustine, was active in oppo- 
sing them, and in 411 he met 279 of their 
bishops in conference at Carthage. The 
Donatists split up into many sects. They 
sank into comparative insignificance 
after the Vandal invasion, and are heard 
of no more after that of the Saracens 
in the seventh century. (From Kraus, 
“ Kirchengeschichte. ”) 

DOVAY BIBLE. A name com- 
monly given to the translation of the 
Holy Scriptures current among English- 
speaking Catholics. The name is mis- 
leading, for, as we shall presently see, 
the Bible was not translated into English 
at Douay, and only a part of it was 
published there, while the version now 
in use has been so seriously altered that 
it can scarcely be considered identical 
with that which first went by the name 
of the Douay Bible. 

1. We begin with a history and criti- 
cism of the original version. The Oolle 
of Douay was founded in 1568 by the 
exertions of Cardinal Allen, and, owing 
to political troubles, its members a few 

ears after its foundation took refuge at 

heims. There they set to work at an 
English version of the Bible, made from 
the Vulgate, but with diligent compari- 
son of the Hebrew and Greek texts. The 
concerned in the transla- 
ew Testament were—Dr. 


divines chief 
tion of the 
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William (afterwards Cardinal) Allen, 
Dr. 5 „Dr. Richard Bristow, 
and John Reynolds, all of them bred at 
the University of Oxford. Martin trans- 
lated, the rest revised, Bristow and Allen 
wrote the annotations. Martin also trans- 
lated the Old Testament, Dr. Worthington 
furnishing the notes. The publication 
was delayed ji lack of means, but in 
1582 the New Testament was published 
at Rheims, the Old in 1609-10 at Douay, 
both in quarto. There was a second 
edition (quarto) of the Old Testament in 
1635, of the New (quarto), with some 
few changes, in 1600; a third edition of 
the New (l6mo) in 1621, a fourth 
(quarto) in 1633, a fifth (folio) 1738, 
with the spelling modernised and a few 
verbal alterations; a sixth (folio) at 
Liverpool in 1788. In 1816-18 an edi- 
tion of the whole Bible appeared in 
Ireland, in which the Rhemish text and 
notes were mainly adopted for the New 
Testament. An eighth edition of the 
Rhemish New Testament, text and 
notes, was published Protestants at 
New York (octavo) in 1834. Thus 
there have been two editions of the Old 
Testament, eight of the New, according 
to the original Douay and Rheims 
version. This version comes to us with 
the recommendation of certain divines in 
the College and cathedral of Rheims and 
of the University of Douay. It never 
had any episcopal imprimatur, much 
less any Papal approbation. 

at was the value of this transla- 
tion of the Vulgate? It certainly had 
great faults, for it is . by un- 
couth and sometimes scarcely intelligible 
language, but it had also great merits, 
which we prefer to state in the words of 
the celebrated Protestant scholar, Dr. 
Westcott. Martin, he says (and Martin 
had the chief share in the work), was 
“a scholar of distinguished attainments, 
both in Greek and Hebrew.” “The 
acrupulous or even servile adherence of 
the Rhemists to the text of the Vulgate 
was not without advantage. They fre- 
quently reproduced with force the 
original order of the Greek, which is 
preserved in the Latin, and even while 
many unpleasant rough nesses occur, there 
can be little doubt that this version 
gained on the whole by the faithfulness 
with which they endeavoured to keep 
the original form of the sacred writings. 
.. . The same spirit of anxious fidelity 
to the letter of their text often led the 
Rhemists to keep the phrase of the 
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original when others had abandoned it. 
... . When the Latin was capable of 
guiding them the Rhemists seem to have 
ollowed out their principles honestly : 
but whenever it was inadequate or am- 
biguous, they had the niceties of Greek 
at their command. The Greek article 
cannot, as a rule, be expressed in Latin. 
Here, then, the translators were free to 
follow the Greek text, and the result is 
that this critical point of scholarship is 
dealt with more satisfactorily by them 
than by any earlier translators. And it 
must be said that in this respect also the 
revisers of King James i.s. the Protes- 
tant authorised version] were less accu- 
rate than the Rhemists, though they had 
their work before them.” Dr. Westcott 


the eighteenth N two indepen- 
dent translations of the New Testament 
appeared as substitutes for the Rhemish, 
one by Dr. Cornelius Nary (1718), priest 
of St. Michan’s, Dublin; the other (1730) 
by Dr. Witham, president of Douay. 

A new epoch was made by Dr. 
Challoner, who revised the Rheims and 
Douay text, making alterations so many 
and so considerable that he may really 
be considered the author of a new 
translation. His chief object seems 
to have been that of making the lish 
Catholic Bible more intelligible, and in 
this he has succeeded, but, undoubtedly,” 
says Cardinal Newman, he has sacri- 
ficed force and vividness in some of his 
changes.” He approximates, according 
to the same authority, to the Protestant 
version. Dr. Challoner, then coadjutor 
to the Vicar Apostolic of London, pub- 
lished the first edition of his New Testa- 
ment in 1749, of the whole Bible in 1750. 
In 1762 he published the New Testa- 
ment again; in 1763-4 the Bible; in 
1772 and 1777 fresh editions of the New 
Testament. Early in 1781 he died, being 
then in his ninetieth year. In these 
editions many variations occur, The 
notes are Dr. Challoner's own. 

Dr. Challoner's text was itself revised, 
and fresh alterations were introduced by 
Mr. McMahon, a Dublin priest, who pub- 
lished the New Testament in 12mo anno 
1783, and the whole Bible (quarto) in 
1791. This edition of the whole Bible 
was undertaken at the request of Dr. Troy, 

1 These extracts are from Dr. Westcott’s 
History of the English Bible. 
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Archbishop of Dublin, and by his name 
this text is generally known. In 1808 
and 1810 the New Testament, and in 
1794 the Bible, were reprinted according 
to the revision of Challoner, which was 
also adopted in the Philadelphian edition 
of the Bible, anno 1805. 

However, Mr. McMahon's alterations 
aremostly confined to the New Testament : 
the text of the Old, in Cardinal New- 
man’s words, remains almost verbatim” 
as Challoner left it. But subsequent edi- 
tions of the New Testament vary very 
much, because the editors have had to 
choose between this or that of Challoner’s 
three texts of the New Testament and 
Dr. Troy's text. 

We need not follow the history of 
our English Bible further, for subsequent 
editions are mere reprints of texts already 
mentioned. Challoner’s second edition of 
the Bible (1763) was reprinted at Phil- 
adelphia in 1790, and this was the first 
Bible printed in America for English- 
speaking Oatholics. We have, however, 
still to mention an independent revision 
of the Rhemish and Douay texte by 
Archbishop Kenrick (Gospels, 1849; rest 
of New Testament, 1851; Psalms, 
Wisdom, Canticles, 1857; Job and the 
Prophets, 1859). 

Chiefly from Cardinal Newman's 
Essay on the Rheims and Douay versions 
in “ Tracts Theological and Ecclesiastical.” 
But Dr. Westcott on the English Bible, 
and Shea’s Bibliographical account of 
Catholic Bibles, &c., printed in America, 
have also been used.) 

DOUBLE. [See Frasts. | 

DOVE is frequently used as a symbol 
of the Holy Ghost, who appeared at 
Christ’s baptism under that form. The 
custom of depicting the Holy Ghost in 
this form is mentioned by St. Paulinus of 
Nola, and must have been familiar to 
Eastern Ohristians in the sixth century; 
for the 9 of Antioch in 518, among 
other complaints made by them to the 
see of Constantinople against the intended 
bishop Servius, accuse him of having 
removed the gold and silver doves which 
hung over the altars and font (xoAup- 
8népa) and appropriated them, on the 
ground that this symbolism was un- 
fitting.! The dove as a bol of the 
Holy Ghost is often placed in the pictures 
of certain saints—e.g. of Fabian,“ Hilary 
of Arles, Medard of Noyon, &c. It is 

1 Hefele, Concil. ii. p. 771. 

, ao the origin of this see Euseb, H. E. 
VI. 29. 
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also a e of innocence, and 80, e g., the 
souls of SS. Eulalia and Scholastica are 
represented as flying to heaven in the 
form of a dove. Lastly, the dove serves 
as a figure of and reconciliation 
(see Gen. viii. 11). 

A vase in the form of a dove (repi- 
ornpioy, peristerium) was in the East and 
in France suspended over the altar and 
used as a repository for the Blessed 
Sacrament. This custom is mentioned 
the author of an ancient Life of St. Basil, 

St. Gregory of Tours, and in several 
ancient French documents. Martene 
mentions that even in his time such a 
tabernacle was still in use at the church 
of St. Maur des Fossés. The custom 

robably came to France from the East, 
or it never seems to have existed in 
Italy.! 

DOXOLOGY. I. The greater dox- 
ology or ascription of glory” is usually 

ed, from its initial words, the Gloria 
in excelsis.” It is not mentioned by the 
earliest writers, but it is found nearly, 
though not quite, as we now have it, in 
the Apostolic Constitutions (vii. 47), 80 
that it can scarcely have been composed, 
as is asserted in the “ Chron. Turonense,” 
by St. Hilary of Poictiers, and the real 
author is, as Cardinal Bona says, un- 
known. It was only by degrees that it 
assumed its present place in the Mass. 
In Gaul, according to St. Gregory of 
Tours, it was recited after Mass in 
artes Ras St. Benedict introduced 
it into lauds ; while it was also recited on 
occasions of public joy—e.g. in the Sixth 
General Council. It was sung at Mass 
according to the use of the Roman Ohurch 
first of all on Christmas Day, during the 
first Mass in Greek, during the second in 
Latin. It was of course on Christmas 
night that the first words of the “ Gloria 
in excelsis” were sung by the angels. 
Afterwards bishops said it at Mass on 
Sundays and feasts, priests only at the 
Mass of Easter Sunday, as appears from 
the Gregorian Sacramentary. This rule 
lasted till the eleventh century. At 
present it is said in all Masses, except 
those of the dead, of ferias which do not 
occur in the Paschal season—(it is said, 
however,on Maundy Thursday)— Sundays 
from Septuagesima to Palm Sunday in- 
clusive. It is not said in votive Masses, 
except those of the Angels, and the B. 
Virgin on Saturday. 

I. Lesser dox —t.e. “Glory be to 
the Father,” &c., recited as a rule after 

1 See Chardon, Hist. des Sacr. vol. ii. p. 242. 
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each in the office and after the 
“ Judica ” psalm in the Mass, Forms re- 
sembling it occur at the end of some of 
the Acts of the Martyrs—e. 9. those of 
St. Polycarp. St. Basil (“De Spiritu 
Sancto ad §. Amphilochium,” which 
work, however, is of doubtful authen- 
ticity) defends the formula “Glory be 
to the Father, and to the Son, and to 
the Holy Ghost,” contends that its an- 
tiquity is attested by early Fathers, 

ement of Rome, Irenæus, &c., and that 
it is at least as ancient as the Arian form, 
“Glory be to the Father in” or “ through 
the Son,” &c. Anyhow, the alae a 
of the Gloria must date as far as 
the third or fourth century, and arose no 
doubt from the form of baptism. The 
concluding words, “As it was in the 
beginning,” are of later origin. The Galli- 
can Council of Vaison, in 529, ordered 
their use, adding that they had been 
already introduced in Rome, Italy, Africa 
and the East against heretics who denied 
the Son's eternity.“ And the rule of 
St. Benedict contains directions for the 
recital of the Gloria after each ; 
(Benedict XIV.“ De Missa,” Kraus, art. 
Doxologia.) 

DREAMS arise, according to St. 
Thomas (2 2ndæ, qu. 95, a. 6), from in- 
terior or exterior causes. Among the 
former he enumerates the thoughts which 
occupied the mind in waking hours, and 
the state of the body. Among the latter, 
the effect produced on the bodily organs 
by material things—e.g. cold and heat, 
sound or light, &c.—and also the influence 
of good or evil spirits. It is reasonable 
to believe that God may speak to the 
soul through dreams, for the influence of 
God extends to sleeping as well as to 
waking hours; and that God has used 
dreams as a means of revealing his will 
is fully attested by the Old and the New 
Testament (see Gen. xx. 3, 7, xl. 5, Num. 
xii, 6, Matt. ii. 12, xxvii. 19). Ac- 
cordingly, to regard dreams proceeding 
from merely physical causes as indi- 
cations of a future with which they have 
no natural connection, is superstitious 
and therefore sinful. It is also, of course, 
unlawful to seek or accept signs of future 
events in dreams from demons. But, on 
the other hand, if there are grave reasons 
for doing so, we may lawfully believe 
that a dream has been sent by God for 
our instruction. But it is to be noted 
that a disposition to trust in dreams is 
always superstitious, for in the Christian 

1 Hefele, Concil. ii. p. 742. 
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dispensation there is a strong presump- | superstition, and for a time provincial 
tion against their use as means of for- councils seem to have contented them- 
telling the future. Even in the Old selves with moderating it.. However, 
Testament the greater number of pre- the Council of Valence (855) absolutely 
dictive dreams were given to those outside | prohibited duels, imposing penance for 
the Jewish covenant. If given to God's homicide on the man who killed his 
servants, they were given to them, as a | antagonist, and depriving a man slain in 
rule, in the period of their earliest and | duel of the Church’s prayers? Among 
most imperfect knowledge of Him.' In modern nations it was long the common 
the New Testament, often as we read of | practice to settle affairs of honour 
ecstasies and visions, dreams are never | duel, and against this custom the Church 
mentioned as a vehicle of revelation, | has vigorously protested. Julius pub- 
and they rarely occur in the lives of the | lished a bull strongly condemning it in 
saints. 1510; while the Council of Trent ex- 
DUEL. A fight between two persons | communicated all who engaged in duels, 
(or several pairs of persons), the place, and those who counselled or promoted 
time, and weapons having been previously | them, besides depriving persons who died 
settled Sy mutual agreement. In one | in a duel of Christian burial. The Hol 
case such an agreement is lawful—viz. | See has condemned the excuses whic 
when in time of war such a contest is have been made for this detestable 
arranged between two or more soldiers of | practice. Thus Benedict XIV., in 1752, 
the opposing armies. In such a case censured those who taught that a man 
the duel may be considered part of the | might accept a duel to save his repu- 
war, and such duels, when the issue of tation for courage, or to keep his post as 
the war has been made to depend on | an officer in the army. Moreover, theo- 
them, may even be regarded as a merciful | logians teach that such excuses do not 
way of settling a public quarrel. ` | save a man from sin against the natural 
In all other cases duels are strictly | law, or from incurring ecclesiastical 
forbidden by the Church. It was the | penalties.‘ 
custom among the German nations to DULIA. [See CuLtus. | 
permit accuser and accused to settle DYING, PRAYERS FOR. [See 
their dispute by duel, and this mode of | COMMENDATION oF Sovt.] 
decision was looked upon as an appeal 3 
to the judgment of God. It was long . See the decrees of Dingolfing and Reuch- 
before the Church could eradicate this ing ip the 61614. century. Hefele, Concil 
1 In Joel ii. 28, it has been thought that 7 Fleury, livr. xlix. 28. 


dreams mark the decays, visions the flower of 3 Ibid. contin. livr. cxxi. 81. 
strength. 4 Liguori, Theol. Moral. lib. iv. 809 seg. 
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BEASTER, FEAST OF. The feast | of the German family, call the feast ot 
of our Lord's resurrection. The word | Christ's resurrection by some modification 
Easter is derived from that of the Saxon | of pascha, the term which the Church 
goddess Eástre, the same deity whom | herself uses in her liturgy. This term is 
the Germans proper called Ostara, and | of Jewish origin, and therefore we must 
honoured (according to Grimm, in his begin with a few words on the feast of 
“ German Mythology”) as the divinity of , Pasch, or Passover, from which the 
the dawn. e tells us that the Anglo- | Christian feast is in a certain sense 
Saxons called the spring month Eoster- | derived. 
monaht, and similarly Eginhard calls our Passover is a literal translation of the 
April Ostarmanoth. Naturally, there- | Hebrew name for the feast, viz. Hoh; 
fore, the German nations called the great | from this we get the Chaldee xnpp, and 
Church-feast which fell at the beginning | from the last the do xa or pasch of the 
of spring Easter, and the name continued f l a 
among is, ke such names o Thursday, | s Sany, ameng ag Christin, eng 
long after the heathen ddess had been to auffer. This derivation, worthless of course 
forgotten.) All Christians, except those in itself, deserves notice, for it influenced their 

1 Hefele, Beiträge, ii. p. 285. : language and ideas of the feast. 
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New Testament and of Christian writers. | celebrating the Easter, and apostolic 


The Passover, then, or Pasch, was the 
feast celebrated on the 14th of Nisan, in- 
stituted in commemoration of the won- 
derful deliverance which God wrought. 
5 5 ews 15 8 night of 8 exit 

om t. The destroy ing angel smote 
the first Dorn of thut passed over 
(NQp)' the houses of the Hebrews. This 


deliverance was granted on a certain con- 
dition. Each head of a Hebrew house 
was to slay a lamb or kid without blemish 
on the evening of Nisan 14. He was to 
sprinkle its blood on the lintel and side- 
posts of the door. Afterwards, the lamb 
was to be roasted, no bone being broken, 
and eaten with unleavened bread and 
bitter herbs by all the family, no uncir- 
cumcised person, however, being allowed 
to partake of it, and the feast was to 
be observed year by year as a perpetual 
ordinance of the Jewish people. 

It is certain that Christ observed the 
Passover the night before He died, that He 
made if the occasion of instituting the 
Eucharist, and eran He, 05 roe ge 
was the true mb pre 
the lamb of the old Hebrew feast. Thus 
St. John calls special attention to the fact 
that not a bone of our Lord was broken 
on the cross; and St. Paul, writing prob- 
ably just before the Passover of A. D. 58, in 
his first Epistle to the Corintbians, v. 7, 8, 
“ Purge out the old leaven that you may 
be a new lump, as you are unleavened ; 
for also our mdoxa or ver Christ 
has been sacrificed for us, therefore let us 
keep the feast .. . in the unleavened 
bread of sincerity and truth.” Christ, 
St. Paul argues, is the true paschal lamb, 
and the life of Christians is to be a per- 

tual feast of thanksgiving for the de- 
iverance they have obtained by Christ’s 
blood. As the Jews removed leaven from 
their houses at the time of Passover, so 
Christians are to purge away once for all 
the leaven of malice and wickedness. 

The celebration of a ial Paschal 
or Easter feast among Christians goes 
back to the remotest antiquity, though it 
is impossible to determine the date of its 
introduction. When St. Polycarp came 
to Rome, about 160, there were two 
modes prevalent among Christians of 


1 See Exod. xii. 13, 28, 27, and cf. Is. xxxi. 5. 
Philo in his Life 97 Moses, iii. 29, trans- 
lates it Stagarijota. Of course the account of 


pence was pleaded on each side. The 
man Church and the great majority of 
Christians celebrated the Pasch on the 
Sunday after Nisan 14 — i. e. on the Sun- 
day following the first full moon after 
the vernal equinox, because on that day 
Christ rose again, finished the work of 
redemption, and accomplished our de- 
liverance from the Egyptian bondage of 
death and hell. But besides this feast 
they also celebrated on the previous Fri- 
day the memory of Christ's death, and 
for a long time this latter day also was 
called Pasch. Thus, Tertullian, about 
3 200, distinguishes between the 
P on which there was a strict obli- 
gation of fasting, and on whicla too the 
usual kiss of peace was omitted—+t.e. our 
Good Friday—and the other Pasch, be- 
tween which and Pentecost Christians 
stood at prayer instead of kneeling—+.e. 
our Easter Sunday.! Later writers dis- 
tinguish these two days from each other 
as the Pasch of the crucifixion and resur- 
rection (do xa oravpmcipoy Kai dvagrd- 


Fior). 

The Roman Church claimed to follow 
the practice of St. Peter and St. Paul on 
this matter. On the other hand, the 
Churches of Asia Proconsularis, appeal- 
ing to the authority of St. John, ended 
this time of fasting and kept the feast of 
Passover or Pasch at the same time as the 
Jews—viz. 14 Nisan—on whatever day it 
might fall. On this day, as they main- 
tained,’ our Lord kept the Pasch and 
instituted the Eucharist. On the same 
day, therefore, they celebrated the me- 
mory of the institution and of our joyful 
deliverance by Christ’s death. As they 
kept the Jewish day, though not the 
Jewish feast, they were called Obser- 
vants ” woes and as this day fell 
on Nisan 14, they were also called 
“Quartodecimani.” Polycarp and Pope 
Anicetus discussed the matter,and though 
no agreement was reached, each party was 
allowed to continue its own custom in 

ace. The matter, however, led to sharp 
iscussion, about 190, between Pope Victor 
and Polycrates of Ephesus, and Victor was 
near excommunicating the Asiatics. The 
intercession of Gallic bishops, especially 


1 Tertull. De Orat.18, De Coron. 3. 
2 The point, however, is very doubtful. 
Prima facie, the three first Gospels appear to 


the Jewish is merely meant as an introduction imply this. St. John seems to say that Christ 


tothat of the Christian feast ; else much would 
have to be said of the connection between the 
Passover and the spring. 


| the Passover 


died on the sap bs the Passover—i.e. on Nisan14, 
ginning on the evening of that 


day. 
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Irenæus, kept matters from coming to 
this 1 The rtodeciman prac- 
tice was finally set aside by the Nicene 
Council, The same council settled fur- 
ther the way in which Easter Sunday 
was to be reckoned, as has been shown in 
the article CYCLE. (See Hefele, “Concil.” i. 
86 seg., 320 seg.) 
r is, as St. Leo calls it, the 
“ feast of feasts,” the greatest of Christian 
solemnities. Down to the twelfth century 
each day in Easter week was a holiday 
of obligation. At present this is the case 
only with the first three days, and now in 
most countries even Easter Monday and 
Tuesday are only days of devotion. All 
moveable feasts are calculated from Easter. 
The joyful character of the time is marked 
in the services of the Church—e.g. by the 
chanting of the “ Vidi Aquam ” instead of 
the“ Asperges” before Mass; by the con- 
stant repetition of the “ Alleluia” in Mase 
and office all through the Paschal sea- 
eon —i. e. till Trinity Sunday. On Easter 
Sunday the office is very short, because 
in old times the services were prolonged 
far into the night of Holy Saturday, so 
that little time was left for the matins 
and lauds of Easter Sunday. The short 
office is continued during the week, pro- 
bably, as Benedict XIV. and Martene say, 
because the first day determined the office 
for the days that followed, and because 
there would have been a special incon- 
venience in changing it in a week when 
80 many neophytes had just been bap- 
tised and were taking part for the first 
time in the full service of the Ohurch. 
(See Benedict XIV.“ De Fest.“) 
BBIONITES. Judaising Christians, 
and the direct successors of the Judaisers 
whom St. Paul opposed so strenuously— 
e.g. in the Epistle to the Galatians. Asa 
distinct sect the Ebionites seem to have 
made themselves first known in the reign 
of Trajan. Although they were con- 
nected by origin with the Church of Jeru- 
salem, and had their head-quarters near 
the Dead Sea, they were not confined to 
Palestine, but were found in Rome and 
probably also in the other t cities of 
the empire. They held that the Jewish 
law was still binding on all Christians; 
and, co 
authority of St. Paul, whom they treated 
as an apostate. Christ, they said, was a 
mere man, the son of Joseph and Mary, 
distinguished by his strict observance of 
the law. It is a probable conjecture that 


1 Euseb. H. E. v. 24. 


uently, they rejected the! bodil 
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after the final destruction of Jerusalem, 
the Judaising Christians received large 
accessions from the Essenes; and, in any 
case, it is certain that Ebionitism became 
mixed up with ascetic aud mystical ele- 
ments foreign to its original character. 
According to this mystical Ebionitism, 
still existing in the forged homilies and 
itions of Clement, the law of Moses 
had corrupted, and by a capricious 
process they continued to remove from it 
all that was distasteful to them, ially 
the law of sacrifice. They held that the 
Word of God had been incarnate in 
several Christs, of whom Adam was the 
first, Jesus the last. Early in the third 
century, one of the Ebionites brought to 
Rome the book of Elchasai, or “hidden 
wisdom,” in which the same mystical 
Ebionitism . In the fourth 
century the Ebionites were still pretty 
numerous in eastern Palestine, but in 
appeared.” Carehully o bo distinguished 
ap are to istingui 
from the Ebionites are the Nazarenes 
whom Jerome mentions as living in his 
time on the east of Jordan. These latter, 
probably the descendants of the old Jew- 
ish Christians of Jerusalem, though they 
obeerved the law, did not lay it upon 
others, admitted St. Paul's authority, and 
ibly held orthodox doctrine on the 
divinity of Christ. 

The name Ebionite means“ poor” (Heb. 
Diag), and most likely was adopted to 
indicate the Apostolic or Essene poverty 
which they professed. A founder called 
“ Ebion“ is an 5 fiction 19 80 
appears very early. (Justin, “ Dial. c. 
Tryph.” 475 Iren. i. 26; Euseb. H. E.“ 
iii. 27; and, among modern books, 
Lightfoot on Galatians, p. 311 seg.) 

STAT (čkorasıs). A state in 
which a man passes out of himself—¢.e. 
out of that state of cognition which is 
natural to him. Ecstasy is usually taken 
as equivalent to rapture, though the word 
rapture, unlike ecstasy, implies distinctly 
that the person subject to it is carried 
out of his own control and placed in a 
state which he does not reach by natural 
inclination. Such rapture or ecstasy, 
St. Thomas says, may proceed from 
ily causes ; as, for example, if a per- 
son is alienated from his senses by disease ; 
or it may be wrought by the agency of 
devils; or, lastly, it may come from the 
Spirit of God. In this last state, St. 

omas continues, a man, being with- 
drawn from the senses, is raised to the 
contemplation of supernatural things 
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ritu divino elevatus ad supernatur- 
4 cum abstractione a sensibus). 

Such ecstasies or raptures are, of 
course, uently mentioned in the Old 
and New Testaments, and have occurred 
in the lives of many saints, In ecstatic 

rayer, according to a mystical writer 
(Antony a Spiritu Sancto), the body 
seems as if dead, and the senses are 
suspended; but the will, as St. Teresa 
points out, retaining full power is ab- 
sorbed in God. True rapture unites the 
soul to God, increases humility, &c. If 
these effects are not present or are not 
lasting, a director may generally conclude 
that the rapture is not supernatural. Still 
more may he do so, if he sees in the person 
who pretends to ecstasy a love of extraordi- 
nary gifts rather than of solid virtue. 
St. Thomas, “Summ.” 1 2ndæ, 28, 3; 

2nde, 175; St. Teresa, Autobiog.” 
Eng. Transl. ch. xx.; in which last 
useful extracts from the mystics are given. 

MCTHESIS. (Seo 9 

mpvucaTrom. The moral and in- 
tellectual discipline by which the human 
faculties are trained and unfolded, in 
subordination to a certain end. If no 
end or object is proposed to himself by 
the educator beyond that of making the 
most of his pupil’s faculties, he does not 
educate, but merely informs. For the 
domain of knowl extends in every 
direction to infinity; and the pupil who 
simply learns all that his faculties enable 
him to learn necessarily becomes, unless 
of a very marked idiosyncrasy, a dilet- 
tante, a sciolist—one who knows a little 
of everything—but is not truly educated. 
Something like this is said to be the ob- 
served effect of the training given in the 
common schools of the United States, in 
which no dominant idea, or one wholly 
inadequate—such as that of the greatness 
of the Republic, or the excellence of 
democracy—supplies teachers and pupils 
with a compass to steer by. 

Education, however, may, and must, 
be directed to several ends simultaneously ; 
for, as man is a complex being, and has 
himself various ends—eg., as a subject 
of God, as a subject of Cesar, as a 
member of a family, &c.—so the educa- 
tion of man must propose to itself several 
ends. Of these some one must be chief 
and paramount, and must direct the form 
and measure in which the other ends are 
to be pursued; otherwise the school 
would the battle-ground of inde- 
pendent forces, each struggling for the 
mastery; and the result would be con- 
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fusion. Now, since the object of educa- 
tion is to form man, the prime end, in 
subordination to which it must be con- 
ducted, must be identical with the prime 
end of man himself. What this is we 
learn from the Catechism: it is to know 
and serve God in this life, and to enjoy 
Him for ever in the next. In subordina- 
tion to this main end all educational pro- 
cesses are to be carried on. Human 
beings ought to be so educated that they 
may know God here, and through that 
knowledge possess Him hereafter. How, 
then, are they to obtain this necessary 
knowledge? The Catholic answer is, 
that they must seek and receive it at 
the hands of the one divinely-appointed 
and infallible witness of the revelation by 
which He has made Himself known to 
mankind — the Catholic and Roman 
Church. It thus appears that, in the 
logical order, the first and highest autho- 
rity in all that regards education is the 
Church. With her sanction it should be 
commenced, and under her superintend- 
ence it should be continued; for were 
her intervention to be excluded at any 
stage, there would be danger lest those 
under education came to mistake one of 
the subordinate ends of man for his main 
end, to their own and others’ detriment. 
At the same time, it must not be 
forgotten that man is a social being. 
The opinion of the best writers (see, for 
instance, De Maistre’s examination of 
Rousseau’s ‘“Contrat Social”) is, that 
man was originally created and adapted 
for society, not that society arose out of 
a compromise between the warring cupi- 
dities of originally isolated savages. If 
human society be aboriginal, then power 
in that society—t.e. government—is also 
aboriginal, since without it—man being 
what he is—we cannot conceive it pos- 
sible for society to subsist. This power, 
St. Paul tells us,] is “from God.” Its 
main object is, to secure the permanence 
and temporal welfare, so far as the cir- 
cumstances admit, of the society itself 
and of each member of the society. For 
this the power exists; and it is therefore 
entitled to take all measures required to 
enable it to fulfil its functions. Now, one of 
the conditions without which these func- 
tions could not be effectively discharged 
is a control over education. The organised 
ower in society in other words, the 
tate— may reasonably require that all 
its citizens should early receive that 
mental and moral training which may 
I Rom. xiii. 1. 
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dispose them to restrain anti-social pas- concurrent authorities of Church and 
sions, to obey the laws, and by industry | State in the work of education are con- 
to promote their own and the public | sidered.] 
welfare. Whatever control over the mLECTIONW. [See PREDESTINA- 
machinery of education may be necessary | TION.] 
to secure the attainment of this end, that BSLEVATIOW. The Church has 
control the State may reasonably pretend | adored the Blessed Sacrament from the 
to. Its claims only become unjust and | time of its institution. St. Ambrose 
oppressive when, ignoring the still more | says, We adore in the mysteries the 
sacred right of the Church to secure in flesh of Christ, which the Apostles 
education the attainment of man’s highest | adored.” ‘No one eats that flesh,” says 
end, it compels or tempts Catholics to St. Augustine,“ without first adoring it.“ 
place their children in schools which the | But the outward signs by which the 
ecclesiastical authority has not sanctioned. | Church has expressed this adoration have 
The end pursued by the Church is not always been the same. 
primary; that pursued by the State is In the Greek liturgies the elevation of. 
secondary. Each may justly demand | the Eucharist takes place shortly before 
that its authority be e ; but the the communion. Ancient authors tell us 
injury caused by disallowing the autho- | how at the elevation the curtains which 
rity of the Church is more serious than | concealed the sanctuary during the reat 
in the contrary case, by how much that | of the canon were drawn aside and the 
which affects man’s eternal interest is sacred mysteries presented by the priest 
more important than that which affects | for the adoration of the faithful. For- 
his temporal interest only. merly in the Latin Mass the Blessed 
A third authority in education is that | Sacrament was elevated only at the 
of the family, the head of which is under | words “ omnis honor et gloria” just before 
a moral obligation to see that all its the“ Pater Noster.” This is now usually 
members receive such a training as may | known as “the little elevation.” The ele- 
fit them to maintain their place in the vation of host and chalice immediately 
social hierarchy of their country, keep 15 after consecration was introduced in 
all sound family traditions, and should | detestation of the denial of transubstan- 
that be necessary, as in most cases it is — | tiation by Berengarius. It seems to 
earn their own living. Catholic parents have begun about 1100, for the ancient 
are, of course, bound also to see that the Ordines Romani and the liturgical writers 
teaching in the schools to which they | Amalasius, Walafrid, and the author of 
send their children has ecclesiastical | the Micrologus” are silent concerning it. 
sanction, and to resist all attempts to Even after 1100 it was the host only which 
make them patronise schools without was elevated in some churches, and, 
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t hat sanction. indeed, according to Benedict XIV., the 
It thus appears that education has Carthusians still adhere to this old 
three principal ends — the first religious, custom of elevating the host only after 
the second political, the third domestic ; | consecration. The further custom of 
but that among these the religious end ringing a small bell at the elevation 
takes the lead and dominates over the! began in France during the twelfth 
other two, on account of its intrinsically century, was introduced into Germany in 
greater importance. And since, as ex- |1203 by Cardinal Gui, legate of the Hol 
plained above, we cannot walk securely | See, and is enjoined in several Englis 
in religion one step except in union with | councils. About the same time the 
and obedience to the Church, every | ringing of the large bell at the con- 
well-instructed Oatholic understands that | ventual Mass was ordered in the statutes 
the Church must preside over the educa- | of some monastic orders, Ivo of Chartres, 
tion of Oatholics at every stage and in | who died in 1115, congratulates Maud 
every branch, so far as to see that they | Queen of England on having presented 
are sufficiently instructed in their reli- | the church of Our Lady at Chartres 
gion. With regard to non-Catholics, | with bells which were rung at the conse- 
who in modern times are often mixed | cration. (From Le Brun, “ Explication 
with Oatholics in the same school, the | des Cérémonies de la Messe ;” and Bene- 
Church accepts in practice what is called ' dict XIV. “ De Miss.”) 
the “Conscience Clause.” [See the ar- 
ticles Schools and University, in which 1 Ambros. De Spir. San. iii. 12. August. 
the practical means of reconciling the | In Ps. xeviii., apud Le Brun, 
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EMBER DAYS ! (quattuor tempora 
The Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday 
which follow December 13, the First Sun- 
day in Lent, Pentecost, and September 14 
(Exaltation of the Cross), are days of 
fasting, and are called in lish Ember 
Days, in the Breviary and Missal “ Quat- 
tuor Tempora,” because these days of fast- 
ing recur in each quarter of the year. The 
Ember Days were observed at Rome in 
St. Augustine’s time—nay, so ancient 
was the practice of observing them in 
that city that St. Leo ascribes an Apo- 
stolic origin to the fast. The same Pope 
says the object of the fast is that we may 

urify our souls and do penance as we 
hewn each quarter of the year. The 
fast was introduced here by St. Augustine, 
the Apostle of England. At first the 
weeks in which the Ember Days occur 
were not definitely fixed, and even in the 
eleventh cent a German council 
of the Ember fast as jejunium 
sncertum. According to ancient custom 
the clergy are ordained only on the 
Saturdays of the Ember w while 
the whole Church fasts and prays. (See 
Acts xiii. ad init.) 

BMBOLISMUS (also Embolis and 
Embolum). Literally, a prayer thrown 
in or “ intercalated.” It consists in an 
extension of the last clause in the Lord’s 
Prayer, “ Libera nos a malo,” and occurs 
in all the liturgies, Roman, Mozarabic, 
Gallican, Greek, Coptic, Armenian, &c. 
In the Eastern liturgies it occurs im- 
mediately before the communion; in the 
Roman Mass, the embolismus (“ Libera 
nos, quæsumus, Domine 10 is followed by 
the breaking of the host, the Pax with the 
accompanying prayer, two prayers in 
preparation for communion, and then by 
the communion itself. 

Embolismus is also used by some 
medieval writers instead of Epact. 
(Kraus, “ Real-Encycl.”) 

EMINENCE (title of a Cardinal). 
Before 1680 the Cardinals of the holy 
Roman Church were addressed by the 
titles of “ Most Illustrious” and “ Your 
most illustrious Lordship” (dominatio) ; 
but in that year Urban VIII., by a 
consistorial decree, ratified and confirmed 


1 It may be regarded as nearly certain that pe 
the English word is not derived from “ ember,” | 
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). | the report of the Congregation of Rites, 
recommendi 


that the titles “Most 
Eminent ” and “ Your Eminence” should 
for the future be substituted for the 
above, and strictly confined (with the 
sole exception of the Master of the Hos- 
ee of St. John of Jerusalem) to the 
ardinals, so that, on the one hand, if 
anyone, however highly placed (those of 
1 and royal rank excepted), should 
ad a Cardinal by any other title, no 
notice should be taken of his letter, and, 
on the other, any prelate of whatever 
rank, assuming these titles, was to be 
under the displeasure of the Roman 
Pontiff, and lable to various severe 
penalties. (Ferraris, Cardinales, art. 2.) 
EMPIRES, THE HOLY ROMAN. 
The empire founded by Charlemagne 
with the aid of the Roman Pontiffs had 
come to nothing through the degeneracy 
of his descendants. In 962 it was 
revived, through the coronation of 
Otho I. King of Germany, by Pope John 
XII., and this was called the transfer of 
the empire from the Franks to the 
Germans (translatio imperis a Francis ad 
Germanos). The institution so founded 
lasted for eight centuries and a half, and 
in the course of ages German publicists, 
meditating upon its theory and its powers, 
invented for it the above designation. It 
was the Roman empire, for it represented 
and revived the Empire of Oharlemagne, 
which again, according to the ideas of 
Latin Christendom, represented and 
replaced the old Byzantine empire, which 
had fallen into heresy. It was also the 
Holy Roman empire, and this not merely 
because it was erected with the bene- 
diction of the Roman Pontiff, but also 
because, whereas the old Roman empire 
was Pagan, this was Christian, and was 
bound to use that universal dominion 
which it had inherited in theory from 
Pagan Rome for the extension of the 
kingdom of Jesus Christ—that is, of the 
Catholic Church. As the Ohurch was 
one, not many, and knew but one head 
on earth, the successor of St. Peter, to 
whom all nations and all individuals were 
de jure subject in their spiritual concerns, 
so, according to these reasoners, all tem- 
ral dominion was of right summed up 
in the one empire, governed by the one 


in the sense of ashes, It may come from the | emperor, under whom, as his vicegerents, 
Anglo-Saxon ymbren, a revolution or circuit. | the kings of the nations ruled in their 


But more probably it is a corruption of the Latin 


ttuor tempora. The Dutch quatertemper, 


rman quatember, Danish kvatember, exhibit 


the corruption in its process. (From Smith and 
Cheetham.) 


respective countries. It is needless to 
remark that this brilliant generalisation 
scarcely eme out of the region of 


| theory; that it was never countenanced 
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by the Popes; and that the kings of the 
ranks, the: Normani, and the Spanish 
Goths, whose ancestors had never been 
subjugated by the Romans, were not 
likely to surrender an atom of their 
independence in deference to this figment 
of Ghibelline lawyers. Yet so captivating 
was the idea to the medieval mind, that 
special protests were sometimes deemed 
necessary, as in the case of the Emperor 
Sigismund’s visit to England in 1416, 
when as his ship lay off the shore at 
Dover, and he was preparing to land, the 
Duke of Gloucester, by Henry V.’s 
order, rode into the water with his 
sword drawn, and “ inquired whether the 
imperial stranger meant to exercise or 
claim any authority or jurisdiction in 
England.” The answer being in the 
negative, he was allowed to land. 

The crown of the Holy Roman Popi 
was elective, this being deemed, probably 
from the example of Papal elections, a 
more august mode of appointment than 
hereditary descent. The electors for a 
long period were seven in number, four 
secular princes, and three ecclesiastical ; 
afterwards they became eight, and finally 
nine. Nevertheless the imperial crown 
tended to become hereditary, and from 
the accession of Albert in 1437 to the 
end the only emperors not of the. house of 
3 were Charles VII. and 
Francis I. The first Napoleon, aiming at 

reviving in his own person the empire of 
Charlemagne, insisted after Austerlitz 
on the . of the ancient title; 
this was done in 1806, the reigning em- 
peror taking the title of Emperor of 
Austria. 

EWCLOSURE (citusura). Enclo- 
sure is that rule of the Church which 
separates a convent from the world by 
the prohibition or restriction of inter- 
course with persons outside ita walls. 
From the nature of the case, since preach- 
ing and other active ministerial duties 
are incompatible with enclosure, only a 
certain proportion of the orders of men 
observe it; and in the case of these it 
relates principally to the admission of 
women to the interior of the monastery. 
Hence the term is commonly used of 
nunneries rather than of the convents of 
men. The Church desires that the en- 
trance of any person into religion should 
be his or her free and voluntary act, 
done with a pure intention; and she en- 
joins that a postulant of tender years 


1 Lingard, vol. iii. p. 249. 


-one shall 
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be closely examined on these points by 
the bishop.’ She will not allow a pos- 
tulant of either sex to be professed be- 
fore the completion of the sixteenth year, 
and at least a year of probation, after 
taking the habit, must precede the pro- 
fession.? Having thus provided, so far 
as possible, that persons of weak resolu- 
tion and unstable character, shall not 
be professed, she surrounds them, when 
once professed, with rigorous safeguards, 
with a view to minimise to the utmost 
that peril of inconstancy to which frail 
human nature is ever liable. The Council 
of Trent ordered that where the enclosure 
of nuns had been broken, it should be 
restored by the bishops, who were for 
the future to maintain it most strictly. 
“ Let it not be lawful for any nun after 
her profession to go out of her convent, 
even for a short time, on any pretext 
whatever, except for some legitimate 
cause to be approved by the bishop, not- 
withstanding any indults and privileges 
whatsoever. And let no persons, what- 
ever be their rank, condition, sex, or age, 
be allowed to enter within the enclosed 
part of the convent unless with the leave 
of the bishop or superior, given in writing, 
under pain of incurring excommunication 
ipso facto. The “legitimate cause” 
ips te to extend only 1 
, leprosy, or some epidemic 

disease; but 3 to Barbosa other 
ounds are admissible: for instance, the 
anger, in time of war, of a convent fall- 

ing into the hands of an undisciplined 
soldiery. The prohibition against any- 
one entering the convent prevents the 
chaplain or any other priest from entering 
the part of the church where the nuns 
sing, and requires that even the bishop, 
when the nuns are electing an abbess or 
other functionary, shall take their votes 
at the grate and not elsewhere. But 
there are certain cases of necessary ex- 
ception: as when a nun is too ill to go to 
the confessional in the church, in which 
case the confessor must go to her cell and 
the sacraments must be taken to her; 
medical men and surgeons have also to be 
admitted, and some persons of the trades- 
man class; but these must always be 
accompanied by two of the older nuns. 
A bishop has power to order that no 
go to a nunnery, even for the 

purpose of conversation at the grille, un- 


1 Conc. Trid. Sess. xxv. De Reg. et Mon. 
c. 17, 18. 
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less with his or his commissary’s per- 
mission. (Ferraris, Clausura.) 

It is, however, important to note that 
the legislation of the Church on enclo- 
sure applies, in its full strictness, only to 
the monasteries of real moniales,” and 
not to the numerous modern congrega- 
tions of women bound by simple vows, 
whose convents are more properly called 
conservatoria. ( j 

BNCRATITE (€yxpareis, ¢yxpari- 
rai), A Gnostic sect founded b 
Tatian in the latter part of the secon 
century. Tatian was by birth an Assyrian, 
taught rhetoric at Rome and became a 
Christian under the influence of Justin 
Martyr. After Justin’s death his exag- 
gerated theories on the evil inherent in 
matter led into definite heresy. Accord- 
ing to Irenæus (i. 28), he adopted a fanciful 
system of “sons” similar to that of 
Valentinus and Olement of Alexandria 
(“ Strom.“ iii. p. 548, ed. Potter); he be- 
longed to the class of anti-Jewish 
Gnostics—t.e. he denied the divine origin 
of the Mosaic law. He denounced mar- 
riage as impurity, and made his followers 
abstain from animal food. Hence the 
name Encratites or Oontinent.“ This 
false ascetisism, which had its origin in 
the East, was widely diffused in early 
times, so that we need not be surprised to 
hear of “ Encratites” or false ascetics who 
may really have had no connection with 
Tatian. Such were the Aquarii or 
ö doorapaordrat, so called because, re- 
garding wine as evil, they would use 
water only in the celebration of the 
Eucharist. (Neander,“ Kirchengeschichte, 
ii. p. 157.) 

BNCYCLICAZ (litere enczielicm). 
A circular letter. In the ecclesiastical 
sense, an encyclical is a letter addressed 
by the Pope to all the bishops in com- 
munion with him, in which he condemns 
prevalent errors, or informs them of im- 
1 which persecution, or perverse 
egislation or administration, opposes in 
particular countries to the fulfilment by 
the Church of her divine mission, or ex- 
plains the line of conduct which Christians 
ought to take in reference to urgent 
practical questions, such as education, or 
the relations between Church and State, 
or the liberty of the Apostolic See. En- 
cyclicals are “published for the whole 
Church, and addressed directly to the 
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nature, and have a more special destina- 
tion.“ ! 

In early times the use of the term was 
not restricted as at present; thus the 
well-known letter of the Church of 
Smyrna, 1 the martyrdom of 
Polycarp is headed Exwroj €yxurdixéds, 
a circular letter; and the same designa- 
tion was given by St. Cyprian to his 
7 155 on the Lapsi. (Ferraris, Epistola, 
§ 15. 

END OF MAN. [See BEATITUDE.] 

END Or THE WORLD. [See 
Last THINGS.] 

ENDOWMENT (Fr. dotation, Ger. 
Begabung): Any property permanently 
set apart, in order that its annual profits 
may contribute to the support of some 
institution of public utility or recreation, 
is an endowment of that institution. An 
ecclesiastical endowment is such property 
set apart for the support of a church, or 
of some institution the management of 
which is in ecclesiastical hands. From 
the fifth century the Ohurch began to be 
richly enduwed, chiefly with lands; at a 
later period lordships and jurisdictions 
were showered upon her, especially in 
Germany, where the three Prince Bishops 
of Cologne, Mainz, and Treves were Elec- 
tors of the German empire. Our own 
forefathers, alike in Saxon and Norman 
times, were full of a generous zeal to 
secure by endowments the services of a 
permanent priesthood, and to provide for 
the competent or splendid celebration of 
the divine worship. A considerable part 
of the provision thus made was confiscated 
and squandered during the Reformation ; 
what remained was, by the effect of the 
Acts of Uniformity and Supremacy, 
transferred to the Anglican body, and is 
still enjoyed by them. The calamities 
and oppressions under which English 
Oatholics have existed during the last 
three centuries, have, till recent times, 
thrown great obstacles in the way of a 
renewed flow of endowments. Yet such 
instances are not quite unknown; we 
could mention a pious couple near Kendal, 
who bequeathed a good estate two or three 
generations ago to found a permanent 
mission in order to “evangelise the 
dales;” and there must be similar cases 
in other counties. In Scotland and Ire- 
land, no less than in England, the old 
endowments belonging to the Catholic 


bishops, under circumstances which are | Church have been either lost or diverted 


afflicting 
while briefs and bulls are determined 
circumstances more particular in their 


to the entire Catholic body; from their original destination. In Scot- 


land, through the extraordinary influence 
1 Art. by Dux, in Wetzer and Welte. 
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of Knox in the sixteenth ceni the 
greater part of the population embraced 
the h of Calvin, and the Presby- 
terians of the “ Established Kirk” still 
enjoy what is left of the ancient endow- 
ments. In Ireland, the Protestant Ohurch, 
to which the power of England trans- 
ferred the tithes and Church lands at the 
Reformation, was disestablished and no- 
minally disendowed by the Act of 1869; 
but the compensations were calculated on 
so liberal a scale as almost to amount to 
re-endowment. ( ; 

BNWERGUMEN (evepyoupevos—t.e. 
worked upon, as bya demon). A word of 
frequent occurrence in early Christian 
literature. The energumens correspond 
to the ne “ 8 oe 4 

Saipor{dpevar), “ tormented” (évoyAov- 
), overpowered by the devil” (cara- 
Sorar reidu urd TÒ diagd or) „ with 
an unclean spirit” (mvedpa axdbaprov 
Zyovres), who are mentioned in Matt. 
iv. 24, Luc. vi. 18, Acts x. 38, Acts 
viii. 7, and elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment, In ecclesiastical language the 
energumens are also called “‘demoniacs,” 
6 possessed of the devil” (SamuomcAnn- 
rot) and, among the Latins, “arrepti” 
and “arreptitii,” ac. “a demone.” We 
also find (e.g. in Constit. Ap.“ vii. 12) 
the word yepa(dperor—t.e. “the storm- 
tossed.” The Church derived her belief in 
demoniacal ion from the words of 
Christ, who (e.g. in Matt. xii. 22 seg.) ex- 
pressly appeals to the fact of his driving 
out evil from the possessed as a 

n rove the divinity of the 
Christian ligion by the power which the 
Church had to heal re poea; and 
among these Apologists, Tertullian, Ad 
Scap.” 2, speaks of the healing power as 
a fact generally recognised and of daily 
occurrence. 

The number of possessed persons, or 
energumens, in the early Church ori- 
nated a regular discipline with regard to 
them. This discipline began in the third 


century, died out in the East in the 
course of the . while in Spain it 
continued in force till the seventh cen- 


The energumens were divided into 
baptised 5 the former 
being examined (to ascertain the reality 
of the possession) at the altar, the latter 
outside of the church. Their names were 
put in a register, they were maintained 
at the expense of the Christian com- 
e munity, and had dwellings assigned them 


1 Araus. i. can. 14, 15. 
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near the church.' They were set to work 
—e.g. in cope the church! and led a 
penitential life. Sometimes the exorcist, 
with the bishop’s approval, exorcised them 
privately’; sometimes the ceremony was 
55 by the bishop himself assisted 
g his clergy, after the Mass of the 
techumens,” with prayer, the si 
the cross, and laying on of hands. Other 
means of 5 application of 
blessed water and salt, of spittle, breathing 
upon them (ersuffatio, mae) in 
some places anointing, were used. 
The older practice was to debar ener- 
gumens, except at death, from all the 
sacraments till they were cured, but the 
Council of Orange, in 441, admitted them 
to the sacraments of baptism and the 
eucharist, if they bebaved peaceably.® 
They were of course excluded from ordi- 


nation, or, if ordained, from exercising. 


their orders till their recovery was 
thoroughly proved. It is impossible to 
say for certain where they were placed 
in church; probably those who were 
violent were placed outside the church, 
those who were peaceable in the narthex, 
both classes being called up by the deacon 
nearer to the altar for the exorcism. When 
healed, the former energumen fasted for 
a period varying from twenty to forty 
days. He was dismissed by the priest, 
after prayer, and his name was entered in 
the list of the cured. 

The Church, in the Roman Pontifical, 
still recognises the possibility of demoni- 
acal possession ; but cases of possession 


po- | are infrequent or infrequently recognised, 


and the energumens no longer occupy the 
8 and attract the interest which 
longed to them in the early Church. 
ENGLISH CATHOLICS. A brief 
sketch of the principal facts bearing on 
the fortunes of Catholicism in this country, 
from the accession of Elizabeth, in 1558, 
to the restoration of the hierarchy, in 
1850, will be attempted in the present 
article. 
In a 8 article (ANGLICAN 
CHURCH) the pene of the Acts of Uni- 
formity and Supremacy at the beginning 
of the reign was described. The con- 
sternation among sincere Catholics was 
great; nevertheless it is clear that there 
was a much la number who were ex- 
ceedingly unwilling to oppose the Govern- 


1 Concil. Carthag. iv. can. 92. 
2 Ibid. can. 91. 

8 Concil. Laod. can. 26. 

4 Concil, Ilib. can. 29, 37. 

5 Can. 14. 


u 2 


of 


` 
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ment, and who flattered themselves that 
if they complied for a while and attended 
the Protestant service, the storm would 
blow over, and the Mass be restored as 
before under Mary. Ribadeneira ! states 
that in the first years of Elizabeth the 
Catholics iu great numbers frequented the 
parish churches, thinking it sufficient if 
they did not enter or leave them in com- 
pany with Protestants! But this was 
stopped as soon as the matter was re- 
ferred to a committee of theologians (one 
of whom was Laynez) at the Council of 

t, whose unanimous decision was 
that such attendance at Protestant wor- 
ship was sinful. The oath of supremacy 
not being generally tendered even to the 
clergy, and not at all to the laity unless 
they wished to hold office under the 
Crown, did not at first cause much diffi- 
culty. But the lawfulness of the oath 
was warmly discussed, and its essential 
repugnance to Scripture and tradition 
demonstrated, in writings which soon 
began to issue in swarms from the presses 
of Flanders, where Catholic exiles found 
a secure refuge. The Government of 
Elizabeth found a legislative, if not a 
theological, answer ready in reply to the 
Catholic pamphleteers. In 1 a law 
was 8 | by the obsequious Parliament 
making the second refusal of the oath of 
supremacy an act of high treason, punish- 
able with death. The Emperor Ferdi- 
nand, in whose dominions at that time 
Protestants received a full toleration, 
wrote to Elizabeth, appealing for more 
indulgence towards the lish Oatholics, 
and asking that they might have one 


church in every considerable town in | ligi 


which to celebrate their worship. This, 
Elizabeth, whose imperious humour would 
not brook that any of her subjects should 
have a different religion from herself, 
Hany refused. 

The other persecuting Acts of this 
reign, or the chief of them, were as 
follows :— 

1. Statute of 1571. In the preamble, 
offences against the Act of 1563, and the 
late insurrection in the north, are named 
as circumstances calling for fresh legisla- 
tion. It is enacted that if any persons 
procure or use bulls for reconciling per- 
sons to the “ usurped authority of the 
see of Rome, or if any should obtain or 
get from the said Bishop of Rome or any 
of his successors ... any manner of 
bull, writing, or instrument, written or 

1 In his book De Schismate, quoted by Mr. 
Hallam, Const. Hist. i. 
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printed, containing any thing, matter, or 
cause whatsoever . . . then all and eve 
such act . . . shall be deemed to be hig 
treason; and the offender and offenders 
therein,” on conviction, “ shall suffer pains 
of death, and also lose and forfeit all 
their lands, tenements, hereditaments, 
goods, and chattels.” After the passing 
of this Act, any man who might get a 
dispensation from Rome to marry his 
first cousin, did so at the risk of being 
reduced to beggary and hanged! We 
have given the very words of the statute, 
stripping them of technicalities, because 
even now it is a common belief in this 
country that the Catholic martyrs under 
Elizabeth died for treason, not for reli- 
gion. If the Government could justly 
make into a treason the profession of 
what had been the religion of the country 
for nine hundred years, then the Catholics 
were traitors, but not otherwise. Treason 
meant, under the old English law, i com- 
ing the sovereign’s death, or levying 
war within the realm, or joining his 
foreign enemies, and must be proved by 
some overt act. What resemblance is 
there between any of these offences and 
such acts as the refusal to swear that the 
Queen is supreme head 0 the 8 
peroni iag a person to become a Catholic, 
or being a Fred by a priest and recon- 
ciled to the Church P ese acts did not 
change their nature by being called 
“ treasons;” the only difference was that, 
after the passing of the Elizabethan sta- 
tutes, the blood of the Catholics could be 
shed under colour of law, instead of 
openly and avowedly for “ cause of re- 
on. 

2. Statute of 1581. Any act of per- 
suasion to the Romish religion was de- 
clared by this statute to be high treason, 
and punishable as such. Anyone, after the 
end of the session, who should be willingly 
absolved by, and promise obedience to, 
“the said pretended authority,” being 
taken, tried, and convicted, was to “ suffer 
and forfeit as in cases of high treason.” 
By another clause, any person saying 

was to forfeit two hundred marks 
and be imprisoned for a year; anyone 
hearing Mass was to forfeit one hundred 
marks, and also undergo a year's im- 
prisonment. 

3. Statute of 1535. This Act ordered 


1 Statute of Treasons, 1351. 

2 Besides some other offences—counterfeiting 
the great seal, murdering the king’s judges. &c., 
with which no one ever thought of taxing the 
Catholics. 
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all Jesuits, semi priests, and other 

riests to quit the 1 within forty 
es after the end of the session; if any 
such should be found after that date, they 
were to be adjudged traitors, and suffer 
as in case of high treason. Any person 
sheltering or aiding such Jesuit, &c., was 
to be “adjudged a felon without benefit 
of clergy, and suffer death.” 

4. Statute of 1587: for the ier 
ert 0 the Act A 1581. It —_ 
void 5 with property, su 
quent to 1558, by persons who had not 
attended, or should not attend, the An- 
ghican service, and declared such property 
orfeit to the Crown. Everyone who 
had been convicted of not going to church 
was to pay a fine calculated at the rate 
of 201. per month since the date of such 
conviction. 

5. Statute of 1598: against Popish 
recusants.” Such were “ to repair to their 
own homes, and not to travel five miles 
therefrom; if they had not goods to 
satisfy the monthly fine of 20/. for 
non-attendance at church, they were to 
abjure the realm; and if 3 refused 
to do so, they were to suffer as felons.“ 

These laws were not intended to be a 
brutum fulmen; they were skilfully de- 
signed with a view to terrify the English 
rep into embracing the royal religion, 
and to kill and reduce to ry those 
who preferred the religion of their fathers. 
Being vigorously executed, they accom- 
plished to a great extent the ends pro- 
posed ; and if a Catholic remnant still sur- 
vived at the end of the reign, and the 
estates of many Catholics still remained to 
them, this was not because the laws were 
deficient, but because common humanity 
and lish good-nature induced many, 
who conformed themselves, to screen 
their less complying friends, so far as the 
could, from a persecution which they felt 

to be iniquitous. Under these laws the 
following persons lost their lives in the 
reign of Elizabeth :— 
128 priests and members of religious 
orders 
58 laymen ? 
3 women 
189 

1 Annals of England. 1862. 

? “No layman was brought to the bar or to 
the block under its provisions ” (those of the 
Act of 1581); Green’s Short 1 4 the 
English People. Possibly not; but Mr. Green 
should have added that under other Acts of the 
game class fifty-eight laymen were put to 
death for religion. ö 
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besides thirty-two Franciscans said 
Mr. Law to have been starved to deat 
in prison in 1683.! The names of many 
others are recorded as having “died in 
prison,” slowly sinking under the effects 
of the noisomeness and filth of the 
horrible bastilles of those days. In the 
above list there is one layman who died 
under the torture. No statesman ever 
made a more systematic use of torture 
to extort the confessions which he wanted 
than the sanctimonious Burleigh. Under 
his direction Topeliffe, the pursuivant, 
put the noble Robert Southwell ten 
times to the torture, to make him confess 
in whose houses he had been staying; 
but not a syllable could be extracted 
from him. The rack, says Mr. Hallam, 
“ seldom stood idle in the Tower for all 
the latter part of Elizabeth’s reign.” ? 

The Holy See regarded with sorrow 
and alarm the sufferings of the lish 
Catholics, and the rapid progress of the 
schism. It is commonly said that Paul 1V. 
spoke roughly to Sir E. Carne when he 
announced to him Elizabeth’s accession, 
but at last declared that if she would 
place herself in his hands, he would do 
what he could to serve her. This story 
N to rest only on the authority of 

arpi, the historian of the Oouncil of 
Trent. It is certain that, in May 1560, 
Pius IV. made friendly overtures to her ; 
for we have the text of a letter of that 
date, announcing, in courteous and even 
affectionate terms, that the Pope was 
sending to her Vincenzo Parpalia, whom 
she knew personally, to confer with her; 
that he earnestly desired to accord to her 
whatever she might wish for the con- 
firmation of her princely dignity; and 
that nothing could express the joy of 
himself and of the fathers about to attend 
the Council (of Trent) were they to hear 
of her returning into the bosom of the 
Church.“ Parpalia was not allowed to 
come into England, and the work of 
anti-Catholic legislation went on. Re- 
monstrance and admonition having proved 
useless, the Holy See resolved, while there 
was yet time, before a generation educated 
in Protestant schools had grown up, to 

1 Calendar of the English Martyrs, T. G. 
Law (1876). The . and other particulars 
are given, except in the case of the Franciscans. 

3 Const. Hist. ch. iii. 

5 Dodd’s Church History, III. cccxxi. 

4 The story told by Camden that Pius IV. 
offered to settle the English liturgy by his 
authority and to allow the English Catholics 
the use of the sacrament in both kinds, seems 
to rest on mere rumour. 
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employ against Elizabeth the censures of 
the Church. Pope Pius V. published a 
bull for this in 1570 [ Dxrosi- 
TION, BULL OF}. It failed of its effect; 
and the efforts made by Sixtus V., in 
1587 and 1588, to dethrone her by means 
of the fleets and armies of Philip II., 
and terminate the miseries of the 
Oatholics, similarly miscarried. Nothing 
remained but to console and sustain the 
Catholics as much as possible under the 
persecution, and hope for better times 
under a new sovereign. In July 1600, 
Clement VIII. wrote to the Nuncio in 
Flanders that he was very anxious on the 
subject of the English succession, and 
instructed him, as soon as the “ misera 
fæmina” was dead, to write to the 
English Catholics, urging them to post- 
pone every other consideration to the one 
paramount object of having a king who 
would, if not poe at least leave free 
the Catholic religion. 

The effect of such laws, executed with 
cold, ruthless, stealthy tenacity by very 
able administrators, who were zealously 
aided the Anglican clergy, was to 
reduce the profession of Catholicism, in 
the last years of the reign, to a minimum. 
No cruel stratagem, no conscience-rending 
device, was spared; husbands were made 
responsible for the conformity of their 
wives; wives for that of their husbands ; 
accumulated fines for non-attendance at 
church held up before fathers the pro- 
spect of ruin and social descent for their 
sons, for whom yet they could scarcely 
by apy sacrifice obtain a Catholic edu- 
cation; the ancient universities were 
perverted ; the ancient schools were 
perverted; the town populace, long 
since won over by the coarse satires of 
the Lollards, was everywhere i 
Oatholics; the circumstances o 
time made it easy to fix on them the 
brand of disloyalty. If anyone wishes to 
understand their unhappy condition in 
detail, let him read the report of Father 
Holtby, in 1594, to Garnet the Provincial, 
published in the third volume of Dodd 
(ed. Tierney). It is commonly estimated 
that, at the end of the reign, about half 
the population were still Catholics; but 
this can only be understood of secret in- 
clinations, if, even so limited, it be true; 
those who actually practised their religion 
must have borne a much smaller propor- 
tion than this to the mass of the popula- 
tion. 

The time came when she who, for the 
security of her crown, had shed so much 


the 
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blood, broken so many hearts, ruined so 
many lives, had to depart out of this 
world. Heaven was just,” says the 
Catholic historian, “in making her in- 
consolable who had been the author of so 
much grief to others.“ She fell into a 
settled melancholy; would sit silent in 
her chair for days and nights together ; 
and when urged by the Lord Admiral to 
go to her bed, told him that if he had 
seen what she saw there, he would not 
ask her. She became tedious to her- 
self, and troublesome to all about her.” * 
While she was in this state the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and other prelates 

to see her, at which she was very 


angry, bidding them be ang , sayi 
io no atheist, but kaw ll we 
that they were hedge priests, and took it 
for an indignity that they should speak 
to her.“? Such—assuming that the 
words are correctly reported—was her 
final estimate of those Anglican orders 
which she had done so much to establish. 
In this state of mind she died. 

Catholics under James I. — Aware 
that James had carried on the govern- 
ment of Scotland in a tolerant spirit, 
and not foreseeing what an insurmount- 
able attraction the theory of “head- 
ship of the Church” would have for a 
learned fool, and how it would work on 
a ra le temper, the English Catholics 
hailed with joy his accession to the throne. 
But in the following year (1604) was 

an Act “for the due execution 
of the statutes against Jesuits, semi- 
nary priests, and other priests.” It 
was enacted that two-thirds of a Cath- 
olic landowner's real estate might be 
seized to meet the fine of 201. per 
month for not attending church, if the 
money was not paid. Under Elizabeth 
many Catholics, without much molesta- 
tion, had provided for the education of 
their children abroad. That scan 
liberty was cut off by this statute, whic 
fined anyone sending a child abroad for 
education “in opery, for each offence 
100/7., and made the person so sent 
incapable of inheriting or enjoying any 
property, real or personal, unless he 
conforned to the blished Church. 
Another clause prohibited the keeping of 
a school by or in the house of any 


1 Dodd’s Church History, iii. 70. 

2 Ibid. 

S Dodd, loc. cit. His account is taken 
from the narrative of Lady Southwell, one of 
the queen's waiting women, who was present. 
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recusant.! The alarmed Catholics, still 
5 to believe that the hopes which 
they indulged must be renounced, 
petitioned the king for the free exercise 
of their religion in private houses, re- 
minding him how much they had suffered 
“ for your good mother’s sake.” ? For 
answer, James issued a proclamation 
(September 1604) banishing all the 
Catholic missionary priests out of the 
‘kingdom. This climax of tyranny drove 


some of the Oatholics to d ation ; 
they began to conspire, and the Gun- 
was the result. 


wder Plot (1605 
Nothing can be fairer than what Bellar- 
min writes on this subject: “I excuse 
not the deed; I hate murders; I detest 
conspiracies; but no one can deny that 
men were driven to despair. For the 
Catholics hoped . . . . that under a new 
prince, who had always been noted for 
clemency, and whose accession they had 
cordially welcomed, they would draw 
breath again after so long a persecution, 
and be free to retain that faith and 
religion which the king's own mother 
and all his ancestors had piously prac- 
tised. But when they saw that the cruel 
edicts of Queen Elizabeth were confirmed, 
that crushing fines were imposed on those 
refusing to frequent heretical places of 
worship, and that under colour of accu- 
sations for breaches of the law they were 
being gradually despoiled of all their 
property, some among them, who could 
not put up with their wrongs, driven to 
despair, framed that plot which we and 
you alike deplore.” 3 

Soon after the Gunpowder Plot, James, 
with the assistance of roft and Chris- 
topher Perkins, a renegade Jesuit, framed 
a new oath of allegiance for Catholics, 
the object of which was to divide them— 
to extract as much disloyalty to the Holy 
See from those who took it as was com- 
patible with not absolutely withdrawing 
5 obedience and 15 mitigate the 

oreign ou inst the persecution in 

land. T 3 what followed, 
it is n to describe the measures 
which had y been taken to give 
English Catholics a new organisation. 
While the hope was not yet extinct that 
the nation might be restored to Catholi- 


1 Recusants were those who refused the oath 
of supremacy under Elizabeth, and the oath of 
allegiance, very to be described, under 
James I. and his successors. 

2 Dodd, iv. App. 82. 

5 From Bellarmin's reply to the Apology 
for the Oath of Allegiance ; Opera, iii. 64 . 
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cism, and some of the old bishops, de- 
posed by Elizabeth, were still alive, 
questions of government and jurisdiction 
remained, more or less, in suspense. 
When, however, after the foundation of 
a seminary college at Douay: by Al- 
len, an ex-canon of York, in 1568, fol- 
lowed by a similar foundation at Rome 
in 1579, English priests came over 
into England in considerable numbers, 
and Jesuits and Franciscans hastened 
to the post of peril, questions of juris- 
diction and administration could not 
but emerge. In 1597 Father Persons 
drew up a petition to the Holy See, 
requesting t two English bishops 
might be appointed, one to reside in 
England, the other in Flanders; this 
last being ready to take the place of his 
English brother, should he fall into the 
hands of the persecutors. The petition 
also recommended that the bishop in 
England should be assisted by seven or 
eight ecclesiastics of higher rank—arch- 
priests or archdeacons.? It was not 
thought prudent at Rome to do all that 
the petition recommended ; but to provide 
a head for thes ling mission, Cardinal 
Cajetan (1598), the protector of the 
Sl nation, appointed George Black- 
well archpriest, with a council of twelve 
consultors, of whom six were nominated 
by the Cardinal, six were to be selected 
by Blackwell himself. 

In 1606 the king caused an “ Act for 
the better discovering and repressing of 
popish recusants” to be passed, which 
contained the new oath of allegiance 
above mentioned. The Catholic was 
no longer required to swear that the 
king was the supreme spiritual authority 
tii ingle. “ He was to declare that 
James was lawful king, and that the 
Pope had no kind of authority to depose 
him, or to authorise others to depose 
him, or to release his subjects from their 
allegiance. The peron thus swearin 
was moreover to declare that he woul 
support the king, notwithstanding any 
excommunication or deprivation. ... 
He was to add: ‘And I do further 
swear that I do from my heart abhor, 
detest, and abjure as impious and here- 
tical, this damnable doctrine and position, 
that princes which be excommunicated 
by the Pope may be deposed or murdered 
by their subjects, or any other whatso- 


1 On all that relates to Douay, see the 
5 by F. Knox of the Oratory to the 

5 t. i. (1877). 

2 d, iii. App. No. 21 
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ever.! The theory underlying this 
oath evidently was, that the right of a 
king to his throne was original and jure 
divno, and that no power on earth, 
whether emanating from his own subjects 
or from any other source, could peated 
depose him. In times when a hig 

. doctrine of royal prerogative was gene- 
rally accepted, such an oath, it was 
thought, would be particularly ensnaring 
to Catholics; and so it proved. The 
archpriest Blackwell published an opinion 
favourable to it, and advised that it be 
taken. Cardinal Bellarmin, who had 
been a fellow-student with him, wrote a 
letter, gently remonstrating against the 
course he was taking, and reminding him 
how inconsistent it was with the teach- 
ing which they had received. James, 
with the help of Bishop Andrewes, then 
published an “A logy for the Oath of 
Allegiance,” whi armin met with 
a“ nsio (1610), under the feigned 
name of Matthias Tortus. In this 
masterly treatise the Cardinal shows that 
for a Catholic to gwear that he would 
continue to obey the king in spite of any 
sentence of excommunication by the 
Pope, was as much as to say that the 
T was not the head of the Ohurch, 
had no power of binding and loosing 
given him by Christ, and could do 
nothing against a heretic king. It was 
equivalent to saying that tho duty of a 
man to his king was antecedent to, and 
of higher obligation than, his duty to 
God and the Pope his vicar. But this 
2 faith, and kbs 1 . e 
civil allegiance merely, as the king an 

his Anglican advisers laboured to prove.“ 
The Pope (Paul V.), wrote a brief to the 
English Oatholics in 1606, and another 
in 1607, warning them against takin 

the oath ; and after some time the gener. 

body of English Catholics carefully re- 
frained from doing so. But not only did 
a contumacious minority accept or at 
least defend it, but it cannot be doubted 
that a large number of waverers, thinking 
or 1 to think that continued 
adhesion to their religion was inconsistent 
with their civil duty, took this occasion 
of conforming to the establishment. The 
steady continuance of sanguinary re- 
pression of course contributed to this 
result. According to the list in Dodd è 
twenty-four Catholics were executed for 


1 Canon Flanagan’s History of the Church 
in oe ii. 292. 

3 Bellarm., Opera, iii. 638. 

5 Dodd, iv. 179 (Tierney). 
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religion under James I., but Mr. Law ! 
gives the names of twenty-seven, of 
whom eight were laymen. These exe- 
cutions were scattered pretty evenly over 
the years of James’s reign. The king’s 
resolution to seek a wife for the Prince 
of Wales among the Catholic royal 
families of Europe, not the Protestant, 
inspired new hopes at Rome, as we learn 
from a touching letter addressed to him 
by Urban VIII. on October 2, 1623.? 
Under Charles I—The hopes created 
by James’s matrimonial projects were not 
entirely defeated. Though the Spanish 
match fell through, a marriage was 
arranged with Henrietta Maria, daughter 
of Henri Quatre and sister of Louis XIII., 
the Pope granting a dispensation in con- 
sideration of articles in the marri 
treaty promising a free exercise of their 
religion for Henrietta and her attendants, 
and some relaxation of the penal laws 
for the English Catholics. is relax- 
ation, if we regard the reign as a whole, 
actually took place. It is true that 
Charles did not carry out the stipulation 
in favour of the Catholics uniformly ; but 
it must be remembered that he had to 
deal with s Parliament and a populace 
which a long course of Protestant teach- 
ing and preaching had now inflamed 
with a superstitious hatred of Catholicism. 
Whenever Parliament met, they pe- 
titioned the king to execute the penal 
laws more rigorously, and the rejoicings 
of the mob in London at the news of the 
failure of the Spanish marriage had 
shown how strong .was the popular 
prejudice. Charles could not openly defy 
this mass of popular sentiment ; we read 
accordingly of proclamations issued by 
him ordering priests to quit the kingdom, 
arents to recall their children from 
oreign schools, &c., and in two cases 
(1628) the blood of Oatholics was shed.“ 
But after the dissolution of 1629 the 
nal laws gradually almost ceased to 
be executed; no one was put to death 
for many years; the celebration of Mass 
was little impeded; even the fines for 
recusancy, unless the king's wants were 
urgent, were languidly exacted.“ Still 
5 ofse verance from Rome had 
effectually done their work: the nation 


1 Calendar, & c. 

2 Dodd, v. App. No. 58 Sei Be 

5 Father Arrowsmith and Mr. Richard 
Herst. A remarkable story is told about the 
former in Milner’s End of versy. 

4 Hallam, Const. Hist. ch. viii. ; Clarendon, 
vol. i. app. B. 
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was now Protestant. Panzani, a secret 
agent sent by Urban VIII. to England 
in 1635, reported that the Catholics in 
the kingdom were about 150,000 in 
EAR Among these 3 a much 
roportion were persons of propert 

Sid aii ing than 70 the cane 1 the 
general population. Numerous conver- 
sions added to their strength about this 
time. Panzani declares, in the Report 
just quoted, that “while he was in 

ndon, almost all the nobility who 
died, though reputed Protestants, died 
Catholics.” Goodman, the Anglican 
bishop of Gloucester, died a Roman 
Catholic. Secretary Cottington, Secre- 
tary Windebank, Crashaw the poet, Sir 
George Calvert the coloniser of Mary- 
land, Sir Toby Matthews the diplomatist, 
Abraham Woodhead one of the Oxford 
proctors, 5 a canon of Windsor, 
with many others, submitted to the 
Church before the middle of the century.“ 


It was to these conversions that Milton, | ceased 


whose religious s thies were Puritan, 
referred in his Lycidas” (1638) : 
Besides what the grim wolf, with w 

Daily devours apace; a and nothing 2d, i 
The Catholics j aa in er a 
to openly to ; schemes of re- 
5 eee ii the air; Laud's ritual 
innovations, and the measures of harsh 
repression taken in the High Commission 
Court against the Puritans, all seemed to 
point one way. 

In the civil war between the king 
and the Parliament, which soon broke out, 
the lish Catholics, to a man, took 
the king’s side. This has been spoken of 
sometimes in their honour, sometimes to 
their dispraise ; but, in fact, they had no 
alternative. It was no preference for an 
absolute compared with a constitutional 
monarchy which led the descendants of 
the men who forced reforms from John 
and the first Edward, now to rally to the 
royal standard; but a simple political 
5 1 could expect some 
justice from the king; they could expect 
none from the Parliament. The popular 
party under Charles I., and the country 
party in the next reign, reserved all their 


1 Hallam, loc. cit.; the total population at 
this time was probably between four and five 
millions. 

2 Flanagan, ii. 327, note. 


3 Montagu, Bishop of Chichester, made | ch 


overtures in this sense to Panzani; but he 
seems not to have appreciated the difficulties in 
the way, and his proposals were somewhat coolly 
receiv Hallam, loc. cit. 
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indignation against intolerance for Pro- 
testant persecution of Protestants; Protes- 
tant persecution of Oatholics was in their 
eyes right and necessary. This is the 
more remarkable because at this very 
time the Protestants across the Channel 
were er ing full toleration under the 
Edict of Nantes. It is, however, an in- 
disputable fact; and besides being 
pore in many other ways, it is estab- 
ished by a mere reference to the returns 
of the executions of Catholics during the 
reign. Between 1625 and 1640, only the 
two persons eile | named suffered death ; 
but in the period between the meeting 
of the Long Parliament in the autumn of 
1640 and the death of Cromwell in 1658, 
the penal laws claimed twenty-four vic- 
tims. A few of these were executed by 
royal authority, that authority being put in 
force in consequence of pressure from the 
Parliament; but the greater number were 
hanged at Tyburn, after the king had 
to govern in London. For the 
death of the aged Father Southworth, 
in 1654 solely for his priesthood, 
Cromwell, who was then at the head of 
the government, was responsible. There 
is therefore nothing surprising in the de- 
votion with which Catholics fought and 
suffered in the cause of Charles I. Many 
of them fell in battle: eg. Robert 
Dormer, Earl of Carnarvon, killed at 
Newbury (1648), and Sir Arthur Aston, 
who perished in the massacre after the 
storm of Drogheda (1649). The pages of 
Dodd record the names, services, and 
manner of death of many others. It was 
estimated (though the proportion is pro- 
bably too high), that out of about five 
hun gentlemen who lost their lives 
for Charles in the civil war, a hundred 
and ninety-four were Catholics.! A finer 
type of a brave and loyal gentleman, 
‘true as the dial to the sun,” than the 
uis of Worcester,“ lord of Raglan 
Castle, it would not be to produce. 
When the Parliament got the upper hand, 
the Catholics were treated with great 
severity ; their estates were often confis- 
cated, when their Protestant neighbours 
were suffered to compound. r the 
king's execution, they ceased to play an 
active part in public life; nor did they 
seek to maintain relations with the exiled 


1 Dodd, quoted by Hallam, Const. Hist. 
> 
? His son, Edward, was also a staunch 


Catholic; his grandson, Henry, first Duke of 
emai conformed to the Charch of England. 
( -) 
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royal family. Cromwell’s government, 
on the whole, treated them leniently. 
But, in truth, after the battle of Wor- 
cester (1650) all parties were sick of 
bloodshed, and this feeling protected for 
some years the Catholic priests, and caused 
& comparative toleration of their worship. 

Under Charles II. — Reverting to the 
ni ie of ecclesiastical organisation, we 
find that the archpriest Blackwell (who, 
being thrown into prison after the Gun- 
powder Plot, had consented to take the 
new oath of crag was on this 
account deprived by the Holy See of his 
office and of all faculties (1608), George 
Birkhead being appointed to succeed him. 
5 A ed Birkhead z 1614. 

8 oes not permit-us to do more 
than 1 8 8 at the dissensions which 
troubled the Catholics, arising out of the 
contention of certain priests that Black- 
well’s jurisdiction was invalid, and out of 
differences between seculars and pi a 
The 1 the presence of a bishop 
in England became more and more mani- 
fest, and at length, in 1623, Dr. William 
Bishop was appointed by Gregory XV. as 
the first vicar apostolic. He erected a 
chapter, which exercised some kind of 
jurisdiction, in the face of considerable 
doubt and opposition, down to 1695, when 
a decree of eben appeared, declar- 
ing that since the deputation of the four 
vicars apostolic in 1688, all previously 
existing jurisdictions had ceased. 
Bishop dying in 1624, Dr. Richard Smith 
succeeded him in the following year, but 
withdrew into France in 1629, in conse- 
quence of a proclamation having been 
made for his arrest, and never again re- 
turned to England. He died in 1655. 
The Holy See did not deem it prudent to 
appoint a successor for many years, though 
strongly urged to do so by Sir Kenelm 
Digby and others. 

Charles II., who, from the time of his 
enforced residence on the Continent, 
appears to have been intellectually con- 
vinced of the truth of Oatholicism, but 
had not moral courage enough to avow it, 
was as favourable to the ‘English Oath- 
olics all through his life as he dared to be. 
The Pendrells, honest Catholic yeomen 
who sheltered him while he was in hiding 
at Boscobel after the battle of Worcester, 
were now rewarded with a pension, 
which their descendants are said to receive 
to this day. Between 1660 and 1677 not 
a single Catholic was executed; two Test 
Acts, however, were passed, requiring that 
before entering upon any office under the 
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Crown, or taking his seat in Parliament, 
a man must receive the sacrament accord- 
ing to the rites of the Church of England. 
The effect of these statutes, joined to the 
other penal laws, was to make English 
Catholics mere sojourners in their own 
land till the passing of the Emancipation 
Act in 1829. In 1678, through the 
machinations of Shaftesbury, the frantic 
one excitement about a supposed 
“ Popish Plot” arose, and between that 
year and 1685 the blood of twenty-four 
victims, all absolutely guiltless of any 
crime, flowed upon the scaffold. The 
last of these was Oliver Plunket, the 
saintly Archbishop of Armagh. Charles 
II. himself was reconciled to the Church 
on his deathbed by Father Huddleston. 
Under James II.—James had become 
1 5 lage 17 8 of York, Beh 
is c of religion was generally 
known aul 1673. When he came to the 
throne in 1685, he was full of zeal for 
Oatholic interests; but it was a zeal little 
“according to knowledge.” Moreover, 
the scandalous immorality of his private 
life justly da d his advocacy ; pious 
Protestants could not be blamed for re- 
garding with distrust the efforts of the 
married lover of Catherine Sedley ! to 
advance the interests of his religion by 
over-riding the existing laws. It was a 
time when special caution was 1 
and James proceeded with singular ras 


Dr. ness. The Catholics had by this time 


dwindled fearfully ; ? 
weight in the country was gone; Par- 
liament was more likely to add new 
penal laws against them than to repeal 
the old ones; their one hope lay in the 
favour of the executive. Nor need this 
hope have been fallacious; for the 
English, when not alarmed or flurried, 
are a good-natured and indulgent people ; 
the penal laws were intrinsically unjust ; 
and the exemption of here and there an 
individual from their stringency by means 
of the dispensing power, assuming that 
the individuals so exempted had been in- 
disputably fit for posts of public trust, 
would have led to no commotion. That 
the dispensing power was really a pari 
of the royal prerogative, as till then 
understood, and might lawfully be exer- 

1 Lingard, vol. x. ch. 2. 

2 According to a return quoted by Hallam, 
the number Catholies above sixteen soon 
after the Revolution was only 13,856, which 
would give under 30, 000 for the whole Cathol ie 
population. Const. Hist. ch. xv. However, 
. as he adds, appears incredibly 
sm 


their political 


— 
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cised, was decided by eleven out of twelve 
judges at Sir Edward Hales’ trial in 
686, and cannot truthfully be questioned. 
But James, with that perverse stupidity 
which was natural to him, p to 
use his power to dispense with, as if it 
were equivalent to a power to j 
the law, and filled the public service with 
Oatholics to an extent far beyond what 
either their numbers or their qualifica- 
tions justified. He gave commissions in 
the army to a number of Catholic officers, 
and caused Catholic soldiers to be freel 
enlisted ; he ordered four Catholic lord 


to take their seats in the Privy Council 
without taking the test required by law; 
and he actually made Father Petre, one 


of the worst qualified men m England 
for such a post, a privy councillor, al- 
though the appointment, owing to the 
strong opposition raised, remained in 
abeyance.’ He worried the two univer- 
sities, especially Oxford, where he forced 
his candidate, Parker (who had professed 
himself a Catholic), upon the Fellows of 
en instead of the President of 
their choice; made M (another 
Catholic) dean of Christ Church; and 
induced the old Master of University 
5 Walker) to fit up a chapel for 
atholic worship within the college pre- 
cincts. But the most utterly foolish and 
suicidal act of all was when, borrowing a 
weapon from the anti-Catholic armoury 
of Guen Elizabeth, he appointed a court 
of Ecclesiastical Commission to control 
the Anglican Church, and by its means 
5 the Bishop of London, because 
be not taken severe measures against 
one of his clergy who had preached 
against the Court! The members of the 
commission, it is true, were Protestants, 
with the exception of the crafty Sunder- 
land, a nominal convert, who boasted 
of having counselled rash courses to the 
king, the sooner to arouse the Protestant 
feeling of the country. But they were 
mere courtiers, and the odium of their 
acts justly fell on the king, who appeared 
to be using an ecclesiastical supremacy 
which his own Church disowned and con- 
demned, in order to vex and weaken the 
body for whose behoof it was originall 
claimed. None can wonder that the 
indignation felt was general and deep. 


1 James tried hard to obtain the Cardinal’s 
hat for F. Petre, but this the Pope (Innocent 
XI.) courteously but firmly declined. Dryden, 
who was Ai judge of men, augured ill from 
the political elevation of the favourite (Hind 
and Panther, book iii.). 


y gentry and freeholders of the three 
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All this time the Whig leaders were 
secretly negociating with Wiliam of 
Orange; an army of fourteen thousand 
veterans was equipped with all the expe- 
dition and secrecy possible; an invasion 
was determined on; and the ae 
the troops was safely effected in Tor Bay 
in November 1688. The general history 
of the period shows how the shameless 
f. Churchill and others, and 
the skilful use of calumnies against the 
“ Papists,” paralysed the resistance on 
the king's side. Let nothing can be more 
clear, on the whole, than this that it 
was the solid military strength of the 
foreign troops who had been landed 
Which enabled the Revolution to succeed. 
That strength would not have sufficed 
without those calumnies, and without the 
0 unpopularity; but these last causes 
could not have overturned the throne 
without the presence of the Dutch troops. 
Macaulay escribes with exultation 
William’s entry into Exeter on the 9th of 
November, at the head, not only of his 
Dutch PE but of mere bat- 
talions of Swedes, Brandenburghers, Swiss, 
and even negroes, followed by a formi- 
dable train of artillery. Against these 
veterans James’s inexperienced troops, 
though much superior in numbers, would 
probably have made no effectual stand; 
and Churchill's desertion may have had 
more motives than one. As Flamininus 
55 the liberty of Greece at the 

sthmian Games, so William displayed a 
banner inscribed with “the Liberties of 
Engiand; ” but a thoughtful lishman 

ing the narrative might well repeat 
the verse of Wordsworth— 


“ Ah! that a conqueror’s words should be so 
dear!” 


The Revolution was accomplished; for 
Catholics, both in England and Ireland, a 
long period of humiliation began. Never- 
theless, from one pout of view, the event 
justified them and confounded their ad- 
versaries, There was, then, a “deposi 
power,” after all! Oatholics had been 
tortured and put to death, not for main- 


1 “ Danby,” sye Macaulay, “ acted with 
raro dexterity.” Ata general meetin e the 

ngs 
which had been summoned to York to address 
the king on the state of affairs, “ the discus- 
sion had begun, when a cry was suddenly raised 
that the Papists were up, and were slaying the 
Protestants.” They were more likely, as 
Macaulay says, to be trembling for their own 
safety ; but the thing was believed, the popu- 
lace were ed, and Yorkshire went for 
William.— Hist. of Engl. ch. ix. 
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taining only, but simply for refusing to 
deny, that X king aho ervaaly abused his 
trust might justly be deposed by the 
sentence of the Po „ as the common 
father of Christendom. Protestantism 
had maintained that this was a wicked 


' doctrine: that no power could depose an 


anointed king; the duty of passive 
obedience had been solemnly enunciated 
by the University of Oxford only five 
years before the Revolution. Now, ona 
sudden, the king was deposed, and moet 
Protestants were delighted. It Be dere 
therefore, that there was a la de- 
posing power,” but that it resided, not in 
the Pope, but in any strong political party 
assisted by a foreign army. The case 
resembled, in some respecta, the le 
of the League with Henri Quatre in the 
sixteenth cen The Oatholic League, 
helped by the Pope, prevented the un- 
reconciled Henry from reigning peaceably ; 
the Whig party, hel by a Dutch 
army, prevented the Catholic James from 
reigning at all. Which of these foreign 
interventions—the helping power being 
moral in the first case, material in the 
second—involved the ter amount of 
national humiliation, it may be left to the 
justice of the future to decide. 

Since the Revolution.—From 1688 for 
nearly a hundred years English Catholics 
were debarred from any share in the 
public life of the nation and subjected to 


countless disabilities and indignities, A 


new batch of penal laws came in with 
William “the Deliverer.” First it was 
enacted (1689) that Papists and reputed 
Papists should remove at least ten miles 
from Westminster. Another statute of 
the same year ordered that Papists and 
reputed Papists should be disarmed, and 
that a horse worth more than 5. be- 
longing to any Papist should be seized. 
In the Toleration Act (1689) a proviso 
was inserted, “that neither this Act, nor 
any clause, article, or thing herein con- 
tained, shall extend, or be construed to 
extend, to give any ease, 5 or ad- 
van to an ist or popish recusant 
1 a 4 oe Bill of ights it was 
declared that no Papist, nor anyone that 
married a Papist, should inherit the 
crown. In a later statute (1699) “for 
further preventing the growth of Popery,” 
a reward of 100. was offered for in- 
formation leading to the conviction of 
a Catholic priest for saying Mass or 
keeping school, and such priest was to be 
imprisoned for life. It contained also 
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disinherit Catholic landowners, and trans- 
fer their estates to the next of kin being, 
or becoming, Protestant. The Act of 
Settlement (1701) confirmed the decision 
of the former Act, by which the son of 
James 775 had been included in the sen- 
tence of deprivation against the 
father, and P settled the crown on the 
Princess Sophia and her issue, being 
Protestants. In the Bill of Rights before 
mentioned a new oath of allegiance was 
inserted, by which aspirants to public 
poyma were required to deny that 
any foreign prelate—and therefore, by 
implication, the Pope—had or ought to 
have any ecclesiastical or spiritual juris- 
diction within the realm. The object 
being now to erclude English Catholics— 
not, as it had been under James I., to 
entrap them—this was the simplest way 
of attaining the end proposed, since no 
Catholic could take the oath without 
abjuring his religion. In violation of 
the treaty of Limerick (1691) to which 
William’s faith was pledged, the Irish 
Parliament framed, in the course of this 
and the next reign, their notorious penal 
code, with the deliberate object of destroy- 
ing the nationality, breaking the spirit, 
and plundering the remaining property, 
of the Catholic people of Ireland. 


Al roportion—perhaps the ma- 
jorit ae the English 7055 regarded 
illiam as a usurper; many of the very 
men who had set him up, in particular 
Marlborough and Russell, repented of 
what they had done, and opened secret 
negotiations with the exiled Court; there 
were the war in Ireland, the plot of Sir 
J. Fenwick, James 's conciliatory Declara- 
tion of 1693, and the war carried on by 
France from 1691 to 1697. Everything 
however miscarried—partly through Wil- 
liam’s sagacity and good fortune, but 
chiefly owing to the rooted aversion of a 
community long inured to heresy to come 
to any terms with Oatholicism. As Pope 
says 
Hopes after h of pious Papists fail 
While mighty V William's 8 
prevailed. 

James died in 1701, and Anne his 
daughter succeeded in the following year. 
Her brother, James III., was brought up 
at the French Oourt; the chivalrous gene- 
rosity of Louis XIV. never suffered him 
to feel that he was a dependent and a 
helpless exile. If the young man would 
have consented to embrace the Anglican 
religion, his accession, upon Anne’s death, 


provisions of which the object was to would have been effected with ease. 
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Curious evidence of this may be seen in 
Lord Middleton’s correspondence with 
Cardinal Gualterio.! For instance, writing 
in 1712 to complain of a certain coldness 
and want of sympathy on the part of the 
Pope (Olement XI.) towards his unfortu- 
nate master, Middleton says this is all 
the harder to bear when the king is 
surrounded by temptations, and “ the 
English are resorting to every means, in 
the endeavour to gain him and bring him 
over to their side; he would have but to 
comply, in order to be recalled, and to 
reign bly in his three kingdoms.” 
But, he adds, his master’s religious faith 
is too firm and pure to allow him to listen 
to such overtures for a moment. 

As soon as Anne was dead, James 
made the attempt to regain the throne 
of his fathers for which he had been long 

reparing; and the rising of 1715 was 
the result. But for the incompetency of 
the leaders, Mar and Forster, opposed as 
thoy were by Whig chiefs of great vigour 
and ability, the enterprise might have 
succeeded ; for the rule of a foreigner who 
could not speak a word of English was 
moet unacceptable to the great majority 
of the people. Both after this rising, and 
the much more serious one of 1745, the 
scaffold streamed with the blood of Jaco- 
bite and Oatholic traitors, men who died 
bravely for hereditary right, and were 
immolated by the Whigs on the altar of 
revolution and parliamentary sovereignty. 
The elder Chevalier died in 1758; the 

ou „ as time wore on, was said to 

ave fallen into vicious courses. Despair- 
ing of ever seeing the ancient line restored, 
the Catholics of England had begun to cool 
in their loyalty to the Stuart family, just 
about the time when the disasters of the 
later years of the War of Independence 
5 975 ea Government of 1 
e iency of conciliating the proscri 
classes in the Salko of England and 
Ireland. Sir George Savile's Act of 1778 
pees the worst portions of the statute 

1699; a new oath of allegiance was 
framed, which it was possible for a Catho- 
lic to take without denying his religion; 
and Oatholic noblemen and gentlemen 
flocked up to Westminster in great num- 
bers to take it. It would ill become us, 
who are in the enjoyment of full civil 
1 to sit in judgment on the conduct 
of men so severely tried as were the 


1 Gualterio Papers, Add. MSS. 81,257, 
Brit. Mus. Middleton, a man of character and 
capacity(see Macaulay ), was Secretary of State 
at the exiled Court. 
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English Catholics of those days. Yet it 
may be remarked that their abandonment 
of the Stuart cause, whether justifiable or 
not, was far from bringing them the ad- 
vantages which they expected from it. 
Parliamentary life and public employment 
were still barred against them by the 
Test Acts. Fifty years had still to elapse 
before those barriers were removed by the 
Act of Emancipation. During all that 
time the Catholics—at least an educated 
and influential section of them—were 
incessantly agitating; they were ready 
to go to lengths which seem to us ridicu- 
lous; to call themselves “ Protesting 
Oatholic Dissenters — give Government 
a veto on the appointment of bishops— 
pledge themselves to support the Angli- 
can e and repudiate the 
temporal jurisdiction of the Roman Pon- 
tiffs in every conceivable form, 1 if only 
the might be admitted within the pale 
of the constitution. All wasin vain; and 
it was not till the imminent danger of 
civil war in Ireland, with a great man 
like O’Connell leading the Catholics, 
frightened the English Parliament into 
new courses, that the Catholic claims 
were conceded (1829). It is also in- 
dubitable that the sight of so many 
Catholic gentlemen coming up to London 
to take the oaths excited the slumbering 
bigotry of the Protestants: Wesley wrote 
several violent anti-Catholic tracts; the 
Protestant Association was formed; and 
the terrible riots of 1780 wrecked in a 
week—for the London mission at least— 
the slow and difficult reparations of two 
hundred years.? Moreover—as if some 
secret link existed in the minds of many 
Catholics between loyalty to their princes 
and fidelity to their religion—the aban- 
donment of the Stuarts was followed by 
the open defection from the faith of several 
Catholics of high standing, and even of 
some priests.’ e death, in 1807, of the 
last male descendant of James II., Henry, 
Cardinal of York, appeared to the general 


1 See Charles Butler’s Historical Memoirs 
18203 and Milner's Sx entary Memoirs 
1820) for the history of the famous Catholic 

mmittee of 1787. 

2 The number of Catholics was now con- 
siderably increased, and pens by the re- 
turns made to the House of Lords in 1780, to 
have been [in England and Wales] 69,876.” 
Husenbeth’s Life A Bishop Milner, p. 91. 

5 Milner gives the names of nine peers, four 
baroneta, and five priests, with an “ &c.” after 
each list. See Suppl. Mem. p. 44, note. He is 
speaking of the years immediately following 
1780. 
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public to confer? on the fortunate House 
of Hanover, besides its existing titles of 
possession and Parliamentary sanction, the 
title also of hereditary right. During the 


long Continental war, the Catholic body | 1 


strenuously supported, with whatever so- 
cial and political influence was left to it, 
the king and the aristocracy, in their 
struggle against the crowned anarchy in 
France. Soon after Emancipation (which, 
as shown above, was obtained for English 
Catholics by the growing political power 
of their Irish brethren), what is known as 
the Tractarian movement developed itself 
within the English church (1833). The 
chief leader and most pia represents- 
tive of the movement, John Henry New- 
man, followed by Dr. Ward, Mr. Oakeley, 
and several hundreds of the clergy and 
laity of the Establishment, came over to 
the Catholic Ohurch in or about the year 
1845. An Irish immigration during the 
last forty years has my increased, in 
all the large towns, the Catholic element; 
so that the total Catholic population in 
England and Wales is believed at the 
resent time to be at least one million. 
he number of clergy of and above- the 
sacerdotal order, secular and , with- 
in the same limita, is close upon two 
a 8 : 
verting again to the subject o 
ecclesiastical organisation, we fnd that, 
after the long interval of nearly sixty 
years (1629-1685) during which there 
was no resident bishop in ap Pa the 
Holy See, at the request of James II., 
nominated four bishops of sees in partibus 
to be vicars apostolic in as many districts 
into which England was now divided— 
the London, the Midland, the Northern, 
and the Western. The first holders of 
these vicariates were Drs. Leyburn,? Gif- 
ford, Smith, and Ellis, and the succession 
was from this time uninterrupted. The 
saintly bishop Challoner governed the 
London district, at first as coadjutor, 
from 1741 to 1781, dying at the age of 
ninety. The rugged, energetic, noble- 
hearted Milner, Bishop of Castabala, au- 
thor of the “End of Controversy” and 
many other well-known works, was vicar 
apostolic in the Midland district from 


1 It did not really do so; for the lines of 
Savoy and Savoy-Modena, being descended 
from Charles I., have a better title tothe crown 
on the legitimist principle than the House of 
Hanover, which traces back to Elizabeth, 
Charles I.’s sister. 

2 Dr. Leyburn had been consecrated as sole 
vicar apostolic three years earlier. 
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1808 to his death in 1826. The “ Rules 
of the Mission,” which put an end to 
many disputes of old ing, were set- 
75 by a bull of Benedict XIV. in 
A new division was made in 1840, 
when the number of vicariates was raised 
to eight. aoe 
In 1850, by an apostole brief of the 
late Pope Pius IX., the privilege of being 
governed by bishops in ordinary, after 
an intermission of nearly three hundred 
years, was restored to the English Cath- 
olica, to the ble satisfaction of all 
concerned, though to the consternation 
of many who were not concerned, who 
raised an extraordinary hubbub about 
what they called the Pope’s “insolent 
intrusion.” Parliament hastily passed an 
Act (which, after remaining inoperative 
for some years, was repealed), prohibit- 
ing the new bishops from taking terri- 
torial titles. By the Papal brief, the 
whole kingdom, with Wales, was formed 
into one province under the new Arch- 
bishopof Westminster, Cardinal Wiseman, 
with twelve suffragan sees: Beverley, 
Birmingham, Clifton, Hexham, Liverpool, 
Newport and Menevia, Northampton, 
Nottingham, ch keg Salford, Shrews- 
bury, and Southwark. Of the prelates 
who were the first to fill these sees, Dr. 
Ullathorne, the venerated Bishop of Birm- 
ingham, alone survives. In 1878, the 
diocese of Beverley was divided into two 
new dioceses, Leeds and Middlesbrough ; 
and in 1882 the new diocese of Ports- 
mouth was formed out of Southwark. 
There has been little opportunity for 
English Oatholics since the Reformation 
to serve their country in civil or military 
capacities, because they have been usually 
under the ban of the laws. In literature, 
the field being comparatively open, many 
among them have attained to distinction. 
The names of Pope and Dryden will occur 
to everyone; besides these may be men- 
tioned Hab n, Crashaw, inger, 
Alban Butler, Bishops Challoner and Mil- 
ner, Cardinal Wiseman, Waterton, &c. &c. 
ENGLISH COLLEGE AT ROMER. 
A school and hostel for the use of English- 
men dwelling at or visiting Rome is said 
by Matthew of Westminster to have been 
founded by Ina, King of Wessex, in 727. 
Matthew of Westminster is a somewhat 
late authority; his statement, therefore, 
cannot be accepted with confidence. 
Malmesbury (“ Gest. Reg.” lib. ii.) asserts 
that the school was founded by Offa, King 
of Mercia. On the other hand, Matthew 
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Paris! tells us that this same Offa only 
visited the school, in 791, and found it flour- 
ishing ; also that he endowed it for all time 
to come with an annual penny payable 
by every family in his kingdom. How- 
ever this may be, we have it on excellent 
authority ? that the school of the English 
nation, Angelcynnes scolu,” was burnt 
down in 816. Tradition said that it was 
rebuilt by Egbert, again burnt down in 
853, and restored by Ethelwulf, the father 
of Alfred.“ In 884, Pope Marinus freed it 
from all tribute, at the request of Alfred.“ 
Nearly three hundred years afterwarda, 
St. Thomas of Canterbury is said to have 
resided at the hostel and visited the church 
near it, in the Via di Monserrato, formerly 
built by Offa in honour of the Holy 
Trinity.“ Close to this church, two cen- 
turies later, in 1380, “certain English- 
men, being in Rome, procured licence of 
the Pope to build a hospital.“ The 
old school and hostel seem to have dis- 
appeared; the church, soon after the 
martyrdom, had received the name of 
St. Thomas; it was desecrated by the 
French Jacobins. Among the founders 
‘were two bishops (Braybroke of Lon- 
don and Brampton of Rochester) and 
some of the principal citizens of London. 
The hospital was for the use of English 
ip bart or pilgri i 3 5 
to odged, but not fed, for three 8; 
5 ve to be | and fod 
or eight ; if a pregnant woman was 
confined there: she 1185 to be kept with- 
out charge till after her purification, and 
then to depart with the child; but if she 
feared to take the child with her, it was 
to be maintained till it was seven years 
old. A considerable endowment must 
have been provided in order to enable 80 
munificent a charity to be carried out. 
In 1449, the hospital was rebuilt on an 
5 plan; to meet the expense a 
collection was made in every parish in 
England; but the plan is said to have 
answered but ill, owing to the great 


cost of transmitting the money. Under 
Henry VIII. several persons, whom fear of 
the tyrant had driven from England, were 

Fita Off» II. 

? Saz Chron. sub anno. 

5 Malmes. loc. cit. 


4 Asser, sub anno. 

5 It does not seem impossible that St. 
Thomas & Becket visited Rome in the course of 
his four years’ residence at Sens (1166-1170) ; 
but no contemporary writer mentions anything 
` Stow H of Lond oted b 

w's History o lon, qu 
Dodd. > j á 
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relieved in this Roman hospital. When 
the Catholic bishops were driven from 
their sees at the accession of Elizabeth, 
Thomas Goldwell, Bishop of St. Asaph, 
came to Rome, and was allowed by the 
Pope to have the use of the hospital, along 
with several Marian priests and two or 
three laymen. The same Goldwell soon 
afterwards sat as one of the fathers of 


Trent. 
A great ch now passed over the 
hospital; it had heretofore served to 


supply the material wants of the few 
English who visited Rome; it was now to 
be remodelled, and serve for the future 
the spiritual wants of the whole English 
nation, then fast sapelng into heresy. The 
generous soul of Gregory XIII., moved 
with a desp compassion for the state of 
England, and instigated by Dr. Allen 
(afterwards Cardinal) and Owen Lewis, 
Archdeacon of Cambrai, resolved upon 
the conversion of the hospital into a mis- 
sionary college. For this purpose (1578) 
he added gan to the old rents, 
assigning, till other provision should be 
made, 3,000 crowns annually for the sup- 
rt of the coll from the A lic 
atary, and ing Cardinal Morone, 
the legate whose able diplomacy had 
done so much for the success of the 
Council of Trent, its first protector. The 
bull effecting all this begins Quantam 
bonitas. The design was that the col- 
lege should maintain about sixty students, 
all English, and that these should swear 
to go on the English mission on the 
completion of their education as might be 
directed by their superior. Dr. Maurice 
Clenock was nominated the first rector, 
but in about a year! the college was 
made over to the Company of Jesus, who 
had the ch of it down to the su 
pression of the society in 1773. The 
supply of students came at first from the 
Rheims seminary, afterwards from the 
Jesuit school of St. Omer. Gregory XIII. 
enriched the college with many gifts and 
1 Sixtus V. (Peretti), though he 
avoured its design, found himself com- 
eat by financial difficulties to make a 
rge deduction from the revenue hitherto 
assigned to it from the Datary; Gre- 
1 The cause of Dr. Clenock’s removal was 
an unhappy difference which arose between the 
Welsh and English students. The latter com- 
plained that the rector, a Welshman, showed 
partiality towards his countrymen,and became 
insubordinate. Being required to obey or leave 
Rome, they, to the number of twenty, chose 


the latter alternative. See Flanagan’s Church 


History, vol. ii. ch. 12. 
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gory XIV. raised the grant again, though 
not to its former level. By 1647, the 
college could count among its alumni 
forty priests who had suffered m om 
in England. Pictures of many of these 
hung upon the interior walls of the 
college previous to the havoc and rapine 
made by the French invaders in 1798. 
So near to certainty was their chance of 
winning the palm considered, that when 
St. Philip Neri the founder of the Oratory 
met any of the students, he used to salute 
them with the words, “ Salvete, flores 
martyrum!” (“ Hail, ye flowers of the 
5 On the disputes and difficulties 
which commenced in the sixteenth and 
continued on in the seventeenth century, 
because some of the students, either for 
the sake of a more secure subsistence, or 
in the belief that it could not be wrong 
to embrace a more perfect way of life, 
neglected the missionary oath by which 
they were bound to serve as seculars on 
the English mission, and joined religious 
orders, some particulars may be seen in 
Flanagan, vol. ii. ch. 28. All such pro- 
ceedings were severely condemned by a 
brief of Alexander VIL. dated in 1660. 
After the suppression of the Jesuits, and 
till the French invasion, the college ap- 

to have been man by seculars. 

e advent of the Jacobins involved it 
and most of the other 1 in ruin; 
and it was only restored in 1818, during 
the pontificate of Pius VII., who ap- 

inted Dr. Robert Gradwell rector. 

icholas Wiseman, afterwards Cardinal, 
was rector under Gregory XVI. (1831- 
1846), and celebrated the Pope's visit to 
the college, in 1836, by a 5 
address, which may be seen inscribed on 
the walls. The dress of the students is 
the soutane, the mantellone, or long cloak, 
of black cloth, and the clerical hat. 
Among the Cardinal-protectors since the 
restoration of the college have been Con- 
salvi, Zurla, and Weld. A new church 
(1882), dedicated to St. Thomas & Becket, 
is fast approaching completion. (Dodd’s 
“Church History,” part iv.; Moroni, 
“ Dizionario Ecclesiastico.” 

EPACT. [See CYCLE. 

EPARCHY (erapxia). This was 
the Greek word for provincia. On the 
transfer of the term to the ecclesiastical 
organisation, it meant an ecclesiastical 
province governed by a metropolitan 
(Erapxos) and containing several bishops’ 
sees. (For this use Suicer, in his 
Thesaurus,“ quotes Macarius of Ancyra.) 
The Council of Antioch (341) limited the 
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exercise of a bishop’s power to his own 
érapxia; by which some have under- 
stood “diocese;” but it is better to 
understand it of his ecclesiastical province. 

In the Russian schismatical church at 
the present day a bishop is called an 
‘“‘eparch;” in 1839 there were in Russia 
forty-six “ eparchies” or episcopal sees. 

EPHESUS, COUNCIL OF. The 
Third General Council met at Ephesus 
in 431, defined the Catholic dogma that 
the Blessed Virgin is the mother of God, 
and condemned the contrary error of 
Nestorius. 

1. The Occasion of the Definition.— 
The Church had taught the reality of 
Ohrist’s human nature in opposition to the 
Docete, expressly defined his true and 
perfect Godhead when it was denied by 
the Arians; and at a later date the ques- 
tion as to the way in which these two 
natures were eee to be agitated. 
Early Fathers had different expres- 
sions to indicate this union, but they had 
not investigated, or at least discussed, the 
point with scientific precision. Ignatius 
speaks of Christ as “bearing flesh (capxo- 
pe s); Tertullian describes Him as 
‘clothed with flesh ;” very often the early 
Fathers use the word“ mixture (xpacts, 
commixtio) of the union between the two 
natures.” No doubt these expressions are 
meant to express the Catholic doctrine 
that the two natures of God and Man are 
united in the one Person of the Word, 
that the one Christ is both God and Man; 
but the theological controversies which 
began in the fourth century made it plain 
that formal definition on the union of the 
two natures in Christ was imperatively 
demanded. 

The doctrine of Apollinaris, who 
taught that the divinity in Christ sup- 
plied the place of intellect which is proper 
to man, amounted to a denial that Christ 
really was perfect man and to a confusion 
of the divine with the human nature. In 
opposition to this false doctrine, great 
teachers in the school of Antioch, particu- 
larly Diodorus of Tarsus, and Theodore, 
afterwards Bishop of Mopsuestia, fell into 
error at the opposite extreme. eodore, 
who developed the ideas of Diodorus and 
is the great representative of the school, 
in his anxiety to maintain the ect 
manhood of Christ, conceived of Him asa 
man in whom God the Word dwelt—+.e. 


1 Ad Smyrn. 5. 

? See Iren. iii. 19, 1; Redepenni 
on Ore. De Princip. p. 196 ; Cyprian, 
itat. Idol. ii. 


*s note 
Van- 
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he confessed, not that the Word became strictness of life. In 428 he was con- 


man (¢vavOpennots), but merely that 
the Word, who dwells in all good Ohris- 
tians, dwelt in a special way and with 
55 in Christ (éevoixnots) 
True, he di bg te the indwelling 
of the Word in Ohrist from his indwel- 
ling in Christians, pointing to Christ's 
supernatural birth 
the fact that, owing to the union between 
the Word and Christ, the latter partici- 
ated in the glory of the former; still, 
lar as he may have been, and doubtless 
was, from intending it, the logical result 
of his premisses was to reduce Christ toa 
mere man, differing from others in the 
degree and not in the kind of his union 
with God. Further, Theodore, as he did 
not acknowledge the unity of Person in 
Christ, was forced to recognise in Him two 
different and distinct agents. (See Com- 
MUNICATIO IptomatTuM.}| Catholics say 
t God suffered,” “the man Christ raised 
the dead,” because the one Person of the 
Word suffered in his human, raised the 
dead in the might of his divine nature, 
just as in the case of ordinary men it is 
the one 5 being who reasons with 
his mind and moves with bis body. Here 
Theodore was at issue with the language 
of Scripture and the Fathers from the 
earliest times. St. Peter says (Acts iii. 
15) the Jews “ killed the prince of life,” 
and one of his earliest successors, Clement 
of Rome, of “the sufferings of 
God.” In particular, Theodore refused to 
call the Blessed Virgin Mother of God, 
although the title had been approved by 
Origen, Alexander of Alexandria, and 
Athanasius.“ Only in a loose sense, he 
urged, “could Mary be called the Mother 
of Gcd, viz. because God dwelt in Christ 
after an extraordinary manner. Properly 
ing she bore a man, in whom the 
union with the Word had begun, but was 
so far from being perfect that he was not 
oo his baptism | called the Son of God.” 
n another place he writes, “It is mad- 
ness to say, God was born of the Virgin ; 
not God, but the temple in which God 
dwelt was born of Mary.” 

Nestorius was a 1 7 contemporary 
of and belo to the school of Theodore. 
Born in a Syrian town, Germanicia, he 
came for his secular education to Antioch, 
entered a monastery there, became after- 
wards a priest of the cathedral, and made 
a good reputation by bis eloquence and 

1 See Cardinal Newman’s note in Oxford 


translation of St. Athanasius, p. 420 (in the old 
edition). 


„his sinlessness, and to 


secrated Bishop of Constantinople. Al- 
most immediately afterwards the strife on 
the title Georcxos began: indeed, Nes- 
torius said he found the strife already 
kindled when he came to Constantinople. 
In homilies, fragments of which are pre- 
served, Nestorius defended the doctrine 
which had been 1 by Theodore, 
to the t scandal, not only of priests, 
but of lay people. The orthodox cause 
was defended in Constantinople itself by 
the bishops Eusebius of Doryleum and 
Proclus of Cyzicum, while Cyril of Alex- 
andria stated the true doctrine in a ser- 
mon preached at Easter 429, and wrote 
twice to Nestorius, conjuring him to re- 
cant. Cyril's letters were in vain, and 
both he and Nestorius referred the case to 
the Roman bishop. The Pope, Celestine 
I., called on Nestorius to recant within 
ten days, and commissioned Cyril to d 

him in case of refusal. At a council held 
in Alexandria Cyril published twelve 
anathemas against the doctrine of Nes- 
torius. Nestorius answered with twelve 
anathemas of his own. John of Antioch, 
Theodoret of Cyrus, and others sided 
with Nestorius, and to restore peace the 
Emperor Theodosius II. convoked a coun- 
cil at Ephesus in 431. Pope Celestine 
wrote to Theodosius on May 15 of that 
year promising to send legates. 

2. The History of the Council.—For 
some time the bishops who had assembled 
at Ephesus waited for the arrival of John, 
Patriarch of Antioch; when, however, 
there seemed to be no hope of his arrival, 
the council opened on June 22. There 
were 160 bishops present, and before the 
end of the first session this number had 
increased to 198. The Fathers met in the 
cathedral dedicated to the Mother of God, 
and Cyril, who, as the Acts expressly say, 
represented the Pope, presided. Nes- 
torius refused to appear, on the ground 
that the council was not complete so long 
as John of Antioch and his bishops were 
absent, while a considerable number of 
bishops from Asia Minor, including Theo- 
doret of Cyrus, refused to take part for 
the same reason. During the session, 
which lasted late into the night, letters 
of Cyril, Nestorius, Celestine, as well 
as passages of the Fathers confirming the 
Catholic faith, were read and compared 
with the utterances of Nestorius, who was 
at last solemnly deposed by the council. 
All the bishops subecribed this sentence. 
The people of the town received the news 
of the result with great joy. The city 
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was illuminated in many parts, and the 
bishops were escorted home with torches. 
Candidian (who represented the em- 
peror at the council) and Nestorius pro- 
tested against the proceedings as null and 
void, because Dey had taken place before 
the arrival of the Antiochene bishops. 
John of Antioch came at last on the 26th 
or 27th of June, and in a council of forty- 
three bishops deposed Cyril with Memnon, 
Bishop of Ephesus, and excommunicated 
all who agreed with them. On July 10th 
the second session opened, in presence of 
the three Papal legates, two of whom, 
Arcadius and Projectus, were bishops; 
the third, Philip, a priest. The legates 
were directed by the Pope to se that his 
sentence against Nestorius was carried 
out, and, in case of approval, to confirm 
the acts of the synod. The Pope’s letter 
wasreceived with acclamation by the coun- 
cil, and the Fathers declared that in their 
condemnation they had but followed the 
sentence and rule (Yìporv raì rúrov) of 
Celestine. In the third session, the legates 
approved theresolutions passed before their 
arrival. In the fifth, John of Antioch 
and his bishops were excommunicated. 
The Fathers also addressed a letter to 
Celestine, giving a history of the council 
and stating their acceptance of the 
Western decrees against the Pelagians. 
In the sixth session, the Nicene Creed was 
read and all new symbols of faith pro- 
hibited; in the seventh and last, Cyprus 
was declared independent of the Antio- 
chene Patriarchate; a circular letter was 
addressed to the whole Ohurch, and six 
canons were published. The legates 
signed the decrees, and they were 
confirmed next year by Pope Sixtus III. 
The emperor was at first extremely 
averse to the proceedings of the Ephesine 
Council, and he an by declaring 
it his will that both Cyril and Nes- 
torius should be deposed. At last, 
however, he sent deputies to meet the 
bishops at Chalcedon and examine the 
matter, and he ended by accepting Oyril’s 
doctrine and allowing him the quiet 
ossession of his see. Nestorius was con- 
ed in his old monastery at Antioch, and 
afterwards banished to Upper Egypt, 
where he died in 440. It was only 
gradually that the Syrian eg made 
ace with the Egyptian and Western 
ishops. However, this opposition of the 
former really arose from personal feeling 
and misunderstanding rather than from 
difference of faith; and less than two 
years after the council, early in 433, peace 
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was restored between Antioch and Alex- 
andria. Some, however, of the Antiochene 
bishops, particularly Theodoret of Oyrus, 
continued their opposition longer. ‘The 
priest Ibas, on the other hand, was here- 
tical as well as schismatic; he was de- 
voted to the doctrine of Nestorius, and his 
friends, failing to obtain toleration with- 
in the Roman empire, emigrated to Persia, 
where one of them, Barsumas, founded a 
Nestorian church at Nisibis. The later 
history of the Nestorians will be found in 
a 5 article. 

o points in the history of the coun- 
cil seem to call for further explanation. 

First, it may be well to state more 
fully the definitions of faith promulgated 
by the Fathers at Ephesus. They declare 
that the Blessed Virgin is mother of God 
(Geordxos !), because she “after the flesh 
bore the Word from God, who had be- 
come flesh; that the Word is united 
substantially (cas irdoraccy) to flesh ”— 
t.e. a8 substance to substance; whereas the 
Nestorians made the union one of Person 
to Person, and so merely accidental ?; that 
the same person (rò» avrdv) is God and 
man, 80 that it is h to distinguish the 
things which the Scripture says of Christ 
in such a manner as to say that some 
belong to the man, conceived of as with a 
proper existence over and above the Word 
of God (mapa ròv èx Geot Aoyor dds 
voovpévæœ), others only to the Word. 
Further the council anathematises those 
who call Christ a man who bore God” 

Geopspov) Who say that the Word is 

the God or Lord of Christ; that the 
risen Christ is to be adored with the 
Word; &c., &c. 

Next it is to be observed that the 
council forbade alterations in, or additions 
to, the Nicene Creed, for special reason. 
The Nestorian party at the time were 
using a Creed which had been written by 
Theodore of Mopsuestia and imposing it 
on Quartodecimans who wished to join 
theCatholic Church. To prevent abuses of 
this kind the council prohibited the use 
of any other Creed than that of Nicwa, 
under pain of excommunication. But 
this was plainly a craig Sar rule, which 
a competent authority had imposed and a 
competent authority could pha la 

EPIGONATION. [See VESTMENTS 
OF GREEK CHURCH. ] 


1 “ Dei genetrix rather than “ Dei mater 
is the accurate translation. 

2 The old Latin version renders vrdoracce 
1 “ substance : see Petav. De Incarnat. 
vi. 17. 
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EPIPHANY (¢mddvea). A feast 
kept on January 6 to commemorate the 
manifestation of Christ’s glory—(1) when 
the Magi adored Him ; (2) in his baptism, 
when the voice from heaven proclaimed 
Him the Son of God; (8) in the miracle 
of c ing water into wine, when 
Christ began his miracles and “ mani- 
fested his glory. In the fourth century 
the feast of the Epiphany ranked among 
the greatest of the 0 hurch's solemnities. 
Sometimes, as appears from St. Gregory 
Nazianzen, the baptism only of Christ 
was commemorated on the Epiphany, 
and hence probably the Greek name for 
the feast, “ the holy day of lights (ij dyia 
Tay pórov nuépa), which alludes to the 
“illumination” of baptism, or possibly 
to a very ancient tradition that at Christ's 
baptism lights appeared on the Jordan. 
However, the Breviary hymn for the 
day, composed by Prudentius in the 
fourth century, proves that the threefold 
commemoration on the Epiphany is 
ancient in the West. 

The vigil of this feast is not a fasting 
day, because the whole Christmas season 
is regarded as a prolonged feast. There 
is no invitatory in the matins of the day, 
probably because the psalm “ Venite” 
occurs in Nocturn III. Solemn baptism 
Epi jiven in ry oon on the vigil of the 

iphany ; and at the present day amon 
the Oriental sects it is usual for che 
clergy to bless the river of the place at 
this time, and the devout plunge, despite 
the cold, into the hallowed water. (Tho- 
‘massin, “ Traité des 5 

BPISCOPACY. [See BisHop. 

BPISTLE. A portion of Scripture 
read after the collects and before the 
Gospel in the Mass. This portion of 
Scripture is generally, but not always, 
taken from the Epistles of the Apostles, 
and above all from those of St. Paul; 
whence in old MSS. of the Missal it is in- 
scribed “De Apostolo.” Sometimes, 
however, it is taken from the Old Testa- 
ment; in the Ambrosian and Mozarabic 
Missals there are two lessons read before 
the Gospel—one from the Old, the other 
from the New Testament. In early 
times letters of bishops and Popes were 
sometimes read at Mass, especially letters 
of peace and communion N to 
the unity which bound orthodox bishops 
to each other, and to the see of Peter. 
Our present arrangement of the Epistles 
and Gospels is commonly attributed to 
St. Jerome. 

The priest who celebrates always 
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reads the Epistle, but in high Masses it 
is also sung by the subdeacon, who 
receives special authority to do 80 at his 
ordination. However, the old forms of 
ordination make no allusion to any such 
function of subdeacons, and till the 
eighth century it was the lector, not the 
subdeacon, who used to exercise it. The 

Congregation of Rites permits a clerk in 

minor orders to sing the Epistle at high 

Mass, if a subdeacon cannot be had, but 

the clerk must not wear the maniple, 

(Benedict XIV. “ De Miss.”) 

BPISTOLZ BCCLESIASTICZ. 
Of these there are many kinds, the follow- 
ing being the most important: 

1. Apostolic. Letters written by the 
Roman Pontiff in virtue of his apostolic 
authority, whether they be constitutions, 
or briefs, or rescripts, &c. 

2. Commendatoric. 
DATORY LETTERS. 

8. Communicatoria. Letters granted 
to all who were in the communion of the 
Church, and cultivated peace with her. 

4. Confessoria. Letters by which 
martyrs and confessors for the faith en- 
treated bishops that particular Lapsi 
(persons who had consented to sacrifice) 
might be restored to the peace of the 
Church. 

5. Decretales. [See Decrerars.] 

6. Dimissoria. (See DIMISSORIALS.] 

7. Encyclice. [See ENCYCLIcAL. | 

8. Enthronistice. Letters addressed 
by bishops after their consecration to 
other bishops, in testimony of their faith 
and orthodoxy, and that they might 
receive from them letters of peace and 
communion in return. 

9. Formate. Both commendatory 
and dimissorial letters were anciently 
called by this name, after the Nicene 
Council had ordered that they should be 
composed according to a certain form. 
Some are of opinion that they were so 
called from the form of the attached 
to them. The object in either case was 
to assure the receiver of the genuineness 
of the letter. In later times it came to 
mean a letter of orders, containing 
certain signs, usually Greek letters, only 
understood by the biped certifying 
that an order had been conferred on the 
bearer. 

10. Paschales. Letters which 
metropolitans announced to their suffra- 
gans, and these to their clergy, the right 
time of keeping Easter. 

11. Pastorales. Letters of instruction 
sent to particular churches, as some of 
x2 


[See Commen- 
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those of St. Paul and of St. Ignatius. 
(Ferraris, Epistole; Wetzer and Welte, 
Intera Formate.) 

ERA (Lat. era). The word is pro- 
bably derived from æra, the plural of es, 
which seems to have been used in classical 
times in the sense of “a given number.” 
It has been proposed (art. by Mr. 3 
in the “Dict. of Christ. Antiq., Smit 
and Cheetham) to use era of any suc- 
ceasion of years commencing at a certain 
date, and epoch of the date from which 
such era is reckoned. But this appears 
to be a departure from the ordinary use 
of the word for which sufficient reason is 
not shown. It seems better, with the 
writer in Ferraris, to distinguish between 
era, a date fixed upon by the consent of 
some nation or community, and epoch, a 
date fixed by chronologers. 

There is no trace in the Old Testa- 
ment of the Jews having dated events 
from a recognised era until we come near 
to the time of Christ. Attempts seem 
to have been made to establish an era, 
but they came to nothing. We read of 
events which happened in the second 
year of their going out of t” 

Num. i. 1), or “in the twentieth year” 
2 Esdras i. 1), or “in the thirtieth year 
(Ezech. i. 1); but in none of these 
cases did the event temporarily chosen 
as an era come to be generally used as 
such. The indications of time in the 
Old Testament are usually, therefore, 
either vague (“ in the days of Josias the 

ing,” “in the days of Heli the priest,” 
or else they are taken from the 
regnal 28.5 of some king (“ in the first 
year of Cyrus, 1 Esdras i. 1; “in the 
third year of the reign of Joakim, 
Dan. i. 1, &c.). Not till the time of the 
Machabees did the Jews use an era, and 
then it was one adopted from the Greeks 
—that of the Seleucide.' 

Setting aside the systems of com- 
uting time in use in Hindostan and 
‘hina, we find no earlier adoption of an 

era than that by the Greeks, who 
in the fifth century before Christ, and 
perhaps earlier, to date events by the 
“ Olympiad,” or period of four years, in 
which they happened, the first Olympiad 
being that the first year of which was 
distinguished by the victory of Corcebus, 
and was found to answer to the year 
B. O. 776. Thus A. D. 1 is the first year of 
the 195th Olympiad. 

1 * After Antiochus had ravaged E 


the one hundred and forty-third ear; 
i. 21. See also 2 Mach. i. 7, 10. 


t in 
ach. 


ERA 


Era of Rome, A. v. o. The exact date 
of this era has been much disputed, but 
the determination made by Varro is 

enerally received, according to which it 
fell in 753 B. c. 

Era of Nabonassar. Ptolemy and 

other ancient astronomers employ this 


era, which is named after a king of 
Babylon who is said to have delivered his 
countrymen from bon to the Assy- 


rians, and corresponds to 747 B. o. 

Era of the Seleucide. This corre- 
sponds to the Ist October 312 B.c., at 
which date Seleucus Nicator recovered 
Babylon from Antigonus, and founded 
his empire. It is called also the Greek 
era, and the era of contracts. The Jews 
adopted it, as we have seen, and used it 
till the eleventh century after Christ 
when they substituted for it the sup 
date of the creation of the world. It is 
still used by the Arabs. 

Spanish Era. This corresponds to 
38 B. C., and “is supposed to mark some 
important epoch in the organisation of 
the province by the Romans.”! It was 
employed in the Peninsula long after the 
Christian era had come into gerieral use 
in Europe, having been“ preserved in 
Aragon till 1358, in Castile till 1883, and 
in Portugal till 1415.” ? 


Christian Era. Called also the 
Dionysian era, from Dionysius Exiguus, 
a Scythian abbot, who, writing at Rome 


early in the sixth century, computed that 
Jesus Christ was born in the year of 
Rome 754, and proposed that events 
should be dated from his Incarnation. 
This era soon came into use at Rome, 


and ually T to other countries ; 
the Venerable Beda, by adopting it in 
his “ Ecclesiastical History, greatly 


assisted in its wider diffusion. It cannot 
be exactly correct, for Herod the Great, 
according to Josephus, died in the year 
of Rome 750, and our Saviour must have 
been born some considerable time before 
his death. It is usual to make a correc- 
tion of four years on this account, and to 
date the Orucifixion a.p. 29 instead of 
A.D. 83; but Hefele and others would 
put back the birth of Christ as much as 
six or seven years—to A. v. o. 747.5 

Era of Diocletian. This era, which 
is still used by the Copts in Egypt, 
corresponds to A.D. 2845 It was in 
general use in the Western Empire, till 
displaced by the Christian era. 


1 Merivale’s History of the Romans under 
the Empire, vol. iv. p. 114. ? Ibid. 
5 See Hefele’s art. in Wetzer and Welte. 
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The Indiction. This became a com- 
mon way of reckoning time in the 
Eastern Epe the indiction being a 

riod of fifteen years, and the first in- 
diction deemed to commence on Sep- 
tember 24, A. D. 313. 

The Hegira. This era, which is the 
date of Mohammed’s flight from Mecca, 
and is used by all Mussulmans, corre- 
sponds to 622 A.D. 

Era of Constantinople : called also the 
Byzantine era. This was long in use 
among the Greeks and Russians, and is 


still employed by the Albanians. It 
reckons from the Oreation, which it dates 
5508 B. C. 


Jewish Era. This is used by the 
modern Jews, and is also referred to the 
creation of the world, which it dates in 
3761 B. o. 

Chronologers have invented the 
“ Julian period, a multiple of the num- 
ber of the years in the solar cycle (28), of 
those in the lunar cycle (19), and those 
in the Indiction; of this product, 7980 
years, they place the first year in 4713 
B. C., because in that year all three cycles 
stood at 1 simultaneously, and will not 
do so again till A. D. 83268, Into years of 
this Jalen period, any year expressed in 
terms of any one of the above-named 
epochs may be converted. But in fact 
no era could be devised, or can be con- 
ceived, which is more convenient for 
dating events either before or after it, 
than the Christian, and it cannot be 
doubted that, with the advance of the 
world in civilisation, this era will super- 
sede all others. The Republicans of the 
first French Revolution, conscious how 
much the human imagination is influenced 
by these things, attempted to substitute 
the commencement of their own blood- 
stained republic, September 1792, after 
first inaugurating it by the massacre of 
the eleven hundred prisoners in the jails 
of Paris, as the year 1 of the new period 
of universal fraternity; but the attempt 
did not survive the suppression of the 
anarchical factions. Comte, the 
founder of Positivism, recommended to 
his followers the adoption of this revo- 
lutionary epoch, or of a similar one 
framed by himself; but it is not known 
that the Positivists as yet make much 
use of it. (Ferraris, Æra; Wetzer and 
Welte, art. by Hefele ; Smith and Cheet- 
ham, art. by Hensley.) 

BSPOUSAL (sponsalia) is defined 
by Gury as “a deliberate promise to 
marry made by each party, expressed by 
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outward signs, each being capable of 
entering upon such an e ment.” 
This definition implies that the engage- 
ment refers to the future —i.e. the parties 
do not give themselves to each other there 
and then, but promise to do so on a 
future occasion. The promise must be 
made and accepted on each side. Each 
party must be aware of the obligation 
incurred ; hence there can be no binding 
engagement between children who have 
not come to the use of reason, &c. Each 
party must act freely. Lastly, there must 

no impediment which would nullify 
the marriage, or even make it unlawful— 
e.g. one cousin cannot bind himself or 
herself to marry the other, because, till 
a dispensation is obtained, a union 
between the two would be no marriage 
at all. If a valid engagement has been 
made, then neither can lawfully with- 
draw from it, unless the other gives 
consent, or unless changes have occurred 
or circumstances come to light which 
alter the nature of the case. Thus a 
man, having engaged to marry a girl 
whom he thought virtuous, would not, 
of course, be still bound if she turned out 
to be of bad character. 

The engagement may be made, and is 
at present made, in most parts of the 
Church, without ceremony or publicity 
of any sort. Among Romans a man 
sent a ring of iron to his future wife; 
and this custom was adopted by Chris- 
tians. The annulus pronubus is men- 
tioned by Tertullian. St. Gregory of 
Tours speaks of the man as presenting 
his intended wife with ring (sponsaltus 
annulus [sic]) and shoes. The Franks 
used to betroth their wives with pieces 
of money—a relic, according to Char- 
don, of the old custom of buying girls 
from their parents. Betrothal amo 
the Greeks takes place with prayer an 
much solemnity in the church, and 
on the same day as the marriage. (His- 
torical portion from Chardon, “ Fist. des 
Sacrem.”) 

ESPOUSALS (DESPONSATIO) 
OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN. A 
feast kept on January 28. An office 
commemorating this event was written 
by the famous Gerson. In the sixteenth 
century Paul III. allowed the friars 
and nuns of the Franciscan Order to 
recite an office of the Espousals. The 
office was simply that of the Blessed 
Virgin's Nativity, except that a new 
Gospel was chosen and the word “ nati- 
vitas” was changed into “ desponsatio.” 
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However, a special office of the Espousals 
was written by the Dominican Peter 
Doré and approved by the same rae 
Paul III. An indult of Benedict XIII 

in 1725, permitted its use throughout the 
States of the Church. The feast is kept 


in land as a greater double. (Bene- 
dict . De Fest.“) 
ESTABLISHMENT, CHURCH. 


A state of things in which the civil 
power, for political and moral ends, 

ises a particular religion in prefer- 
ence to all others, and regards its minis- 
ters, as such, as bodies corporate, capable 
of suing and being sued, of holding pro- 
perty, and transmitting it to their succes- 
sors 


The questions bearing on the utility 
of a Church establishment have long 
been keenly debated in this country be- 
tween the Anglicans and the non-estab- 
lished Protestant sects; but Catholics are 
little concerned in the controversy. A 
word or two of criticism on the chief 

ents advanced is all that we shall 
offer. What the Anglicans say as to the 
advantages secured to a nation by the 
public recognition, on the part of the 
civil power, of Christianity and its 
ministers, is of course perfectly true; and 
when they appeal to history, and show 
what benefits accrued to English society 
from Ethelbert’s cud hd the Roman 
missioners, or Ethelwulf’s appropriation of 
the tithe to religious uses, or from many 
other like acts on the part of our civil 
rulers, it is impossible not to agree with 
them. So long as Englishmen continued to 
be of one religion, and to be in communion 
with the Holy See, the benefits of Church 
establishment, on the whole, were unde- 
niable. Religion, by it, was brought to 
every man’s door; it lent a form and a 
splendour to human life; and an English- 
man’s fidelity to Jesus Christ and his 
Church was made easier for him by the 
fact that the king to whom he owed 
loyalty was, no less than himself, an 
obedient son of the same Church, and 
also its zealous protector. The chief 
drawback accompanying these benefits of 
establishment was that, in times of luke- 
warmness and relaxed discipline, kings, 
egged on by worldly counsellers, availed 
themselves of the connection between 
Church and State to impede free commu- 
nication with Rome (laws of Provisors, 
Preemunire, &c.), and to bring the heads 
of the Church in England more under 
their own power. This evil tendency, 
long operating, with other causes, brought 
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the Church in this country to the ruir 
which we have attempted to describe in 
the articles ANGLICAN CHURCH and 


,| Enelisa CATHOLIIcs. But to return to 


the Anglican argument. Down to the 
Reformation, as has been said, we differ 
little from them in our estimate of the 
benefits of establishment. Since that 
time, as they maintain,! the same Catholic 
Church has continued to be established 
in England with the like beneficial re- 
sults; to which we must reply that the 
common sense of mankind and the re- 
ceived use of words are against them. 
Everyone but an Anglican can see 
that it does not follow—assuming that 
Church establishment was beneficial before 
the Reformation—that it is equally bene- 
ficial now, because the body established is 
no longer the same. Whether, and how 
far, the present Anglican establishment 
is beneficial, is a question on which we 
cannot here enter. 

On the other side, the great argument 
of the Nonconformists against Establish- 
ments is that there is no guarantee for 
their being applied in support of pure 
Christianity, and that they may thus 
become the means of stereotyping error. 
Human establishments . . . . have been, 
and are, produetive of the greatest evils; 
for in this case it is requisite to give the 
preference to some particular system; and, 
as the magistrate is no better judge of 
religion than others, the chances are as 

at of his lending his sanction to the 
alse as the true. As between the 
Anglicans and the Dissenters, this seems 
to be unanswerable. “ The magistrate”— 
t.e. Elizabeth and her Government—es- 
tablished Anglicanism in 1559, and things 
have so continued to the present day; 
but “the magistrate” was not infallible 
nor were the handful of divines who 
assisted him; he may, therefore, have 
applied the forces of Establishment to 
the support of what was more or less 
false; and, of course, the Dissenters hold 
that he did so apply them. Against a 
Catholic theologian the argument is 
powerless; for, although it is quite true 
that the magistrate, as such, is“ no better 
judge of religion than others,” yet, if he 
allows himself to be guided by the Church 
and the Pope, he rests upon a basis of 
infallible truth, and his action in apply- 
ing the forces of Establishment to the 


1 See Hook’s Church Dictionary, art. Es- 
tablishment.” 

9 Buck’s Theol, Dictionary, ed. by Hender- 
son, art. Establishment.” 
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support of religion cannot, in that case, 
be either mistaken or mischievous. 

BucHARIST. The Catholic doc- 
trine on the Eucharist is stated with 

t clearness by the Council of Trent, 

. xiii, xxi. and xxii. The Church 
regards the Eucharist as a sacrament 
and also as a sacrifice, so that our 
treatment of the subject falls naturally 
into two great divisions, to which we 
will add supplementary remarks on the 
adoration and reservation of the Blessed 
Sacrament. Considered as a sacrament 
the Eucharist is the true body and blo 
of Christ under the ap ce of bread 
and wine. Like all the sacraments, it 
was instituted by Christ, and like them, 
it consists of an outward part—viz. bread 
and wine, or the appearance of bread and 
wine; and an inward or invisible part— 
viz. the body and blood of Christ with 
the grace which they impart to those 
who communicate worthily. But as this 
definition of the Eucharist is rejected by 
most Protestants, and as there are many 
other points concerning this mystery 
which need explanation, we are obliged 
for the sake of clearness to make many 
subdivisions and to take the points in 
debate one by one. 

I. The Eucharist as a Sacrament. 

(a) Its Institution, including the Matter 
and Form.—Christ Himeelf instituted the 
Eucharist on the night before his Passion. 
The three first Evangelists and St. Paulin 
his first Epistle to the Corinthians give 
the history of the first Eucharist. Our 
Lord, they tell us, took bread into his 
hands, and having given thanks (ebxa- 

totnoas, Luc. xxi. 19, whence the name 
N He broke it and gave it to 
his disciples, saying, This is my body 
which is given for you: this do for a 
commemoration of me.“ In the same 
manner He took the chalice and said, 
“This is the blood of the New Testament 
which is shed for you.” From this it 
appears that bread and wine are the 
matter to be used in the sacrament. It 
is certain, further, that wheaten bread 
ought to be used, for the Council of 
Florence declares that “wheaten bread 
and wine” are the matter of this sacra- 
ment, and nearly all theologians hold 
that no other kind of bread can be used 
without invalidating the sacrament, be- 
cause, when bread without further quali- 
fication is mentioned wheaten bread 
would be commonly understood.’ The 
1 Cajetan (apud Billuart, De Euch. diss. iii. 

a. 1) denied that the use of wheaten bread was 
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Council of Florence, in the Decree of 
Union, defined that consecration either in 
leavened or unleavened bread is valid. 
Latin priests are bound to use the latter ; 
Orientals, except Maronites and Arme- 
nians, use the former. It is certain that 
the Latin Church follows the use of 
Christ Himself, for leavened bread could 
not have been employed at the paschal 
supper, so that the violent attacks made 
on the Latin Church for its use of un- 
leavened bread by Michael Cœrularius in 
1043, and often repeated by the schismatic 
Greeks, are clearly unwarranted. It is 
impossible to ascertain with certainty the 
use of the ancient Church on this head. 
Sirmond contends that even the Latins 
used leavened bread for eight hundred 
years and more. Authorities of equal re- 
utation—viz. Mabillon and Christianus 
upus—hold that the Latins have always 

used unleavened bread since Apostolic 
times. Bona thinks that, whereas the 
Greeks have always used leavened bread, 
the Latins in the early ages used either 
leavened or unleavened bread according 
to convenience, and that the use of the 
latter was not obligatory among them 
till the tenth century.“ The wine must 
of course be the fermented juice of the 
grape. Water is mixed with it accord- 
ing to a custom which must have been 
followed by Christ (for the paschal wine, 
which He used in the first Eucharist, was 
always so mixed), dnd which is proved to 
be A potan, both because it is men- 
tioned by Justin Martyr? in the sub- 
Apostolic age, and because it is followed 
at this day, not only throughout the 
Catholic Church in all the varying rites 
according to which Mass is said, but also 
by all heretical sects which have pre- 
served the priesthood, with the single ex- 
ception of the Armenian Monophysites.“ 
But the mixture of water with the wine 
does not belong to the essence of the 
sacrament, and it must be made in small 
quantity, since wine, not wine and water, 
is a constituent part of the matter of the 
sacrament. Lastly, the bread and the 
wine are consecrated by the words “ This 
is my body,” “ This is my blood,” as has 
absolutely . Apros is the word used by 
the Evangelists, and that means wheaten bread, 
page being the word for barley bread. 

1 Benedict XIV. De Fest. P. I. elxiv. 

2 Apol. i. 56. 

3 They in all probability altered this rite, 
to express their detestation of the Catholic doc- 
trine on the two natures of Christ, and the 


Church has refused to tolerate their present cus- 
tom. Benedict XIV. De Miss. xi. 10. 
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been shown in the article on ConsmcRa- . 


TION, 

i ) The Real Presence. —The Council 
of nt, Sess. xiii. De Euch. can. 7, 
teaches that, after the consecration, the 
body and blood, together with the soul 
and divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
are contained “truly, really, and sub- 
stantially in the sacrament of the most 
Holy Eucharist,” and it anathematises 
those who say that Christ’s body and 
blood are there in sign and figure only, 
or virtually. Christ is in the Eucharist 
truly—t.e. the words “ This is my body ” 
are not, as the Zwinglians contend, a mere 

; He is there really—t.e. objec- 
tively, so that his nce does not de- 
pend, as Calvin said it did, on the faith 
of the recipient. He is there substan- 
tially, which word excludes the Calvinistic 
error that Christ's body is in heaven and 
nowhere else, though it exercises its virtue 
and power in the Eucharist. 

ho real ce is clearly implied in 
Scripture. Itwas taught first of all by our 
Lord Himself in oir hang hon Caphar- 
naum, just a year before his Passion. On 
the day p ing this discourse He had 
fed the five thousand by the miraculous 
multiplication of bread, and the crowd 
went to Capharnaum next day in quest of 
Him. Christ rebuked them, use they 
set greater value on earthly bread than 
on the food of the soul; and they asked 
Him for a sign” in confirmation of his 
authority. The miracle of the yesterday 
was not enough. He had, after all, onl 
fed the crowd with common bread. 
What was that to the miracle of the 
desert? “ Our fathers eat the manna in 
the desert, as it is written, He gave them 
bread from heaven to eat.” Christ an- 
swered that He was the true bread come 
down from heaven ; the food of the soul 
to those who believed in Him, as the 
manna had been the food of the body. 
So far—i.e. down to verse 50—there is 
nothing in the discourse to prove the real 
presence. But Christ goes on to say, 
“The bread which I will give” is (not my 
doctrine but) “my flesh.” “He who 
eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood, 
hath eternal life.” The future tense (the 
bread which I will give) shows that the 
mysterious gift of which Ohrist spoke was 
not yet bestowed. It was possible to be- 
lieve in Him, but it was not ible as 
yet to eat his flesh and his blood. This 
feeding on Christ's flesh and blood can 
only refer to the Holy Eucharist. No 
doubt Christ might most fitly have spoken 
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of belief in Himself as a feeding on 
heavenly bread; but to describe faith in 
Him as a feeding on his flosh and blood 
would be a violent and unnatural use of 
words in any language, and as addressed 
to Jews it would have been worse than 
unnatural. They were accustomed to use 
the words “eating a man’s flesh” meta- 
phorically, but the metaphor signified, 
not to accept a man’s doctrine, but, on 
the contrary, to treat him with brutal 
cruelty. Thus the Psalmist speaks of his 
enemies coming near him to “eat his 
flesh; and Job uses similar language of 
his false friends.! Our Lord, therefore, 
speaks of a literal, not of a metaphorical, 
eating of his flesh and drinking of his 
blood. Another argument 195 the Cath- 
olic interpretation is supplied by the wa 

in which, Christ’s onde wore ealed. 
The Jews exclaimed, “ How can this man 
give us his flesh to eat?” Whereupon 
our Lord, instead of explaining that He 
meant only to say that they must believe 
in his doctrine, repeated his former asser- 
tion in the most solemn and empbatic 
manner: Amen, amen, I say to you, 
unless you eat the flesh of the Son of 
Man and drink his blood, you have not 
life in you... . My flesh is truly food, 
and my blood is truly drink.“ Others 
who heard the doctrine from his disciples 
found it hard and intolerable. To remove 
the scandal they had taken, Christ ap- 
pealed to that divine power which He 
was to manifest in his Ascension, and 
added, It is the spirit which quickeneth, 
the flesh profiteth nothing: the words 
which I have spoken to you are spirit 
and life: but there are some of you who 
do not believe.” In the first part of this 
verse Christ cannot have meant to say that 
his flesh was absolutely unprofitable: to 
do so would have been to contradict 
the substance of his previous discourse, 
even if we accept the ultra-Protestant 
interpretation of it. Christ was to give 
his flesh for the life of the world, so that 
He could not speak of this flesh as utter] 

unprofitable. His meaning is that flesh 
in itself, even his own flesh a from 
that Spirit which God had given Him 
without measure* and which was united 
to it, could not be of any avail. Nor 
again, in the latter part of the verse, 
“The words I bave spoken to you are 
spirit and life,” does Christ contrast faith 


1 Ps. xxvi. (in Heb. xxvii.) 2. Job. xix. 
22. The Chaldee Targum preserves the same 
metaphor in both passages. 

2 1 John iii. 34. 
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in his words with feeding on his flesh, for, 
apart from other objections, our Lord 
does not speak of his word generally, but 
of those particular words which He has 
just uttered and which some of his hearers 
did not believe. The discourse in the 

e had been a scandal to them, 
and our Lord declares that his words, far 
from giving ee | real occasion for scandal, 
were spirit and life to those who received 
them ; the fault lay not in Him or in his 
words, but in their unbelief. 

This exposition is confirmed by the 
last of the chapter. Clearly, the 
Evangelist did not think that Christ had 
softened down or explained his mysterious 

mise, for he goes on to tell us that 

m that time many of Christ’s disciples 
went back and walked no more with 
Him, so that our Lord was constrained 
to ask the twelve Apostles if they also 
would go away. 

At the last supper, Christ explained 
by the institution of the Eucharist that 
mysterious eating his flesh and drinking 
his blood which he had announced a year 
before in the synagogue of Capharnaum. 
He celebrated with the chosen twelve 
the paschal rite. This rite was a sacrifice 
commemorative of Israel's redemption; it 
was, indeed, the one commemorative sacri- 
fice of the old law. Further, it was a 
feast upon a sacrifice, and the eating of 
the hal lamb bound the Israelites 

er in the unity of the Jewish 
Church. Christ, as his disciples knew, 
was the true paschal lamb, come to take 
the sins of the world away. As He sub- 
stituted his atoning death for the sacrifice 
of the paschal lamb, so He gave his bod 
and blood in place of the lamb on whic 
they had been used to feast. Just when 
He was about to abolish types and 
shadows by his death, He instituted for 
all time the new paschal rite which was 
more than a type orshadow. It was to be 
at one and the same time a sacrifice com- 
memorative of the redemption, a feast on 
Himself, the Lamb of God, the t means 
of sanctification for his people, and the 
bond which was to unite the “ Israel of 
God” throughout the world. He said of 
the bread, “This is my body,” of the 
wine, “ This is my blood,” and He invited 
his disciples to eat and drink of the 
banquet prepared for them. 
t. Paul, in 1 Cor. x., testifies to the 
same doctrine. He warns = disciples 
inst icipating in the sacrifices 
offered td idole and points out the incon- 
sistency of eating the flesh of victims 
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‘offered to idols and also eating the 
flesh and drinking the blood of Christ. 
Christians are to “flee from idols” be- 
cause they receive the Eucharist. St. 
Paul contrasts the real flesh of victims 
sacrificed to idols with the real flesh pre- 
sent in the great Christian sacrament. 
“I cannot partake,” he says, “of the 
table of the Lord and the table of 
devils ”—+.e. of idols. And in order that 
there may be no possibility of mistaking 
the sense of his words, he asks, “ The 
cup of blessing which we bless, is it not a 
articipation in (xotywyia) the blood of 
vist P the bread which we break, is it 
not a participation in the body of Christ? 
St Paul does not say that the consecrated 
bread and wine are a symbol of Christ’s 
body and blood, but a participation in 
them. He uses the very same word 
(xocvovot) to describe the “partaking ” 
in the Jewish altar. Persons“ partook” 
in Jewish and heathen sacrifices by really 
eating the flesh of the victim; just in 
the same way they “partook” of the 
Christian Eucharist. But the participa- 
tion in each case was 991 to ends 
widely different from each other, so that 
it was a grose inconsistency to unite any 
two of the three different participations 
with each other. 

We can only select a few from the 
mass of patristic testimonies to the doc- 
trine of the real presence. St. Ignatius, 
St. John’s disciple, is arguing against the 
Docetæ, who denied the reality of our 
Lord's body altogether. St. tius! 

ints out the consequencesof this unbelief. 

ot admitting that our Lord took ou Him- 
self true flesh, those men “ abstained from 
the Eucharist and prayer, because they do 
not confess that the Eucharist is the flesh 
of our Saviour Jesus Christ.” Had the 
Church of those days believed that the 
Eucharist was no more than a symbol, 
there was nothing in the celebration of 
the sacrament which need have offended 
them. They granted that our Lord had 
an apparent body, and they could offer 
no objection to the commemoration of his 
death under a 2 ae form. But the 
could not partake in a sacrament whic 
professed to communicate the true body 
of Christ, for the simple reason that they 
denied the reality of Christ’s body alto- 
gether. It may be worth while to men- 
tion in passing that the celebrated Protes- 
tant commentator Meyer? admits the 
force of this passage. In an historical 

1 Ad Smyrn. 7. 

3 Comm. on St. Matthew, ed. 5, 1864. 
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account of the Eucharistic doctrine, ap- 
nded to his commentary on St. Matthew, 

e allows that St. Ignatius, in opposition 
to the Docete, “ undoubtedly states the 
doctrine that in the Eucharist Christ's 
flesh and blood are given in a real way.” 
In the earliest account which we possess 
of the Eucharistic celebration among the 
primitive Christians we find the same 
ee belief in the real presence. 
“ This food,” says Justin Martyr, who 
died in the year 166, “is known among 
us as the Eucharist. . . . We do not re- 
ceive these things as common bread and 
common drink; but as Jesus Christ our 
Saviour, being made flesh by the Word of 
God, had both flesh and blood for our 
salvation, so we have been taught that 
the food over which thanks have been 
given (evxapiornGeicay), through prayer 
in his words, and from which our blood 
and flesh are nourished in such a way as 
to be changed, are the flesh and blood of 
that Jesus who was made flesh.”! Some 
words in this passage are very difficult to 
understand, or even to translate, and they 
have proved the cruz of commentators, 
but the part relating to the real presence 
is clear and simple. Justin considers the 
resence of Christ’s flesh and blood in the 
ucharist as certain as the fact that He 
took flesh and blood in his Incarnation. 
And here again we may remark that 
Meyer interprets St. Justin just as we 
have done. At the close of the second 
century, St. Irenæus, the disciple of St. 
Polycarp, who was the disciple of St. John, 
uses the very argument against the Gnos- 
tics which St. Ignatius had employed 
against the Docetæ. Against the Gnostic 
error that the material world is evil and 
that Christ was not the Son of that inferior 
God who made the world, St. Irenæus 
argues thus: “If the Lord came from 
another father, how did He act justly 
when, taking the bread of the creation 
which lies around us, He confessed that 
it was his own body, and affirmed that 
the mixture of the chalice [wine mixed 
with water] was his own blood? ? Again, 
repelling the Gnostic error that the flesh 
is incapable of salvation, and so would 
not rise again, St. Irenæus argues that on 
the Gnostic theory Christ would not have 
redeemed us with his blood, or sanctified 
our bodies with his own body and blood 
in the Eucharist. “If this flesh of ours 
is not saved, then clearly the Lord did 
not redeem us with his blood, nor is the 
chalice of the Eucharist the communica- 

Apol. i. 66. 2 Iren. iv. 38, 2. 
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tion of his blood, nor the bread which we 
break the communication of his body. 
For there is no blood except that which 
comes from veins and flesh and the rest 
of man’s substance, which human sub- 
stance the Word of God truly became. 
He redeemed us with his blood; . . and 
since we are his members and are nourished 
through his creatures, and since He himself 
bestows his creatures on us, . Heconfeseed 
that the chalice [taken] from the creature 
was his proper blood, with which He 
bedews our blood, and the bread [taken] 
from the creature He affirmed with a 
strong affirmation to be his proper body, 
from which He nourishes our bodies.“ 
Let the reader observe that St. Irenæus 
puts the blood of Christ in the Eucharist 
in the same category with that shed on 
the cross, the former being real, just as 
the latter was real; next, that Irenæus 
tells us what he means by blood—viz. 
literal blood, taken from the veins; lastly, 
that Irenæus intimates that he is speaking 
of a stupendous mystery, for he tells us 
that our Saviour solemnly or strongly 
affirmed (ĉießeßarwraro) that the bread 
was his proper body. e may conclude 
our patristic citations on this head with 
a few words from Cyril of Jerusalem 
(died 386). “ Since then He has declared 
and said of the bread, ‘ This is my body,’ 
who after that will venture to doubt ? 
And seeing that He has affirmed and 
said, ‘This is my blood,’ who will raise 
a question and say it is not his blood ? ”? 
Even if the witness of Scripture to the 
real presence were doubtful, the fact that 
a doctrine so mysterious, so difficult to 
reason, found such speedy and universal 
acceptance throughout the Church that 
Ignatius a disciple of St. John could take 
it for granted in his controversy with 
heretics, should be enough to turn the 
scale in favour of the Catholic interpre- 
tation. 

(y) Transubstantiation.—It is not 
enough to confess Christ’s real presence 
in the Eucharist. The Council of Trent 
requires us further to confess the “ change 
of the whole substance of the bread into 
the body, of the whole substance of the 
wine into the blood [of Christ], only the 
appearances of bread and wine remaining ; 
which change the Catholic Church most 
fitly calls transubstantiation.” The word 
“‘transubstantiation” appears to have come 
into use during the controversy with 
Berengarius, and a person who rejected it 

1 Iren. v. 2, 2. 

2 Cyril. Hierosol. Cat. xxii. Mystag. 4. 
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as “foolish and barbarous” would not 
thereby fall into heresy, though his con- 
duct, Suarez says, would be scandalous 
and rash, and would expose him to just 
suspicion of heresy. But the word im- 
lies a truth beyond the mere fact of 
hrist’s presence in the sacrament; and 
this truth is of faith. It is necessary 
then to begin by explaining the word. 
The Church has ado the distinction 
made by the Aristotelians between sub- 
stance and accident. The essence or 
subetance is that which constitutes the 
thing, which makes it what it is, and it is 
distinct from accidents or qualities which 
may change while the thing itself remains. 
Common sense teaches us this distinction. 
If water undergoes certain accidental 
ch 9. if having been cold it be- 
comes heated to the boiling point—we still 
call it water: in other words, we recog- 
nise the fact that though the water has 
become hot instead of cold, the substance 
of water is there still, and that the change 
is merely accidental, If, however, the 
water were changed by natural process 
into blood, or grape-juice, or again by 
miracle into wine, anyone would see that 
not merely the qualities, but the thing 
was changed. e substance of water 
deh have en eA be, 7 would have 
n laced at o juice, 
blood, or wine. 85 l iner 
reality in which the qualities or accidents 
inhere, or in the more exact language 
of the Schools, substance is that which 
naturally stands by itself without any 
subject or substratum in which it inheres. 
An accident is that which naturally in- 
heres in a substance as its subject or 
substratum. Now, whereas the change 
which the elements in the other sacra- 
ments undergo is an accidental (whereas, 
e. g., the water in baptism remains water, 
and simply receives a new power to cleanse 
from sin), the change of the elements in the 
Eucharist is an essential or substantial one. 
The substance of bread and wine ceases to 
be, for it is changed into Christ’s body and 
blood. In one respect, however, this sub- 
stantial change differs from all other 
substantial changes. In other cases, when 
one substance changes into another, the 
accidents also change. Here the accidents 
of bread and wine remain unaltered; and 
so long as they remain, the body and blood 
of Christ also remain concealed beneath 
them. Hence it follows that in the 
Eucharist there is no deception of the 
senses. What we see, feel, or taste in 
the Blessed Sacrament is real, for the ac- 
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cidents are real entities, and the accident® 
are all that the senses ever do perceive’ 
From the existence of the accidents 
reason infers that of the substance to 
which they naturally correspond, but with 
regard to the Eucharist this inference 
would be false, since faith assures us that 
in this case the accidents conceal the 
body and blood of Christ, not the sub- 
stances of bread and wine. It is, moreover, 
because the accidents remain that the 
Eucharist is a sacrament. They consti- 
tute the outward part—they are the 
sensible sign of that refreshment of the 
soul which follows from a worthy recep- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament. 

Taking for granted the real presence, 
we may fairly claim to prove the doctrine 
of transubstantiation from the words of 
consecration as given in the Gospels. On 
the Lutheran theory of consubstantia- 
tion—according to which the substances of 
bread and wine are still present after con- 
secration, though the substance of Christ’s 
body is there also—Christ could not have 
said“ This is my body,” but only “ My 
body is here —“ My body is present 
with this bread.“ The sensible signs or 
accidents indicate the substance which un- 
derlies them; so long, therefore, as the 
substance of bread remains, the proposi- 
tion “This is bread” must be true, and 
any other proposition—eg. “This is 
Christ's body — must be false. It is of 
no avail to urge that Christ's body is 
also present. The question is not whether 
it is present, but Whether it is . 
indicated by the accidents of bread. 
the substance of bread remains, the 
natural connection between accidents and 
substance remains also; and to say of 
bread “This is Christs body” is not 
less absurd than it would be to say of 
bread in which a gold coin was concealed 
“ This (pointing to the bread) is gold.” 
True, we may point to a cask and say 
“This is wine,” because everybody knows 
that the cask is meant to contain liquid, 
and by a issible licence of speech we 
put the thing which contains for that 
which is contained in it. But the acci- 
dents of bread are not intended, on the 
theory of consubstantiation, either by 
nature or use, to contain the body of 
Christ; and the word “this” could only 
signify the substance of bread visible by 
its accidents,’ 


1 The argument given from the words of 
consecration is adopted by most theologians, 
and seems to be favoured by the language of the 
Council of Trent, xiii. 4. However: Scotus and 
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We pass to patristic testimonies, and] Where Christ's body is, there his God- 
here we shall have an opportunity of head must be also, because by the 


adding to the proofs from tradition 
already given for the real presence; and 
we shall also be able to set the doctrine 
of transubstantiation in a clearer light, 
and to show that, although the term 
is philosophical, the truth which it im- 
lies is very simple. The Fathers, then, | 
imply this belief in transubstantiation 
when they say that the bread isc 

into or mes the body of Christ; 
because, on any theory except that of 
transubstantiation, the substance of bread 
remains, and is not, therefore, c 

into another substance. The 83 
uotations are taken from Cardi 
Pranzelin’s treatise on the Eucharist. 
Tertullian, “ Adv. Marc.” iv. 40, says: 
“Taking bread, He made it his body.” 
Cyril of Jerusalem, “Cat.” iv. 1, 2: 
«Of old He changed water into wine, 
which is akin to blood, in Cana of 
Galilee; shall we think Him unworthy 
of faith now that He has changed wine 
into blood P?” The change of water into 
wine was, of course, an instance of tran- 
substantiation; so, also, according to 
Cyril, is the change effected in the 
Eucharist. “ Before consecration,” says 
St. Ambrose, “De Myster.” ix. 54, “ it 
is called something else; after consecra- 
tion it is named blood; and thou sayest 
‘amen —i. e. it is true.” St. James of 
Sarug writes: From the point of time 
when He took bread and called it his 


[the a 


fact (rp vre) it is.” Against 
such testimonies (which might easily be 
multiplied) it is useless to quote passages 
from Scripture or the Fathers in which 
the appearances which remain after con- 
secration are called bread and wine. 
They are naturally called according to 
the outward appearance which they pre- 
sent; and it would be easy to prove, by 
the same argument, that Catholics at the 
present day do not believe in transub- 
stantiation. 

(3) The Mode of Christ's Presence.— 
The Council of Trent defines that Christ 
is contained whole and entire under 
either species—i.e. that his par blood, 
soul, and divinity are given both under 
the form of bread and under that of wine. 


Durandus denied that the words in themselves 
proved transubsetantiation. 


h tic union the Godhead became 
indissolubly united to human nature. 
Moreover, as Christ, having died once, 
lives for evermore, it follows that the 
human soul must needs be united to that 
risen and glorified body which we receive 
in communion. Hence Christ speaks of 
eating his flesh as equivalent to eating 
Him.' Further, the same kind of reason- 
ing certifies that Christ is given whole 
and entire under either kind. True, the 
force of the words of consecration puts the 
erty reso Ee 
er the a of wine; but 
Christ has no ie except that glorified 
one united to his blood—no blood except 
such as is united to his body. Otherwise 
Christ would be slain over again every 
time Mass is said; for on each occasion 
the body would be separated from the 
blood. Again, the constant practice of 
the Church relieves us from any fear 
that this reasoning may be precarious. 
Since the Council of Constance it has 
been the general law in the West that 
all except the celebrant should commu- 
nicate only under the species of bread. 
And the Church, though it has changed 
its discipline in this matter, has by no 
means introduced a new principle. In- 
fants among the early Christians received 
communion under the form of wine, and 
sick persons, solitaries, &c., under the 
one form of bread. The principle was 
fixed—viz. that Christ was given whole 
and entire under either ies; it was 
merely the application of this principle 
which varied. [See Communron.] 

The Council of Trent goes on to say 
that whole Christ is present under every 
separate part of 5 (sub pst 

i speciei part 5 acta). 

hat has been said in defence of Christ 
presence under either species admits of 
obvious application here; and we will 
only add that Christ said of the divided 
host, “ This is my body.” 

This seems the fitting place to explain 
what theologians mean by the spiritual 
resence of Christ’s body in the Eucharist. 
t is not meant to deny that Christ’s body 
in the Eucharist is a real one (such a 
denial would be heresy), but just as all 
bodies after the resurrection become 
spiritual without ceasing to be bodies, 
because they have certain properties of 
spirit; so it is with Christ’s body in the 
1 John, vi. 57, 58, He that eateth me:“ 

“ He that eateth this bread.” 
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Eucharist, only to a much wider extent 
and in a more wonderful way. At one 
and the same time Christ's body is in 
heaven and on a thousand altars, As 
the spirit is present entire in the whole 
body and in each par of it, so the body 
of Christ, with all its substance and 
qualities, is present in each host and in 
each part of the host. Consequently, the 
Eucharistic body of Christ is not ex- 
tended in space i. e. one part of Christ's 
body does not correspond to one particular 

art of the host. All this, of course, 
involves a series of stupendous miracles. 
It does not, however imply any contra- 
diction ; and nothing, we know, is impos- 
sible to God Almighty. 

(e) The Ministration of the Eucharist 
is committed to priests. They alone can 
consecrate validly ; for it was his Apostles, 
and not the faithful generally, to whom 
Ohrist said, “ Do this for a commemora- 
tiun of me.” Justin, in his account of 
the Eucharist already referred to, speaks 
of the mpoeoras, or president, as the cele- 
brant; and Tertullian, De Coron. Mil.” 
3, tells us that the Eucharist “ was taken 
from the hands of nobody else except 
those of the presidents.” The “ presi- 
dent is evidently another word for the 
bishop, who, in early times, celebrated 
the Eucharist while the priests around 
him joined in the sacred acts as consacrt- 
Jicantes. The First General Council takes 
for granted that priests alone can conse- 
crate. It condemns the abuse of deacons 
administering the Eucharist to priests, 
because it was unseemly that those who 
cannot sacrifice should “give the bod 
of Christ” to those who could offer it 
(rovs éfovciay uù) Exovras npoopépew Tois 
wpoopepovas di:ddvat TÒ capa roõ Xpiorov). 

The Eucharist of course remains the 
body of Christ whoever administers it. 
But priests alone do so lawfully and by 
virtue of their office.! Deacons may 
administer it if empowered to do 80, and 
at one time they did commonly give the 
chalice to communicants [see Deacon]. 

(c) The Effects of the Eucharist.—To 
communicate with profit we must do so 
without the stain of mortal sin on the 
soul. This appears from St. Paul's 
words, 1 Cor. xi. 27, “ Let a man prove 
himself, and so let him eat of the bread 
and drink of the chalice ;” from the con- 
stant practice of Christian ay? as 
testified by the declaration of the Fathers, 
the exclusion of penitents from com- 
munion, the words “ sancta sanctis” in 


1 Concil Trid, xiii. 8, 
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the ancient liturgies ; from the nature of 
the sacrament, which is intended as the 
food of the soul, and therefore can confer 
no benefit on a soul dead by sin.“ In a 
soul duly disposed the Eucharist pro- 
duces effects similar to those of natural 
food on the body. It unites us to Christ, 
the author of grace and virtue. It 
sustains and increases the spiritual life; 
it repairs the injuries done to the soul by 
sin, for it increases the love of God and 
of true virtue, and fills us with spiritual 
sweetness; on the same grounds it pre- 
serves the Christian from future falls. It 
is also both to soul and body the pledge of 
future glory, since Christ is bestowed - on 
us for this T end, that we may pre- 
serve and obtain that happiness which 
God reserves for the virtuous; while the 
body has a new title to a glorious resur- 
rection. It is fitting that Christ should 
regard the flesh of the worthy communi- 
cant with a -special interest, and con- 
form it in due time to his own glorified 


i 
Te Eucharist as a Sacrifice. 
A sacrifice is defined as “ the oblation 
of a sensible thing made to God through a 
lawful minister by a real change in the 
thing offered, to testify God's absolute 
authority over us and our entire depen- 
dence on Him.” This is not the place to 
discuss the history and meaning of the 
5 sacrifices. Catholic theologians 
ave generally taught that in sacrifice 
the life of the victim—or the existence of 
the thing, if the oblation be of a thing 
without life—is substituted for the life of 
those in whose name it is offered. The 
thing offered must be visible, for sacrifice 
pertains to external worship, and it is only 
in a metaphorical sense that the prayer 
of the heart and the like are called sacri- 
fices. It can be made lawfully to God 
alone, for no other but He is the Lord of 
life and death, and the very act of 
sacrifice must effect a change which 
destroys, or tends to destroy, that which 
is offered, for without this destruction 
we should fail to confess by an external 
act God's supreme dominion, and so to 
satisfy the end of all sacrifice. Such 
sacrifices were offered from the earliest 


1 One exception must be here made. Many 
theologians hold that a poron who without 
fault of his own approaches communion in a 
state of mortal sin, for which he has super- 
natural sorrow, but not that sorrow known as 
perfect contrition, would be reconciled to God in 
the act of reception. Such a case might cccur, 
e. 9., if a person erroneously supposed that he 
had been absolved, 
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times to the true God by the patriarchs, 
and among heathen nations to their false 
deities. God accepted and approved 
sacrificial worship from the first; and 
when the law was given to the people of 
Israel sacrifice was enjoined and its mode 
carefully regulated on divine authority. 
Christ. offered on the cross a sacrifice for 
our redemption, and from that moment 
the Jewish sacrifices ceased to have any 
efficacy. They were instituted to typi 
the sacrifice of Christ, and now that the 
reality had come the types are no longer 
needed. The worship of sacrifice, how- 
ever, was not to cease in the Church, 
and the Council of Trent defines that in 
the Eucharist or Mass a true and proper 
sacrifice is offered to God. 

The Old Testament! foretells this 
sacrifice of the Mass just as clearly as it 
predicts the sacrifice of the eh ue 

rophet seems to s more lightly o 
tiie, Jewish ritual han Jeremias. "He 
looks forward to a time when the ark of 
the covenant will not be remade or even 
missed. “They will not say any more 
‘The ark of the covenant of the Lord,’ and 
it will not be thought of; they will not 
remember it or miss it, and it will not be 
made again (iii. 16). He looks forward 
instead to that new covenant which God 
will write on the heart. But is there to 
be no sacrifice under this new covenant P 
Let the following passage answer: In 
those days Judah will be saved, and 
Jerusalem will dwell confidently, and 
this is the name which they will call it 
[Jerusalem], the Lord our justice. For 
thus saith the Lord, a man shall not be 
cut off to David sitting on the throne of 
the house of Israel; and to the priests, 
the Levites, a man shall not be cut off 
from before my face presenting the 
holocaust and offering the meat [or flour] 
offering and 5 sacrifice all the days. 
And the word of the Lord came to 
Jeremias saying: Thus saith the Lord, 
if ye will break my covenant [consisting 
in] the day and my covenant [consisting 
in] the night, so that there should be no 
more daytime and night in their season ; 
then also shall my covenant be broken 
with David my servant, so that he should 
not have a son reigning on his throne, 
and with the Levites, the priests who 
minister to me. As the host of the 
heavens cannot be numbered, and the 
sand of the sea cannot be measured, so I 

1 The passages of Scripture here and else- 


where throughout this article are translated 
for obvious reasons from the original texts. 
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will multiply the seed of David my 
servant, and the Levites who minister to 
me” (xxxiii. 16 seg.). Evidently this is 
a Messianic prophecy. The son of David 
is, as orthodox Protestants gladly admit, 
no other than Christ the son of David, 
and the son of God. Surely, then, there is 
no escape from the conclusion that in the 
Messianic kingdom —i. e. in the Church 
sacrifice will continue to be offered, and 


ify will last while sun and moon endure, or, in 


other words, till the end of the world and 
of the Christian dispensation. A recent 
Protestant writer who belongs to the 
att airs school, and has scant sympathy 
with Catholic doctrine, admits that 
“taken literally, the eternity of Levitical 
sacrifices as expr in xxxii. 18, 
seems quite inconsistent with all else in 
Jeremiah's prophecies,” and, “taken typi- 
cally, only fits the sacrifice of the Mass 
to which Roman Catholic expositors 
refer it; for the sacrifices are to be 
offered continually in all time.”? 
Malachias, in a familiar „ex- 
presses the same idea still more strongly 
and definitely. He speaks of God as 
rejecting the Jewish sacrifices, ‘I have 
no pleasure in you, saith the Lord of 
hosts, and a meat [or flour] offering I 
will not accept from your hands.” But is 
sacrifice to cease? On the contrary, 
“from the rising of the sun even to its 
going down great is my name among the 
entiles, and in every place incense is 
offered to my name, and a pure flour 
offering, since great is my name amo 
the Gentiles, saith the Lord of hosts 
(Malach. i. 10,11). The sacrifices of the 
old law were offered only in Palestine ; 
the new sacrifice of Messianic times is to 
be offered among the Gentiles. Jewish 
sacrifices could be offered only in one 
place; the new sacrifice is to be offered 
all over the world. The sacrifice 
here predicted cannot be that of the 
cross, which was made once for all on 
Calvary. The rabbins and Protestant 
scholars, whether sceptical or orthodox, 
have been utterly unable to explain this 
passage even plausibly. To say with 


1 Robertson Smith, The Old Testament in 
the Jewish Church, p.402. The passage is want- 
ing in the chief MSS. of the L The LXX 
version of Jeremias omits some 2,700 words 
found in our Hebrew text, and gives many of the 
chapters in a different order, so that this omis- 
sion need not surprise us. Hitzig, ad loc., and 
Kuenen, Het onstaan en de verzameling van de 
boeken des ouden verbonds, ii. p. 208, treat the 
passage as an in lation. Ewald’s opinion 
(Propheten, ii. p. 269) is diametrically opposite. 
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Ebn Ezra and Kimchi! that the prophet 
means that the heathens would, if God 
commanded them to do s0, offer acceptable 
sacrifice, is doing violence to the plain 
meaniug of the words. Again, the whole 
context, which speaks of sacrifice in the 
literal sense, excludes the supposition that 
the offering of the Gentiles is to be a 
mere sacrifice of praise and prayer; nor 
would a prophet of the Persian period 
have regarded the offering of such a 
sacrifice in every ae as anything ex- 
traordinary.? Still more desperate is 
Hitzig’s interpretation, which attributes 
to Malachias the modern and utterly un- 
Hebrew notion that “Jahve, Ormuzd, 
Zeus (!), and perhaps others, were only 
different names of the one Supreme God.” 
The sacrifice of the Mass, and that only, 
satisfies the requirements of a scientific 
exegesis. 

Christ at the last supper fulfilled these 

rophecies and instituted the transfigured 
3 of the new law, in which He him- 
self, the true paschal lamb, was to be con- 
tinually sacrificed and eaten. When He 
blessed the bread and wine hiseye was fixed 
on the morrow when he was to suffer and 
die; but his priesthood, begun when he 
assumed our human nature, was not to 
end with a single act of sacrifice. He 
was to continue it throughout time by the 
hands of his earthly representatives, who 
were to offer Him on the altars of the 
Church under the forms of bread and 
wine. He speaks of Himself under the 
forms of bread and wine as already in the 
state of a victim offered as sacrifice for 
men. He speaks of his body in the 
Eucharist as “ given for you” (Luc. xxii. 
19), just as He had said a year before of 
“the bread which I will give is my flesh, 
which I will give for the life of the world” 
(John vi. 52). He says of the chalice— 
i. e. of the blood therein contained that it 
is shed for you” (Luc. xxii. 20). We lay 
no stress on the fact that it is the present 
and not the future tense which Christ 
employs; to do so would show great 
ignorance of Scriptural usage. But the 

1 Quoted by Steiner ad loc. in his commen- 
tary published in 1881. 

2 This interpretation, adopted by many Pro- 
testants (e.g. by Keil, ad loc.), is given in the 
Targum. In the Chaldee the verse is para- 
phrased thus: “Since from the rising of the 
sun and to its setting great is my name among 
the peoples, and in every time when you do my 
will, I will receive your prayer and my great 
name will be sanctified by means of you, and 
your prayer shall be as a pure oblation before 
me, since great is my name among the peoples, 
kaith Jehovah of hosts,” 
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fact remains that Christ speaks of the 
body under the form of bread, of the blood 
in the chalice as presented in a sacrificial 
state for the life of men. The perpetual 
sacrifice of the altar was to be one with the 
sacrifice of the cross. The one offering 
worthy of God was to replace the typical 
sacrifices prescribed in the Pentateuch. 
The sacrifice of the altar waa to represent 
and commemorate that of the cross and 
also to supply all that was wanting in the 
latter. e Jews were commanded to 
eat of their peace offerings and so to enter 
into communion with God. Noone could 
eat of the sacrifice offered on Calvary, but 
Christians for all time were to feed on the 
divine victim present in the Eucharistic 
oblation. The sacrifice of the cross was 
offered once; in the sacrifice of the altar 
the Christian Church was provided with 
the noblest form of worship, to be offered 
day by day. The sacrifice of the cross 
was “dishonoured, without public testi- 
mony to its dignity and power.” The 
sacrifice of the altar was to be the centre 
of the Church’s worship and solemnities, 
the object of her unceasing veneration. 
It was to unite the faithful to God and 
to each other; it was to teach them how 
to offer themselves, body and soul, in 
sacrifice to God in union with the perfect 
sacrifice of Ohrist; it was to separate 
them wholly and utterly from participa- 
tion in Jewish and heathen sacrifices. 
This last point is clearly brought out by 
St. Paul in a way which shows beyond 
ibility of mistake his belief in the 
ucharistic sacrifice, In urging the 
Corinthians not to partake in heathen 
sacrifices he reminds them, as we have 
seen above, that the Eucharistic bread 
imparts the body of Christ, the chalice of 
benediction his blood, and he concludes, 
“Ye cannot partake in the table of the 
Lord and the table of devils.” The 
table of devils was of course the 
heathen altar, and partaking in the table 
of devils means eating of the sacritices 
offered to false vom whom St. Paul 
declares to be really demons. The Apostle 
therefore sets altar against altar, sacrifice 
against sacrifice, communion against com- 
munion, 

This belief in the sacrifice of the altar 
has prevailed at all times and all places 
within the Church. St. Ignatius! tells the 
Philadelphians they must partake of one 
Eucharist, since there is one flesh of our 
Lord Jesus Ohrist; one chalice which 
unites us to his blood; one Bvcvarrnpiop 


l Ad Philad. 4, 
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or place of sacrifice. “The chalice,” says 
Irenseus,' “ which comes from this world 
of ours, He [Christ] confessed to be his 
blood and taught the new oblation of the 
New ‘Testament, which oblation the 
Church, receiving it from the Apostles, 
offers in the whole world to God.” 
“The oblation of the Church,” he con- 
tinues, referring to the prophecy of 
Malachy, “which our Lord taught to be 
offered in the whole world, is counted a 
pure sacrifice before God.” He proves 
that Catholics alone have the right to 
celebrate this new oblation, heretics being 
excluded because a belief in the real pre- 
sence is inconsistent with their other 
theories; Jews, because “ their hands are 
full of blood, for they have not received 
the word which is offered to God.“ This 
is nothing less than a distinct assertion of 
the Catholic truth that the divine victim 
who shed his blood for us on the cross 
ee to us the merits of his Passion, by 
offering Himself continually on the altar. 
We may add that the Fathers, from very 
early times, explained the words in Psalm 
cx., “ Thou art a priest for ever after the 
order of Melchisedec,” as referring to the 
Eucharistic sacrifice. They knew from 
the Epistle to the Hebrews that Mel- 
chisedec, “the king of justice and of peace,” 
was a type of Christ. They remembered 
the roids in Genesis xiv. 18, “ Melchi- 
sedec, king of Salem, brought forth 
bread and wine, and he was the priest of 
God most high,” and the prophecy in 
Psalm cx., “Thou art a priest for ever 
according to the order or manner of 
Melchisedek,” and accordingly they found 
the reality typified by Melchisedek in the 
Eucharist when Christ offers Himself 
through his priests under the appearances 
of bread sad wine. Who,” asks Oy- 
prian, “is more truly a priest of God 
most high than our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who offered a sacrifice to God the Father 
and offered the same sacrifice which 
Melchisedek offered (that is bread and 
wine)—namely, his own body and blood?” ° 
His body,” says St. Augustine, “is 
offered up instead of all those sacrifices 
and oblations, and it is given to the com- 


1 Tren. iv. 17, 5; 18, 1. 

2 Iren. iv. 18,4. “ Verbum quod offertur ; ” 
this is the reading of the three best MSS. 
(Clarom., Vet. et Voss.), except that the two 
latter omit the unimportant word “ Deo.” The 
reading adopted by Harvey and Neander 
(Kirchengeschichte, i. p. 424) rests on very 
inferior authority. 

3 * Suum scilicet corpus et sanguinem;” Cy- 
prian, Ep. 63. See also Clem. Al. Strom. iv. 25. 
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municants.” Ambrose, C tom, and a 
multitude of other Fathers hold similar 


language. The ancient liturgies, written 
in many lan and used in many 


different parts of the Church, testify like- 
wise to the universality of this belief. 
115 8 8 the 1 divine, 
unbloody, the tual, the living sacri- 
fice” of the Lamb who, bei i 
never dies; they declare that “ our sacri- 
fice is the body and blood of the priest 
himself, Ohrist our Lord.“ 

Having established the truth of the 
Church's doctrine on the sacrifice of the 
Mass, it only remains to state and explain 
that doctrine more fully, avoiding, how- 
ever, as far as possible, merely scholastic 
questions. All that is included in the 
idea of sacrifice is found in the Eucharist. 
There is the oblation of a sensible thing— 
viz. of the body and blood of Christ under 
the appearances of bread and wine. The 
oblation is made by a lawful minister— 
viz. by Christ Himself acting through 
earthly pees who are his represente~ 
tives. There is a mystical destruction of 
the victim, for Christ presents Himself on 
the altar as in a state of death, because 
He is deprived of those functions of natural 
life which He exercised on earth, and be- 
cause He is there with the signs of death 
through the mystical separation between 
body and blood”? made by the words of 
consecration. There is the protestation 
of God’s supreme dominion, for the Mass 
is and can be offered to God alone. More- 
over, it fulfils the form and ends of sacrifice. 
Like the holocausts, it offers homage to 
God; like the sin-offerings, it propitiates 
Him by the very fact that it is an oblation 
of Christ, the victim for our sins. Like 
the peace-offerings, it pleads for grace, for 
we offer here the victim of our peace. 
In this sacrifice of thanksgiving we offer 
God the most excellent gift He has 
bestowed on us—namely, the Son in 
whom He is well pleased. Lastly, the 
sacrifice of the altar is one with that of 
the cross. True, no blood is shed on the 
altar, nor does Ohrist die any more, 80 
that it is by the sacrifice of the crose, not of 
the Mass, that we were redeemed from 


1 See the quotations in Franzelin, De Exch. 
p. 819 seg, j 

2 Le Brun, Explication de la Messe, i. 22. 
The words of consecration would of them- 
selves put the body only under the form of 
bread, the blood only under that of wine, 
were it not for the fact of concomitance ex- 
plained above. But theologians hold different 
theories as to what constitutes the essence of 
the sacrifice. 
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sin and its penalties. But on the cross 
and altar we have the same victim and 
the same priest, and therefore, in the 
words of the Council of Trent, the sacri- 
fice of the Mass, though a commemora- 
tion, is not a mere commemoration of 
the sacrifice on the cross.” It is truly 
“ propitiatory”' and may be offered for 
the living and dead, for sins and penalties, 
for satisfaction and other needs, spiritual 
and temporal. Moved,” says the same 
council, “ by offering up this sacrifice, the 
Lord, granting grace and the gift of re- 

ntance, forgives crimes and sins, even 
if they be t;”? and in another place 
that it is the most efficacious means of 
helping the souls in Purgatory.’ The 
Mass is offered for the salvation of all the 
living and of all the dead who still suffer 
in the state of purgation ; but it may also 
be applied spectally for the needs of indi- 
viduals: It is necessary that the priest 
should communicate in every Mass which 
he celebrates, for consumption of the 
species forms an integral part of the 
sacrifice, but it is not n that 
anyone else should do so. The Council 
of Trent does, indeed, express a desire that 
in each Mass the faithful who assist, as 
well as the priest, should communicate; 
but it “ does not condemn, as private and 
unlawful, those Masses in which the priest 
alone communicates sacramentally, but 
approves and even commends them, since 
such Masses should be considered public 
(communes), partly because the people 
in them communicate spiritually, partly 
because they are celebrated by a public 
minister of the Church, not for himself 
only, but for all the faithful who belong 
to the body of Christ.” * 

III. Adoration, Reservation, §c., of 
the Blessed Sacrament. 

Several other subjects connected with 
the Eucharist are treated of under sepa- 
rate articles — e.g. BENEDICTION, CoM- 
MUNION, Corpus CHRISTI, EXPOSITION, 

ION, RESERVATION OF THE 
Biessep SACRAMENT. But it will be 
well to state here one or two dogmatic 
principles relating to these matters. 
Ohrist gives Himself in this sacra- 
ment to be the food of the soul; and 
every host is consecrated in order that 
ultimately it may be received by the 
communicant. us the host which is 
used for Benediction is, after a few days, 
received by the priest at Mass, and 
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are all given to communicants and re- 
laced other particles. However, as 


ood has the qualities which nourish 
before it is eaten, the actual reception 
being only the condition without which 
it will not actually nourish, so the 
Eucharist, so long as the appearances of 
bread and wine remain, is always the 
true body and blood of Christ. This 
truth appears from the words of insti- 
tution. Our Lord said of the bread, 
“This is my body;” not “This will be 
my body the moment you receive it;” 
and it is defined by the Council of Trent, 
Sess. xiii., can. 4. In consequence of this 
belief, the Church bas from the earliest 
times treated the Blessed Sacrament with 
the most anxious reverence. “ We are 
full of anxiety,” says Tertullian, “ lest 
anything of our chalice and bread should 

to the ground.” Severe penalties were 
imposed, both in East and West, upon 
the ministers of the altar, if through their 
negligence any accident happened to the 
Blessed Sacrament. Again, the Church 
commands, and at the same time regu- 
lates by stringent laws, the reservation of 
the Blessed Sacrament for the sick. 
Lastly, Catholics pay to the Eucharist, 
present on the altar, reserved in the taber- 
nacle, or carried in procession—to the 
Eucharist, in short, wherever it ma 
be present—that supreme worship whic 
is due to God alone. “The Eucharist,” 
says the Council of Trent, “is not the 
less to be adored because Christ instituted 
it in order that it might be received ; for 
we believe that that same God ig present 
in it of whom the eternal Father, bring- 
ing Him into the world, said, ‘ Let all 
the angels of God adore Him;’ that God 
whom the Magi adored falling down 
before Him; who, finally, was adored by 
the Apostles in Galilee, as the Scripture 
bears witness.” (A masterly summary of 
the New Testament doctrine on the 
Eucharist will be found in Döllinger's 
“ First Age of the Church.” Chardon, 
tom. ii, is the best authority on the 
history of the rites. The great work 
“ Perpétuité de la Foi” is a storehouse 
of mater‘als for the defence of the Catholic 
doctrine.) 

BUCHOLOGY (EN b The 
book which contains the ritual of the 
Greek church, for the celebration of the 
Eucharist and other sacraments, and all 
ecclesiastical eeremonies. It co nds 


the particles reserved in the tabernacle | to the Missal, Pontifical, and Ritual of 


1 Sess, xxii. can. 8. 


3 Sess. xxv. De Purgat. 
3 Sess. xxii, cap. 2. 


4 Tb. cap. 6. 


1 De Coron. Mil. 3. 
? Sess. xiii. cap. 5. 
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the Latin Church. It was published by 
Goar, at Paris, in 1647, under the title 
“ Euchologion, sive Rituale Græcorum, 
complectens ritus et ordines divinæ litur- 
gis, officiorum, sacramentorum, &c., juxta 
usum Orientali esi.” 

BUDISTS. <A co tion of secu- 
lar priests established under the names of 
Jesus and Mary for the purpose of train- 
ing clergy and giving missions, and 
named, after their founder, the Pére 
Eudes. M. Eudes (a native of the diocese 
of Séez, in Normandy) was born in 1601. 
At the age of fourteen he made a vow of 
chastity, and, having a strong predilec- 
tion for the ecclesiastical state, was re- 
ceived into the French Oratory, lately 
founded at Paris by the celebrated Abbé, 
afterwards Cardinal, de Bérulle. After 
being ordained priest, he laboured for 
several years as an Oratorian, chiefly in 
Normandy, preaching with great power 
and abundant fruit. Desiring to found a 

ial congregation for the ends specified 
above, he left the Oratory, and, bei 
joined by eight zealous priests, establishe 
the first house of his community at Caen 
in 1643. In the course of his long life 
he conducted no less than a hundred and 
ten missions in all the principal towns of 
France. He wrote several works, among 
which “Le Bon Confesseur and “ Le 
Prédicateur Apostolique are distin- 
guished. He died at Caen in 1680, 
leaving his community in a flourishing 
condition. The Eudists make no vows; 
yet very few, after being once incorporated 


in the con tion, have been known to 
leave it. They wear the ordi dress 
of secular priests. It is their principle, 


while residing in any house of the order, 
scrupulously to obey the superior, al- 
noual they are not bound by vow to do 
so. Frequent change of the superiors of 
the different houses, with the approval 
of the bishop, is a fundamental rule of 
their institute. They are said never to 
have been infected by Jansenism. At the 
Revolution the general of the order was 
M. Pierre Dumont, superior of the house 
at Coutances. His coadjutor, M. Hébert, 
was chosen by Louis „in 1791, to 
replace his former confessor, who had 
en the oath to the Civil Constitution 
of the Clergy. Soon after he was arrested, 
and lost his life in the butchery of the 
riests at the Carmelite convent ordered 
the Paris Commune in September 
1792, There was a chapel in the convent 
garden: on the steps of the altar, before 
a statue of the Blessed Virgin, M. Hébert 
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took refuge. The assaseins broke in; one 
of them saw him, and, brandishing his 
sword over him, said, Take the oath.” 
“No,” he replied; “I will not deny the 
faith.” The murderer then attacked him, 
and despatched him with repeated blows 
of his sword. Eight or nine other Eudists 
were butchered in the same massacre. 
Many found refuge in England. In 1826 
the order was revived, with F. Blanchard 
for superior; thirty years afterwards the 
were more than eighty in number, wit 
four flourishing colleges, the chief house 
being at Rennes, in Britanny. Mgr. 
Poirier, the late Archbishop of Trinidad, 
who had been himself a Eudist, suc- 
ceeded in procuring for them tbe formal 
approbation of the Holy See; before the 
Revolution, owing to the opposition of 
the Oratorians and other causes, they 
had only obtained partial approbation. 
(Hélyot.) 

BULOGI#Z (from hoi, to bless, 
Matt. xxvi. 26). The Bleased Sacrament 
is the great bond of union among the 
faithful. We being many,” says the 
Apostle, “ are one bread ” d Cor. x. 17). 
However, when many of the faithful 
no longer communicated as a matter of 
course at every Mass, the need was felt 
of showing by some outward sign that 
they were in full communion with the 
Church. Accordingly the celebrant con- 
secrated so much only of the bread 
placed on the altar as was needed for the 
communicants; the rest of the bread was 
merely blessed and distributed to those 
who did not actually communicate, though 
they had the right to do so. The Eulogia, 
then, was a substitute—though of course a 
most imperfect one—for Holy Communion, 
whence the Greek name, darridwpor, 
“ that which is given instead.” 

The custom can scarcely have arisen 
before the third century. the fourth 
it was well known throughout the East.“ 
In the West we find it mentioned by 
Gregory of Tours in the sixth century, 
and by the Council of Nantes in 658. 
The bread used was sometimes the same 
as that which was set aside for consecra- 
tion; sometimes ordinary bread was 
placed on the altar and used for the Eulo- 
gie. Usually the latter bread was blessed 
after the offertory, but sometimes, as 
Honorius of Autun tells us, at the end of 
Mass. The Council of Nantes gives a form 
of benediction which the Church Still 
employs in the blessing of bread at Easter. 


1 See rian, De Orat. Dom. c. 18. 
? Concil. Laod. can. 14. 
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The Eulogis were not given to the catechu- 
mens, to the excommunicated or to the 
a Eulogiæ were also sent by one 
ishop to another in sign of intercommu- 
nion and as a mark of peace and good 
will. Here too the Eulogia was a sub- 
stitute for the Eucharist, since in the 
earliest times the Blessed Sacrament itself 
was sent from Church to Church.! 
Various traces of the Eulogis may 
still be discovered in the present usages of 
the Church. The dvridwpor or Eulogia 
is still distributed among the Greeks, and 
the “ Pain Béni” is given in some French 
churches at Mass. Moreover, words 
which occur in the canon of the Roman 
Mass after the consecration, “ by whom, O 
Lord, Thou dost ever create all these good 
things, dost sancti +fy them, quick + en 
them, ble + ss them and bestow them on us,” 
in all likelihood were used at first over the 
Eulogia, not over the Blessed Sacrament.’ 
(Chardon, Hefele, Kraus,“ Real-Encycl.”) 
mumwomzams. The followers of 
Eunomius, a disciple of Aetius [see 
Axrrlaxs]. Eunomius, born of r 
nts in Cappadocia, probably about 
„not feeling disposed to hold the 
plough, trusted to his wits for a living. 
After various adventures, he heard that 
there was a t teacher (Aetius) re- 
siding at Antioch. He went there, and 
finding that Aetius had departed, followed 
him to Alexandria, where George, his 
countryman (a violent Arian), at 
that time (356) intruded himself into the 
see of St. Athanasius. Eunomius at- 
tached himself to Aetius, and learned 
from him theology i. e. Arianism. In 
358, Eudoxus, an Arian, having estab- 
lished himself in the see of Antioch, sent 
for Aetius; he went there, accompanied 
by Eunomius. But a semi-Arian council 
held the same year deposed Eudoxus, and 
banished him and his friends from An- 
tioch. . was nee to ae in 
Phry wo years afterwar ere 
Siutea an * revolution; a 
council held at Constantinople raised 
Eudoxus to the patriarchal throne there, 
and made Eunomius Bishop of Cyzicus. 
Here he soon began, in spite of the warn- 
inge of his friend Eudoxus, to broach 
hie heretical opinions. Complaints were 
carried to the emperor (Constantius) ; 
and Eudoxus, being p on all sides, 
was obliged to depose him. This was in 
361 or 862. Eunomius, retiring to his 


apud Euseb. H. E. v. 24. 
on. Sacrem. tom. iii. p. 584 seq. 
3 Hefele, Beiträge, ii. p. 288. 


1 Tren. 
2 
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native country, lived there for many 
years, frequently ordaining bishops and 
priests, though he had been depo He 
made known his opinions freely; and his 
numerous admirers, considering that he 
had been ill-used by Eudoxus, attached 
themselves ardently to him in his mis- 
fortunes and took his name. St. Gregory 
of Nazianzum, writing to Nectarius, who 
had succeeded him as Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople in 381, calls Eunomius “ our 
bosom mischief,” rò èyxóňmiov pôv 
xáxov. Gregory, it will be remembered, 
was himself a Cappadocian.! The five 
orations of this author “ De Theologia ” 
are mostly directed against the Euno- 
mians, who, he says, “confessed, when 
ressed in argument, that the Son was 
od, but said tbat it was only a partici- 

pation of name and designation 2—'.e. 
not one of nature. St. il, another 
great Cappadocian (+ 379), ae 
a treatise nst Eunomius. e 
“ Hist. Eccl.” xii-xiv.) un 

BUSEBIAWS. [See ARIANS.] 

BUSTATHIANS. . co 
tion of fanatical monks, said to have been 
founded by the versatile Eustathius, 
Bishop of Sebaste, about 360, in Armenia. 
These monks, like the Cathari of later 
times, condemned marriage as impure, 
rejected the religious services of priests 
who had been married, and, while they 
disregarded the Ohurch fasts, fasted on 
Sundays and feast days, like those sati- 
rised in! Hudibras 

That with more care keep holida 

The wrong, than others the right way.” 


The council of Gangra, the date of which 
is uncertain, condemned and suppressed 


these monks, 

II. The party among the Christians of 
Antioch who, after the unjust deposition 
of their bishop (St. Eustathius) by the 
machinations of the Eusebians (830 or 
331), refused to recognise any of the 
Arianising successors whom that faction 
thrust into the see, and would not hold 
communion with those who did so. When 
Meletius was appointed in 360 there was 
a prospect of peace; but although Mele- 
tius was personally orthodox, the Eusta- 
thian party would not accept him, be- 
cause he had communicated with Arians. 
In a short time the Arian party, dis- 
gusted with Meletius for the open profes- 
sions which he had made of agreement 
with the faith of Nica, obtained his 
deposition and the appointment of Euzoius 


1 Or. xlvi. 


Or. xxxv. 
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in his place. There were now three 
bodies of Christians at Antioch; two or- 
thodox—the Eustathians and the Mele- 
tians (i e. those who held that the removal 
of Meletius was unjust, and regarded him 
as still bishop), and one heretical — 
namely, those in communion with Euzoius. 
Many holy bishops desired the termina- 
tion of the schism between the orthodox 
arties; and (since Eustathius had died 

in exile) this result would soon have been 
brought about by the general reception of 
Meletius but for the officious zeal of 
Lucifer of Cagliari, who, going to Antioch 
in 362, consecrated Paulinus bishop. The 
Eustathian party at once recognised him ; 
and through the influence, in a great 
measure, of Lucifer, he was recognised 
at Rome and in other parts of the West. 
Nevertheless, as Ballerini shows,' the 
mediate communion of St. Meletius with 
the see of St. Peter was not broken, for 
he was in full communion with St. Basil 
and others, who were in communion with 
Rome. This state of things lasted many 
years. St. Meletius, who had been 
allowed to return to Antioch, died in 
381. His followers elected Flavian to 
succeed him; but the Roman see still 
recognised Paulinus as true Bishop of 
Antioch. Paulinus dying in 388, Evag- 
rius was chosen in his place; but the 
Eustathian party had by this time 
dwindled to insignificant proportions, and 
Evagrius obtained little recognition either 
in East or West. At the death of Evag- 
rius, Flavian succeeded in 5 the 
election of a successor, and was himself 
admitted to communion as Bishop of 
Antioch by Pope Siricius in 898. But 
a small Eustathian party lingered on 
for some years, until the vigorous action 
of Alexander, the second successor of 
Flavian, about 414, finally extinguished 
them. 

BuTycurams. (See MonopnHys- 
ITES. | 

BVANGELIARIVUAM or BVANGE- 
BISTARIUM. A book containing the 
sections of the Gospel to be read at Mass. 
Such a book is called by the Greeks evay- 
yé\cov ; they give the name evayyeAtoraptoy 
toa book which merely marks the begin- 
ning and end of each Gospel, but which 
gives, besides, rules for finding the Gospel on 
each Sunday, a calendar with canons 
for fixing the date of Easter Sunday 
(macxdAtov d α, ), the tones of the 
chant, and the matins for the different 
Sundays. 

De vi et ratione Primatus, p. 831. 
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EVANGELICAL COUNSELS. St. 
Thomas thus explains the difference be- 
tween commandments and ceunsels. Eter- 
nal happiness is the end at which every 
man is bound to aim, and this end he 
cannot 5 reach except 5 the keep- 
ing of the commandments. The observ- 
ance of the commandments, then, is a 
matter of absolute necessity for all who 
wish to be saved. He who makes the 
things of this world his end, and worldly 
prudence his ultimate rule of action, 
must needs forfeit eternal life and is 
laying up for himself everlasting misery in 
the world to come. However, a man 
may wish to do more than what is abso- 
ee necessary to secure heaven. In- 
stead of asking simply, “ What must I do 
to be saved?” he may inquire what are 
the readiest and surest means of securi 
his salvation. He knows that if he 
makes the good things of this life his end, 
he has no hope of life in the world to 
come, and, recognising the danger there is 
in earthly pleasures, he tries to see how 
far he can keep from them. He learned 
from the commandments how to avoid 
being blinded by the god of this world, 
and to take the indispensable means of 
securing his salvation. Now the counsels 
come to his help. They teach him the 
shortest way to heaven, the most perfect 
manner of serving God. The t ob- 
jects which men pursue are riches, plea- 
sure and honour, the desire of the eyes, 
the desire of the flesh, the pride of life, 
spoken of by St. John. The three evangeli- 
cal counsels encourage us, so far as we can, 
to renounce all these desires—to renounce 
riches for voluntary poverty, pleasure for 
5 5 our own self-will and 
ove of power for obedience to a religious 
superior. 


The distinction between precept and 
counsel, although denied by the Protes- 
tant Reformers, is recommended by the 
mee sense of mankind. wi all feel 
and recognise in our ordina 
the difference between a cai aho apie 
does his duty and another who does acts 
of singular generosity. Moreover, this 
distinction is clearly marked by Christ. 
He told the young man that“ if he would 
enter into life” he must keep the com- 
mandments, but that if he wished to be 

rfect he was to sell all he had and give 


it to the poor. St. Paul imposes strict 
precepta on the Corinthians (1 Oor. vii.) 


of abstaining from immorality, remaining 
in the married state if they had already 
entered it, &c. But he gives his coun- 
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sel” in favour of perfect chastity on the 
ground among others that it is easier for 
the unmarried to serve God with an un- 
divided heart.! There is little occasion 
to dwell on the tradition of the early 
Church. In fact, the very quarrel of the 
Reformers with Christian antiquity arose 
in t measure from the high estima- 
tion in which the Fathers held the evan- 
aries counsels. So strong was the 

ing of the early Christians in favour 
of these counsels, that even in Apostolic 
times the danger was that men would 
refuse to see, not the excellence of vir- 
ginity, but the lawfulness of marriage. 
(See 1 Tim. iv. 3.) 

An objection is made to the whole 
idea of “ counsels” on the ground that we 
cannot even keep the commandments 
perfectly. At the best we are ! unprofit- 
able servants.” How, then,can we pre- 
tend to do more than the law of Christ 
requiresP Now, it is most true that no 
one can perfectly observe either the pre- 
cepts or the counsels of Christ. No one 
can observe either the one or the other at 
all without God's help, so that a man who 
thought he did his duty perfectly, and 
could therefore go on to do more than 
his duty, would show that he had not 
learnt the rudiments of Christian humi- 
lity. But the saints who practised the 
evangelical counsels were of all men fur- 
thest removed from such Pharisaical 
pride. They attributed all that they did to 
grace, and sincerely acknowledged the im- 

ection of their best actions. Moreover, 
it is an obvious fallacy to speak as if by fol- 
lowing the counsels, men take on them- 
selves fresh difficulties, whereas the observ- 
ance of the conmandmentsis hard enough. 
On the contrary, a man who, being called 
to it by God’s grace, embraces evangelical 
poen removes from himself number- 
eas temptations to break the command- 
ments. Indeed, all Christians find the 
necessity of following the counsels to a 
certain extent. Such is the wealmess of 
human nature that a man who never gave 
away money he could keep without posi- 
tive sin, never thought of foregoing a 
lawful proar of sense, never submitted 
to another except under the constraint of 
positive duty, would infallibly fall into 
sin. It is easy to imagine special cases in 
which a man finds that the religious life is 
the only one in which he can save his soul. 


1 The celibate state, he says, is cadév—z.e., as 
Meyer translates it, something morally ex- 
cellent —and, again, «peiccor, of higher moral 
excellence. 
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Again, it is urged that if the whole 
world followed the evangelical counsels, 
society would be 5 and would 
rapidly come to an end. The answer to 
this is, that the evangelical counsels are not 
meant for most, much less for all. The 
state most perfect in itself would increase 
temptation and endanger the souls of 
those who lack the vocation, and there- 
fore the strength, to follow it. Those 
who have the strength have been the salt 
of society, the men who cared for others 
because they forgot themselves, and ex- 
hibited an ideal life before a corrupt and 
sordid world. (St. Thom.“ Sum.“ 1 2ndæ, 
qu. 108.) 

BVANGELISTS. The authors of the 
four gospels, Matthew, Mark, Luke and 
John. The breviary office of Evangelists, 
says Gavantus, is the same as that of 
Apostles, except that they differ from 
each other in the prayer and in the lessons 
of the three nocturns ; and he adds that 
the same arrangement is to be found in 
the most ancient MSS. of the Breviary. 

From the second century at latest the 
living creatures mentioned in Ezekiel 
and the Apocalypse, were believed to 
typify the four evangelists. Commonly 
Matthew is fal 8 8 to be signified by 
the man, since he begins with the human 
origin of Christ; Mark by the lion, on ac- 
count of the “ voice of one crying ” in the 
desert, at the opening of his gospel ; Luke 
by the ox, the beast offered in sacrifice, 
since he sets out with the history of the 
priest Zacharias; John by the eagle, be- 
cause he wings his a at once beyond 
all created things to the contemplation of 
the eternal Word. This interpretation is 
found in Jerome,“ and has been generally 
adopted. Ireneus, however, assigns the 
lion to John, the ox to Luke, the man to 
Matthew, the eagle to Mark. Augustine, 
followed by Bede, makes Matthew the 
lion, Mark the man, Luke the ox, John 
the eagle. These symbols appear for the 
first time in Christian art on the mosaic 
of S. Pudenziana, assigned by De Rossi to 
the time of Pope Siricius, 884-398.“ 


EVENING PRAYER. [See 
PRAYER. | 
VITE, ORIGIN oF. The Church 


has combated and condemned two ex- 
tremes of error on this point. The Gnos- 
tics and the Manichees, in early times, 
denied that God could be in any sense the 


1 Gavant. tom. II. § viii. cap. 1. 
3 Proæm. in Matt. 

8 iii. 11. 8. 

4 Kraus, Encycl.-Real, 
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author of evil. Hence, observing the 
patent fact that evil does exist in the 
world, they attributed the creation of 
material things to an inferior God; to a 
principle ignorant and defective, or even, 
as some of them asserted, positively 
wicked and malicious. Again, the Re- 
formers, To Calvin, went to the 
other extreme. . Rightly maintaining that 
God is the author of all that exists, they 
made Him the author of sin. They shrank, 
at least after a time, from asserting this 
in plain words, but the Calvinistic doc- 
trine that God predestines some men to 
eternal ruin, leaves them without the 
grace which is essential for good actions, 
even instigates them to wicked actions 
(“ Dei impulsu ”),' is in fact tantamount to 
a declaration that God is the author of sin. 
Before stating the doctrine of the Ohurch, 
which is opposed to the error of the Mani- 
cheans on the one hand, of Calvinists and 
Lutherans on the other, it will be well to 
give a brief sketch of St. Thomas's teach- 
ing on the nature of evil. 

Evil according to the Thomist theology 
has no positive existence. It is the priva- 
tion of good—+.e. not the mere absence of 
it,? but its absence in a person, an action, 
or thing, when the integrity or perfection 
of the person, action, or thing demands it. 
It is evil, e.g., for a man to be blind, for 
sight is a sense necessary to man’s physical 


te evil for wood to be subjected | God d 
to t 


e action of fire, because in such a 
case the wood is corrupted and soon 
ceases to be wood altogether: evil for a 
man to get drunk, because the drunkard 
secures a certain sensual pleasure at the 
cost of taking from his action that recti- 
tude which would belong to it if it were 
moderated by reason and directed to God. 
The reader will now be able to understand 
the way in which St. Thomas classes the 
different kinds of evil. . Evil may arise in 
the natural course of thi in such a 
manner that it need not have any connec- 
tion with the free will of creatures. 
Substances are corrupted, animals die, b 
the mere operation of natural laws. This 

1 “Homo justo Dei impulsu agit quod sibi 
non licet.” Calvin, Inst it. I. iv. 18, 3 2 Beza 
and Zwingli teach the same doctrine ‘in still 
more offensive terms. So did Melanchthon at 
first, but he and the Lutherans generally altered 
their doctrine on this point for the better. See 
the accurate and interesting account in Möhler, 
Symbolik, i. 1, § 4. 

3 Eugenius IV. in the decree for the Jaco- 
bites teaches that evil is not a positive entity 
(nullam mali esse naturam), because every natu- 
ral thing as such is good.” 
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is what St. Thomas calls“ malum in cor 
ruptione rerum.” Modern writers usually 
call it physical evil. in, evil may be 
a privation inflicted just use it is con- 
trary to the free will of him who hes to 
endure it. This is“ malum pone,” evil 
inflicted as punishment. Lastly, evil may 
consist in this, that the agent being free 
to conform his actions to God’s law, refuses 
to do so. This is malum culpa,” the evil 
of sin—evil in the strictest sense of the 
word. 

There is no difficulty in admitting that 
God causes physical and retributive evil. 
He does not, indeed, intend even this kind 
of evil for its own sake, but He causes 
corruption and death because they sub- 
serve the order and perfection of the 
universe. The power of God is mani- 
fested, and the beauty of the world 
enhanced, by the constant changes which 
bring life out of death. So, again, God 
inflicts punishment because his justice 

uires that sinners should suffer, and 
that fear of God's judgments should lead 
men to take refuge in his infinite love. 
But God cannot be the author of sin; if 
so, God would Himself be nsible for 
it and would cease to be God, for holiness 
is his very essence. Sin arises only from 
defect in the free will of creatures who 
will not correspond to God's grace and 
order their actions to Him their lest end. 
oes, indeed, for wise and holy ends, 
permit moral evil, and brings good even 
out of sin, The malice of persecutors 
occasioned the heroism of the martyrs, 
and enabled them to win their crowns. 

It only remains to confirm the above 
by the testimonies of Scripture and the 


authority of the Church. Scripture, then, 
constan 7 declares that there is one God, 
who is the creator of all things, and is 


therefore the cause of physical evil from 
the very fact that He has made creatures 
subject to corruption. The Lord killeth 
and maketh alive ” (1 Reg. ii. 6). “ Shall 
there be evil in the city, and the Lord 
hath not done it?” (Amos iii. 6). It also 
in numberless places speaks of God as 
inflicting punishment. He “renders to 
every man according to his works” 
(Rom. ii. 6). bh ea is his, and He 
“will repay” (Heb. x. 30), though He 
has “no pleasure in the death of him who 
dieth ” (Ezech. xviii. 82). These truths 
have been enforced by implication in the 
Nicene Oreed and more explicitly by the 
Fourth Lateran Council. But God is not 
and cannot be the author of sin. His 
“works are perfect, and all his ways are 
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judgments ” (Deut. xxxii. 4). He is not 
a God that “ wills iniquity ” (Ps. v. 5). 
„Is there injustice with G ? God forbid ” 
(Rom. ix. 14). The contrary error is ana- 
thematised by the Council of Trent, Sess. vi. 
De Justif. cap. 16. (See St. Thomas, 
“Sum.” i. qu. 48, 49. 
BX CATHEDRA. [See CaTHEDRA. | 
BEALTATION OF CROSS. [See 
CRoss.)] 
EXAMINATION OF BISHOPS. 
A bishop-elect has to make a profession 
of faith 5 to the formula pre- 
scribed by Pius IV. in the constitution 
In Sacrosancta, and to answer eighteen 
uestions, which may be read in the Roman 
ontifical. These questions relate “to 
the obedience due to the authority of the 
Church, to the moral conditions of a life 
truly episcopal, to the profession of re- 
vealed verities, and to the rejection of the 
eprom errors“. To the first question 
e bishop-elect replies, So with my 
whole heart it is my will to consent and 
obey in all things”; to the eight following 
uestions he answers Volo, “I will;” to 
the rest, Credo, “I believe.” At the end 
the consecrator says, May this thy faith, 
moat beloved brother in Christ, be increased 
by the Lord unto true and everlasting 
beatitude.” There is also a liturgical ex- 
amination, which may be described as the 
formal outcome of the more strict inquiry 
into the canonical qualifications of the 
bishop-elect, already made in the process 
of information instituted in every such 
case by order of the Holy See. 
EXAMINATION OF CONSCI- 
10. It is n to ascertain the 
nature of the disease before remedies can 
be applied; and in the moral and spiritual 
life persons have to search their conscience 
in order to ascertain their past and present 
sins, that they may confess them to God, 
repent, and be forgiven, and take precau- 
tions against future falls. Spiritual writers 
recommend that this examination should 
be made at least every evening, in order 
to ascertain and to repent of the sins com- 
mitted that day. Such examination is a 
matter of abeolute necessity before a 
proaching the sacrament of penance. The 
penitent must try, with such reasonable 
care as he would use in any other matter 
of grave importance, to ascertain at least 
all the mortal sins he has committed since 
his last confession; otherwise he is in- 
capable of absolution.” (Concil. Trid. Sess. 
xiv. cap. 5.) 
1 Mast in Wetzer and Welte. 
7 Of course peculiar circumstances may 
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St. Ignatius, followed by many other 
ascetical writers, also recommends a par- 
ticular examen to be made, at least daily, 
not on sin in general, but on that particu- 
lar sin into which the individual most 
frequently falls. 

BEARCH (? Capxos, ruler). A bishop 
having charge of a province, and next in 
rank to a patriarch. The terms “ Metro- 
politan,” “Archbishop,” “ Exarch,” and 
“Patriarch,” are used by the early eccle- 
isastical writers with little discrimination ; 
thus, in the First Council of Constanti- 
nople, we find the Bishops of Alexandria, 
Antioch, and Constantinople, who in 
later times were only known as patriarchs, 
denominated “exarchs.” In the “ Notitia 
Imperii ” (sup to have been compiled 
about the nning of the fifth century) 
the (civil) diocese of Asia has ten pro- 
vinces : the ecclesiastical “exarchia” of the 
same, eleven; and so in other cases. The 
Bishops of Ephesus, Heraclea, and Oæsarea 
in Cappadocia, were exarchs, and claimed 
to exercise jurisdiction over the metro- 

litans of their respective provinces. 

ia brought them into conflict with the 
Patriarch of Constantinople; the subject 
was considered at the Council of Chalce- 
don; and the result was that the jurisdic- 
tion of these three exarchs was abolished, 
though they retained the title and the 
rank, and were allowed to sit in council 
next after the five patriarchs. (Thomas- 
sin,“ Vetus et Nova Eccl. Disciplina.”) 

BXCOMMUNICATION. An eccle- 
siastical censure by which a Christian is 
separated from the communion of the 
Church. It is a power included in the 
pore of the keys, or of binding and 

ing, given by Christ to Peter and the 
Apostles, and may be deduced from our 
Saviour's words (Matt. xviii. 17)—“ If he 
will not hear the Church, let him be to 
thee as the heathen and publican.” For 
to treat a man asa heathen and a publican 
is to repel him from the Church and all 
things sacred—that is, to excommunicate 
him. We find it put in practice by 
St. Paul (1 Cor. v. 3), when he said of 
the incestuous Corinthian—“ I.. . have 
already judged... him that hath so 
done, in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, you being gathered together and 
my spirit, with the power of our Lord 
Jesus, to deliver such a one to Satan,” &c. 
St. Augustine explains: “ Because outside 
the Ohurch is the devil, as within it is 
Christ, and accordingly he who is sepa- 
excuse the penitent from the fulfilment of this 
obligation. 
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rated from the communion of the Church 
is as it were delivered to the devil.” 

Excommunication is of two kinds, the 
major and the minor. The minor kind 
is an ecclesiastical censure, by which a 
Obristian is deprived of the right to par- 
ticipation in sacraments,’ and indirectly, 
as a consequence, of the right of receiving 
a benefice. It is incurred by communi- 
cating with a person under major excom- 
munication, in any case where such com- 
munication is not excused. 

The major excommunication deprives 
of all séclesiantical communion, and is 

uivalent in substance to anathema, from 
which it only differs in regard to the 
formalities by which the latter is sur- 
rounded. For the major excommunica- 
tion can be inflicted by mere force of law, 
or by the written sentence of a judge, 
whereas an anathema is publicly pro- 
nounced, and “ cum strepitu.” 

Those under major excommunication 
again fall into two classes: tolerats, whom 
the faithful are not bound to avoid; and 
non toleratt (t.e. those excommunicated by 
name and publicly denounced, and those 
notoriously guilty, by themselves or 
others, of violence to clerics), with whom 
the faithful are forbidden to hold either 
religious or civil communication. Civil 
intercourse is, however, permitted, for 
the sake of the faithful themselves, under 
various circumstances and to various 
classes of persons. 

Excommunications are also divided 
and this is a most important distinction 
into those ferendæ sententie, and those 
late sententiæ. In the case of the former 
it is enjoined that a sentence of excom- 
munication be pronounced (e.g. “ we for- 
bid this on pain of excummunication ; 
whoever does it, let him be excommuni- 
cated,” or“ will incur excommunication,” 
&c.), but the delinquent does not actually 
incur the sentence till it has been inflicted 
by a competent judge. In the second case, 

e words of the law or other instrument 
are 60 chosen that upon a given act being 
done the doer of it falls at once under the 
ban of the Church, as when it is said— 
“let him incur excommunication tpso 
facto.” Nor are such sentences unjust, as 
some have argued, on the ground that the 
delinquents who incur them have not been 
duly warned, as the Gospel requires, of 
the nature of their offence; for the law 
itself, which they must be presumed to 
know, is a standing and perpetual warning. 
At the same time, the excommunication 

l Ferraris. 
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late sententia is operative only in the in- 
ternal forum and in the sight of God; to 
make it effectual in the external forum 
also it is necessary that the guilt be proved 
before, and declared by, a competent judge. 

Excommunications are also divided 
into those reserved to the Pope, and those 
not reserved. Those of the first class now 
in force are enumerated in the constitu- 
tion “ Apostolic Sedis,” issued by Pius 
IX., in 1869, in which are also specified 
all excommunications late sententiœ and 
ipso facto incurred henceforth in vigour. 

f it be asked, Who can excommuni- 
cateP it may be answered, those who 
possess ordinary or delegated jurisdiction 
in the external forum in regard to those 
subject to them; but not parish priests 
(who have as such only jurisdiction in the 
forum of conscience), and never laymen or 
women. To the question, Who can be 
excommunicatedP the answer is, that 
only Christians, alive and of sound mind, 
guilty of a grave offence and persisting 
in it, and subject to the judge giving sen- 
tence, can beexcommunicated. Not Jews, 
therefore, nor Pagans, nor the unbaptised 
heathen, nor the dead ; but the sentence 
may justly be inflicted on heretics or 
schismatics. 

The effects of excommunication are 
thus summed up. ‘ As man by baptism 
is made a member of the Church, in which 
there is a communication of all spiritual 
goods, so by excommunication he is cast 
forth from the Church and placed in the 
position of the heathen man and the 
publican, and is deprived accordingly of 
sacraments, sacrifices, sacred offices, bene- 
fices, dignities, ecclesiastical 3 
and power, ecclesiastical sepulture—in a 
word, of all the rights which he had ac- 
quired by baptism—until he make amends, 
and satisfy the Church.“ 


BEBCRATION. [See DESECRA- 
TION. | 
RXEMPTION. A privilege by 


which persons or places are withdrawn 
from the jurisdiction of the ordinary and 
immediately subjected to the Holy See. 
It may be compared to dispensation, the 
object of both being the same—viz. to 
avoid friction in government. It differs 
from dispensation, in that this last with- 
draws persons from the operation of a 
law, while exemption withdraws them 
from the authority of a ruler. To take 
familiar instances—religious are exempt in 
many respects from the jurisdiction of the 


bishops in whose dioceses their convents 


1 Soglia, lib. iv. cap. 4. 
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are; the Spanish le is dispensed, by 
a special Papal indul t, from the obser- 
vance of the general law prescribing abeti- 
nence from meat on Fridays. 

The exemption of regulars from the 
jurisdiction of the ordinary is, however, 
carefully limited by the law; were it 
otherwise, the abuses and conflicta that 
would inevitably arise would more than 
counterbalance the benefits of the free- 
dom of action which exemption confers 
on those possessing it. Speaking gene- 
rally—in what relates to property and to 
delinquencies (unless attended by public 
scandal), and to their rule and conventual 
life, regulars are exempt ; in what relates 
to preaching and the administration of 
the sacraments they are not exempt. 
For details treatises on canon law must 
consulted. Animportant contribution to 
the latest law on this subject was made by 
the Constitution “Romanos Pontifices,” 

ublished by His Holiness Leo XIII., on 
May 8, 1881, in which the relations 
between the bishops and the regular 
clergy in this country were more ac- 
curately defined. (Ferraris, Regulares, 
art. 2.) 

BXEQUATUR. The right claimed 
on behalf of bishops or temporal rulers to 
examine Papal bulls and eonstitutions, 
and judge of the expediency of admitting 
them, before suffering them to take effect 
and pass into execution in their dioceses 
or territories. r 

With regard to this claim, so far as 
bishops are concerned, Benedict XIV. 
laid down that it could have no reference 
to Papal constitutions treating of faith or 
morals, or of sac rites, ceremonies, 
sacraments, and the life of the clergy, 
since such Constitutions cannot in any 
way be subjected to the judgment of in- 
feriors. In regard to other matters, it is 
held that if a bishop is of opinion that 
the execution of a particular Constitution 
in his diocese would, on account of the 
existence of special circumstances, pro- 
duce serious inconvenience or scandal, he 
may be justified in delaying its execution 
for a while, until he has laid these circum- 
stances before the Pope, if at the same 
time he have the firm intention of obeying 
the final direction of the Holy See in 
the matter, whatever it may be. 

The ereguafur, as claimed on behalf 
of temporal rulers, differs little from the 
placitum regium, on which see under 
Canon Law. In England, the extreme 
doctrine of erequatur was carried out in 

See Soglia, Inst. Can. i. 1, § 24. 
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the statute of Premunire (1893), which 
“vindicated the right of the State of 
England to prohibit the admission or the 
execution of all Papal bulls or briefs 
within the realm.”! Martin V., the able 
Pope elected at the Council of Constance, 
protested against this statute, but with- 
out effect ; 1t was, however, greatly re- 
strained in its operation by the exercise of 
the dispensing power of the Crown. In 
later times the sovereigns of Naples and 
Piedmont were conspicuous for their 
vexatious assertion of the ereguatur: see 
a letter of Clement VIII. (1596), quoted 
77 Ferraris, to Olivarez, the Viceroy of 

aples. The Holy See has never ad- 
mitted as a matter of right the claim of 
the State to impede the execution of 
Papal rescripts; but de facto, and to pre- 
vent greater evils, it has often acquiesced, 


-and does so at the present day, in the 


exercise of this power. Thus, although 
the Roman Pontiff does not recognise the 
Italian kingdom us constituted by the re- 
volutionary movements of 1860-1870, yet 
he allows Italian bishops on their election, 
that the churches may not be widowed of 


‘their chief pastors, to apply for the er- 


equatur to the sovereign of that kingdom, 
as the de facto occupant of power. 

Among the writers on canon law who 
have been favourable to the ereguatur 
are Oliva (a celebrated Portuguese doc- 
tor), Salgado, and Van Espen. On the 
other side are Bellarmine, Suarez, Zall- 
wein, Zaccaria (author of “ Antifebronius 
Vindicatus”), Droste zu Vischering, and 
John de Dominis (writer of the treatise 
“Tl Regio Exrequatur,” Naples, 1869). 
(Ferraris, Placttum Regtum.) 

BKXERCISES, SPIRITUAL. A 
name given by St. Ignatius of Loyola to a 
series of meditations on the truths of 
religion, accompanied by examination of 
conscience and considerations respecting 
present or future duty in the choice of a 
new state of life, &c. &c. St. Ignatius 
wrote them at Manresa, near Montserrat, 
in Spain, during the early days of his 
spiritual life. The saint had at the time 
little acquaintance with human letters, 
but the Spirit of God supplied to the 
full what was wanting in human learning, 
and the book abounds in maxims of 
extraordinary wisdom, and instruction in 
the highest points of spirituality. Medi- 
tation and retirement had always been 
practised by pious persons, but the ad- 
mirable order of the meditations, the 
eee Latin Christianity, bk. xiii. 
cn. 9. 
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judicious choice of maxims, and the mar- 
vellous knowl of the human heart 
shown in the book belong to St. Ignatius 
himself. There is no ground for disputing 
its authorship or for supposing, as a 
Benedictine writer has done, that the 
lan of the book was due to Garcias 
niros, abbot of Montserrat. The per- 
son who makes the exercises is supposed 
to receive them from a director, and the 
exercises are for a retreat of 
four weeks; they can, however, be 
adapted for a much shorter time. The 
exercitant begins with meditations on the 
end of man, and on the penalties of sin, 
that he may flee with horror from it; passes 
next to those on Christ's life and death, 
Ohrist being the model which we have to 
copy; and ends by contemplating the re- 
surrection of Ohrist, happiness of heaven, 
&c., that he may learn to unite himself to 
God. The Exercises were written ori- 
ginally in Spanish, translated into Latin, 
revised and published at Rome in 1548; 
“all and everything ” which they con- 
tain having been solemnly approved in 
a bull of Paul III. It is the glory of 
the Jesuits to be “ men of the Exercises,” 
and they have been from the first an in- 
strument of extraordinary power for good 
in the hands of those apostolic men and 
great masters of the spiritual life. 
BXORCISM and oscar. 
The custom of attempting to drive out 
the devil from persons was 
familiar to the Jews, as appears from 
Matt. xii. 27, Acts xix. 13. For this 
end they employed magical forms said to 
be derived from Solomon. Our Lord gave 
his disciples the real power of driving 
out demons, and in the earliest times this 
power was exercised by such persons, 
whether clerics or lay people, men or 


women, as had received the special | See i 
O 80. 


(charisma) which enabled them to 

However, in the middle of the third 
century, Pope Cornelius (apud Euseb. 
“ HLE.” vi. 43) speaks of the Exorcists as 
a special order of the clergy; and the 
Council of Laodicea, can. 26, forbids 
those who have not been ordained to 
exorcise either in church or in private 
houses. The so-called Fourth Council 
of Carthage (anno 396) prescribes a form 
for the ordination of exorcists the same 


1 BED in classical Greek means to put a 
rson on oath. So LXX, Gen. xxiv. 8. In LXX, 
ud. xvii. 2, it means to take an oath. Then 
in ecclesiastical Greek it has the sense of driv- 
ing out by adjuration, and éfopa:er}s is so used 
in the Acts, 
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in substance as that given in the Roman 
Pontifical and used at this day. The 
bishop gives the book of exorcisms into 
the hand of the person to be ordained, 
bidding him learn them by heart and 
receive power of laying his hands on the 
possessed. Innocent I. (Ep. i. ad Decent.) 
prohibited exoreists from exercising 
their ministry on the with- 
out express permission from the bishop, 
and this law is still in force. The order 
of Exorcist is the third of the minor 
orders. Power is still given to drive out 
the devil, but the exercise of this power 
is restrained, and the order of Exorcist 
has come to be regarded chiefly as a step 
to the priesthood. 

2. Catechumens, even if not possessed, 
still belonged in a sense to the kingdom of 
darkness, and exorcisms were from early 
times employed, as they are in our present 
Ritual, to snap the band between the 
soul of the candidate for baptism and the 
devil. As even baptism does not com- 
pletely destroy the devil's power over the 
soul, these exorcisms are supplied after 
baptism, when—e.g. a child in danger of 
death has been baptised without the cere- 
monies and afterwards recovers. Hence 
the exorcists of the ancient Church came 
to exercise a general superintendence 
over the catechumens as well as over the 
5 It would be their business, 
or example, to remove energumens and 
catechumens before the more solemn 
part of the Mass. This probably serves 
to explain the words the bishop addresses 
at this day to those who are to be or- 
dained exorcists when he tells them it is 
their office to see that those who do not 
communicate give place.“ l 

8. Exorcisms are also used at this 
day by priests over inanimate objects—e.g. 
in blessing water for baptism, &c. This 

ractice is also very ancient, for Oyprian 
(Ep. 70) alludes to it. It springs, not 
from any Manichean idea that matter is 
evil, but from the Christian doctrine that 
all creation, since the fall, has been 
marred by the powers of evil. 

MEPECTATIVE. The right of 
being collated to a benefice not at present 
vacant. If the right be determined to a 
particular benefice, it is a survivorship ; 
if not, it is simply a provision. The 
Popes to create expectatives about 
the twelfth century, by ing mandata 
de providendo to bishops and ebi pista in 
favour of clerks not ordained to par- 


3 See Vales. Not. in Euseb. Mart. Palest, 
c. 2. 
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ticular benefices. These recommendations 
usually had reference to prebends and 
other preferment in capitular patronage. 
Kings followed the example of the Holy 
See, and began to claim the jus pri- 
marum precum, by which was meant the 
right of claiming for their nominees the 
collation to the first prebend in each 
chapter which might fall vacant after 
their accession. Chapters themselves gave 
the survivorships to some of their pre- 


bends to particular individuals, often on 
the ground merely of noble birth and social 
influence. The Third Council of the 


Lateran (1179) abolished all survivor- 
ships, but did not touch Papal expecta- 
tives, because they were indeterminate. 
The Council of Trent (sess. xxiv. can. 19, 
De Ref.) abolished these last also; but 
their decree was never carried into com- 
plete execution. (Wetzer and Welte, 
art. by Buss.) 

MEPOSITION OF THE BLES- 
SED SACRAMENT. The Church has 
adored Christ in the Eucharist ever since 
that great sacrament was instituted, as 
has been shown in another article (see 
EvcHARIsT), but it is only in times com- 

aratively modern that the most Holy 

acrament has been publicly e for 
the veneration of the faithful. In the 
learned and laborious work of Thiers on 
this subject, all that is known on the his- 
tory of this devotion has been collected, 
and. we take the following details from 
his book. 

The procession of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment on Oorpus Christi was probably 
introduced some time after the institution 
of the feast, under Pope John XXII., 
who died in 1333. e cannot be sure 
that even then the Blessed Sacrament 
was exposed, for the earliest vessels in 
which it was carried seem to have hidden 
it completely from view. However, 
Thiers found in a vellum Missal! dated 
1373 a miniature picture of a bishop 
carrying the Host in procession, the 
monstrance in hire 3 1 rne 
having sides o ye may 
ihoa a a oni that in the 
fourteenth century the Host was exposed 
at least on Corpus Christi. In the six- 
teenth century it became common to 
expose the Host at other times—on oc- 
casions, e.g., of public distress—and gene- 
rally the Biessed Sacrament was exposed 
for forty continuous hours. This devotion 
is still familiar to Catholics throughout 

1 The Missal is a Roman one, and the MS. 
written by a native of Bologna. 
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the world as the usual form for the more 
solemn exposition of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. The Host after high Mass (the 
Mass of Exposition) is placed on a throne 
above the altar in the monstrance., Per- 
capt are P inted to relieve ae other 
night an in watching and prayin 
before it. On the second day a Mass 4 for 
peace” is sung, and the third the Host is 
again ee in the tabernacle after a 
high (that of Deposition). 

The first introduction of this devotion 
was due, so far as can be ascertained, to 
Fr. Joseph, a Oapuchin of Milan (died 
1656). e arranged the forty hours 
exposition in honour of the time that our 
Lord spent in the tomb. In 1560 
Pius IV. approved the custom of an 
association called the Confraternity of 
Prayer or of Death. They exposed the 
Host for the forty hours every month. 
In 1692 Clement VIII. provided that the 
poe and perpetual adoration of the 

leased Sacrament exposed on the altars 
of the different churches at Rome. The 
forty hours in one church succeeded to 
those in another, so that the Blessed 
Sacrament was always exposed in some 
church the whole year round. Earlier 
than this, in 1556, the Jesuits in Macerata 
exposed the Blessed Sacrament for forty 
hours in order to meet the danger of 
disorders prevalent at that time, and 
St. Charles adopted this devotion for Car- 
nival with great zeal. At present the forty 
hours prayer is observed during Lent in 
very many of the English and Scotch 
dioceses. 

In the“ Instruction of Clement XI. 
and the decrees of the Congreg. Rit. 
there are numerous rules with regard to 
public exposition of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. It cannot take place even in the 
churches of without leave from 
the bishop or Apostolic indult. Twelve 
lights at least must burn before the Host. 
Relics and images must be removed from 
the altar of exposition, and no Mass 
celebrated there, so long as the Bleseed 
Sacrament is exposed, except the Mass of 
Deposition, and the bell is not rung at 
the Masses which are said during the 
exposition at the other altars. (The 
great authority is Thiers in the work 
already quo The Manuale Decre- 
torum” contains numerous rules to be 
observed with regard to exposition.) 

BXTRAVAGANTS. The fifth and 
sixth portions of the Canon Law are so 
called because they wander over various 
matters not touched upon in the Decretals, 
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and because, till brought into the code, 
they had no . place in ecclesias- 
tical jurisprudence. They consist (1) of 


the Extravagants of John XXII. (1316- 
1834), to the number of twenty constitu- 
tions, divided into fourteen titles; (2) of 
the Extravagants Common (so call 
because they issued not from any one 
Pope, but from several), divided into five 
books, containing a number of titles and 
chapters, each title being devoted to one 
or more “extravagant” Constitutions. 
[See Canon Law.] (Ferraris, Jus.) 

BXTREME UNCTION may be 
defined as a sacrament in which the sick 
in danger of death are anointed by a priest 
for the health of soul and body, the anoint- 
ing being accompanied by a set form of 
words. 

St. James (v. 14, 15) describes the 
nature and effects of this sacrament. “Is 
any man sick among you? Let him 
call to himself (mpockcadkecdo6w) the 
presbyters of the Church, and let them 
pray over him, anointing him with oil in 
the name of the Lord. And the prayer 
of faith shall save the sick man, and the 
Lord will raise him up, and if! he has 
committed sins, it shall be forgiven 
him.” Let us see what the passage im- 
plies. 

Oil was an ordinary means of healing 
familiar to the Jews, as appears from 
Luc. x. 34 (cf. the “ balm” in Jerem. viii. 
22, xlvi. 11). However, it is plain that 
St. James does not here recommend an 
ordivary application of the medical art, 
for if so, apart from the objection that 
unction could only be of use in certain 
kinds of illness, be would have advised 
the sick man to summon the physician 
and not the presbyters of the Church. 
Nor, again, can we reasonably suppose that 
the Apostle is referring to those extra- 
ordinary gifts of healing (the xapiopara 
laparwv, 1 Cor. xii. 9) common in the 

rimitive Church. There is not the 
aintest reason for believing that pres- 
byters generally possessed any such 
powers; and it was imposition of hands, 
not unction by which, as a rule,” the extra- 
ordinary grace of healing was conveyed.“ 


1 This is the usual and natural renderin 
of the Greek. It is right, however, to remar 
that «av in the New Testament never means 
“ and if (cal dar), but only “even if.“ 

2 Mark xvi. 18; but sometimes supernatu- 
ral cures of the body were effected by unction. 

Mark vi. 18. 

5 Probably it is not the sacrament of unc- 
tion which is mentioned in Mark vi; but we 
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55 does St. James D any. allusion to 
e xápıgpa or grace of healing in this 
lace. The unction, then, of which St. 
ames was intended primarily to 
heal the soul. The chief effect of the 
rite is definitely stated : “ The Lord will 


ed | raise him up; and if he has committed 


sins, it shall be forgiven him.” No doubt 
bodily cure is indicated also as an effect 
of the unction, for the words “ the prayer 
of faith will save the sick man,” “the 
Lord will raise him up,” include bodily 
healing. But as St. James saw the first 
generation of Christians dying out before 
his eyes, he cannot have supposed that 
this unction of the sick was an infallible 
remedy for disease. In short, we have 
all the constituents of a sacrament in 
these two verses of St. James. There is 
the outward sign—viz. unction by the 
priest accompanied with prayer. There is 
the grace given on condition of faith and 
repentance—viz. forgiveness of sins, the 
renewed health and strength of the soul 
and, if God sees fit, of the body. There 
is institution by Christ, for A James 
could not have asserted that the unction 
would convey grace unless Christ, the 
author of grace, had promised that the 
grace of forgiveness and spiritual healin 

should accompany the use of the oil. 
Lastly, the effective sign of grace was to 
be employed permanently in the Church, 
for St. j ames recommends its use to 
Christians generally without distinction 
of time or place, and we find clear though 
scarcely abundant traces of its use in 
Christian antiquity. “Origen,” says 
Chardon (tom. iv. p. 383), “ rightly con- 
sidering this last sacrament as a comple- 
ment to that of penance, marks it out 
(Hom. 2 in Levit.) as a means which 
God has put into our hands in order that 
we may cleanse ourselves from our sins. 
St. John Chrysostom (‘De Sacerdot.’ 
i. p. 384) uses the P e of St. James 
already quoted, to show that priests have 
received from Jesus Christ the power to 
remit sins. Pope Innocent I., the con- 
temporary of this last Father, speaks of 
the sacrament still more clearly in his 
letter to Decentius. . . . He puts extreme 
unction among the sacraments, telling 
Decentius it should not be given to 
penitents (stìll unreconciled), because it 
is a kind of sacrament.” We can now 
pass on to consider one by one different 


may reasonably believe that it foreshaduwed 
the sacrament, and was meant to prepare the 
disciples for Christ’s further teaching on this 
point. 
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points in the administration and doctrine 
of the sacrament. 

1. The matter of the sacrament, accor- 
ding to the Council of Trent (sess. xiv. 
cap. 1), is “oil blessed by the bishop.” 
Moet theologians hold that this blessing is 
essential, though it suffices for validity 
if the blessing has been given by a priest 
who has received jurisdiction to do 80.“ 
Innocent in the letter already referred to 
says priests are permitted to administer 
the sacrament if the oil has been blessed 
by the bishop. The Oouncil of Florence, 
in the Decree of Union, prescribes that 
the unction is to be given with olive oil 
on eyes, ears, nostrils, mouth, hands, 
feet, and reins, and such is the present 
custom of the Church, except that the 
unctto renum is omitted in the case of 
women. Some theologians hold that 
without unction of the five senses the 
sacrament is invalid. On the other 
hand, Chardon proves that the discipline 
of the Church on this matter has varied 
at different places, and in different times, 
to an extraordinary degree. The com- 
mon practice was to anoint the five 
senses, but sometimes the unction was 
piven only on one place—eg. on the 

ast or on the seat of the malady. 
According to the Roman ritual the oil is 
applied in the form of a cross. The out- 
side of a priest's hands are anointed, 
the inside of a lay person’s, probably 
because the inside of the priest's hands 
have already been anointed in ordina- 
tion 


2. The form of words used in the 
Roman Ritual is (at the unction of the 
eyes), “ By this holy unction, and by 
his most tender mercy, may the Lord 
forgive thee whatsoever sin thou hast 
committed by sight,” the same words 

ing repeated at each unction, except 
that for “by sight,” “ by hearing,” &c., 
is substituted. The Greek unction is 
also accompanied by prayer. Still, 
although a vast number of medisval 
theologians have maintained that the 
words must be precatory, and although 
both Latins sid Greeks? do in fact 
employ a form of the kind, the ancient 


1 The Greek priests bless the oil of the sick 
by commis-ion from the bishop, and this cus- 
tom of theirs was approved by Clement VIII. 
in a Constitution dated 1598. See Billuart, De 
Extrem. Unct. art. 2. 

2 The Greek form is Harèp aye, iarpe rev 
rer età.: Holy Father, physician of souls 
and bodies, heal this thy servant from that 
W of body and soul which possesses 

m.“ 
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Rituals contain sometimes precatory, 
eee absolute forms, sometimes 
such as are partly precatory, partl 
absolute; and hence the best 8 
(Menard, Martene, Chardon, &c.) deny 
that a precatory form belongs to the 
essence of the sacrament. It seems to be 
enough if the unction is given “in the 
name of the Lord ” and the words indicate 
the grace conferred. 

The minister of the sacrament is a 
priest. “ Let him bring in the presbyters 
of the Church.” It is certain that a 
priest only can give this sacrament, and 
the present discipline of the Church 
forbids anyone but the parish priest, or 
some other priest with his leave to do so. 
Some difficulty has been caused by the 
letter of Innocent, in which he lays down 
the principle that the oil of the sick is to 
be blessed by the bishop and then used 
by all Christians in their need: “Quod” 
8 apud Chardon) “ab episcopo con- 
ectum, non solum sacerdotibus sed et 
omnibus uti Christianis licet, in sua aut 
in suorum necessitate inungendum.” At 
first sight, no doubt, these words seem 
to mean that Christians generally could 
apply the hely oil, and Tillemont thought 
it impossible to take them otherwise. 
Chardon, however, and many other 
authors, explain the words to mean that 
with the oil consecrated by the bishop 
all Christians might be anointed in their 
need—viz. by the priest. In ancient 
times all over the world several priests 
jointly administered the sacrament, 
though examples are not wanting of the 
administration by a single priest, so that 
clearly the ancient Church did not 
consider the presence of more than one 
priest essential. Among the Greeks the 
sick man is anointed by seven, or if that 
is impossible, by three priests. “ Some- 
times,” says Chardon, speaking of ancient 
nant “one priest applied the holy oil 
while the other pronounced the form of 
prayer; sometimes all together anointed 
the different parts of the body, each 
reciting the same form. Sometimes 
several priests anointed one part, others 
other parts, the prescribed prayers being 
recited by the anointing priests in each 
case.’ 

4. The persons who may receive the 
sacrament. (a) They must be sick, as 
15 Agar canoer ie and the Oouncil of 

ent understands the Apostle to speak 
of dangerous sickness, Honce the sacra- 
ment is not intended for persons ill but 


1 In England, the rector of the mission. 
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not dangerously ill, or, again, for such as 
are in danger of death but not from 
sickness. After a sick man, among the 
Orientals, has been anointed, the priests 
anoint each other and the bystanders 
with the holy oil, but Renaudot points 
out that the prayers are said only over 
the sick man, so that evidently there is 
no intention of administering the sacra- 
ment except to him. (8) The sacra- 
ment being intended to remit sin, it 
cannot be received, according to the 
common opinion, except by those who 
have committed sin after baptism. In- 
fante, therefore, and all such other 
persons as have never had the use of 
reason, are incapable of the sacrament. 
(y) In order that it may be received 
with profit, the recipient must be in a 
state of grace. All the Oriental Rituals, 
according to Renaudot, prescribe previous 
confession. 

4. The effects-of the sacrament are 
thus stated by the Oouncil of Trent (sess. 
xiv. cap. 2): ‘ The inner part (res) and 
effect of this sacrament is set forth in these 
words—‘ And the prayer of faith will save 
the sick, and the Lord will raise him up, 
and if he be in sins they will be forgiven 
him.’ For this inner part (res) is the 
grace of the Holy Spirit, whose unction 

ipes away sins, if any are still to be 
atoned for, and the remains of sin,” (ie. 
the proneness to evil, torpor, and weakness 
left by and forgiven sins), “ raises and 
Arens ene the bs of the sick man, by 
awakening a great confidence in the divine 
mercy, by which confidence the sick man 

i ieved bears more patiently the 
troubles and pains of his sıckness, more 
easily resists the temptations of the devil, 

.. . . and sometimes obtains health of 
body when it is expedient for the health 
of the soul.” 

Of course the sacrament cannot be 
contemned without great sin, and very 
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often a person may be under a grave obli- 
gation of receiving ìt, on account of the 
care he is bound to take of his eternal 
salvation. Still the sacrament is not in 
itself necessary to salvation, and this may 
account for the fact that we hear so little 
of it in the first ages of the Church, when 
the heathen persecution made its adminis- 
tration a matter of serious difficulty. 
Some authors of the twelfth century h 
that it could only be received once by the 
same person; and, on the other hand, 
some ancient Rituals show that it was 
once customary in certain parts of the 
Church to reiterate the unction during 
seven successive days. Chardon refers to 
several ancient Rituals in proof, and St. 
Rembert, bishop of Hamburg, was 
anointed, as we learn from a contemporary 
Life, on several consecutive days. It is 
now certain, from the words of the Tri- 
dentine Council, that the sacrament may 
be received again and again by the same 
person if he recovers from a rous 
illness and afterwards falls into another; 
but once only by the same person while 
he remains under the same danger of 
death. 

5. The time of administration. The 
present custom of the Church is to give it 
after the reception of Viaticum. Formerly, 
it was usual to administer it before 
Viaticum, and Ohardon gives numerous 
instances from the churches of England, 
France, and Germany, in which this order 
was observed. St. Thomas evidently was 
accustomed to see extreme unction ad- 
ministered first, for he says (“ Sum.“ iii. 65, 
a. 3), “ By extreme unction a man is 

worthily to receive Christ's body.” 

en from ancient times, however, in- 

stances of the present order may be 

adduced, so that the matter cannot be of 

any great moment. (Chiefly from Char- 
don, “ Hist. des Sacrements.”) 
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TABRIO. A _ church—that is, a 
building set apart for the public divine 
phir of the faithful—can only be 
erected with the 1 of the bishop 
of the diocese, and after due provision has 
been made, by endowment or otherwise, 
for the permanent sustentation of the cure. 
Once built, canon law adopts many pre- 
cautions with a view to its fabric being 
kept in good repair. The Council of 


Trent ordered that bishops, on their 
annual visitations, should see that churches 
which required repair received it,! and 
a later decree* specified the funds on 
which, and the persons on whom, this 
obligation rested. A parish church fallen 
out of repair was to be repaired, first of 
all, out of the fabric endowment fund, if 


1 Sess. vii. c. 8, De Ref. 
2 Sess. xxi. c. 7, De Ref. 
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such existed. If there were no such fund, 
or it were insufficient, the charge was to 
fall on the patron or patrons, and other 
persons deriving any benefit from the 
parochial endowment. If these resources 
were insufficient, the bishop was to 
compel the parishioners by every means 
in his power, omni llatione remota, to 
defray the cost of the necessary repairs. 
Finally, if the poverty of all concerned 
were such as to Jaable them from meeting 
the outlay required, the bishop was to 
annex the parish either to that of its 
mother church (matricis ecclesia) or to 
some neighbouri arish, with leave to 
use the dilapida urch for secular pur- 
poses not of a mean or degrading charac- 
ter, after having erected a cross there. 
The erection of a cross is not now required. 
The actual state of the law as to the re- 
paration of the fabric is stated by Ferraris 
to be this. Those are bound to it in the first 
ace on whom either custom or a statute 
imposes the burden. If there be no such 
custom or statute, the part of the endow- 
ment, if any, reserved to the fabric must 
be resorted to. If there be no such part, 
the legal obligation next falls on the 
revenue derived by the parish priest from 
the benefice, after deducting what is suf- 
ficent for his decent maintenance. Next, 
all others deriving benefit from the paro- 
chial revenues—e.g. lay pat Wi lage of 
tithe—are bound to contribute. Under 
this head many disputed questions have 
arisen, on which special treatises must be 
consulted. These disputes resemble, in 
certain points, the long controversy be- 
tween the Anglican clergy and the non- 


conformists church rates a 
controversy settled a few years by an 
Act (1874) which relieved the latter from 
the burden. 


In the case of a cathedral church, the 
bishop is bound to put and keep it in 
repair, reserving to himself the right of 
taking legal stepe against those who are 
bound to aid him in doing so (e.g. the 
chapter, or, in the last resort, the inferior 
clergy), or against those on whom the 
obligation is imposed by custom. 

France the duty of keeping churches 
in repair rests on the conseil de fabrique, 
an institution organised with admirable 
„skill and completeness by a decree and an 
ordinance dated ne 1800 10 5 
co nding to the v of an Anglican 
998 The official teenth on the council 
are called marguilliers (churchwardens). 

TACULTY. I. A constituent of 
a university, being the body of professors, 
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lecturers, teachers, graduates, and stu- 
dents engaged in the study of a particular 
department of learning (e.g. medicine, law, 
theology, &c.), or stamped as proficients 
in the same. In a narrower sense, the 
term “ faculty” is restricted to the pro- 
fessors labouring in this department of 
learning. These, in a normal state of 
things, form a council which meets peri- 
odically, under a dean elected by them- 
selves, to arr all questions respecting 
the due ordering and development of the 
studies of the faculty. Ifa university be 
fully organised, it has five faculties, viz., 
theology, arts (or, e and letters), 
law, medicine, and natural science. 

II. An authorisation properly authen- 
ticated, addressed to any person or persons 
by the Roman Pontiff or some Catholic 
po empowering him or them to per- 
orm some act or occupy some position 
which they could not otherwise legally 
perform or occupy, is called a faculty. 

FAITE. An act of divine faith is 
the undoubting assent given to revealed 
truths, not because of the evidence which 
can be produced for them, but simply 
because they are revealed by God. Thus 
the truths which faith accepts are not 
evident in themselves, or if evident, as is 
the case with the truths of natural re- 
ligion, are not accepted with divine faith, 
because so evident. 

Divine faith excludes all doubt. So 
much is implied in the very word, for 
nobody would say that we put faith in a 
man’s statement if we doubted its truth ; 
and the faith required in the New Tee- 
tament is clearly incompatible with 
doubt. “I know,” St. Paul says, “in 
whom I have believed, and I am certain ” 
(2 Timothy i. alt 

Yet this exclusion of doubt is not 
caused by the mere force of the evidence. 
No words are needed to show that the 
truths of the Christian religion—such, 
e. g., as the divinity of Christ, the person- 
ality of the Ho y Ghost, the atonin 
efficacy of Christ's death—are not self- 
evident, Moreover, the evidences of 
Revelation, which is in the first place an 
historical fact, are not of such a nature 
as absolutely, like metaphysical or mathe- 
matical reasoning, to constrain assent. 
No doubt, from the fulfilment of pro- 
precy > from the way in which the 

ospel triumphed ; from the moral cha- 
racter and teaching of Christ; and from 
other grounds of a like kind, we get an 
accumulation of arguments, certissima 
signa et omnium inteligentiæ accommo- 
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data, most certain proofs, and suited to 
the intelligence of all,” as the Vatican 
Council says, which, taken together, 
make it perfectly certain that Christianity 
is divine, and are abundantly sufficient to 
convince a prudent man that he ought to 
assent undoubtingly to the truths which 
the Church of Obrist propounds. Still, 
all this evidence is not enough it itself 
to account for the certainty of divine 
faith, the very highest of all certainty. 

We must, then, make a sharp distinc- 
tion between the “ motives of credibility ” 
on the one hand, and faith on the other. 
On account of these motives we prudently 
judge that the truths faith accepts are 
deserving of belief. If some knowledge 
of the arguments in favour of Christianity 
did not prepare us to believe it, our belief 
would be unreasonable and fanatical; nor 
could anyone be justly condemned for 
lacking faith. The arguments are not, 
however, of such a nature as to constrain 
assent, and men will form very different 
opinions of their strength according to 
their moral dispositions. That Christ, for 
example, in the Sermon on the Mount, 
“spake as never man spake” is a strong 
argument for the divinity of our religion, 
but it will scarcely come home to a man 
who cares little for moral excellence. In 
short, the “motives of credibility ” are 
necessary: a man incurs great moral re- 
sponsibility by the way in which he deals 
with them; but they cannot produce the 
absolute and perfect certainty of faith. 

When the mind is convinced that the 
objects of faith are worthy of belief and 
that here and now there is an obligation 
of accepting them, the grace of God fills 
the soul with a pious inclination to believe 
e pia affectio ad credendum ”), having 
or its motive that duty and obligation of 
believing which has been brought home to 
it by the motives of credibility, and then, 

utting aside all doubt and looking away 
rom all human arguments and motives, ìt 
assentes simply on the authority of God 
who reveals the truths in question. God 
cannot deceive and cannot be deceived. 
He is the eternal essential truth, and hence 
truths received on his word are more cer- 
tain than any of those which present them- 
selves to natural reason. 

The reader will observe that the 
Catholic Church is not mentioned in the 
definition with which we began. The 
reason is that faith does not rest on the 
authority of creatures. It is a theological 
virtue—t.e. one which relates immediately 

De Fide, cap. iii. 
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to God, and therefore it is founded ulti 
mately upon His word and on that alone. 
The Church is the ordinary and the infalli- 
ble means which we know what the 
truths are which God has revealed. The tes- 
timony of the Church is the rule by which 
we can distinguish between true and false 
doctrine. In other words, we learn from 
the Church that God has spoken, and then 
because of His word, not because of the 
Church’s authority, we believe without 
doubt. It is possible, moreover, for a man 
who does not believe in the infallibility of 
the Church to possess true and divine faith. 
He may have assured himself on good 
grounds—e.g. by the reading of Scripture 
—that God has revealed certain truths; he 
may without fault of his own be ignorant 
of the Church’s authority, and be perfectly 
willing to accept the whole of divine re- 
velation so far as he knows it. If such a 
man, moved by the grace of God, receives 
the revealed truths with which he is ac- 

uainted on the divine word, then he has 

one all that is necessary to constitute an 
act of faith. 

“ Without faith it is impossible to 
please God.” Man is intended for a super- 
natural end; he must know this end, for 
otherwise he cannot direct his actions so as 
to reach it, and this knowledge can never 
be attained by natural reason. Ignorance 
may excuse a man for living in heresy and 
schism ; nothing can excuse the lack of 
faith, and God gives every man the means 
of attaining it. No man can be saved who 
does not at least believe with divine faith 
that God exists and that He rewards those 
who seek Him (Heb. xi.6). A great many 
theologians say that under the present dis- 
pensation it 18 absolutely necessary for 
salvation to know and believe the mysteries 
of the Trinity and the Incarnation. This 
is a doubtful point, but it is certain that 
all who have the opportunity are bound to 
acquaint themselves with the primar 
truths of religion contained in the Creed, 
and to know the commandments of God 
and the Church, as well as the most essen- 
ual truths regarding the sacraments and 
their use. Moreover, all are bound (and can 
only be excused from doing so by invincible 
ignorance) tu believe all that the Church 
teaches. Of course a person is not bound 
toascertain all the definitionsof the Church, 
but he must believe that the Church can- 
not err, and that whatever it teaches is 
infallibly true. Although faith is neces- 

„ìt is not sufficient for salvation unless 
it is perfected by charity. In the latter 
case it is the “faith working by charity 
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of which St. Paul Ton (Gal. v. 6) as 
opposed to that “faith without works 
which is dead.” Still faith without 
charity is a true faith, for a man immersed 
in vice may accept the truths of revelation 
with a supernatural belief. The virtue of 
faith, however, is destroyed by a single 
act of disbelief! in revealed truth previously 
aceepted on the authority of Goll. 

Any of the treatises “De Fide” in 
dogmatic theologians may be consulted,and 
also Concil. Trident. De Justific. sess. vi., 
Concil. cane De 3 ce iii., and the 
co ing canons. The ibility of a 
habit of faith in infants is sonlaitied on the 
article on Baptism, the rule of faith in 
those on the CHUROH and on the Pore.) 

FAITHFUL e8) in itself means, 
persons who have the faith; but even in 
Acts x. 45 (ol êk mepiropis morol) we 
find the word used as a technical expres- 
sion for persons incorporated by baptism 
and Christian profession into the Church, 
and this use of the word has been con- 
tinued ever since. Thus the “Mass of 
the Faithful” was distinguished from 
the “ Mass of the Catechumens,” although 
catechumens might of course have faith ; 
and in the same sense the Church con- 
stantly prays in the Mass and office for 
the faithful living and dead. 

FALDSTOOL (faldistorium), A 
seat which can easily be moved, and 
which is used by bishops and other pre- 
lates in the sanctuary when they do not 
occupy the throne. e faldstool is much 
more simple than the throne, the latter 
being covered with a baldacchino and 
furnished with a back and arms. More- 
over, the faldstool, unlike the throne, 
may be occupied by a prelate who has 
no ordinary jurisdiction. Thus the Con- 

egation of Rites requires auxiliary 

ishops and administrators when assisting 
pontifically at Mass to content themselves 
with the faldstool. However, a bishop in 
his own diocese sometimes sits in or kneels 
at a faldstool—e.g. in giving Confirma- 
tion, in making his thanksgiving after 
Mass, &c. 

FALSE DECRETALS. The col- 
lection ostensibly made by Isidorus Mer- 
cator, in the middle of the ninth century, 

asses by this name. [See Canon Law. | 

e exact date of its first appearance 


1 So that, e.g., if a Catholic ceases to believe 
in Transubstantiation but continues to do so in 
the Trinity, his belief in the latter is merely a 
natural assent and does not proceed from divine 
faith. This is the general, though not the uni- 
versal, teaching of Catholic theologians. 
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cannot be determined. It could not have 
been before 829, because it quotes a canon 
of a Council of Paris held in that year. 
Before 845, according to Möhler, it was 
well known and often quoted; he therefore 
dates its composition between 829 and 
845; the place of origin he believes to 
have been Mayence. Hinschius, on the 
other hand, thinks that the place of 
origin was Rheims, and that the work 
was compiled between 847 and 853. It is 
uite uncertain who wrote it. It has 

n variously ascribed to Benedictus 
Levita of Mayence, to Paschasius Rad- 
bert, to Otgar, archbishop of Mayence, 
and to Agobard, archbishop of Lyons. 
All that is known on the subject is that 
the writer chose to call himself Isidorus 
Mercator (“ Peccator” in some MSS.), 
Po after the great St. Isidore, who 
ad made a similar compilation (Canon 
Law, p. 105]; that (if his preface speaks 
the truth) he had been strongly urged by 
many ecclesiastics of rank to make such 
a collection, and that the frequent mis- 
carriages of justice which he had seen, 
owing to uncertainty as to the law and 
the jurisdiction, had powerfully impelled 
him to undertake the work. 

The collection, as soon as made, passed 
into immediate acceptance and use; it 
met a palpable want, and no one thought 
of questioning the genuineness of the 
Papal letters which it contained. It 
opens with the fifty Apostolic Canons 
see that article] received and published 
y Dionysius Exiguus; then it proceeds 
to give a quantity of decretal letters 
written by early Popes, from Clement of 
Rome, one of the Apostolic Fathers, to 
Melchiades, at the end of the third cen- 
tury. None of these letters are genuine. 
A quantity of conciliar decrees, beginning 
with those of Nicsea, and ending with the 
second Council of Seville (619) are next 
inserted ; many of these are unauthentic. 
To the decrees of councils a fresh series 
of decretal letters of Popes succeeds, 
beginning with Sylvester (who succeeded 
Melchiades) and ending with Gregory 
the Great. In this series the first that is 
genuine is a letter of Pope Siricius (384— 
399). The last thing in the compilation 
is a copy of the canons passed by Gre- 


1 This is Möhler’s view, but Hefele (art. in 
Wetzer and Welte) thinks it as likely that 
the council quoted from the Pseudo-Isidore 
as the other way. This is a sample of the in- 
extricable difficulties by which the determina- 
tion of date and authorship is surrounded. 

2 Kirchengesch, ii. 174. 
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gory II. (t781) at a council held at 
me. 


Accord ing to a Protestant writer, 
this famous collection comprehends “the 
whole dogmatic system and discipline of 
the Church, the whole hierarchy, from 
the highest to the lowest degree, their 
sanctity and immunities, their persecu- 
tions, their disputes, their right of appeal 
to Rome. They are full and minute on 
Church property, on its usurpation and 
spoliation; on ordinations; on the sacra- 
ments, on baptism, confirmation, mar- 
riage, the Eucharist; on fasts and festi- 
vals; the discovery of the cross; the 
discovery of the reliques of the Apostles ; 
on the chrism, holy water, consecration 
of churches, blessing of the fruits of the 
field; on the sacred vessels and habili- 
ments.” ! 

Of the unknown author, Mohler 
writes:“ Pseudo-Isidore seized exactly 
that in his own age which corresponded 
to the wishes of all the higher and 
better order of men. Thence it was 
that this legislation was so joyfully 
received. No one suspected anything 
false, because it contained so ‘anh that 
was weighty and true. If we examine 
carefully these invented decretals, and tr 
to characterise their composer in ecard: 
ance with their general import and spirit, 
we must confess that he was a very learned 
man, perhaps the most learned man of 
his time, and at the same time an ex- 
tremely intelligent and wise man, who 
knew his age and its wants as few did. 
Rightly he perceived that he must exalt 
the power of the centre—that is, of the 
Pope—because by that way only was de- 
liverance possible. Nay, if we would 
pass an unconstrained judgment, we may 
venture even to call him a great man.” 

Nevertheless, the work is in great 
part what we now call a forgery; ana- 
chronisms and blunders have been dis- 
covered in it, which force this conclusion 
on the mind of every fair critic. But at 
the time of its appearance, and for man 
centuries afterwards, it was in suc 
thorough harmony with the prevalent 
temper of Euro society, and with the 
ecclesiastico-political ideas which were 
held to indicate the true path of human 
progress, that those who appealed to it, 
and even those whose action was thwarted 
by it, never troubled themselves to ques- 
tion the authenticity of the documents 
which it contained. Supposing some one 
in the twelfth century had anticipated 

1 Milman, Lat. Christianity, iii. 192. 
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the labour of the moderns, and announced. 
the spuriousness of a groat part of the 
decretals; what then? The feeling would 
have been: what Fabian, Cornelius, Syl- 
vester, &c., are made to say is true and 
useful; if they did not actually write it, 
they might have written it; if these are 
not the genuine letters, then the genuine 
letters which they did write, and which 
would have been to much the same effect 
as these, have been lost; finally, if the 
Popes of the third century did not com- 
mand all this, the Popes of the twelfth 
century are ready to command it, because 
it is true, wholesome, and highly ne- 
cessary to be observed. If in the four- 
teenth century some one had demon- 
strated the spuriousness of the charters 
(see the “Chronicle of In ”) by 
which Croyland Abbey held its lands; 
what then? The lands had unquestion- 
ably been given to the abbey; but the 
title-deeds been lost or destroyed 
during the Danish invasions ; and when a 
litigious race like the Normans, who 
would not be satisfied except by the pro- 
duction of actual documents, got posses- 
sion of England, the monks had to manu- 
facture charters, utterly false as to the 
form, but true as to the substance, or they 
would have been ousted from their pos- 
sessions. A passage in the preface of the 
Pseudo-Isidore shows plainly enough that 
some similar motive was present to him 
in making his compilation. “Most good 
Christians,” he says, keep silence [when 
wrong is done] for this reason, and put up 
with the sins of others which they know, 
because they are often unprovided with 
documents by which they could prove to 
the ecclesiastical judges things which 
they themselves know ; since, although 
certain things may be true, those things 
only are to be believed by judges which 
are demonstrated by certain proofs, 
established by a clear sentence, and pub- 
lished in judicial form and order.” To 
supply “documents” so desirable, and 
also to provide for the use of the faithful 
generally a store of authoritative state- 
ments on matters affecting Christian life 
within the Church, seem to have been 
the principal objects of the writer. 

o first note of doubt respecting the 
enuineness of the work came from 
icholas of Cusa, an eminent theologian 

of the fifteenth century. The Magdeb 
Centuriators [CHURCH History] too 
up the matter rly, and many 
testant writers following them have 
shown much zeal in demonstrating the 
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unauthentic character of most of the de- 
cretals, imagining that they were in some 
way appi the foundations of the Papal 
power by doing so. The fact really is, 
that the authority of the Popes derives no 
confirmation from the False Decretals, 
but that the False Decretals derived the 
currency and influence which they once 
had from their agreement with the idea of 
the Papal power pre-existing in the minds 
of men. fho life of our own St Wilfrid, 
the story of the foundation of the Anglo- 
Saxon and German churches, the letters 
of St. Leo the Great, and mnumerable 
other evidences, show that there is abso- 
lutely nothing new in the doctrine of the 
Pseudo-Isidore on the Papal power. 

Moreover, as has been shown by 
Phillips and Hefele, it is certain that the 
greater number of the spurious documents 
incorporated by the Pseudo-Isidore in his 
collection were not manufactured by him, 
but had been in existence, some fora longer, 
others for a shorter period of time. Such 
are the A lic Canons, the Donation of 
Constantine, the Letter of Pope Sylvester, 
&c. &c. 

The names of the principal writers on 
this question are :—the brothers Ballerini, 
Dumont, Eichhorn, Gfrörer, Hefele, Hin- 
schius, Knust, Möbler, Noorden, Phillips, 
Rosehirt, Spittler, Walter, and Wasser- 
schleben. 

(Hefele, in Wetzer and Welte; Paulus 
Hinschius, “ Decretales Pseudo - Isido- 
rianæ,” Leipsic, 1863.) 

TAMILIAR. The familiaris of a 
Pope or bishop is a person belonging to 
his household, who is supported ty him 
or at his table, and renders him domestic, 
but not menial, services. It is not neces- 
sary that he should live under the same 
roof with his master, but the law will not 
treat him as his familiar if he lives habitu- 
ally out of the diocese, or in a distant 
city. The nephews and cousins of a bishop 
living in his palace, in order to be con- 
sidered his familiars, must render him real 
service. 

For eight centuries previous to the 
French Revolution, the clerical profession 
—owing to the largeness of the clerical 
immunities and the wealth and power 
possessed by the Church—was the object 
of desire to many whose motives were 
mixed, or altogether worldly. An easy 
way by which such persons could obtain 
ordination, was by entering the household 
or family of a bishop. It was commonly 
and reasonably held that a bishop ordain- 
ing members of his own family, knew 
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what he was about, and would not lay 
hands on unworthy persons; great 

dom, therefore, in respect to these ordina- 
tions was for a long time allowed. But 
abuses arose; a class of ecclesiastics with- 
out benefices appeared, who hung about 


Rome and the t episcopal cities, 
and were importunate petitioners to the 
holders of preferment. Hence the Council 


of Trent decreed! that no bishop should 
be able to ordain his familiar, who was 
not his subditus,? unless he had first lived 
with him three years, and unless the 
bishop, immediately and actually, con- 
f a benefice upon him. 

The familiars of the Pope [Curia 
i Fonttſicia] enjoy many 
N Cardinal priests have the right 
of conferring on their familiars, if they 
have lived three years with them, the ton- 
sure and the other minor orders. A Con- 
stitution of Innocent XII. (“ Speculetores 
domus Israel”) adds to the requirements 
of the Council of Trent the condition that 
before ordaining his familiar, if not his 
subditus, the bishop must make him pro- 
duce testimonial letters from the bishop of 
origin or domicile. [See DIMISSORIALS.] 
(Ferraris, Familiaris.) 

FAN (jfiabellum, muscartum; whence 
esmoucher, mouchoir; piris, piridiov) 


is mentioned as a li c instru- 
ment in the Apostolic nstitutions, 
viii. 12. There the rule directs that be- 


tween the offertory and communion two 
deacons should stand by the altar and 
use fans of linen, fine skin, or peacocks’ 
feathers to drive away insects and keep 
them from touching the sacred vessels. 
The use of the fan during the consecra- 
tion is also mentioned in the liturgies of 
St. Basil and St. Chrysostom. Indeed, 
ancient writers speak of the “holy” or 
“mystical fan” (dy:ov peridiov, pvorixy 
piris), and regard it as one of the in- 
signia of the deacon’s office. Although 
the fan is not mentioned in the ancient 
Roman “ Ordines,” its liturgical use was 
undoubtedly known in the West, for we 
find it noticed in ancient monastic rules 
e.g. in that drawn up by St. Benignus of 
Dijon, and in the Dominican ceremonial. 
The Western Church does not seem to have 
reserved its use to deacons. After the 
fourteenth century it fell into disuse 
throughout the West. However, magni- 
ficent fans of peacocks’ feathers are still 
carried by the attendants of the Pope in 
solemn processions, and in several Italian 
1 Sess. xxiii. c. 9, De Ref. 
2 Belonging to his diocese. 
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churches—according to the writer of the 
article on this subject in Kraus’ “ Archio- 
log. Encyclopédie ”—the use of the fan 
is still retained, not only at processions 
but also at the altar. 

FAST. 1. The Principle of F 
Theologians distinguish the natural from 
the ecclesiastical fast. The former consists 
in total abstinence from food and drink, 
and is required of those who are about to 
communicate; the latter, which alone con- 
cerns us here, imposes limits both on the 
kind and quality of our food. What these 
limits are will be explained in the course 
of this article, but the definition given is 
sufficient for our immediate purpose— 
viz. to justify the Oatholic practice 
from reason and revelation. Experience 
tells us that there is a perpetual struggle 
between the spirit and the body, and that 
mortification of the flesh is a great means 
of preventing it from inciting us to re- 
bellion against God’s law. Again, by 
denying ourselves the lawful pleasures of 
sense, we are able to turn with greater 
freedom and earnestness to the thought of 
God and virtue, so that spiritual writers 
speak of fasting as one of the wings of 
prayer. Lastly, our conscience tells us 
(and even heathen have felt and acknow- 
ledged it) that we ought to suffer for our 
sins and mortify the flesh which has 
offended God. 

However, we are not left to the mere 
exercise of reason on this point. 3 
as a means of grace has been approve 
by God himself. A day of fasting—viz., 
the Day of Atonement on the tenth day 
of the seventh month —was imposed by 
God on the Israelites. Moses and Elias, 
those great servants of God, fasted for 
forty days: so did Christ Himself before 
beginning his public ministry. He takes 
for granted (“ when ye fast, Matt. vi. 16) 
that his disciples will fast, and warns them 
against doing so ostentatiously. The 
Apostles fasted (Acts xiii. 2, xiv. 22, 
2 Cor. xi. 27), and St. Paul expressl 
speaks of fasting as a means by whic 
Christians are to commend themselves as 
servants of God.] It may, indeed, be ob- 
jected that, after all, no oe are 
imposed under precept in the New Testa- 
ment, and that therefore the Catholic is 
different from the Apostolic idea of fasting. 
To this it may be answered that of such 


1 2Cor.vi. 5; wvnoredacs can only mean volun- 
tary abstinence from food, as Meyer, ad loc., 
roves. In xi. 27, fasting (¿v syareias) is clearly 
istinguished from involuntary want of food 
(i Awe cai diver), 
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Protestants as make this objection scarcely 
any ever fast at all, and most of them 
would regard the practice as superstitious, 
a plain proof of the Church’s wisdom in 
providing for the weakness of human 
nature by positive legislation. Besides, 
as St. Thomas points out, secular princes 
have the right of making regulations more 
strict and definite than the precepts of 
the natural law, in order to promote the 
welfare of their subjects. The natural 
law requires us to pay just debts, the 
prince may order them to be paid within 
a certain time and with certain formalities. 
The Church surely may take similar means 
of securing the spiritual well-being of its 
subjects. The law of nature imposes the 
duty of fasting: our spiritual rulers de- 
termine the time and the way in which 
this duty is to be performed. 

2. The Present Law of the Church.— 
All baptised persons who have completed 
their twenty-first year are bound under 
mortal sin (see Prop. 23 condemned by 
Alexander VII.) to observe the days of 
fasting. On these days they are required 
not to eat more than one meal, which 
must not be taken before midday. They 
may, however, take wine, &c., at discretion, 
for drink, according to the maxim received 
among theologians, does not break the fast, 
unless the drink be such as chocolate and 
the like, which are really intended to 
nourish rather than to satisfy thirst or 
maintain the animal spirits. Of course 
a person may by drinking wine in large 
quantities act against the spirit of the law 
and forfeit the advantages which fasting 
is intended to secure. Even at the full 
meal flesh meat is prohibited. Eggs, milk, 
cheese, &c., are only forbidden during 
Lent. Besides this single meal, the 
Ohurch permits a collation of about eight 
ounces, consisting of fruit, vegetables, 
bread, &c., or even of fish, provided that 
the fish are small, or that not more than 
two or three ounces of larger fish be taken. 
Custom, moreover, at least in England, 
allows about two ounces of bread to be 
taken at breakfast. Persons engaged in 
hard labour; the poor who have a diffi- 
culty in obtaining sufficient food at any 
time; those who are over sixty years of 
age; persons in weak health, &c., are ex- 
cused from the law of fasting. 

By a recent indult granted to the 
English bishops the use of milk, butter 
and cheese at collation on fasting days is 
permitted. 

3. History of Fasting—From the 
earliest times Catholics have observed 
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fasting days of precept. Tertullian, con- 
trasting the numerous fasts of the Mon- 
tanists with the less strict observance of 
Catholics, says of the latter, They think 
that in the Gospel those days are marked 
out for fasting during which the bride- 
m was taken away ”—t.e. the days of 
oly Week, alluding to Luc. v. 35. St. 
Jerome (Ep. An making the same com- 
parison between Montanists and Catholics, 
says, “ We fast one Lent according to the 
tradition of the Apostles.” St. Ambrose 
(Serm. 25) asserts that it is “no light 
sin” to break the fast of Lent. The 
Greek Fathers hold similar language ; and 
one of them, St, Epiphanius (“ Hær.” 75), 
tells us that Ærius the heresiarch was 
condemned because he maintained that all 
fasting on particular days was a matter of 
devotion, not of obligation. 

As to the manner of fasting, it may be 
said generally that there was less fo 
precept and therefore greater variety of 
custom ; but that still fasting in the early 
was much more severe than in the modern 
Church. Throughout East and West, 
Catholics abstained on fasting days from 
wine as well as from flesh meat, the 
former as well as the latter being only 

mitted in cases of weak health. The 

athers constantly put abstinence from 
wine and animal food on the same level. 
The days of Holy Week were known as 
days of xerophagy, or dry food (Epiphan. 
in “ Ex ait Fid” n. 22; “ Constit. Ap.” 
v. 17), 3 then the faithful were ac- 
customed to feed on bread and salt, to 
which some added vegetables. The meal 
was not taken before sunset (Greg. Nyss. 
“ Orat. in Princip. Jejun.”): till t 
time an absolute fast even from water was 
observed. Hence the ancient custom in the 
Latin Church of celebrating Mass duri 
Lent in the evening and encouraging 
the faithful to communicate at it. Dinner 
—t.e. the midday meal—and fasting were 
regarded in ancient times as 5 ; 
so mach so that in order to comply with 
the law of the Church which forbade 
fasting on Sundays, the ancient monks 
took their single meal on that day at noon. 
Usuall the faithful went to church on 
week-days in Lent at 3 p.m. for none, 
followed by Mass and vespers, after which 
they were at liberty to eat. We find the 
first traces of relaxation near the close of 
the eighth century. Theodulf, bishop of 
Orleans, in a Capitulary of 797, blames 
people who began to eat at the hour of 
none (3 P.M.) without waiting for office 
„or Mass. About the same time Charle- 
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magne introduced the custom of having 
none sung at his Court an hour before the 
usual time, in order to spare the courtiers, 
who dined after him at several tables 
in succession according to their rank. 
Ratherius, bishop of Verona, in the middle 
of the tenth century, speaks of this custom 
of dining at none as already established. 
St. Thomas (2 2nde, qu. 147, 7) fully re- 
cognises the lawfulness of this usage. He 
even considers it enough if the meal was 
taken about the hour of none, and makes 
allowance for persons in weak health 
who were unable to fast so long and 
needed dispensation to eat earlier in the 
day. The office of none, Mass and vespers 
were all concluded in the later part of the 
middle ages before three o'clock, and 
Paludanus and other schoolmen were so 
little aware of the ancient discipline of 
the Church on this point that they re- 


rmal | garded the old prohibition to eat before 


evening (“ ante vesperam ”) as meaning 
simply that the fast was not to be broken 
before the vesper office; thus completely 
ignoring the fact that the hour of vespers 
during Lent had been changed. Lastly, 
the rule of St. Thomas that the fast 
might be broken about none was inter- 
575 more and more loosely till, in 

500, we find the sy nodal decrees of 
Paris approving the modern custom of 
taking che meal at midday. The Greeks, 
according to Goar, have adopted the same 
relaxation. 

The word “collation,” in its present 
sense, marks another important change in 
the manner of fasting. St. Benedict in 
his rule requires his religious to assemble 
after supper and before compline and listen 
to“ collations”—+.e. conferences (of Cas- 
sian), the Lives of the Fathers, or other 
edifying books which were then read aloud 
by one of their number. Now, in an 
ancient monastic rule known as the “ Re- 
gula Magistri,” we find the religious per- 
mitted on the ial fasts of the order 
to partake together of wine and water in 
very moderate quantity; and in a chapter- 
general of abbots and monks held at Aix 
la Chapelle, in 817, the monks were per- 
mitted to drink before compline, even on 
fasts of the Church, if wearied by manual 
labour, the recitation of the office of the 
dead in addition to the ordinary office, or 
the like. This refreshment was taken just 
before the reading of the “collations; ” 
and in 1308, in a statute of the congrega- 
tion of Clugny, we meet with the word 
“ collation ” used for this refreshment. It 
was not till a still later date that any 
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solid food was taken on fasting days in 
the Western Church, except at the single 
meal. The Greeks, indeed, even in the 
eleventh century, ate of fruits and vege- 
tables in moderate quantity over and 
above the single meal, but Cardinal Hum- 
bert reproached them with breaking the 
fast by this very practice. St. Thomas 
an permits the use of “ electuaria ” out 
of the single meal on the ground that they 
were taken as medicine, not as food. In 
Gerson’s time, a collation of vegetable 
food was approved by custom. The rule 
of the Theatines, drawn up under Clement 
VIL, mentions these collations and the 
7 ai reading which accompanied them. 

he quantity permissible at collation has 
been gradually enlarged. St. Charles, in 
the rules which he made for his servants, 
only allows them a glass of wine with an 
ounce and a half of bread to be taken 
y a collation on the evening of fasting 

ays. 

(The present rules of fasting will be 
found in any modern treatise on Moral 
Theology. The principle of fasting, and the 

ractice of his own time, are explained by 

t. Thomas, Summa, 2 2ndæ, qu. 147. 
The sketch of the history of fasting given 
above, and the references, are taken from 
the “ Traité sur les Jeunes,” by Thomassin.) 

FATHER (TITLE OF) was given 
in early times to all bishops. The title 
of spiritual father was also used to desig- 
nate confessors, and thus an early Bene- 
dictine rule provides that none of the 
9 1 9 should become a spiritual father 
without leave from his abbot. Lastly, 
the head of a monastery was called 
Father, this name being of course a 
translation of the Oriental word abbot. 

A new use of the word Father came 
into vogue, owing to the changes which 
occurred in the monastic life. In almost 
all the Western orders of men it became 
the rule, instead of the exception, for the 
members to receive the priesthood, and 
thus the title of Father was given to all 
priests in religious orders. It marked 
their superior dignity, and served to dis- 
tinguish them from novices, students, la 
brothers, and the lke. Hence in all 
Catholic countries priests who are reli- 
gious or members of a congregation are 
called“ Father.“ Secular priests are, in- 
deed, so addressed in the Mass and in the 
confessional, but they ought not to re- 
ceive the title in common intercourse. 
This, at least, is still the custom on the 
Continent, and was till lately universally 
followed in England, nor does there seem 
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to be any reason for obliterating a con- 
venient and venerable mark of distinction. 
In Ireland, however, it has long been 
usual to speak of secular priests as Father. 

FATHERS OF THE CHURCH. 
The appellation of Fathers is used in a 
more general and a more restricted sense. 
In a general sense it denotes all those 
Christian writers of the first twelve cen- 
turies who are reckoned by general con- 
sent among the most eminent witnesses 
and teachers of the orthodox and Catholic 
doctrine of the Church. Taken in this 
sense, it includes some names on which 
there rests more or less the reproach of 
heterodox doctrine. Origen, whose works, 
as we have them, contain grave errors 
frequently condemned by the highest 
authority in the Church, is one of these. 
Nevertheless, his writings are of the high- 
est value for their orthodox contents. 
Eusebius of Cæsarea is another. Tertul- 
lian became an open apostate from the 
Catholic Church; yet his writings as a 
Catholic are among the most excellent 
and precious remains of antiquity. There 
are some others included among the 
Fathers in this greater latitude of desig- 
nation who have not the mark of eminent 
sanctity. 

In its stricter sense the appellation de- 
notes only those ancient writers whose 
orthodoxy is unimpeachable, whose works 
are of signal excellence or value, and 
whose sanctity is eminent and generally 
recognised, The following list includes 
the names of the most illustrious Fathers, 
according to the most exclusive sense of 
this honourable title :— 

First Oentury—St. Clement of Rome. 
Second Century—St. Ignatius, St. Justin, 
St. Irenæus. Third Century—St. Oy- 

rian, St. Dionysius of Alexandria. 

ourth Century—St. Athanasius, St. Hi- 
lary of Poitiers, St. Cyril of Jerusalem, 
St. Basil, St. Gregory Nazianzen, St. 
Gregory of Nyssa, St. P St. Am- 
brose, St. Optatus, St. Epiphanius, St. 
John Ohrysostom. Fifth Century—St. 
Jerome, St. Augustine, St. Cyril of Alex- 
andria, St. Leo the Great, St. Prosper, St. 
Vincent of Lerins, St. Peter Chrysologus. 
Sixth Century—St. Oæsarius of Arles, St. 
Gregory the Great. Seventh Century) 
St. fei ore of Seville. Eighth Century— 
Ven. Bede, St. John Damascene. Eleventh 
Century—St. Peter Damian, St. Anselm. 
Twelfth Century—St. Bernard. A com- 
plete collection of the works of the Fathers 
contains many more names than these. 
Moreover, it is plain that the Fathers of 
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the first six centuries, by the mere fact of 
their priority in time, are much more 
valuable witnesses to primitive faith and 
order, and that their writings are in a 
stricter sense sources of theological tradi- 
tion, than the works of those who came 
later, however illustrious the latter ma 
be. There is also a gradation of r 
among the Fathers, some having a much 
higher authority than others. As private 
doctors, no one of them has a final and 
indisputable authority taken singly, ex- 
cept in so far as his teaching is warranted 
by some extrinsic and higher criterion, or 
supported by its intrinsic reasons. 
witnesses, each one singly, or several con- 
curring together, must receive that cre- 
dence which is reasonably due in view of 
all the qualities and circumstances of the 
testimony given. Their morally unani- 
mous consent concerning matters pertain- 
ing to faith has a decisive and irrefragable 
authority. It has always been held that 
God raised up in the earlier ages of the 
Church these highly gifted, learned, and 
holy men, and endowed them with special 
and extraordinary graces, that they might 
be the principal teachers of the mysteries 
and doctrines of the faith. Their writin 
are the great source of light and truth in 
theology, after the Holy Scriptures. The 
authority of their doctrine, in the proper 
sense of that word, is nevertheless derived 
from the sanction of the Ecclesia Docens, 
the only supreme and infallible tribunal. 

FEAR OF GoD falls into two 
great divisions. Servile fear is the fear 
such as a slave might have for his master, 
and it looks to the punishments which 
God inflicts. Filial fear is the fear of 
sons; it consists in dread of offending 
God who is worthy of all love, and of 
being separated from Him by sin. 

If servile fear be so utterly servile that 
it is united with the will to sin if only it 
were possible so to do without risk of 

unishment, it is of course evil. But the 

ear of God’s punishments proceeds, ac- 
cording to the Council of Trent, from the 
Holy Ghost, disposes the sinners to justi- 
fication, and remains even in the saints 
while on earth and still liable to fall. Per- 
fect charity does, indeed, cast out fear” 
(1 John iv. 18), but it does this only 50 
far as a man perfected in the love of God 
has a growing knowledge that his con- 
science is free from sins which will incur 
the judgment of God, and has also an in- 
creasing confidence in God's mercy. The 
fear of God’s judgment still remains, and 
the saints more than other men were 


As | majesty. 
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ready to make the Psalmist’s words their 
own: “ Pierce my flesh with thy fear: for 
I am afraid because of thy judgments ” 
(Ps. cxviii.). 

Filial fear increases with the increase 
of charity, since the more a soul loves God 
the more it will fear offending Him, so long 
as there is any danger of doing so. Even 
this filial fear of offending God is absent 
in the case of the blessed, because they 
are not exposed to any such peril. But 
they are still said to fear God in the sense 
that they constantly recognise their own 
nothingness, and revere God’s infinite 
(See St. Thomas, “Summa,” 
2 2ndæ, qu. 19; Estius on 1 John iv.) 

FRASTS OF THE CHURCH. 
Days on which the Church joyfully com- 


memorates icular mysteries of the 
Christian religion or the glory of her 
saints. Such days have not been imposed 


on us, as on the Jews, by the express 
enactment of God, and in this as in other 
respects the Christian law is one of 
liberty. The whole life of a perfect 
Ohristian is, as Origen says, a perpetual 
feast, on which he dies to sin, rises with 
Christ, and receives the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit. But the Church has wisely insti- 
tuted recurring festivals, which impress 
the great truths of religion on our minds, 
and bid us remember that “we are the 
children of the saints.” ? 

At first the number of the Church's 
feasts was small. Easter, the Ascension, 
Pentecost were celebrated in St. Augus- 
tine’s time, and, as he believed, epee 


tradition. He was familiar with the 
feasts of Christmas and age . The 
feasts of martyrs were at first only local, 


and those of confessors were of later in- 
troduction even as local feasts. We may 
form some idea of the number of feasts 
during the first five centuries, from a 
Calendar of the African church published 
by Mabillon. It is, according to that 
great critic, the most ancient which we 
ssess, and it agrees in a remarkable 
egree with a list given by Possidius of 
St. Augustine’s sermons on the festivals, 
This Calendar notes feasts of African 
martyrs, and of some confessors. It men- 
tions also the feasts of certain martyrs 
not Africans—e.g. St. Stephen, St. Law- 
1 St. Paul reproaches the Galatians (iv. 10) 
for observing “days” gaa as the Sa 855 
“months (such as the Feast of the New Moon), 
„times (xaipods, annual festivals, such as 
the Passover), “ years” (such as the Sabbatical 
Year and Year of Jubilee, &c.). The reference 
is clearly to Jewish feasts. e Apostles them- 
selves observed “ days ”—viz. Sundays. 
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rence, St. Vincent, SS. Gervasius and 
Protasius, of St. James the Greater, of 
“the Holy Apostles,” of St. John Baptist, 
the Holy innocents: St. Andrew, St. Luke, 
and the Machabees. It gives no feast of 
the Blessed Virgin, nor is there a word in 
St. Augustine’s genuine works which 
would lead us to believe that such feasts 
were known to him. Thomassin thinks 
the multiplication of feasts and their 
more solemn observance must be attribu- 
ted in great measure to the monastic 
orders. 

(1) Feasts are divided into holidays of 
obligation (‘‘ festa fori”), on which the 
faithful are bound to hear Mass and rest 
from servile work, and holidays which the 
Church observes in the Mass and office 
without imposing any obligation on the 
faithful. 

(2) Again feasts are divided, accord- 
ing to their rank, into doubles, semi- 
doubles, simples, &c. The following 
seems to be the origin of these names, 
Lanfranc speaks of double, simple, and 
semi-double offices. It was the custom, 
till late in the middle ages, always to re- 
cite the office of the feria [see FERIA], in 
spite of any feast which might occur on 
it. Hence on greater solemnities, clerics 
were obliged to recite a double office—one 
of the feria, another of the feast. These 
double offices were few in number: 
even the office for the feasts of the 
Apostles was not double. On lesser feasts 
the office was simple—t.e. the feast was 
merely commemorated—and on a third 
class of feasts the office of the feria and 
feast were welded into one, much after 
the fashion of the modern breviary offices 
for certain Sundays in the Octave—e.g. of 
the Ascension. These last offices were 
called semi-double. As time went on 
the ferial gave way more and more to 
the festal offices, and we find Durandus, 
who died in 1296, usi the words 
“double,” “ semi-double,” simple, in a 
new sense. He applies the word “ double,” 
not to the two ocsi recited on one day, 
but to the single office of a feast on which 
the antiphons were doubled—+.e. repeated 
fully at the beginning and end of a psalm. 
On semi-doubles, half of the antiphon 
was repeated before, the whole after the 
pam in other words, it was half doubled, 

e office for simple feasts differed little 
from that of the feria. The practice of 
taking the hymn on simples from the 
common of saints and reciting the Sun- 
day psalms at lauds only dates from 
Pius V. 
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In the modern office-books the doubles 
are further subdivided into doubles of the 
first class, doubles of the second class, 
11 08 doubles, and ordinary doubles. 

e object of this division is to determine 
which of two feasts must give way to the 
other, should both fall on the same day. 
Further, certain t feasts have octa ves 
i. e. are celebrated throughout eight days, 
and on the eighth with 55 solemnity. 
Lastly, feasts are moveable or immoveable, 
according as the time of their celebration 
is fixed for a particular day of the civil 
year, or calculated from Easter. 

The Pope or General Councilsmay make 
feasts of obligation for the whole Church; a 
bishop may do so for his own diocese, 
after consulting the clergy and faithful. 
But a bishop cannot, on his own authority, 
institute new feasts, alter the breviary or 
missal, nor can he change the rank of 
feasts—e.g. by ing a semi-double a 
double—except by Apostolic indult or 
leave from the Con tion of Rites. 

(See Thomassin, “ Traité des Festes; 
Gavantus with Merati’s notes; and Probst, 
“ Brevier und Brevier-gebet.” There was 
a celebrated controversy between Granco- 
las, who explained the origin of the terms 
“double,” “simple,” &c., from the old prac- 
tice of reciting two offices, and Guyetus, 
who argued that the term “double” re- 
ferred to the doubling of the antiphon. An 
account of the arguments of both is given 
by Merati on Gavantus, P. II. sec. ili. cap. 
2. The view of Probst, which we have fol- 
lowed, does justice to the facts adduced 
on either gide.) 

TEBRONIANISM. A name given 
to certain views on the constitution of the 
Church and the relations of Church and 
State, which may be roughly described as 
an exaggeration of Gallicaniam, They 
were propounded in the middle of last 
century by an author who assumed the 
name of Febronius. 

IIis real name was John Nicolas von 
Hontheim. He was born of a noble 
family at Treves in 1701, and studied 
canon law with t diligence at 
Louvain, under the famous Van Espen. 
The principles which Hontheim learned 
from his professor evidently left a lasting 
impression on his mind, for Van Espen 
was remarkable for his spirit of opposition 
to Rome no less than for his undoubted 
talents and learning. Having taken his 
Doctor's degree in law, Hontheim returned 
to his native city and lectured on the 

1 He would not accept the bull Unigenitus,” 
and had to flee from Louvain. 
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“Di ” in the University of Treves 
from 1732 to 1738. Ten years later, he 
was consecrated suffragan or auxiliary 
bishop of Treves with a title tn partibus, 
and under three successive Prince-Arch- 
bishops exercised great influence, both on 
the spiritual administration of the arch- 
diocese and on the temporal government of 
the electorate. He was justly esteemed 
for his exemplary life, : 5 ite of en- 
grossing occupations, he found time to 
write and publish two learned works on 
the history of Treves; nor was it till he 
had reached old age that he did anythin 
to tarnish his fair name. In 1763 a took 
appeared under the following title:—“‘ De 
Statu Ecclesis et de legitima Potestate 
Romani Pontificis, liber singularis ad 
reuniendos dissidentes in religione Ohris- 
tianos compositus. Bullioni. The real 
name of the author remained for a con- 
siderable time unknown, and at this day 
the name of Febronius, which occurred to 
Hontheim as a nom de plume because his 
niece was called Febronia in religion, is 
familiar to many who never heard of 
Hontheim himself. The book, however, 
soon became notorious. It put into shape 
opinions which were exceedingly popular 
at the time—nowhere more so than among 
German Oatholics. 
Ohrist, according to Febronius, had 
conferred the power of the keys on the 
whole body of the faithful, although it 
was to the prelates of the Church that 
the actual administration of the power 
was committed. Each bishop, as a suc- 
cessor of the Apostles, received his power 


straight from God, and ae Do au- 
thority to sen 8 nse, ju eresy, and con- 
secrate other ishopa. eter, indeed, and 


his successors, were endowed by Christ 
with the primacy, but through this 
primacy, which, 4 the way, was not 
necessarily attached to the Roman see, 
the Pope was superior to his brethren in 
the episcopate, only so far as a metropolitan 
is superior to the other bishops of his pro- 
vince. Moreover, although the Pope was 
superior to any single bishop, the body of 
the episcopate was superior to him. He 
could do nothing against the canons, his 

wer being confined to watching over 
their execution. An appeal might always 
be made from the Pope to a general 
council, since the Pope was not a supreme, 
and much less an infallible, judge; nor 
could it be said that a council without the 
Pope was like a body without its head, 
since the Pope had to exercise his primacy 
in the Church, not over it. Without the 
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consent of the Church, he could issue no 
laws of universal obligation, and it was 
idle to try and enforce such laws by 
threatening the disobedient with excom- 
munication. True, partly by the conces- 
sions of the bishops themselves, still more 
oy T extortion, the power of the 
oly had grown to monstrous dimen- 
sions; but it was high time to restore 
primitive discipline. To effect this, it was 
the duty of the bishops to refrain from 
pee in their dioceses such Papal 
ulls as were injurious to episcopal au- 
thority, while secular princes ought to 
romote the same end by convoking 
eneral Councils, and by availing them- 
selves of the Placet and appel comme d'abus, 
and by open refusal to submit. 

These propositions are manifestly 
opposed to Catholic doctrine, and they 
are not even consistent with each other. 
The book, moreover, was every way un- 
worthy of its author, for it shows no 
sign of the learning which he actually pos- 
sessed. What he said, had been said before 
by Richer and by the Spaniard Tostatus, 
but Febronius does not seem even to have 
had recourse to them, and was content to 
draw from Dupin. Clement, XIII. con- 
demned the book on February 27, 1764, 
although only some of the German bisho 
— among whom, however, was the Arch- 
bishop of Treves—prohibited it in their 
dioceses. Many refutations appeared, of 
which the most famous are the “ Antife- 
bronio” of the Jesuit Zaccaria (Pisaur. 
1767, 4 vols. 8vo., “ Antifebronius vindi- 
catus, Cæsen. 1768, 4 vols. Svo), the 
“ Italus ad Febronium” of the Capuchin 
Viator a Cocaleo (Luc. 1768, Trident. 
1774), and the “ De Potestate Ecclesiastica 
Summorum Pontificum et Oonciliorum 
generalium liber, una cum vindiciis auctori- 
tatis pontifici contra opus Just. Febronii,” 
by eter Ballerini (Veron. 1768, 4to). 

ebronius defended himself under various 
new pseudonyms, such as Justinianus 
Novus, Joannes Olericus, Aulus Jordanes, 
&c. Further, he was energetic in at- 
ree de to have his principles realised, 
for he had a great part in the composition 
of a document in which the three ecclesi- 
astical Electors of Germany protested 
against Papal interference in their dio- 
ceses. This document was addressed to 
the Emperor in 1769. That same year 
Clement XIII. died, and the troubles 
which embarrassed his successor, Clement 
XIV., prevented him from taking any 
fresh step in the matter. 

So things stood till 1778, when 
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Pius VI., feeling the need of more strin- 
nt measures, pointed out to the Arch- 
ishop of Treves that Febronius must 
make a formal recantation or else fall under 
the censures of the Church. With great 
difficulty Febronius was persuaded to give 
a general explanation of his meaning, 
which explanation was sent to Rome and 
returned as insufficient: At last, the 
Pope and the archbishop persuaded him 
to make a specific retractation of erroneous 
propositions in his book, which by this 
time had gora to six volumes. Pius VI. 
announced the good news in the con- 
sistory, and communicated it to the 
Catholic Courts. They, however, and 
ermal the Courts of Vienna and 
adrid, regarded it as anything rather 
than good news, and the“ Gazetta Uni- 
versale” of Florence charged the Pope 
and the Prince Archbishop with tyranny, 
Febronius himself with cowardice and 
hypocrisy. Thereupon, the archbisho 
ressed his auxiliary to explain himse 
urther, and accordingly Febronius did 
before the clergy of Treves assert the 
reality of his conviction that he had 
fallen, although unwittingly, into error. 
Unfortunately, the documents printed b 
Wyttenbach and Müller in the thi 
volume of their “Gesta Trevirorum ” 
show that Febronius did not really and 
thoroughly renounce his errors. In 1781 
he published a commentary on his re- 
tractation (“Justini Febromu J Cti Com- 
mentarius in suam Retractationem Pio VI. 
Pont. Max. Kal. Nov. Ann. 1778 sub- 


missam.” Francof. 1781, 4to) which con- 


tained many aa which must 
have been highly offensive to the Pope. 
Pius VI. handed it for examination to 
Cardinal Gerdil, who replied to it in his 
treatise headed, “In Commentarium a 
Justino Febronio in suam Retractationem 
editum Animadversiones,” and to be found 
in volume xiii. of his collected works. 
But Febronianism appealed to prejudices 
and interests against which learned 
treatises could avail little. The notorious 
Church reforms of Joseph II. may be 
fairly called Febronian, and the Ems 
Congress in 1786 acted on similar prin- 
ciples. The Archbishops of Cologne, 
Treves, Mayence—all of them secular 
princes as well as ecclesiastical dignitaries 
—and the Archbishop of Salzburg were 
offended at the sending of a Papal nuncio 
to Munich, and the eae | of the nuncio 
Monsignor Pacca at Cologne. Accor- 
dingly, they appointed representatives 
who met at Ems and drew up a “ Punc- 
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tation ” in 23 articles, the object of which 
was to make the archbishops practically 
independent of Rome. The Pope’s power 
was to be reduced to that which Feb- 
ronians supposed him to have exercised in 
the first tiree centuries. Exemptions of 
religious orders were to be annulled; no 
recourse was to be had to Rome for 
dispensations ; the bishops were no longer 
to take the oath of obedience to the Holy 
See; Papal bulls ate to 19 S e A 
ority till approved and published by the 
bishops. Owing to ihe irona of the 
nore and his representative, Pacca, as 
well as to the oyalty of the inferior 
bishops to Rome, and their dread of 
archiepiscopal autocracy, the threatened 
schism came to nothing, and in 1789 the 
three episcopal Electors acknowledged 
the right of the Holy See to give dispen- 
sations and send nuncios. Febronius, 
Who was already a very old man, does 
not appear to have taken any active part 
in the contest. He died in peace with the 
Church on September 2, 1790. In a short 
time the French Revolution changed the 
face of Europe, and Febronianism, though 
remnants of it lingered on to our own 
day, has never since been the occasion of 
any serious danger in the Church. 
FERIA. A name given in the eccle- 
siastical calendar to all days of the week 
except Sunday (“Dies dominica”) and 
Saturday (“Sabbatum”). It seems strange 
that the title of Feria or feast should be 
given todays which are not feasts, or at least 
are not considered as such, so far as they are 
called Feri. The explanation given in the 
breviary (Feast of St. Silvester, lect. vi. ), 
that clerics are to be free from worldl 
cares and keep a perpetual feast to j 
scarcely suffices, and perhaps is not in- 
tended, to account for the actual origin of 
the name. The true explanation is pro- 
bably this. The Jews were accustomed to 
name the days of the week from the Sab- 
bath, and thus we find in the Gospels such 
expressions as unam sabbati,” piay ro- 
caBBarwy,' “the first day from the Sab- 
bath, or, in other words, the first day of the 
week. The early Christians reckoned the 
days in Easter week in the same fashion: 
only as all the days in that week were 
holy days, they called Easter Monday, not 
the first day after Easter Sunday, but the 
second feria or feast-day; and as every 


1 In Rabbinical usage, the word “Sabbath ” 
became equivalent to week, and hence in Rab- 
binical language (adopted in the Gospels) 
nwa M is our Sunday. 
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Sunday is a lesser Easter, the practice pre- 
vailed of calling each Monday “ feria se- 
cunda,” each Tuesday, “ feria tertia,” and 
soon. Feris are divided into greater and 
less. The latter give place to any feast- 
day within an octave or vigil, without 
even being commemorated. The “ greater 
feriæ are the week-days of Advent and 
Lent, the Ember Days and Monday (not 
Tuesday) in Rogation Week. Ifa simple 
feast falls on such a feria, the ferial office 
and Mass are said, the feast being only 
commemorated,' and if a double, semi- 
double, or day within an octave coincides 
with the feria, the festal office is, indeed, 
said, but the feria is commemorated. The 
privilege granted by Apostolic indult of re- 
citing a votive office on certain days of 
the week or month cannot be made use of 
on these greater feris. 

Some, moreover, of the greater ferise 
are privileged, and this is the case with the 
days of Holy, Easter, and Whitsun weeks, 
as also with Ash Wednesday. They ex- 
clude any feast of however high a rank, 
and cause it to be transferred to another 
day. This must be understood of the cele- 
bration in choir, for the obligation of rest- 
ing from servile work and hearing Mass on 
holidays of obligation usually? remains, 
even if that holiday falls on a greater 
feria. (Gavantus, with Merati’s Notes, 
P. II. sect. iii. cap. 5.) 

FEUDUM ECCLESIASTICUM. 
By an eeclesiastical fief was meant, strictly 
speaking, a domain belonging to the 

hurch, which the bishop, abbot, or other 
355 pamer as a fief to a prince, 
n, knight, or other secular person, in 
return for protection, escort, and other 
similar services. The bishop, &c., retained 
the suzerainty in the name of the Church, 
and the infeoffed person did homage to him 
as his vassal. Tithes were also regarded as 
a feudum ecclesiasticum. By an improper 
use of the term it was extended to the 
secular estates granted in fief to the 
Church. (Ferraris, Feudum.) 

FEVILLANTS. [See CISTERCIANS. | 

FILIOQUE. [See CREEDS. | 

FINAL PERSEVERANCE is de- 
fined by Billuart (“ De Grat.” diss. viii. a. 5) 
as that great and special gift in virtue of 
which a man remains in a state of grace 
till the moment of death. The Council of 


1 If a vigil coincides with a greater feria, 
the office is of the feria alone; the Mass is of 
the vigil with a commemoration of the feria. 

2 Usually ; for if the Annunciation falls on 
Good Friday or Holy Saturday, all obligation 
of observance ia transferred. 
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Trent (Sess. vi. can. 16 and cap. 13) teaches 
that no one without special revelation can 
know for certain that he will persevere, 
and also that we are utterly unable to 
secure this gift by merits of our own. It 
comes from the grace of God, “ who is able 
to establish him who stands so that he may 
continue to stand, and to re-establish him 
who falls.“ The teaching of the council is 
confirmed by reason and Scripture. To merit 
a gift from God, it is necessary that God 
should promise to bestow the gift in ques- 
tion, as a reward for good works. No such 

romise has been made. On the contrary, 

cripture reminds the just that they must 
work out their salvation “with fear and 
trembling,” and warns him who stands“ to 
take heed lest he fall.” 

It is possible, however, to obtain this 
gift by prayer and good works, which 
appeal, not to the justice, but to the liberal- 
ity and kindness of God; and some theo- 
logians speak of final perseverance as ob- 
tained in such cases by merit “de congruo.” 
In this sense St. Augustine (“De Dono 
Persever.” cap. 6) says we can merit 
final perseverance by prayer (“ suppliciter 
emereri”), ö 

FINDING OF CROSS. bes Cross. } 

FIRST-FRUITS. By the law of Moses 
the first-fruits of man, of animals, and of 
“whatsoever thou hast sown in the field, 
were owed to the Lord. A command was 
given to Aaron, as representing the priestly 
caste—" For the first-born of man thou 
shalt take a price, and every beast that. is 
unclean thou shalt cause to be redeemed.” ? 
In another place? the Levites are said to 
be taken by the Lord in commutation of 
this price (“I have taken them instead of 
the first-born that open every womb in 
Israel”), but it was still required that a 
first-born son should be presented to the 
Lord in the Temple, and redeemed by the 
payment of five shekels.* The firstlings of 
clean beasts—cows, sheep, and goats—were 
not to be redeemed, but offered in sacrifice; 
and of the meat, the consecrated breast 
and right shoulder were assigned to the 
sons of Aaron. Of this meat only the 
males in the priestly families were to par- 
take ;* but the first-fruits of the produce of 
the land were given “ to thee, and to thy 
sons, and to thy daughters, by a perpetual 
law.” The Levites themselves, though, 


being without land, they could not offer 


“ first fruits of the barn-floor and the wine- 
press, ° yet were instructed to offer the 
1 Ex. xxiii. 16. 
5 Num. viii. 16. 
5 Num. xviii. 10. 


2 Num. xviii. 15. 
4 Grotius, ad Luc. ii. 28. 
6 Num. xviii. 30. 
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first-fruits of the tithes paid to them by 
the children of Israel to the Lord—that is, 
“the tenth part of the tenth.” 

A Hebrew tradition mentioned in the 
body of the canon law assigns some part of 
the crop not less than a sixtieth, and not 
more t a fortieth, as the proportion 
which ought to be given as first-fruits. In 
substance, the obligation to offer first- 
fruits, which is equivalent to an intention 
of sustaining the Church and its ministers 
with our temporal goods, is still valid under 
the new law; but in form itis not binding, 
except in cases where they are demanded 
under an ancient custom. (Ferraris, 
Primitia.) 

FISTULA (also saris gi st 7 15 
mus, pugillaris). A pipe through which the 
faithful used 9 n blood of Christ 
from the chalice. This manner of com- 
municating is mentioned in the most 
ancient man Ordines (the oldest is 
attributed by Mabillon to the time of 
Gregory the Great), and a curious relic of 
this custom remains to this day. At Papal 
Masses, the deacon brings the Precious 
Blood to the Pope, who takes it through 
a fistula. 

FLAGELLANTS. So called from 
the scourges (flagella) which they carried 
in their processions, and with which they 
lashed their bare arms and shoulders. 
They first appeared in the thirteenth 
century, an age when Christian architec- 
ture reached a height of eo and 
perfection never since equalled, and ex- 
traordinary sanctity revealed marvels of 
grace and divine power before unsus- 

ted, but. in which, also, the reign of 

aw being but imperfectly established, the 
world was often startled from its pro- 
priety by the N of monsters of 
cruelty and lust, like Eccelin da Romano 
and his brother, whose touch was con- 
tamination and their very existence a 
curse. No human arm seemed able to 
reach far enough, or strike hard enough, 
to punish a twentieth part of the crimes 
that were committed. God appeared to 
be the one refuge left. Numbers of per- 
sons—men, women and children collected 
together; they veiled their faces and un- 
covered their shoulders; in each town 
that they entered, forming a melancholy 
procession, they sought by tears, groans, 
and voluntary penance—singing peniten- 
tial songs the while—to appease the 
divine wrath; the sound of the lash was 
continual, and blood flowed abundantly. 
The first association of Flagellants ap- 
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and agitation which their p ings at 
first excited would almost surpass belief; 
everywhere they were joined by crowds 
of fervent neophytes. The rule of the 
association was that every person should 
remain a member of it during thirty-three 
days, in honour of the thirty-three years 
of the life of our Lord. A contemporary 
writer says that, whatever might 
alleged against them, neverthe by 
this means many who were at enmity 
were reconciled, and many good things 
were done.” The secular governments, 
after a time, observing that the Holy See 
and the bishops in general did not en- 
courage the movement, began to prohibit 
the llant processions. ter the 
black death (1348) the Flagellants again 
appeared. They now gave way to many 
extravagances; their leader spoke of a 
mysterious letter which had fallen from 
heaven and been found at Jerusalem, in 
which Jesus Christ promised to be 
gracious to all penitents in the processions 
of Flagellants, “ because their blood was 
eee with ent aril oa VI. 
re them; but they appear in, 
aad for the last time, about the date of 
the Council of Constance, among the 
canons of which is one condemning their 
excesses. 

FLECTAMUS GENUA (“Let us 
bend our knees”). Words used by the 
deacon before the collects in the office of 
Good Friday and in certain Masses. The 
subdeacon immediately afterwards says 
“ Levate” (“ rise, literally “raise them 
up,) and the ministers at the altar do so, 
having knelt on one knee for a second. In 
ancient times each summons came from 
the deacon; the people Imelt, and a longer 
space was allowed for silent prayer. 
(Benedict XIV. “ De. Miss.” ii. 5.) 

FLORENCE, COUNCIL OF.’ Se- 
veral remarkable attempts to heal the 
schism of the East and West were made 
during the fourteenth century. In 1339, 
Andronicus III. Palseologus sent the 
Abbot Barlaam to negotiate with one of 
the Avignon Popes, Benedict XII.; but 
the Pope would not listen to Barlaam's 
pro —viz. that the churches should be 
united, while the dogmatic differences 
remained as they were. New attempts 
at reconciliation were made by John V. 


1 Quoted by Milman, Latin Christianity, 
book xl. chap. 2. 

2 This is the usual name, because at Florence 
the chief work of the council was done; but in 
reality it met first at Ferrara and ended at 

8 l 


peared at Perugia in 1260. The sympathy | Rom 
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Palwologus, who was hard pressed by 
the Turks, The emperor himself became 
a Catholic in 1869, but his example was 
not followed by the clergy or the people. 
At last John VI. Palæologus was re- 
duced to straits which made him see the 
impossibility of saving the Byzantine em- 
pire without help from the Western 
Ohristians, The Turks had taken Adrian- 
ople, and his throne was already totter- 
ing beneath him. In his extremity he 
was willing to negotiate for peace with 
the Catholic Church. Nicolas of Ousa 
went to Constantinople and smoothed the 
way for reconciliation. No doubt, there 
was also a real desire for unity and 
doctrinal agreement among many of the 
Greeks, apart from the political motives 
which induced them to come to terms 
with the Latin Church. One of the 
Greek ecclesiastics expressly said at a 
council held for preliminary consultation 
at Constantinople that a union on merely 
political grounds would not last. At 
the. end of November 1437, 700 Greeks 
sailed from the Bosporus. The emperor, 
the Patriarch Joseph of Constantinople, 
deputies from the other Patriarchs, en- 
trusted by them with complete power 
to act as their representatives, and 
Bessarion, the famous archbishop of 
Nice, were among their number. On 
February 8, 1438, they landed at Venice. 
Early in March they reached Ferrara, to 
which the Council of Basle had been 
transferred, and were received with great 
solemnity by the Pope, Eugenius IV. 
On April 9th the council was opened, and 
the discussion on the addition of the 
word“ Filioque” to the Creed began. It 
lasted for fifteen sessions, after which, 
partly because the plague had broken out 
at Ferrara, part] use the Florentines 
wished to have the council in their ci 
and offered to supply the Pope wit 
money, which he sorely needed for the 
maintenance of the Greeks, the council 
was transferred thither. At Florence the 
council continued to sit from 1439 to 1442. 
First of all, the great dogmatic a 
tion on the procession of the Holy Ghost 
was decided. The Greeks accepted the 
Latin terminology—viz. that the Holy 
Ghost proceeds from the Father and 
the Son, when its real meaning was 
explained to them. The Latins fully ad- 
mitted and the council defined that the 
Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father and 
the Son as from one principle and by a 
i The Latins, moreover, 


ingle spiration. 
fully allowed the orthodoxy of the Greek 
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terminology—viz. that the third Person 
roceeds from the Father through the 
n; and this expression also was Ls eal 
by the Council. Other points of difference 
were next discussed. It was defined that 
the body of Christ is truly consecrated 
either in leavened or unleavened bread, 
Latins and Greeks being required to fol- 
low in this matter the custom of their 
5 churches; further, that such 
souls as have departed in God's grace, but 
without having done penance enough for 
their sins, are detained in Purgatory, and, 
while there, are assisted by the sacrifices, 
prayers, and good works of Christians on 
earth; that, on the other hand, souls per- 
fectly purified or, like infants just ba 
tised, needing no purification, go straight 
to heaven and see God face to face, 
whereas the souls of those who die in 
mortal sin descend at once to hell. The 
discussions on the primacy of the Roman 
bishop were much more long and keen. 
John of Torquemada (Turrecremata), John 
of Ragusio, and Ambrose Traversari were 
the great advocates of the Papal preroga- 
tives. At last, however, the council de- 
fined that “the Holy Apostolic See and 
Roman Pontiff hold the primacy over all 
the world; that the Roman Pontiff is the 
successor of Peter, prince of the Apostles ; 
that he is the true vicar of Christ, the 
head of the whole Church, the father and 
teacher of all Christians; and that to him 
in [the person of] blessed Peter full power 
has been committed by our Lord Jesus 
Christ of feeding, ruling, and governing 
the universal Church; as also (quemad- 
modum etiam, xaf ôv rpdrov)! is con- 
tained in the acts of œcumenical councils 
and in the holy canons.” On 1 5, 
1439, all the members, except Mark of 
Ephesus and the bishop of Stauropolis, 
signed the Decree of Union pala | the 
above e 5 the evening D 125 
same the Greeks again a 
fore the Pope, and N declared 
their belief that the transubstantiation of 
the bread and wine in the Mass is effected 
by the words of consecration, thus aban- 
doning the opinion which ascribed the 
change to the erixànoıs or invocation of 
the Holy Ghost. The Decree of Union 
was solemnly published next day (Sunday) 
in the Cathedral of Florence, being read 


1 Recent examination of the original docu- 
ment signed with the aoran of the Greek 
emperor, and preserved at Florence, removes all 
shadow of doubt that this is the true reading. 
Four or five original copies bear the same 
witness, 
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aloud by Cardinal Julian in Latin, and b 


Bessarion in Greek. On August 26, 1439, 


the Greek emperor left Florence. 

The union effected was of short dura- 
tion. Joseph, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
had died during the council; his suc- 
cessor, Metrophanes, who was well dis- 
posed to the union, died shortly after it, 
in 1443. Mark of Ephesus and other 
enemies of unity were active in their 
intrigues, and it was not till 1452 that 
Oardinal Isidore, the fugitive metropolitan 
of Kiew and legate of Pope Nicolas V., 
succeeded in having the Florentine decrees 
acknowledged and promulgated in the 
church of St. Sophia. But on May 29, 
1453, the Turks took Constantinople, and 
the Sultan Muhammed II. appointed the 
anti-Roman Gennadius to the Patri- 
archate. In 1472 the decrees of Florence 
were formally repudiated by a schismatical 
council at Constantinople. 

Other Orientals besides the Greek 
schismatics were reunited with the 
Church during the course of the council. 
In 1439 the Armenians, in 1440 a part 
of the Jacobites or Monophysite Chris- 
tians, were received into Catholic com- 
munion, and Eugenius IV. issued special 
instructions for them which are still 
extant. After Eugenius had returned to 
Rome, in 1443, the council was still con- 
tinued and sessions held in the Lateran 
church. At the second session of the 
council after it had been transferred to 
Rome, in 1445, Timothy, the Chaldean or 
Nestorian Metropolitan of Tarsus living in 
Cyprus, with his clergy and people, made 
their submission to the Pope, and about 
the same time the Maronites in that 
island became Catholics. 

For a time certain Gallican divines 
denied the claims of Florence to rank as 
a General Council, because they held that 
the Pope exceeded his powers in trans- 
ferring the council from Basle to Fer- 
rara. Even at Trent the French refused 
to admit the Florentine definition on the 
Papal authority. But the learned Gallican 
Natalis Alexander points out that the 
Pope has the right to modify and dispense 
from the canons of councils, if public 
necessity or the good of the Church re- 

uires him to do so. He argues further 
that the “sounder. part of the Fathers of 
Basle consented to the removal of the 
assembly from Basle to Ferrara. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that such doubts 
have long since ceased to be possible 
among Catholics, 

The Acts of the Council have perished, 
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but we possess (1) a minute history in 
the form of Acts, written in Greek, and 
evidently by a Greek member of the 
council. Hefele, Frommann, and {other 
scholars attribute the history to Doro- 
theus of Mitylene. It will be found in the 
collections of Mansi or Hardouin, with a 
Latin translation by the Oretan 5 
(2) A history agreeing in all the most 
important points with the one just men- 
tioned was published, in 1638, by Jus- 
tiniani, Custos of the Vatican Library. 
This history is drawn up, partly from 
notes made by the Papal ad ocali 
Andreas de Sta. Cruce,who was present at 
the council, partly from other documents 
in the Vatican archives and in other Ro- 
man libraries., Hardouin has printed 
Justiniani’s history in his collection. 
(3) A history by Syropulus, a Greek 

riest and dignitary of Constantinople. 

yropulus was present at the council 
and signed the Decree of Union, but he 
was from the first a secret, and soon be- 
came an open and most bitter, enemy of the 
council. A very inaccurate Latin trans- 
lation from a Paris MS. was published by 
the lican Robert Creyghton, at the 
Hague, in 1660. The best modern history 
of the Council is by Hefele (vol. vii.). 

FORTY HOURS. [See EXPOSITION 
OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT. | 

FORUM BCCLESIASTICURE. 
The tribunals of the Church are of two 
kinds, internal and external. The in- 
ternal forum is the tribunal established 
in the sacrament of penance, where the 
coercive power is the Holy Ghost acting 
on the conscience, the penitent is his own 
accuser, and the confessor, guided by 
Moral Theology, remits or retains sin, 
exacts satisfaction, and directs restitu- 
tion, according to the circumstances of 
each case. [PENANOR. } 

Under the name of forum externum is 
included every exercise of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction external to the tribunal of 
penance. The judicial office in the ex- 
ternal forum belongs to bishops in their 
respective dioceses, metropolitans in the 
cases assigned to them by the canons, 
and su ey, and universally to the 
Holy i ut a previous question 
arises—viz. Is the exercise of an exter- 
nal coercive jurisdiction a right inherent 
in the constitution of the Church? Is it 
not rather an encroachment on the rights 
of the civil power? It will be found on 
a close examination that this is part of 
a larger question—viz. Whether the 
Church instituted by Jesus Christ really 
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a native and supreme authority, 

el—not subordinate—to the supreme 
authority of the StateP Ifthe Church is 
and ought to be thus independent, then 
the right of making laws for the govern- 
ment of her children not liable to the 
revision of the civil power cannot be 
denied to her; and if she has the right of 
legislation, she must also possess that of 
coercive jurisdiction, since in human so- 
ciety it is useless to pass laws if one has 
not the power of enforcing them. But if 
Christ never meant his Church to be an 
independent society, these rights could not 
be claimed for her. Among Protestants 
it is generally held that the Ohurch pos- 
sesses no power originally and absolutely 
independent of that of the State. The view 
of Puffendorf, or some modification of it, 
is still generally accepted, according to 
which the Christian Church is a kind of 
college or society within the State—in 
which all the members, gua Christians, 
are equal, and can meet together as in 
other colleges to elect officers, ‘transact 
business, adopt rules and by-laws, and so 
on—but which has no power of passing 
laws, administering justice, condemning, 


or punishing. 

"Catholic teaching, grounded on Scrip- 
ture and tradition, rejects so 5 a 
view of the Church which God Incarnate 
founded upon earth, and endowed with 
supernatural power and grace. To Peter 
and the other Apostles Christ gave the 
power of binding and loosing. He 
commanded them to go and teach all 
nations ; He promised to be with them all 
days even to the consummation of the 
world; He said that while the things of 
Cæsar were to be rendered to Cæsar, the 
thi of God were to be given to God; 
finally He declared, He that heareth you 
heareth me, and he that despiseth you 
despiseth me.“! He promised to build 
his Church on Peter, and that against 
this Ohurch, which St. Paul calls the 
pillar and the ground of truth,“? the 

tes of Hell should not prevail. There 
15 not the slightest hint anywhere that 
Christ intended that these powers should 
be exercised in subjection to the civil 
power. We find abundant evidence that 
the Apostles and the early Church freely 
exercised the powers thus committed to 
them, not in preaching, converting, and 
working miracles only, but also in the 
three specific modes with which we are 
concerned—viz. in making laws, in 
jadging, and in punishing. At a synod 

! Luke x. 16. ? 1 Tim. iii. 15. 
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publicly held in Jerusalem to decide 
whether the Gentile Christians were to 
be obliged to receive circumcision, a de- 
cision was arrived at which was to all 
intents and p a law—which was 
promulgated under the formula “ It 
seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to 
us !—and which St. Paul enjoined his 
converts to obey, as being “ precepts 
of the apostles and ancients.” The powers 
of judging and punishing were exercised 
in the cases of Ananias and Sapphira, 
Elymas the sorcerer, and notably in that 
of the incestuous Corinthian.? Following 
the example of the Apostles, the bishops 
in the first and every succeeding age of 
the Church have been accustomed to 
meet in synod and enact canons—that is, 
ecclesiastical laws, concerning every reli- 
gious interest and duty of man; and they 
never considered it incumbent on them to 
submit these laws for the approval of the 
civil power. The emperors themselves 
often endorsed the doctrine of eccle- 
siastical liberty. Arcadius and Honorius, 
in one of their Constitutions; say, 
“Whenever the cause is one of religion, 
it belongs to the bishops to judge; and 
the Theodosian Code contains an explicit 
direction in the same sense.“ In the early 
ages of the Church the judicial office was 
largely exercised by episcopal synods, in 
which important cases of heresy, immor- 
ality, &c., were tried and decided, and 
the punishments of excommunication, 
deposition, suspension, d ation, or 
imprisonment were inflicted. In course 
of time ordinary cases came to be heard 
in the individual bishop's court, whilst 
cause majores—t.e. those of bishops—were 
reserved to the Holy See. At the same 
time a settled mode of procedure with 

officials became established in the 
e aad ee courts. By the twelfth centu 
this change had been generally effi j 
and still continues substantially in force, 
though, in some cases, the regular ofticials 
and procedure are necessarily dispensed 
with to a greater or less degree, accord- 
ing to the position of the Church in dif- 
ferent countries. 

It will be admitted that the right 
of legislation draws with it the judicial 
power; if the Church one, she 
possesses also the other. But it has been 
contended that the sanctions of her 
Judicial decisions ought to be of a spiritual 
nature only, and as such should involve 
no suffering to the criminal except either 

1 Acts xv. 28. 2 1 Cor. v. 8. 
3 Soglia, lib. iv. cap. 1. 4 Soglia, «bi sup, 
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within the self-accusing conscience, or in 
another world. The Church may have 
courts, it is said, but she may not enforce 
the decisions of these courts by temporal 
penalties ; if these are required, she must 
ask the civil power to apply them. Mar- 
silius Ficinus maintained that “the 
Pope, or the whole Church taken col- 
lectively, cannot punish any man, how- 
ever wicked he may be, with a coercive 
punishment, unless the Emperor give 
them authority to do 80.“ But this 
was condemned as erroneous by John 
XXII., and a similar opinion promulgated 
by the too-famous synod of Pistoja was cen- 
sured by PiusVII. in the bull “ Auctorem 
fidei.” To admit such a doctrine would 
be tantamount to condemning the heroic 
bishops of the early Church, who feared 
not to depose an Arius or a Dioscorus 
against the opposition of the civil power. 
For certainly deposition is a “coercive 
unishment,” and in numerous instances, 
if the leave of the State had been waited 
for before inflicting it, it would never 
have been inflicted at all. Even while 
all along asserting her independence, we 
know what the Church has had to suffer 
at the hands of heretical and despotic 
princes; what, then, would have become 
of Ohristianity if she had admitted that 
she had no right of punishing except by 
their hands? What has lately Saprene 
in the Anglican community may help us 
to answer the question. The Anglican 
bishop of Natal in South Africa published 
books in which he was said to have 
denied the inspiration of Scripture. A 
synod of his brother bishops met at 
Capetown and deposed him. But the 
Anglican Church is grounded on an 
Erastian principle: its supreme head on 
earth is the temporal sovereign ; hence 
the deposed bishop found it an easy 
matter to enlist the secular courts on his 
side, and after eighteen or twenty years 
he still occupies the see of Natal! 
Miserable as are the present times, such 
a scandal could scarcely now happen 
within the Catholic Church. 

The punishments inflicted in the forum 
externum are of various kinds: ides 
those already enumerated (excommuni- 
cation, deposition, &c.), they include, or 
have included, stripes, fines, and rele- 
gation toa monastery. It is the general 
opinion of canonists that they should be 
H as not to involve the shedding A 

lood—citra sanguinis effusionem; an 
this because the Church can never, like 
1 Soglia, iv. 1, 6. 
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human justice, merge the consideration 
of the possible reformation of the offender 
m that of what is required for the safety 
of society, and to deter others from doing 
the like. The Holy Office, in the day of 
its most unsparing severities, did not 
itself inflict the death-penalty on those 
whom it sentenced, but delivered them 
over to the secular arm. Practically it 
amounted to much the same thing; but 
the reason of this was that secular go- 
vernments in those days sincerely bs 
lieved that the heretic not only sinned 
against God, but was also a dangerous 
offender against human society. It may 
be rejoined that the ecclesiastical author- 
ities not only shared in this opinion of 
the rulers, but by their writings and 
exhortations partly caused it. This can- 
not be denied; but it may probably be 
held that they did so in their civil 
oa eau as members of a community, 
rather than in their ecclesiastical capacity, 
as churchmen. With regard to stripes, 
the change in manners scarcely permits 
of its being included at the present da 
sa ecclesiastical punishments, Wi 
regard to fines, the canonists prescribe 
that they should be imposed with great 
caution, and so that no icion can 
arise that the judges or officials derive 
any benefit from them. 

Lay encroachment and usurpation 
have laboured to destroy the network 
of ecclesiastical jurisdiction which for- 
merly overspread Europe. In the day 
of their power the canonists, I 
generally, comprehended well the limits 
of the two Jurisdictions, and never 
encroached systematically on the temporal 
domain; the lawyers, on the peat 
taking advantage of the decline of faith, 
and the confusion caused by the heresy of 
northern Europe, have everywhere en- 
croached on the ecclesiastical domain, 
and laboured to substitute their various 
systems of local law for the jurisprudence 
founded on divine revelation, the tra- 
dition of the Church, and general reason. 
They say, indeed, that their jurisprudence 
is guided by the principles of universal 
morality, and ask what more is needed ? 
Even if this were true to the fullest 
extent, it would not follow that the civil 
courts should assume jurisdiction in 
spiritual causes. Morality—justice— 
must be the norm of every endurable 
jurisdiction set up amongst men; but it 
will not take us far enough: for man is 
not only c morum, but also 
religionis. Jurisprudence requires not only 
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a rule but an end. This end, for the 
Roma’n jurists, was found in the arbitrary 
pleasure of the prince (quod principi 

t, &c.); for modern jurists, it is 
found in the arbitrary pleasure of a 
majority. In either case the general 
good of the community is the real end, 
which is supposed at one period to be 
best attained through despotism, at an- 
other through universal suffrage. This, 
which is the highest end of man conceived 
as living in time, is treated by the un- 
believing governments of the day as if it 
were his sole end. His religious destiny 
is absolutely ignored, and the jurispru- 
dence which rests on the assumption that 
he has such a destiny is trampled upon 
and suppressed. To lawyers and officials 
of this stamp it does not appear unjust to 
disperse religious congregations and con- 
fiscate their property, because they do 
not consider the temporal welfare of 
society to be promoted by their existence, 
and they will not allow the reality of 
any higher end. In the middle ages the 
lawyers admitted that the jurisprudence 
of the Church was informed by a loftier 
aim than their own, and the two systems 
were administered side by side with—on 
the whole—extraordinary success and 
advantage. (Ferraris, Forum Ecclesi- 


astum.) 
FOUNDATION. [Seo BENEFICE, 
In the 


ENDOWMENT, ESTABLISHMENT. | 

FRANCE, CHURCH OF. 
articles CIVIL CONSTITUTION OF THE 
CLERGY and CONCORDAT, the transition, 
during the French Revolution, from the 
ancient ecclesiastical order in France to 
the present state of things was briefly 
described. Some account of the organi- 
sation and working of the modern church 
of France, will be attempted in the pre- 
sent article. 

Since the commencement of the Second 
Impire in 1852, the dioceses of Metz and 
Strasbo have been lost to France; on 
the other hand, the Savoyard dioceses of 
Annecy, St. Jean de Maurienne, and 
Tarentaise, with the archdiocese of 

Jhambéry, have been annexed to it, and 
Algiers, which was then subject to the 
Archbishop of Aix, has been erected into 
an archiepiscopal see, with the suffragan 
sees of Constantina and Oran. There are 
now in France and her dependencies 
eighteen archbishoprics,' and seventy-two 

1 Viz. Aix, Alby, Algiers, Auch, Avignon, 

5 Bourges. Cambrai, Cha - 
béry, Lyons, Paris, Rheims, Rennes, Rouen, 
Sens, Toulouse, and Tours. 
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bishoprics. The number of the parochial 
clergy amounts to upwards of forty thou- 
sand. They are divided into Curés and 
Desservants, and the distinction between 
the two classes is important. The Con- 
cordat between Napoleon and Pius VII., 
made no mention of Desservants; it merely 
stipulated that the priests serving the 
cures should receive certain emoluments. 
In this, nothing but bare justice, or rather 
a small instalment of justice, was asked 
from the State; for the “ traitement” or 
annual grant was to replace the far larger 
income from tithes and other Church pro- 
perty, which had been confiscated during 
the Revolution. But if every parish priest 
should receive a decent stipend, the govern- 
ment considered that it would not have 
made a good bargain. It was accordingly 
resolved to recognise as priests for the 
purposes of the above-mentioned article, 
a trae generally, only the curés of the 
chief places iu the several cantons! in 
France. These curés cantonaux, were 
about 3,500 in number; they were, and 
still are, divided into two classes, the 
stipend for the first class being 1, 500, that 
for the second 1,200 francs per annum. 
Under each curé cantonal are usuall 
several vicaires. The priests serving all 
the other churches within the canton, 
are called Desservants. They are first 
mentioned in the Organic Articles [Cox- 
CORDAT], where it is said that they shall 
be under the surveillance of the curés— 
d.e. the curés cantonaur. They were so 
for a time, but their real canonical 
position gradually prevailed, and a des- 
servant is now immediately under his 
bishop, and is commonly called, and is, 
„M. le Curé” in his own parish, as 
much as the dignitary in the chef lieu 
de canton, to whom alone the law allows 
the title. Their position, however, is 80 
far different that, while the curé proper 
can only be appointed, and perhaps re- 
moved, by the bishop, with the approval 
of the government, the desservant is ap- 
pointed by the bishop alone, and can 
removed by him, on his own sole autho- 
rity. 

The religious orders and congregations 
which adorn the modern French church 
are very numerous; it is estimated that 
their members amount to 140,000, of 
whom about 20,000 are men and the rest 
women. 

The total amount of the annual grant 

1 A canton is a division of an arrondisse- 
ment, containing usually from ten to twenty 
communes. 
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from E 8 funds for the support of 
the ch clergy somewhat exceeds 
2,000,0002. sterling. The ecclesiastical 
buildings J in HE ee 1 8 
Fabrique [FA RIO]. The annu of a 
Acre dal is 900 francs, or 861. The com- 
mune is bound to provide him with a 
residence rent-free; if it is too poor to do 
this, the State will sometimes give assist- 
ance; but in most cases private subscrip- 
tions have to be resorted to. Every 
diocese has a great or upper seminary for 
the education of priests, and there are 
also about a hundred and fifty little 
seminaries, which give an education corre- 
sponding to that given in the State lycées, 
but under ecclesiastical management, to 
boys destined both for clerical and for secu- 
lar life. Of the orders and congregations, 
some—e.g. the Lazarists, the Bulicians 
the Sisters of Charity, &c.—are recognised 
by the State, and may possess property 
and also acquire it by bequest, but under 
close and constant inquisition on the part 
of the department of Public Worship. 
The unrecognised congregations also have 
of late years acquired a great amount of 
property ; it is said that, taking the re- 
cognised and unrecognised congregations 
together, the value of their el ga ce 
ceeds a thousand million francs. With 
regard to political privileges, the French 
law recognises no distinction between 
cleric and layman; hence bishops and 
priests are capable of being elected to 
the Chambers. Chapters of canons are 
attached to the cathedrals, but the canon- 
ries are regarded chiefly in the light of 
a dignified provision for aged or distin- 
guished clergymen; the canons have no 
share in the government of the diocese. 
The old Ohurch tribunals, abolished at 
the Revolution, have not been revived; 
the bishops act ex informata conscientia, 
and there is no appeal for the inferior 
clergy except to Rome. Of the close, 
vexatious, and almost ridiculous character 
of the surveillance which the lay power 
exercises over the Church, some idea may 
be formed from the fact that the depart- 
ment of Worship undertakes the furnish- 
ing of a bishop's palace, and requires a 
yearly inventory, that it may know what 
tn expend in repairs and new purchases! 
(Wetzer and Welte; Statesman's Year 
Book for 1881.”) 
FRANCISCANS. This order takes 
its name from its founder, St. Francis of 
Asaisi, who died in 1226. The Life of St. 
Francis has been so frequently written 
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tion of those incidents in it which are con- 
nected with the rise and growth of the 
order. The saint had entirely broken with 
the world in 1206, when, being then in his 
twenty-fifth year, he had stripped himself 
of the clothes which he wore belonging to 
his father, and embraced a life of strict 
poverty. He lived for several years ina 
cottage near Assisi, in the practice of 
almost continual prayer accompanied by 
severe bodily discipline. In 1209 Bernard 
of Quintavalle, a rich merchant of Assisi, 
and Peter of Oatana, a canon in the cathe- 
dral of the same city, who had long wit- 
nessed and admired the heroic virtue of 
the saint, openly joined themselves to him; 
this is considered the date of the founda- 
tion of the order. A third disciple soon 
appeared in Giles of Assisi, who was after- 
wards beatified. The rule which the 
saint at first prescribed to his followers is 
not now extant: it consisted, says Alban 
Butler (October 4), “ of the el coun- 
sels of perfection, to which he added some 
ings necessary for uniformity in their 
manner of life. He exhorts his brethren 
to manual labour, but will have them con- 
tent to receive for it things n for 
life, not money.” In the later editions of 
the rule this prohibition against the hand- 
ling or use of money, even by the inter- 
vention of a third person, was maintained. 
“ He bids them not to be ashamed to beg 
alms, remembering the poverty of Christ ; 
and he forbids them to preach in any place 
without the bishop’s licence.“ In a larger 
(extant) version of the rule he laid down 
twenty-seven precepts, all of which several 
Pontiffs have declared to be binding on the 
friars of the order under pain of mortal 
sin. They prescribe the particular means 
by which the vow of poverty is to be car- 
ried out, reguiate the dress to be worn, 
order that the friars shall go barefoot, 
specify the fasts to be Sene and enjoin 
a blind unlimited obedience to superiors 
for the love of God. The babit which he 
gave them was a grey gown of coarse cloth 
with a pointed hood or capuche attached 
to it, one under-tunic and drawers, and a 
cord round the waist. This costume 
closely resembled that worn by poor shep- 
kerds in that part of Italy. After several 
other disciples had joined him, the cottage 
at Assisi was found too small to hold 
them, and St. Francis was in doubt 
whether it was not the will of God—who 
had already announced to him in visions 


1 A curious discussion on the subject may be 
read in Pecock’s Repressor of over-much Wyting 


that we shall confine ourselves to the men- | [blaming] of the Clergy (1456) 
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that the destined work for him and his 
company was to preach and labour for the 
conversion of souls, and bring sinners to 
penance—that he should establish the 
order elsewhere. But about this time the 
Benedictines of the neighbouring monas- 
tery of Soubazo gave him a small plot of 
ground near Assisi called Portiuncula, on 
which stood an abandoned church dedi- 
cated in honour of Our Lady of the Angels. 
Francis would not accept the land as an 
absolute gift, but by the tenure of render- 
ing yearly to the Benedictines a basket of 
little fish, called laschi, caught in the 
stream that flowed hard by. From this 
humble site, which thus became the cradle 
of the order, thousands of monasteries 
were to be planted, missioners were to 
forth to all parts of the world to preach, 
toil, and in many cases suffer martyrdom for 
the gospel of Jesus Christ, and a vast 
multitude of doctors and holy prelates 
were to issue, by whom the purity of the 
faith was sustained, and its principles 
methodised and applied. In 1210 St. 
Francis went to Rome to obtain the con- 
firmation of his rule. The Sovereign Pon- 
tiff at that time was Innocent III. At 
the first interview he rejected the saint's 
petition. Francis humbly withdrew ; but 
the same night the Pope dreamt that he 
saw a palm spring up from the ground be- 
tween his feet and wax gradually till it 
became a great tree; at the same time 
an Impression was borne in upon his mind 
that by this palm tree was designated the 
petitioner whom he had repelled the 
ay before. The Pope ordered that search 
should be made for him; Francis was 
found, and, being brought before the Po 
and the Cardinals, expounded in simple 


but glowing language the plan and aims 
of his institute. The Pope was much 


moved, but some of the Cardinals thought 
that the poverty required surpassed the 
strength of man. Francis betook himself 
to prayer, and at the next interview Inno- 
cent granted him a verbal approbation of 
his rule. The Pope declared that he had 
seen in a dream the Lateran basilica tot- 
tering to its fall, but sayed by a poor de- 
spised man, who set his back against the 
wall and propped it up. “Truly,” said 
he, “here is that man who, by his work 
and teaching will sustain the Church of 
Christ.” The above particulars are taken 
from the Lifo of the saint by St. Bona- 
venture, who heard them from the Pope's 
nephew. Some years later, St. Francis 
drew up the rule in a more compendious 
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form, and in this shape it was solemnly 
ratified by Honorius III. in 1223. 

It is difficult to realise in this nine- 
teenth century the extraordinary attraction 
which the example and preaching of St. 
Francis exercised on his contemporaries. 
Long before the final confirmation b 
Honorius III., the Friars Minors (suc 
was the name which the founder in his 
humility chose for them) had made their 
way into the principal countries of Europe, 
preaching penance and founding convents. 
St. Francis himeelf visited Spain in 1214, 
was well received by Alfonso IX., the 
eee of St. Louis of France, and 
ounded houses of his order at Burgos and 
other places. In 1216 he sent Pacifico, 
who had been a ¢rouvére and was called 
the “king of verse, to France, Bernard of 
Quintavalle to Spain, and John of Penna 
to Germany, besides many others whom 
he despatched to various parts of Italy. 
The noble instructions, full of divine light 
and evangelical fire, with which he dis- 
missed them—instructions on the whole 
so faithfully observed by his followers— 
go far to explain the wonderful success 
which has attended them in every age in 
doing their Masters work. ongst 
other things he said, Let your behaviour 
in the world be such that everyone who 
sees or hears you may praise the Heavenl 
Father. Preach peace to all; but have it 
in your hearts still more than on your lips. 
Give no occasion of anger or scandal to 
any, but by your gentleness lead all men 
to goodness, peace, and union. We are 
called to heal the wounded, and recall the 
erring. For there are many who appear 
to you limbs of the devil, who will be one 
day disciples of Jesus Christ.! 

The. missions above 5 all 

rospered greatly, except that to Germany, 
which failed chielly — the friars dd 
not know the language. England wel- 
comed the messengers, Angelo of Pisa and 
eight others, whom the saint sent to our 
shores in 1219: landing at Dover in 1220, 
they formed their first convent at Canter- 
bury, and another soon afterwards at 
Northampton. The romantic story of two 
friars ee their way to Oxford, and 
beginning the great friary there (in St. 
Ebbe’s parish) may be read in the Monasti- 
con. London, at Coventry, and other 
places, there were famous Franciscan con- 
vents; the list will be given further on. 
So rapidly did the order increase that at 

1 Fleury, Hist. du Christianisme, ch. 7. 


2 Dugdale’s Mon., Angl. vol. viii. p. 1524 
(ed. of 1816). 
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the first gonna chapter, that called of 
at the Portiuncula in 1219, up- 


Mats, hel 
wards of five thousand friars were present. 
St. Francis, after receiving the 


Stigmata, died in 1226. The next Minister- 

General of the entire order was Elias of 

Cortona, an ambitious, restless man, of a 

tyrannical spirit. He relaxed the rule of 

poverty, admitting rents and foundations; 
e 


also mitigated the fasts, &c., and o 


pressed those who desired to keep up the 
original strictness of the rule. A long 
controversy arose, which ended in the 
division of the order into two great 
branches, Conventuals and Observantines 
—the former living in large convents and 
following a mitigated rule; the latter living 
more in the manner of hermits, in low, 
to the 
a te rigour of the institute. The Re- 

llects, or Grey Friars, were a reformation 
tirst commenced by John of Guadaloupe 
in Spain in 1600. The Observantines re- 
ceived in France the name of Cordeliers. 
In 1380 the number of Franciscan monas- 


mean dwellings, and according 


co 


teries was estimated at fifteen hundred, 


containing ninety thousand friars. In the 


next hundred and fifty years they must 
have increased very much, for Hélyot 
states that in his time—that is, long after 
the destruction of the houses of the order 
in England and other northern countries, 
where they were once numerous—there 
were, of the first and third orders, seven 
thousand convents, with 120,000 friars ; 
and of the second order [see PooR CLARES), 
above nine hundred convents, with 28,000 
nuns. The superior of a Franciscan 
monastery is not called an abbot, but a 
guardian, Custos. The whole of the first 
order, comprising both observances, was in 
the time of Hélyot, divided into two 
families, the Cismontane and the Ultra- 
montane; each family contained several 
provinces, each province was subdivided 
into vicariates, and these into custodies, 
each of which consisted of a small group 
of convents. 

Volumes might be written on the 
labours, sufferings, and triumphs 
the Franciscan missioners; no order in 
the Church has su them in zeal for 
the propaganon of the gospel. St. Francis 
himself visited the Holy d, presented 
himself before the Sultan of Egypt (1220) 
and endeavoured to convert him ; and sent 
five friars to Morocco, who were all mar- 
tyred. Franciscans preached in Tartary 
about the middle of the thirteenth century, 
and in China and Armenia before the end 
of it. By a bull of Clement VI. (1342) 


of 
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the guardianship of the Holy Places at 
Jerusalem was committed to the order, and 
they still retain it. Franciscan missions 
were established in Bosnia in 1340, in Bul- 

ia about 1366, and in Georgia in 1870. 

e find them taking a large s in the 
conversion of the natives of the Canary 
Isles in and after 1423; they got into 
Abyssinia in 1480, and established a 
mission on the Oongo, which for a long 
time bore great fruit, about 1490. The 
order was instrumental in the discovery 
of America. Fr. John Perez de Marchena, 
guardian of a convent near Seville, himself 
a learned cosmographer, entered warmly 
into the designs of Columbus, and used his 
influence with Isabella the Catholic, whose 
confessor he had been, to persuade her to 
fit out the memorable expedition of 1492. 
In the following year Fr. John himself 
went to America, and opened the first 
Christian Church in the New World, at a 
small settlement in the island of Hayti. 
Not to speak of the Franciscan missions 
in India, Brazil, and Peru—in all which 
countries other orders effected yet more— 
it was Observantine friars who were wel- 
comed to Mexico by Cortes in 1528, and 
who, under their holy leader, Martin de 
Valenza, planted Christianity firmly in that 
empire, whence they went forth to preach 
the gospel in New Mexico (1580), in Texas 
(1600), and, lastly, in California (1769). 

The order of St. Francis has given five 
Popes, more than fifty cardinals, and an 
immense number of patriarchs and bishops 
to the Church. e great statesman 
Oardinal Ximenes was a Franciscan. 
Among the schoolmen, St.'Bonarenture, the 
Seraphic Doctor; Duns Scotus, the Subtle 
Doctor; Alexander of Hales, the Irre- 
fragable Doctor; and William of Ockham 
975 last three being natives of the British 

es), were members of this order. Its 
history is recorded in the elabora te 
“ Annals” of Fr. Luke Wadding, an Irish 
Franciscan of the seventeenth century. 

At the dissolution there were sixty-five 
Franciscan houses in England; the names 
are given below.! The English province 
was restored by Fr. Jennings, who founded 

! Henrion, Hist. Gén. des Missions Cathol. 


2 List of Franciscan Houses in England, 
taken from Dugdale and Tanner. 


Aylesbury Bridgnorth 
Babwell (Suff.) 10 Bridgewater 
Becmachen (Man) Bristol 
edford Caermarthen 
Berwick Cambridge 
Beverley Canterbury 
Bodmin Cardiff 
Boston Carlisle 


FRANKFORT, COUNCIL OF 


a convent at Douay about 1617; of the 
friars who went from it on the English 
mission, four 3 Bell, Heath, Bullaker, 
and Woodcock) were put to death for 
their religion by the Long Parliament 
between 1642 and 1646. Excluding 
ee [eee that article}, there appear 
to be at the present time four houses of 
Minorite friars in England—at Stratford, 
Clifton, Taunton, and West Gorton—and 
one in Scotland, at Glasgow. In Ireland 
there are fourteen houses of the first and 
two of the third order.! [For Franciscan 
nuns see Poor OLARES. | 
FRANKFORT, COUNCIL OF. At 
this, the first national council of Germany, 
convened by Charlemagne in 794, three 
hundred bishops and abbots? were present. 
Under the guidance of the English Alcuin, 
the council confirmed the condemnation 
of the Adoptionist heresy of Elipandus 
and Felix, pronounced at Ratisbon two 
ears before [ ADOPTIONISTS |, and also re- 
jected the decrees of the Second General 
Council of Nicæa which the Fathers of 
Frankfort knew only in a grosely erroneous 
translation. [See lconociasts. | 
FRANWES. [See MIssIONs. | 


Chester Newcastle 
Chichester Northampton 
Colchester Norwich 

20 Coventry Nottingham 
Doncaster Oxford 
Dorchester Plymouth 
Dunwich Pontefract 
Exeter Preston 
Gloucester 50 Reading 
Grantham Richmond (Sur.) 
Greenwich Richmond ( York.) 
Grimsby Salisbury 
Hartlepool Scarborough 

30 Hereford Shrewsbury 
Ipswich Southampton 
Lancaster Stafford 
Leicester Stamford 
Lewes Walsingham 
Lichfield 60 Ware 
Lincoln Winchelsea 
Llanvais (Anglsy.) Winchester 
London Worcester 
Lynn Yarmouth 

40 Maidstone 65 York 
Newark 
1 Namely, at— 
Drogheda Ennis 
Multyfarnham Killarney 
Athlone Limerick 
Dublin Waterſord 
Wexford Carrickbeg 
Thurles Clonmel 
Cork Galway 

and Tertiaries, at 
Clara Oran 


2 So Baronius, whom other writers have fol- 
lowed ; but this number, according to Hefele, is 
not to be found in the original accounts. 
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FRATERNAL, CORRECTION. 
An admonition which in certain circum- 
stances we are bound to give our neigh- 
bour in order to withdraw him from sin. 
The duty of so admonishing is founded 
on the natural law, which obliges us to 
help our neighbour in the necessities of 
his soul, and also on the command of 
Christ (Matt. xviii. 15), “If thy brother 
shall offend thee, go and reprove him 
between thee and him alone.” 

In order to be under such an obliga- 
tion, we must be certain that the sin has 
been committed ; we must have reason to 
think that it has not been repented of, 
and some reasonable hope that the cor- 
rection will do good. We must also have 
grounds for supposing that no one else 
who is equally fit with ourselves to give 
the correction is likely to do so. The 
admonition must of course be given with 
great prudence and charity. Bishops, 
parish-priests, parents, &c., are more 
strictly bound than others to the duty of 
fraternal correction. Many causes, such 
as inconvenience and loss, or even bash- 
fulness, may often excuse pees pereons 
oo) administering it. (St. Liguori, iii. 

, 2. 

FRATICELEY (lit. “little friars”). 
An heretical sect which issued from the 
Franciscan order in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, attracted many adherents and caused 

at confusion, chiefly in Italy and 
Sicily, and disappeared towards the end 
of the fifteenth century. The Franciscans 
were divided, soon after the death of their 
founder, into two great parties, one of 
which—represented by Elias, the second 
general—was favourable to some relaxa- 
tion of the rule in regard to poverty, while 
the other vehemently op the least 
abatement of the original rigour. The 
contention became so warm that the 
Popes were obliged to interfere, and re- 
served to themselves the right of inter- 
preting the Franciscan rule. Gregory 
IX., Innocent IV., Alexander IV., and 
Nicholas III. successively undertook this 
task, and settled the rule in such a modi- 
fied form as to allow the convents to 
possess the usufruct of landed estates, tho 
property in which was vested in the Holy 
See. This did not satisfy the rigorists, 
some of whom were so carried away by 
a false zeal as to forget the earnest and 
repeated precept of their founder, that his 
friars should be obedient to the IIoly See, 
and fanatically to declare that the Pope and 
the Church were in error. Among their 
leaders were Peter John Oliva, Raymond, 
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Peter of Macerata, Henry of Ceva, &c. 
Apostate Franciscans formed at all times 
the chief strength of the sect, but they 
were glad to accept the co-operation of 
laymen, and even of women, They 
wandered about Italy, Sicily, Greece, and 
countries further east, PODE that 
the Popes had ceased to be the vicars of 
Christ, and that the Church, corrupted by 
riches, had failed. They pretended to 
consecrate popes and bishops from among 
themselves. In their dress, and all about 
them that met the eye, they affected ex- 
treme poverty and simplicity; but a con- 
temporary writer, Pelagius the peniten- 
tiary of Pope John XXII., reports that 
this external sonal was the cloak of 
abominable vices. ‘The bull of John 
XXII. against them (1318) attributes to 
them various errors, some of which were 
revived by Wyclif sixty years later, and 
condemned by Gregory XI. and the 
Council of Constance. For instance, the 
bull of John XXII. gives as one of their 
tenets that “those who are regularly or- 
dained lose their power by their sins ;” 
and the council condemned as a Wyclifite 
error the proposition that “ The power of 
a temporal lord, of a prelate, or of a 
bishop, is null while he is in mortal sin,” ! 
Martin V. (1418) published a bull and 
took omer er measures 5 the 
sect, employing for this purpose the t 
9 hee St. John Capistran, whose efforts 
appear to have been crowned with signal 
success. 

FREEDOM OF WILL, says St. 
Thomas (“ Sum.“ i. qu. 83, a. 2), consists 
essentially in the power of choice. We 
are said to be endowed with free will be- 
cause we are able to accept one object, 
rejecting another; which acceptance we 

“choice.” A few words will explain 
the doctrine of the scholastic philosophers 
on this point and serve as the best intro- 
duction to the decisions of the Church. 

The will is an appetite which follows 
upon intellectual cognition, which tends, 
in other words, to the good apprehended 
and proposed by the mind. It is there- 
fore proper to intellectual beings, and 
wholly distinct from the animal appoi, 
which tend to good apprehended by the 
senses. Now, if the object apprehended 
by the intellect be purely and simply 
good, and seen only as such, the will tends 
to it of necessity, and there can in such a 
case be no question of choice or freedom. 

1 Fifteenth error, “ Nullus est dominus civi- 


lis, nullus est prælatus, nullus est episcopus, 
dum est in peccato mortali.” 
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No man can will to be unhappy or can 
help willing the objects which he only 
thinks of as n means of happiness. 
But a vast number of objects apprehended- 
by the intellect are neither perfectly nor 
in all respects bad or good. A virtuous 
act, for example, may involve self-restraint 
and suffering; the mind, influenced by 
the will, may fix its attention chiefly on 
this element of evil, and the will in its 
turn may reject the good act because of 
the physical suffering or evil which accom- 
panies it. So again, stealing may relieve 
a man from great discomfort, and here, 
again, the lesser gore may be chosen, ac- 
companied though it is by a moral evil. 
To the metaphysical arguments other very 
obvious ones may be added from psycholo- 
gical experience, e.g. the sense of sin if we 
choose wrongly, and the general feeling of 
all societies, in which criminals have been 
punished precisely on the ground that 
they were free and therefore responsible 


agents. 

The Reformers generally denied that 
man, after the fall, possessed free will; 
or, if ney admitted it in words, they ex- 
plained the freedom of the will to mean, 
not the power of choice, the power which 
the will has to determine its own acts, 
but a mere freedom from external re- 
straint (libertas a coactione). The same 
error was revived, though more cautiously 
asserted, by Baius and the Jansenists. 
On the other hand, it was defined under 
anathema by the Tridentine Council (Sess. 
vi. can. 5), that free will remains really 
and truly in man after the fall; and the 
true sense of this definition was frequently 
5 and insisted on by subsequent 

opes. 

FREEMASONRY. The system of 
the Freemasons, a secret order and pan- 
theistic sect, which professes, by means 
of a symbolical language and certain 
ceremonies of initiation and promotion, 
to lay down a code of morality founded 
on the brotherhood of humanity only. 
Some writers apply the term Freemasonry 
not only to the Fonni proper, but 
also to all secret organisations which seek 
to undermine Ohristianity and the political 
and social institutions that have Ohristian- 
ity for their basis. 

The origin of Freemasonry is disputed. 
The Freemasons themselves, in the lan- 

e of their rituals, assume the sect to 

ave begun its existence at the building of 
Solomon's Temple, but serious Masonic 
writers, as well as all writers of repute, 
declare this to be merely a conventional 
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fiction. Nor is any more value to be 
attached to the attempts that are occa- 
sionally made to find a link between the 

mysteries and Freemasonry. Some 
writers trace Freemasonry to the heresies 
of Eastern origin that prevailed during 
the early and middle ages in certain parts 
of Europe, such as those of the Gnostics, 
Manicheans, and Albigenses, some of 
whose mischievous tenets are, no doubt, 
apparent in the sect. The suppressed 
order of the Knights Templars, too, has 
been taken to have been the source of the 
sect; and this theory may have some 
countenance in the facts that a number of 
the Knights in Scotland illicitly main- 
tained their organisation after the sup- 
pression, and that it was from Scotland 
that Freemasonry was brought into 
France at the beginning of the last 
century. 

But it seems more in consonance with 
many known historical facts to trace the 
sect to the medieval guild of stonemasons, 
who were popularly called by the very 
name of Free ns. During the middle 
ages the various trades were formed, with 
the approbation of the Church, into guilds 
or close protective societies. In general 
no one was permitted to follow a trade for 
wages or profit, as gece journey- 
man, or master, until he had been made 
free of the guild representing that trade. 
Each guild had ite patron saint, and seve- 
ral guilds, it is certain, had each its pecu- 
liar ritual, using its own tools and tech- 
nical language in a symbolical way in the 
ceremonies of initiation and promotion— 
that is to say, in entering an apprentice, 
and at the end of his time declaring him 
a worthy fellow-journe or craftaman, 
Fe. The guild of Free Masons was singular 
in this: that it was a migratory one, its 
members travelling under their masters in 
organised bodies through all parts of 
Europe, wherever their services were re- 
quired in building. When first referred 
to they are found grouped about the 
monasteries, especially about those of the 
Benedictines. The earliest form of initia- 
tion used by the guild is said to have been 

ted by the ritual for the reception of 
a, Benedictine novice. 

The south of France, where a large 
Jewish and Saracenic element remained, 
was a hotbed of heresies, and that region 
was also a favourite one with the guild 
of Masons, It is aseerted, too, that as far 
back as the twelfth century the lodges of 
the guild enjoyed the special protection of 
the Kni hta Templars, It is easy in this 
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way to understand how the symbolical 
allusions to Solomon and his Temple might 
have from the Knights into the 
Masonic formulary. In this way, too, 
might be explained how, after the sup- 
pression of the order of the Temple, some 
of the recalcitrant Knights, b 
their influence over the Free Masons, wo 

be able to pervert what hitherto had been 
& harmless ceremony into an elaborate 
ritual that should impart some of the 
errors of the Templars to the initiated. A 
document was long ago published which 
purports to be a charter grunted to al 

of Free Masons in England in the time of 
Henry VII., and it bears the marks in 
its religious indifference of a suspicious 
likeness between Freemasonry then and 
now. In Germany the guild was nume- 
rous, and was formally recognised by a 
diploma granted in 1489 by the Empe- 
ror Maximilian. But this sanction was 
EO revoked by the Imperial Diet in 

So far, however, the Free Masons were 
really working stonemasons; but the so- 
called Cologne Charter—the genuineness 
of which seems certain —drawn up in 
1535 at a reunion of Free Masons gathered 
at Cologne to celebrate the opening of the 
cathedral edifice, is signed by Melanobthon, 
Coligny, and other similar ill-omened 
names. Nothing certain is known of the 
Free Masons—now evidently become a 
sect—during the seventeenth century, ex- 
cept that in 1646 Elias Ashmole, an 
Englishman, founded the order of Rose 
Croix, Rosicrucians, or Hermetic Free- 
masons—a society which mingled in a 
fantastic manner the jargon of alchemy 
and other occult sciences with pantheism. 
This order soon became affiliated to some 
of the Masonic lodges in Germany, where 
from the time of the Reformation there 
was a constant founding of societies, 
secret or open, which undertook to for- 
mulate a philosophy or a religion of 
their own. 

As we know it now, however, Free- 
masonry first appeared in 1725, when 
Lord Derwentwater, a supporter of the 
Ta Stuart dynasty, introduced tho 
order into France, professing to have his 
authority from a lodge at Kilwinning, 
Scotland. This formed the basis of that 
variety of Freemasonry called the Scotch 
Rite. Rival organisations soon sprang up. 
Charters were obtained from a lodge at 
York, which was said to have been of very 
ancient foundation. In 1754 Martinez 


Pasquales, a Portuguese Jew, began in 
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some of the French lodges the new d 
of “‘cohens,” or priests, which was afer 


wards develo into a system 
notorious Saint-Martin, and is y re- 
ferred to as French Iluminism. But it 
remained for Adam Weishaupt, Professor 
of Canon Law at the Univeraity of Ingol- 
stadt, in Bavaria, to give a definite shape 
to the anti-Ohristian tendencies of Free- 
masonry. Jn 1776, two years after the 
expulsion of the Jesuits from the univer- 
sity, he brought together a number of his 
pupils and friends, and organised the order 
of the Illuminati, which he established on 
the already existing degrees of Free- 
masonry. The avowed object of the 
Illuminati was to bring back manki 
beginning with the Iluminated—to their 

rimitive liberty by destroying religion, 
for which this newest philosophical inven- 
tion was 5 p substituted, and by re- 
shaping ideas of property, society, mar- 
i, Še, One of the uminati, a Sicilian, 
Joseph o, otherwise Cagliostro, 
organised what he called Cabalistic Free- 
masonry, under the name of the Rite of 
Misraim. He it was who in 1783 pre- 
dicted, as the approaching work of the 
Freemasons, the overthrow of the French 
monarchy. Indeed, Freemasonry was 
very active in the French Revolution, and 
assisted in bringing about many of the 
calamities which accompanied the great 
upturning of society. 

masonry in the meantime had 

split up into numerous sects, or “ rites,” all 
working to the common effort of destroying 
a belief in the divine revelation of Christ- 
ianity. In 178] a great assembly of all 
the Masonic rites was held at Wilhelms- 
bad, in Hanover, under the presidency of 
the Duke of Brunswick, which re to 
recognise Weishaupt’s system, but at the 
same time permitted the most mischievous 
tenets of Illuminism to be engrafted on 
the higher degrees of Freemasonry, espe- 
cially of the so-called Scotch Rite. About 
this time the Scotch Rite was established 
nt Charleston, S. C., by some officers of 
the French auxiliary army. The York 
Rite had been introduced into the United 
States by English colonists. 

Freemasonry in continental Europe 
has been the hatching-ground of most of 
the revolutionary societies, many of which 
were affiliated to the higher Masonic de- 
grees. In France the sect was officially 
recognised by the government of Napoleon 
III., but advanced Freemasons bore this 
unwillingly, as it involved restraint. An 
avowed belief in God was required for 
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initiation, but this requirement, throug 
the efforts of M. Macé, of the University 
was finally abolished in the convention of 
5 ns held at Paris, September 14, 
1877. 

A recent French writer maintains that 
Freemasonry is—unknown to most of the 
craft—managed by five or six Jews, who 
bend its influence in every possible way to 
the furtherance of the anti-Christian 
movement that passes under the name of 
Liberalism. Throughout continental Eu- 
rope, in the Spanish-American States, and 
in Brazil, Freemasonry has of late years 
again become very active. The war 
against the Catholic Church in Germany 
had no more bitter supporter than Free- 
5 If the Culturkampf was not 
directed from the lodges, at least nearly 
all its leaders were Freemasons. During 
“the Commune of Paris, in 1871, 
Masonic lodges took part as a body in the 
insurrection, marching out to the fight 
with their red banners. In France and 
Belgium the lodges have officially com- 
manded their members to assist the Ligue 
de Enseignement a league intended to 
bring about the complete secularisation of 
the primary public schools. 

n the English-speaking countries, 
however, Freemasonry has hitherto pro- 
tested its respect for government and esta- 
blished society, and it has not had any im- 
mediate action on politics, its members 
being usually found as numerous in one 
political party as another. But it has 
never failed indirectly to use its influence 
for the advancement of its members over 
others. lish-speaking asons 
have usually accustomed to regard 
the theism of their rituals as an 
amusing mummery rather than as a 
rage These Freemasons usually disown 
for their order any aims but those of 
a convivial and mutual-benefit society, 
but no one can fail to see that indiffer- 
entism in religion at least is one of the 
necessary results of English ing Free- 
masonry at its best. But the constant 
influx into the English-speaking countries 
of Jews and Continental Freemasons must 
necessarily impregnate the order with all 
the poison of the Continental sect. 

reemasonry is essentially opposed to 
the belief in the personality of God, whose 
name in the Masonic rituals veils the 
doctrine of blind force only governing the 
universe. It is also essentially subversive 
of legitimate authority, for by professing 
to furnish man an all-sufficient guide and 
help to conduct it makes him independent 
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of the Church, and by its everywhere ridi- 
culing rank in authority it tends, in spite 
of its occasional protests of loyalty, to 
bring all governments into contempt. 

The sect has been repeatedly condemned 
by learned and respectable men of all 
countries, Protestant and Catholic. Five 
bulls have been directed against it by 
name —viz. In eminenti,” Clement XII., 
1738; “ Providas,” Benedict XIV., 1751; 
“ Ecclesiam Jesu Christi,” Pius VII., 1821; 
“Qui graviora,” Leo XII., 1826; “Quanta 
cura,” Pius LX., 1864. 

FRIAR. The word is a corruption of 
the French frère, the distinguishing title 
of the members of the mendicant orders. 
The Franciscans and Dominicans, approved 
by the Holy See in 1210 and 1216 respect- 
ively, were the first friars ; to these Inno- 
cent IV. in 1245 added the Carmelites, 
and Alexander IV. the Augustinian her- 
mits (1256). Hence Chaucer, writing 
about 1390, speaks of “alle the ordrea 
foure.”' The Servites received in the fif- 
teenth century the same privileges as the 
four mendicant orders from Martin V. and 
Innocent VIII. 

FRONTAL (antipendium, pallium). 
An embroidered cloth which often covers 
the front side of the altar. The colour, 
according to the rubrics of the missal, 
should vary with the feast or season. In 
early times the altar was open in front, so 
that there was no need of such a covering, 
and even now Gavantus says it may be 
5 the altar is of costly mate- 

ial or fine workmanship. (Gavant. P. I., 
tit. xx.) 

FUNERAL (erequiæ). The follow- 
ing are the chief points in the funeral rite 
as prescribed in the Roman Ritual. The 
corpse is borne in procession with lights 
to the church. The parish-priest assists 
in surplico and black stole; the clerks 
carry the holy water and cross; the coffiu 
is first sprinkled with holy water and the 
psalm De Profundis” recited ; then the 
corpse is carried to the church while the 


1 Cant. Tales, Prol. I. 210. 
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“Miserere” is said. The coffin is then placed 
in the middle of the building, with the feet 
to the altar if the dead person was a lay- 
man, the head if he was a priest. Candles 
are ae round the coffin, and the office 
and Mass of the dead, followed by the ab- 
solution, accompanied by aspersion and 
incensation over the oe are said. Then 
another procession, and the corpse is carried 
to the tomb. At the grave the Bene- 
dictus ” is sung, with the antiphon, “I 
am the resurrection and the life,” and a 
prayer for the soul of the departed. The 

dy is sprinkled for the last time with 
holy water, just before the prayer. The 
funeral of infants is very different. The 
psalms said are of praise and thanksgiving, 
nor is there, of course, any prayer for the 
repose of the soul. The vestments used by 
the a oe are white, a crown of 
flowers is p on the coffin, and the 
church bells are not rung, or else with 
a joyful tone. The Ritual speaks of these 
rites as handed down by“ most ancient 
custom ;” and with good right. The custom 
of bearing the dead body to the grave with 
psalms, and the Mass for the soul of the 
departed, can be traced back to very early 
times ; indeed, the funeral procession is the 
oldest of all, being mentioned by Fathers 
such as Gregory Nazianzen, Jerome and 
Ohrysostom, who wrote in the age imme- 
diately following the heathen persecution 
of the Church. The last of these Fathers 
(Hom. iv. in Hebr.) notes the custom of 
carrying lighted torches at these pro- 
cessions, and as early at least as the sixth 
century (see Greg. Turon. “ Vit. Patr.” c. 
14) the cross was carried. The practice, 
on the other hand, of tolling the bell at 
funerals does not date beyond the eighth 
or ninth age. (See Smith and Cheetham, 
Article, Burials.) 

In the Greek rite, as given by Goar, the 
clergy kee bb Sn sing psalms by the 
corpse. The iss of peace is given to the 
corpse or at least to the coffin, end at the 
actual interment the priest sprinkles the 
coffin with earth and then with oil from 
the lamp, or else ashes from the censer. 


G 


GALILEO. The object of the pre- 
sent article is, not to write a Life of Galileo, 
but to give an account, as clear as our 
limits will permit, of the two condemna- 
tions of the doctrine of the immobility of 
th sun and the rotation of the earth, pro- 


nounced by the Congregations of the Holy 
Office (Roman een) and the Index, 
with special reference to the teaching and 
writing of Galileo in 1616 and 1633. 
After the most material facts have been 
narrated without comment, it will be 
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necessary to examine three separate points: 
1. What was the precise nature of the 
condemnation pronounced ? 2. What was 
the character of the considerations which 
appeared to the Pope and the cardinals to 
justify them in pronouncing it? 3. Was 
Galileo, as some writers have maintained, 
really put to the torture ? 

In 1618 the great astronomer, who had 
long inclined to the heliocentric! system of 
Copernicus, published a letter addressed 
to his friend the Padre Castelli, in which 
he says that it is not the object of God in 
the Holy Scriptures to teach us science 
and philosophy, and that the received 
Ptolemaic system could no more be re- 
conciled to the text of Scripture than the 
Copernican. Some time afterwards, in 
1615 he wrote a much longer and more 
important letter to the Grand Duchess 
Christina of Tuscany, in which he is said? 
to have endeavoured to accommodate to 
the Copernican theory the various pas- 
sages in Scripture which seem to be in- 
consistent with it. This letter was not 
published till 1636, but its tenor appears 
to have become known to many persons. 
Galileo visited Rome towards the end of 
1615, and was shortly summoned before 
the Co tion of the Holy Office. The 
original minutes, showing exactly what 
occurred, have been published by M. de 
lEpinois.s On February 25, 1616, Cardinal 
Millin reported to the Congregation that 
the Pope (Paul V.) had ordered that Oar- 
dinal Bellarmine should call Galileo before 
him, and should “ warn him to abandon the 
said opinion [of the immobility of the sun, 
&c.], and if he refused to obey, the Father 
Commissary .... was to lay a command 
upon him to abstain altogether from 
teaching or defending a doctrine and 
opinion of this kind, or from dealing with 
it [in any way].” If he was refractory, 
he was to be imprisoned—“carceretur.” 
The minutes of the following day show 
how all this was done, and an injunction, 
as above, laid upon Galileo; “in which 
command the said Galileo acquiesced, and 
promised to obey it.” The prohibition of 

1 The terms “ heliocentric” and geocent- 


ric,“ as oe ne systems which assume the 
sun or the earth respectively to be the fixed 
centre round which the planets revolve, are 
borrowed from two articles in the Dublin Re- 
view (believed to be by Dr. Ward), of which 
we have made free use in the present paper: 
one is headed Copernicanism and Pope 
Paul V.” (April 1871); the other, ‘Galileo 
and the Pontifical Congregations” (July 1871). 

? Hallam, Lit. of Europe, iii. 413. 

3 Les Pièces du Proces de Galilée, Rome, 
Paris, 1877. 
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the Pope was identical in intention’ with 
that contained in a decree of the Oon- 
gresenon of the Index dated a week later, 

arch 5, 1616. This decree first con- 
demns five theologico-political works, and 
then on to eay that it has come to the 
knowledge of the Sacred tion 
‘‘that the well-known doctrine—of Pytha- 


orean origin and wholly repugnant to 
fhe meted | ie the 
mobility of the earth and the immobility 
of the sun,” formerly taught by Copernicus 
and Diego of Astorga, “was now being 
spread abroad and embraced by many; 
.. . . therefore, lest such an opinion should 
insinuate itself any more, to the destruction 
of Catholic truth, it gave sentence ” that 
the books of Copernicus and Diego “should 
be suspended [from circulation] till they 
were corrected,” that the work of a certain 
Foscarini upholding the same opinion 
should be altogether prohibited and con- 
demned, “ and that all other books teach- 
ing the same thing were to be similarly 
prohibited.” 

That this decree was sanctioned and 
confirmed by the Pope it is impossible to 
doubt. The writer of the article Galtleo 
in the “ Encyclopædia Britannica” main- 
tains that its responsibility rests with a 
disciplinary congregation in no sense re- 
presenting the Church, and that it was 
never confirmed by the Pope. This view is 
untenable in view of the fact that in any 
decree of one of the Sacred Congregations 
confirmed and ordered to be ublished by 
the Pope, it is the Pope himself who 
5 the cardinals merely —if not 
always in his capacity of Universal Doctor, 
yet always in that of Supreme Pastor or 
ruler. That the decree was not confirmed 
by Paul V. there is not, so far as we know, 
the smallest shred of evidence for main- 
taining; and the onus pr ; rests on 
those who make an assertion so improbable. 

Galileo was thus estopped by a decision 
in which he had acquiesced, and which he 
had promised not to infringe, from pub- 
lishing anything more on the Copernican 
theory. Some years passed; Urban VIII. 
ascended the Papal chair in 1623 j he was 


an 1 tened man, of considerable learn- 
ing, and, as Cardinal Barberini, had had 


much friendly intercourse with Galileo. 
The philosopher visited Rome in 1624, 
and was received with great warmth and 
1 This is certain; for Bellarmine, in the 
certificate which he gave to Galileo in 1616— 
of which we shall again have occasion to speak 
—says that “the declaration made by the Pope, 
and published by the Sacred ion of the 
Index [italics ours], was notified to him,” &c. 
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kindness by the Pope. Soon after this he 
began to return to the forbidden subject ; 
in an essay on sun-spots he assum 

the fact of the sun’s immobility. In his 


famous Dialogo on the “System of the. 


World,” published at Florence in February 
1632, he spoke out still more plainly. The 
dialogue is carried on between three per- 
sons, Salviati, Sagredo, and Simplicio; the 
last being a well-meaning ignoramus, who 
sup the Ptolemaic side by arguments 
manifestly futile. At the conclusion of the 
work the question is in words left open; 
but the whole effect of the treatise is said 
to be that of a powerful and vehement de- 
fence of the Copernican theory. The book 
reached Rome at the end of February 
1682, and caused great excitement. The 
or was very angry; he said that Galileo 
been ill advised; that great mischief 
might be done to religion in this way, 
ter than was ever done before.! Ric- 
cardi, the Master ot the Apostolic Palace, 
whose licence Galileo had obtained for the 
printing of the book ,by representations 
which do not seem to have been quite 
straightforward, complained that argu- 
ments which Urban himself had used to 

Galileo against the Copernican theo 

were in the Dialogo placed in the mout 
of Simplicio, a ridiculous personage. The 
authority of Aristotle was in that age in- 
conceivably great, and Aristotle had be- 
lieved the earth to be immovable. The 
Peripatetics—so his followers were called, 
—flocked round the Pope, urged against 
Galileo the breach of his promise, and the 
insulting neglect of the prohibition of 1616, 
and pressed for the condemnation both of 
the k and ite author. Urban, still 
desirous of keeping the case out of the 
Inquisition, appointed a commission of 
theologians to examine and report on the 
book. Their report was submitted in 
September 1632; it was highly unfavour- 
able to Galileo. The Pope then wrote to 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany, in whose ser- 
vice Galileo was at the time, saying that 
the case must go before the Inquisition, 
and that the accused must come to Rome 
and stand his trial. After a considerable 
delay, which produced a stern letter from 
Urban (December 30, 1632) to the effect 
that if Galileo could travel at all he was 
to be sent up to Rome in chains, the 
philosopher departed from Florence and 
arrived in Rome about the middle of Feb- 
ruary 1633, taking up his abode at the 
Tuscan embassy. The trial came on in 
April; for ten days after its commence- 
1 L’Epinois, La Question de Galilee, p. 114. 
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ment Galileo was committed to the house 
of the fiscal of the Holy Office; but on his 
complaining that from his feeble state of 
health he could ill bear the confinement, 
he was allowed to return to the Tuscan 
embassy. 

The minutes of the Holy Office show 
that Galileo was examined on April 12 
and 30, May 10, and June 21. The report 
of the commissioners, one of whom was 
Melchior Inchofer, told heavily against him. 
Melchior said that the author of the 
Dialogo did not put the case in favour of 
the immobility of the sun “ hypothetice,” 
but “theorematice,” and that his having 
written in Italian, so that vulgares etiam 


homines ” might read it, made the matter 
worse. The disobedience to the command 


issued by the Holy Office in 1616 was also 
much dwelt upon; to which Galileo could 
only reply by putting in the certificate 
which he had obtained at the time from 
Bellarmine,’ and pleading that as the 
latter had not in this expressly referred to 
the injunction not to write any more on 
the question, he had forgotten all about it. 
It is probable that this was not believed, 
and that some intention other than one 
purely scientific was ascribed to him, as 
accounting for his open disregard of the 
prohibition of 1616. We read in the 
minutes for June 16, 1688, that the Pope 
ordered that Galileo should be questioned 
“concerning his intention, a threat even 
of torture being used to him; and that if 
he persisted in his statement (et si sustin- 
uertt), his abjuration having been first 
taken, he was to be condemned,” &c. 

On June 21 he was examined according 
to this instruction. Being asked whether 
he had not held the opinion [of the im- 
mobility of the sun] since the decree of 
1616, he said, “I do not hold and have 
not held this opinion of Copernicus since it 
was intimated to me by authority (con 
precetto) that I must abandon it; for the 
rest, I am here in your hands: you must do 
what you please.” He was then warned to 
speak the truth, otherwise tho torture 
would be applied. He answered, “I am 


1 The certificate ends thus—after stating 
that Galileo had made no abjuration, nor been 
ut to penance—" but only the declaration mado 
y the Pope and published by the Sacred Con- 
egation of the Index was solemnly notified to 
Fim, in which it is contained that the doctrine 
attributed to Copernicus that the earth moves 
round the sun, and that the sun remains in the 
centre of the world without moving from east 
to west, is contrary to the Sacred Scriptures, 
and therefore cannot be defended or held. In 
testimony whereof,” &c. 
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here to make my submission, and I have 
not held this opinion since the decision was 
given, as I have said.” He was then 
allowed to withdraw. The sentence was 
pronounced the next day in the convent of 
the Minerva. A full narrative of what 
sai may be read in o letter addressed 
y the Oardinal di S. Onofrio on July 2, 
1633, to the Inquisition of Venice.: The 
sentence o with the words, “ Whereas 
ant 15 T 1015 and 1616, stated that 
ings o an , Stated that 
the Holy Office appointed theologians on 
that occasion as qualificators, who reported 
to this effect :— 

1. That the sun is the centre of the 
world and immovable is a proposition ab- 
surd and false in philosophy, and formally 
heretical, as being expressly contrary to 
Holy Scripture. 

2 That the earth is not the centre of 
the world, nor immovable, but that it 
moves even with a diurnal motion, is in 
like manner a proposition absurd and false 
in philosophy, and, considered in theology, 
at least erroneous in faith. The accused 
is reminded that, after Bellarmine had 
advised and admonished him, the then com- 
missary of the Inquisition told him that 
he could not defend nor teach that doc- 
trine any more, either orally or in writing. 
In A germ the Dialogo he had mani- 
festly disobeyed the precept, and in con- 
sequence of the publication, the tribunal 
understood, the said opinion was gpreading 
cote and more. He 5 0 ingenu- 
ously in sayi pean) about the precept 
when he arplied for the licence to pant 
Mistrusting him, the tribunal had thought 
it right to proceed to the rigorous examen 
(“ rigoroso esame”) in which he had 
answered as a Catholic should (“ rispon- 
desti cattolicamente ”). “ We therefore,” 

roceeds the tribunal, “say, pronounce, 

eclare, &c., that you, Galileo, have made 
yourself vehemently er gt of heresy to 
this Holy Office—s.e. of having believed 
and held a doctrine false and contrary to 
the sacred and divine Scriptures.” He had 
therefore incurred all the usual penalties; 
nevertheless the tribunal rd. absolve 
him if he abjured and detested the said 
errors. But as a warning to others, they 
ordered: I, that his Dialogo should be 
prohibited: 2, that he should be “ for- 
mally ” imprisoned? during the Lares of 
the Holy Office; 3, that he should say 


1 Printed in Venturi’s Aſemorie e Lettere 
Inedite (Modena, 1818). 

3 Under restraint, but not in a material 
prison. 
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once a week for three years to come, the 
seven Mee psalms. Galileo then 
abjured the condemned opinion, and swore 
never to promote it in future, and to de- 
nounce to the Holy Office any whom he 
might find maintaining it. 

Harsh as this sentence sounds, the fact - 
is that Galileo was treated with little that 
can be called severity for the remainder of 
his life. He resided at first at Siena, 
afterwards in his own villa at Arcetri, 
near Florence. He was so far under re- 
straint that he was not allowed to go into 
the city, nor to remove elsewhere without 
permission ; but within his own house and 
gro ds he seems to have been left entirely 
ree. Milton visited him at Arcetri in 
1638 or 1639. There [t.e. in Italy] I 
found and visited the ous Galileo, 

wn old, a prisoner to the Inquisition.” ? 

erhaps Milton did not mean to mislead, 
but the common inference drawn from his 
words has been, that he found Galileo 
immured in the dungeons of the Inquisi- 
tion,® instead of living as a private gentle- 
man in his own country house. The 
philosopher died at an advanced age at 
Arcetri in 1642. 

Such, in brief outline, were the facts 
of this celebrated condemnation. Before 
considering the motives actuating those 
who pronounced it, let us examine what 
the sentence itself amounted to. Did the 
Roman Pontiff, at any stage of these pro- 

ings, pronounce er that the 
theory of Copernicus was wrong, and that 
the earth was the fixed centre of the world ? 
The writer in the “ Dublin Review ” already 
referred to appears to us to make it quite 
plain that the Roman Pontiff did nothing 
of the kind. Whether the decrees of Pon- 
tifical congregations on matters of doc- 
trine, in which there is a clause expressly 
asserting the Papal sanction, are or are not 
to be as ex cathedra and infallible 
judgments, is a point, according to the 
reviewer, on which theologians are not 
entirely agreed; but no one, he adds, has 
ever doubted that decrees not containing 
this clause are not to be regarded as de- 
cisions ex cathedra. Now, the decree of 


1 The clever fiction which makes him sa 
at this point, Eppur si muove (“And yet it 
[the earth] does move ), first appeared, ac- 
cording to the writer in the Exc. Brit., in an 
1 Dictionary, published at Caen in 

2 Ar itica. 

5 Thus Dr. Johnson says, in his Life of 
Milton, “ IIe had perhaps given some offence by 
visiting Galileo, then a prisoner in the Inqwisi- 
tion [italics ours] for philosophical heresy.” | 
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the Congregation of the Index of March 5, 
1616, does not contain the clause; it can- 
not, therefore, be regarded as defining er 


a. 

What, then, does the decree decide or 
doP It decides that the theory of Coper- 
nicus is “ false” and “ entirely contrary to 
Scripture,” and that the books which teach 
it are to be prohibited. To this must be 
added the language used by the Holy 
Office in the preamble of their sentence, as 
given in a previous aph. It is 
abundantly clear that both Pontifical con- 
gregations held that the opinion about the 
earth's motion now universally received 
was false and 5 to Scripture, and 
that no Catholic could hold it without 
falling into heresy. The reviewer main- 
tains that it was natural and inevitable 
that they ahould so regard it, seeing that 
the obvious sense of Scripture is unques- 
tionably opposed to the Copernican theory, 
and only “some overwhelming scientific 
probability ” (p. 159) could render it legiti- 
mate to override the obvious in favour of 
an unobvious sense. Later researches have 
supplied this overwhelming probability, 
and 5 all Oatholics now admit 
that the Holy Ghost for wise purposes 

TET 5 the sacred writers to 
express themselves in language which was 
literally true as understood by them, but 
was figurative in the highest degree as 
intended by Him.” (J.) 

The reviewer moreover contends that, 
although all Catholics were bound to as- 
sent to the decrees, they were not thereby 
obliged to hold the geocentric theory as an 
article of divine faith—+t.e. with an assent 
excluding all doubt. To maintain the con- 
tradictory of this proposition would be ab- 
surd, since the heliocentric theory was al- 
lowed to be proposed hypothetically, but the 
Church would never for a moment allow 
even the hypothetical maintenance! of an 
opinion contrary to an article of faith. For 
instance, what impossibility is greater than 
that, since 1854, the Ohurch should allow 
any Catholic theologian to maintain, as a 
hypothesis, that the doctrine of the Imma- 
culate Conception is untrue? But that 
the heliocentric theory might be hypo- 
thetically propounded after the decree of 
1616 is indisputable. For, first, Galileo 
deposed before the Holy Office in 1633? 
that in 1616 Cardinal armine spoke 


approvingly, both as to him and Coper- 
iieis, of their holding the opinion of the 


1 Breer for the purpose of a reductio ad ab- 
surdum, which of course is not here in question. 
3 L’Epinois, Les Pièces, &c., p. 60. 
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movement of the earth “er tione 
and not absolutely.” Secondly, the same 
Bellarmine declared in 1620, “that if a 
scientific proof of Copernicanism were dis- 
covered, Scripture should then be Coper- 
nically interpreted; ”? and the theologian 
Amort, writing in 1784, expressed himself 
to the same effect.? Thirdly, the report 
of Melchior Inchofer speaks of “the 
reasons by which Galileo assertively, 
absolutely, and not hypothetically .... 
maintains the motion of the earth;” 
whence it may be inferred to maintain it 
hypothetically would not have been cen- 
surable.® 

II. The meaning and effect of the 
decrees being what we have described, the 
question arises, Was there any urgent, and 
at the same time justifiable, motive for 
issuing them at all ? After all, it may be 
said, the opinion condemned by the decrees 
has come to be universally believed; was 
it not therefore a mistake, to say the least, 
to attempt thus to suppress it? Has not 
the logic of events proved that course to 
be wrong? Such questions as these will 
be differently answered according to the 
varying estimates which people may form 
of the value of a stable religious convic- 
tion. The Pope and the cardinals believed 
in 1616 that if everyone might freely 
teach, at universities or by printed books, 
that the earth revolved round the sun, a 
great weakening of religious faith would 
ensue, owing to the apparent inconsistency 
of such teaching with a number of well- 
known passages in the Bible. They might 
remember that Giordano Bruno, an ardent 
Copernican, had also taught pantheism 
with equal ardour. The standing danger 
on the side of Protestantism was, they 
might think, sufficiently formidable, with- 
out the addition to it—while it could still 
be staved off—of a danger on the side of 
physical science. At the present day the 
youth of Italy listen to infidel lectures 
and read bad books without restriction; 
one single book of this kind, Renan's Pie 
de Jésus, is said to have caused loss of 
faith to innumerable readers in Spain and 
Italy. With loss of faith there comes 
too often, as we all know, a shipwreck in 
morals. Are the young Italians of to-day, 
whom no one thinks of shielding from the 
knowledge of attacks on Christianity, 
morally purer and intellectually stronger 
than their partially-protected predecessors 
of the seventeenth century P We are not 
in a position to answer the question; but 

1 Dub. Rev., vol. Ixix., p- 164. 

2 Ib., p. 162. L’Epinois,.p. 76. 
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those who believe that the case is not so, 
bat much otherwise, may well approve the 
solicitude of the rulers of the Ohurch at the 
former period —when the repression of bad 
books was still 55 protect the 
Christian faith of the rising generation of 
Italians. Few Catholics would hesitate 
to say, even now, that it would have been 
to the unspeakable advantage of European 
sk and individual souls, if the bad 
book by Renan just adverted to had been 
summarily suppressed at its birth, and the 
writer imprisoned, at least“ formally.” 
Far be it from us so to disparage the 
honoured name of Galileo as to suggest for 
a moment that the two cases are parallel. 
Galileo was a Christian all along, and 
could no more have written the sentimental 
impieties of the Vie de Jésus than could 
Urban VIII. himself. Still there can be 
no doubt that the Pope and cardinals— 
besides thinking his personal behaviour 
censurable, because he had broken a dis- 
tinct promise and disregarded a solemn 
warning—believed that the interests of 
religion required that Copernicanism should 
be no otherwise taught than as a scientific 
hypothesis. The decrees, it is true, say 
nothing as to a hypothetical propounding; 
to them the Copernican theory is simpl 
false. But this is the usual style of all 
disciplinary tribunals. The words of 
Bellarmine before quoted leave no doubt as 
to the Church’s mind, and an important step 
towards their realisation was taken when in 
1757—-the Newtonian philosophy which 
involves the centrality of the sun having 
been favourably received at Rome—Bene- 
dict XIV. suspended the decree of the Con- 
gregarion of the Index above described. 
II, One more question remains— 
whether Galileo was or was not tortured 
in the course of his examination. It is 
extremely painful to read of torture bein 
even threatened to a man so warmly lov 
by a host of friends, and to whom science 
was under such profound obligations. 
However, one may feel reasonably con- 
fident that it was no more than a threat. 
M. IEpinois (La Question de Galilée, p. 
104) enters fully into the question, and 
shows (1) that noone intheseventeenth cen- 


1 There need be no question as to the sin- 
cerity of the Pope and cardinals in repudiating 
Copernicanism. So far as was then known, the 
appearances of nature might be equally well ex- 
plained on either theory, and Scripture in its 
obvious meaning agreed with one and not with 
the other. Neither Bacon, nor Tycho Brahe, 
nor Descartes, accepted the Copernican theory. 
Milton, in the Paradise Lost, wavers between 
the two systems, 
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tury ever said or thought, so far as appears, 
that Galileo had been actually nea: 
(2) that a special “interlocutory sentence” 
of the judge must have been given before 
the application of the torture, and that of 
such sentence there is no trace; (8) that 
even if ane bars og had 3 given, 
Galileo might have y appealed against 
it on the ground of age and ill-health, and 
that his appeal must have been allowed. 
For these and several other reasons which 
we have not space to analyse, L’Epinois 
considers that it is searcely possible to 
doubt that the torture, though threatened, 
was not actually administered. 
GALLICAM LITURGIES. [See 
LITURGIES. | 
GALLICANISM. The tendency to 
enlarge the prerogatives of a national 
church—in the particular case, of the 
church of France—and to restrict pro- 
portionately the authority of the Holy 
See. It was this tendency which was 
exemplified alike in the Harlays and Le 
Telliers in France, and the Gardiners, 
Heaths, and Bonners of our own country. 
The habit of thinking of Rome as a power 
to be kept in check rather than loved and 
obeyed, produces a desire to restrict its 
authority in all directions, in regard to 
doctrine no less than discipline. Hence a 
secondary phase of Gallicanism was—the 
tendency to exalt the authority of a gene- 
ral council, and to depress correspondingly 
that of the Pope. 
allicanism in the first sense is the 
natural growth of a state of things in 
which ee kings and corrupt metro- 
politans play into each other's hands, in 
order to dispose of Church property, patron- 
age and influenco as they please. For 
three hundred years after the death of 
Charlemagne, such kings and such metro- 
olitans were but too common, both in 
ee aur Germany. 1 wealth of 
the metropolitan sees being ve t 
rinces used often to coniro that their 
rothers or their illegitimate sons should 
be appointed to them; often, too, they 
would sell the nomination for a large sum ; 
and in that turbulent age the simoniacal 
intruder was generally able for many 
years, perhaps for a lifetime, to st the 
canons at nought and retain the benefice. 
The bishops, less exposed to corrupting 
influences than the metropolitans, main- 
tained discipline as well as they could; 
but episcopal decisions were often referred 
by da to metropolitans, and were re- 
viewed—when these had been appointed 
in the manner above described—in no 
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equitable or conscientious spirit. A metro- 
politan decided a cause, perhaps for money, 


against a bishop; what was the bishop to 
do? Appeal to Rome, of course, whence 
he might hope to obtain a final and over- 
riding sentence, quashing the unjust judg- 
ment of the metropolitan. Against such 
appeals the latter, and his prince also, 
would naturally protest. Why should not 
the bishop be content with a decision given 
in the highest ecclesiastical court in the 
country, and approved by the civil power? 
Why should he go to Rome? Here we 
have Gallicanism at its fountain head. 
The opposi view—that which makes 
Rome the mother and mistress of all 
churches, and persista in regarding her as 
qualified to review all causes and redress 
all wrongs in matters ecclesiastical— 
though sometimes called Ultramontane, 
has been adopted by all the saints, and all 
clear-sighted Catholica, in eve age of 
the Church. It comes out forcibly [FALsB 
DEcRETALS] in the pseudo-Isidorian com- 
pilation, a work of the ninth century, and 
it dictated the celebrated Concordat of 
Worms (1122), where the right of the 
Pope to intervene in the appointment of 
all bishops was distinctly recognised. 

For many generations those ecclesias- 
tics in France who desired to uphold the 
royal power, and strengthen the preroga- 
tives of the national church, were content 
to appeal to the old canonical practice (usus 
canonum, observantia juris antiqui) against 
what they regarded as Roman encroach- 
ments. „ 
of the contest between Boniface VIII. and 
Philip le Bel, partly of the declarations 
made in the Councils of Constance and 
Basle—two principles began to be enun- 
ciated by the national party: one, that the 
1 of France was absolutely independent 
of the Pope in all temporal matters; the 
other, that the Papal power was not abso- 
lute, must be exercised within the limits 
of the canons, and was inſerior to that of 
a general council. By the Pragmatic 
Sanction of 1438, passed at Bourges, the 
Gallican church, in union with the king, 
adopted the decrees of the Council of 
Basle abolishing Papal reservations and 
expectatives, and restricting appeals to 
Rome to the cause maj Many Popes 


ores 

rotested against the Pr tic Sanction ; 
but it de till the date of the 
concordat (1516) between Leo X. and 
Francis I., and although it was then 
abolished, several of ita provisions continued 
to be in force. On the whole, there was in 
the sixteenth century a large body of cus- 
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toms and privileges, more or less ancient, 
which the courtly portion of the clergy de- 
lighted to speak ofas the “Gallican liberties.” 
A crisis came in the seventeenth century. 
Through the arbitrary extension by Louis 
XIV. of the royal right called Regalia [see 
that article], a collision occurred between 
the Crown and two bishops, those of Aleth 
and Pamiers. The bishops excommuni- 
cated the Crown nominees; the metropoli- 
tans of Toulouse and Narbonne, on being 
appealed to, cancelled the sentences of the 
b ops; these last then rappe to Rome, 
and Innocent XI. annulled the decisions 
of the metropolitans. In these circum- 
stances an assembly of the French clergy 
was convened. Bossuet, just elected to 
the See of Meaux, was requested to preach 
the opening sermon; he delivered the 
celebrated discourse “On the Unity of the 
Church ;” concerning which there is nothing 
more remarkable than that the man who 
defended so eloquently the rights of the 
chair of Peter should a few days after- 
wards sign the Gallican Articles. 

These Articles, four in number, were 
drawn up in March 1682, and are to the 
following effect :— 

The first denied that Peter and his 
successors had received any power from 
God extending to civil and temporal affairs, 
declared that kings were subject to no 
ecclesiastical power in temporals, and 
denied the deposing power of the Pope. 
[DEposine POWER. 

The second ratifies the third and fourth 
sessions of the Council of Constance [see 
that article] concerning the authority of 
the council relatively to that of the Pope, 
and denies that these sessions refer only to 
the timo of the schism. 

The third asserts the force and validity 
of the laws, customs, and constitutions 
of the realm and of the Gallican church. 

The fourth is as follows: The Pope 
has the principal share in questions of 
faith ; his decrees regard all the churches 
and each church in particular; neverthe- 
less his judgment is not irre formable, unless 
the consent of the Church be added.“ 

The question of the Regalia fell into 
the background, after the publication of 
the Articles of 1682; besides, the bishops 
would not oppose the Court, and the Pope 
could not successfully vindicate the rights 
of the French church without some help 


It is scarcely necessary to remark, that to 
adhere to this proposition of the fourth 
article, since the promulgation of the constitu- 
tion Romanum Pontificem at the Vatican Coun- 
cil, would amount to formal heresy, 


we — — 
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from ite leaders. It will be observed that 
the two tendencies of Gallicanism—that 
which would limit the action of Rome in 
discipline, and that which would place its 
authority below that of a general council 
in doctrine—were both broadly affirmed in 
these articles, The Spanish, Flemish, and 
Italian clergy repudiated them; Alexander 
VIIL (1690) pronounced them null and 
void; Clement LX. (1716), and afterwards 
Pius VI. renewed the condemnation. 
Louis XIV. withdrew in 1692 the edict 
by which he had approved the four 
articles; but he did so, not on the ground 
that they were condemned by the Holy 
See, and unsafe for Christians to hold, but 
because the particular conjunction of 
affairs which gave rise to them had passed 


sm 
‘ar from ushering in a period of 
greater freedom for the French church, 
the declaration of 1682 was merely another 
link in the chain which politicians and 
lawyers had long been forging, for the 
enslavement of the Church to the laity. 
Fénelon wrote: “ In practice the King of 
France is more the fead of the Church 
than the Pope. Liberty towards the Pope : 
servitude towards the king. The king's 
wer over the Church has fallen into the 
ands of the civil tribunals, Laymen 
lord it over the bishops. Secular judges 
go so far as to examine even those Papal 
bulls which relate only to matters of faith.” 
Jansenism, in so far as it fostered in- 
subordination towards the Holy See, 
co-operated with Gallicanism. When the 
Revolution came, and the doctrinaires of 
the Convention produced the Civil Con- 
atitution of the Clergy (see that article), 
they were only pushing the worst side of 
Gallicanisn to its logical outcome. But 
the great majority of the French clergy 
eaw and recoiled from the snare, and from 
the day that they did so Gallicanism was 
doomed. Inour own day, there has, in- 
deed, been a party among the French clergy 
which has been less Ultramontane than 
the rest; hence the inopportunist oppo- 
sition at the Vatican Council. But the 
definition of the Infallibility of the Pope 
has made the doctrinal basis of Gallican- 
ism formal heresy; and the breach made 
by the revolution in the ecclesiastical tra- 
ditions of France, the suppression of the 
old tribunals, and the generally deepened 
apprehension in Catholic society of the 
rights and divinely founded authority of 
the Papacy, combine to render it unlikely 
that even the Gallican temper, in relation 
to the supreme ecclesiastical authority on 
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ea one aand and the civil power on the 
other, will ever rea on any la 
scale in the Church. aie manic 

GANGRA, COUNCIL OF. We 
possess the twenty-one canons of this 
council, which was held at Gangra, the 
capital of Paphlagonia, but its precise date 
is unknown. The chief intention of the 
canons is that of condemning the false 
asceticism of Eustathius of Sebaste, or 
rather of his followers [see EUsrarHIAXs] 
Eustathius no longer held the See of 
Sebaste in 380, and some have thought 
that he was deposed by this Council of 
Gangra; if that were so, its date would 
probably be 379 or 380—not earlier, be- 
cause St. Basil, who died in 379, makes no 
mention of it. It anathematises those 
who out of spiritual pride and a false con- 
ception of purity blamed marriage, and 
despised those who were married; at the 
same time it guards itself from being sup- 
posed not to honour and admire virginity 
and continence, when embraced with 
humility and charity. (Fleury, “ Hist. du 
Christ.” Book xvii.; Smith and Wace, 
“Christian Biography,” art. Eustathius.) 

GEHENNA. See HELL. 

GENERAL (of an Order). From the 
foundation of the orders of friars it 
became usual for religious orders and 
congregations of men to be under the 
rule of a general superior, usually elected 
in general chapter for three years, or some 
other fixed term. In the Society of Jesus 
the general is elected for life. The Bene- 
dictine order, as such, is not governed by 
a general; but a precedency of rank is 
accorded to the abbot of Monte Cassino, 
who is styled “ Abbas abbatum.” Most, 
if not all, of the congregations that have 
sprung from the Benedictine order, or 
grown up within it (e.g. the orders of 
Cluny and Citeaux, and the congregation 
of St. Maur), bave established generalates. 
In such cases, the general has been 
usually the abbot of the mother house, 
as at Cluny; hence the title“ Abbas 
generalis.” 

The prelates of regular orders enjoy 
special powers and privileges. A gen- 
eral has ordinary spiritual jurisdiction 
over his subjects in utrogue foro. Gener- 
als and provincials have the same power 
of absolution in reserved cases, in rela- 
tion to their subjects, which bishops have 
in relation to their diocesans. Generals 
can reserve to themselves eleven cases 
(specified in the decree of Clement VIII., 
1598), but not more, without the consent 
of the chapter general, Although neither 
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abbots nor superiors of orders were sum- 
moned to the first six general councils, 
yet from the date of the seventh onwards, 
5 from 1 control having 
been freely granted to religious orders by 
the Holy See, the custom was graduall 
established that, not only abbots wit 
quasi-episcopal jurisdiction, but also the 
generals of orders, “should be present at 
a general synod as judges, and subscribe 
its decrees, having a decisive vote, and 
the right of defining. Seven generals 
of religious orders subscribed the decrees 
of Ta 1 i 

ese powers and privileges of regu- 
lar prelates are shared part by the 
Superiors General of regular and secular 
clerks, such as the Theatines, Barnabites, 
Redemptorists, Passionists, &c. Several 
modern congregations of women have 
also general superiors, but their canonical 
position is of course quite different. 

Generals are forbidden by the law to 

enter without necessity the convents of 
nuns subject to them; their visitations 
of such convents are, as a rule, to be 
made not oftener than once a year. Nor 
can they hear the confessions of such 
nuns without the approbation of the 
bishop. Nor can they, on pain of excom- 
munication, grant any office or dignity, 
or remit any punishment, to one of their 
subjects at the instance of any person 
outside the order, whatever the rank of 
that person may be. 

(Ferraris, s Prelatus, Relig. 

es; Tamburinus, De Jure Abba- 
tum,” Rome, 1629.) 

GENERAL CONFESSION. A 
confession of sins committed by the peni- 
tent since baptism, so far as they can be 
remembered. Such a confession is of 
course necessary in the case of those who 
have made no previous confession, or whose 

revious confessions have been invalid—e.g. 
ause they wilfully concealed a mortal 
sin or weie wanting in true and supernatu- 
ral sorrow. It is advisable if the validi 
of the past confessions is very doubtful. 
But sometimes persons repeat in a general 
confession sins for which they have al- 
ready received absolution, although there is 
no reason io consider this absolution inva- 
lid. Moral theologians and ascetical writers 
admit the utility of this practice in certain 
cases. Thus a person may reasonably desire 
to make such a confession in order to obtain 
direction when he pro to enter on a 
new state of life; or, again, to acquire deeper 
humility and a better knowledge of him- 
1 Tamburinus, i. 868. 
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self. Hence it is common to make a gene- 
ral confession before first communion, or- 
dination, religious profession, &c. But 
the 3 of frequently making general 
confessions leads to t loss of time, oc- 
casions scruples, and is strongly discouraged 
byspiritual authors and prudent confessors. 

GENUFLEXION (the bending of the 
knee) is a natural sign of adoration or re- 
verence. It is frequently used in. the 
ritual of the Church. Thus the faithful 
genuflect in passing before the tabernacle 
where the Blessed Sacrament is reserved ; 
the priest repeatedly genuflects at Mass in 
adoration of the Eucharist, also at the 
mention of the Incarnation in the Creed, 
Ke. Genuflexion is also made as a sign of 
profound respect before a bishop on cer- - 
tain occasions. A double genuflexion —i. e. 
one on both knees—is made on entering or 
leaving a church, where the Blessed Sacra- 
ment is exposed. 

The early Christians prayed standing 
on Sundays, and from Easter till Pente- 
cost, and only bent the knee in sign of 

nance ; hence a class of penitents were 
own as Genuflectentes. A relic of this 
penitential use of genuflection survives, 
according to Gavantus (P. I. tit. 16), in the 
eee enjoined by the rubric of genu- 
ecting at the verse “ Adjuva nos,” in the 
Tract of Masses during Lent. 

GHOST. Among the ancient Greeks, 
Romans, and Germans, the belief in appa- 
ritions of de irits was widely 
spread. In the Old Testament there are 
many allusions to necromancers, who 
ant to summon up the spirits of the 

ead; and possibly in 1 Reg. xxviii. 7, we 
have the account of a real 8 
Some of the Fathers (e.g. Justin and Origen) 
suppose that Samuel's ghost really -did 
appear to Saul when he consulted the witch 
of Endor; others (eg. Tertullian and 
Jerome) regard the supposed appearance of 
Samuel’s spirit as a disboli imposture. 
Many apparitions of saints after death are 
8 in the history of the Church. 

The theological principles on the 
matter are stated by St. Thomas, Summ.” 
Supp. qu. 69, a. 3. According to the 
natural course of things, no soul can leave 
heaven or hell, even for a time, or quit 
puren till its purification is completed. 

ut God may permit departed souls to 
appear on earth for many wise reasons — 
eg. that the saints may help men; that 
the sight of lost souls may warn them; 
that the spirits in purgatory may obtain 
prayers. St. Thomas even thinks that 
God bas communicated to the saints a 
B 
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permanent power of appearing on earth 
when they please. 

GHOST, HOLY. [See TRINITY and 
MACEDONISM.] 

GILDS, GUILDS (A.-S. gildan, to 

ay). The history of the word is obecure ; 
in the Anglo-Saxon poems inscribed to 
Cædmon— Genesis and Dantel—gild or 
gyld is used in the sense of “ sacrifice,” 
and also of idol.“ Among the Teutons 
of the north its original meaning is said 
to have been “ sacrificial feast.“ ! Yet so 
early as the time of Ina it is used in one 
of the three allied senses attached to it by 
Christian civilisation—namely, that of a 
society of contributing members associated 
for mutual help and assurance. By the 
laws of Ina, no were, or compensation for 
blood, was due to the guildsmen (gegyld- 
an) of a stranger, whom some one 
might have slain in the honest belief that 
he was a robber.“ At a later period we 
meet with these Frith-gilds under the 
names of Frith-borg and Frank-pledge, 
when their relation to the existing system 
of public justice, and responsibility for 
the good conduct of their members, 1s the 
single point in their association considered. 
The in the Laws of Ina which 
mention gegyldan, if carefully weighed, 
seem to point to a general system of as- 
sociation, for the exacting and payment 
of were-gilds due from, or in respect of 
any of the members, which was probably 
common to all Teutonic communities, and 
dated back to the times of paganism. The 
conjuratores of the Salic and Ripuarian 
laws may be regarded as the Frankish 
equivalent to the gegyldan of Ina.’ On 
this ancient foundation were grafted the 
religious rites and kindly customs, gradu- 
ally developed in a hundred beautiful 
ways, of the medisval Gilds, which in no 
country of Europe flourished so much as 
in England. 

The geldoni or confratrie of the 
Carolingian times [CoNFRATERNITY | were 
gilds to all intents and purposes, but the 
imperial legislation discountenanced them, 
and their precise rules and constitution 
are little known. The first extant char- 
ter of a gild is that by which in the 
reign of Canute, Orcy gives the guild-hall 
(gegyld-healle) at Abbotsbury in Dorset, 
“ for God's love and St. Peter's, to the 
gyldscipe of the place. Every guildsman 
(gegylda) was to pay annually, three 

1 Brentano; see end of art. 

2 Leges Ine, 21. 

3 Guizot, Civilisation en France, lect. ix. x. 

4 Kemble, Cod. Dipl. 942. 
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days before St. Peter’s Mass, one penny, 
or a pennyworth of wax. On the eve of 
the feast every two guildsmen were to 
bring one large loaf, well sifted and raised, 
for the common almsgiving. Five weeks 
before the same festival each member had 
to bring a measure of clean wheat, and 
within three days afterwards, a load of 
wood. On the death of any member, 
each of his fellows was to pay “one 
penny at the corpse for the soul.” These 
were the Mass-pence,” of which we hear 
so much in later times. Other rules pro- 
vided for an annual feast, for almsgiving, 
the nursing of sick members, the decent 
1135 of the dead, &c. The ends of the 
ild appear here to be purely religious 
and ocali yet in the 5 
charter of a Cambridge gild, the old prin- 
ciple of mutual assurance against crime 
and its penalties receives marked illustra- 
tion. Gradually this feature disappears, 
and the gild assumes the aspect of “a 
voluntary association of those living 
near together, who joined for a common 
purpose, paying contributions, worship- 
ping together, feasting together periodi- 
cally, helping one another in sickness and 
poverty, and frequently united for the 
pursuit of a special object,“ usually a 
religious one. These objects the gilds 
continued to promote down to the Re- 
formation, when they were destroyed 
and plundered.? 
he Frith Gilds, as we have seen, 
came first ; out of them grew what some 
have called the Religious, some the Social 
Gilds. In Norfolk alone there were 909 
gilds of this class. Out of these pro- 
ceeded in the 18th and 14th centuries, the 
Trade Gilds, divided into Gild-mer- 
chants and Craft-gilds. 
Every gild had its distinct livery ; 
hence the name of the “Livery Com- 
anies” of London. Five of the Canter- 


ury pilgrims, the Haberdasher, Carpen- 
ter, Weaver, &c., are described as — 


clothed in oo [one] lyveré 
Of a solempne and gret fraternite, 


or religious gild. The Craft Gilds of a 
city would often combine together, and 
each undertake to represent one scene in 
a great religious drama or miracle-play. 


1 Ency. Brit. art. Gilds.” 

2 Mr. Toulmin Smith, who looks with in- 
dulgence on the dissolution of the monasteries, 
is indignant at the spoliation of these /ay in- 
stitutions ; “ A case of pure wholesale robbery 
and plunder;” ... “no page so black in 
English history,” &c. &c.—ing. Gilds, p. xlii. 


GIRDLE 
Hence came the “ Chester Plays,” written 


by Dan Randal of Chester Abbey, and 


exhibited by twenty-four trades or craft- 
gilds of the city. Te the interesting 
volume “ English Gilds,” containing the 
original ordinances of more than a hun- 
dred of them, and edited by Mr. Toulmin 
Smith forthe Early English Text Society 
[1870], with a preface by Dr. Luis Bren- 
tano.) 

GIRDLE (cingulum, balteum, gn). 
A cord with which the priest or other 
cleric binds his alb. It is the symbol of 
continence and self-restraint, as is said 
by Innocent III., and implied in the 

rayer which the priest about to celebrate 
Mazs is directed to use while he ties the 
girdle round his waist. The Congregation 
of Rites (January 22, 1701) lays it down 
that the girdle should be of linen rather 
than of silk, though it may also be 
(S.R.C., December 23, 1862) of wool. 
Usually it is white, but the use of coloured 
girdles, varying with the colour of the 
vestments, is permitted (S. R. O., January 
8, 1708). 

As to the orgin of the girdle, its use 
was common among Greeks and Romans 
in their daily life, and thence took its 

lace, as a matter of course, among the 
iturgical vestments; but it is not till 
the beginning of the middle ages that we 
meet with liturgical girdles richly adorned. 
Anastasius, in the ninth century, mentions 
murenuie—t.e, jewelled girdles in the 
shape of lampreys or eels. We also read 
of girdles variegated with gold, and of 
others (zone literate) with letters or 
words woven in. The Greek girdle is 
shorter and broader than ours, and often 
richly adorned. - (See Benedict XIV.“ De 
Miss.;” Le Brun; Hefele, “ Beiträge.“) 

GLEBE (gleba). Land ently 
devoted to the sustentation of the incum- 
bent of a particular parish. The word 
gieba is for a farm or estate in the 

heodosian code. In the body of the 
canon law it means the land which, alon 
with a house, constituted the ecclesiastica 
mansus of right appertaining to a benefice. 
Mediæval charters present many instances 
of this use of the word; thus Simon 
Islip, archbishop of Canterbury, in a 
charter dated about 1360, says, “Item 
habebit vicarius duas acras terre arabilis 
de dote sibi de gleba ipsius ecclesia juxta 
ipsam ecclesiam jacentes ” (the vicar shall 
have as his endowment two acres of 
arable land adjoining the church, out 


! Wright’s Chester Plays, edited for the 
Shakspere Society, 1843. 
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of the glebe of the church itself). The 
fee-simple of a glebe was in abeyance; 
the freehold was in the incumbent. A 
lebe could not be alienated without the 
ishop’s permission. The canon law recog- 
nises only four justifying causes for such 
alienation—(1) necessity, as when the 
church is overburdened with debt; (2) 
an opening for an advantageous exchange ; 
(3) to redeem captives or feed the poor 
in time of famine; (4) incommodity— 
e.g. when the land is so far off that its 
produce cannot be gathered without great 
expense. (Ferraris, Alienatio.) 
GLORIA IN BXCELSIS. [See 
Doxoroer.] 
GLORIA PATRI. (See Doxoroer.] 
GLOSSA ORDINARIA and IN- 
TERLINEBARIS. Originally the word 
gloss (yA@ooa) was used —e. g. È, Aristotle 
—to ify a hard word in the text of 
an author, the explanation being called 


glossema (yAdoonua). However, as earl 


at least as Quintilian, we find the difficult 
word called glossema,” and the inter- 
pretation of it “ gloss,” and the latter use 
continued during the middle ages, and has 
assed into the J of modern 
urope. A Glossarium was distinguished 
from an ordinary lexicon by the fact that 
it contained only the difficult words of the 
language. ee an Alexandrian 
ammarian of the fourth century, pub- 
ished such a Glossarium, though he calls 
it a lexicon in the preface. e glosses 
which illustrate the of Scripture 
were collected by Ernesti from the works 
of Hesychius, Suidas (an author otherwise 
unknown, of the tenth century), Phavorinus 
(an Italian Benedictine, died 1537, a pupil 
of the Greek Lascaris), as well as from 
the “ Etymologicum um,” by an un- 
known author of the eleventh century, 
and published at Leipsic in 1785-6 under 
the title“ Glosse Sacræ Hesychii,” &c. 
There are two celebrated Glosses on 
the Vulgate. The former is the“ Glossa 
Ordinaria,” by Walafrid Strabo, a German, 
born in 807. He had some knowledge of 
Greek and made use of many Patristic 
authors, especially of Origen, Augustine, 
Jerome, Ambrose, Gregory the Great, Isi- 
dore of Seville, Bede, Alcuin, Rabanus 
Maurus,&c. His object is to give the literal 
meaning, though he adds sometimes the 
mystical, and here and there the moral, 
sense. This Gloss is quoted as a high au- 
thority by St. Thomas and other school- 
men, and it was known as “ the Tongue of 
Holy Scripture.” Indeed, from the ninth 
1 Twysden, Decem Script., p. 2090. 
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to the seventeenth century it was the fa- 
vourite commen on the Bible. The 
“ Postilla” of Nicolas of Lyra (died 1340) 
and the Additiones ” of Paulus Burgensis 
were merely appended to it. 

The second Gloss, the “ Interlinearis,” 
by Anselm, Scholasticus and dean of 
Laon (died 1117), derived its name from 
being written over the words in the Vul- 
gate text. Anselm had some acquaintance 
with Hebrew, as well as with Greek, and 
his Gloss also had a great reputation. Very 
often the! Glossa ordinaria ” was inserted 
in the margin, at the top and at the sides, 
the Gloss of Anselm was placed between the 
lines of the Vulgate, while from the four- 
teenth century onwards the “ Postilla ” of 
Nicolas of Lyra and the Additiones of 
Paulus Burgensis were placed at the foot 
of each page. A fine edition of the Vul- 
lossis, interlineari et ordi- 


is that edited by the Benedictine 
Leander a Sto. Martino, Antwerp, 1634. 
Each of these three editions is in six folio 
volumes. 

GLOSSATOR (a barbarous word 
formed from the Greek yAéooa, tongue). 
The writer of a “Gloss” or explicative 
commentary on the text of some authori- 
tative document, legal or theological. 
The early gloss-writers only pretended to 
clear up difficulties connected with the 
words used, not those of the subject- 
matter. 

On the writers of glosses on the Vul- 
gate see Giossa ORDINARIA. In the 
twelfth century a school of interpreters 
of the Roman or civil law [Crvm Law] 
arose at Bologna. The first of these, 
Irnerius, was a native of that city ; besides 
lecturing on jurisprudence, about 1120, 
he enriched the law books which he used 
with a gloss, or short running interpreta- 
tion. any other jurists took up the 
same business of glossing the Roman law, 
an occupation thoroughly practical and 
useful in an age when politics and trade 
and every sort of civic activity flourished 
among the free Italian commonwealths. 
In the next century the celebrated Accur- 
sius, or Accorso, who, though a native 
of Florence, taught in the university of 
Bologna, selecting from among the glossers 
those whose works he thought most suit- 
able for his purpose, compiled his great 
“ Corpus Juris Glossatum,” in which, with 
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t acuteness and extraordinary ac- 
1 with the whole body of 
ustiniapian law, he labours to solve 
difficulties and reconcile apparent incon- 
sistencies. Accursius died 80 1260. “His 
great compilation,” sa allam, made 
an epoch a the Cinal of jurisprudence. 
It put an end in at measure to the 
oral explanations of lecturers, which had 
prevailed before. It restrained at the 
same time the ingenuity of interpretation. 
The glossers became the sole authorities, 
so that it grew intoa maxim—No one 
can go wrong who follows a gloss; and 
some said, a gloss was worth a hundred 
texts.” Yet the writings of Accursius 
and his forerunners are full of ridiculous 
philological and historical blunders (such 
as deriving “Tiber” from Tiberius ;” 
supposing that Justinian lived before 
Christ, &c.), which, though they have 
little to do with their value as jurists, 
appear to have been the cause why, after 
the revival of learning, they were so much 
discredited. In the fourteenth century, 
Bartolus and Paul of Castro rose to emi- 
nence as leaders among the “scholastic 
jurists;” they were thinkers of great 
power, who invented innumerable dis- 
tinctions, and imagined and solved eve 
sort of case which the law-text AA 
After the publication of the Decretum ” 
of Gratian, gloss-writers began to deal 
with the canon law as they had with the 
civil, the great object el being to 
make it consistent with itself, and work- 
able in the courts. The glosser Pauco- 
paléa gave his name to the well-known 
tt or commentary, called Palea. The 
retals were glossed, among others, by 
Sinibaldi Fieschi, afterwards Innocent 
IV. Andrea did the same service for the 
Sext, and Zabarella for the Olementines. 
Of all these early jurists and their writ- 
ings, a connected account was given by 
Pancirolo (t 1599) in his“ De Claris Juris 
Interpretibus.” (Hallam,“ Lit. of Europe,” 
Part I., ch. i.; Rosshirt, in Wetzer and 
Welte.) 
GNOSTICISM (yvocis) is a name 
iven to the doctrine held by a large num- 
r of sects which flourished towards the 
close of the first and during the whole of 
the second century after Christ. These 
bodies differed from each other in many 
important respects, but the words Gnostic 
and Gnosticism indicate the common cha- 
racteristic which united them in a certain 
sense to each other, and mark the common 
rinciple of their er ee to the Catho- 
ic Church. In itself, of course, yvæcıs, or 
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Gnosticism, means no more than “ know- 
ledge,” but even in the Epistles of St. Paul 
(1 Cor. xii. 8, xiv. 6) it begins to acquire 
a technical significance, and implies a 
peculiar insight into the depths of Chris- 
tian doctrine. St. Clement of Rome 
(1 Ep. 36 and 40), the author of the 
Epistle ascribed to St. Barnabas (c. 2), 
and St. Justin Martyr (“ Dial. e. Tryph.” 
c. 112), use yraors to describe the gift of 
understanding the Old Testament t 
logy; and of these the Epistle of Barna 
expressly distinguishes between faith and 
„knowledge.“ It is the object of the 
letter to assist Christians in adding to 
“faith perfect knowledge (yraawv).” Cle- 
ment of Alexandria gives the word 
yvaots, or knowledge, and its derivative 
yvworixds, or Gnostic, a still more special 
and technical meaning. The greatest of 
his extant works is meant to show that a 
Christian may do more than believe and 
keep the commandments. Beyond the 
“ ordinary faith,” he says, we may reach 
by instruction and the perfect observance 
of God’s law a knowledge! which is 
“the perfection of man as man.“ The 
“ Gnostic ” is his ideal Ohristian. He is 
free from the disturbance of passion,’ 
contemplates divine things, knows truth 
with a peculiar accuracy, and can 
“demonstrate” the things received by 
faith.“ He can penetrate the hidden 
meanings of Scripture,’ and use all 
sciences as a means of raising his mind to 
God. He uses learning as a means of 
confuting error, and conveying to others 
exact notions of the truth.“ He is the 
champion of “true and orthodox know- 
ledge, to which faith is as needful as 
air to natural life,“ and which is never 
separate from the practice of Christian 
virtue.“ 

So far, it is plain, the esteem for supe- 
rior knowledge is consistent with a loyal 
adherence to Christianity; it was the 
fruit of reason exercising itself on the 
things of faith, and it grew, as a matter 
of course, with the growth and progress 
of the Church. But this holds good only 


1 Strom. v. 1, p. 644. 

7 Ibid. vii. 10, p. 864. 

3 Ibid. iv. 6, p. 581; vi. 9, p. 775. 
¢ Ibid. vii. 11, p. 867. 

5 Ibid. vii. 16, p. 891. 

6 Ibid. vii. 10, p. 865. 

7 Ibid. v. 9, p. 680. 

8 Ibid. vi. 10, pp. 780-1. 

9 Ibid. vi. 16, p. 816. ray an cal éxxdn- 

Sacre Tw. 

10 Ibid. ii. 6, p. 445. 
11 Ibid. ii. 10, p. 445. 
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of the knowledge which starts with an 
acceptance of revealed truth. The spirit 
of speculative inquiry may strike into 
another path. Reason may set itself 
above faith ; it may criticise and alter the 
contents of revelation, till it comes to 
look on faith as a gift for the simple, 
with which a man of cultivated mind 
may dispense. This was the line 
which heathen philosophers had taken 
with the popular mythology: they were 
far from denying that it contained some 
measure of truth; nay, they thought it 
neceseary for the multitude, who were un- 
able to receive truth in its pure and 
philosophic form. Now, the allegorical 
method of interpretation which was asso- 
ciated to some extent with this superior 
knowledge among Christians was very 
apt to be perverted till it led to a false 
and heretical assumption of knowledge. 
It was by this very method that the 
philosophers had refined the gross notions 
of popular heathenism. Philo, at the be- 
ginning of the Christian era, had chosen 
the same expedient for adapting Judaism 
to Greek philosophy. ven in the 
“ Epistle ol Barnabas we may dis- 
cover the germs of this dangerous ten- 
dency, for the author, not content with 
giving a typical sense to the ceremonial 
precepts of the old law, denies that the 
ever bound in their literal meaning at all. 
Only one step was wanting to turn 
this“ higher 5 into the formal 
principle of heresy. t the allegorical 
Interpretation be applied to the New 
Testament, and let its literal sense be put 
aside as false or worthless, and then, 
under the plea of higher knowledge, 
Christianity might be changed at will. 
A man had but to suppose himself pos- 
sessed of this higher gift, and then, on the 
plea of allegorising, he might explain away 
every fact and doctrine in the traditional 
belief. Nor need he even trouble himself 
about explaining it away. He might, in 
the sonifidencs of his insight into higher 
truth, distinguish between elements of 
truth and falsehood in the received doc- 
trine; he might mutilate the text of the 
Gospels; he might mix tenets borrowed 
from the heathen philosophy or 0 5 
with Christianity; he might end by 
treating the moral law as he had treated 
Christian doctrine, and invent a new code 
of ethics. All this he might do, and all 
this the Gnostics actually did. In fact, 
when the way was once opened, the 
motives for pressing into it were strong 
Vid. e.g. cc. 4, 9, 10. 
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enough. The age of the Gnostics was 
eager for novelties in religion, and addicted 
to fantastic superstitions. It was the 
fashion of the time to mingle philosophy, 
mythology, and magic. ere was the 
more e to amend Christianity 
by the introduction of foreign elements, 
because, while it showed a life and power 
to which neither philosophy nor heathen- 
ism could pretend, its teaching on ereation 
out of nothing, on the resurrection of the 
body, on salvation through the sufferings 
and death of Christ the Son of God, ran 
counter to every prejudice of the heathen 
world. There was not a sect among all 
the countless sects of Gnosticism which 
did not deny each one of these doctrines. 
Above all, the central idea of Gnosticism 
made it welcome to many who were half- 
converted from heathenism. It was a 
knowledge superior to and independent 
of faith. Faith was for the multitude, 
knowledge for the few. The aristocratic 
instinct which was the very soul of Greek 
and Roman culture revolted at the 
authority of a Church which imposed the 
same belief on all, and exacted the same 
submission from the philosopher and the 
barbarian slave. In a system of com- 
promise, like Gnosticism, it escaped from 
this ignominy. 

Such, then, was the nature of Gnosti- 
cism. It was a false knowledge which 
threw off the trammels of faith and eccle- 
siastical authority. It subjected every- 
thing, as St. Irenæus?! declares, to the 
caprice of the individual, and made any 
fixed rule of faith impossible. It “ aban- 
doned the faith which the Church pro- 
claimed, and cavilled at the simplicity of 
the holy presbyters.“ It destroyed, as 
Olement puts it, the efficacy of baptism *— 
that is, it set at naught faith, the gift 
conferred in that sacrament. The Gnostic 
professed to impart a knowledge “ greater 
and deeper than the ordinary doctrine 
of Christians, a knowledge which forgot 
the limits of reason and scorned to believe 
what it could not understand.’ This 
knowledge, to those who were capable of 
it, was the means of redemption ; indeed, 
in most of the Gnostic systems it was the 
one and sufficient passport to perfect bliss.° 


1 Adv. Hær. ii. 27, 1. 

2 Tren. v. 20, 2. 

3 Strom. ii 3, pp. 448-4. 

4 Iren. i. 81, 3. 5 Ibid. ii. 28, 2. 

€ We have explicit evidence on this point 
with regard to most of the Gnostic systems. 
Thus see, for the Naasseni, Philosophumena (ed. 
Duncker and Schneidewin, v. 8, p. 162) ; for the 
Peratæ, v. 17, p. 196; for the Sethians, v. 21, 
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It is, however, important to observe that 
Gnosticism was not a philosophy. True, 
it was as unfettered and unstable as any. 
philosophy could be, and it addressed itse 
to the same kind of questions. But it 
kept the semblance of Christianity, for in 
nearly all the Gnostic systems Christ 
occupied a central place, and, as a rule, 
Gnosticism answered the ulative ques- 
tions which it raised, not in the abstract 
language of e but by the in- 
vention of an elaborate mythology. 
Without its Christian elements it could 
not have entered into such close conflict 
with the Church ; without its mythological 
garb, it would have missed the popularity 
which made it dangerous. 

It was in the East that Gnosticism 
began, and in its rudimentary form it 
appears very early in the history of the 
Church. e Fathers in the latter half 
of the second century 8 of Simon 

rus as the first Gnostic. Both Simon 
and his successor, Menander, were Sa- 
maritans!; while Saturninus, the disciple 
of the latter, taught at Antioch in the 
time of Hadrian (117-138).? All three 
taught that the world was made by 
inferior powers more or less in antagonism 
with the supreme God. Either the 
highest God, or else some Son (a name 
the Gnostics gave the spiritual beings 
who play so large a part in their 
systems), appeared on the earth in the 
person of ist and redeemed man by 
the “knowledge” He gave from the 
dominion of matter and of the angels who 
ruled the world. Menander, however, 
made important contributions to the 
development of Gnosticism. He was at 
least more emphatic than his predecessors 
in denying that Christ took a real body 
or degraded Himself by contact with the 
impurity of matter. Further, he main- 
tained that the angels had made two kinds 
of men, our Saviour having come that 
He might overcome the evil men and the 
demons who helped them, and might 
save the good.° 

There were two other forms which 
Gnosticism assumed while still on Asiatic 
soil. Whereas Simon Magus attributed 
the Hebrew prophecies to the inspiration 


2 212; for the Gnostic Justinus, v. 24, p 216; 
or the Marcosians, vi. 52, p. 336; for the Ba- 
silidians, vii. 27, pp 374-6; for the Valen- 
tinians, Iren. i. 6, 1. 

1 Justin, 1 Apol. 26. On the connection of 
the three heresiarchs, see Iren. i. 23, 5 seg. 
a Euseb. H. E. iv. 7. Theodoret, Hær. 
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of the same lower powers which had 
made the world, and Saturninus held that 
the Saviour descended to destroy the god 
of the Jews; yet Cerinthus, a contempo- 
rary of St. John the Evangelist, and the 
Gnostics who are denounced in the 
Ignatian epistles, united a leaning to 
Judaism with their Gnostic speculations. 
With stra inconsistency they advo- 
cated Jewish rites and denied the funda- 
mental doctrine of Judaism—viz. the 
unity of God.' Besides those Judaising 
Gnostics, we find a cluster of Oriental secta, 
known as Ophites, or worshippers of the 
serpent. They betray their Eastern origin 
by the use they make of Chaldee names, 
and it is generally sup that they 
represent one of the oldest varieties of 
Gnosticism. To them belonged the 
Naasseni (from the Hebrew word for 
serpent), the first of those who dared 
to celebrate with hymns the serpent 
which was the cause of transgression,” 
and boasted that they “knew the depth” 
of truth:? the Peratæ, who professed to 
impart the secret by which the initiated 
could “ pass through the corruption” of 
matter.“ If we inquire what was meant 
by this mysterious knowledge, we find 

udaism, Christianity, and heathenism 
mixed together in the wildest confusion. 
They held that an æon descended on 
Jesus and made him the prophet of the 
truth. But they also appeal to Moses, 
Hercules, Homer, Orpheus, Linus, to 
astrology, and to heathen mysteries.‘ 
Probably Baur is right in regarding the 
Ophitic doctrine as a mere phase of 
Oriental heathenism, which rankes as a 
heresy only because it adopted some 
Christian terms.“ 

In Origen’s time scarcely thirty of 
Simon's sect were left, and we hear little 
from early writers about Menander, 
Cerinthus, or Saturninus. But in Alex- 
andria, the Gnostic tendencies gathered life 
and strength. There Gnosticism learned to 
clothe the ideas of Greek philosophy in a 
religious garb ; there it formed its elaborate 
won systems—partly Christian, partly 
Platonic, partly niythological. Basilides 

1 Iren. loc. cit. The Essenes (see Joseph. 
Antiq. xviii. 1,5) and the Judaising Christians 
represented in the Clem. Hom. (see ii. 88, 50, 51, 
52; iii. 46, 49; xviii. 20) made selections from 
Judaism in the same arbitrary way. 


2 Philosophum. v. 6 seq. 
5 Jb. v. 16. 


4 1b. v. 26, v. 7, v. 8, v. 18, v. 26, v. 8. Some 


of them canonised all who were held up to 
special reprobation in the Old Testament. 

5 Kirchengeschichte, p. 195. 
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was the first of the great. Alexandrian 
Gnosties. He had been a companion of 
Saturninus in Syria,' but it was in Alex- 
andria that he began his public life, and 
the Basilidians were largely indebted to 
the schools of Greek philosophy in that 
city. By comparing the original teaching 
of Basilides, as given by Irenæus, with 
the later development of his doctrine as 
reported in the “ erie samen fl we can 
note the increasing influence which the 
physical theories of the Stoics exercised 
on the Basilidians.? The Alexandrian 
Valentinus made a fusion of Christianity 
with Platonism, much as the Neo-Plato- 
nists united the latter with heathenism, 
Valentinus went to Rome about 141 and 
stayed there till 157. He had numerous 
disciples, who formed two great divisions 
of Valentinianism, known as the Eastern 
and Western. Many of his followers 
could boast of fame and influence: one of 
them, indeed, Heracleon, will be remem- 
bered while history lasts, for he wrote the 
first commentary on St. John’s Gospel. 
Evidently St. Irenæus considered Valen- 
tinianism the most formidable heresy of 
the day. 

The Valentinians set out from the 
Platonic principle that the ideal or 
heavenly world, the“ Pleroma,” as they 
called it, alone reality. God 
dwelt for countless ages alone with his 
thought (Ennœa), then after long silence 
produced two sons, who became the 
parents of others. Just as Plato pic- 
tures the supreme God as dwelling in 
eternity with the ideas or archetypes of 
things ever ate to Him, so the Valen- 
tinians peopled their celestial world with 
a long series of sons, which are the 
Platonic “ideas” translated into the 
language of mythology. The sons are 
arranged on the Pythagorean and Platonic 
principles that certain numbers have a 
mystic efficacy. Some of the names given 
to them were ggota by the Catholic 
doctrine of the Trinity or by the divine 
attributes; others, such as “man,” “ tha 
church,” &c., point to the theory, also 
Platonic, that things below are shadows 
cast from a higher world. 

So much for the nature of God and 
the eon world. But how did the materia! 
world with its attendant evils come to be P 
It could not, of course, on Valentinian 

1 Epiphan. Hær. xxiii. 7, xxiv. 1. 

2 Hilgenfeld and Lipsius rightly maintain 
rg aur and others that the oldest form 
0 


. Basilidian teaching is found in Irenæus. 
See Hilgenfeld, Jiidisch, Apocalyptik, p. 287 
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rinciples, be attributed to the supreme 

od. They supposed that the sons were 
less perfect the further they were removed 
in the long line of generation from the 
Father of all. The lowest of them was 
overcome by desire to comprehend God, 
and by this fruitless desire gave birth to 
another on, Achamoth (nin3n—e. 


wisdom), who wandered outside the son 
world in helpless misery. Higher sous 
freed her from her 1 and these 
sufferings thickened into matter, and out 
of this pre- existent matter men and things 
were moulded by the demiurge, the “God 
of this world.” This demiurge (here, 
again, we have both a notion and a 
name borrowed from Plato) was the God 
of the Jewish religion, a being imperfect, 
ignorant, and, indeed, incapable of spiritual 
ideas. Of men some were earthly 
(xoxo), made from the worse kind of 
matter and necessitated to evil. Others 
were “animal” (yuyixol), capable of 
receiving the ordinary pn or Christian 
religion. They were endowed with free 
will and would obtain a partial happiness 
hereafter, if they led virtuous lives. But 
there was a third class, of “spiritual” 
men, in whom there were certain germs 
which had fallen from the won world. 
175 were destined, whatever their actions 
might be, to enter the higher world, but 
meantime they were enslaved by the 
demiurge and by matter. An son, called 
Christ, clothed himself in a body which 
looked like ours, and communicated to 
these sons the “knowledge” of their 
higher destiny, teaching them to slight the 
od of this world and his law. The 

alentinians held that it was not deeds, but 
the possession of a spiritual nature which 
led to the higher world, and they made 
little account of Christ's death. Some of 
them held that only the body which he 
had formed for himself could suffer; 
others that Christ had descended on a 
man, Jesus, and abandoned him at the 
crucifixion.! 

Another Gnostic, as great as Valen- 
tinus, came to Rome a little later and 
made great changes in Gnosticism. He 
surrendered the fantastic son-systems,? 
but, on the other hand, he represented the 
demiurge god of this world as actually 


1 See the account of Ptolem 
tinian. Iren. i. 8, ad fin. Cf. Massuet, Diss. 
i. n. 83. The differences among the Valen- 
tinians were not very serious. 

? Massuet denies this (Diss. i. n. 188); but 
his only real authority Greg. Naz., Orat. 28 
and 24—is a very poor one in such a matter. 
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cruel and wicked.“ He showed the 
bitterest hostility to the Old Testament 
and in the New admitted only ten Epistles 
of Paul and the single Gospel of Luke, 
mutilating even these books and inter- 
polating passages 5 the re- 
quirements of his theory.“ reion gave 
greater prominence than the Valentinians 
to moral ideas and to the death of Christ, 
and apparently did not make salvation 
depend on an original difference in the 
natures of men. 

In the preceding sketch an attempt 
has been made to note the principal 
features of Gnosticism, and though the 
division adopted—viz. into the Oriental 
Gnostics, the philosophical Gnostics of 
Alexandria and the Marcionite Gnostics 
with their more practical and Christian 
religion, which presents many points of 
contact with modern Protestantism,‘ is not 
altogether satisfactory, it is perhaps as 
simple as any other which has been pro- 
posed. Some of the Gnostics were led by 
their belief in the impurity of matter to 
asceticism, others to unbridled licence; 
but we cannot classify the Gnostics on 
this principle, for we find the two opposite 
tendencies appearing in the same sect. At 
least we know that while Basilides re- 
spected the moral law, the Basilidians set 
it at nought.’ 

After Marcion the development of 
Gnosticism came to an end, though the 
heresy held its ground more or less for 
centuries, and like tendencies reappear in 
the Manichees and in the Manichean 
heretics of the middle ages. But Gnosti- 
cism has left an enduring mark on the 
history of the Church. It was in opposi- 
tion to this heresy that Ireneus wrote the 
earliest treatise which we on 
Catholic dogma. It was the conflict with 
this heresy from which the need arose of 
PPU with greater precision and 
stating with greater fullness the Catholic 
doctrines on the Incarnation, on the sacra- 
ments, and above all on the authority of 
the teaching Church. The Arian heresy 
iteelf did not produce a greater crisis in 
the Church’s history, or contribute more 
to the development of Catholic doctrine. 


1 Philosophum. vii. 80; Iren. i. 27, 2. 

? Epiphan. Her. xlii. 9. 

? 15. xlii. 8; and the Armenian bishop 
Esnig, apud Baur, Christliche Gnosis, p. 272. 

4 Render (Kirchengeschichte, ii. p. 162), sees 
in Marcion “the spirit of a genuine Protestant- 
ism.” He represents, says Lipsius ( Gnoeti- 
cismus, p. 165), the Protestantism of ecclesi- 
astical antiquity.” 

5 Clem. Al. Strom. iii. 1, p. 509 seg. 
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This account of Gnosticism has been 
made with some care from the sources, of 
which Irenæus and the “ Philosophumena” 
are the chief. But great use bas also been 
made of Massuet's dissertations “ De Gnos- 
ticorum Rebus;” Neander in the last 
edition of his Church History ;” Möhler's 
essays collected by Döllinger, 1839; Baur, 
“ Christliche Gnosis, 1835, and“ Kirchen- 
geschichte der drei ersten Jahrhunderte,” 
Srd ed., 1863; Lipsius, “ Gnosticismus,” 
1860. 
don. In the Apostles’ and in the 
Nicene Oreed, we begin by professing our 
belief in one God, creator of heaven and 
earth, and the Fourth Lateran Council 
explains more fully what we know by 
reason and revelation of his nature and 
attributes. The Vatican Council, al- 
thuugh to a great extent it merely 
reiterates the Lateran definition, adds at 
least two important truths concerning 
God’s relation to us and ours to Him. 
For, after stating that there is one true 
and living God, creator and Lord of 
heaven and earth, almighty, eternal, im- 
mense, incomprehensible, infinite in in- 
tellect and wil and in every perfection ; 
concerning whom, seeing that He is one, 
singular, altogether simple and unchange- 
able spiritual substance, we must assert 
that He is in reality and essence distinct 
from the world, most blessed in Himself 
and from Himself, and infinitely exalted 
above all that is or can be thought of be- 
sides Himself, the council adds that God 
“ by his most free counsel,” constrained 
by no necessity of any kind, created the 
world, and then, in the next chapter, that 
we can, by the natural lighi of reason, 
and from the consideration of created 
things, attain a sure knowledge of God, 
who is the beginning and end of all. It 
is the object of this article to explain the 
Vatican definition „and to show its perfect 
consistency with reason and with the 
previous teaching of theologians. It is 
obvious that we cannot attempt, in the 
space at our command, anything like a 
full and philosophical treatment of the 
subject, or even try to explain many of 
the difficulties which are often urged. 
The utmost which we hope to do consists 
in indicating the general line which 
Catholic philosophers and theologians 
have taken in proving the existence of 
God, and treating of his attributes. 

We begin with a definition sufficient 
to explain the sense we give to the word 
God, and which would 1 pro- 
bably both by theists and atheists, at 
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least in civilised countries. By God we un- 
derstand the one absolutely and infinitel 
perfect spirit who is the creator of all; and, 
taking this definition for granted, we pro- 
ceed to state the following propositions. 
I. It is certain from mere reason, 
apart from revelation, that God exists; and 
this may be proved, according to the coun- 
cil, from a consideration of created things. 
“His invisible things,” St. Paul says 
(Rom. i. 20), from the creation of the 
world, are clearly seen, being understood 
by the things that are made. His eternal 
power also and p so that they” 
oe the heathen, who did not believe in 
e true God) “are inexcusable.” Every- 
one knows the popular form in which the 
argument is put, and has been put from 
the time of the Fathers of the Church. 
There are, it is said, plain marks in the 
mechanism of created things which show 
that they are the work of an intelligent 
being. The laws, for example, which 
govem the physical world must come 
m an intelligence of some kind, for 
they display a high degree of wisdom 
united to immense power. Plainly this 
intelligence does not reside in the things 
themselves. The world, therefore, was 
created and is supported and governed 
by an intelligent being whom we call 
od. Nor does there seem to be any 
valid answer to this argument. True, 
there are many things in the world which 
are not, so far as we can see, arr to 
wise ends, and others which even seem to 
contradict the supposition that they come 
from a wise and benevolent Creator. All 
this may be admitted, but it cannot do 
away with the fact that we do on every side 
discern unmistakable traces of intelligent 
design. When these traces abound, it is 
not only humility, but common sense 
which prompts us to acknowledge a wise 
Creator, and to believe that all is created 
for a good end, though in many cases our 
ignorance prevents us from discerning it. 
A man who does not understand the 
mechanism of an engine is still within 
2 rights Tallis he concludes that it is 
ue to an intelligence possessed of under- 
standing which he himself lacks, and 
would most certainly the 
plainest rules of common sense, if he 
attributed all the parts of the machinery 
which he could not understand to mere 
chance, or, again, to a want of knowledge 
or power on the part of the constructor. 
Accordingly, we may fairly conclude that 
the argument from design will alwa 
keep its place among the proofs of God's 
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existence. It has the great advantage of 
being easily grasped, and no valid objec- 
tion can be urged against it. 

While, however, St. Thomas ne 105 
argument, he places it last among the five 
which be e at the beginning of the 
„Summa, and though it is the most popu 
lar, it does not seem the most cogent. Hi 
entsare more metaphysical and 
subtle, but they have the advantage of 
leading the mind more directly and more 
conclusively to the belief in an absolutely 
perfect being. His first ent is from 
motion, and it assumes no more than the 

atent fact that movement exists. 
ence does it comeP Not simply 
from the things themselves, for nothing 
can in the same respect be at once the 
cause and the subject of motion. Motion 
implies passivity: in other words the 
thing moved must be under the influence 
of something distinct from itself which 
causes the movement or change. Life 
offers no instance to the contrary, for 
though, no doubt, we say, and rightly, 
that living things have the cause of 
motion in themselves, this only means 
that one part in living organisms com- 
municates movement to other parts. The 
heart sends the blood through the frame, 
but the heart itself receives the first im- 
ulse from the parent to whom life is due. 
or are even intellectual beings the inde- 
ndent cause of their own movements. 
e will is influenced by the thoughts, 
the mind cannot think unless objects are 
proposed or have been originally proposed 
to it from without. Hence, even if we 
assume an infinite series of created things, 
still, so long as they all are subject to 
motion and change, this motion and 
change calls for explanation, and we are 
fo to the belief (a sublime one truly) 
of a first mover, Himself immoveable, of 
a Being who is at once the perfection of 
activity and life and the perfection of 
Bak the cause of movement and change, 
while He Himself changes not. 

The second proof is taken from the 
activity, as the former from the peni ; 
of things. Certain causes in the world 
produce certain effecte, and we find ee 
causes existing in a regular series or order. 
Causes T the effects of other 
causes; the parent is the cause of his 
child's being, and he himself owes his 
being to his own parents. Here again, 
if we prolong the series to infinity, we 
cannot escape from the conclusion that 
there is a God. Even in such a series, 
there is no cause which is not iteelf the 


othera 
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effect of another cause—which does not 
require a cause outside of itself as the 
origin of its being. No explanation can 
be devised except that of a first cause, 
who is Himself uncaused. 

The third argument is drawn from the 
contingency of thi Existence does 
not belong to the essence of things; they 
are not in their own nature determined to 
be, for most of them fade and die: of all 
of them it may be said, once they did not 
exist. Besides, then, the series of contin- 
gent entities (and here again we may, 
without prejudice to the argument, multi- 
ply the series to infinity) there is a neces- 
sary and absolute being. 

We cannot do justice in the space at 
our command to the fourth argument of 
St. Thomas, taken ex gradibus bonita- 
tis —i. e. from the d of perfection 
in thi It is perhaps the most subtle 
and difficult of all, and the commentators 
are not agreed about its meaning. The 
following account, however, may be given 
as the substance of the reasoning. We 
find by observation that creatures are 
more or less wise, noble, good, and the 
like. These qualities do not belong to 
their essence, for if so, there could be no 

uestion of more or less. Socrates and 

lato were both men: humanity consti- 
tuted their nature, and in the strict sense 
neither could be more truly and ly 
a man than the other, since the definition 
of man may be predicated of each. The 
very fact, then, that one man or angel is 
more wise, noble, powerful than another 
pora that om, nobility, power, 

o not belong to the human or angelic 
natures as such or in themselves. As 
they are not wise, &c., in themselves, or in 
virtue of their mere existence, their per- 
fection must come to them from without, 
and we end with the idea of a Being 
absolutely and perfectly wis, holy, 
strong, &c., because wisdom, holiness 
and strength are in Him more than mere 
attributes—are, in short, identical with 
his nature. Thus St. John says, not 
merely that God is charitable or loving, 
but that He is charity. Such a statement 
is untrue of any being except God. 

St. Thomass fifth argument, viz. from 
degn, has been already stated. 

e reader will find another from con- 
acience—t.e. from the fact attested by ex- 
perience, that man has by nature a sense of 
right and wrong altogether distinct from 
the knowledge that certain actions are 
burtful to others, hurtful to or unworthy 
of himself, drawn out with surpass 
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ing genius by Cardinal Newman, in his 
re A Assent.” This argument has 
the advantage of leading us more directly 
than any of those given from St. Thomas 
to a true conception of God’s character, 
as a just, holy, and merciful God. 
uch are the chief arguments by 
which Catholic theologians prove God's 
existence. But are any arguments ne- 
P Have we not an intuitive per- 
ception of God’s existence ? Or again, can 
we not be sure of his existence, the 
moment we understand the meaning 
which the word God is intended to con- 
vey? The great majority of theologians 
answer this question in the negative. St. 
Thomas holds that the mode of cognition 
corresponds to the nature of him who 
knows. Our soul, he says, informs a 
material body. By nature, therefore, it 
can only know directly things which are 
themselves partly, at 2 5 a 
recognises the existence of purely spirit 
beings only by a process of 1 But 
instead of explaining and developing this 
Thomist (or rather Aristotelian principle), 
we will take the simpler course of pointing 
out the flaw in the reasoning of those who 
have advocated the theory that the know- 
ledge of God's existence is self-evident. 
St. Anselm, who has been followed in 
modern times by Descartes, began with 
the assumption that all men, theists and 
atheists alike, understand the name of 
God to denote the most perfect being 
that can be conceived, and so far we may 
allow that he was . When, however, 
he goes on to argue that the idea of the ut- 
most perfection implies existence, he con- 
fuses, as St. Thomas justly objects, between 
the real and the imaginary. The mere fact 
that we can form a notion of a being the 
most perfect that can be conceived, cannot 
prove that such a being has existence ex- 
cept in our imagination. Nor have the 
attempts of ontologists in our own day to 
show that the belief in God is intuitive 
been more successful. We begin, they 
say, with the notion of being, and this 
notion of existence, without which we can 
understand nothing, is nothing else than 
the divinity. The obvious answer is that 
although we do begin with the vague and 
abstract notion of existence, the existence 
which we predicate of the things around 
is wholly distinct from the self-existent 
and all-perfect spirit whom we call God. 
In 1861 the Roman Inquisition decided 
that ontologism as it has just been ex- 
unded could not be safely taught 
“ tuto tradi ”). 
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II. The Nature of God.—All human 
conceptions of God’s nature are of course 
imperfect ; still, since reason enables us 
to ascertain God’s existence, it also enables 
us to know something of his nature.! We 
learn what God is, partly by removing 
from the idea we form of Him all imper- 
fections which belong to creatures, partly 
by attributing to Him, in a more excellent 
form, all the perfection we find in them. 
The schoolmen set out with the notion of 
God as pure actuality,” which notion is 
immediately derived from the proof given 
for the divine existence. Creatures have 
potentiality, or the power of becomi 
what they are not, in different modes aad 
degrees. There was a time when they 
were not, and merely had the capacity of 
existence: once existing, they are capable 
of further perfections, which determine 
their nature ; and again they are subject 
to the possibility of falling away from the 
perfection of their nature, or of ceasing 
to exist altogether. All these capacities 
are expressed by the Aristotelian word 
“ potentia,” which is opposed to “actus,” or 
actuality. Now, because capacity can be 
reduced to act only by something which 
is already in act, God as the first cause, 
as the mover of all, Himself immoveable 
and changeless, as the necessary and self- 
existent being, must be pure actuality. 
He is infinite in all 5 for other- 
wise He would be suhject to the capacity 
of change and improvement. His essence, 
as we have already seen, is one with his 
existence. His attributes also, such as 
goodness, justice, and the like, are iden- 
tical with his nature. ess, justice, 
&c., perfect an intellectual or rational crea- 
ture, but nothing can perfect the infinite 
and perfect nature of His justice is 
really one with his mercy and love, and 


although we rightly distinguish the one 
from the other, this is onl 


because He, 
notwithstanding the absolute simplicity 
of his nature, produces in his govern- 
ment of the world a variety of effects 
equivalent to those which would be pro- 
duced by distinct attributes in creatures. 
All the pure perfections of creatures are 
found in Him, and though certain quali- 
ties of creatures, such as bodily form, are 
wanting in God, who is a pure spirit, this 
is because these qualities involve imper- 
fection, because, e.g., a corporeal being 
cannot, from the nature of the case, be 


1 Here is the radical difference between 
the view of Catholic theologians and that pro- 
po with great ability by the late Dean 


ansel in his famous Bampton Lectures. 
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infinite or perfectly simple. Lastly, all to his daughter, Queen Mary, by Julius 
these perfections belong to the one, true III., in 1555. The republic of Lucca was 
God. If there were more gods than one, thus honoured by Pius IV., in 1564; 
there must be something to constitute the the Lateran Basilica by Pius V. three 
5 to distinguish the one deity years later; and the sanctuary of Loretto, 
from the other. Either, then, the distin- by Gregory XIII., in 1584. “The Queen of 
guishing attribute must be a defect, or France, Maria Theresa, received it from 
else a perfection proper to the one deity Clement IX., in 1668; and the Queen of 
and absent in the other. Each alternative Poland, Mary Casimir, from Innocent XI., 
is inconsistent with infinite perfection. in 1684, in recognition of the recent 
III. An important conclusion results | deliverance of Vienna by her valiant hus- 
from the principle that God by natural band, John Sobieski. Benedict XIII. 
reason can be known as the author of the | (1726) granted the Golden Rose to the 
world. Men may be excused on the plea | cathedral of Capua; and in 1833, it was 
of invincible ignorance, if they in good faith | sent by Gregory XVI. to the Basilica of 
reject certain truths of faith. But all | St. Mark’s, Venice. (Morone, “ Dizionario 
men who have come to the use of reason | Ecclesiastico.”) 
are bound to know, love, and obey God. GOOD FRIDAY. [See Hoty WRXI.] 
(An admirable exposition of St. GOOD WORES. [See Mxxrr.] 
Thomas’s arguments for the existence of GOSPEL (LITURGICAL USE 
God will be found in the last part of or). The practice of reading the gospels 
Kleutgen’s “ Theologie der Vorzeit.”) in the Christian assemblies is mentioned 
GOLDEN WUMBER. [See CYCLE.) by Justin Martyr, and prescribed in all 
GOLDEN ROSE. An ornament the liturgies. The First Council of Orange, 
blessed by the Pope every year on Lætare | in 441, and that of Valentia in Spain, 
Sunday (fourth Sunday in Lent), and | order the Gospel to be read after the 
sent occasionally to Catholic sovereigns, | Epistle and before the offertory, in order 


male or female, to noted churches and | that the catechumens might listen to the 
sanctuaries, to great generals, and to illus- | words of Christ and hear them explained 
trious Catholic cities or republics. Origi- by the bishop. We give here first of all 
nally, it was a singlo flower of wrought | the ceremonies with which the Gospel is 
gold, coloured red; afterwards the golden | sung at High Mass according to the Latin 
petals were decked with rubies and other | rite, adding illustrations from history and 
gems; finally, the form adopted was that | the other liturgies. We conclude with 
of a thorny branch, with several flowers | an account of the way the Gospel is read 
and leaves, and one principal flower at | at Low Mass. | 
the top, all of pure gold. The practice I. Lhe Gospel at High Mass.—The 
appears to have arisen in the thirteenth | deacon places the book of the Gospels on 
century, but by what Pope it was institu- | the altar, kneels ee ee that God may 
in ita present form is uncertain. That | purify his T as He purified those of 
Popes to send presents in very early | Isaias, takes the book of the Gospels, asks 
times to princes who had deserved well of | the priest’s blessing, and then to a 
the Church, is well known: Gregory the | place in the sanctuary on the right hand! 
Great was accustomed to send with this | of the altar, where the G is to be 
intention golden keys containing fili sung. The deacon is accompanied by 
of St. Peter's chains, and Boniface V. acolytes bearing lights; he announces 
sent to Edwin, king of Northumbria, in | the title of the Gospel, the choir singing 
626, a camisia or shirt with a gold orna- | “Glory to Thee, O Lord;” he makes 
ment, and to Ethelberga his queen, a the sign of the cross on the book, then 
ilded ivory comb and a silver mirror.’ | on his forehead, lips, and breast; he in- 
rban V. sent a golden rose in 1866 to | censes the book, the incense having been 
Joanna of Naples. Among the recipients | previously blessed, and sings the l, 
of the rose have been Gonsalvo di Cor- | which the priest has previously read in a 
dova, Napoleon III., and Isabella II. of low voice on the right side of the altar. 
Spain. Morone records a large number of | Finally, he incenses the priest, to whom 
instances in which this favour bas been | the book is presented open, and who kisses 
conferred: a few of the most noteworthy | it saying, By the words of the Gospel 
are the following. Henry VIII. received may our sins be blotted out.” 
the rose from three Popes, the last time! The singing of the Gospel was not 
from Clement VII. in 1524. It was sent 1 Je. the right hand of the crucifix or of one 
1 Bed. Hist. Eccl. ii. 10, 11. who stands with his back to the altar. 
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always reserved to the deacon, as has been 
shown in the article under that word, 
and, according to Benedict XIV., the 
lector still recites the Gospel in the Greek 
Mass. In ancient times the book of the 
ls was carried in procession to the 

altar at the beginning of Mass, a custom 
noted in the liturgies of St. Basil and 
St. Chrysostom, and obeerved for a lo 
time in the West. This procession fell 
into disuse when missals containing all 
that is said or sung at Mass replaced the 
old Gospel-book, sacramentaries, lection- 
aries, and antiphonaries, which contained 
different parts of the Mass, each in a 
separate form. All the ancient liturgies 
recognise the use of incense at the Gospel. 
It signifies the good odour of Christ.” 
The lights at the Gospel were familiar to 
St. Jerome, and St. Isidore, who says 
they were carried in age of joy, and to 
signify that Christ is the light of souls. 
In the old churches, which were usually 
turned to the east, the south side was 
occupied by the men, and down to the 
middle of the ninth century the deacon 
turned towards them when he reached 
the “ambo” or place where the Gospel 
was 8 On the other hand, Remi 
of Auxerre, who wrote about 882, assumes 
that the Gospel is read towards the north, 
the region of darkness, in order to signify 
the power Christ’s words have to annul 
evil influences. Le Brun thinks that this 
mystical reason was commonly adopted ; 
that then a similar evil signification was 
attributed to the left side of the priest 
(i.e. his left when he faces the altar), 
and that hence it became usual to move 
the missal which the priest uses to his 
left, before he reads the Gospel. In the 
older Ordines, the missal is not changed 
to the left till tke offertory, when con- 
venience obviously requires the moving of 
the book. The people stand at the sing- 
ing or reading of the Gospel, to indicate 
their alacrity in obeying Christ's words; 
and for a like reason members of military 
orders stand with drawn swords. In the 
earliest of the Roman Ordines, all the 
clergy kiss the book of the Gospels, and 
Jonas, bishop of Orleans in the ninth 
century, speaks of this rite as an ancient 
one even in his day. It appears from 
Remi of Auxerre that the people made 
the sign of the eg at a end as well as 
at the beginning of the Gospel. 

II. Lo Masses the book is moved 
to the Gospel side at the end of theGradual, 

1 So even an Ordo of Monte Cassino written 
about 1100. 
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the priest says the prayer“ Munda,” &c., in 
the middle of the altar, and begs a blessing 
from God, saying “Jube, Domine, bene- 
dicere,” “ Pray, Lord, a blessing,” whereas 
the deacon uses the form, Jube, domne,” 
&c., “Pray, Sir, a blessing.” He then 
signs the book, &c., as has been described 
above, the server saying, “Gloria tibi, 
Domine.” At the end the server says, 
“ Praise be to thee, O Christ,” and the 
priest kisses the book, with the prayer 
“ By the words of the Gospel,” &c. The 
old custom was to say Amen at the end 
of the Gospel, as is still done in the Moz- 
arabic Mass. Alexander of Hales tells us 
that some in his time said Amen,” 
others “ Deo gratias,” but his words imply 
that Laus tibi, Christe,” had already 
become the prevalent form. (See Le 
Brun, and Benedict XIV.“ De Miss.”) 
GOTHIC LITURGERS. [See LITUR- 


GIES. | 
@oTus. [See Missions. | 
GOTTESCALCUS, or GOTTS- 


CHALE. [See PREDESTINATION. 
GRACE. I. Definition and Divisions 
of Grace.—All that we receive from 
od—our existence, our natural powers, 
the good things of this life—are God’s free 
gift, and may therefore be rightly called 
graces or favours recsived 0 Him. 
But God has been pleased to call man to 
a supernatural end—+.e. to a destiny out 
of all proportion to the exigencies of his 
nature, and which cannot be attained by 
the yse of his natural powers. Man has 
been created that he may see God face to 
face in his glory, and God, who calls 
him to eternal life, also furnishes the 
means by which it may be secured. 
Hence the Scriptural writers and the 
theologians of the Church distinguish 
grace from nature; and grace in this 
stricter and narrower sense may be de- 
fined as a supernatural gift freely be- 
stowed by God on rational or intellectual 
creatures in order that they may aitain 
eternal life. We say that it is freely 
5 apart, at least in the first instance, 
rom all merit or claim of ours, other wise, 
as the Apostle argues, it would not de- 
serve the name of grace. We call it 
supernatural in order to distinguish it 
from gifts which come to us in the natu- 
ral order, although the definition is not 
meant to exclude those special provi- 
dences which dispose even natural events 
for the furtherance of our salvation. We 
speak of it as bestowed on intellectual 
and rational creatures, for angels and 
men are the only creatures capable of 
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knowing and loving God, and conse- 
quently the only recipients of grace. All 
grace since the fall has been given to man 
on account of Christ’s merits. Whether 
the grace of the angels or of Adam in his 
innocence was due to the same cause, is a 
question freely discussed in the theological 
schools. 

Grace thus understood is divided (1) 
into external and internal grace. The 
former term includes such external gifts 
as the preaching of the gospel, the ex- 
amples of Christ and the Saints, occasions 
of good actions, the removal of exterior 
temptations—in a word, all the effects of 
supernatural providence by which the 
cause of our salvation is promoted. In- 
ternal grace directly affects the under- 
standing and the will, either inhering in 
the soul as a permanent quality, or merely 
moving and aiding the soul at the time 
to acts of supernatural virtue. Internal 
graces may be conferred for two great 
ends. They may be given in order that 
the recipient may promote the spiritual 
good of others among whom he labours, 
and in this case the schoolmen speak of 

aces as “gratis date,” and infer from 
1 Cor. xii. 8, that they are nine in number 
—viz. the word of wisdom, the grace of 
healing, &c. Or, on the other hand, 
graces may be given with the direct object 
of bringing the subject of the grace nearer 
to God, and such graces are called“ gra- 
tum facientes —graces, which make man 
pleasing to hisCreator. We have already 
explained that internal graces may be 
actual (i. e. passing movements of the soul 
by God), or habitual (s.e. permanent 
qualities residing in the soul or its facul- 
ties). Habitual grace may inhere in the 
substance of the soul, which it sancti- 
fies and renews by the very fact of its 

resence there. It is then called sancti- 
fying grace, and is, says the Council of 

rent (Sess. vi. can. 11), shed abroad in our 
hearts by the Holy Ghost, who is given 
to us. This sanctifying grace makes us 
the friends of God and partakers of the 
divine nature (2 Pet. 1. 4), it creates 
within us new hearts and spirits (Ezech. 
xxxvi. 26), and its existence in the soul 
is incompatible with mortal sin (1 John 
iii. 9). The infused virtues are another 
form of habitual grace. They inhere in 
the faculties of the soul; they do not 
directly sanctify, but they complete and 
perfect sanctification and make the soul 
capable of supernatural acts. Actual 
grace also is subdivided into grace of 
operation (gratia operans), and of co- 
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operation—the former exciting the mind 
to action, the latter working with it and 
assisting it in operation already 
into prevenient and subsequent, into suf- 
ficient and efficacious grace, &c. This 
Inst subdivision will be explained in the 
account which we have to give of the 
doctrinal systems of grace maintained in 
the Church. 

II. Catholic Doctrine on Grace.—The 
Church teaches, in opposition to the Pela- 
gians, not only that the of Christ 
is absolutely necessary for justification 
before God, but also that without the 
prevenient inspiration of the Holy Ghost 
and his assistance a man “can neither 
believe, hope, love, or repent, as it is 
necessary he should do, in order that the 
grace of justification may be conferred 
upon him” (Concil. Trid. Sess. vi. De 
Justif. can. 3). In no case can a man 
merit the first grace by natural good 
works. No man, says our Blessed 
Saviour, “can come to me except the 
Father who hath sent me draw him“ 
(John vi. 44); and the Apostle, “It is 
God who worketh in us to will and to 
do“ (Philipp. ii. 13). The very wish to 
believe or to rise from sin comes, accord- 
ing to the definition of the Council of 
Orange (can. 3, 4, 5), from the grace of 
God. Moreover, although we can by our 
own stre do 8800 actions in the 
natural order, and although our nature is 
not wholly depraved and corrupt, even 
after the fall and before it is healed by 
the grace of Christ, still so great is the 
weakness left by original sin, and by the 
disorder consequent on the very fact that 
& man destitute of yrace is necessarily 
turned away from his last end—viz. God 
apprehended by supernatural means—that 
we need grace in order to resist grievous 
temptations against natural virtue, nor 
can we fulfil the whole natural law of 
God without its help. Hence Scripture 
constantly attributes triumph over temp- 
tation to the grace of God, who with 
temptation makes a way of escape that 
we may be able to bear it (1 Cor. x. 13). 
Finally, even a person who is in a state 
of grace and friendship of God needs a 
new impulse of actual grace before he 
can think a good thought or perform a 
good deed ;* while a special grace, which 
cannot be merited, is required in order 


1 On this part of the subject, see the Second 
Council of Orange, anno 529, confirmed by Pope 
Boniface II. 

2 I.e., of course, a thought or deed profitable 
to eternal salvation. 
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that he may persevere to the end. “In 
the case of those who are regenerate and 
holy there is always need to implore God's 
help that they may come to a good end or 

rsist in a good work (Concil. Araus. 
zi. can. 10). In short, the world of grace 
is like the world of nature, which is not 
only created but also sustained at each 
instant by the hand of God. 

As the Pelagians and Semipelagians 
erred in the estimate they formed of 
man’s natural powers, so the Calvinists 
fell into another and much more per- 
nicious error by denying the freedom of 
the will altogether and making grace 
irresistible ; and the Jansenist doctrine on 
these points is substantially identical with 
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ther maintain that the will always re- 
mains free to reject grace or to corre- 
pond with it. But when we inquire into 
the nature of the distinction between 
efficacious and sufficient grace, Catholic 
theologians give different answers. We 
in with a general definition which 
may suffice for the understanding of the 
question in dispute. A sufficient grace 
is one which merely enables the soul to 
perform a supernatural act ; an efficacious 
grace is one which does really effect the 
p oses for which it is given. Thus 
udas received sufficient, Peter efficacious, 


grace for conversion : in other words, grace 


was given capable of converting Judas, 


| but to Peter grace which actually did 
alens 


that of the Calvinists. The Council of convert him. The question is, 


Trent (Seas. vi. De Justif.) condemns under 
anathema those who maintain that the will 


of man is merely passive under the action | 


of grace,and has not the power of resisting 
it. It also defines that a state of grace is 
not, as the Calvinists supposed, the mere 
external favour of God, but that it is a gift 
inherent in the soul, in virtue of which 
the sinner is not only accounted just, but 
really becomes so, and that the gift of sanc- 
tifying grace is forfeited by any single 
mortal sin. We discuss these points 
more fully under the articles OaALVINIsM, 
FINAL 1 JUSTIFICATION, 
Merit, only remarking here that the very 
essence, not only of Christianity, but of 
natural religion, is at issue in the dispute 
between Catholics and Calvinists. That 
God will accept no man as just except 
he really be so; that nothing else, neither 
ritual nor sacrifice, nor imputed merit 
can be taken as a substitute for personal 
holiness—that is the central truth of all 
religion; it is the very truth which the 
prophets of God maintained against the 
priests of Baal or Moloch. e are of 
course well aware that there are many 
excellent Christians who profess Cal- 
vinism, and do not dream of holding the 
consequences which may fairly be de- 
duced from their tenets. But this should 
not blind us to the fact that the Calvi- 


| does the efficacity of grace pro 


The Dominican theologians defend 
what is usually called the Thomist system 
of grace, because those who hold it all 
that it is in substance to be found in the 
writings of St. Thomas Aquinas.’ This 
theory may be stated in the following 
propositions :— 

(1) Second causes act only so far as 
they are determined to act by the first 
cause—s.e. God. Hence it is not enough 
to say that the power to work out our 
salvation comes from God. He also 
moves to the good action itself, and the 
existence of two kinds of grace must be 
admitted viz. sufficient, which merely 
enables the recipient to act; and efficient, 
which is always followed by, and, indeed, 
produces the action (“ dat non solum 
posse sed ). 

(2) God sincerely wishes all men to be 
saved, and offers to all the means of sal- 
vation. But He wishes some to be saved 
absolutely, and considering all the cir- 
cumstances; others, only on certain con- 
ditions which are not realised. To the 
latter He gives sufficient, to the former 
efficacious, grace. 

(3) In either case grace is given with- 
out any claim or merit on man’s ; 

(4) There is an intrinsic difference 


| between sufficient. and efficacious grace 


nistic theories on imputation, irresistible i. e. between the graces in themselves 80 


grace, the 5 of falling from a 
state of grace, are in themselves not only 
irreligious but immoral. 


III. Theological Systems on Grace.— | 
All Catholics, as we have seen, believe in | 
the necessity of grace for all supernatural 


acts, and therefore also, since God desires 
the salvation of all, they hold that He 
offers to all grace, really and abundantly 
sufficient for their salvation. They fur- 


that it is always true to say that a man 
consented to grace given because it was 
efficacious : never true that the grace was 
efficacious because the man consented. 

(5) Man always remains free and 
capable of merit under efficacious : 
free and responsible for his demerit with 


| merely sufficient grace. For God as the 


! An allegation, however, by no means ad- 
mitted by their antagonists.. 
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first cause in no way interferes with the 
agency of second causes, but, on the con- 
trary, moves each second cause according 
to its nature, so that beings with free- 
will do not cease to be free because 
efficaciously moved by God. Sufficient 
grace gives full power to act, so that a 
man is perfectly responsible if he does 
not exert the power; while efficacious 
grace leaves perfect power of resistance. 
The reader will perceive the extreme 
difficulty, or, as the adversaries of 
Thomism would say, the impossibility 
of reconciling this last with the fore- 
going propositions; but the fact that 
the Thomists do honestly hold this last 
roposition places a wide gulf between 

omism on the one hand, Calvinism 
and Jansenism on the other. 

The three first of the Thomist pro- 
positions are admitted' by that large 
number of Jesuit theologians known as 
Congruists, but they make the efficacity 
of grace depend, not on anything in the 
grace itself, but on the’ fact that it is 

iven under circumstances which, as God 
oresees, are suitable to the dispositions 
of the recipient. He foreknows what all 
creatures would do in all possible cir- 
cumstances—in what combination of 
circumstances they would accept or 
reject grace. If He decrees their pre- 
destination absolutely he gives them 
grace in circumstances under which they 
will certainly 5 to it; otherwise 
He confers grace which is in itself per- 
fectly sufficient, but which they will cer- 
tainly reject. Congruism has the advan- 
tage of admitting the full force of 
scriptural texts which attribute the whole 
difference between sinner and saint to the 
grace of God, while at the same time 
there is no difficulty in reconciling it 
with belief in the freedom of the will. 

The Molinists (so called from Louis 
Molina, a celebrated Jesuit) hold that the 
efficacy of grace depends simply on the 
will which freely accepts i. The dif- 
ference is not in the graces in theinselves, 
nor even in the circumstances under 
which they are given. A powerful grace 

iven at the most favourable juncture may 
rejected, and soremain merely sufficient ; 

a much less powerful grace may be given 
with much less favourable circumstances, 
and the consent of the will may make it 
efficacious. God predestines those who, as 


1 So at least Billuart puts the case in his 
treatise De Gratia, but probably the Jesuit 
theologians would demur to the form at least of 
the first proposition. 
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He foresees, will correspond to that grace 
which He offers to all. 

The Augustinians advocate a third 
system. Like the Thomists, they admit 
an intrinsic difference between efficacious 
and sufficient grace, but they maintain 
this position on purely theological, not on 
philosophical grounds: on the weakness 
of man’s will since the fall, not on the 
general principle that all second causes 
must be moved to action by the first 
cause. Hence they propound a Molinist 
theory for the penod before, a Thomist 
theory for that after, the fall. 

A singular theory, adopted, however, 
by St. Liguori in his treatise on prayer, 
was devised by Tournely, a doctor of the 
Sorbonne and author of a “ Dogmatic 
Theology ” justly held in high esteem. 
Tournely supposed that God gave men 
first of all sufficient grace, in the Molinist 
sense, for certain initial works, especially 

rayer, which grace, if rightly used, was 
ollowed by grace efficacious in the 
Thomist sense. The obvious objection is 
that prayer, if it fulfils the conditions 
necessary for obtaining the requests made, 
is one of the most excellent and difficult 
of all good works, so that either there is 
no need at all of grace efficacious in its 
own nature, or else such grace would be 
imperatively demanded for prayer. 

The controversy on grace and pre- 
destination between the Dominicans and 
Jesuits began in Spain about the year 
1680. Bannez, a Dominican professor 
at Salamanca, maintained the intrinsic 
efficacity of grace as explained above. 
Setting out from the notion of God as the 
first cause and the first mover, he repre- 
sented efficacious grace as determining the 
free consent of the will by “ physical pre- 
motion,” and this premotion which was 
infallibly followed by the co isent of the 
will came, as he alleged, from God’s abso- 
lute decree that the person so moved by 
grace should correspond to it. The Jesuit 
college at the seme university met this 
doctrine of intrinsic efficacity of grace and 
physical premotion on the part of God, 
with vigorove opposition. As early as 
1581, a Jesuit, Prudentius de Monte- 
Mayor defended in public disputation a 
doctrire which had already been pro- 

unded by another member of his order, 

onseca, in 1566—viz. that God knew, 
apart from any decrce except the general 
one of concurring with free agents in this 
determination, where and when the will 
would correspond to or reject , that 
efficacious grace was simply that a which, 
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as God foresaw, would be accepted. This 
doctrine was eagerly defended in the 
Society of Jesus. Suarez maintained it at 
Coimbra, Vasquez at Alcala, ry of 
Valentia at Istadt, Lessius in the 
Netherlands, Toletus at Rome. But it 
was Molina, professor at Evora, in Portu- 
gal, and a disciple of Fonseca, who carried 
out the principles of his master to their 
utmost consequences. His famous book, 
“ Liberi Arbitrii cum gratis donis, divina 
præscientia, providentia, prædestinatione 
et reprobatione concordia,” was published 
at Lisbon in 1588. It made an epoch in 
theology and roused the keenest contro- 
versy amongst Catholics for more than a 
century. The controversy turned on pre- 
destination as well as grace, for Molinists’ 
held (1) that sufficient grace became effi- 
cacious simply by the free consent of the 
will which corresponded to it; (2) that 
God predestined those who He foresaw 
would consent to grace, so that predesti- 
‘nation was an effect of God’s prevision 
that his creatures would consent, not 
vice versa.” 

In 1594 Clement VIII. intimated that 
he reserved the decision of the controversy 
to himself, and in November 1597 the 
famous Congregations de Auxiliis—+.e. 
concerning the helps or assistance of grace 
—were instituted for the examination of 
the question. The congregation consisted 
of eight consultors (of these eight two 
were absent, and were replaced by three 
new members) of whom all except two 
condemned Molina’s book after consider- 
ing it for little more thau two months. 
They repeated this adverse sentence after 
a second consultation. Molina begged to 
be heard in his own defence, and accord- 
ingly the Pope ordered that colloquies 
should be held, in which the gene 


of 
both orders and the t Cardinal Bel- 
larmin took part. The limits of the 


question were seriously narrowed in these 
colloquies, for the Jesuits refused to com- 
mit themselves to the opinions of Molina 
and Lessius on predestination, and the 


1 We say Molinists in deference to usage, 
though the name is really inaccurate. Lessius 
held proposition (2). Molina, on the contrary, 
*‘ doctrinam gratie congrue una cum predesti- 
natione ante prævisa merita et bonorum operum 
prædefinitionem adumbravit.” Schneemann, 
Controversiarum de divinæ gratiæ liberique arbi- 
trii concordia initia et progressus, p. 287. 

? On the Congruist and Thomist theories, 
God, apart from all prevision of merit or de- 
merit, determines who are to be saved, and then 

ives to the elect efficacious grace by which they 
eely merit their salvation. 
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dispute was confined to the efficacity of 
. In 1600 Cardinal Madrucci, who 
presided at the conferences, died, and 
the conferences themselves ended with- 
out definite result. Once more Mo- 
lina’s book was submitted to a Congre- 
55 on which two Jesuits and two 
ominicans sat, and twenty propositions 
contained in it were censu by a 
majority of the members. From 1602 
to 1606 Oongregations were held in 
the Vatican before Clement VIII. and 
Paul V. The Dominicans were repre- 
sented by Didacus Alvarez and Thomas 
of Lemos, the Jesuits during the first 
nine sessions by the learned and pious 
Gregory of Valentia, and later by Arrubal, 
Bastida, and De Salas. The Spanish 
Court pressed for the condemnation of the 
Jesuits, who had offended Spanish pre- 
judices and selfishness by espousing the 
cause of Henri IV. in France. It has 
been alleged that Clement VIII., shortly 
before his death in 1605, had prepared a 
bull condemning Molina, but this supposed 
fact has never been proved. In any case 
the bull was not promulgated and the 
Congregations, which met sixty-eight 
times under Clement, held twelve more 
sessions under Paul V. On August 28, 
1607, the latter Pope convoked the College 
of Cardinals (exel ing, however, those 
who had been consultors or secretaries of 
the Congregation), and handed an ency- 
clical to the generals of the Dominicans 
and Jesuits, which they in turn were to 
communicate to the provincials. The 
theologians of each party were allowed to 
hold and teach their respective opinions, 
provided they did not stigmatise their 
opponents with theological censures. 
Ur an VIII. and Clement XII. declared 
themselves in the same sense. 

In 1613 Aquaviva, general of the 
Jesuits, ired the members of his order 
to teach the doctrine on grace known as 
Congruism, and defended by Bellarmin, 
Suarez, and others as distinct from the 
doctrine of Molina, Lessius, Becanus, &c., 
known as Molinism (but see Schneemann, 
p. 802 seg.). It is scarcely necessary to 
add that the Molinist and Congruist 
theories are held by many theologians who 
are not Jesuits, just as the so-called 
Thomist doctrine is accepted by many 
besides the Dominicans. 

All the large courses of dogmatic 
theology published during the seventeenth 
and earlier part of the eighteenth century 
enter fully into the controversies on grace. 
Santamour and other writers inclined to 
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Jansenism published Acts of the Congre- 
gations de Auxiliis, attributing them to 
Pegna, Coronell, and De Lemos, along 
with a constitution said to have been 
drawn up, but never promulgated, by 
Paul V., in condemnation of Molinism. 
The Pope is said to have abstained from 
promulgating this constitution because 
the Jesuits at the time were suffering for 
their obedience to the-interdict issued by 
Paul V. against Venice. But in 1654, 
Innocent X. declared that no faith was to 
be given to these documents. In spite of 
this, the Dominican Hyacinth Serry, com- 
piled a history of the controversy drawn 
in 151 measure from the spurious Acts 
and full of bitter attacks on the Jesuits. 
It was published at Louvain early in the 
last century. In reply, the Jesuit Livi- 
nus Meyer under the pseudonym of Theo- 
dore Eleutherius wrote his“ Historia Con- 
troversiarum de div. gratis auxilio sub 
S. P. Sixto V., Clemente VIII., et Paulo 
V.” (Antwerp, 1705). A Bavarian Car- 
melite, Alexander a Sto. Johanne, in his 
continuation of Fleury, repeated the 
cha of Serry, and was answered in 
the Latin treatise of the ex-Jesuit Man- 
gold, “ Reflexions on Fr. Alexander’s 
Continuation of Fleury.” See also Mann- 
hart, De ingenua indole gratiæ efficacis,” 
in Zaccaria’s “Thesaurus,” tom. v. and 
Schneemann’s treatise quoted above. 
GRACE AT MEALS. In this ex- 
pression “grace” represents the Latin 
gratia, thanks (see Matt. xv. 36; Mark 
viii. 6; John vi. 11); but it also covers 
the notion of benedictio, blessing (Matt. 
xiv. 19; Mark vi. 41; Luke ix. 16); 
hence the Italian equivalent to “saying 
grace,” is “benedire la tavola.” In the 
passages above cited, and also in other 
places, our Lord sets us the example of 
praying for the blessing of God on the 
ily bread which He gives us, and giving 
Him thanks for what He thus provides, 
both before and after partaking of it. 
Christians have from the first complied 
with this teaching. Whether you eat 
or drink,” says St. Paul (1 Cor. x. 31), “ or 
whatsoever else you do, do all to the glory 
of God;” and this precept is further 
developed in Col. iii. 17: “ Whatsoever 
you do in word or in work, all things do 
ye in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
giving thanks to God and the Father by 
him.” Compare also 1 Thess. v. 18, and 
1 Tim. iv. 3. Many of the Fathers—e.g. 
Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, St. 
Cyprian, St. John Chrysostom, and St. 
Basil—enjoin the punctual performance of 
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this duty. St. Basil says, Let prayers 
be said before taking food, in meet ac- 
knowledgment of the gifts of God, both 
of those which He is now giving, and of 
those which He has put in store for the 
future. Let prayers be said after food, 
containing a return of thanks for the 
things given, and request for those pro- 
mised,” A variety of specimens of early 
graces are given in the Gelasian Sacra- 
mentary, which dates from the end of 
the fifth century. In the Apostolical 
Constitutions as given in Bunsen’s “ Hip- 
se a (§ 21), meals in the church are 
spoken of, of which the bishop is always 
to be ready to partake along with the 
faithful, and at which he is to dis- 
tribute a portion of the bread among 
those present, “for a blessing,” before 
they begin to eat. This custom still pre- 
ils in the East, and a relic of it sur- 
vives in the eulogies or pain bénit of cer- 
tain French churches. The Constitutions 
also say, “ Everything which they shall 
eat they shall give thanks to God for.“? 
(Smith and Cheetham, 55 
GRADUAL. An antiphon sung after 
the Epistle, and so called either because it 
used to be sung on the altar steps, or 
because it was sung while the deacon 
ascended the steps of the ambo to sing 
the Gospel. Itis also called “ pas ia 
because it answers to the Epistle, or 
cause sung antiphonally. The Liber 
Pontificalis,” in the Life of Celestine I., 
attributes its origin to that Pope: others 
refer its introduction to Gregory the 
Great. It is omitted in Lent. (From 
Benedict XIV. “ De Missa.”) 
GRADUAL PSALMS. A title 
iven to Psalms cxx.-cxxxiv., in the 
ebrew—cxix.-cxxxiii., in the Vulgate 
numeration.» All these Psalms have 
much in common. All except Ps. cxxxii. 
are short; the same tone of joyful trust 
in God’s protection runs through them all: 
and although some of them (viz. Ps.cxxii., 
exxiv., exxxi., cxxxiii.) are ascribed to 
David, cxxvii. to Solomon, it is pretty 
plain that they all belong to the early 
period of the return from the exile. 
The Latin “canticum graduum,” is a 
translation of the Hebrew nbn we 


(in cxxi. nibb), which occurs in the 
inscriptions. The LXX have 08) da- 


1 Ep. ii. ad Greg. Naz. (quoted in Mr. Scu- 
damore’s art., Dict. of Christ. Antiq.) 

8 Apost. Constit., from the Coptic, Tattam, 
1848; p. 74. 

5 The Hebrew numeration is followed in the 
rest of this article. 
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pov. But it is impossible to say for certain 
what this title means, The following are 
the chief attempts at solving the problem. 

1) The oldest explanation given by 
Jewish and Christian scholars, and implied 
perhaps in the LXX translation, is that 
the psalms were so called because sung 
on the fifteen steps which led from the 
court of the men to that of the women. 
According to the Talmud, two priests 
were stationed on the evening of the first 
day of the feast of tabernacles, at the top 
of the steps with trumpets, while the 
Levites sang the psalms on the steps (ac- 
cording to a later tradition one on 
each step). We have no historical evi- 
dence apart from the Talmud for such a 
custom ; the steps most likely did not exist 
till Herod's time; and there is strong 
reason to suspect that the custom was 
imagined to account for the title of the 


(2) Others have suggested that the 
pealms were sung by the exiles, in re- 
turning or “ going up” from Babylon, so 
that the word translated“ graduum” 
would answer to the Greek dvaBacis. 
This explanation was adopted, partially 
at least, by the Syriac ‘translator, and 
seems to have been in the mind of Aquila, 
Symmachus, and Theodotion, when they 
used dvaßáseis to render bp. This 
view was advocated by Chrysostom and 
Theodoret among the Fathers, as well as 
by modern scholars of name, No doubt 
the words 6339 nbw do occur in Es- 
dras vii. 9, in the sense of return, or 
dváßasıs, from Babel. But the plural 
number in nibyp retained in the Vul- 
gate “graduum ” is against this interpre- 
tation; and, besides, Ps. cxxii. implies that 
the exile was over some considerable time, 
and the Temple and city rebuilt. 

(3) Closely allied with the foregoing 
is another explanation adopted by many 
great scholars—e.gy. by Eichhorn, Maurer, 
Iengstenberg, Keil, Hupfeld, Kuenen, &c. 
—and which has very much to recommend 
it. They suppose that these psalms were 
sung during the “goings up or pilgrim- 
ages to Jerusalem for the great annual 
feasts. This account satisfies the laws of 
grammatical (e.g. it accounts for 
the use of the plural), and is perfectly 
consistent with the contents of the psalms 
in question. We may reasonably con- 
jecture that some of the psalms were 
actually written for the pilgrims, while 
others were placed in this collection be- 
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cause they dealt with subjects or expressed 
feelings which had a powerful attraction 
for the pious Israelite in general, and so 
for the pilgrim in particular. “Thus Ps, 
cxx.-cxxii., Ps. cxxxiii., cxxxiy. (f.e. the 
first and the last songa in the collection) 
point directly to the pilgri 8; Ps. 
CXXiV., cxxvi., CXXViil., cxxix., cxxxii., 
treat of subjects more or less connected 
therewith; lastly, Ps. cxxiii., exxv., 
exxvii., CXXX., CXXXi., are more general, 
but at the same time contain nothing 
which makes their incorporation in a 
‘ petit psautier des pèlerins du second 
temple’ inexplicable or even strange.” 

Ve add for the sake of completeness, 
two other explanations. Gesenius, fol- 
lowed by De Wette, Winer, Delitzsch, 
&c., suggested that the name described 
the ascending rhythm of the psalms, for 
the sense goes on progressively, and the 
first or last words of a preceding are 
often repeated at the beginning of a sub- 
sequent sentence. It is scarcely fair to 
urge against this view, that the same 
rhythm is found in the song of Deborah, 
and in Isa. xxvi. 5,6. It is, however, a 
strong objection that this ascending 
rhythm is not found at all in Ps. exxvii.- 
cxxxiv.; and is, to say the least, not 
strongly marked in Ps. cxxy. Besides, 
this explanation will not suit the inscrip- 
tion of Ps. cxxi.—viz. a song “ for ascents ” 
not “of ascents :” “gradibus,” not gra- 
duum” (n) Wo). 

Fiirst’s theory, given in his Concor- 
dance and in his Lexicon (sub voc. nend), 


may be dismissed in a single sentence. 
He translates the titles“ songs of excel- 
lence, a meaning which is not justified 
by usage, which is unlikely on the face of 
it, and which leaves the plural number 
unexplained. (Chiefly from the essay in 
Hupteld’s “ Commentary on the Psalms, 
vol. iv. p. 274 seg., and from Kuenen, 
“ Historisch-kritisch Onderzoek naar het 
Onstaan en de Verzameling van de Boeken 
des Ouden Verbonds,” vol. iii., p. 218 seg. : 
the words in inverted commas are from 
the latter author.) 

We may now pass on to the use of 
the Gradual Psalms in the Christian 
Church. The Fathers, as well as later 
Catholic writers, found various mystical 
meanings in the number fifteen, and re- 
5 these Psalms as marking the steps 

y which the soul ascends to God. The 
Breviary divides the Gradual Psalms into 
three sets of five each, the first five end- 
ing with the common conclusion “Res 
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quiem eternam dona eis, Domine,” and 
with a prayer for the dead, while each 
of the remaining peat ends with the 
‘Gloria Patri,” and each of the remain- 
ing sets with a collect. This arrange- 
ment and the practice of reciting these 
pan before matins are mentioned by 

adulphus, a contemporary of Innocent 
III. At one time the Gradual Psalms 
were said before matins every day in 
Lent, but Pius V. limited the recitation 
to all Wednesdays in that season, except- 
ing Wednesday in Holy Week, and days 
on which an office of nine lessons occurs. 
Moreover, Pius V. made the private reci- 
tation a matter of devotion, not of pre- 
cept. He attached an indulgence of Afty 
days to the devout repetition. When, 
however, office is said in choir, the obliga- 
tion of reciting the Gradual Psalms still 
continues, as appears from the Constitu- 
tion of Pius V. on the Breviary as inter- 
preted by various decisions of the Congre- 
gation of Rites. (From Gavantus, sect. 9, 


cap. 2.) 
GRATIÆ BXPECTATIVÆ. [Seo 
EXPECTATIVES.] 
GREATER TITHES. [See TITHES.] 
GRBEK (SCHISMATIC| CHURCH. 
Under this title we include all those Chris- 
tians who, being separated from the com- 
munion of the Pope, acknowledge the pri- 
macy of the Patriarch of Constantinople. 
The Russian church, however, which is 
really Greek in the sense of the above de- 
finition, we put aside for the present, re- 
serving our account of it for another article. 
At one time,as everybody knows, the Greek 
churches were in full communion with the 
Holy See. We begin, therefore, with the 
history of the schism and of the origin of 
the Greek church as an independent Dody. 
Ignatius, a member of the imperial 
family and a monk, was made Patriarch 
of Constantinople in 846 or 847, during 
the reign of Theodora. When Theodora's 
son Michael III., known as Michael the 
Drunken, ts to reign, he fell entirely 
under the influence of bis uncle Bardus, a 
profligate of the most abandoned cha- 
racter, who lived in sin with his own 
stepdaughter. On the feast of the Epi- 
phany 857 Ignatius refused to give Bardus 
communion, and further offended him by 
declining to clothe Theodora and her 
daughters against their will with the 
religious habit. Accordingly, Ignatius 
was banished, and in 858 Photius was 
consecrated Patriarch in his place. Pho- 
tins was the most learned man of his 
time, among the most learned of any 
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time—as his Bibliotheca (or pupioSiBdroy, 
as he entitled it, consisting of extracts 
from 280 books which he had read) still 
remains to testify. But he was am- 
bitious and unscrupulous. His consecra- 
tion was utterly uncanonical. For, first, 
Ignatius, a pious and virtuous man, was 
the lawful patriarch ; next, Photius, who 
was a layman at the time of his election, 
was promoted to the episcopate within 
six days ; and, lastly, he was consecrated 
by a bishop who was himself under sen- 
tence of deposition. 

This violent change in the govern- 
ment of 5 church caused 5 
among the cle and e, and in 
order to quiet 9 the Eup. Michael 
sent ambassadors with costly presents to 
Pope Nicholas I., in order to secure his 
approbation. In spite of false statements 
made by the ambassadors, the Pope re- 
fused to decide till he had investigated 
the matter, and for this purpose de- 
spatched two legates to Constantinople. 

hose legates, yielding to bribery or to 
threats, confirmed the deposition of Igna- 
tiuson the ground that he had been elected 
through the undue influence of Theodora, 
and acknowledged the jurisdiction of 
Photius. This took place in a synod at 
Constantinople, held in 863, but the Pope 
remained inflexible. He sent word to 
the Eastern bishops that he condemned 
both the deposition of Ignatius and the 
usurpation of Photius, and in the same 
year, 863, he deposed the latter from the 
office into which he had intruded. 

Three years later Bardus was murdered 
by the army, but the schism which he 
had originated still continued ; nay, fresh 
causes of quarrel-arose. The in leah 
a Slav people, had been converted in the 
middle of the ninth cen by the Greek 
teachers, St. Cyril and St. Methodius. 
Some time later, when Cyril and Metho- 
dius had gone to the Moravians and Bo- 
hemians, the Bulgarian king, Michael, 
sent envoys to Pope Nicolas desiring in- 
formation on various points. Nicolas sent 
Latin missionaries to the country, and the 
Roman missionary bishops re-confirmed 
all those who had received confirmation 
from Greek priests, denying that Photius, 
who was himself without real jurisdiction, 
could empower his priests to confirm. 
In 867 Photius, now more embittered 
than ever, convoked a council in the im- 
perial city, and delivered sentence of de- 
5 and excommunication against the 

ope. Further, he accused the Latin 
church of heresy for adding the words 
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“ Filioque ” to the Nicene Creed, and at- 
tacked the discipline and usages of the 
Latins, sealarly their practice of fast- 
ing on Saturday, their use of milk and 
cheese on fasting days, and the enforced 
celibacy of their clergy. 

Scarcely had Photius issued his pre- 
tended deposition of the Pope, when he 
himself was removed from office by the 
new Emperor, Basil, who had murdered 
Michael; and Ignatius was reinstated. 
The new Pope, Hadrian II., worked 
zealously for the restoration of peace ; 
the Eighth General Council met at Con- 
stantinople in 869, and then the excom- 
munication of Photius was recognised, 
though his followers were admitted to 
the communion of the Church if they con- 
sented to express their sorrow for the 
past. Thus Greeks and Latins were 
again united, but Bulgaria was still the 
cause of strife, and in 872 Pope John 
VIII. threatened Ignatius with excom- 
munication if he insisted on regarding it 
as subject to his see. Peace was not 
actually broken till 878, when after the 
death of Ignatius, Photius again ascended 
the patriarchal throne of Constantinople. 
John VIII. would not acknowledge him, 
except on condition that he begged pardon 
for his offences, and renounced his claim to 
Jurisdiction in Bulgaria. Once more Pho- 
tius circumvented legates sent from Rome. 
At a Council of Constantinople in 879 he 
contrived to evade the Pope's demand for 
apology, and those who made any addi- 
tion to the Nicene Creed were anathe- 
matised. The Pope, however, was not to 
be deceived. He despatched the Roman 
deacon Marinus (afterwards Pope) to 
Constantinople, and he annulled the acts 
of the late synod. The excommunication 
of Photius was reiterated by Marinus, 
John’s successor, as well as by Pope 
Hadrian HI. ings took a new turn 
under Pope Stephen V. (885-891). The 

i Ried in 886, and his suc- 
cessor, Leo VI., “the Philosopher,” 
banished Photius, who died in-891. The 
schism was healed after a fashion, but 
the ashes of the old dissension were still 
smouldering, and it only needed a new 
Photius to kindle them into flame. 

This new Photius was found in 
Michael Cerularius, also Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, who in 1053, under Pope 
Leo IX., wrote to the bishop of Trani, in 
Apulia, reproaching the Latins with their 
use of unleavened bread in the Mass, their 
habit of eating flesh with the blood 
(wuerdy; see Acts xv. 20), their cus- 
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tom of omitting the Alleluia during Lent, 
&c. The Pope wrote a reply which made 
a good impression on the Emera Con- 
stantine Monomachus, and in 1054 the 
Papal legates went to Constantinople. The 
Patriarch, however, would not hear of 
peace, and the legates left the document 
containing his excommunication on the 
altar of St. Sophia. Michael succeeded 
in withdrawing the Oriental bishops from 
communion with the West, a task which he 
did not find difficult, for the Greeks gene- 
rally were averse to the addition of the 
“ Filioque,” and to the use of unleavened 
bread in the Eucharist. Since then the 
Greeks have as a body been severed from 
Catholic communion, although the separa- 
tion of the Russo-Greek church from 
Rome was not effected till the twelfth 
century. 

Many attempts were made to repair 
the breach, but without lasting results. 
In 1098, Urban II. convoked a synod at 
Bari, in which St. Anselm of Canterbury 
defended the doctrine of the Holy Ghost’s 
procession from the Son. Negotiations 
were carried on between Alexander III. 
and the Emperor Manuel Comnenus, and 
the latter assembled a council at Constan- 
tinople, in 1168, to promote the reunion 
of the Greeks, but the resistance of the 
Greek Patriarch defeated the Emperor's 
intentions. The presence of the Crusaders 
in the East only served to aggravate the 
schism. Latin patriarchates were esta- 
blished in Antioch and Jerusalem. On 
the capture of Constantinople by the 
Latins, a Latin empire and patriarchate 
were set up there dn 1204); the Greek 
Patriarch of Alexandria returned to 
Catholic communion; and learned Greeks, 
such as Nicholas, archbishop of Thessa- 
lonica, the monk Nicephorus Blemmidas, 
and John Beccus, archivist of the church 
at Constantinople, were courugeous advo- 
cates of the union, but the cause which 
they had at heart was ruined by the 
selfishness of the Emperor, the fanaticism 
of the Greek monks, the cruelty and 
avarice of the Crusaders. The Greek 
Patriarchs of Constantinople settled at 
Nicæa, where Theodore Lascaris had 
founded a kingdom on the ruins of the 
Byzantine empire. In 1262, the Latin 
empire fell, the Greeks recovered possession 
of Constantinople, and the schism con- 
tinued in full force. The union effected. 
at Lyons (1274), when the Greeks ac- 
knowledged the primacy of the Pope and 
the procession of the Holy Ghost frum the 
Son, did not last six years, and the Decree 
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of Union at Florence (1439) was repu- 
diated in 1443 by the Patriarchs of 
Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem. In 
coer it was only the Patriarch 
and the prelates of the Court who ad- 
hered to the union; and when (in 1453) 
this city fell before the Turks, its Patriarch 
fled to Italy, and Gregory Scholarius, a 
schismatic, was chosen in his place b 
command of the Sultan Mahomet II 
Peace was at an end between Rome and 
Constantinople. In the Russian empire 
roper, the decree of Florence had never 

n accepted. The Greek exarchs, how- 
ever, subject to the Metropolitan of Kiew 
among the Lithuanians and Poles, and the 
Greek churches in Italy, Illyria, Hungary, 
Slavonia, &c., were faithful to the union 
effected at Florence. They are known 
as United Greeks,” or Catholics of the 
Greek rite. 

II. The Present State A the Greek 
Schismatic Church—The Patriarch of 
Constantinople is superior in rank to the 
three other Patriarchs—viz. of Alexan- 
dria, Antioch, and Jerusalem. His direct 
poo jurisdiction extends over all the 

reeks of Turkey in Europe, and over all 
the Greeks of Turkey in Asia who are 
not subject to the other Patriarchs. His 
power has been greatly lessened_within 
the last three centuries, The Russian 
church was emancipated in a consider- 
able degree by the erection of a 
archate at Moscow in 1589, and completely 
by the institution of the Holy Governing 
Synod in 1721. The bishops in the king- 
dom of Greece asserted their independence 
in 1833, and it was acknowledged in 
1868 by the Patriarchs themselves. Quite 
recently, the Bulgarian church has placed 
itself under an exarch or primate who is 
independent of Constantinople. Still the 
Patriarch retains under his rule a large 

pulation, for the schismatic Greeks in 

urkey number between eleven and 
twelve millions. He inflicts spiritual 
penalties, including excommunication, on 
any of the clergy or people in his 
patriarchate. He nominates and de- 
poses archbishops and bishops. He has 
also ample civi o, for he can 
summon criminals before his court and 
inflict punishment; he has his own police, 
and his prison, and he is the supreme 
arhiter in all civil disputes between Greeks 
and Greeks, The council of the Patri- 
arch is the Holy Synod—a body which 


! This calculation, however, includes Bul- 
varians. 
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consists of twelve metropolitans, though 
the Patriarch may reduce the number to 
ten. The metropolitans of Heraclea, Cy- 
zicus, Nicomedia, and Chalcedon are er 
oficio members; the rest are nominated 
y the Patriarch, but all bishops who 
happen to be in Constantinople at the 
time are entitled to take part in the de- 
liberations and decisions of the synod, ìf 
matters of great import are at issue, The 
Patriarch needs the synod’s consent for 
matters which concern the general good 
of the church, whether these affairs 
are spiritual or temporal, and for the 
nomination of bishops. When the patri- 
archate is vacant, the synod chooses three 
candidates, who, according to the present 
rule, must all be metropolitans. The 
names are announced to the com- 
munity,” composed of dignitaries, lay and 
cleric, belonging to the patriarchal palace, 
of notables from the merchants, and 
of heads of corporations. The “com- 
munity” then elect one of them by 
acclamation, and the Porte grants the 
Berat, or diploma of investiture. The 
day after, the Grand Vizier presents the 
new Patriarch with a pastoral staff, a 
white horse and rich ornaments. The 
Patriarch may be tried by the synod, and 
if he is found guilty the Porte is requested 
to depose him. The Patriarch is assisted, 
by the officials of his household. Of these 
the principal are—the (Econome (yéyas 
ofxovdpos), who manages the revenues 
and presents candidates for ordination ; 
“Visitors” (caxedAdpiot), who inspect 
the monasteries and convents; the Charto- 
phylax, who superintends ecclesiastical 
causes; the Protonotary, who has charge 
of wills, contracts, and the patriarchal 
correspondence; the Great Logothete 
(ue NO rs), a layman who repre- 
sents the Patriarch at the Porte; the Prot- 
ecdicos (mpwrexdixos), who, with twelve 
assistant judges, forms a court of minor 
instance. 

The other patriarchates are mere 
shadows of former greatness. That of 
Alexandria comprises Egypt, Lybia, 
Nubia and Arabia, but contains onl 
about 5,000 members of the Gree 
church. Next comes the Patriarch of 
Antioch, ruling over about 28,000 
Greeks in Syria, Cilicia, Mesopotamia, 
Isauria, &c. There are some 15,000 
Greeks in the Holy Places subject to the 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, who lives at Oon- 
stantinople. These patriarchs have their 
synods, officials, Ke. The Berat of their 
investiture is obtained from the Porte by 
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the mediation of the Patriarch of Oon- 
stantinople. 

There are few ecclesiastical provinces 
in Turkey, and the title of archbishop is 
merely honorary. As bishops are neces- 
sarily celibate, they are selected by the 
Patriarch and Holy Synod from the 
monks, a Berat being required to confirm 
the appointment. The bishops appoint 
the parish priests, and no monastery can 
be erected in their dioceses without their 
leave. Collections are made for them in 
the parishes; they receive dues from their 
priests, besides honoraria for dispensations, 
marriages, burials, Masses, &c., so that 
their revenues are sometimes large. They 
also wield considerable political influence. 
They, like the Patriarchs, have their 
officials, such as the Protosyncellus, an- 
swering to the Latin Vicar-General ; the 
Proto-Presbyter, who visits the churches, 
installs the new parish-priests, and exe- 
cutes episcopal sentences; the Charto- 

hylax or chancellor. There is, moreover, 
in every diocese a commission consisting 
of three members: one of them examines 
candidates for orders; another watches 
over the administration of the sacraments 
and the publication of books, to which he 
gives his imprimatur in case of approval ; 
a third superintends the schools. 

In large parishes there is a Proestos, 
who baptises, marries, and buries; a 
Pneumaticos, who is approved by the 
bishop to hear confessions; and an Ephe- 
merios, who says Mass and recites the 
canonical hours; but poor parishes have 
only one priest, with a deacon or lector to 
assist him. The clergy are usually ill- 
paid. As a rule, they are married. 

The religious men and women gener- 
ally follow the rule of St. Basil, for 
houses of St. Antony's order are only 
found on Sinai and Lebanon, and by the 
shores of the Red Sea. Most of the 
monks are laymen; if priests, they are 
called epo, . The monks never 
taste flesh, and are bound to the recita- 
tion of the hours. The superior of a 
monastery is called Hegoumenos, or in 
the case of the great monasteries, Archi- 
mandrite. The name for the superioress 
of nuns is Hegoumenisss. The monks 
wear a long robe of coarse cloth, a belt, 
cloak, scapular, and a hood with five 
crosses. Some of the religious houses are 
subject to the bishop, others are placed 
immediately under the Patriarchs. On 
Mount Athos there are still anchorites, or 
solitaries, and the Greeks have preserved 
the old custom, according to which pious 
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virgins ‘and widows lead an ascetic and 
uasi-religious life in the bosom of their 
amilies. 

The Greeks reject the words “ Filio- 
que” in the Creed, and they do not use the 
word Purgatory, but they teach that 
there are two hells, from one of which 
there is no redemption ; and they pray for 
the dead. ‘In all other points of doc- 
trine,” says Hefele, “ they are in full a 
ment with the Latin church,” though we 
ought to add that they consider the 
marriage tie to be dissolved by adultery. 
In 1576 the Patriarch Jeremias of Con- 
stantinople sent a document to the Pro- 
testant theologians of Tiibingen, in which 
he asserted the belief of his church in the 
saving efficacy of good works, the seven 
sacraments, the change of the bread and 
wine into Christ’s body and blood, the 
necessity of detailed confession to a 
priest, the veneration due to the saints, 
the utility of prayers for the dead, and 
the sanctity of the monastic life. The 
Greeks offered a stubborn resistance to 
Cyril Lucar, Patriarch of Alexandria, and 
afterwards of Constantinople, who en- 
deavoured to introduce among his own 
people the doctrines which he had 
earned in Geneva. He was driven re- 
eho from his see, and finally mur- 

ered by the Janissaries in 1638. During 
the controversy of Arnauld and Nicole 
with the Calvinist Claude on transubstan- 
tiation, the most distinguished Greek 
theologians were asked for their opinion, 
and gave it in the most decided way for 
the Catholic doctrine. 

There are, however, great differences 
on points of ritual and discipline between 
Latins and Greeks, whether united or 
schismatic. The Greek church retains 
its ancient and beautiful rites, Mass is 
celebrated throughout Turkey in Greek, 
except where the “ orthodox ” community 
is Slav or Roumanian. The liturgy of 
St. Chrysostom is used all the year round, 
that of St. Basil only on certain fixed 
days. Leavened b is consecrated at 
Mass. During Lent, except on Saturdays 
and Sundays, there is no Mass in the 
proper sense, but only a“ Mass of the Pre- 
sanctified,” co nding to our office on 
Good Friday. e liturgies for Mass, 
and the forms for the administration of 
the sacraments are contained in the 
“ Kuchologion,” of which an excellent edi- 
tion by the Dominican Goar was pub- . 
lished at Paris in 1647. The canonical 
hours are given in the “ Horologion,” the 
office for Lent in the Triodion,” that 
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from Easter Sunday to the octave of 
Pentecost in the Pentecostarion. The 
“ Heortologion is a calendar of the feasts, 
fasts, and ferias; the Typicon, an Ordo 
which marks the order of prayers in 
the office, while the “ Mensa” contains 
lives of the saints honoured in the 
Kast. The greater feasts of our Lord 
and the Blessed Virgin are nearly the 
same as with us, except that their Epi- 
phany or Theophany on January 6 merely 
commemorates the baptism of Christ, 
and that the greater solemnities are pre- 
ceded a Proertia or Ante-feast. 
Sunday is sanctified by hearing Mass and 
resting from servile work, and holidays 
of obligation are observed in the same 
manner, the number of these holidays 
being different in different nations. 

very Wednesday and Friday, and 
the vigils of the great feasts are fasting- 
days. In addition to Lent, the Gree 
keep the fast of “the Mother of God,” 
from August 1 to August 15; the fast of 
Christmas, from November 15 to De- 
cember 24; the fast of the Apostles St. 
Peter and St. Paul, from the first Sun- 
day after Pentecost to June 28. On 
Wednesdays and Fridays and during 
Lent the use, not only of meat, but of fish, 
eggs, milk, cheese, wine, beer and oil is 
strictly forbidden. 

The Greek canon law is based on the 
Apostolic canons and constitutions, the 
canons of the Councils of Nicæa, Oon- 
stantinople, Ephesus, Chalcedon, in Trul- 
lo; on the canons of the particular 
councils held at Gangra, Laodicea, and 
Antioch; on the canonical letters of the 
bishops ; on the council of Photius, and 
the synodal decrees of the schismatic 
Patriarchs. Mer. i) i yi has made 
a methodical compendium of these docu- 
ments in his “ Enchiridion Juris Eccle- 
si Orientalis.“ 

(The substance of this article is chiefly 
taken from an elaborate essay on the 
Greek church by Hefele in his“ Beiträge.“ 
But in the description of the present 
Greek church at use has also been 
made of an article by Professor Lamy in 
the “Dublin Review” for July 1880. 
Professor Lamy refers to Selbernagel, 
Verfassung und gegenwärtiger Bestand 
sümmtlicher Kirchen des Orients, Lands- 
hut, 1865.) 

GREGORIAN MUSIC. [See PLAIN 
OHANT. | 

GREGORIAN SACRAMEN- 
TARY. [See Lrruorers.] 


GYROVAGI 


GREMIALE. A piece of cloth often 
adorned with gold or silver lace, which 
is placed on the bishop’s lap when he 
sits in celebrating Mass or conferring 
orders. Probably its original purpose 
was to keep his vestments from being 
soiled. It must be distinguished from a 
similar vestment, the “ subcinctorium,” 
which is only used by the Pope. (Merati 


on Gavantus, Tom. I. p. ii. tit. L. 
GREY FRIARS. [See CIS- 
CANS. | 
{avuanpran. I. A person responsible 


in the eye of the law for the proper bring- 
ing up of children whose father is dead 
or incapable. Under the ancient disci- 

line, a cleric might not act as guardian, 
fost he should be too much entangled in 
worldly business; and e converso, a Coun- 
cil of Carthage decreed that a guardian 
should not be ordained to any ecclesiasti- 
cal function, till the period of his nsi- 
bility had come to an end. (Smith and 
Cheetham.) 

II. The superior of a Franciscan con- 
vent. He is elected for three years, and 
cannot hold the guardianship of the 
same convent twice, though he may be 
chosen head of another convent. [ABBOT, 
FRANCISCANS. | 

GYROVAGI (lit. “circuit-wan- 
derers ”). There was a class of spurious 
monks in the early Christian centuries— 
nor were they unknown even to the 
middle ages—who were without real piety, 
and, like the tramps of modern times, 
preferred a lazy rambling life to one of 
steady regular activity. St. Benedict 
mentions them by this name in his Rule, 
and describes them as the fourth, last, 
and worst kind of monks—men who 
“spend their life in travelling up and 
down the different provinces, lodging in 
each cell [ = monastery], some three or 
four days; always wandering, never 
stable; enslaved to their own pleasures 
and to gluttony ; and worse in all respects 
than the Sarabaite (the third class of 
monks). More than a hundred years 
later, the Synod in Trullo (691), when 
regulating monastic discipline, orders that 
a man who wishes to be recognised as a 
true monk shall pass three years at least 
in the same monastery, and that “ the 
vagabonds calling themselves hermits, 
clad in black, and with long hair,” be 
driven away from the cities into the 


desert. This is evidently the same class 


of persons as those whom St. Benedict 
calls Gyrovagi.” | 


H 


HALO. [See AUREOLE] ) 
HEART OF JESUS (SACRED 
HEART). The special and formal devo- 
tion to the Heart of Jesus, which is now 
so popular in the Church, owes its origin 
toa French Visitation nun, the Blessed 
Margaret Mary Alacoque, who lived in 
the latter part of the seventeenth century. 
Her biographers relate that our Lord Him- 
self appeared to her and declared that this 
worship was most acceptable to Him; and 
her director, the famous Jesuit, Father 
de la Colombiére, preached the devotion at 
the Court of St. James's, and zealously 
ropagated it elsewhere. The most popu- 
far ok in defence of the new devotion 
was that of Father Gallifet, S. J., “De 
Cultu SS. Cordis Jesu in vanis Christiani 
orbis partibus jam propagato.” It was 
ublished with a dedication to Benedict 
and with the approval of Lamber- 
tini (afterwards Benedict XIV.); the 
French translation appeared in 1745, at 
Lyons. On February 6, 1765,' Clement 
XII. rmitted several churches to cele- 
brate the feast of the Sacred Heart, which 
was extended in 1856 to the whole 
Church. It is generally kept on the 
Friday (in England on the a) after 
the Octave of Oorpus Christi. Eng- 
land, Italy, France, Netherlands, Ger- 
many, Spain and Portugal, indeed through- 
out the Catholic world, the devotion and 
the feast found a ready and enthusiastic 
acceptance. However, the worship of 
the Sacred Heart encountered keen oppo- 
sition, particularly from the Jansenists. 
They who practised it were nicknamed 
“ Cardiolatre ” or “Cordicolw®,” and 
charged with Nestorianism, as if they 
worshipped a divided Christ, and gave to 
the created humanity of Christ worship 
which belonged to God alone. The 
Jansenist objections were censured as 
injurious to the Apostolic See—which 
had approved the devotion, and bestowed 
numerous indulgences in its favour—by 
Pius VI. in his condemnation of the Jan- 
senist synod of Pistoia. This condemna- 
tion was issued in the bull “ Auctorem 
fidei, bearing date August 28, 1794. 
A further approval of the devotion was 
1 The Congregation of Rites had refused to 

sanction the feast in 1697 and 1729. 


implied in the beatification of Margaret 
“I Alacoque n 1864. 
he bull Auctorem fidei” contains 
the following explanation of the prin- 
ciple on which the devotion rests, an ex- 
planation which is at once authoritative 
and clear. The faithful worship with 
supreme adoration the physical Heart of 
Christ, considered “ not as mere flesh, but 
as united to the Divinity.” They adore 
it as “the Heart of the Person of the 
Word to which it is inseparably united.” 
It is of course absurd to speak of this 
rinciple as novel; it is as old as the 
lief in the hypostatic union, and it was 
solemnly defined in 431 at the Council of 
Ephesus. All the members of Christ 
united to the rest of his sacred humanity 
and to the eternal Word are the object of 
divine worship. If it be asked further, 
why the heart is selected as the object of 
special adoration, the answer is, that the 
real and physical heart is a natural sym- 
bol of Christ’s exceeding charity, and of 
his interior life. Just as the Church in 
the middle ages turned with singular de- 
votion to the Five Wounds as the symbol 
of Christ's Passion, so in these later days 
she bids us have recourse to his Sacred 
Heart, mindful of the love wherewith he 
loved us “even to the end.” Nothing 
could be made of the fact, if it were a 
fact, that the devotion actually began 
with Blessed Margaret Mary, for though 
the doctrine of the Church cannot change, 
she may, and does from time to time, in- 
troduce new forms of devotion. But the 
special devotion to the Heart of our 
viour is as old at least as the twelfth 
century, while early in the sixteenth the 
Carthusian. Lansperg recommended pious 
Christians to assist their devotion by 
using a figure of the Sacred Heart.“ 

(An account of the theology of the 
devotion will be found in Card. lin, 
“De Incarnatione,” and of the propagation 
of the devotion in the admirable Life of 
Blessed Margaret Mary, by F. Tickell, 
S. J. Both the doctrine and the history 


1 See F. Ryder’s quotations (Catholic Con- 
troversy, p. 148-9) from the Vitis Mystica, a 
series of meditations printed among the works 
of St. Bernard, c. iii. 8, and from Tang rgius, 
Divini Amoris Pharetra, ed. 1572, p. 78. 
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are exhaustively treated by Nilles, “ De 
Rationibus Festorum Sacratissimi Cordis 
Jesu et Purissimi Cordis Maris,” 1873.) 

HEART OF MARY (IMMACU- 
LATE). The principles on which the 
devotion rests are the same (mutatis mu- 
tandis) as those which are the founda- 
tion of the Catholic devotion to the 
Sacred Heart. Just as Catholics worship 
the Sacred Heart because it is united to 
the Person of the Word, so they venerate 
(with hyperdulia) the heart of Mary be- 
cause united to the person of the Blessed 
Virgin. In each case the physical heart 
is taken as a natural symbol of charity 
and of the inner life, though of course 
the charity and virtues of are in- 
ee inferior to those of her Divine 

n. 

The devotion to the Immaculate Heart 
was first propagated by John Eudes, 
founder of a congregation of priests called 
after him Eudistes. Eudes died in 1680. 
The Congregation of Rites in 1669, and 
again in 1726, declined to sanction the 
devotion. However, a local celebration 
of the feast was permitted (but without 
proper Mass and office) by Pius VI. in 

799; and in 1855 Pius IX. extended the 
feast—which is kept with a special Mass 
and office, either on the Sunday after 
the Octave of the Assumption or on the 
third Sunday after Pentecost—to the 
whole Church. The Arch-confraternity 
of the Immaculate Heart established 
some twenty years earlier at the church 
of Notre Dame des Victoires, in Paris, 
did much to spread the devotion and make 


it popne 

(Nilles, ‘‘ De Rationibus Festorum SS. 
Cordis Jesu et Purissimi Cordis Mariæ.”) 

HEAVEN. A full account of the 
joy which constitutes the essential ha 
piness of heaven has been given in the 
articles on the BEATTIO Vision and on 
BEATITUDE. In these articles, particular! 
in the former, it has been shown that 
the blessed see God face to face, some, 
however, more perfectly than others, ac- 
cording to the degree of their merit, and 
that the soul’s entrance into perfect bliss 
is not deferred till sentence has been 
5 at the day of judgment. Here, 

owever, it is as well to point out that 

heaven is, not only a state, but a place of 
beatitude. It is the place where God 
manifests his glory to the blessed, and 
clearly shows Himself to them. This 
appears from the fact that Christ has 
ascended to heaven in that body which He 
took from Mary, and that the body of 


HEAVEN 


31 herself is according to the belief 
of the Church already reunited to her 


soul, so that she is, body and soul, with 
her Divine Son. Since then the sacred 
humanity is not omnipresent, heaven is a 
definite place in which Christ and the 
Blessed Virgin exist, and in which the 
angels and blessed souls are gathered to- 
ther. After the general resurrection, 
eaven will also be the home in which 
the bodies of the just will live for ever. 
Where the place is, we do not know, but 
Scripture clearly indicates that it is beyond 
this earth. (See Jungmann, “ De Novis- 
simis,” a. Vili.) 

We may here add a few words “ on the 
third heaven ” of which St. Paul speaks, 
2 Cor. xii. 2-4. Catholic commentators 
are not agreed about the meaning of the 
words . caught up,” and it is of course law- 
ful to hold, as St. Thomas ap to do 
(“Summa,”i.68,4),that St.Paul was simply 
raised to the highest kind of supernatural 
vision. But in any case the sage Fr 
bales belief in a corresponding reality, 
and hence St. Thomas maintains (loc. 
cit.) that there are three heavens, viz. 
the sidereal, the crystalline, and the em- 
pyrean, the last of which is heaven in the 
proper sense. Further, it is generally 
taken for granted that St. Paul identifies 
this third heaven with i There 
is a difficulty, however, in supposing that 
the Apostle alludes to this triple division, 
for the statement of Grotius, that the 
Rabbins recognised three heavens, is un- 
supported by good evidence. There is 
some Rabbinical authority for the belief 
in two heavens, but the Jewish doctors 
almost unanimously taught that there 
were seven, and we find this belief re- 
cognised in a Christian document of the 
second century—viz. the “Testament of 
the Twelve Patriarchs,” iii, § 8. The pro- 
bability, therefore, is that St. Paul alludes 
to this belief without necessarily assert- 
ing its truth. We may, then, reasonably 
distinguish “the third heaven” from 
paradise. The former was a resting-point 
on the journey upwards, whether that 


journey was local or merely spiritual: 


the latter marks the end of the journey, 
the “ Paradise of God,” or heaven in the 
usual acceptation of the word. This dis- 


tinction between “the third heaven ” and 


paradise is in keeping with St. Paul’s 
own language. I know a man 
caught up. . . . even to the third heaven 
.... and I know of such a man 
that he was caught up into paradise.” 
This distinction is made by several Fathers 


HELL 
as well as by Estius and others among 
modern commentators. 

HEI may be defined as the place 
and state in which the devils and such 
human beings as die in enmity with God 
suffer eternal torments. In this article 
we have to consider the proofs for the 
existence of hell, the nature of the punish- 
ment there inflicted, and the eternity of 
these torments, This triple division of 
the subject arranges the difficulties at- 
tached to it in an ascending scale. No 
one who accepts the Christian revelation 
at all, no one perhaps who believes in a 
God at all, is likely to find much difficulty 
in believing that chitinite and unrepented 
sin will be punished in the next world. 
It is much harder to ascertain the nature 


of the torments which God reserves for | 


those who die in rebellion 
while the d of eternal punishment 
is undoubtedly one of the most awful 
and mysterious truths taught by Scripture 
and the Church. 

1. The Existenceof Hell.— The Hebrew 
Bible contains few direct and clear an- 
nouncements of a life beyond the grave, 
so that it is not the place to which we 
should naturally turn for the proofs that 
hell exists. es are most 
commonly quoted as decisive on the point 
—viz. Is. xxxii. 14; Is. lxvi. 24; Dan. 
xii 2. The first of these must, we think, 
be put aside, for it has no real connection 
with the matter before us. Isaias, writing 
probably at the close of his life, foretells 
the judgments of God which are to fall 
both on the Assyrians and on the immoral 
and irreligious part of the Jewish nation. 
This judgment, by a metaphor familiar 
in the Hebrew Scriptures, he describes as 
fire which is, like God Himself, eternal. 
“ Sinners shudder in Sion: trembling 
seizes unholy men. O who will dwell in 
devouring fire? O who will dwell in 
eternal burnings? A man who walketh 
in justice, and speaketh upright things, 
who rejecteth the gain of oppression, who 
shaketh bis hands, so that they lay not 
hold of a bribe, who stoppeth his ears 
so that they hear no deeds of blood, and 
closeth his eyes so as not to look on evil 
—he shall dwell on heights ; fastnesses of 
rocks are his fortress; his bread has been 

iven to him, his waters are sure. The 
King in his 3 shall thine eyes behold; 
they shall see a land that stretches far.“ 
In other words, the fire which consumes 
the wicked will leave the just man un- 


against Him; 
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is destroyed, he will see the King of 
Judah in the fullness of his royal splen- 
dour, the city no lo beleaguered, the 
land no longer held by the foe, but peace- 
fully inhabited by its rightful owners and 
stretching to its ancient limits, 


The second passage (Is. lxvi. 24) 
comes near the point, if it does not actu- 
ally touch it. It clearly refers to the 
Messianic „All flesh” is to come 
and worship at Jerusalem, “from new 
moon to new moon, from sabbath to sab- 
bath.” And they shall go out and look 
on the corpses of the men who rebelled 
against me, for their worm shall not die, 
and their fire shall not be quenched, and 
they shall be an abomination to all flesh.” 
Immediately, of course, the prophet onl 
mentions the dead bodies of the wicked, 
but we may reasonably suppose that the 
prophet is depicting punishment in the 
future world in imagery borrowed from 
that in which he lived. For it is impos- 
sible to take his words literally. “/ All 
flesh” could not gather in Jerusalem: 
worms cannot live in fire, or dead 
bodies continue to burn for ever. The 
heavenly Jerusalem and the eternal suf- 
ferings of the lost are the real object of 
his prophecy. Such is the interpretation 
found in the Targum, and so, as we shall 
presently see, the words of Isaias are 
applied in the deutero-canonical books, 
and by our Lord himself. We say ap- 
plied, for neither the deutero-canonical 

ks nor our Lord give an authorita- 
tive explanation of the prophet’s actual 
meaning. 

The words of Daniel xii, 1,2, are 
more definite. A time of trouble such as 
has never been known is to come. Mich- 
ael, however, is to stand up for the 
people of God, and everyone whose 
name is written in the book is to be 
delivered. And many of them that 
sleep in the dust of the earth (literally 
“earth of the dust,” te. grave) shall 
awake, some to eternal life, and some to 
shame and to everlasting contempt.” 
Here we have an explicit statement that 
some will meet with eternal punishment. 
We must beware, however, of pressi 
the words further. Even if the wo 
3 which in all other places means 
‘‘many,’ could be regarded here (cf. 
Romans v. 15, of woAAol améĝavov with 
Romans v. 12, eis wavras avOpommous ó 
Odavaros dine) as equivalent to “all,” this 


harmed : he will be secure from the sword | sense is absolutely excluded in the pasearre 
and the famine. Then when the Assyrian | before us by the construction (s.e. by the 
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partitive jp which follows). To say that 
many from or out of those who sleep in 
the dust means “ all who sleep, &c., is 
not to interpret language, but to abuse it. 

There are two passages in the deutero- 


canonical books, in which the language of 


Is. lxvi. 24, is evidently borrowed, but 
at the same time applied more definitel 
to the future sufferings of the wicked. 
‘‘Humble thy soul exceedingly,” says the 
book of Ecclesiasticus vii. 17 ; “ remember 
that wrath will not tarry, and that fire 
and worm take vengeance on the im- 
pious.” And in Judith xvi. 17, we read 
“ Woe to the nations that rise E para 
my people: the Almighty Lord will take 
vengeance on them in the day of judg- 
ment, appointing fire and worms for their 
flesh, a feeling it they will weep for 
ever.” The last passage is very import- 
ant from an historical point of view. It 
is well known that the Talmudical doc- 
tors disputed whether immortality and 
resurrection were common to the bad and 
the good, or reserved for the latter; and, 
again, whether any but Israelites partook 
in the future life. The book of Judith 
speaks clearly on this question. 

No one doubts that the New Testa- 
ment teaches 7 Se of 1 and 
here it is enough to refer to such passages 
as Matt. xviii. 8, xxv. 41 seq.; Mark ix. 
48, &c. The New Testament has a 
special name for hell, viz. Gehenna (Yee, 
which occurs repeatedly in St. Matthew 
(v. 22, 20, 30, x. 28, xviii. 9, xxiii. 15, 
33) ; three times in St. Mark (ix. 43, 45, 
47); once in St. Luke (xii. 5); and once 
in St. James (iii. 6). The name, which 
is taken from the Hebrew Bible (Din ) 
Jos. xv. 8, or more fully “nm YA} 2), 
simply means “the valley of [a man 
called] Hinnom.” It was a deep and 
narrow glen to the south of Jerusalem, in 
which from the time of Achaz Jews 
offered their children to Moloch. Josias 
in consequence of these abominations pol- 
luted the valley (4 Reg. xxiii. 10), and 
into it the dead bodies of criminals and 
every kind of filth were cast, and, if we 
follow late and somewhat questionable 
authorities, were burned. Thus it became 
the image of, and gave a name to the 

lace of punishment for the wicked after 


eath—a u which is common to the 
Targums and to Rabbinical literature 
generally.“ It would be useless in this 


place to produce evidence from Christian 


1 It becomes one word 0%; see Buxtorf, 
sub voc. 
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traditions and from the definitions of the 
Church, since we shall have to discuss 
them in considering the eternity of pun- 
ishment. 

2. The Nature of the Punishment.— 
Theologians divide the punishments of 
the damned into that of loss and that of 
sense. The former of these(“posna damni”) 
is indicated in our Lord’s words, “ Depart 
from me, ye cursed,” and consists in the 
deprivation of the vision of God, which 
each human soul was intended to enjoy. 
It is from the knowledge of the bliss 
which they have forfeited that the chief 
suffering of the lost arises. It is the loss 
of the kingdom of heaven, as St. Ohryso- 
stom explains at length ( Ad Theodor. 
laps.” i. n. 10, 12), which is the most bitter 
torment of all. So great a punishment,” 
says St. Augustine (“ Encherid.“ c. 112), 
“that no torments known to us can be 
compared to it.” 

he “punishment of the sense” (“‘poona 
sensus”) comprehends all the suffering and 
torment inflicted in hell, except that 
which springs from the loss of the sove- 
reign good. The origin of this term is 
uncertain. Suarez (“De Angel.” lib. viii. 
c. 12, quoted by Jungmann) sup that 
this class of torture is so called because 
it arises chiefly from a sensible substance, 
viz. fire. This explanation is not accepted 
by all, but of course the term cannot 
mean punishment inflicted on the senses, 
for separated souls who have no senses 
are still undoubtedly subjected to the 
“í posna sensus.” 

However this may be, it is certain 
that the devils and disembodied spirits of 
the damned suffer from material fire. 
True, Origen (“ De Princip.” ii. 4 seg.) 
distinctly teaches that the fire of hell is 
merely figurative, while St. Ambrose (in 
Luc. xiv.), and Theophylact (in Mare. ix.) 
express the same opinion. Petavius, how- 
ever (“ De Angel.” III. 5), has shown that 
the preponderating weight of tradition is 
on the other side, and sums up this 
of the question in the following words: 
„At present, theologians—nay, all 
Christians—are that the fire of hell 
is corporeal and material, though, as Vas- 
quez rightly observes, the matter has not 
been settled as yet by any decree of 
the Church.” To those who ask how ma- 
terial fire can affect spirits no certain an- 
swer can be given. St. Thomas (“ Suppl.” 
Ae 70, u. 3) thinks that God gives to the 

re as the instrument of his justice a 
preternatural power of constraining the 
spirit and impeding its action, so as to 
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cause intense sufferi Other theories 
have been propounded—e.g. by Suarez, 
who argues that just as God elevates and 
ennobles the soul by grace, so He may use 
the fire of hell to deform and di it. 
But it is really impossible to understand 
much about a question which is above our 
reason and on which revelation is silent. 

Though the fire of hell is the chief, it 
is by no means the only, cause of the posi- 
tive punishment. The lost are afflicted 
by “the worm which never dies —i. e. by 
the anguish of remorse. They are doomed 
to endure the society of others, reprobate 
like themselves, and they know that all 
hope is over. Their will is entirely de- 
praved because entirely averted from God, 
the end to which each thought and action 
should be directed. After the resurrec- 
tion the body also is subjected to torment. 

Further it is certain from Scripture 
and tradition that the torments of hell 
are inflicted in a definite place. But it is 
uncertain where the place is, Accordin 
to the common opinion of Fathers an 
theologians, it is in the centre of the 
earth, but many other theories have been 
. St. Thomas“ Suppl.” qu. 

, 8.7), quoting St. Augustine (“ De Civ. 
Dei,” xv. 5 16) and St. Gregory the 
Great (“ Dial.“ iv. cap. 42), admits that no 
one can know where hell is, unless he has 
had a special revelation on the point. St. 
Thomas himself thinks it“ more probable ” 
that hell is under the earth. 

3. The Eternity of Puntshment in Hell. 
Here, as we have already said, we reach 
the most awful and mysterious part of 
the subject, and one which, at a time 
when the Catholic doctrine of eternal 
punishment is rejected and attacked b 
so many and with such vehemence, it is 
necessary to treat carefully and in detail. 
We begin with the teaching of Scripture. 

(a) Our Lord’s words are plain enough 
to make reasonable doubt impossible. He 
speaks of “the eternal fire,” Matt. xviii. 
8; of “hell, where their worm dieth not 
and their fire is not quenched,” Marc. ix. 
48. He tells us that He will say to the 
wicked at the last day, Depart from me, 
ye cursed, into the eternal fire, prepared 
for the devil and his angels.” Daniel, 
long before Christ, had held similar lan- 

i (see xii. 2, quoted above), and so 
do e Apostles after Christ (2 Thess. i. 9; 
Jude 13; Apoc. xiv. 11). 

Now, it may be admitted that the 
word translated “eternal” (aldmos) is 
not in itself decisive. Thus in Titus i. 2, 


St. Paul mentions the hope which God.. 
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who cannot lie, promised “ before eternal 
times where the Greek mpd ypdvwv aior 
íwv is very happily rendered by the 
Vulgate “ ante tempora seecularia.” The 
romise of salvation had not, of course, 
n made from all eternity; it had been 
made long ages before by the prophets 
who are said in Luc. i. 70, to have been an’ 
aldvos Sine “a ae W from of old 
or since the age of the prophets first began. 
Again, the word 1 in the LXX and 
the Hebrew noun to which it corresponds 
(dow) are still more loosely used: e. g. (to 
quote the strongest instance which occurs 
to us), Is. lviii. 12, predicts that the chil- 
dren of Israel “ will build up the eternal 
ruins ” (D9iv Maam, ai Epnpor aivot), 
though the ruins present to his mind had 
only been ruins for some fifty years. So 
much may be freely granted. But the 
fact that Christ sete eternal fire in sharp 
antithesis to eternal life, assures us that 
He did mean to warn men that there was 
no hope in hell and no escape from it. 
Moreover, He speaks of fire which will 
never be quenched; of an undying worm ; 
He declares it would have been better for 
Judas not to have been born; and He does 
not breathe a syllable which can be urged 
on the other side or applied to qualify his 
language about eternal fire. The cele- 
brated Protestant commentator Meyer 
fully admits that the words “ eternal fire” 
must be taken in their strict and absolute 
sense, Nobody will accuse Meyer of igno- 
rance on the one hand or on the other of 
prejudice in favour of the dogma. Nobody, 
we may be sure, would doubt Christ's 
meaning who considered it with a really 
unbiassed mind. The fact is, men persuade 


Y | themselves that the doctrine is untrue 


and inhuman, and therefore that Christ, 
being the eternal truth, could not have 
taught it. Their 1 will scarcely find 
acceptance either with Christians popan 
to accept the doctrine or with non-Ohris- 
tians who come with purely historical in- 
terest to the study of the Gospels. 


Here we turn for a moment to two 
passages alleged against the doctrine which 
we are maintaining from the dicta of the 
Apostles. One is from 1 Cor. xv. 24 seq. 
„Then is the end when he Christ | shall 
give up the kingdom to the God and Father, 
when he shall bring to nought every 

rincedom and authority and power; for 
1e must needs reign, until he has put all his 
enemies under his feet. The last enem 
that shall be brought to nought is deat 
. and when all things have been sub- 
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jected to him, then even the Son himself Petavius (“ De Angelis,” iii. 7) shows that 
will be subjected to him 85 who sub- St. Gregory Nyssen did so, that St. 
jected all things to him [Christ], that God | Gregory Nazianzen entertained the hope 
may be all in all.” ere are dogmatic ' that the punishment of sinners in the next 
and exegetical difficulties in thistext which | world would not last for ever—a hope 
do not concern us here, but the last clause, which St. Jerome limits to such sinners 
“ that God may be all in all,” presenta no | as had died in the Catholic faith. St. 
difficulty to believers in eternal punish- | Ambrose, as quoted by Petavius, says that 
ment. All are to be subject to Christ. men may, though angels will not, be puri- 


Christ as man is and will be as | fied restored, even after an adverse 
subject to God, and God will be all in sentence has been upon them at the 
all ”—+4.e. will be seen to be the one source | judgment. Carefully to be distinguished 


of every blessing in all the subjects of the | from this error is the opinion of Augustine 
ingdom of heaven. The context clearly and other Fathers, viz. that the sufferings 
limits the meaning of the word Call.“ of lost souls may be mitigated by the 
God is not to be “all in all” to Christ's | prayers and good works of the faithful. 
enemies. On the contrary, Christ is to put | “ Concerning this amelioration of the con- 
them under his feet. dition of lost men at least” (so Petavius 
The second passage is Acts iii. 20, 21, | writes in words which Cardinal Newman 
when St. Peter tells the Jews that the | has made familiar to all) “the Church as 
heavens must receive Christ “until the yet has laid down nothing as certain, so 
times of restoration of all things.” The | that for this reason this opinion held by 
Apostle seems to mean that Christ will re- | Fathers of high sanctity is not to be 
main in heaven till the people of God are | dismissed offhand as absurd, though it 
converted and renewed and their due and | differs from the common feeling of modern 
original relation to God restored ; and this | Catholics.” ! 
is the motive for penance which St. Peter We have tried to give as fairly as pos- 
Our Lord's words, Matt. xvii. 11, sible the patristic evidence for the view 
“Elias indeed cometh and will restore all that the torments of hell will come to an 
ings,” and the prophecy of Malachy iv. 6 | end. But the whole stream of tradition 
Heb. iii. 28), “‘ Behold I send to you Elias | runs in the contrary direction. There is 
e prophet before the day of the Lord | no real trace of such a view within the 
comes, the great and terrible [day]. And | Church before Origen’s time. Theophilus 
he will turn the heart ôf fathers to sons, | of Antioch (“ Apol.” 1, ad fin.) contrasts 
and the heart of sons to their fathers, lest | the eternal joys of heaven with the eternal 
I come and smite the earth with a curse,” | woes of hell. St. Irenæus (iv. 28, 2) and 
probably supply the key to the sense. St. Cyprian (“ Ad Demetrium,” cc. 24, 25) 
Anyhow, St. Peter has in mind a renewal | express themselves in a way which puts 
and restoration which is to take place on | their meaning beyond all possibility of mis- 
earth and not in hell: before the judgment, apprehension. “ Those,” says the former, 
hot after it. “to whom Ohrist addresses the words 
) Tradition.— The historical objec- | ‘ Depart into everlasting fire’ ( uum, 
tions to the doctrine of eternal punishment | not æternum) will be always condemned, 
may really be reduced to one head—viz. the | and those to whom he says, ‘Come ye 
views of Origen. In his “ De Principiis,” | blessed,’ &c., always obtain the kingdom.” 
i. 6, this great man gives it as his opinion | “ Hell ever burning,” says St. Cyprian, 
that even the devils will undergo a long | “ will consume those who are given over 
course of purification and be saved at last; to it, nor will there be any means by 
and in his commentary on Josue (Hom. which their torments can ever rest or 
viii.) he asserts the same thing of men who bis 
have been condemned at the day of judg- Petavius has collected a catena of pas- 
ment. In “ Princip.” iii. 6, he puts forward | sages from later Fathers, some of them 
the interpretation of St. Paul’s words, 
„God will be all in all,” which we com- I Zaccaria in his notes on Petavius has shown 
bated a little further back. Origen’s piety, | that both in the East and West prayers were 
genius, and learning, and his reputation as | said at Mass for the damned. He cites, eg., an 


a : ` ancient Latin Missal which contains a touchiug 
a commentator on the Bible gained for him prayer for a person taken away without time 


a wide and an enduring influence in the | . : > 
; for penance, beseeching God, if the dead man’s 

Church, so that we cannot be surprised to cimes make it impossible for him to “rise to 

find that other Fathers followed him in | glory,” at least to make his torments endur- 


his hopes of a universal restoration. ' able. 
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ressly reprobating the error of Origen. 
Tes doubtful whether or not his error 
was condemned at the Fifth General Coun- 
cil. Certainly his name stands in the 
present text of the eleventh anathema, 
which is levelled at Arius, Eunomius, 
A pollinarius (sie], Nestorius, Eutyches and 
Origen, together with their impious writ- 
ings,” and Hefele (“ Concil.” ii. 898) de- 
fends the authenticity of the text as we have 
it against Garnier and many other critics. 
But no pene doctrine of Origen is 
mentioned in the anathema. Cardinal 
Noris and the Ballerini in their edition of 
his works tried to show that part of the 
Acts of the council have perished, and that 
@ special investigation and specific con- 
demnation of Origen’s errors took place. 
There are plausible grounds for this 
opinion, which is, however, rejected by 
efele (loc. cit. p. 858) after an elaborate 
discussion. He thinks that the Church 
historian Evagrius, one of the chief wit- 
nesses cited by Cardinal Noris, confused 
the general council of 553 with another 
held ten years earlier at the same place. 
But whether or no Origen was expressly 
condemned by a general council, it is a 
lain matter of fact that a council has de- 
ed that the punishment of hell lasts for 
ever. The Fourth Council of Lateran 
(anno 1215) speaks of the “ everlastin 
punishment” ( pænam perpetuam) whic 
awaits the reprobate, and the force of the 
word “perpetuam ” cannot be evaded even 
by. those who explain away the word 
“eternal.” And,aparteven from this de- 
finition, the question is closed by the con- 
stant teaching of the Church through her 


pastors. 

(y) If we turn from the history of the 
doctrine to the doctrine itself, and ask 
“Is it reasonable or credible?” the diffi- 
culties are unquestionably great and ter- 
rible enough, and never have they been felt 
more keenly than in the present age. We 
must of course put aside erroneous or even 
uuwarranted presentation of the Church’s 
belief. God condemns no single soul un- 
less He has first bestowed upon it full 
opportunity of securing a life of eternal 
happiness with Himself. Moreover, He 
desires the salvation of all, whether 

‘atholics or Protestants, Christians or 
heathen, and will judge all according to 
the advantages or 1 they have 
had. ‘Thou sparest all, because they are 
thine, O Lord, thou lover of souls.“ Again, 
He remembers the frailty of our nature 
and condemns to eternal banishment from 
his presence, thoee only who die separated 
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utterly from Him by mortal—i.e. by de- 
liberate and grie vous sin. Nor can we say 
who these persons are, or guess with any 
degree of 8 what proportion they 
bear to the whole race of man. Sins 
which seem grievous to us may be excused 
by ignorance or want of deliberation, and 
even men who appear to end evil lives 
with evil deaths may nevertheless be en- 
lightened by God’s mercy at the last—per- 
haps just as their souls are passing out of 
their bodies—and so die in peace with Him. 
Even after these and other abatements 
have been made, the awful and mysterious 
character of the doctrine remains. Wh 
does not God, who holds all hearts in his 
hand, turn the hearts of sinners to Him- 
self? It is no answer to say that He 
chooses to confer the gift of free will on 
men with its attendant responsibilities, 
for it is the common doctrine of theo- 
logians that God could soften the heart of 
each and every sinner, and yet leave the 
freedom of the will in its integrity ; and 
one who seriously reflects on the meaning 
of omnipotence as a divine attribute will 
scarcely venture to contradict the pro- 
position. The only safe reply is that God 
so acts for reasons inscrutable to us, and 
that if reason cannot penetrate God’s de- 
signs, it is at thesame time unable to show 
that the conduct which the Scripture 
attributes to God is unjust. Retri- 
butive justice,” Oardinal Newman writes 
(“Grammar of Assent,” p. 415), “is the 
very attribute under which God is 
primarily brought before us in the teach- . 
ings of our na conscience.” If, 
then, God will by no means clear the 
guilty, it is not at any rate inconceivable 
that He should punish a man who ends 
the period of trial in utter rebellion against 
Him who is at once his sovereign and: his 
loving benefactor, by the most extreme 
punishment which can be conceived. 
“The great mystery,” to continue our 
quotation from Cardinal Newman—“ the 
5 mystery is, not that evil should 

ave no = ; 19 5 ery it had 1 855 

inning. rom this latter mystery there 
is no escape to those who believe a a God 
at all. 

Some other arguments have been ad- 
duced for the Catholic doctrine, but we 
have preferred to rest our belief on 
the words of merciful warning spoken by 
Christ Himself. For it is not surely with- 
out significance that it is from Christ 
Himgelf rather than from the Apostles 
that we have the plainest statements of 
the doctrine. 
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Christ on Himself, considerate Master, took 

The utterance of that doctrine’s fearful sound ; 

The fount of love his servants sends to tell 

gl deeds ; Himself proclaims the sinner’s 
e 


MBMWOTICON (évorıxóv). A docu- 
ment issued by the Emperor Zeno in 482, 
and ad to the Christians, lay and 
clerical, of Alexandria, Egypt, Libya, 
and Pentapolis. It was composed by 
Acacius, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
and Peter Mongus, the Monophysite Pa- 
triarch of Alexandria. The object of the 
Henoticon was to reconcile Catholics and 
Monophysites. It condemned both Nes- 
torius and Eutyches, but rejected all 
Creeds except that of Nicæa, with the 
additions made at Constantinople, and 
carefully avoided the formula of “two 
natures,” which had been accepted at 
Chalcedon. The Henoticon was accepted 
by the more moderate Monophysites, such 
as Peter the Fuller, Monophysite Patriarch 
of Antioch; but, on the one hand, the 
strict Monophysites would have none of 
it, and, on the other, it was condemned by 
Pope Felix II. For thirty-five years (484 - 
519) the Henoticon caused a schism be- 


` tween East and West. At last peace was 


restored by the Emperor Justin I. (518- 
527), who acknowledged the authority of 
Chalcedon. - 

Amr (aipecis, from aipeioOa, to 
choose) is used in a later Greek (eg. 
by Sextus Empiricus) to denote a philo- 
sophical sect or party. In the Acts of 
the Apostles (e.g. v. 17, xv. 5) it is ap- 

lied to the parties of Sadducees and 

Pharisees: who were divided from each 
other in religious and political views. 
But in the New Testament we also find 
the word employed in a distinctly bad 
sense. In 1 Cor. xi. 18, it indicates an 
aggravated form of division (d xocraoia) 
among Christians —i. e. of division grown 
into distinet and organised party. We 
find St. Paul (Gal. v. 19), placing 
“ heresies” on the same level with the 
most heinous sins, and St. Peter (2 Ep. 
ii. 1) speaks of false teachers among 
Christians, who will bring in “ heresies 
[or sects] of perdition.” St. Ignatius in 
is epistles also uses the word as a term 

of bitter reproach, and Tertullian (“ Præ- 
script.” 5 and 6) accurately draws out the 
meaning of the term. The name, he 
says, is given to those who of their own 
will choose false doctrine, either institut- 
ing sects themselves, or receiving the 
doctrine of sects already founded, 

He adds that a heretic is condemned by 
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the very fact of his choosing for himself, 
since a istian has no such liberty of 
choice, but is bound to receive the doc- 
trine which the Apostles received from 
Christ. : 

The nature of heresy is further ex- 
plained by St. Thomas in the “ Summa,” 
(2 2nde,qu.11). Heresy, according to St. 
Thomas, implies a profession of Christian 
belief, so that persons who have never 
been Obhristians, or who have utterly 
renounced Ohristianity, are infidels and 
apostates, but not heretics. The heretic, 
he says, is right in the end which he pro- 
poses or professes to 9 855 to himself 
viz. the profession o ristian truth 
but he errs in his choice of the means he 
takes to secure this end, for he refuses to 
believe one or more of the articles of 
faith “ determined by the authority of 
the universal Church.“ St. Thomas adds 
that this rejection of Catholic dogma 
must be deliberate and pertinacious, so 
that his teaching, which is that of all 
theologians, may be summed up in the 
following definition. Heresy is error 
pertinaciously held and manifestly re- 
pugnant to the faith, on the part of one 
who professes the faith of Christ. It is 
clear from this that such Protestants as 
are in good faith and sincerely desirous of 
knowing the truth are not heretics in the 
formal sense, inasmuch as they do not 
pertinaciously reject the Church’s teach- 
ing. Their heresy is material only. e. 
their tenets are in themselves heretical, 
but they are not formal heretics: i. e. they 
do not incur the guilt of heresy, and may 
belong to the soul of the Church. 

Formal heresy is a most grievous sin, 
for it involves rebellion against God, who 
requires us to submit our understandings 
to the doctrine of hisChurch. This guilt, 
if externally manifested, is visited by the 
Church with the ter excommunica- 
tion, abeolution from which, except in the 
article of death, can only be given by the 
Pope, although the power of imparting it 
is communicated to bishops, under certain 
restrictions, in their quinquennial faculties, 
and to priests in missionary countries such 
as England. Ecclesiastics who fall into 
heresy are liable to irregularity, 11 
depri vation of their offices and benefices, 
and to deposition and degradation. The 
sons of an heretical mother, the sons and 
grandsons of an heretical father, are in- 
capable of entering the clerical state. 

1 Provided the heresy was notorious, and 
that the parents died in it. St. Lig. Theol. 
Moral. lib. vii. § 863. 
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HERMESIANISM. The name is 
given to principles on the relation of 
reason to faith which were propounded 
by George Hermes, a German priest and 
professor. These principles were accepted 
with enthusiasm by many German Catho- 
lics, were vehemently attacked by others, 
and were finally condemned by the Holy 
See 


Hermes was born at Dreyerwalde, in 
Westphalia, in 1775. He was ordained 
priest in 1792, studied and to a great extent 
adopted the philosophy of Kant, published 
a little treatise on The Inner Truth of 
Christianity in 1805, and in 1807 was ap- 

inted toa chair of theology at Miinster. 
fa 1819 he became theological professor at 
Bonn, and was nominated to a canonry by 
his diocesan, the Archbishop of Cologne, 
in 1825. In 1881 he died, revered for 
the purity of his life, and beloved by his 
pup Although his writings and lec- 
tures excited great opposition, „ 
during the last six years of his life, no 
authoritative condemnation of them a 
till 1835, when Gregory XVI. 
censured his “ Introduction to Theology,” 
1 and 2 (Miinster, 1819 and 1829), 
and the first part of his Dogmatic Theology 
(published after the death of Hermes; 
ünster, 1884). The same Pope, by a 
decree of the Congregation of the Index, 
declared that the second and third 
of the Dogmatic Theology were included 
in the previous condemnation. The chief 
error of Hermes lay in his theory that 
Christians ought to begin by doubting 
everything which was not self-evident, 
and hold themselves loose in theory from 
the faith they had been taught, till it had 
been demonstrated to their satisfaction by 
reason. Some of his disciples held obsti- 
nately to their master’s doctrine, and the 
former condemnations were repeated by 
Pius IX. in 1847. Hermesianism is now 
extinct. 

HERMITS. Eremita (from the Gr. 
€pnpos, desert), a dweller in the desert. 
Anchorite (dvaywpyrns, one who has re- 
tired from the world) has the same mean- 
i On the life of St. Paul the first 
hermit, who was bora in the Thebaid 
about 230, and died in 342, after ninety 
years spent in solitude, see Alban Butler 
for Jan. 15, and the “ Acta Sanctorum.” 
Though the lives of the hermits are not 
proposed by the Church for the imitation 
of ordinary Christians, she holds them 
up for our admiration, as men who, com- 
mitting themselves to the might of 
divine love, buoyed up by continual 
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prayer, and chastened by life-long pen“ 
: ance, have vanquished the weakness and 
' the yearning of nature, and found it pos- 
sible to live for God alone. They ap- 
pear to some,” says St. Augustine,’ “ to 
have abandoned human things more than 
is right, but such do not understand how 
greatly their souls profit us in the way of 
prayer, and their lives in the way of ex- 
ample, though we are not allowed to see 
their faces in the flesh.” St. Paul fled to 
the desert during the persecution of 
Decius, when he was twenty-two years 
old, and never afterwards left it. He 
was visited in his cell by St. Anthony 
shortly before he died (see his Life by St. 
Jerome). Experience soon proved that it 
was seldom safe for a man to essay the 
life of a solitary at the beginning of his 
religious career. The prudent plan was 
found to be, to spend some years in a 
monastery, in rigorous conformity to all 
the ascetical rules of the cœnobitic life, 
and then, the spiritual strength being 
tested and the passions subdued, to pase 
on to the hermit's cell. Thus we read in 
Surius (“ Vita Euthymii abbatis”) of an 
abbot Gerasimus, who presided over a 
great monastery near the Jordan, round 
which there was a Laura consisting of 
seventy separate cells. Gerasimus kept 
everyone who came to him for some 
years in the monastery; then, if he 
thought him fit for solitary life, and the 
disciple himself aspired to it, he allowed 
him to occupy one of the cells, where he 
lived during five days in the week on 
bread and water, in perfect solitude, but 
on Saturday and Sunday rejoined his 
brethren in the monastery and fared as 
they did. 

On the Hermits of St. Austin, and 
those instituted by St. Romuald, see 
AUGUSTINIAN Hermits and OAMALDOLI. 
oe the more famous English hermits 
were Bartholomew of Farne, St. Godric 
of Finchale, and St. Wulfric of Hasle- 
bury ; all these flourished in the twelfth 
cent St. Cuthbert lived an eremitical 
life on Farne Island for nine years, from 
676 to 685. Hélyot in his history of the 
monastic orders, mentions a Spanish order 
of Hermits of St. John of Penance, and 
two Italian orders, one called Coloriti, 
the other, of Monte Senario. 

HESYCHASTS (Gr. jouxos, quiet). 
So-called because they held the opinion, 
shared by the Quietists of later times 
(Quratism], that the absolute repose of all 


1 De Mor. Eccl. Cath. i. 31, quoted by 
Thomassin, 
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the faculties both of mind and body, was | heretics, schismatics, and the heathen, 
the best preparation by which the soul | even the laity may be considered as form- 
was made fit to receive divine communi- | ing a portion of thehierarchy. With this 
cations. The monks of Athos in the agrees the expression of St. Peter, calling 


fourteenth century endeavoured to reduce ; the general 
this quietism to a system, adopting the | 
principles of a certain abbot Simeon; who n kingl 


in a work written about three centuries 
before had taught that if the body was 
kept motionless day and night, the mind 
raised above transitory things, the eyes 
steadily fixed on the contemplative’s own 
navel, and the thought searching for the 
place of the heart within the frame, the 
result would be, if the monk persevered 
long enough, that he would find himself 
enveloped in a wonderful light and full of 
discernment. Barlaam, a Calabrian abbot, 
returning from Italy about 1340, where 
he had been negotiating for the termina- 
tion of the Greek schiam, met some of 
these monks at Thessalonica, and fell 
into controversy with them. He called 
them “ omphalopsychi” on account of the 
singular tenet above mentioned. They 
maintained that the light which Simeon 
spoke of was none other than the un- 
created light which the disciples saw on 
Mount Tabor, during the Transfiguration 
of Christ. Barlaam tcok up the ex- 
pression uncreated light,” and charged 
them with believing in two Gods, one 
visible, the other invisible. A synod held 
at Constantinople in 1340 condemned 
Barlaam, who was supported, however, in 
his dispute with the Hesychasts by the 
monk Gregory Akindynos, and Nicephorus 
Gregoras, theByzantine historian. (Fleury, 
xcv. 9; Mohler, “ Kirchengeschichte.”) 
HIBRARCHY (iepapyns, a president 
of sacred rites, a hierarch: whence iep- 
apxia, the power or office of a hierarch). 
The word first occurs in the work of the 
udo-Dionysius (a Greek writer of the 
fth century) on the Celestial and Eccle- 
siastical Hierarchies. This author appears 
to mean by it “administration of sacred 
things,” ae in accordance with its 
etymology. e signification was gra- 
dually modified until it came to be what 
it is at present: a hierarchy now signifies 
a body of officials disposed organically in 
ranks and orders, each subordinate to the 
one above it. Thus we speak of the 
“ judicial hierarchy ” and the “ adminis- 
trative hierarchy.” However, when the 
hierarchy is spoken of, what is meant is 
the organisation of ranks and orders in the 
Christian Church. In a wide and loose 
eense, when the whole Catholic Church is 
considered as existing in the midst of 


y of Christians in the 
countries to which he is sending his epistle 
riesthood” and “a holy 


nation” (1 Pet. ii. 9). St. Ignatius, 
writing to the Sm ans, salutes “ the 
bishop worthy of God, and the most reli- 


ous presbytery, my fellow-servants the 
eacons, and of you individually and 
in common.“ So at the Mass, the priest, 
turning to the people, bids them pray that 
“his and theirsacrifice ” may be acceptable 
to God; and at the incensing before the 
Sanctus, the acolyte, after the rite has 
been performed to all the orders of the 
clergy within the sanctuary, turns towards 
and bows to the laity, and incenses them 
also. But according to its ordinary sig- 
nification, the word “hierarchy ” ale 
applies to the clergy—with vaneties of 
meaning which must be clearly distin- 
guished. J. There isa hierarchy of divine 
right, consisting, under the primacy of St. 
Peter and his successors, of bishops, priests, 
and deacons, or, in the language of the 
Tridentine canon, ministers.” If an 
one shall say,” defines the council,? “ that 
there is not in the Catholic Church a 
hierarchy established by the divine ordina- 
tion, consisting of bishops, presbyters, and 
ministers, let him be anathema.” The 
term “ministers” comprehends those 
minor orders of ecclesiastical institution 
which, as occasion arose, were, so to speak, 
carved out of the diaconate. II. Thereis 
also a hierarchy by ecclesiastical right, or, 
a hierarchy of order. This consista—be- 
sides the Roman Pontiff and the three 
original orders of bishops, priests, and 
deacons—of the five minor orders (two in 
the East) of subdeacons, acolytes, exor- 
cists, lectors, and porters (osteart#), which, 
as was said above, were in the course of 
time severed from the diaconate. III. 
There is also the hierarchy of jurisdiction. 
This is of ecclesiastical institution, and 
consists of the administrative and judicial 
authorities, ordinary and delegated, which, 
under the supreme pastorate of the Holy 
See, are charged with the maintenance of 
the purity of the faith and of union among 
Christians, with the conservation of dis- 
cipline, &c. These authorities exercise 
powers conferred on them by delegation, 
expressed or implied, from the order above 
them: thus the powers of cardinals, 
1 Ad Smyrn. xii. 
2 Sess. xxiii. can. 6. 
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-Patriarchs, exarchs, metropolitans, and 
archbishops, proceed from the Pope, either 
expressly or by implication; again, the 
wers of archpriests, archdeacons, rural 
eans, vicars-general, foran, &c., are derived 
to them from bishops. (Thomassin,' 
I. iii, 23; art. by Phillips in Wetzer and 
Welte.) 

HOLINESS, as a title of the Pope. 
[See Porx.] 

HOLY WATER (aqua benedicta). 
Washing with water is a natural symbol 
of spiritual purification, “Twill pour out 
upon you, says God by the prophet 

hiel, xxvi. 25, “clean water, and you 
shall be clean.” In the tabernacle a laver 
was placed in the court between the altar 
and the door of the tabernacle for the 
priests to wash their hands and feet before 
offering sacrifice; and the later Jews, as 
may be inferred from Mark vii. 3, deve- 
loped the frequent washing of the hands 
into a matter of ritual observance. If we 
look into a modern Jewish prayer-book, 
we find the same importance attached to 
ritual ablutions, and in particular washing 
of the hands is preseribad before prayer. 
The use of the “aqua lustralis” with which 
the Romans sprinkled themselves or were 
sprinkled by t iest shows that the same 
symbolism existed among the heathen. 

A like custom, beautiful and natural 
in itself, though of course it may degene- 
rate and often has degenerated into super- 
stition, has been adopted by the Church. 
Water and salt are exorcised by the priest 
and so withdrawn from the power of Satan, 
who, since the fall, has corrupted and 
abused even inanimate things; prayers 
are said that the water and salt ma 
promote the spiritual and temporal healt 
of those to whom they are applied and 
may drive away the devil with his rebel 
angels; and finally the water and salt are 
mingled in the name of the Trinity. The 
water thus blessed becomes a means of 
grace. Even common water, if devoutly 
used as a memento of the purity of heart 
which Gcd requires, might well prove 
useful for the health of the soul. But as 
the Church has blessed holy water with 
solemn prayers, we may be sure that God, 
who answers the petitions of his Church, 
will not fail to increase the charity, con- 
trition, &c., of those who use it, and to 
assist them in their contests with the 

wers of evil. The reader will observe 
hat we do not attribute to holy water 

1 Thomassin's Vetus et Nova Eccl. Disciplina 
is ae by the part, book, chapter, and para- 
grapa. 
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any virtue of its own. It is efficacious 
simply because the Church’s prayers take 
effect at the time it is used. 

Holy water is placed at the door of 
the church in order that the faithful may 
sprinkle themselves with it as they enter, 
accompanying the outward rite with in- 
ternal acts of sorrow and love. Before 
the High Mass on Sundays the celebrant 
sprinkles the people with holy water ; and 
holy water is employed in nearly every 
blessing which the Church gives. And at 
all times, on rising and going to bed, leaving 
the house or returning home, in tempta- 
tion and in sickness, pious Catholics use 
holy water. 

The use of holy water among Christians 
must be very ancient, for the A postolical 
Constitutions (viii. 28, ed. Lagarde) con- 
tain a formula for blessing water that it 
may have power “to give health, drive 
away diseases, put the evans to flight,” 
&c. But there does not seem to be any 
evidence that it was customary for the 
priest to sprinkle the people with holy 
water before the ninth century. 

HOLY WEBE. The week in which 
the Church commemorates Christ’s death 
and burial, and which is spoken of by 
ancient writers as the Great, the Holy 
Week, the Week of the Holy Passion 
(rd dyiwv radar, roù awrnpiov dos, 
mdoxa cravphotpor), the Penal Week, the 
Week of Forgiveness (hebdomas tndul- 
gentiæ). The observance of Holy Week 
is mentioned by Irenæus (apud Euseb, 
“H. E.” v. 24), towards the end of the 
second century ; while Eusebius (ii. 17) evi- 
dently believed that the custom of keeping 
Holy Week dated from Apostolic times. 
In the East Holy Week was distinguished 
from the rest of Lent by the extreme 
strictness of the fast. Thus Dionysius of 
Alexandria, in his Epistle to Basilides, tells 
us that some Christians kept an absolute 
fast the whole week, others did so for 
one, two, three or four days. Epiphanius, 
in his exposition of the orthodok faith, 
says much the same. In the Latin Church 

according to Thomassin, “Traité des 
eûnes,” p. 50), it is difficult to discern 
any 1 0 that the fast of Holy Week 
exceeded the strictness of the ordinary 
Lenten fast. 

We have said that in Holy Week the 
Church commemorates Christ's Passion, 
and it may be objected that the definition 


This strictest form of fasting, which im- 
plied a total abstinence from food till the 
dawn of the next day, was called úrépôðeo:s or 


superpositio. 
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is incomplete, since on Palm Sunday, the 
first day of Holy Week, it is Christ's 
triumphant entry into Jerusalem which is 
chiefly contemplated. But, in fact, Hol 
Week begins with the Monday, not wi 
the Sunday. At least this is the reckon- 
ing of St. Cyril, Theophilus and St. 
Epiphanius quoted by Routh in his 
“Reliquie Sacræ (tom. ii. p. 52). We 
therefore reserve our account of Palm 
Sunday for a special article, and confine 
ourselves here to the ceremonies of Holy 
Week. 

The Tenebrœ.— This is the name given 
to the matins and lauds of the following 
day, which are usually sung on the after- 
noon or evening of Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday in Holy Week. The “Gloria 
Patri” at the end of the Psalms and in 
the responsories, the hymns, antiphons 
of the Blessed Virgin, &c., are omitted in 
sign of sorrow. e lessons of the first 
nocturn are taken from the Lamentations 
of Jeremias, the Hebrew letter which 
begins each verse in these acrostic ' ponas 
being retained in Latin. At the begin- 
ning of the office thirteen lighted candles 
are placed on a triangular candelabrum, 
and at the end of each one is put 
out, till only a single candle is left lighted 
at the i of the triangle. During the 
singing of the Benedictus the candles on 
the high altar ure extinguished, while at 
the antiphon after the Benedictus the 
single candle left alight is hidden at the 
Epistle corner of the altar, to be brought 
out aguin at the end of the office. is 
extinction of lights (whence probably the 
name tenebre or darkness) is best ex- 
plained by Amalarius Fortunatus, who 
wrote in 820. It figures, he says, the 
growing darkness of the time when Christ 
the light of the world was taken. The 
last candle, according to Benedict XIV., 
is hidden, not extinguished, to signify that 
death could not really obtain dominion 
over Christ, though it appeared to do. 
The clapping made at the end of the 
office is said to symbolise the confusion 
consequent on Christ’s death. 

oly Thursday.—On this day one 
Maas only can be said in the same church, 
and that Mass must be a public one. 
The Mass is celebrated in white vestments, 
because the institution of the Eucharist is 
joyfully commemorated, but at the same 
time there are certain signe of the mourn- 
ing proper to Holy Week. The bells, 


1 T.e. acrostic in the original Hebrew. No 
attempt is made to preserve the acrostic in the 
Vulgate. 
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which ring at the Gloria, do not sound 
again till the Gloria in the Mass of Holy 
Saturday, and the Church returns to her 
ancient use of summoning the faithful or 
arousing their attention by a wooden 
clapper. Nor is the embrace of peace 
given. The celebrant consecrates an 
additional Host, which is placed in a 
chalice and borne in procession after the 
Mass to a place prepared for it. In 
ancient times this procession 
daily, for there was no tabernacle over the 
altar for reserving the particles which re- 
mained over after the communion of the 
faithful. Mediæval writers connect the 
rocession with the Blessed Sacrament on 
oly Thursday with our Lord’s journey to 
the Mount of Olives after the Last Supper. 
The “Pange lingua” is sung during 
the procession, and the place to which the 
Blessed Sacrament is removed—often 
called the Sepulchre, but Properly the 
altar of repose—is decked with flowers 
and lights. Afterwards the altars are 
stripped. This used to be done, accord- 
ing to Vert in his explanation of the cere- 
monies of the Mass, every day after the 
celebration of the sacrifice, and is re- 
tained on Holy Thursday to remind the 
Christians of the way in which their 
Master was stripped of his garments. 
In St. Peter's the chief altar is washed 
with wine, and a similar custom prevails 
among the Dominicans and Carmelites, 
and in some churches of France and Ger- 
many. 

The stripping of the altars is followed 
by the washing of the feet, called“ Manda- 
tum ” from the words of the first antiphon 
sung during the ceremony—“ Mandatum 
novum,” &c., “A new commandment I 
give unto you, that you love one another; 
whence our English word Maundy 
Thursday. The principal priest or prelate 
of the church assisted by deacon and 
subdeacon washes the feet of twelve poor 
men. The Pope washes the feet of thir- 
teen poor persons, all of whom are priests ; 
and some churches follow the Papal 
custom. The observance of the Mandatum 
is mentioned as a recognised custom, and 
is enforced under penalties, by the twenty- 
second Council of Toledo in 694. 

Since the seventh century the holy 
oils, formerly consecrated at any time, 
have been blessed by the bishop in the 
Mass of this day. Twelve prests and 
seven deacons assist as witnesses of the 
ceremony. The bishop and priests breathe 

l So says Benedict XIV., speaking of his 
own time. 
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three times upon the oil of the cate- 
chumens and the chrism, meaning by 
this action that the power of the Holy 
Spirit is about to descend on the oils; and 
after the consecration is complete the 
salute the oils with the words, “ Hail, 
holy oil; hail, holy chrism.” Another 
rite proper to Holy Thursday, now passed 
into disuse, was the reconciliation of 
penitents. This reconciliation on Hol 
Thursday is mentioned by Pope Innocent I. 
and St. Jerome. The Mass now cele- 
brated is one out of three which used to 
be said, the other two being for the con- 
secration of the chrism and the recon- 
ciliation of penitents. 

Good 7 (do oravpocimoy, 

asceve, OF mapacxevn—t.e, the day of 
preparation for the Jewish Sabbath—cena 
pura, dies absolutionis, dies salutaris). 
On this day the Church commemorates 
the Passion of Christ, so that it is the 
most sad and solemn of all the days in 
Holy Week. The officiating clergy appear 
in black vestments, and prostrate them- 
selves before the altar, which still remains 
stripped. Nor are the candles lighted. 
After a short pause, the altar is covered 
with white cloths, and p of the 
Old Testament, followed by the history of 
the Passion from St. John are read. 
Next the Church prays solemnly for all 
conditions of men, for all the members 
of the hierarchy, for the prosperity 
of Christian people, for catechumens, 
heretics, Jews and P 8. Before each 
prayer the sacred ministers genuflect, 
except before that for the Jews, when 
the genuflection is omitted in detestation 
of the feigned obeisance with which the 
Jews mocked Christ. When the prayers 
are ended, the cross, which has been u 
to this time covered with black, is expose 
to view, “adored ” [see the article Cross] 
and kiesed by clergy and people. During 
the adoration the len properta ” are sung, 
each improperium being followed by the 
Trisagion in Greek and Latin. Impro- 
pertum is a barbarous word used by Latin 
writers of a late age meaning “ reproach,” 
and these “reproaches” are addressed in 
dramatic form by Christ to the Jewish 
people. They begin with the touching 
words, My people, what have I done to 
thee, wherein haye I vexed thee P Answer 
me.” The Trisagion is so called because 
the word“ holy occurs three times in it: 
Holy God, holy [and] strong, holy [and] 
immortal, have pity on us.” It was first 
introduced at Constantinople, and it is 
probably because of its Greek origin that 
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it is recited in the Good Friday office in 
Greek as well as in Latin. 

We have now to speak of the most 
striking and singular feature in the Good 
Friday ritual. From very ancient times, 
as appears from the Council of Laodicea 
canon 49, and the Synod in Trullo, 
canon 62, the Greek Church abstained 
from the celebration of Mass in the proper 
sense of the word during Lent, except on 
Saturdays and Sundays, and substituted 
for it the Mass of the Presanctified, in 
which the priest received as communion 
a Host previously consecrated. The 
Greeks still observe this ancient use, but 
the Latin Church contents herself with 
abstaining from the celebration of Mass on 
Good Friday, the day on which Christ 
was Offered as a bleeding victim for our 
sins. This Mass of the Presanctified on 
Good ndy i mentioned by Pope Inno- 
cent. I. in his letter to Decentius. The 
Blessed Sacrament is borne in procession 
from the chapel where it was placed the 
day before, while the choir sing the hymn 
“ Vexilla is.” The priest places the 
Host on the altar, the candles of which 
are now lighted. The Blessed Sacrament 
is elevated and adored while the wooden 
clapper is sounded; it is divided into 
three parts, one of which is put into a 
chalice containing wine and water. 
Finally the priest receives the portions of 
the Host which remain on the paten, and 
then takes the wine with the third portion 
of the Host. According to a Roman Ordo 
written about the year 800 and quoted by 
Thomassin (“Traité des Festes”), the cere- 
mony ended with the silent communion 
of the faithful ; but the present discipline 
of the Church forbids communion to be 
given on Good Friday except in the case 
of sickness. 

Holy Saturday.— Before entering on 
the history of the ceremonies for this the 
last day of Holy Week it is necessary to 
say something about the time at which 
they are performed. We learn from the 
Epistle of Pope Innocent already quoted 
that in his‘time no Mass was said during 
the may one of Holy Saturday. The 
office began at the ninth hour, i. e. 
at three o'clock P. M.; the faithful kept 
vigil in the church, and the Maas cele- 
brated at midnight belonged rather to the 
morning of Easter Sunday than to Hol 
Saturday. This state of things lasted till 
late in the middie ages. Hugo of St. 
Victor (died 1140) mentions the custom 
then creeping in of anticipating the vigil 
office; but the old mode of observance is 
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spoken of as still subsisting in some 
churches by Durandus (lived about 1280) 
and Thomas Waldensis (after 1400). 
Though the time is changed, the words of 
the office remain as they were. This 
explains the joyous character of the Mass, 
the fact that the history of the resur- 
rection is sung in the Gospel, and the 
allusion to the night time in the Preface, 
the Communicantes,” and the majestic 
lan of the Collect, O God, who 
didst illumine this most holy night with 
the glory of the Lord’s resurrection.” 

At present the ceremonies begin early 
in the morning with the blessing of the 
new fire struck from the flint. This 
blessing was unknown at Rome in the 
time of Pope Zacharias (anno 751), 
though it is recognised about a century 
later by Leo IV. Apparently it was the 
custom in some churches daily to bless 
the fire struck for the kindling of the 
lamps, and about the year 1100 this bene- 
diction was reserved exclusively for Holy 
Saturday, when the fire is an appropriate 
image of the Light of light rising again 
like “ the sun in his strength.” From this 
fire a candle with three stems, and placed 
on a reed, is lighted and carried up the 
church by a deacon, who three times 
chants the words “Lumen Obristi.” 
The same bolism reappears in the 
paschal candie, which is blessed by the 
deacon, who fixes in it five grains of 
blessed incense in memory of the wounds 
of Christ and the precious spices with 
which he was anointed in the tomb, and 
afterwards lights it from the candle on 
the reed. The usé of the paschal candle 
goes back very far—as far at least as the 
time of Zosimus, who was made Pope in 
5 the sublime 1 a the 
“ Exultet,” a triumphant hymn of praise 
which the deacon sings ja the 5 of 
blessing the candle can scareely be less 
ancient. The great critic Martene attri- 
butes it to St. Augustine. 

The blessing of the candle is followed 
by the twelve prophecies, and after they 
have been read, the priest goes in 
cession to bless the font. This last blessing 
carries us back to the days of the ancient 
Church in which the catechumens were 
5 to the bishop for baptism on Holy 
Saturday and the vigil of Pentecost. The 
water in the font is scattered towards the 
four bapa of the world, to indicate the 
catholicity of the Church and the world- 
wide efficacy of her sacraments; the priest 
breathes on the water in the form of a cross 
and plunges the paschal candle three times 


pro- | 
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into the water, for the Spirit of God is to 
hallow it, and the power of Christ is to 
descend upon it; and lastly a few drops of 
the oil of catechumens and of the chrism 
are poured, in order, says Gavantus, to 
signify the union of Christ our anointed 
king with his people. On the way back 
from the font the Litanies of the Saints 
are begun, they are continued while the 
sacred ministers lie prostrate before the 
altar, and, as they end, the altar is decked 
with flowers and the Mass is begun in 
white vestments. At the Gloria the organ 
sounds and bells are rung, and the joyful 
strains of the Alleluia peal forth after the 
Epistle. The vespers of the day are in- 
serted in the Mass after the Communion. 
The reason for the jubilant character 
of the Mass has been given above, but 
there are some other peculiarities which 
need explanation. The kiss of peace is 
omitted, because in the ancient rite the 
faithful kissed each other in the church 
as day was breaking, with the words, 
‘The Lord is risen;” there was therefore 
a natural objection to anticipating the 
ceremony in the Mass at midnight. The 
Agnus Dei, which was introduced by Pope 
Sergius towards the end of the seventh 
century, was never added to this Mass. 
The Communion and Postcommunion are 
simply replaced by Ma a But why is 
there no Offertory? Liturgical writers 


‘give many different answers, none of 


which are satisfactory. Gavantus alleges 
that the -celebrant alone communicated, 
and that hence there was no oblation 
of bread and wine on the part of the 
faithful. But, though now custom and a 
decree of the Congregation of Rites forbid 
communion, itis certain, as Meratus points 
out, from the Gelasian Sacramentary, that 
the faithful in former times did communi- 
cate and did make the usual oblations on 
this day. Meratus himself has no better 
explanation to give than the desire to 
shorten the Mass as much as possible on 
account of the long offices which preceded 
it. (Chiefly from Gavantus, Meratus, 
Thomassin, Sur les Festes,” and Benedict 
XIV.“ De Festis.“) 

HOMICIDE. The violent slaying of 
one human being by another. The modes 
are various—e.g. shooting, stabbing, strang- 
ling, causing abortion, drowning, throwing 
from a height, the denial of food, &c. 
Homicide may be either intentional or 
accidental. If intentional, it may be so 
either directly or indirectly: directly, as 
when one man kills another with the full 
intention of killing him; indirectly, as 
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when a man, witbout actual intention to 
kill, does that which he knows is danger- 
ous to life—e.g. kicks a fallen man violently 
about the head. Intentional homicide may 
be either just or unjust. The cases when 
it may be justly done are these four: the 
command of God ; the execution of public 
justice; a just war; and necessary defence 
either of oneself or others. For the first 
case the canonists cite the command of 
God to Abraham to slay his son, and the 
putting to death by the Israelites of the 
women and children whom they found in 
Jericho. The second case is that of judges, 
civil or military, who justly condemn men 
to death,' and of executioners or soldiers 
putting their mandates in force. For the 
third case, see the articleon War. The 
case of life justly taken in necessary de- 
fence is one that requires a careful exam- 
ination of the surrounding circumstances, 
Homicide is only lawful in this case if it be 
done “cum moderamine inculpate tutelæ,” 
„under the limitation of an unblamable 
defensiveness.” A defence of oneself which 
exceeds the measure of the assault made 
upon one (as, if a man were to kill an un- 
armed footpad, or an assailant whom it 
was in his power to disarm or get rid of in 
some other way) does not comply with the 
condition just mentioned. Nor is that 
defence of oneself “ unblamable,” and 
therefore justifiable, which would make a 
criminal who was being led to execution 
rise up against the officers of the law and 
kill them in order to effect his own escape; 
for in such a case there would be no justa 
causa for defending his life, and so it would 
be blamable. Nor, thirdly, is that a law- 
ful self-defending homicide which takes 
away the life of the r, not at the 
moment of the assault, but after some time 
has elapsed, and by way of revenge. But 
if the condition “cum moderamine incul- 
p tutelæ” be duly observed, a man may 
awfully kill an unjust aggressor, not only 
in defence of his own life, but in defence 
of the life of a parent or a wife or any of 
his kindred, or even of an innocent 
stranger. It is lawful also to kill an un- 
just aggressor in defence of temporal pos- 
sessions, if they are of great value to their 
possessor, and cannot otherwise be pro- 
tected or recovered. But it is not lawful 
even in defence of honour and reputation, 
to kill a man in a combat offered or ac- 
cepted on private authority. [See DvEt. | 
Several other forms of unlawful homicide 
are enumerated among the Condemned 
Propositions. 
1 Rom. xiii. 4. 
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In unjust intentional homicide a man 
may be either a principal, an accomplice, 
or an accessory. If a principal, it is 
by one of the various ways of killing 
specified at the beginning of the article. 
If an accomplice, he is so either by 
counsel (inflaming the wrath of another, 
exaggerating his wrongs, &c.), or by co- 
operation (supplying the principal with 
weapons, hindering the person assailed 
from defending himself, &c.). If an acces- 
sory, it is in one of three ways—by pre- 
cept, by protection, by permission. An 
unjust judge knowingly condemning inno- 
cent persons to death is an accessorial 
homicide by precept; the executioner in 
such a case would incur no blame. A 
master ordering his servants to kill his 
private enemy falls under the same cate- 
gory; the servants are also guilty, because 
they should not have obeyed an unlawful 
command: Bothwell’s ordering some of 
his retainers to murder the Lord Darnley 
is a case in point. Persons who shelter, 
maintain, and favour homicides are acces- 
sory to homicide by protection. Lastly, 
magistrates who neglect to enforce the 
law against murderers and highwaymen, 
and so allow them to practise upon other 
men’s lives with impunity, are accessory 
to homicide by permission. (Ferraris, 
Homicida, Homictdium.) 

HOMILY (from ópia, intercourse) 
is used by ecclesiastical writers to signify 
a familiar discourse on Holy Scripture. 
The homily differs from the Adyos, or dis- 
course, because the homily does not, like 
the oration or discourse, set forth and 
illustrate a single theme. It sacrifices 
artistic unity and simply follows the order 
of subjects in the passage of Scripture to 
be explained. On the ther hand, a homily 
is distinct from mere exegesis or exposi- 
tion, because the latter is addressed to the 
understanding, while the homily is meant 
to affect the heart also and to persuade 
those who hear to apply the lessons of 
Scripture for the reformation of their lives. 
The word homily in the sense of discourse 
first occurs in the Epistle of St. Ignatius 
to Polycarp, c. 5. The earliest homilies 
on Scripture which we s are those 
of Origen, though for the most part they 
only survive ina Latin version. Jerome 
calls the homilies of Origen “ tractatus ” 
so that this word may be fairly 
as the equivalent of the Greek dAia. 
Homilies were written in abundance by 
later Fathers, and early in the middle 
ages Homiliaria or collections of homilies 
were compiled. The famous Homiliarium 
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of Paul Warnefried was made at the 
command of Charlemagne and contains 
homilies for the Sundays and festivals of 
the year. Wherever the lesson in the 
matin office of the Breviary is taken from 
the Gospels, a homily by one of the Fathers 
is appended to explain and apply the 
words of the sed text. (See Probst, 
„Lehre und Gebet in den ersten drei Jahr- 
hunderten,“ p. 208.) 

HOMOOUSIO®N (of one essence or, as 
it is usually translated, of one substance), a 
word used by the Fathers of Nicæa, to 
express the truth that the Son is one God 
with the Father. The heretical party, 
starting with the notion common to their 
heresy in all ite varying shapes that the 
Father and Son were of distinct essence, 
confessed at most that the Son was of like 
essence with (the duotovorov) or even only 
“like” (Spacos) the Father. Here, then,” 
says Cardinal Newman, “the word one 
in substance’ did just enable the Catholics 
to join issue with them, as exactly ex- 
pressing what the Catholics wished to 
express, viz. that there was no such dis- 
tinction between them as made the term 
‘like ’ necessary, but that their relation to 
each other was analogous to that of a 
material offspring to a material parent, or 
that as material parent and oflspring are 
individuals under one common species, 50 
the Father and Son are persons under one 
common individual substance.” ! The his- 
tory of the words homoousion” and 
“‘homeeousion ” will be found in the article 
ARIANB. 

HONORARY CANONS. Besides 
the residentiary Canons there are, in con- 
nection with all the cathedral chapters of 
France, Austria, and Prussia, a certain 
number of honorary canons, who are not 
bound to residence. These are nominated 
by the bishops, and selected from among 
the higher clergy—deans, curés cant onauæ, 
and priests who have rendered eminent 
services to the Church—and many of 
them become in time titular canons, with 
all the privileges attaching to that posi- 
tion ; but they cannot claim this succession 
as a matter of right. They usually re- 
ceive a small emolument. (Wetzer and 
Welte.) 

mowortrus. The condemnation of 
Pope Honorius by the Sixth General 
Council is a fact so remarkable in itself, 
and possesses so much additional interest 
from the discussion which it has occa- 
sioved in modern times, that it seems 

l Newman, Treatises of St. Athanasius. 
Edition of 1842, p. 144. 
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best to give some account of the facts 
and the inferences to be drawn from them 
in a separate article. There is a vast 
literature on the question, for it was for 
a long time a matter of contention be- 
tween Gallicans and Ultramontanes, while 
the definition of Papal infallibility in our 
own day has served to bring Honorius 
once more before the bar of history, and 
to reopen the repi on the sense of 
his famous letters, and the precise mean- 
ing of the anathema which the council 
hurled at his head. We cannot, there- 
fore, pretend to state, and much less to 
examine all the views which have been 
advanced, or to give anything like a 
detailed history of the controversy. We 
shall content ourselves with mentioning 
the most prominent facts, and adding 
what we believe to be a fair and impartial 
estimate of their bearing on the Papal 
claims. 

We will first of all remind the reader 
of the points at issue in the Monothelite 
controversy to which the letters of Hono- 
rius relate. The Monothelites, who were 
really Eutychians or Monophysites in dis- 
guise, held that there was in Christ only 
one will (viz. the Divine Will) and one 
operation. The Catholic doctrine on the 
other hand, is that, as Christ had two 
natures, there were in Him two operations, 
or modes of acting, viz. the Divine and 
human, for each nature, from the very 
fact that it is a living nature, must needs 
act, must needs have an energy proper to 
itself; and again, since Christ is man, He 
must have a human will, for human 
nature without a human will is not human 
nature at all. 

Honorius became Pope in 625, and in 
633 or 634 Sergius wrote asking his help 
in the following difficulty. Cyrus, Patri- 
arch of Alexandria, had succeeded in 
bringing certain Monophysitea (viz. the 
Theodosians) to the Church by admitting 
that, as in Christ there was but one per- 
son, so there was but one operation proper 
to the God-man Christ (pia Ge , ev- 
epyeia). Sophronius, monk in Palestine, 
and about 634 Patriarch of Oonstanti- 
nople, justly objected to this term of 
union as a betrayal of the faith defined at 
Chalcedon. The doctrine of St. Leo and 
the Church is, two natures, therefore two 
operations. The doctrine of Cyrus was 
one person of the Word, therefore, one 
operation ; so that in reality he was join- 
ing the Monophysites, not the Monophys- 
ites the Church. The compromise, how- 


ever, was warmly espoused by Sergius, 
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and he was naturally anxious to prevent 
the Pope from interfering on the side of 
Sophronius, and so undoing the work of 
reunion already effected. But let the 
reader observe that Sergius did not put 
his doctrine honestly and fairly before the 
Pope.“ He did not ask him to accept the 
doctrine of a single operation, but he ex- 
pressed his desire that peace should be 
secured and scandal saved by avoiding 
either expression, one operation or two 
operations. The former, he said, though 
found in the Fathers, might cause surprise 
to the simple; the latter had no ppor 
in tradition, and might lead to the false 
doctrine that in Christ there were two 
contrary wills (úo OeAnpara évavriws 
mpòs dN exo ra). Accordingly Hono- 
rius addressed two letters to Sergius; the 
earlier of the two exists entire in a Greek 
translation, but this version may be ac- 
cepted as an accurate one, for it was com- 
pared with the Latin original in the 
archives of Constantinople by John de 
Prato, Papal deputy ut the Sixth Council. 
Of the second letter we have fragments 
only, which are preserved in the Acts of 
the Sixth Council, Session xiii. 

In his former letter the Pope praises 
Sergius for bis moderation and prudence. 
He teaches that Christ wrought both as 
man and God, which is equivalent to a 
confession of the two operations, but he 
expresses his strong wish that neither 
formula, one operation or “two opera- 
tions,” should be used, and adds contemp- 
tuously that such formuls should be left 
to the vain disputes of cavilling gram- 
marians. Moreover, after speaking about 
the union of the natures in a single per- 
son, he proceeds to say, Whence also we 
confess one will of the Lord Jesus Christ ” 
(80e cal év OéAnpa dporoyotpey ro Kupiou 
Ino Xpicrov), “ since plainly our nature 
was taken by the Godhead, and that na- 
ture sinless, as it was before the fall.” 

In his second letter, so far as we can 
judge from the fragments of it which 
remain, Honorius does not reassert his 
belief that Christ had but one will, and 
on the other hand he puts forward still 
more strongly the doctrine of two opera- 
tions. For he confesses two natures in 
Christ,“ unmixed, undivided, unchanged,” : 
operating what is characteristic [of each] | 
(evepyoucas ra ida), though he again re- 
pudiates as inexpedient, the formula “two 
operations.” | 

It is certain that Honorius found 


1 He had, however, already modified his 
language before he wrote to Honorius. 
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orthodox advocates, who maintained that 
he had written with good intentions, and 
that his words had been misconstrued. 
Thus Pope John IV. in a letter to the 
Emperor Constantine, dated 641, defended 
Honorius on the ground that when he 
said “we confess one will of the Lord 
Jesus Christ,” he meant one human will, 
and the Roman abbot, John Symponus, 
whose services Honorius had used in 
writing to Sergius, takes the same line 
of defence. But in the Sixth Council 
Honorius met with harder measure. In 
Seesion xiii., held March 28, 681, the 
fathers declare that after reading the 
letter of Honorius to Sergius, they found 
that it was “altogether alien from the 
Apostolic dogmas, and followed the false 
doctrine of the heretics.” They anathe- 
matised the Monothelite leaders, and with 
them Honorius, who “in all things fol- 
lowed his mind [i. s. the mind of Sergius 

and confirmed his impious doctrines ” (xar 

gee Ta Th cee youn eEaxodovbncavra 
kal Ta avrov asepi xvpocavra Scypara). 

In the aclama tona of etira 8 ; 
the bishops shouted “ Anathema to Hono- 
rius the heretic!” andin the decree of 
faith, Session xviii., Honorius is spoken 
of as a tool in the hands of the devil. 
This decree was signed by the whole 
council, including the Papal legates, and 
by the Emperor. In a letter to the 
Emperor confirming the conciliar defini- 
tion, Pope Leo II., after anathematising 
Cyrus, Sergius, &c., “ the discoverers of 
new error,” continues thus: Also Hono- 
rius, who did not endeavour to sanctify 
this Apostolic church by teaching of 
Apostolic tradition, but permitted the 
spotless one to be defiled by unholy be- 
trayal.”' The anathema of the Sixth was 
repeated in the Eighth General Council, 
its justice was recognised by Pope Ha- 
drian II., and for a time each Pope at his 
election swore that he acknowledged the 
Sixth Council, which pronounced eternal 
anathema against Sergius, Pyrrhus, &c., 
and also against Honorius, “ because he 
fostered the perverse statements of the 
heretics ” (“quia pravis hereticorum as- 
sertionibus fomentum impendit ”). 

The reader is now in possession of the 
chief facts, and the following questions 
naturally rise out of them—viz. (1) What 
is the independent judgment which would 
be fairly passed on the letters of Hono- 


1 And so in Leo's letter to the Spanish 
bishops, “ flammam heretici dogmatis, non, ut 
decuit apostolicam auctoritatem, incipientem 
extinxit, sed negligendo conſovit.“ 
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rius, apart altogether from the fact of Him. But while Honorius was free from 


their condemnation by Pope and council ? 
(2) What is the judgment of the Church 
on the matter? (3) Were the letters of 
Honorius ex cathedra? Oatholic writers 
of great name have given very different 
answers to each of these questions. 
Pighius, Baronius, and in modern times 
Damberger, have maintained that the 
documents and particularly the Acts of 
the Sixth Council have been falsified. 
This view is not likely to find a respect- 
able defender in the future, and may be 
here summarily dismissed. But admit- 
ting that the documenta alleged are 
nuine, some writers, like Dupin and 
suet in his defence of the Gallican 
declaration, have asserted that the letters 
of Honorius were heretical, and as such 
condemned. Others—e.g. Garnier, Baller- 
ini, and a multitude besides—strenuously 
maintain the orthodoxy of Honorius. 
Finally, though most Ultramontane 
authors deny that his letters were er 
cathedra, some (and notably a recent 
Italian author, Pennachi) admit it. In 
developing our own view, we shall briefly 
note how far we are supported by the 
judgment of Catholic critics. 

(1) The Orthodory or Her of 
Honorius.— At first sight, no doubt it 
seems difficult to excuse from beresy 
letters which repudiate the Catholic for- 
mula, two operations,” and infer the 
unity of Christ’s will from the unity of 
his person. But, we think, only at first 
sight. We have seen that the Pope dis- 
tinctly admits that each nature in Christ 
was operative, which implies two opera- 
tions. Further, the Pope evidently did 
not understand the precise sense in which 
Sergius used the word operation,“ for 
he (the Pope) asserts that Christ’s opera- 
tion was manifold te eve pe). 
As for the “ unity of will,” we must re- 
member that Sergius drew the false con- 
sequence, “if two wills in Christ, then 
there are two contrary wills,” so that the 
words of Honorius on the unity of the 
will admit of an interpretation which 
makes them perfectly orthodox. He 
argues thus. use Christ’s humanity 
was united to, and perfectly controlled by, 
the Word, and because He assumed a sin- 
less humanity, therefore “we confess 
one will ”—s.e. his will, though not physi- 
cally, is still morally one; there can be 
no opposition of human and divine will in 

1 Te. the Pope takes energy for a single 


act, not for the whole class of operations proper 
to one nature. 


heretical error, and did not teach heresy, 
he neglected the only means by which the 
new heresy could be met. He prohibited’ 
and contemptuously dismi the for- 
mula “two operations,” which exactly 
summed up the orthodox faith,’ and 
though he meant only to assert a moral 
unity in the two wills of Christ, he did so 
in language which lent iteelf easily to 
abuse on the part of the Monothelites, 
and he abstained from stating the exist- 
ence of two wills in Christ, just when the 
occasion imperatively demanded this state- 
ment. Thus he fomented the he 
which it was his duty to check, and his 
exalted position made his conduct doubly 
mischievous, and therefore doubly repre- 
hensible. For all that, his position is 
separated by a very wide gulf from that 
of the heresiarchs Sergius and Cyrus. 
This first part of our thesis may claim 
the support of many Catholic critics, and 
among them of the learned Jesuits, Gar- 
nier and (in recent times) Schneemann, 
of Ballerini, and of Hefele. 

(2) The Judgment of the Church.— 
Ballerini, in his famous treatise “De 
Primatu, and many others, hold that it 
was only in the sense given above that 
the council condemned Honorius. It was, 
they say, for negligence, not for heresy, 
that the Pope was anathematised. 0 
confess that we cannot see how the words 
of the council, taken by themselves, are 
capable of this sense ;? and here again we 
have great authorities on our side, and 
these far from Gallican. Pennachi allows 
that Honorius was condemned as a formal 
heretic, and Hefele’s view in his second 
edition is substantially the same. But 
how, it may be asked, can we defend the 
orthodoxy of letters which the Church 
has branded as heretical? We answer 
that it was the council, not the Church, 
which did so, for the Church consists of 
head as well as members. The decisions 
of the council, on Catholic principles, are 
binding ig fos far as confirmed by the 
Pope, and Leo II. approved the Pope’s 
anathema on Honorius so far as it im- 
plied the assistance which his neglect 


1 Observe, however, that, as has been al- 
ready said, Honorius did not clearly apprehend 
the meaning of the word “energy” as the 
heretics employed it. 

2 No doubt the council made an emphatic 
distinction between Honorius and the heresi- 
archs Cyrua, Sergius, &c., but only, if we under- 
stand it rightly, because it looked on Cyrus, 
Sergius, &c., as the inventors of the heresy, on 
Honorius as their dupe. 
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had given to heresy, not so far as it im- 
plied the formal heresy of Honorius him- 
self. Whether we say with Schneemann 
that the Pope confirmed the decrees of 
the council under this reserve, or, 
with Hefele, that he determined the 
precise sense which the words of the 
council were to bear (“Sie [i. e. die 
Briefe Leo's] pracisiren nur die Schuld 
des Honorius genauer und expliciren 
dadurch den Sinn in welchem die Con- 
ciliensentenz zu fassen sei”) does not 
appear to make any essential difference. 
8) Were the Letters of Honorius ex 
Cathedra?—Hefele, even in his second 
edition, answers this question in the 
affirmative, and we follow him in believ- 
ing that Honorius exercised his apostolic 
authority, and did implicitly address the 
whole Church. He addresses Sergius, but 
he lays down rules to be observed every - 
where. Nor is there, so far as we can 
see, any reasonable doubt that Honorius 
issued a doctrinal pronouncement. True, 
he will not define that the words “one 
operation” or two operations express 
e truth, and it is plausibly argued that 
his refusal to define was the very head 
and front of his offending. But though 
he does not define the Monothelite doc- 
trine, he most distinétly teaches that it is 
vain and foolish to of “one opera- 
tion” or of “two operations,” and that 
such subtleties of language should be left 
to the grammarians. If Honorius had 
imposed his own belief with regard to 
this point on the Church, and threatened 
to sever from his communion all who did 
not believe that the phrase “two opera- 
tions” was frivolous, we do not see how 
such a fact could be easily reconciled 
with the Vatican definition. Such a pro- 
position would be so closely connected 
with faith as to amount to nothing less 
than an error in dogmatic fact. But this 
imposition of his own belief on others is 
just what Honorius abstained from. He 
wished to impose the disciplinary law, 
that the form “ two operations was to be 
avoided, but he stops short of requiring 
anyone to believe that the expression is 
idle and unmeani For this reason, as 
we think, Honorius did not teach er 
cathedra, and there is nothing in his 
letters or in his condemnation, fairly con- 
sidered, which can be justly urged against 
the doctrine of Papal infallibility as de- 
fined in 1870. 
The different opinions on this question 
are given with tolerable fulness by Schnee- 
mann,“ Studien über die Honoriusfrage,“ 
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1869, and by Hefele, “ Concil.,“ vol. iii., 
1877. Pennachi's treatise “ De Honorii I. 
Romani Pontificis causa” ap at 
Rome in 1870, and was sent to all the 
bishops of the Vatican Council. The 
learned author is (or was) Professor Sub- 
stitutus at the Roman University in place 
Archbishop Tizzani, who had become 
ind. 

HOSPITAL. The term is at present 
restricted to institutions for the treatment 
of the sick, and in this sense only we shall 
use it in the present article. For a 
general account of early hospitals (Noso- 
comia, from vocoxopeioy; the term first 
occurs in the fourth century) see the article 
on CHARITY, Works or. Hospital atten- 
dants are called in the language of the 
canon law parabolani. The infirmary 
(ini maria) with which evei ] 
monastery was provided (see the Rule 
of St. Benedict, c. 35, 36), ap to 
have furnished the model for the hospitala 
of later times. The synod of Aix in 816 
ordered that every ecclesiastical founda- 
tion, whether of canons or monks, should 
provide accommodation for the poor, the 
sick, widows, and strangers. As a rule, 
hospitals were in early times under the 
jurisdiction of the bishop. Even at the 
Council of Trent“ large powers of visitation 
and supervision of the accounts of hospi- 
tals were assigned to the bishops; but in 

ractice these powers were greatly limited 

om the first by the existence of contrary 
customs and privileges, and at present 
they are hardly exereised at The 
special endowments which in course of 
time were founded for the support of hos- 
pitals came to be much diverted from 
their 1978 0 destination; in consequence 
of which the Council of Vienne (1312) 
forbade that the charge of a hospital, un- 
less it was expressly so ordered in the 
original foundation, should be conferred 
titulo beneficis on any secular clerk, but 
ordered that their government should be 
committed to prudent and capable men of 
good character, who should make periodi- 
cal reports to the ordinaries or their dele- 
gates. From this decree the lay ad- 
ministration of hospitals may be said to 
date. 

The earliest distinct record of the 
establishment of a hospital in England 
connects it with the name of Archbishop 
Lanfranc, who built wooden tenements 
outside the west gate of Canterbury 
(about 1080) for the reception of persons 


} Sess. xxii. De Ref. 8, 9. 
? Fleury, xci. 60. 
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afflicted with the king’s evil.! The priory 
and hospital of St. Bartholomew's, Smith- 
field, were founded by one Rahere, a 
minstrel, in 1102. The hospital of St. 
Thomas, in the Borough, was founded by 
the prior of Bermondsey in 1213; it was 
removed to its present site in Lambeth 
in 1871. The priory and hospital of 
Bedlam (a corruption of“ Bethlehem“) 
were founded in 1247. These three in- 
stitutions were given up or sold to the 
citizens of London by Henry VIII. after 
the dissolution of monasteries, and have 
continued to be flourishing hospitals down 
to the present time. A great movement 
in the building of hospitals took place in 
the eighteenth century ; the writer in the 
“Enc. Brit.” gives a list of forty-nine 
erected in England and Ireland between 
1719 and 1797. Of late years the Catho- 
lics of Ireland have shown a most laud- 
able and fruitful energy in this direction, 
especially in the dioceses of Dublin and 
Cork. The Mater Misericordis hospital 
in the first-named city is a splendid 
monument of their zeal and humanity. 

It has been often urged, and not with- 
out plausibility, that the treatment of the 
sick in hospitals is less conducive to their 
recovery than their treatment at home. 
The returns of the mortality at these in- 
stitutions are said to prove that it varies 
in the ratio of the size of the hospital, and 
the consequent ag tion of patients; 
the larger the hospital, the higher is the 
rate of mortality. The statistics of surgi- 
cal cases and lying-in cases have been 
carefully examined; and it has been 
established that out of a thousand ampu- 
tation cases in the London hospitals, four 
hundred, on the average, are followed by 
death, whereas in only a hundred and 
eight cases out of a thousand, in country 
practice, is this the case. Similarly, in 
the lying-in hospitals, thirty-five women 
out of a thousand die, whereas the general 
average of deaths in country practice is 
only 43 per 1,000. The diseases which 
are To fatal in hospitals, and which 
ìt is most difficult to keep out of them, 
are hospital gangrene, erysipelas, surgical 
fever, and puerperal fever. On the other 
hand it is urged that, for the poor at any 
rate, the treatment of their diseases in 
hospitals enables them to obtain an 
amount of care, and of suitable food and 
medicine, which they could not possibly 
command at home; that medical practice 
would suffer severely if deprived of that 
clinical instruction for which hospitals 

1 Malmesbury, Gest. Pont. i. 44. 
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afford facilities; and that rigorous pre- 
cautions as to ventilation aa drainage, 
and against overcrowding, have been 
always found effectual in reducing the 
rate of hospital mortality. (Ferraris, 
Hospitale; “ Encycl. Britan.” art. Hos- 
pital, by Prof. de Chaumont; Smith and 
Cheetham.) 

HOSPITALLERS. I. Hospitales; 
Knights of the Hospital of St. John of 
Jerusalem; Knights of Rhodes; Knights 
of Malta. This celebrated order, which 
in ita palmy days had vast possessions in 
every ey in Europe, and enjoyed 
immunities which almost rendered them 
independent of the ler loci, grew up out 
of humble beginnings. Some merchants 
of Amalfi founded at Jerusalem about the 
middle of the eleventh century a convent, 
ee hospital, 55 the benefit of 

r pilgrims visiting the Holy Places. 
At the date of the 885 of Jerusalem by 
the Crusaders (1099), the hospital was in 
charge of Abbot Gerard, a Provencal. 
The intrepid devotion with which Gerard, 
before and after the city fell, sought to 
relieve human suffering without distinc- 
tion of creed or class, drew forth the 
admiration of Duke Godfrey, who author- 
ised the separation of the hospital from 
the convent, and gave to it one of his 
own manors. Others among the princely 
and noble crusaders followed this example, 
and the Brothers of the Hospital of St. 
John the Baptist soon became a wealthy 
fraternity, and founded dependent hospi- 
tals in various places. rard died in 
1118; his successor, Raymond du Puy, 
took the title of Master, and drew up a 
rule for the order, which Calixtus II. con- 
firmed in 1120. The rule was exceed- 
ingly austere; all the brothers, laymen 
as well as clerks, were required to take 
the three vows of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience; abstinence was to be kept on 
all Wednesdays and Fridays, and from 
Septuagesima to Easter; faults were 
sternly punished; gross sins visited by 
expulsion. Knights 0 5 to join the 
brotherhood; Raymond himself was one; 
and the members were divided into three 
classes—knights, who were all of noble 
birth; priests or chaplains; and brothers 
servants, who were not noble. The reve- 
nues of the order being by this time very 
considerable, and Jerusalem being in a 
settled condition, new views presented 
themselves to the more aspiring among 
the members. Of the religious fervour 
of the first knights who joined the order 
it is impossible to doubt, when one con- 
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siders the rigour of the life which they 
voluntarily embraced ; still they did not 
cease to be knights; and the critical con- 
dition of the little Christian age om, 
planted as an outpost in the midst of 
a swarming population of misbelievers, 
might naturally suggest to them that 
they would bear the sword in vain if 
they did not wield it as occasion arose in 
support of the Christian cause. They 
thorefore first joined, then initiated expe- 
ditions against the Moslems; ret 
from which, they laid aside their arms an 
resumed the care of the sick in the hos- 
pital. By degrees their military duties 
assumed the first place in their own minds, 
and in the thoughts of other men; and 
they became, with the Templars, one of 
the chief bulwarks of the Christian power 
in the East. Dissensions arose, and were 
of long continuance, between them and 
the Templars; on one occasion (1259), 
the forces of the two orders fought a 
itched battle on the soil of Palestine. 


hen, in 1187, Jerusalem fell before the | i 


arms of Saladin, the tenth Master of the 
order transferred the convent and hospital 
to Markab, in Phoenicia, whence, on the 
retaking of Acre by the Christians in 
1198, they were removed to that city. 
Acre, the last stronghold of Christian 
wer, fell before the Mussulmans in 
291, and the Hospitallers withdrew to 
Cyprus, whence they carried on a naval 
war for some years against the Saracenic 
nations of the Levant. After the sup- 
ression of the Templars (1310), their 
ands were made over to the Hospitallers ; 
but the latter “had to purchase the sur- 
render from the King [of France] and 
other princes at such vast cost of money, 
raised at such exorbitant interest, that 
the Order of St. John was poorer rather 
than richer from what seemed so splendid 
a grant.”! The sojourn in Cyprus is said 
to have witnessed a great moral declension 
among the Knights, and a departure from 
the spirit and letter of their rule. In 
1310 they seized the island of Rhodes, 
and maintained themselves there for more 
than two centuries, in spite of all the 
efforts of the Turks. But in 1522, the 
Grand Master (this title had been used 
since 1268) being then Villiers de l'Isle 
Adam, Solyman the Magnificent sent an 
immense fleet and army against Rhodes, 
and though the defence was valiant, and 
reat numbers of the besiegers were 
illed, yet being assisted by treachery 
1 Villani, quoted by Milman, Lat. Christ. 
. 2. 


xu 
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within the walls, the Sultan at length 
compelled l'Isle Adam to capitulate. 
Some years later, in 1530, the peror 
Charles V. ted to the dispossessed 
order the island of Malta. Here, after 
repelling a vigorous attack made by Soly- 
man in 1565, they remained undisturbed 
till, in 1798, under the Grand Master Fer- 
dinand d’Hompesch, a German, some of 
the French knights having previously 
been won over by the bribes and promisea 
of the French Government, the island 
was tamely surrendered to Napoleon 
Bonaparte, then on his way to pt. 
It was soon after blockaded by an - 
lish fleet, and the ison was compelled 
by hunger to capitulate in 1800, since 
which time Malta has been held by Eng- 
land. The Grand-Master Hompesch, in 
1799, resigned his office in favour of the 
Ozar of Russia, Paul I. In that and 
following years the order was suppressed 
in several European States where it still 
had possessions, Paul was assassinated 
in 1901; Hompesch died in 1803; the 
head-quarters of the order were then, 
with Papal sanction, fixed at Catana, and 
afterwards at Ferrara. An order of knight- 
hood, designed apparently for the purpose 
of decorating members of the nobility with 
crosses and ribands, was founded in Prussia 
in 1812, under the same name Johanniter- 
Orden—by which the Hospitallers had 
always been known in Germany. 

After the order had attained its full 
development, it was divided into eight 
“la „Provence, Auvergne, France, 
Aragon, Castile, England, Germany, and 
Italy. The Grand Commander was always 
a Provencal, because that was the nation- 
ality of Raymond du Puy; the chief of 
the language of Auvergne was Grand 
Marshal; that of France, Grand Hospi- 
taller; of Italy, High Admiral; of Ara- 
gon, Grand Guardian; of Germany, High 
Bailiff; of Castile, Grand Chancellor; 
and of England (before that “language ” 
was suppressed on account of the national 
adoption of Protestantism), General of 


Infantry. Each mal was divided 
into grand priories an beiliwicke, which 
in were subdivided into commanderies. 
The ordinary knights, “chevaliers de 
justice,” were required to prove noble 
irth ; but a certain number of knights 
by favour, “ chevaliers de grace,” were also 
admitted, though not noble, in considera- 
tion of distinguished valour or other 
merit. The dress of a Knight in time of 
peace was a oe black mantle, with a 
white cross of eight points (the “ Maltese ” 
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cross) upon it; in the field he wore a red | communicate from the same Host as the 
coat with similar crosses in front and on | Pope, and in the Mass of episcopal conse- 
the back. The banner displayed a similar | cration, in which the consecrator and the 
cross on a field gules. Hdlyot, “ Ordre | new — 75 receive portions of the Host 
de Malte; Conversations Lexicon,“ | consecrate jointly by both. Moreover, in 
Johanniter-Orden.) the ancient Roman Mass the celebratin 
HOST (from hostia, a victim). It is | bishop put into the chalice the 99 
used in the Vulgate both of Christ the Host sent from another church in sign of 
victim of expiation for our sins, Eph. v. and unity, saying as he this 
2, and also of spiritual sacrifices, such as Host in the Precious Blood, The peace of 
almsgiving, Phil. iv. 18. In the liturgies | the Lord be always with you.“ The Pope, 
and ecclesiastical writers, the word is „ the two oldest Ordines, per- 
used (1) of Christ present on the altar | formed the same rite of mixture with the 
under the appearances both of bread and | Host which had been reserved from a 
wine: thus, the Mozarabic Missal men- | previous Mass, and which was placed on 
tions the“ host of bread and wine; (2) | the altar and adored by him before his 
of Christ present under the form of bread: own Mass began. At present it is only 
this use is recognised by the three earliest | trom the Host consecrated at the Mass 
Roman Ordines, which were drawn up | that a part is taken and dropped into the 
between the seventh and ninth centuries: | chalice. Just before the celebrant puts 
(3) of the bread before its consecration ; | this portion in the chalice, he says, Pax 
so the word is employed in the ordinary | Domini,” &c., words originally intended 
language of Catholics at the present day, for the portion consecrated at another 
and: the word in this sense occurs in the | Mass and reserved to symbolise the unity 
Offertory of the Roman Missal, when the of the Church and of the sacrifice. The 
priest prays “ Receive, O Holy Father, words“ Hæc commixtio,” “May this mix- 
this unspotted Host, &c., taking the ture of the Body and Blood of our Lord 
bread, not for what it is, but for what Jesus Christ keep my soul unto everlast- 
it is to become after consecration. Le ing life,” are said after the portion of the 
Brun ( Explic. de la Messe, p. iii. a. 6) Host is placed in the chalice, and have 
says that this prayer was borrowed from | kept their original reference. 
the Spanish liturgy, and inserted in the This custom of mixing the Host and 
Roman Missal towards the end of the | the Precious Blood is very ancient. It 
eleventh century. The writer of the | occurs in the Liturgy of St. James, and is 
article Host in Smith and Cheetham, | mentioned by a Council of Orange in 441. 
maintains that in the Spanish liturgy the | And liturgical writers tell us that it 
words were used of the consecrated Host, | figures the reunion of Christ's body and 
the unconsecrated elements being known | blood after his resurrection. But if we 
in early times as oblata.” ask what was the historical origin of the 
The form and material of the altar- | rite, the question is not easily answered. 
breads, the offertory, the consecration and Le Brun suggests that the Host sent 
elevation of the Host, are explained in | from another church would become hard 
separate articles, but this is perhaps the | and dry (for altar breads were thicker in 
most convenient place to speak of the | thosedays), and that this led to the prac- 
breaking of the Host. tice of moistening them with the conse- 
All liturgies, following the example of | crated wine. He supports this explana- 
our Lord at the last supper, require the | tion by analogies from the discipline of 
Host to be broken. The Greeks break | the early Church, and it seems at least 
the Host into four parts, of which one is| very probable. As to the portion of the 
received by the celebrating priest, another | Host consecrated in the same Mass and 
by the other communicants, while a third | dipped in the chalice, Pouget and Vert 
is reserved for the sick, and a fourth put suppose it sprang from an old custom 
into the chalice. In the Mozarabic rite | connected with communion. If the con- 
the Host is divided into nine parts. In | secrated wine did not suffice for the num- 
the Roman Mass the Host used to be ber of communicants, ordinary wine was 
divided into three parts, one for the cele- | poured into a chalice, and the liquid was 
brant, another for the communicants pre- | sanctified by contact with a portion of 
sent and for the sick, while a third was the Host. Benedict XIV. justly rejects 
placed in the chalice. Traces of this | this theory as destitute of any solid foun- 
ancient usage still remain in the Papal | dation. There is no proof that the cus- 
Mass, when the deacon and subdeacon tom alleged is older than the practice 
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which still continues of placing part of 
the Host in the chalice; and the theory is 
open to other objections. We are not 
aware, however, that any better explana- 
tion has been devised. (Le Brun and 
Benedict XIV. on the Mass.) 

Houszrz. For many centuries this 
was the English name for the Blessed 
Sacrament; it had not become obsolete 
even in the time of Shakespeare, who 
makes the Ghost in Hamlet lament that 
he had been hurried “ unhouselled out 
of the world. The Anglo-Saxon form 
was husel; compare the Gothic Aunal, 
which in the version of Ulfilas is the trans- 
lation of spoodopd, “ offering,” in Eph. 
v. 2, and is seen in the rendering hunsijada 
of omevdopna, “I am being offered up,” in 
2 Tim. iv. 6. Grein! connects the word 
with the Gr. xaivw and Sanskr. Khan, “ to 
kill.” Husel to our forefathers expressed 
the oy aie good and absolute enjoyment; 
thus ewulf (about 700 A. D.), writing 
of the Tasa of the blessed in heaven, 
says,“ him bið lenge husel,” “ housed shall 
be their portion.” Robert of Gloucester 
(1270) says that the Normans made their 
shrift before the battle of Hastings, “ and 
amorwe hom let hoseli,” in the morning 
caused themselves to be houselled.? The 
word does not occur in either of the 
Wycliffite versions of the Bible. 

HOZANNA (acavvc), A Hebrew 
word taken from Ps. cxviii. (Vulg. exvii.) 
25. 0 Lord, we beseech thee, save now: 
O Lord, we beseech thee, send now 
prosperity.” The words of the Psalm, 
NI yA, “save, we pray,” were shouted 
by the Jews at the most joyful of their 
feasts, that of tabernacles, while they 
waved their branches of palm and willow. 
So closely was the feast associated with 
this shout of joyful prayer that it came 
to be called the Hosanna” (NV or 
mye), the last or great day of the feast 
being known as “the great Hosanna” 
(aaa vm) It was with this joyful 
shout that the crowds met our Lord as 
He entered Jerusaien on Palm Sunday. 
“ Hosanna in the highest” probably 
means Send help from thy place in the 
highest heavens to the Messias.” 

The word is retained in the Sanctus 
at Mass, and in the hymn in the Mass of 
Palm Sunday. 


1 Glossar der Angelsichsischen Dichter, 
2 Quoted in Morris and Skeat's Specimens, 


Part 2. 
3 Buxtorf, Lex. Chald. et Rabbin. sub voc. 
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HUMBRAL WEIL. An oblong 
scarf of the same material as the vest- 
ments, worn by the subdeacon at High 
Mass, when he holds the paten, between 
the 5 and Paternoster; by the 
priest when he raises the monstrance to 
give benediction with the Blessed Sacra- 
ment; and by priests and deacons when 
they remove the Blessed Sacrament from 
one place to another, or carry it in proces- 
sion. It is worn round the shoulders, 
and the paten, pyx, or monstrance is 
wrapped in it. According to Le Brun 
( Explication de la Messe, i. p. 319), 
this veil was introduced because in many 
churches it was the ancient custom for 
an acolyte to hold the paten at High 
Mass, and he, not being in holy orders, 
could not lawfully touch the sacred vessels 
with bare hands. The Levites, as may 
be seen in Numbers iv., were only allowed 
to bear the sacred vessels after they had 
been wrapped up in 5 This 
reason obviously does not supply any ex- 
planation of the use of the veil by the 
priest at Benediction, &c. But though 
the priest is permitted to touch vessels 
containing the Blessed Sacrament, he ab- 
stains from doing so at certain solemn 
moments out of reverence. We ought to 
add that the use of the humeral veil at 
Benediction is strictly prescribed in 
several decrees of the Congregation of 
Rites. 

HUSSITES. The followers of the 
Bohemian John Huss, rector of the uni- 
versity of Prague, who was burnt for 
heresy at the Council of Constance. His 
countrymen, or a large proportion of 
them, rose in arms in 141 against the 
imperial government, and during a war 
which lasted thirteen years inflicted many 
defeats on the German armies, and Jaid 
many churches in ashes and many cities 
waste. Their principal leader was John 
Ziska, who died in 1424, and the blind 
Procopius, an ex-priest. Terrible ex- 
cesses were committed on both sides, the 
war being to a great extent one between 
two hostile nationalities, the Slavonian 
and the German. Bohemia was at that 
time celebrated for the grandeur and 
beauty of the churches and other religious 
edifices which met the eye in evon part; 
but the Hussites destroyed most of these ; 
in Prague alone may still be seen evidence 
of the ancient architectural glory of the 
land. Several crusades were preached 

inst them, but with little result. After 
the victory of Taass (1431), which dissi- 


pated the forces of the Crusade, the 
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war ceased ; and the bishops of the Coun- 
cil of Basle, which met in that year, 
laboured earnestly to bring about a peace- 
ful arrangement. The council conceded 
to that section of the Hussites called 
Utraquists the communion under both 
species, besides certain reforms on points 
of discipline; the sect was thus divided ; 
and when war broke out again in 1434, 
the insurgents sustained a crushing defeat 
at Lepan from the imperial forces. The 
legate, Philibert, bishop of Coutances, 
succeeded at last in negotiating a peace ; 
and by the treaty of Iglau (July 1436) 
the Bohemian and Moravian nations re- 
turned to the unity of the Church. Never- 
theless, heretical opinions continued to be 
rife, until the preaching of St. John 
Capistran, the glory of the Church in the 
fifteenth century— between 1451 and 1453 
—wrought a great and sudden change. 
Eleven thousand Hussites are said to have 
renounced their errors before him. 
HYMEN. I. In the wider and ancient 
sense, including Psalms and Canttcles: 
Upvos meant originally a song of praise 
in honour of gods or heroes. It had a 
religious character, and was distinct for 
this reason from the éyxdmuor (sc. Fos), 
or laudatory ode in honour of a mere man. 
In the L the word is adopted as a 
translation of several Hebrew terms, and 
here the word hymn keeps its old classical 
meaning, except, of course, that it is used 
of songs in honour of the true God. The 
use of the New Testament is the same as 
that of the LXX. Thus we read in Matt. 
xxvi. 80, Mark xiv. 26, that Christ and 
his disciples sang a hymn (ipcapres) 
at the close of the last supper. This 
hymn, no doubt, was the latter part of 
the Hallel (b93), or ascription of praise, 
consisting of Ps. cxiii.-cxviil., which was 
sung on the feast of the new moon, the 
dedication, and the three great solemnities 
of Passover, Pentecost, and Tabernacles. 
The former part of the Hallel (Ps. cxiii. 
cxiv.) was sung before beginning the Pas- 
chal meal; the latter (Ps. cxv., cxvi., 
exvii., cxviii.), after the assembled com- 
pany had drunk of the fourth and last 
cup,” over which the “blessing of the 
1 Often the Hebrew word does not answer 
at all closely to the Greek tduvos—eg, in Ps. 
lxxi. 20, the LXX have uvo: for “prayers ” 


(worn ; and the Vulgate translates tyro into 


“laudes.” 

2 All present must taste the four cups, and 
after the fourth no more wine could be drunk 
tbat night, to both of which points our Lord 
seems to allude (Matt. xxvi. 27, 29). The 
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song ” was said, beginning with the words, 
“Let all thy works praise thee, O Lord,” 
and including the beautiful and solemn 
ascription, “‘ Blessed is he who createth 
the fruit of the vine.” In the gospels, then, 
the word hymn is not distinct from psalm. 
St. Paul, however, does make a distinc- 
tion. He tells the Ephesians (v. 19, cf. 
Coloas. iii. 16) that they are not to imitate 
the drunken revelry of the heathen, but to 
express their joy in a different way. They 
are to “‘speak to each other in psalms and 
hymns and spiritual odes.” Probably by 


psalms the Apostle means poems in the 
style of the Hebrew er by hymns, 
songs in praise of God and Christ (see 


v. 19); while spiritual odes (ddai mveupa- 
rial) is perhaps a generic term includ- 
ing both psalms and j mns. In the first 
part, then, of this article we shall continue 
to use the word in the wide sense with 
which we set out, including under it any 
composition in praise of God which is 
adapted to be chanted or sung. 

e do not believe (though the autho- 
rity of Probst, Lehre und Gebet in den 
drei ersten christlichen Jahrhunderten,” 

. 256 scg., may be quoted against us) that 
St. Paul in the passage just quoted refers 
to the use of psalms and hymns in public 
worship. The context appears to show 
that he has in view the private intercourse 
and social meetings of Christians, and 
desires to point out the kind of joy and 
mirth which should accompany them. 
But it is certain that from the earliest 
times psalme and hymns were sung in 
Christian assemblies, Pliny, in his famous 
letter to Trajan, written about 104, men- 
tions the Christian custom of singing a 
hymn (carmen) to Christ as God in their 
assemblies. Christian hymns are spoken 
of by Justin Martyr (“A pol.” i. 18), and it 
would be useless to multiply citations on 
the use of the psalms in the primitive 
Church. In them the Church of the first 
three centuries found the most natural 
expression of her own sorrow and hope 
when persecution weighed hard upon her ; 
of her joy in the midst of tribulation. 
There, too, she found the most natural 
expression of her faith, for “ nearly all the 
psalms,” Tertullian says (“Ad v. Prax.” 11), 
‘are spoken in the person of Christ ” 
(“ Christi personam sustinent ). 
student interested in such matters may be 
referred to the fascinating article in Buxtorf’s 
Chaldee and Rabbinical Lericon, sub voc. Obry, 


1 There is, however, some doubt about the 
reading. Oehler reads omnes psalmi gui Christi 
personam sustinent.” 
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The psalms still form the bulk of the 
Breviary office, and portions of them con- 
stantly occur in the Mass. They are sung 
antiphonally—+t.e. alternate verses of the 
psalms are chanted by each side of the 
choir. A legend given by Socrates attri- 
butes the introduction of this antiphonal 
chant to St. Ignatius. Theodoret, with 
better reason, says that it was begun at 
Antioch by the two monks Flavian and 
Diodorus, in Constantine’s reign. This 
mode of singing came to the West some 
time later. Jusos the Arian empress, 
sought to imprison St. Ambrose. His 
people gathered round him in his church, 
and passed their time in the singing 
psalms and hymns antiphonally. This 
was the earliest instance of the custom in 
the Latin Church. 

Besides the hundred and fifty psalms, 
the Roman Breviary contains seven can- 
ticles taken from the Old and three from 
the New Testament. Their use in the 
offices is at least as ancient as Amalarius, 
who wrote in 820.' The following is a 
list of the canticles in question :— 

“ Benedicite,” from the book of Daniel 
(the deuterocanonical portion), with ab- 
breviations and ascription of praise to the 
Trinity inserted at the end. This addi- 
tion, though not quite in the present form, 
is mentioned by Amalarius. This canticle 
is fitly said on Sunday, the first day of 
the creation, at lauds. 


“ Confitebor,” from Isa. xii. Monday 
at lauds. 

The Song of Ezechias, from Isa. 
xxxviii. Tuesday at lauda. 

The Song of Anna, 1 Reg. ii. Wed- 
nesday at lauds. 

The Song of Moses, Exod.xv. Thurs- 


day at lauds. 

The Song of Habac. cap. iii. Friday 
at lauds, 

The Song of Moses, in Deut, xxxii. 
Saturday at Saude. 

he three New Testament canticles are, 

the“ Benedictus or Song of Zacharias; 
“ Magnificat,” called by Amalarius the 
“Hymn” of the Blessed Virgin; and the 
“Nunc Dimittis” or Song of Simeon. At 
the chanting of these last all stand, out 
of reverence for the Incarnation, to which 
they directly refer, and particular honour 
is shown to the “ Magnificat,” because of 
its special connection with that mystery. 
While it is sung at solemn vespers the 
altar is incensed by the officiating priest. 

1 His remarks on the cantieles as used in 


the office are quoted by Gavantus, tom. ii. § 5, 
cap. 9. 
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Further, the Roman Church uses other 
canticles, which are not to be found in 
Scripture—viz. the “ Te Deum,” and the 
“Trisagion,” of which an account is given 
in separate articles, and the “Gloria in 
excelsis ” and“ Gloria Patri,” of which we 
have spoken in the article Doxotoay. The 
Greek church is rich In canticles. A beauti- 
ful evening hymn or canticle still used by 
them, and as old probably as the beginning 
of the third century, is given by Routh in 
the “ Reliquiæ Sacre,” vol. iii. p. 515. 
It belongs to the first division of our 
subject, for it is not metrical, and may 
be rendered thus: — “ O joyful light of the 
immortal Father, who 1s heavenly, holy, 
blessed, O Jesus Christ, having come to 
the setting of the sun, and having seen 
the evening light, we hymn the Father 
and the Son, and the Holy Spirit of God. 
Worthy art thou at all times to be hymned 
with holy voices, O Son of God, who 
givest life: wherefore the world glorifieth 
thee.” 


II. Hymns tn the modern and more 
restricted sense-—Hymn is now generally 
used for a religious poem adapted to be 
sung, and written in metre. The earliest 
hymn of this kind which we possess is 
by Clement of Alexandria. It occurs at 
the end of his“ Peedagogus,” and is entitled 
vᷣuvos roù corpos Xpiorov. We have 
hymns by other Greek Fathers—e.g. by 
Gregory Nazianzen and Synesius—but the 
hymns actually used in the Greek offices 
are by later authors, St. John Damascene, 
Joseph of ge nena Cosmas and 
Theophanes. Hilary of Poictiers is the 
first Latin bymn-writer whose bymns sur- 
vive; he was followed by Ambrose, Pru- 
dentius, Fortunatus, Paul the Deacon, 
Sedulius, Gregory the Great, Venerable 
Bede, St. Bernard, St. Thomas of Aquin, 
Ke. Ke. The Council of Agde, can. 30 
(anno 500); that of Tours, canon 23 (anno 
567); that of Toledo, can. 13 (anno 633), 
approve the use of hymns in the office; 
though it is plain from the words of the 
canon cited last that many felt an objec- 
tion to using even the hymns of Hilary 
and Ambrose, on the ground that they 
were not Biblical. It was, however, very 
late (not, according to Grancolas, till the 
thirteenth century) that the Roman 
zhurch admitted hymns to a place in her 
Breviary offices. 


Hefele, “ Beiträge,” ii. p. 302, thus 
traces the origin of the hymns which 
occur in the Breviary and Missal. The 


| list is in alphabetical order. 


EB 
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Breviary Hymns. 


1. “ A solis ortus cardine.” Used at 
Christmas. The first part of the hymn is 
called Abecedarius, because the first verse 
begins with A, the second with B. By 
Cælius Sedulius, a poet of the fifth cen- 
tury. Country unknown. 

2. “ Ad regias agni dapes.” Used on 
Low Sunday. By a very ancient imitator 
of St. Ambrose. 

3. “Ad sacros virgo thalamos.” For 
the Feast of St. Gertrude. Author un- 
known ; of the medisval period. 

4, “ Adoro te devote.” In the thanks- 
giving after Mass. By St. Thomas of 
Aquin (1274). 

5. “ Æterna Christi munera.” For 
feasts of Apostles. Ascribed by the Bene- 
dictines to St. Ambrose. Mone doubts 
whether it is St. Ambrose’s, but ascribes 
it to the fifth century. 

6. Eterna cœli gloria.“ Friday at 
lauds. By an ancient imitator of St. 
Ambrose. 

7. terne rector siderum.” For the 
ſeast of Angel Guardians. By Cardinal 
Bellarmine (d. 1621). 

8. terne rerum conditor.” 
day at lauds. St. Ambrose. 

9. “ Æterne rex altissime.” For the 
Ascension. St. Ambrose, but altered. 

10. “ Ales diei nuntius.” Tuesday at 
lauds. By Prudentius (born in Spain, 


Sun- 


3. „Alma Redemptoris Mater.“ An- 
tiphon from Advent to the Purification. 
By Hermannus Contractus, monk at 
Reichenau (d. 1054). 

12. “ Alto ex Olympi vertice.” Dedi- 
cation of churches. continuation of 
“‘ Coelestis urbs.” See below. 

13. “ Antra deserti.” For feast of St. 
John Baptist. By Paulus Diaconus, 
eighth century. 

14. “ Aspice infami.” Feast of the 
Passion. Unknown author, sixteenth to 
eighteenth century. 

15. “ Aspice ut verbum Patris.” Feast 
of Our Lord's Prayer. Author unknown, 
sixteenth to eighteenth century. 

16. “ Athleta Christi nobilis.” Feast 
of Venantius. A continuation of Martyr 
Dei Venantius.” 

17. “ Auctor beate sœculi.“ Sacred 
Heart. Author unknown, sixteenth to 
eighteenth century. 

18.“ Audi, benigne conditor.” For 
Lent. By Gregory the Great (d. 604). 

19. “ Audit tyrannus anxius.” Holy 
Innocents. By Prudentius. See No. 10. 
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20.“ Aurora cœlum purpurat.” Sun- 
Old imitator of St. 


21. “ Aurora jam it polum.” 
Saturday, lauds. Same 8 ing ; 

22. Ave, maris stella.” Ascribed 
by Cardinal Thomasi to Fortunatus, 
bishop of Poictiers (d. 600), but certainly 
much later. Daniel places the date of its 
origin between the sixth and ninth cen- 
turies. Mone considers even this date 
much too early. 

23. Ave, Regina cœlorum.“ Anti- 
phon at compline and lauds. Author 
unknown ; tenth to fifteenth century. 

24. “ Beata nobis gaudia.” For Pente- 
cost. According to Daniel, by Hilary of 
haa (d. 379) ; but this is very doubt- 


25. “ Beate or Petre.” Feast of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, &c. By Elpis, 
the first wife of Boethius, the famous 
minister of Theodoric. Boethius was 
executed at Pavia in 524. 

26. “Christe, sanctorum decus an 
lorum.” On the feasts of Gabriel, 
Michael, and Raphael. By Rabanus 
Maurus, archbishop of Mayence (d. 856). 

27. Christo profusum sanguinem.” 
Common of Martyrs. Except that the 
initial words are altered, this bymn is 
taken from the Æterna Christi munera.” 
See No. 5. 

28. “Civis beatæ patriæ.” Feast of 
Holy Relics. A modern hymn. 

29. “ Coslestisagni nuptias.” Feast of 
St. Juliana Falconieri. By her biographer, 
Lorenzini (anno 1719). 

30. “ Oœælestis urbs Jerusalem.” Dedi- 
cation of churches. Author unknown. 
Date from tenth to fifteenth century. 

31. “Cæli Deus sanctissime.” Wed- 
nesday at Vespers. By an old imitator 
of St. Ambrose. 

32. ‘“Coslitum Joseph decus.” Feast 
of St. Joseph, sixteenth to eighteenth 
century. 

33. “Cœlo redemptor prætulit.” 
Maternity of Blessed Virgin. As pre- 
ceding. 

34. “ Consors paterni luminis.” Tues- 
days at matins. St. Ambrose. 

35. “Cor arca legem continens.” Sacred 
Heart. Sixteenth to eighteenth century. 

36. “Oorpus domans jejuniis.” A 
continuation of “Gentis Polonæ gloria.” 

No. 54. 

37. “Creator alme siderum ” (in the 
original text “ Conditor alme siderum.”) 
Imitated from St. Ambrose, but at least 
200 years later. 
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38. “Crudelis Herodes.“ 
from Sedulius. See No. 1. 

39. “ Crux fidelis.” Passion Sunday. 
A part of the “Pange, lingua, gioriosi 
lauream certaminis.” By Venantius For- 
tunatus. See No. 22. 

40. “ Custodes hominum psallimus 
angelos.” Guardian Angels. By Bellar- 
mine (d. 1621). 

41. “ Decora lux.” St. Peter and St. 
Paul. By Elpis (see No. 25), but much 
altered. 

42. “ Deus, tuorum militum.” Com- 
mon of a Martyr. By an old imitator of 
St. Ambrose. 

43. “ Domare cordis impetus.” Feast 
of St. Elizabeth of Portugal. By Urban 
VIII. (d. 1644). 


Altered 


44. Dum nocte pulsa lucifer.” A | tury 


continuation of Martyr Dei Venantius.” 
See No. 89. 

45. “Ecce jam noctis tenuatur umbra,” 
Saturday at lauds. By St. Gregory the 
Great (d. 604). 

46. ie doctor Paule.“ St. 
Peter and St. Paul, and Conversion of St. 
Paul. By Elpis (see No. 25). 

47. En clara vox redarguit.“ For 
Advent. By an old imitator of St. 
Ambrose. Altered from the original text. 

48. “En ut superba criminum.” Sacred 
Heart. Sixteenth to eighteenth century. 

49. Ex more docti mystico.” Sun- 
day matins in Lent. Attributed by Mone 
to St. Gregory the Great. Daniel puts 
it in seventh to ninth century. 

50. “ Exite, Sion filiæ.” Crown of 
Thorns. Sixteenth to eighteenth cen- 


tury. 

51. “ Exultet orbis gaudiis.” Feasts 
of Apostles. Tenth to fifteenth century. 

52. “ Festivis resonent.” Precious 
Blood. Sixteenth to eighteenth century. 

58.“ Fortem virili pectore.” Com- 
mune non Virginum. Cardinal Silvius 
Antonianus (d. 1603). 

64. “ Gentis Polone decus.” Feast 
of St. John Cantius. By an author of the 
eighteenth century. 

55. Gertrudis area numinis.” 
of St. Gertrude. Mediæval author. 

56. “ Gloriam sacræ celebremus omnes 
Sindonis.” Feast of Our Lord’s Winding- 
sheet. Sixteenth to eighteenth century. 

57. “Hee est dies qua candida.” 
Feast of St. Theresa. By Urban VIII. 

58. “ Hominis superne conditor.” Fri- 
day vespers. Ambrosian. 

59. “ Hujus oratu, Deus alme, nobis.” 
Commune non Virginum. A part of ! Vir- 
ginis proles.” See 171. 


Feast 
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60. “Jam Christus astra ascenderat.” 
Pentecost. Ambrosian, and, according to 
Mone, actually by St. Ambrose. ` 

61. “ Jam faces lictor ferat.” Feast of 
St. John Nepomuc. Eighteenth century. 

62. “Jam lucis orto sidere.” At 

rime. By an old imitator of St. Am- 
rose. 

63. “Jam noctis umbras lucifer.” 
Feast of St. Catharine of Ricci. Eigh- 
teenth century. 

64. “ Jam sol recedit igneus.” Trinity 
Sunday, and Saturday at Vespers. Imi- 
tated from Ambrose, hymn 11. Thomasi 
gives a similar hymn by Ennodius, bishop 
of Pavia (d. 521). 

65. “Jam toto subitus.” Seven 
Dolours. Sixteenth to eighteenth cen- 


66. “ Jesu, coronacelsior.” Commune 
Conf. non Pont. By an imitator of St. 
Ambrose. 

67. “Jesu, corona virginum.” Com- 
mon of Virgins. As preceding. 

68. “ Jesu, decus angelicum.” Feast of 
the Holy Name. A part of “ Jesu, dulcis 
memoria.” See No. 70. 

69. “ Jesu, dulcis amor meus.” Feast 
of the Winding-sheet. Sixteenth to 
eighteenth century. 

70. “ Jesu, dulcis memoria.” Feast of 
the Holy Name. By St. Bernard (d. 
1153). 

71. “Jesu, redemptor omnium.” Com- 
mon of Conf. Pont. Tenth to fifteenth 
century. 

72. Jesu, redemptor omnium, quem.” 
Ohristmas. By an old imitator of St. 
Ambrose. 

73. “ Jesu, rex admirabilis.” Feast of 
Holy Name. A part of St. Bernard’s 
hymn, “ Jesu, dulcis memoria.” 

74. “ Immense cœli conditor.” Mon- 
day at vespers. Imitated from St. Am- 
brose. arded by Mone as probably 
the work of St. Gregory the Great. 


75. “In profunda noctis umbra.” 
Feast of St. John Nepomuc. Eighteenth 
century. 


76. “Invicte martyr.” Common of 
Martyrs. Tenth to fifteenth century. 

77. “Invictus heros.“ Feast of St. 
John Nepomuc. Eighteenth century. 

78. “ Ira justa conditoris.” Precious 
Blood. Eighteenth century. 

79. “Iste confessor.” Common of 
Confessors. Mediæval, butin the manner 
of St. Ambrose. 

80. “ Iste quem læti colimus. Feast 
of St. Joseph. Sixteenth to eighteenth 
century. 


EE? 
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81. “ Legis figuris pingitur.” Crown 
of Thorns. As preceding. 

82. “ Lucis creator optime.” Sunday 
at vespers. Ambrosian, and older than 
St. Gregory. 

83. “ Lustra sex qui jam peregit.” 
Passion Sunday, Ke. A part of the 
“ Pange, lingua, gloriosi lauream certa- 
minis.” See No. 108. 


84. “Lux alma, Jesu, mentium.” Feast 
of Transfiguration. Urban VIII. 

85. “ Lux ecce surgit aurea.” Thurs- 
day at lauds. Slightly altered from 
Prudentius. See No. 10. 

86. “ Magnes Deus potentiæ.” Thurs- 
day at vespers. By an old imitator of 
St. Ambrose. 

87. “ Maria castis oculis.” Feast of 
St. Mary Magdalen. According to some, 
by Gregory the Great ; according to others, 
by Odo of Clugny (d. 942), 

88. “Martins celebri.” For Jan. 30. 
By Urban VIII. 

89. “Martyr Dei Venantius.” Feast 
of St. Venantius. Sixteenth to eighteenth 
century. 

90. “ Memento, rerum conditor.” In 
the Little Office B. V. M. From “Jesu, 
redemptor omnium.” See No. 72. 

91. “ Miris modis repente liber.” Feast 
of St. Peters Chains. Ascribed to Pau- 
linus of Nola (but P). 

92. “‘Mcerentes oculi.” Feast of the 
Passion. Eighteenth century. 

93. “ Mysterium mirabile.” Feast of 
the Winding-sheet. Sixteenth to eigh- 
teenth century. 


94. Nocte surgentes.” Sunday ma- 


tins. St. Gregory the Great. 

95. “Nox atra rerum contigit.” 
Thursday matins. According to Thomasi, 
by Ambrose; to Daniel, merely Ambro- 
sian; to Mone, by Gregory the Great. 

96. “Nox et tenebræ et nubila.” 
Wednesday at lauds. By Prudentius 
Clemens (see No. 10), but altered. 

97. “ Nullis te genitor blanditiis.” 
Feast of St. Hermenegild. From “ Re- 
gali solio.” See No. 122. 

98. “ Nunc sancte nobis Spiritus.” At 
tierce. Ascribed by Hincmar to St. 
Ambrose; probably only Ambrosian. 

99. “ O gloriosa virginum.” Feasts of 
the Blessed Virgin. From “Quem terra, 
pontus, sidera.” See No. 117. 

100. “O nimis felix.” Feast of St. 
John Baptist. From Ut queant laxis.” 
See No. 164. 

101. “O quot undis lacrimarum.” 
Seven Dolours. Sixteenth to eighteenth 
century. 
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102. “O sol salutis.” Lent at lauds. 
Tenth to fifteenth century. 
103. “O sola magnarum urbium.” 
0 By Prudentius Clemens. See 
o. 10. 


104. “O stella Jacob.“ Purity of 
Blessed Virgin. Sixteenth to eighteenth 
century. 

105.“ O virgo cui preecordia.” Feast 
of St. Catherine of Ricci. Eighteenth 


century. 

108. “Opes decusque.” Feast of St. 
Elizabeth of Portugal. By Urban VIII. 

107. “ Pange, lingua, gloriosi corporis.” 
Corpus Christi. By St. Thomas of Aquin 
(d. 1274). 

108. “ Pange, lingua, gloriosi lauream 
(preelium) certaminis.” Passion and Palm 
Sunday, &c. By Venantius. See No. 22. 

109. Pange, lingua, gloriosm Lance 
preeconium.” Feast of Lance and Nails. 
A medieval imitation of the preceding. 

- 110. “ Paschale mundo udium.” 
On Feasts of the Apostles. From the 
“ Aurora celum.” See No. 20. 

111. “ Paschali jubilo.” Feast of the 
Lance, &c. Author unknown, but the 
hymn found in MS. of fourteenth cen- 
tury. 

112. “ Pater superni luminis.” As- 
cribed to Odo of Clugny, but perbaps by 
Bellarmine, who inserted it in the Bre- 


viary. 
“Tis. “ Placare, Christe, servulis.” For 
All Saints. Written late in the middle 


114. “ Preclare custos virginum.” 
Purity of Blessed Virgin. Sixteenth to 
eighteenth century. 

115. “ Primo die quo Trinitas.” Al- 
tered from St. Gregory the Great. 

116. “Qusenam lingua tibi.“ Feast 
of the Lance, &c. Sixteenth to eighteenth 
century. 

117, “Quem terra, pontus, sidera.” 
Feasts of Blessed Virgin Mary. Altered 
from Venantius Fortunatus. See No. 
22. 

118. “ Quicunque certum queritis.” 
Sacred Heart. Of late and uncertain 
origin. 

119. “ Quicunque Christum queeritis.” 


Transfiguration. By Prudentius Clemens, 
See No. 10. 

120. “Quodcunque in orbe.” St. Peter's 
Chair. From the “Miris modis.” See 
No. 91. 

121.“ Rector potens.” At sext. 
Ambrosian. 

122. “ Regali solio.” Feast of St. 


Hermenegild. Urban VIII. 
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128. “ Regina cœli, letare.” Easter 
gy pele at lauds and compline. Tenth 
to th century. 

124. “ Regis superni nuntia.” 
of St. Teresa. By Urban VIII. 

125. “ Rerum creator optime.” Ma- 
tins of Wednesday. Ambrosian, and per- 


Feast 


haps by Gregory the Great. 
126. “ Rerum Deus tenax vigor.” At 
none. Ambrosian. 


127. “ Rex gloriose martyrum.” Com- 
mon of Martyra. Written early in the 
middle ages. 

128. “ Rex sempiterne colitum.” Sun- 
day matins. Ambrosian. 

129. “ Sacras reliquias.” Feast of 
Relics. See No. 28. 


180. Sacris solemniis. Corpus 
Christi. St. Thomas of Aquin. 
131.“ Sæpe dum Christi.” Feast of 


Blessed Virgin Help of Christians. Nine- 
teenth century. 

132. “ Sacro dolorum turbine.” Feast 
of the Passion. Sixteenth to eighteenth 


183. “Salutis humane dator. All 
Saints. Late in middle ages. 
Ascen- 


134. “ Salutis æternæ sator.” 
sion. 5 

135. “ Salve, Regina.“ Antiphon at 
lauds and compline. By Hermannus 
Contractus, or by Peter of Monsoro, 
bishop of Compostella. 


136. “ Salvete, Christi vulnera.” Pre- 
cious Blood. Sixteenth to eighteenth 


century. 

137. “ Salvete, clavi et lancea.” Lance 
and Nails. As preceding. 

138. “ Salvete, floresmartyrum.” Holy 
Innocents. Prudentius. 

139. Sancta mater, istud agas.” See 
“ Stabat Mater.” 

140. “Sanetorum meritis.” Com- 
mon of Martyrs. Sixth to ninth cen- 


tury. 

141.“ Solemne 
Feast of St. Catharine of Ricci. 
teenth century. 


laudis canticum.” 


Eigh- 


142. “ Somno refectis artubus.” Mon- | i 


day matins. St. Ambrose. 

143. Splendor paternæ gloriæ.” 
Monday lauds. As preceding. 

144. “ Stabat Mater.” Seven Dolours. 
According to Wadding, by Giacopone da 
Todi, a disciple of St. Francis in the 
thirteenth century. It is inserted in the 
works of St. Bernard as given ina MS. 
at Utrecht. 

145. Summe Deus clementin.” 
Seven Dolours. Sixteenth to eighteenth 
century. 
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146. Summe parens clementis.” 
Saturday matins. Ambrosian. 

147. “ Summe parens clementiz.” 
Trinity Sunday. Compiled from the pre- 
ceding and other ferial hymns. 

148. “ Summi parentis filio.” Sacred 
Heart. As No. 118. 

149. “ Summi parentis unice.” St. 
Mary Magdalen’sday. By Odo of Olugny 
(d. 942). 
orum,” 
See No. 54. 

151.“ Te Deum laudamus.” Sunday 
matins. Attributed to St. Ambrose, but 
certainly older. 

152. “Te Joseph celebrant.” St. 
Joseph. Sixteenth to eighteenth century. 


153. “ Te lucis ante terminum.” Oom- 
pline. Ambrosian. 
154. “Te, mater alma.” Feast of 


the Maternity. Sixteenth to eighteenth 
century. 

155. “Te redemptoris.” Blessed Vir- 
gin Help of Christians. Modern. 

156. “Te splendor et virtus Patris.” 
St. Michael and All Angels. By Rabanus 
Maurus, archbishop of Mayence (d. 856). 

167. “ Telluris alme conditor.” Tues- 
day T Ambrosian, and, as Mone 
thinks, by Gregory the Great. 

158. “Tibi, Christe, splendor Patris.” 
St. Raphael. By Rabanus Maurus. An 
adaptation of the “Te splendor.” See 
No. 156. 

169. “ Tinctam ergo Christi sanguine.” 
Lance and Nails. Sixteenth to eighteenth 
century. 

160. “ Tristes erant Apostoli.” Feasts 
of Apostles. The second half of “ Aurora 
celum.” See No. 20. 

161. “Tu natale solum.” Feast of 
St. Martina. Urban VIII. 

162. “Tu Trinitatis unitas,” with the 
second strophe “Nam lectulo.” Friday 
matins. Gregory the Great. 

163. “Tu Trinitatis unitas,” with the 
second strophe “Ortus refulget.” Imi- 
tated and partly borrowed from preced- 


5164 “Ut queant laxis.” St. John 
Baptist. By Paulus Diaconus, properly 
Paul Warnefrid, a scholar at Charle- 
magne’s Court, and author of the “ His- 
tory of the Lombards.” 

165. “ Veni, creator.” Pentecost. 
Commonly attributed to Charlemagne, 
but found in MSS. written before his day. 
Probably by St. Gregory the Great. 


166. “ Venit e colo.” Agony in the 
Garden. Sixteenth to eighteenth cen- 
tury, 
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167. “ Verbum supernum prodiens e 
Patris æterni sinu.” Advent. Am- 
brcsian, and not later than second half of 
fifth century. 

168. “ Verbum supernum prodiens, 
nec Patris linquens dexteram.” Corpus 
Ohristi. St. Thomas of Aquin. 

169.“ Verbum supernum prodiens, 
salvare quod perierat.” Feast of Lance, 
&c. A text of this hymn is given by 
Mone from a MS. of the fourteenth cen- 


tury. 

170. “ Vexilla regis.” Passion Sun- 
day, Finding and Exaltation of the 
Cross. Venantius Fortunatus. See No. 22. 

171, “ Virginis proles.” Common of 


Virgins. A mediaeval imitation of St. 
Ambrose. 
172. “ Virgo virgi um præœelara.“ 


From “ Stabat Mater.” See No. 144. 
173. “ Vix in sepulcro.” Feast of St. 
John Nepomuc. Eighteenth century. 


HYMNS AND SEQUENCES IN THE MISSAL. 


1. “ Dies iræ.” By Thomas of Celano, 
disciple of St. Francis, about 1250. 

2. “ Exultet jam or ira Holy 
Saturday at blessing of the Paschal 
candle. Ascribed to St. Augustine. 

3. “Gloria in excelsis.” [See Dox- 
OLOGY. | 

4. “Gloria, laus et honor.” Palm 
Sunday at the procession. By Theodulf, 
bishop of Orleans (d. 821). 
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5. “ Lauda, Sion.” Corpus Christi. 
St. Thomas of Aquin. 

6. Salve, sancta parens.” Introit in 
Mass of Blessed Virgin. Sedulius, in fifth 
century. 
44 . Stabat Mater.“ See above, No. 
144. 
8.“ Veni, Sancte Spiritus.“ By the 
French King Robert, son of Hugh Capet 
(d. 1081). 

9.“ Victim hali.“ Easter. At- 
tributed by an Einsiedeln MS. of the 
eleventh century to Wipo, chaplain to 
Conrad II. (eleventh century). 

(Cardinal Thomasi, Opp. tom. ii., 
continens psalterium,” Romm, 1747; 
Daniel, Thesaurus Hymnolog.” Halle, 
1841; and Mone, “Lat. Hymnen des 
Mittelalters,” Freiburg, 1858, are the 
chief authorities on the subject. Moull, 
“ Lat. Hymnen des Mittelalters,” Einsie- 
deln, 1866; Schlosser, “ Die Kirche in 
ihren Liedern,” Freiburg, 1863; Neale, 
“ Hymns of the Eastern Church,” London, 
1863 ; “ Mediæval Hymns and Sequences,” 
1863; Biraghi, “ Inni sinceri e carmi di 
S. Ambrogio,” Milan, 1862; Huemer, 
„Untersuchung über die ältesten lat. 
Christ. Rhythmen,“ Wien, 1879, may 
also be consulted.) 

HYPOSTATIC unrow. The 
union of Ohrist’s human nature to the 
hypostasis or person of God the Word. 
[See CHRIST.) 


I 


ICONOCLASTS (“ Breakers of ima- | scandal to Jews and Saracens, and taking 


ges”). A name given to the powerful 
party which set itself against the religious 
us of images, and disturbed the peace of 
the Church during the eighth and the 
former half of the ninth century. 

1. First Stage of the Controversy (726- 
775).—Leo III., known in history as “ the 
Isaurian (717-741), published an edict 

ainst images. Both the exact date 
(Hefele places it in 726) and the purport 
of this edict are uncertain. The Emperor 


is said to have acted by the advice of images, entitled Adyor droAoynrixoi. 


away an occasion of superstition from 
ignorant Christians. Leo, however, met. 
with immediate and strenuous opposition. 
The destruction of a famous image of 
Christ over the brazen door of the palace 
led to an uproar among the le. Leo 
was resisted by Germanus, ihe: atriarch 
of Constantinople, and condemned by Po 
Gregory II. St. John of Damascus, who 
was living under the rule of the Khalifa, 
ublished three discourses in defence of 
The 


Constantine, Bishop of Nacolia, and it is | Emperor threatened to destroy St. Peter's 


certain that shortly before the Khalif im 


Jezid II. had set the example—natural, 


of course, in a Mohammedan—of 5 


ing images. Possibly Leo may have be- 


lieved that he was removing a cause of 


at Rome, and to take the Pope 
captive; and his rage was further in- 
flamed by the rebellion of Cosmas. The 
suppression of the rebellion was followed 
by a new edict against images, in 730, and 
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by fresh acts of violence. A fleet was sent 
to Rome, in order to revenge Gregory’s 
anathema published in a Roman synod of 
the year 732; and, although this attack 
failed, Illyria was torn from the Holy See, 
and its possessions in Lower Italy seized. 
Leo's successor, Constantine V. (Coprony- 
mus), continued his father’s work. Again 
the ror’s zeal against images caused 
a rebellion, but this, too, was quelled, and 
in 754 Constantine convoked a council of 
838 bishops—with which, however, neither 
the Pope, nor the Patriarchs of Alexan- 
dria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, would have 
anything to do. This Council of Oon- 
stantinople, which pretended to be cecu- 
menical, anathematised those who vene- 
rated images; and this anathema was the 
excuse for additionalseverity. Monasteries 
were destroyed, and many monks—among 
them John of Monagria and the abbot 
Stephen—died as martyrs for the faith 
and traditional usage of the Church. 

2. Second Stage of the Controversy 
(775-842).—The persecution abated, 
though it did not cease, under Leo 1V. 
(775-780). His wife, Irene, who held 
the regency after her husband’s death, 
set herself to restore the veneration of 
images, and was supported by Tarasius, 
the new Patriarch. Irene and Tarasius 
convoked a general council, to which Po 
Hadrian I. was invited, and to which he 
promised to send legates. The soldiers 
made it impossible to hold the assembly 
in the imperial city, but the Fathers met 
in 787 at Nicwa. The Papal legates—viz. 
the archpriest Peter and the abbot Peter— 
presided, their names being always men- 
tioned in the Acta before those of the 
other members, but the business was 
mainly conducted by Tarasius. The de- 
crees were signed by at least 308 bishops, 
or proxies for bishops, but it appears from 
the Acts that besides the bishops a large 
number of monks and clerics, not entitled 
to vote, were present at the deliberations. 
It was on October 13, and in the seventh 
session, that the dpos or definition of faith 
was issued. In it the council teaches that 
the figure of the cross, and “ holy images, 
whether made in colours, or of stone, or 
of any other material,” are to be retained. 
They are not to become objects of “ ado- 
ration in the proper sense (ri dnn 
Aarpeiav), which is to be given to God 
alone,” but they are useful because they 
raise the mind of the spectator to the ob- 
jects which they represent. It is right 
to salute, honour, and venerate them 
(domagpoy Kai TipnriKny mpooKurnc), 


.Tejects both 
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to burn lights and incense before them: 
not only use this is in accordance 
with the tradition of the Church, but also 
on the ground that such honour is really 
given to God and his saints, of whom the 
images are intended to remind us. The 
council uses the word worship” (spoo- 
xuvet) of the veneration due to images, 
but, as we have seen, carefully explains 
the sense in which the word is employed. 
This decision was approved by Pope Ha- 
drian, as he himself declares in a letter 
to Charlemagne. 

The Iconoclast spirit revived in Leo V., 
“the Armenian (813-820), Theodore, ab- 
bot of the monastery of Studion, at Con- 
stantinople, being the champion of the 
orthodox cause. ichael II., “ the Stam- 
merer (820-829), tried to reconcile the 
friends and enemies of images, but his 
son Theophilus (829-842) persecuted the 
monks who adhered to the Nicene defi- 
nition. On February 19, 842, bis widow 
Theodora, brought the images back in 
triumph to the chief church at Oonstan- 
tinople, and this day, which marks the 
close of a long and d strife, is still 
kept by the Greeks as the “ Feast of Or- 
thodoxy.” 

3. The Controversy in the West.— Pope 
Hadrian sent a very unfortunate transla- 
tion of the Acts of the Nicene Council to 
Charlemagne. The latter stated his ob- 
jections in a document. sent to the Pope, 
and known as the “ Libri Carolini.” ! He 
synods— the Iconoclast one 
at Constantinople in 754, and Second 
Council of Nicwa—and asserts that God 
alone is to be adored (adorandus) and 
worshipped (colendus), while the saints 
are only to be venerated (venerandi). A 
certain “adoration” (adoratio) may, in- 
deed, be given to men —e.g. by bowing 
reverently before them, or by kissing, 
but even this is to be withheld from 
images, because they are lifeless, and it is 
foolish to burn incense or lights before 
them. Moreover, although images may 
lawfully be used in churches, their use is 
by no means necessary. The great Coun- 
cil of Frankfort, in 794, aleo rejected 
the Nicene decree, evidently misled, aa 


1 Petavius (De Incarnat. xv. 12, 3, 8) thinks 
that only extracts from the “ Libri Carolini ” 
were sent to Pope Hadrian; and so Hefele, Concil. 
iii p. 718, 2nd ed. The authenticity of the“ Libri 
Carolini ’’ was denied by Bellarmin, for reasons 
abundantly refuted by later Catholic scholare— 
e.g. Sismond and Natalis Alexander. An un- 
successful attempt to attack the authenticity 
was made once more by Dr. Floss, De Suspecta 
Librorum Carolinorum ... Fide, Bonn, 1860. 
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Charlemagne had been, by the faulty 
translation, which made no distinction 
between supreme worship (Aarpeia) and 
secondary veneration. Indeed, this synod 
attributes to and condemns in the Nicene 
council a doctrine which it had expressly, 
and in set. terms, rejected. 

(The principal ancient authority on the 
Iconoclasts is Theophanes (d. 818). His 
“ Chronographia is published among the 
Byzantine historians (Bonn, 1839). Later 
authors—e.g. Cedrenus (sec. xi.), Zonaras 
(sec. xii.), Constantine Manasses (sec. xii.), 


Glycas (sec. xv.), draw from him. In 
modern times, the whole or pari of the 
history has been investigated by the Pro- 


testants, Goldust, ‘“ Imperialia Decreta 
de Cultu Imaginum, 1608; Dallæus, 
„De Cultu Imaginum, 1612; Spanheim, 
“Restituta Historia Imaginum, 1686; 
and by the Catholics, Maimbourg, “ His- 
toire de l'IIérésie des Iconoclastes (not 
always trustworthy), Paris, 1683; Marx, 
“ Bilderstreit der Byzantinischen Kaiser,” 
Trier, 1839 ; and by Hefele, “ Concil.” iii.— 
which last has been chiefly followed here.) 
ICONOSTABIS (cixovcoracis). A 
wooden wall which in Byzantine churches 
separates the choir from the nave. It is 
so called because tcons or images of Christ, 
the Blessed Virgin, &c., are placed upon 
it. The iconostasis is found in Greek 
and Russian churches, but it is doubtful 
whether it was known before the middle 
ages. 
IDOLATRY. 
Sarns. | 
IGNORANCE. St. Thomas (1 2nde, 
Ixxvi. 2) distinguishes ignorance from 
mere nescience. The latter he explains 
to mean the simple absence of knowledge; 
the former implies absence of knowledge 
in one who is capable of acquiring it. 
He proceeds to show that ignorance may 
easily involve sin, since a person is bound 
to use all reasonable means in order that 
he may have the knowledge necessary for 
the performance of his duties, Thus all 
men are bound to learn, so far as they 
can, the general principles of religion and 
morals; and a man sins grievously who 
remains from his own negligence in the 
belief that a false religion is true, or that 
an unlawful course of action which he is 
ursuing is really lawful. The degree of 
his sin will differ according as the obli- 
ligations which he does not fulfil through 
ignorance are more or less serious, and 
according to the amount of negligence or 
malice which his ignorance implies. Thus, 
while a man is never excused from sin of 


[See IuAe RES and 
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omission or commission on the plea of 
ignorance which he can be fairly expected 
to overcome, this vincible ignorance, as it 
is called, admits of subdivisions, repre- 
senting different grades of guilt. A man 
may use some but not enough industry 
in removing his ignorance, which in that 
case is said to be “ simply vincible;” he 
may take scarcely any pains to remove it: 
then his ignorance is “crass;” he may 
positively wish to be ignorant, in order 
that he may sin more freely: then his 
ignorance is known as “ affected.” The 
reader must understand that up to this 
point we have been speaking of the sin 
which lies in the ignorance itself, not in 
the evil act to which the ignorance leads; 
and the conclusion which we have reached 
is that all vincible ignorance of the 
things a man’s duty requires him to know 
is in itself sinful. A physician who 
ao his profession without the know- 
edge which he can and ought to have 
sins, even if as a matter of fact he 
happens to prescribe what is really beet 
for his patients. 

With regard to the guilt of sins 
ignorantly committed, invincible igno- 
rance altogether excuses from sin, because 
no man can incur moral guilt without any 
intention direct or remote to tran 
God’s law. A Protestant who thinks the 
Catholic religion idolatrous, and cannot 
reasonably be expected, considering his 
education, circumstances, &c., to think 
otherwise, is guiltless so far in the sight 
of God. So, again, if a person is aware 
that he sins but is invincibly ignorant of 
circumstances which aggravate or ese 
the nature of his crime, he is responsible 
only so far as he knows or may know 
what he is about. A man, for example, 
who, meaning to kill his enemy, kills his 
father unawares, is of course a murderer, 
but he is not a parricide. We pause 
here to observe that although every man 
may know the first principles of the 
moral law and the most obvious deduc- 
tions from them, he may be invincibly 
ignorant of certain precepts which belong 
to the natural law of right and wrong. 
This point is profusely argued and illus- 
trated by St. Liguori, “Theol. Moral.” 
lib. i. § 170. 

Supposing that a man is 5 
ſor his ignorance, it may still diminish 
the guilt of the sins which he ignorantly 
perpetrates. Such is the case with ignor- 
ance “simply vincible,” and even, though 
in a less degree, with “ crass” ignorance. 
When, however, a man remains ignorant 
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to sin more freely (ignorantia affectata) 
St. Thomas (loc. cù. a. 4) holds that 
“such ignorance seems to increase the 
voluntary character of his act and its 
sin” (“videtur augere voluntarium et 
peccatum ”). 

Censures are not incurred by those 
who are invincibly ignorant of their 
existence, honga they may be aware that 
the action forbidden under censure is 
wrong. If the censure is imposed only 
on those who sin knowingly, it is held by 
some theologians that even a person 
whose ignorance is “ affected” escapes 
the censure. The other opinion is better 
supported; but ‘‘crass” ignorance un- 
doubtedly would serve to save a person 
from a censure promulgated in these or 
similar terms. 

We may mention in conclusion that 
St. Thomas (1 2ndæ, qu. vi. a. 8) and 
other theologians also divide ignorance 
into that which is “antecedent ”—s.e. 
which precedes all action of the will; 
“ consequent” or voluntary ignorance ; 
“ concomitant,” when a man acts in 
ignorance, but is so minded that he would 
act in just the same manner if he under- 
stood the nature of his deed. We need 
not, however, dwell on this distinction, 
since “antecedent” coincides with 
vincible, “ consequent” with invincible 
ignorance, whi'e “concomitant ” ignorance 
has no influence on moral action. 

IMAGER OF GOD. We read in 
Genesis i. 26 that God said, “ Let us make 
man to our i and likeness, and let. 
him rule over the fishes of the sea and 
the birds of the air,” &c. Petavius, De 
Opificio Sex Dierum,” lib. ii. cap. 2-4, 
elaborately discusses the meaning of these 
words and the history of their interpre- 
tation. We select the most important 
points from his account, adding a few 
remarks drawn from other sources. 

1. Although the text quoted speaks 
of Adam only as created in God's image, 
it is plain that neither this likeness itself 
(see Genesis v. 1-3) nor the dominion 
over the beasts which flows from it (see 
Genesis ix. 3, and cf. Ps. viii. 6) has 
been wholly forfeited by the fall. At 
the same time it has been partially lost, 
and thus St. Paul, Coloss. iii. 10, speaks 
of the likeness to God as restored in 
Christ. 

2. We may at once dismiss the anthro- 
pomorphite error mentioned by Epi- 
phanius that the likeness to God consists 
primarily in the bodily shape. Such an in- 
terpretation is contrary to the principles of 
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the Mosaic as well as of the Christian re- 
ligion. God has no body, and no bodil 
form as such can be like Him (see Exod. 
xx. 4, Deut. iv. 12, 15 seg., Is. xxxi. 8). 
Here we may observe that though many 
parallels to.the expression with which 
we are concerned may be quoted from 
heathen writers (e.g., Knobel and Dill- 
mann, ad loc., quote eixov Oeov from 
Lucian, “De Imag.” 28, “ Ad effigiem 
moderantum cuncta deorum,” from Ovid, 
“ Met.” i. 88, and also refer to Juvenal xv. 
142), the force of the is blunted 
by the fact that the heathen had much 
less perfect notions than the Jews of 
God’s spiritual nature. 

3. We may also set aside the beauti- 
ful explanation of Tertullian, who makes 
the likeness refer to the Incarnate Word, 
who made man in the likeness of that 
bodily form which He was to take. “So 
runs, he says (“ Resurr. Carnis,” 6), “ the 
speech of the Father to the Son, ‘ Let 
us make man, Ke.. . . He made him to 
the image of God, i. e., Ohrist. Thus that 
slime, even then taking the image of 
Ohrist who was to come in the flesh, was 
not only a work of God, but also a 
pledge.” Even if the plural number 
indicates the mystery of the Trinity, 
there is no hint in the text that man was 
made in the image of one Divine Person 
rather than in that of another. 

4, Petavius distinguishes that which 
was made like to God and that in which 
the likeness resides. The whole man, he 
says, with his double nature (bodily and 

iritual), was made in the likeness of 
Q . But he maintains, following the 
general teaching of the Fathers, that the 
reason or foundation of this likeness 
resides chiefly in the soul. The essential 
point of the resemblance lies in man’s 
possession of intellect and will, which 
separates him N from the beasts 
and makes him like God. This essential 
likeness is perfected by accidental qualities 
—viz. by the natural and supernatural 
virtues— and in consequence of these 
accidental perfections one man may be 
more like God than another. In man, 
who is the head of the woman, this 
accidental likeness is more perfect than 
in woman (1 Cor. xi. 7). 

5. He goes on to say that this likeness 
overflows (redundat) from the soul to the 
y, and no doubt his erect carriage, 

rfection of his form, the way in 
which his intelligence manifests itself in 
bis features, mark man out as like God 
and fit to rule over the lower creation. 


the 
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This seems to be the view adopted in the 
recent edition of our English Catechism, 
where man’s likeness to God is said to 
reside “chiefly ” in his soul. 

6. From the time of St. Ambrose 
Petavius quotes “De Dignitate Oon- 
itionis Humans,” cap. xi.), it has been 

common to see the image of the Trinity 
in the three powers of the one soul— 
viz. memory, understanding and will. 
Different writers, however, have fixed 
upon different powers of the soul as 
representing the Persons of the Trinity. 

7. Still older is a distinction made 
between“ image” and “likeness.” Irenseus 
(v. 6, 1), whose view has been largely 
accepted in the Church, supposes that 
man was made in the image of God 
nature, and became like God by the gik 
of the Holy Spirit. A similar distinction 
has been defended by so good a scholar 
as Delitzsch, but Petavius is surely right 
in rejecting it. The Hebrew (literally 
in our image, according to our likeness ”) 
shows more clearly than the Greek or 
Latin, which insert the copula “and,” 
that the two words are practically 
synonymous. 

IMAGES. The idolatrous worship 
of images is vehemently condemned in the 
Scriptures, and in the Old Testament two 
forms of idolatry are specially reprobated. 
First, we find denunciations of worship 

id to i of false gods, such as 
oloch, Astarte, &c. Here the whole 
meaning and intention of the religious 
act was bad. No respect was due to 
such a divinity as Baal; to Porp hea 
was an act of treason against the living 
God, so that there could be no possible 
excuse for venerating his image, But 
besides this, the law and the prophets 
condemn worship given to images of the 
true God. It seems clear that the calf 
worship begun at Mount Sinai, and con- 
tinued in the northern kingdom at Bethel, 
&c., was meant as the worship of the true 
God set before Israel in this symbolical 
form.! But this worship also is de- 
nounced —e.g. by Amos and Osee—and 
was really ee because it conveyed 
false notions of God, who is a pure 
spirit, so that although, eg., Jeroboam 
professed to worship Jehovah, he was 
really serving a god of his own imagi- 
nation. To prevent such idolatrous 


1 See Exod. xxxii. 6, where Aaron calls the 
idolatrous feast a feast to Jehovah ; and 8 Kings 
xxii. 6, from which it appears that prophets 
who sanctioned the calf-worship were still con- 
sidered prophets of Jehovah. 
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errors, to which the Jews were constantly 
tempted by the example of the surround- 
ing heathen, the Hebrew worship was 
regulated in each detail by God. 
they had in the tabernacle and the 
Temple, for the cherubim were placed in 
the holy of holies, and the walls and 
pillars were adorned with figures of 
pas; pom ates, &c. But these 
gures were p in the tabernacle from 
which the pattern of the temple was 
taken by the express ordinance of God, 
and the Jews were by no means left to 
their own discretion in the use of sacred 
images and symbols. 

The prohibition of idolatry conveyed 
in the first commandment continues, it is 
needless to say, in full force. Idolatry is 
evil in its own nature, and necessarily a 
sin of the deepest dye whomever it 
may be committed. oreover, it is 

ible to commit this sin without fall- 
ing into the gross and brutal error of 
identifying a lifeless image with the 
Divinity. Therefore the Council of 
Trent (Sess. xxv. De Invocatione, &c.) 
not only reprobates the delusion that 
the godhead can be really portrayed by 
material figures; it also states that in 
images there is no divinity or “ virtud, 
on account of which they are to be wor- 
shipped, that no petitions can be ad- 
dressed to them, and that no trust is to 
be placed in them.” 

At the same time the Tridentine 
Fathers, following the Second Council of 
Nicæa, advocate the true use of images. 
The danger of idolatry has at least to a 
very t extent away from 
Christian nations. Further, God Himself 
has taken a human form which admits of 
being represented in art. So that the 
reasoning of Moses in Deut. iv. 15 no 
longer holds, and on the whole matter 
the liberty of Christians is very different 
from the eee of Jews. Images, 
according to the Tridentine definition, are 
to be retained and honoured, but abuses 
and all occasion of scandal to the rude 
and ignorant are to be removed. The 
object of images is to set Christ, his 
Blessed Mother, the saints and 
before our eyes, while the council adds 
that “ the honour which is given to them 
is referred to the objects (prototypa) 
which they ee so that through 
the images which we kiss, and before 


1 « Ye did not see any likeness on the day 
that the Lord spake to you on Horeb from the 
midst of the fire, /est ye should act wickedly 
and make for yourselves a graven image,” &c. 
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which we uncover our heads and kneel, 
we adore Christ and venerate the saints, 
whose likenesses they are.” The 
council,” says Petavius, “ De Incarnat.” 
xv. 17, “could not have declared more 
expressly that the cultus of images is 
simply relative (oxerixcv): that they are 
not in themselves and strictly speakin 
(per se ef proprie) adored or honoured, 
but that all adoration and veneration is 
referred to the prototypes, inasmuch as 
images have no Aiga or excellence to 
which such honour properly appertains.“ 
We cannot imagine any better exposition 
than that of this t theologian, who, 
among many other merits, is always 
distinguished for his sobriety and his 
avoidance of useless subtleties. His 
words explain the doctrine of the Church 
and remove all possibility of scandal, 
when we find the Church in the Good 
Friday Office inviting the faithful to 
adore the cross. It is the sufferin 
Saviour, not the dead wood whic 
Oatholics adore [See Cross]. 

The use of im in the Church dates 
from the very earliest times. ‘The Church 
no doubt was cautious in her use of 
images, both because the use of them in 
the midst of a heathen population might 
easily be misunderstood, and also because 
the im might be seen and profaned 
by the heathen persecutors. It is, as 
Hefele and De Rossi maintain, for this 
latter reason that the Council of Elvira, in 
the year 306, forbade the placing of 
“ pictures in the churches, lest what is 
worshipped and adored should be 
on the walls.” Certainly the Church of 
that time did not reject the use of 
Christian art—witness the numerous 
sacred pictures recently brought to light 
in the Raman catacombs. Many ancient 
works of art which have come down to 
us from the old Spanish church—e.g. the 
beautiful sarcophagi of Saragossa—prove 
that there was no difference of feeling or 
opinion on this matter between Spanish 
and Roman Christians. But whereas 
the Roman churches were under, the 
Spanish were above, ground. Hence the 
anxiety of the council to avoid the 
mockery and actual danger which the 
sight of images might have created. 

We can trace the veneration of images 
and the Tridentine doctrine concerning 
it through the whole history of the 
Church, but here a few instances must 
suffice. The early Christian poet Pruden- 
tius speaks of himself (“ Peristeph.” ix. 9 
seq.) as praying before an image of the 
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martyr Cassian. We read that at a 
conference held between St. Maximus and 
the . the Fathers present 
bent the knee to the images of Christ and 
the Blessed Virgin.“ The principles of 
Gregory the Great on the respect due to 
images are well known. When Serenus, 
Bishop of Marseilles, removed images 
from the church on the ground that they 
had proved an occasion of idolatry, 
Gregory tells him (Ep. ix. 105) that he 
ought not to have broken images placed 
in the church as means of instruction, 
not objects of adoration. In sending 
Secundinus images of Christ, the Blessed 
Virgin and St. Peter and St. Paul, 
Gregory writes (Ep. ix. 52): “I know 
you do not ask for the image of our 
Saviour to worship it as God, but that, 
being reminded of the Son of God, you 
may be inflamed anew with love of Him 
whose image you long to see. And we 
on our part do not prostrate ourselves 
before it as a divinity, but we adore Him 
whom by means of the image we bring 
to mind in his birth, in his passion, or as 
He sits on his throne.” 

Two qualifications must be made to 
the doctrine stated in a previous part of 
this article. We have said that no 
images can really resemble the divine 
nature which is immaterial. But there 
is no harm in symbolical representations 
of the Holy Trinity, or of the divine’ 
Persons singly. The contrary proposition 
was condemned by Pius VI. (Synod of 
Pistoia, prop. 69), in the bull “ Auctorem 
ei.” Again, though images have no 
virtue in themselves, God may be pleased 
to give special graces at particular 
shrines. This is taught in the same bull, 
and the words of St. Augustine (Ep. 78) 
are aptly. quoted: “God, who divides 
special gifts to each according as He 
wills, was not pleased that these [marvels | 
should take place in all the shrines of the 
saints.” 

IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 
OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN. l. Ths 
Meaning of the Doctrine. Benedict XIV. 
(“ De Fest.” clxxxvii. seg.), quoting Fras- 
sen, a Scotist theologian, distinguishes be- 
tween active and passive conception. The 
former consists in the act of the parents 
which causes the body of the child to be 
formed and organised, and so prepared 
for the reception of the rational soul 
which is infused by God. The latter 


1 See ‘Kraus, Encyclopäd., art. Bilder- 
verehrung.“ 
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takes place at the moment when the 
rational soul is actually infused into the 
body by God. It is the passive, not the 
active, conception which Catholics have 
in view when they speak of the Im- 
maculate Conception. For there was 
nothing miraculous in Mary’s generation. 
She was begotten like other children. 
The body, while still inanimate, could 
not be sanctified or preserved from 
oh age sin, for it is the soul, not the 
y, which is capable of receiving 
either the gifts of grace or the stain of 
sin. Moreover, from the fact that Mary 
sprang in the common way from Adam 
our first father, it follows that she was 
the daughter of a fallen race and incurred 
the “ debt ” or liability to contract original 
sin. Adam was the representative of 
the human race: he was put on his trial, 
and when he fell all his descendants fell 
with him, and must, unless some special 
mercy of God interposed, receive souls 
destitute of that grace in which Adam 
himself was created. In Mary’s case, 
however, God's mercy did interpose. 
For the sake of Him a was to be born 
of her and for “his merits foreseen,” 
was poured into her soul at the 

frat instant of its being. Christian 
children are sanctified at the font: St. 
John the Baptist was sanctified while 
still unborn. Mary. was sanctified 
earlier still—viz. in the first moment of 
her concaption. She received a gift like 
that of Eve, who was made from the 
first without sin, only the immaculate 
conception is rightly called a privilege, 
and a privilege altogether singular, be- 
cause in the ordinary course of things 
the Blessed Virgin would have been con- 
ceived and born in original sin. We beg 
the reader to remember that what we 
have written up to this point is the 


universal yea o theologians, and we 
have carefully abstained from entering 


on scholastic disputes (e.g. as to the 
remote and proximate debt of sin), 
because we believe that the mere state- 
ment of the doctrine is enough to remove 
many prejudices from the minds of candid 
Protestante. So far from derogating 
from, the Catholic doctrine exalts, the 
merits of Christ. He who redeemed us 
redeemed her. He who sanctified us in 
baptism sanctified her in her conception. 
Nor could any Oatholic dream of com- 
paring Mary's exemption from sin, we do 
not say with the sinleasness of the Divine 
nature, for such a comparison would be 
insane as well as blasphemous, but with 
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the sinlessness of Christ as man. Sin 
was a physical a eee in the human 
soul of Christ, use it was h 
statically united to the Divinity. Mary, 
on the other hand, was sinless by the 
grace of God, “Thou art innocent,” 
says Bossuet, addressing Christ, by 
nature, ag! only by grace; Thou by 
excellence, she only by privilege; Thou 
as Redeemer, she as the first of those 
whom thy precious blood has purified ” 
(“ Sermon pour la fête de la Conception 
de la Sainte Vierge”). No better 
summary could be given of the Church’s 
doctrine. 

2. History of the Controversy on the 
Doctrine.—The controversy, so far as we 
know, began in the twelfth century. 
The church of Lyons had adopted the 
custom, which prevailed else- 
where (see the article on the feast), of 
celebrating the feast of Mary's con- 
ception. St. Bernard (d. 1153) remon- 
strated sharply with them, in t 
measure because the feast had not Tean 
approved at Rome. The authenticity of 
this letter has been disputed, but on 

unds, as Benedict XIV. implies, abso- 
utely insufficient. Besides, little would 
be gained even if the letter were spurious, 
for Petavius (“ De Incarnat.” xiv. 2) has 
roved, from other passages in his works, 

rnard's opinion to have been that the 
Bleesed Virgin was not conceived im- 
maculate, but was sanctified in the womb 
like Jeremias and St. John the Baptist. 
Benedict XIV., following Mabilon, 
declines to accept the theory that St. 
Bernard had the active, not passive, 
conception in his mind. At the same 
time it must be remembered that the 
saint refers the whole matter of his 
dispute with the canons of Lyons to the 
judgment of the Roman Church. The 
uotations in Petavius from St. Peter 
amian, St. Anselm, Peter Lombard, and 
others, abundantly prove that St. Ber- 
nard’s opinion was the prevalent one 
before and during his own age. In the 
following century St. Thomas (iii. 27, 2) 


held that Mary was only sanctified in 
the womb after her body was already 
informed by the soul ejus ant- 
mationem), and he that if the 


Virgin “had not incurred the stain of 
original guilt,” she would have stood in 
no need of being saved and redeemed by 
Christ, whereas Christ, as the Apostle 
declares, is the saviour of all men. But 


' Cardinal Lambruschini in a polemical dis- 
sertation on the Immaculate Conception (Rome, 
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the strongest evidence to the prevalence 
of the belief that the Virgin was not 
conceived without sin is supplied by Scotus 
In Lib. III. Sentent.” d. ili. qu. 1, n. 4). 
He gives his own opinion in favour of 
the immaculate conception with a 
timidity which clearly betrays his con- 
sciousness that the general opinion was 
on the other side. After maintaining 
that God might, had He so chosen, have 
exempted the Blessed Virgin from original 
sin, and might on the other hand have 
allowed her to remain under it for a 
time and then purified her, he adds that 
„God knows” which of these possible 
ways was actually taken; “ but, if it is 
not contrary to the authority of the 
Church or of the saints, it seems com- 
mendable (prubabile) to attribute that 
which is more excellent to Mary.” 
Scotus, however, farther on in the 
same work (d. 18. qu. 1. n. 4), expresses 
a more decided view, and he inaugurated 
a new state of opinion, though the change 
did not come at once, and the story told 
by Cavellus, an author of the fourteenth 
century whom Benedict XIV. quotes, is 
probably a mere legend. According to 
this story, Scotus defended the doctrine of 
the immaculate conception at Cologne 
and Paris, and a disputation which he 
held in the latter place induced the Paris 
University to adopt the doctrine, and won 
for Scotus himself the title of the “ Subtle 
Doctor.” Scotus died in 1308, and events 
which happened in 1387 show how 
rapidly the Scotist opinion had spread 
and how deeply it had struck root at 
least in France. A Dominican doctor, 
John Montesono, had publicly denied the 
immaculate conception, whereupon he 
was condemned by the University and 
by the Bishop of Paris, and though 
he appealed to the Pope (or anti-Pope) 
Clement VII., he did not dare to appear, 
and was condemned for contumacy. The 
Fathers of the Oouncil of Basle begged 
Cardinal Torquemada (Turrecremata) to 
1 a treatise on the question, and 80 
e did; but circumstances prevented him 
from laying it before the council, and his 
treatise, which was adverse to the doc- 
trine, was practically unknown till it was 
ublished by the Master of the Sacred 
alace with the consent of Paul III., then 
Pope. The decree of Basle, which de- 
fined that the doctrine asserting Mary's 


1842), declared that here, as in other places, 
the MSS. of St. Thomas had been corrupted. 
But this position does not admit of serious 
defence. 
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immunity from original sin was “to be 
pen ore „ held, and embraced by all 

atholics, as being pious and consonant 
to the worship of the Church, to Catholic 
faith, right reason, and Holy Scripture,” 
was in 1489, when the council 
had become schismatical, so that it in no 
way bound the consciences of Catholics. 
It serves, however, to mark the general 
feeling of the time; and other signs of the 
hold the doctrine had obtained are not 
wanting. It was asserted at a provincial 
synod in Avignon in 1457. Forty years 
later the University of Paris required an 
oath to defend the doctrine from all who 
proceeded to the doctor’s degree, and the 
tenet was embraced with ardour by the 
Carmelites, the different branches of the 
Franciscan order, and by men of the 
highest distinction among the secular 


clergy. 

e matter gave rise to keen discus- 
sion at Trent, and although most of the 
bishops held the doctrine, the council 
contented itself with a declaration that 
in defining the truth that the whole 
human race fell under original sin it did 
not intend to include in the decree “ the 
blessed and immaculate Virgin Mary,” 
but desired that the Constitutions of 
Sixtus IV. should be observed. These 
Constitutions had been issued in 1476 and 
in 1483. In the former the Pope granted 
indulgences to those who said the Mass 
and office which he had approved for the 
feast of the Conception. 8 the latter he 
condemned those who accused persons 
who celebrated the feast of mortal sin, or 
those who maintained that the doctrine 
itself was heretical. Pius V., in 1570, 
forbade all discussion of the doctrine in 
sermons, permitting, however, the ques- 
tion to be handled in aasemblies of .the 
learned. Paul V., in 1617, prohibited 
attacks on the doctrine in public as- 
semblies of any kind, while Gregory XV., 
in 1622, strictly forbade anyone to main- 
tain, even in private discussions, that the 
Blessed Virgin was conceived in original 
sin. He made an exception, however, in 
favour of the Dominicans, to whom he 
granted leave to maintain their own 
opinion in discussions held within their 
own order, and he was careful to add 
that he in no way meant to decide the 
theological question, but, on the contrary, 
forbade anyone to accuse those who 
denied the immaculate conception of 
heresy or mortal sin. Benedict XIV., 
writing about the middle of the last cen- 
tury, sums up the whole state of the 
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question in his day thus: The Church 
inclines to the opinion of the immaculate 
conception; but the Apostolic See has 
not yet defined it as an article of faith.“ 

matters stood, when on February 
1, 1849, Pius IX., wrote from Gaeta to 
the bishops of the Catholic world. He 
asked them for an account of their own 
opinon and of the feeling entertained in the 
churches subject to them on the expe- 
diency of defining the doctrine that the 
Blessed Virgin was immaculate in her 
conception. The Italian, Spanish, and 
Portuguese bishops, about 490 in number, 
were nearly unanimous in their wish for 
the definition. On the other hand, there 
were bishops of great eminence in France, 
Germany, and Switzerland who were of 
a different mind. Some of these last 
thought that the doctrine was not promi- 
nent enough in Scripture or tradition to 
be made an article of faith ; others depre- 
cated a definition which would put fresh 
difficulties in the way of Protestants or 
timid Catholics; others, again, were 
afraid to pronounce at all on so hard a 
matter. Nearly six years later the ques- 
tion was closed. On December 8, 1854, 
Pius IX., in the presence of more than 
200 bishops, issued his solemn definition 
that the immaculate conception of Mary 
was a truth contained in the original 
teaching of the Apostles and an article of 
divine faith. The definition was accepted 
by Gallicans as well as by Ultramontanee, 
for it was notorious that the entire epi- 
scopate gave full assent to the doctrines 
of the Papal bull. Indeed, the opposi- 
tion made within the Church to the new 
cee was of the most insignificant 

ind. 

3. The Doctrine in tts Relations to 
Scripture and Tradition.—A Catholic is 
bound to hold that the doctrine recently 
defined was contained in the faith once 
delivered to the saints by the Apostles. 
On the other hand, he is under no obliga- 
tion of believing it possible to produce 
cogent historical proof (over and above 
the Church’s decision) that the doctrine 
was so contained. It is enough to show 
that no decisive argument can be brought 
against the apostolic origin of the Church’s 
present belief, and there are at least probable 
traces of its existence in the Church from 
the earliest times. Petavius—justly, as we 
think—dismisses many passages from the 
Fathers, which have been cited in support 
of the doctrine. He points out that if 
the Fathers speak of as “ stainless,” 
“incorrupt,” “immaculate ’(ayparros, apé- 
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apros, apiavros), it by no means follows 
that they believed her to have been con- 
ceived immaculate. Still tradition does 
supply solid arguments for the belief 
in question. 

irst, from the earliest times and in 
every pa't of the Church Mary in her office 
at the Incarnation was compared and 
contrasted with Eve before the fall. We 
find the lel between the two drawn 
by Justin Martyr (“Trypho,” 100), by 
Irenæus (iii. 22, 84, v. 19), by Tertullian 
(“ De Carne Christi,” 17), not to speak of 
later Fathers; indeed, the doctrine that 
Mary is in some sense the second Eve is 
a commonplace of primitive theology. 
This comparison enters into the very 
substance of the theology of St. Irenæus. 
He urges the parallel between Mary and 
Eve, just as he insists on the resemblance 
between Adam and Christ, the second 
Adam. As Eve was married and yet a 
virgin, so Mary, “having an appointed 
husband, was yet a virgin.” Eve listened 
to the words of an angel: so also Mary. 
Eve's disobedience was the cause of our 
death: Mary, “ being obedient, became 
both to herself and all mankind the cause 
of salvation.” “The knot of Eve's dis- 
obedience was loosed by Mary’s obedience.” 
The Virgin Mary became “the advocate 
of the virgin Eve.” It is true that 
whereas Eve of course was made im- 
maculate, yet this is just the point where 
Irenæus fails to draw the parallel between 
Eve and Mary. It must be remembered, 
however, that in Irenæus, as in the Ante- 
Nicene Fathers generally, there is no 
explicit statement of the doctrine of 
original sin, so that we cannot expect an 
explicit statement that Mary was exempt 
from it. There is further a presumption 
that if Irenæus could have had the 
question, Was Mary conceived in sin?“ 
proposed to him he would have answered 
in the negative. His whole theory of the 
Incarnation turns on the proposition, 
“ Man could not break the bonds of sin, 
because he was already bound fast by 
them.“ He in Adam had been already 
worsted by the devil. When, therefore, 
he tells us that Mary untied the knot of 
Eve's disobedience, we may infer that 
she never had been bound by it in her 
own person. 

The tradition that Mary was the 
second Eve was familiar to great Fathers 
of the later Church. But one of these, 
St. Ephrem (a.D. 379), gives much more 
explicit evidence—the most explicit evi- 
dence, so far as we know, to be found in 
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patristic writings—of belief in the im- 
maculate conception. Not many years 
ago the famous Syriac scholar Bickell 
edited, with a Latin version of the Syriac, 
the “Carmina Nisibena” of the saint. 
There is no re g a the 5 
af these poems. ymn 27, strophe 8, 
St. Ephrem a ter thus: “ Truly it is 
Thou and thy Mother only, who are fair 
altogether. For in Thee there is no 
stain, and in thy Mother no spot. But 
my sons [i. e. the members of the Church 
of Edessa] are far from resembling this 
twofold fairness.” Elsewhere Ephrem 

laces first among fallen men infants who 
Jie in baptismal innocence; so that it 
must be freedom from original not actual 
sin which he ascribes to Mary. So 
(ii. 327 a.), “Two were made simple, 
innocent, perfectly like each other, Mary 
and Eve, but afterwards one became the 
cause of our death, the other of our life.” 
It is most important to appreciate this 
testimony at its real value. It is not 
only or chiefly that it proves the existence 
of the belief which we are discussing, in 
the fourth century. This no doubt it 
does, and it enables us summarily to 
dismiss the confident assumption of many 
Protestant scholars that the belief arose 
for the first time in the middle ages. But 
besides and above this,St. Ephrem supplies 
an authentic commentary on the meanin 
of the tradition that Mary was the EA 
Eve. We may well believe, considering 
how early and in what various quarters it 
appears, that this tradition was Apostolic. 
And just at the time when the doctrine 
of original sin becomes prominent in 
Christian theology, St. Ephrem assumes 
without doubt or question that this tra- 
dition implies Mary's entire exemption 
from the cause, and supplies us with 
reasonable grounds for believing that the 
doctrine of the immaculate conception is 
coeval with the foundation of the Chris- 
tian Church. 

A word or two must be said about 
St. Augustine. Undoubtedly his theory 
on the transmission of original sin by the 
act of generation drove him to believe 
that Mary, being conceived in the ordinary 
way, must have been conceived in sin. 
So Petavius understands him, and the 
Saint’s own language seems to be clear 
and decisive on this point. Thus (“ De 
Nuptiis et Ooncep.” 1. 12), he teaches 
that all flesh born “de concubitu” is 
“ flesh of sin,” and (“ In Genesim ad lit.” 
x. 118) he expressly affirms that on this 
ground Mary's flesh was, while Christ's 
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was not, caro ati.” in, in 
“ Contr. Julian.” v. 15, his language is still 


more definite, for he says that original 
sin passes to the child from the “ con- 
cupiscentia” of the parents, and that 
therefore original sin could not infect 
the flesh of Christ, since his Virgin 
Mother conceived Him without con- 
cupiscence. It may, we think, be affirmed 
without irreverence to so great a doctor, 
that this language about sin ing to 
the flesh involves confusion of thought 
and probably very few nowadays would 
maintain that concupiscentia in itself 
natural and innocent, though caused as a 
matter of fact by the fall, can possibly be 
the cause of original ain. The fact that 
St. Augustine is driven to the position he 
takes with regard to Mary by the exig- 
encies of a theological theory, probably 
mistaken, and certainly never approved 
by the Church, diminishes, if it does not 

together destroy, the force of his testi- 
mony. On the other hand, great weight 
belongs to the testimony which St. 
Augustine bears to the immaculate con- 
ception, because in giving it he speaks, 
not as a theologian, but as a Christian. 
He is impelled in this latter case by 
Catholic instinct and tradition, not by 
any theory of his own. His testimony is 
as follows. He is arguing (“ De Natura 
et Gratia,” cap. 36) against the Pelagian 
theory that some of the saints bad been 
wholly exempt from actual sin. He 
denies the truth of the statement alto- 

ee All have sinned, “ exeepnng 05 
oly Virgin Mary, concerning whom for 
ie honoa of the Lord I would have no 
question raised in treating of sin. For 
how do we know what excess of grace to 
conquer sin on every side was bestowed 
on her whose lot it was (que meruit) 
to conceive and bring forth Him who 
certainly had no sin.” We fully admit 
that it is actual, not original, sin which 
St. Augustine is thinking of directly. 
But on fis own principles he was bound 
to hold that exemption from actual 
implied freedom from original sin. Thus 
he asserts categorically (“ Contr. Julian.” 
v. 15) that if Christ had been conceived 
in sin, He must needs have committed 
actual sin (“ peccatum major fecisset, si 
parvulus habuisset”). Let the reader 
observe that this theory, unlike that 
referred to above on the transmission of 
sin, is 1 by the tradition and 
subsequent decision of the Church. It is 
of course conceivable that Mary might 
have been conceived in sin and then 
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enabled by a special and extraordinary 
grace to avoid all actual tres In 
any case we may safely say that St. 
Augustine might easily have accepted 
the Church’s present doctrine. It would 
have satisfied most fully this inclination 
to believe that Mary for the honour of 
the Lord ” was enabled to “overcome sin 
on every side.” The freedom from actual 
would have followed suitably upon her 
preservation from original sin, and the 
pro of her life would have been 
consonant with its beginning. 

Finally, the rapid acceptance of the 
doctrine within the Church, when once 
it came under discussion, might of itself 
dispose individual Christians to believe it 
and pre the way for definition. The 
one positive objection was that if Mary 
was conceived immaculate Christ could 
not have been her saviour and redeemer. 
When once the truth was apprehended 
that Mary's exemption from original sin 
was due to the merits of her Divine Son, 
and magnified instead of detracting from 
them, the belief in this exemption grew 
and spread throughout the Catholic 
world. We cannot expect Protestants 
to appreciate this argument. But to a 
Catholic, who believes that the Hol 
Spirit directs the minds of the faithful, 
and specially those of the saints, the very 
fact of the doctrine’s acceptance affords a 
strong presumption of its truth. He 
would naturally be loath to believe that 
God allowed the Christian people to 
cling so zealously to a doctrine which had 
no solid foundation, and which, if untrue, 
would be an error of a very serious kind. 
He would recognise in the belief of so 
many saints a judgment superior to his 
own, and a greater quickness to discover 
the “ analogy of the faith.” The solemn 
definition of the Church would but 
enable him to hold with greater security 
what he already held as a certain and 
pious opinion. 

(The evidence for and against the 
doctrine is given by Petavius, “ De In- 
carnat.” xiv. 2. Perrone published his 
treatise “ De Immaculato B. V. M. Con- 
ceptu: an dogmatico decreto definiri 

it,” at Rome in 1853. Still better 
Kaona is the work of Passaglia, also at 
that time a Jesuit, De Immaculato B. V. 
Conceptu,” Romæ, 1854. A collection of 
ancient documents relating to the doctrine 
was made by a third. Jesuit, Ballerini.) 

IMMACULATB CONCEPTION, 
PEAST or. The Greek emperor 
Manuel Comnenus (died 1180), in a 
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Novella quoted by Balsamon, mentions 
the feast of the Blessed Virgin's Conception 
as one to be observed by the people on 
December 9. In the West it is kept on 
December 8. England, it is said, was the 
first among the countries of Western 
Europe to keep this feast, and a Council 
of London held in 1328 attributes its 
introduction to St. Anselm; but an 
Epistle of the Saint which begins with a 
formal notice on the subject is probably 
spurious. 

From England the celebration seemg 
to have passed to Normandy, and then 
south to Lyons. St. Bernard reproved 
the canons of that city for introducing a 
custom which had not the sanction of 
the Roman Church. St. Buonaventura 
(died 1274) (“ In Lib. III. Sentent.” d. iii. 

u. 1) mentions the custom of keeping 
the feast, and says he does not dare 
either to approve or disapprove it. It is 
certain, however, that the feast had es- 
tablished itself in the calendar of the 
Roman Church before the middle of the 
fourteenth century. Sixtus IV., towards 
the close of the fifteenth century, sanc- 
tioned an office and Mass proper to the 
day ; for which, however, a new office was 
substituted by Pius V. Clement VIII. 
made the feast a greater double, Clement 
IX. added an octave; Clement XI. made 
it a holiday of obligation. Under Pius IX. 
the office was again changed, and the 
feast was entitled that of the “Im- 
maculate 5 of ae Blessed 
Virgi .” The present Pope raised it 
to e the Net class. (Benedict 
XIV. “ De Festis.”) 

IMMORTALITY OF SOUL. [See 
Sovt.] 

IMMOVEABLE. [Seo Frasts.} 

IMMUNITY. Ecclesiastical im- 
munity is defined to be “the right by 
which churches and other sacred places, 
as well as ecclesiastical persons and their 
property, are free and discharged from 
secular functions and burdens, and from 
acts repugnant to the sanctity and reve- 
rence which are due to them. It is of 
three kinds—local, real, and personal. On 
local immunity, which is of ecclesiastical 
institution, see SANCTUARY. Real im- 
ay is the right whereby it is claimed 
that the property of the Church and the 
clergy are exempted from secular juris- 
diction and from all fiscal and other 
burdens imposed by secular authority. 
Personal immunity is the right of the 


1 Ferraris, Immun. Eccles.“ i. 4. 
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cl to be exempted from all lay juris- 
diction [see JURISDICTION]. 

The real and personal immunity of the 
clergy are generally held by canonists to 
be oof divino right. Several passages are 
adduced from the Old Testament, among 
which the most striking is 1 Esdr. vii. 24, 
where the emperor Artaxerxes, addressin 
through Esdras the “ keepers of the public 
chest” beyond the river, gives them to 
understand that “concerning all the 
priests, and the Levites, and the singers, 
and the porters, and the Nathinites, and 
ministers of the house of this God,” they, 
the keepers, “have no authority to im- 

e toll or tribute or custom upon them.” 

words of Christ (Matt. xvii. 24, 25) 
form an important text bearing on the sub- 
ject. Earthly kings exempt trom tribute 
their own children and their servants ; 
Christ, therefore, as the Son of God, is 
rightfully exempt from the paroent of 
the didrachma, which was destined for 
the support of the divine worship in the 
Temple. Moreover, the words “ that we 
may not scandalise them” show that 
Peter and the other Apostles, as Christ’s 
servants, are included under the same 
exemption. In Peter it is held that the 
clergy of the Catholic Church of every 
age is included by representation. Christ 
and his servants the clergy are therefore 
by right exempt from tax or tribute; 
nevertheless, sooner than cause scandal by 
availing Himself of this exemption, Christ 
bade Peter pay the sum demanded for 
them both; and the pastors of the Church 
have generally acted similarly in later 
times. 

Political reasoning on general. grounds 
might be employed in support of the claim 
of the clergy to an exemption from taxa- 
tion. As kings do not tax their own 
children, so Governments, in a natural 
state of things, do not tax their own 
servants or officials. The officials of a 
Government constitute the agency by which 
it fulfils its duty of protecting and re- 
gulating society ; and taxes are raised in 
order that it may have the means of sup- 
8 these officials while so engaged. 

o make the officials themselves pay taxes 
is, theoretically, an absurdity; it is giving 
them money with one hand and taking it 
away with the other; though of course 
there may be sound reasons of practical 
convenience why this should bedone. So 
it is with the Catholic clergy ; regarding 
them as the moral police of society, a wise 
State would recognise them as its children 
and its servants, and assume that, as a 


g | is given in great 
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general rule, they would spend their own 
money in such a way as to promote peace, 
order and well-being more effectually 
than would be the result if the State were 
to tax them to the same amount, and 
spend the money for them. 

The early ote of clerical immunity 

etail by Thomassin.! 
Constantine exempted from all tribute his 
private property and ‘“‘ecclesias Oath- 
olicas; he also ordered that no public 
functions of a lay character should be im- 
posed on the bishops.? Constantius at 
the beginning of his reign passed edicts 
highly favourable to this immunity, but 
revoked them after the Council of Arim- 
inum (859), except in the case of clerics 
who were very poor, and whose temporal 
business was of trifling value. By a law 
passed shortly before his death he replaced 
ser erp on their old footing. These 
vacillations in the policy of the emperors 
were of continual occurrence; thus while 
Julian the Apostate abolished all clerical 
immunities, Valentinian restored them. 
The great bishops of the fourth century 
took patiently the imperial demands on 
their temporalities, and complied with 
them ; but on the spiritual side they were 
inflexible. Writing of his refusal to grant 
one of the Milan churches to the Arians, 
at the request of Valentinian II., St. 
Ambrose said, “ If he asks for tribute, we 
do not refuse it.. We pay to Cesar 
the things which are Cæsar’s, and to God 
the things which are God’s. A church 
belongs to God, and ought not certainly to 
be assigned to Osesar.” Thomassin argues 
that St. Ambrose was quite aware that 
immunity was the Church’s right, but that 
he preferred to pay taxes rather than cause 
offence. “Ambrose knew that from 
Christ—the Church—the O —tri- 
bute was not due, but yet was paid; and 
paid all the more nobly because it was 
not owed.” 

In the feudal ages, when fiefs and 
manors were ted to the Church to be 
held on feudal terms, the question of eccle- 
siastical immunities me much com- 
plicated. As a bishop who held a fief 
under some secular prince had to do 
homage to him for it, kneeling before him, 

lacing his hands between the lord’s 
hands. and swearing to become his “man ” 
—a spectacle which moved grief and in- 
dignation in the breast of many a zealous 
pontiff and saint—so, as to all other ser- 
vices (rent, corvées, troops, &c.) which 
III. i. 38-46. 
2 Euseb. H. E. x. ö. 
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the vassal was bound to render to his lord 
by the condition of his tenure, he could 
not, if a churchman, plead the ecclesias- 
tical immunity, though it still subsisted 
in full force as to lands held in frank 
almoigne. 

The Council of Trent! entreated all 
Catholic princes not to allow their ser- 
vants and officials to violate, through 
oy or carelessness, “the immunity 
of the Church and of ecclesiastical persons 
which had been established by the ordi- 
nance of God and canonical sanctions.” At 
the present day, through the continual en- 
croachments of the lay power, immunity as 
regards taxation exists nowhere in Europe; 
and even that shred of privilege by which 
the burden of military service was taken 
off the necks of aspirants for the priest- 
hood has been swept away by the so-called 
Liberals in France and {tall . (Ferraris, 
Immunitas Ecclesiastica; Thomassin, 
“Vetus et Nova Eccl. Disciplina.”) 

. IMPEDIMENTS OF MARRI- 
“Gn. The contract of marriage be- 
tween certain persons and in certain 
cases is null and void by the law of God, 
natural and revealed. So far Protes- 
tants are at one with us, for they would 
not dream of holding that marriage be- 
tween father and daughter or brother 
and sister was valid. But Catholics 
further maintain with the Council of 
Trent (Sess. xxiv. De Matrimon. can. 4) 
that the Ohurch may institute im- 
pediments which nullify the contract 
of marriage. The principle on which 
this tenet rests is a very simple one. 
Marriage between baptised persons, 
according to the Catholic doctrine, is a 
sacrament, and therefore this contract 
falls under ecclesiastical authority. Just 
as the State may pronounce certain 
natural contracts which are lawful in 
themselves null and void—just as, for 
Say ag it may for the general good 
nullify certain engagements made b 
minors or at play, so the Ohurch may 
interfere with the freedom of the marriage 
contract. The State, on the contrary, 
has no power to nullify marriage, because 
the sacrament of marriage does not fall 
under civil jurisdiction, although as the 
formalities of marriage affect the public 
order, the State may regulate them—e.g. 
provide that persons about to be married 
should have their names registered, &c. 

Impediments are of two kinds. They 
may render marriage unlawful merely, in 
which case they are called“ mere impedi- 


1 Sess. xxv. De Reform. c. 20. 
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entia ;” or they may nullify it, in which 
case they are known as “ dirimentia.” 
We shall treat of these impediments as 
settled by the existing law, adding his- 
torical notices. 

1. Impedimenta mere Impedientia :— 

(a) Time. The solemnities of Mar- 
riage must not take place between Advent 
Sunday and Epiphany, or between Ash 
Wednesday and Low Sunday. So the 
Council of Trent, Sess. xxiv. De Re- 
form. Matr. cap. 10. Marriage, solemnly 
celebrated, is forbidden in these times 
because they should be devoted to pen- 
ance or else to a joy purely spiritual. 
Marriages in Lent were generally pro- 
hibited in ancient times: marri in 
Advent and Christmas time only in 
certain places, though Gratian inserts 
this latter prohibition in his“ Decretum.” 
Some provincial councils forbade mar- 
riage on Sundays, from three days before 
the Ascension to the first Sunday after 
Pentecost, &c.! 

(8) Ecclesiastical Prohibition.—This 
includes the marriage of a Catholic with 
a baptised person not a Catholic, which 
marr is valid, but, unless a dispen- 
sation has been obtained, unlawful. Such 
marriages are forbidden by the Councils 
of Elvira (anno 806), can. 16, and of 
Laodicea, can. 10 and 31. The Council 
of Chalcedon, can. 14, forbids “ readers 
and singers” (dvayyworal xai Vara) to 
m an heretical girl. The reason ef 
this prohibition has always been the 
same, viz. the danger that the children 
will not be brought up Catholics. Hence 
in some of the rules just quoted exception 
is made in favour of marri with 
heretics who promise to become Catholic. 
Marriages without previous proclamation 
of banns are also forbidden by the Church. 

100 Simple vow of chastity, such as 
is e privately or in congregations like 
the Sisters of Mercy, &c., which are not 
religious orders in the canonical sense. 

(8) Previous engagement to another 
ae unless the engagement has been 
awfully annulled—e.g. by mutual consent. 
This impediment, like (y), depends on 
the natural law. 

2. Diriment Impediments :-— 

(a) Error and condito affecting the 
ee of 5 T a man 
who thro the form of marriage 
with 8 55 sonia mistaking her for an- 
other, really marries neither. This im- 
pediment comes from the natural law. 


1 See Chardon, Hist. des Sacr. tom. vi., 
‘6 Mariage,” c. 3. 
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If a person marries a slave unawares, the 
is null. For the Roman and 


earl urch law on this subject see 
Döllinger, N and Callistus,” 
Engl. p-. 147. 


(8) Vows of chastity, if solemn, and 
holy orders. The reader will find under 
the article ONLT AOT an account of the 
gradual process by which holy order 
came to be a diriment impediment. The 
ancient Church did not expressly distin- 

ish between simple and solemn vows, but 
ardon quotes a letter of Pope Innocent 
I. to Victricius of Rouen in which a very 
similar distinction is recognised. The 
Pope divides nuns who have made the 
vow of continence into two classes—viz. 
those who have and those who have not 
received the veil publicly from the Ohurch. 
The former, if they marry, he treats as 
unfaithful to Christ their spouse, and 
excludes from communion till the person 
they marry is dead. On the latter he 
merely im penance for a time. 
Moreover, the Synod of Elvira, can. 13, 
forbids wga consecrated to God, in 
case they break their vow, to communi- 
cate, even on their deathbeds, unless they 
have done penance and ceased to cohabit 
“ abstineant a coitu ”).! So again the 
irst Council of Toledo (anno 400), canon 
16, er} admits a nun (“ devota ”), to pen- 
ance if separated from the man she has un- 
lawfully married (“caste vivere cœperit, 
recesserit et pænituerit”). So the Second 
Synod of Or , canon 17, with r 
to deaconesses; and many other ancient 
authorities. The Trullan Synod, canon 
44, treats the marriage of a monk as an 
act of unchastity. 

(y) Consanguinity and afinity. [See 
the articles so entitled. 

8) Public decorum(“publica honestas”). 
If A is or has been betrothed to B, A 
cannot validly marry a third person re- 
lated in the degree of kindred to B. 
He cannot, e.g. marry B’s mother, daugh- 
ter, or sister. A similar rule, of course, 
binds B. So the Council of Trent, for in the 
older canon law the impediment from 
betrothal extended to the fourth degree. 
Again, if A has been married to B, but has 
not consummated the marriage, he cannot 
marry afterwards anyone related to B in 
the first, second, third, or fourth degree. 
This impediment was adopted from the 
Roman law, and is not referred to by the 
Fathers. 


Even then only in case this fall has been 
a single act of weakness atoned for by a life- 
long penance. 
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(e) Crime. (1) Adultery between 
two persons accompanied by a promise of 
marriage when they are free to contract 
it. (2) Successful oo puy to murder 
a husband or wife in order that the con- 
spirators may m (3) Adultery and 
murder with the intention of marriage 
combined, even if there 1 no conspiracy 
or previous promise of marriage, are 
diriment N Also from the 
Roman ny fral 0 

( Difference of religion (“ disparitas 
cultus’ soe the marriage of a baptised 
and unbaptised person n In the early 
Church, such unions, though often pro- 
hibited, were not regarded as invalid, and 
nearly all theologians, according to Char- 
don, are that custom only has 
made the impediment a diriment one. 

(n) Grave fear, if unjustly caused with 
a view of bringing marriage about. Pro- 
bably this cause nullifies marriage by the 
acy Anaia till 

nother marriage tie still existing 
(“ligamen”). If one of the parties has been 
previously married, there must be a moral 
certainty that his or her previous partner 
is dead. In any case in which the priest 
or the parties themselves doubt, recourse 
must be had to the bishop, who will judge 
whether the moral certainty exists. 

(i) Defect of age. Boys cannot 
marry before completing their fourteenth, 
girls before completing their twelfth, 
year,“ nisi malitia suppleat statem.” 

(x) Clandestenity. No one doubts 
that from the earliest times marriages, 
wherever it was possible, were contracted 
in the face of the Church; indeed Tertul- 
lian (“ De Pudic.” c. 4) tells us that mar- 
riages contracted otherwise were thought 
extremely disreputable. Chardon quotes 
a declaration of Charlemagne, Capitularies 
of French kings, and decrees of Eastern 
emperors, which prove that marriage 
without the ecclesiastical ceremonies was 
treated as absolutely null, and euch was 
the discipline both in East and West till 
the tw century, for Ivo of Chartres 

uotes the False tals to this effect. 
ut, soon after, the discipline pe in 
the West. The validity of clandestine 
marriages was fully recognised by the 
Church, and the common opinion of 
the medieval doctors made the essence 
of marriage consist in the free consent 
of the contracting persons. The Coun- 
cil of Trent introduced a new condition for 
the validity of the contract, and therefore 
of the sacrament. It declared all mar- 
riages null unless contracted before the 
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ish-priest, or another priest approved 
he hin for the purpose, and two or three 
witnesses. Hence, e.g., two 
marrying in France merely before the 
magistrate are really not married at all. 
But in order to avoid the difficulties 
which would otherwise have arisen, the 
decree of Trent was not promulgated in 
Great Britain, Scandinavia, Denmark, 
several German States—indeed, in Protes- 
tant countries generally; so that the 
marriages of Protestants or Catholics made 
before the Protestant clergyman or magis- 
trate or without any functionary in these 
countries are valid. In 1741 Benedict 
XIV. declared clandestine marriages in 
the Low Countries valid unless each of 
the parties was Oatholic. Pius VI. in 1785 
made a similar declaration with regard to 
Ireland.! 

(A) Impotentia (antecedens et per- 
petua). 


persons 


us. If a man carries of a 
woman from one place to another with the 
view of marrying her, the Church nullifies 
any marriage between them so long as the 
woman is in the man’s power. The im- 

iment still exists even if the woman 
consents to the marri The Church 
will accept no proof of freedom on the 
woman's part short of her removal from 
her suitors power. Severe laws were 
made against the crime of raptus by the 


Roman emperors, beginning with Oon- 
stantine. Justinian e y prohibited 
marriage between the raptor and the 
woman he had carried off. So did Charle- 
magne in his Oapitularies; and the Greek 
Church maintained a similar discipline. 
„It is,” says Chardon, speaking of the 
Western Church—“ it is specially in the 
ancient councils of France that raptus has 
been expressly declared a diriment im- 
pene e councils he quotes range 

om the sixth to the eighth century, and 
they certainly prohibit subsequent mar- 
riage between the raptor and his victim, 
though it may be doubted whether they 
meant to pronounce it null. However, 
in the anarchy towards the end of the 
ninth and d the tenth centuries these 
canons fell into disuse. Pope Lucius III. 
decided that when a girl was carried off, 
her marriage with the man who had 
seized her was valid, provided she con- 


1 As to the question whether clandestine 
marriages of Protestants are valid where the 
Council of Trent has been proclaimed and not 
restricted by any Papal declaration such as 
those just quoted, see Ballerini on Gury 
De Matrim. 
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sented to it freely. Innocent ITI. fol- 
lowed the same principles. The Council 
of Trent. introduced the present rule at the 
uest of the French king. The reader 

ill observe that it is less strict than the 
rohibitions of the old French canons. 
he Oouncil of Trent permits marriage 
between the raptor and the raptee, pro- 
vided the latter is out of the former’s 
power when she gives her consent. 

8. Dispensations Impede: 
If the impediments arise from the natura 
or divine law, no human power can dis- 

nse from them. The Pope may dispense 
Rom such as are of ecclesiastical origin; 
while bisbops in virtue of their ordina 
power can only set aside the “impedi- 
menta mere impedientia.” Bishops, how- 
ever, may often dispense from certain 
diriment impediments as apostolic dele- 
gates. The facility with which dispen- 
sations are given has increased enor- 
mously since the thirteenth century. 
Gregory the Great granted marriage 
dispensations in favour of the English 
who were just converted to the faith. 
So Gregory II. in favour of the Ger- 
mans. But in numerous instances dis- 
pensations, such as would easily be 
granted nowadays to ordinary Oatholics, 
were refused even to crowned heads. It 
was in vain that the Council of Trent 
tried to restore the ancient rigour. (See 
Chardon, “ Hist. des Sacr.,” and Gibert, 
“ Histoire ou Tradition de l'Eglise sur le 
Sacrement du Mariage.” 

IMPOSITION OF HANDS even 
in the old 5 (Gen. xlviii. 14, 
Deut. xxxiv. 9) symbolised the convey- 
ance of and power. The rite has 
been retained under the new law, and in 
two instances (the imposition of hands in 
ordination and confirmation) it has re- 
ceived a sacramental efficacy. The follow- 
ing are the most noteworthy instances in 
which the Church employs or once em- 
ployed the rite. 

(1) As Christ blessed the children, 
laying his hands on them (Matt. xix. 18), 
so the bishop laid his hands on the cate- 
chumens as they made the first step to- 
wards reception into the kingdom of ( God. 
Thus Eusebius (“ Vit. Constant.” iv. 61, 
where see the note of Valesius) tells us 
that Constantine, when preparing shortly 
before his death for baptism, first received 
the imposition of hands accompanied with 
parer (ray did xeipode oa cdx nétovro). 

his ceremony was repeated during the 
catechumen’s course of preparation, at the 
renunciation of the devil (Tertull, “ De 
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Coron.” 3) and at the exorcisme (Orig. “In 
Jos.” Hom. xxiv. 1). Probably it is this 
imposition of hands which is intended in 
can. 39 of the Council of Elvira and can. 6 
of the Council of Arles (see Hefele, “Con- 
cil.” i. p. 172 £04), and it is still retained 
in our baptis rite. 

(2) As Christ laid his hands on the 
sick, so did the Church’s ministers (“ Con- 
stit. Ap.” ii. 41, Cyprian, De Laps.” 16) 
on those who were spiritually sick—viz. on 

nitents. It is no longer the custom to 
y on hands in the sacrament of penance, 
but it seems to have lasted till some time 
after the Reformation, and is still practised, 
if we have been rightly informed, by 
priests of the unreformed Carmelite order. 

Hands were also laid on heretics when 
reconciled to the Church. Let no change 
be made,” such are 955 p.174 y Po A 
Stephen (apud Cyprian, Ep. 174) “ beyon 
the traditional usage of 1 hands on 
them unto penance.” 

Imposition of hands was also used in 
blessing marriages (Clem. Al. Peed.” iii. 
ll, - 291, ed. Potter), in miraculous healing 
of the sick (Irenæus, apud Euseb. “ H. E. 
v. 7), in consecrating virgins and ordain- 
ing deaconesses. These customs do 
not exist in the modern Church, except 
that in the ceremonies which e 
extreme unction the priest holds his hand 
over the sick man. 

The imposition of hands in confirma- 
tion and order is treated of in the articles 
on these sacraments, but it may be con- 
venient to notice here a rite which occurs 
in the Roman Mass, just before the con- 
secration, though it does. not, strictly 
speaking, form part of our present subject, 
since it is an extension and not an im- 
position of hands. It is, however, con- 
nected with an imposition of hands in the 
old law. Then he who offered sacrifice 

ut his hand on the head of the victim 
see Levit. i. 4, iii. 2, 8,13, iv. 5, 15), 
whether the sacrifice was a holocaust, 
eucharistic, or expiatory. This rite indi- 
cated the“ personal and intimate relation 
between the worshipper and the victim ” 
(Kalisch on Levit. i. p. 176). It is with 
the same intention that the priest holds 
his hands extended at the prayer “ Hanc 
igitur” over the gifts of bread and wine 
“which are soon to be changed into the 
victim of our The rite does not 
appear to be ancient, for the Ordo Romanus 
down to the fifteenth century simply pre- 
scribed the extension of the hands at this 
prayer, and Le Brun (“ Explic. de la Messe,” 
part iv. a. 5) does not seem to have found 
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a rubric in any missal older 
than 1481 


INCARNATION. The Oatholic 
doctrine of the Incarnation has been 
already explained under the word 
CHRIST. Here we confine ourselves to 
an account of the word and ita synonyms. 

The history of the word and its syn- 
onyms is given with great fulness by Peta- 
vius, “ De Incarnat.” ii. 1. In St. John’s 
gospel we are told that the Word “ was 
made flesh, where, as Maldonatus re- 
marks, flesh (like the Hebrew WI: e.g. 


in Gen. vi. 12, “ all flesh had corrupted its 
way”) is only another word for “ man,” 
though the word is fitly chosen to mark 
the extreme condescension of God the 
Word. St. Justin, “ Apol.” i. 61, com- 
bines the two words “ became flesh” into 


our 


pe | the single verb“ flesh-made ” (capxorratn- 


Geis); while in the Latin version of 
Irenæus, v. 1, 3, we meet with the tech- 
nical term which has been so familiar ever 
since. viz. Incarnation (incarnatio). The 
Greek Fathers use a word nearly equi- 
volent, viz. cdpxwois. They also employ 
evavOpamnnois, being e man,” for 
which St. Ambrose has the word 
humanatio, in order to express the truth 
that the Word took perfect human nature, 
that He had a human intelligence as well 
as a human body and animal soul, and so 
to exclude the heresy of Apollinaris. The 
Fathers also use other words which are 
less plain and explicit. Most commonly 
they call the Incarnation the “ economy ” 
„ „ meaning that Christ took 
esh in order to provide for our salvation. 
They often substitute for the bare word 
“economy ” fuller expressions, such as“ the 
economy according to the flesh,” “ accord- 
ing to man,” and the like. They also speak 
of the Incarnation as the “ condescension” 
(cvyxaraBaors), the “taking,” “ assum- 
ing,” “ clothing Himself in flesh,” as the 
“ mingling ” (viz. of the two natures), in- 
corporation (incorporatio); &c. &c. 
INCBNSH. It is certain from Ter- 
tullian, “ Apol.” 42, and from many other 
early writers down to St. Augustine, that 
the religious use of incense was unknown 
in the primitive Church. Le Brun quotes 
St. Ambrose to prove that incense was 
used in the churches of his day, but the 
uotation can scarcely be said to prove 
the point. On the other hand, Dionysius 
the Areopagite—whose works were first 
quoted in 532, but may have been written 
a good deal earlier—distinctly mentions 


1 Cf. o in the Nicene Creed. 
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(“ Hierarch. Eccles.” iii. § 2) the censing of 
the altar by the chief priest. The use of 
incense is also mentioned in the first Ordo 
Romanus, which may belong to the seventh 
century, and in the liturgies which go by 
the names of St. James, St. Basil, and St. 
Chrysostom. Possibly also the fourth 
(al. third) canon of the Apostles, which 
forbids anything to be placed on the altar 
at the oblation except “oil for the lamp 
and incense,” may refer to the incense as 
rape Peep used. If so, we should be 
justified with Le Brun in supposing that 
Incense was introduced into the Church 
services when the persecution of the 
heathen ceased and the splendour of 
churches and ritual began. 

Some authors believe that incense was 
at first introduced to sweeten the air, and 
certainly a “Benediction of Incense” used 
in the time of Oharle e and given by 
Martene points in this direction. But the 
mystical significations of incense are ob- 
vious. It symbolises the zeal with which 
the faithful should be consumed ; the good 
odour of Ohristian virtue; the ascent of 
prayer to God. It is used before the in- 
troit, at the gospel, crete. top elevation 
in High Mass; at the Magnificat in 
vespers; at funerals; &c. 

INCLUSI, INCLUSZ. Recluses, 
men and women. A monk or nun might, 
with the permission of the superior, be 
shut up . in a cell, either near 
to or within the precincts of the monas- 
tery, whence he or she could not come forth 
but by licence of the bishop. Cassian de- 
scribes the inclusi of his day; as a class, 
they were not then held in great esteem. 
The manner of life of a female recluse in 
the twelfth century may be clearly seen 
from the treatise ‘“‘De Institutione Inclus- 
arum, ! ascribed to St. Ailred of Rievaulx. 
The writer addresses his counsels to his 
own sister, who had retired into a cell; 
he earnestly warns her to shun idleness 
and frivolous conversation; from the 
general tone of his remarks it is plain that 
the life of a female recluse was beset by 
great and peculiar dangers and tempta- 
tions. (Ducange, Inclusi.) 

INDEX or PROHIBITED 
BOOKS. Since the dawn of civilisation, 
the perception of the influence for good or 
evil exerted by books has induced the 
authorities of every strongly constituted 
State to control their circulation. Not to 
search for other instances, the speech 
which Livy? puta in the mouth of the 

Printed in Migne’s Patrologia, vol. xxxii. 
? Book xxxix. c. 16. 
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consul Postumius (B.o. 186) shows the 
sternness of Roman feeling on the subject. 
Addressing the assembled people in the 
forum, and about to denounce the foul 
Bacchic rites of which he had discovered 
the trace, How often,” he says, in 
the time of our fathers and grandfathers, 
was the duty imposed on the magistrates 
of forbidding the pee of foreign rites ; 
of driving away [foreign] priests and pro- 
phets from every corner of the city; of 
searching for burning books of magic ; 
of putting a stop to every system of 
sacrificing that was not according to the 
custom of Rome!” In Christian times 
the danger of bad books was recognised 


| from the first. The converts at Ephesus 


(Acts xix. 19) voluntarily brought their 
magical books to St. Paul and cast them 
into the flames. One of the Apostolic 
Canons (lx.) orders the deposition of any 
one in the ranks of the clergy who should 
publish in the Church as holy “ the falsely 
inscribed books of the impious.” The 

ractice of the primitive Ohurch in con- 
demining and suppressing heretical or dan- 
gerous books was uniform. The erroneous 
writings of Origen were brought to the 
Roman Pontiff, Pontianus, to be con- 
demned by him; Leo the Great by letter 
ESES | and prohibited the books of 
the Priscillianists.! Descending to the 
middle we find Leo IX. in a synod 
at Vercelli (1050) condemning and order- 
ing to be burnt the writings of Erigena 
and Berengarius on the Eucharist.“ The 
Council of Constance (1415) ordered all 
the books of John Huss to be publicly 
burnt at the council, and that all bishops 
should make diligent search for copies and 
burn them wherever found. X. in 
the bull Exeurge, Domine (1520), con- 
demned the earlier heretical writings of 
Luther. The invention of printing, and 
the extension of facilities of communica- 
tion between State and State, made it 
evident to the hierarchy that if the in- 
fluence of books was to be kept under 
control, new methods must be adopted. 
When copies of books were slowly multi- 
plied by the labour of scribes, it was suffi- 
cient to await their publication before 
examining them, and trust to being able, 
if they were to be suppressed, to call in, 
get hold of, and cancel the few copies in 
circulation. But when the printing-press 
could turn out a thousand copies of a 
work in a few days, 9 Was 
changed. It then became necessary that 


1 Fleury, xxvii. 10. 
3 Ibid. Iix. 69. 
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the books should be examined before the 
were printed; censors were appointed, 
and a system of licensing came into force. 
“ The ret known instance of the regular 
appointment of a censor on books isin the 
mandate of Berthold, archbishop of Mentz, 
in 1486 ;” and a few years later, in 1501, 
“a bull of Alexander VI., reciting that 
many pernicious books had been pe 
in various parts of the world, an 
cially in the provinces of Mentz, Oologne, 
Treves, and Magdeburg, forbade all 
rinters in these provinces to publish any 

k without the licence of the arch- 
bishops or their officials.” ? 

In the movement of what is called the 
Reformation, a deluge of books containing 
doctrine more or less erroneous was 
poured over Europe, and it became evident 
that if booksellers were to know with 
certainty what they might sell, and the 
Christian faithful what they might read, 
it would not do to trust to an “ im- 

rimatur ” on the title-page, which might 
forged, or come from Protestant censors ; 
but that a list or catalogue of books con- 
demned by the Church must be drawn up 
and published. The matter was taken u 
by the Council of Trent (sess, xviii. ), whic 
appointed a commission of some of its 
members to collect and examine the cen- 
sures already issued, and consider and 
report on the steps which it was advisable 
to take about books generally. This 
commission compiled an Index of Pro- 
hibited Books accordingly, but the council 
in its last session (1568), finding that from 
the multiplicity of details it was not de- 
sirable to frame any conciliar decision, re- 
mitted the whole matter to the Pope. In 
conformity with this reference, St. Pius V., 
a few years later, erected the Sacred Con- 
hart of the Index, with a Dominican 
iar for its secretary. Sixtus V. con- 
firmed and enlarged their powers. 

The Congregation of the Index of 
Prohibited Books consists of a competent 
number of Cardinals, according to the good 
pleasure of the Pope, and has a secretary 
taken from the Order of Preachers, and a 
great number of theological and other 
professors who are called Consultors, the 
chief of whom is the Master of the Apo- 
stolic Palace [Curra Romana], the primary 
and official Consultor of this Congrega- 
tion.“? 

A Constitution of Benedict XIV. 
(1753) gives minute instructions as to the 
principles and methods to be observed by 

1 Hallam, Lit. of Europe, i. 254. 
2 Ferraris, “ Congregationes.” 
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the Oongregation in its work of examining 
and judging books. Some idea of these 
principles may be gained from the follow- 
ing paragraph. Let them know that they 
must judge of the various opinions and 
sentiments in any book that comes before 
them, with minds absolutely free from 
prejudice. Let them, therefore, dismiss 
patriotic leanings, family affections, the 
predilections of school, the esprit de corps 
of an institute; let them put away the 
zeal of party; let them simply keep be- 
fore their eyes the decisions of Holy 
Church, and the common doctrine of 
Catholics, which is contained in the de- 
creesof General Councils, the Constitutions 
of the Roman Pontiffs, and the consent of 
orthodox Fathersand Doctors; bearing this 
in mind, moreover, that there are not a 
few opinions which appear to one school, 
institute, or nation to be unquestionably 
certain, yet nevertheless are rejected and 


impugned, and their contradictories main- 
tained, by other Catholics, without harm 
to faith and religion—all this being with 


the knowledge and permission of the 
Apostolic See, which leaves every parti- 
cular opinion of this kind in its own de- 
gree of probability.” 

Numerous editions of the Index have 
appeared from time to time. That issued 
under Benedict XIV. (Rome, 1744) con- 
tains between nine and ten thousand 
entries of books and authors, alphabetically 
arranged; of these about one-third are 
cross-references. Prefixed to it are the 
ten rules sanctioned by the Council of 
Trent, of which the tenor is as follows. 
The first rule orders that all books con- 
demned by Popes or General Councils be- 
fore 1515, which were not contained in 
that Index, should be reputed to be con- 
demned in such sort as they were 18 
condemned. The second rule prohibits a 
the works of heresiarchs, such as Luther 
and Calvin, and those works by heretical 
authors which treat of religion; their 
other works to be allowed after examina- 
tion. The third and fourth rules relate to 
versions of the Scripture, and define the 
classes of persons to whom the reading 
of the Bible in the vulgar tongue may be 
permitted. The fifth allows the circula- 
tion, after expurgation, of lexicons and 
other works of reference compiled by 
heretics. The sixth relates to ks of 
controversy. The seventh orders that all 
obscene books be absolutely prohibited, 
except ancient books written by heathens, 
which were tolerated “ propter sermonis 
elegantiam et proprietatem,” but were not 
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to be used in teaching boys. The eighth 
rule is upon methods of expurgation. 
The ninth prohibits books of c and 
judicial astrology; but “theories and 
natural observations published for the sake 
of furthering navigation, agriculture, or 
the medical art are permitted.” The tenth 
relates to printing, introducing, having, 
and creep Eyes Persons reading 

rohibited books incur excommunication 
orthwith (statim). 

Luther, Oalvin, Melanchthon,Cranmer, 
Jewel, &c., are named as in the first class 
Vi. e. as heresiarchs. Among books of more 
or less note are named the Dialogo of 
Galileo, the Satire Menippée, the Anti- 
Coton, and the Augustinus of Jansenius. 
Among the English authors whose works 
are prohibited occur the names of James 
I., Barela „Usher; bishops Sanderson, 
Bull, and Pearson; Gave and Hobbes; but 
not Hooker, nor Milton, nor Chillingworth, 
nor Bunyan, nor Swi 

INDICTIOW. A fiscal term, mean- 
ing the proclamation of a tax, “ quiequid 
in preestationem indicitur.” ter the 
reorganisation of the empire under Dio- 
cletian and Constantine, it was customary 
to proclaim the taxes yearly, and the 
name of the notice thus given, indict io, 
was transferred to the year itself. Every 
fifteen years there was a re-valuation of 
property, which would lead to material 
alterations in the terms of the tax-notices. 
To one of these quindecennial periods the 
name of “ circle of indictions,” and then 
briefly “indiction” was given. This 
came to be as a means of denoting 
the date of a transaction; a thing was 
said to happen “ indictione V.” or “ X.”— 
that is, in the fifth or tenth year of the 
circle of indictions then current. Of 
course the denotation of time was in- 
complete, for it included no statement of 
the number of such circles which had 
elapsed since the epoch from which the 
computation started. This mode of 
reckoning the years, which makes its 
appearance about the middle of the 
fourth century, continued to be used even 
into the middle , after all notions 
connecting it with taxation had dis- 
appeared. The first indiction is sup- 
posed to have commenced on September 
24, 312, on which day Constantine gained 
a great victory over Maxentius. The 
rule for finding the indiction of any year 
is as follows: to the given year A.D., 
reckoning it to commence on January 1, 
add 8; divide the amount by 15; the 
remainder is the number of the indiction ; 
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if there is no remainder, the indiction is 
15. The number 3 must be added, in 
order to make the portion of the date 
A.D. which is anterior to the commence- 
ment of the indictions (312 years), 
divisible by 15 equally with the portion 
subsequent to that date. Suppose we 
8 to know ce 1 Fo A.D. 595, 

e year in which Po de- 
spatched St. Agb ine tor Brain: 
ee 39, with rem. 18; the in- 
diction number for this year is therefore 
18. “Indict. XV.” applies only to the 
Se of the year from rn 1 to 

ptember 24; from the latter date to 
the end of the year it is Indict. I. 

INDULGENCE. Indulgentia is a 
technical term in the Roman law, mean- 
ing amnesty or pardon; and in much the 
same sense it occurs in the Latin of the 
Vulgate, where it is synonymous with 
remissio, as may be seen by comparing 
Isai. Ixi. 1, with Luc. iv. 18. In the 
language of the Church it has acquired a 
much more definite and restricted mean- 
ing, and an indulgence in the theological 
sense of the word is defined by Amort in 
his classical work on the subject, as a 
remission of the punishment which is still 
due to sin after sacramental absolution, 
this remission being valid in the court of 
conscience and before God, and being 
made by an application of the treasure of 
the Ohurch on the part of a lawful 
superior.” 

1. The Catholic Doctrine on Indul- 
gences, as given in the preceding definition, 
implies several pointe of Catholic belief 
which need elucidation. 

(a) An indulgence does not remit 
either the guilt or the eternal punishment 
of sin, much less are the authorities of 
the Church wicked and blasphemous 
enough to give permission to commit sin 
for the future. The guilt of sin is for- 
given chiefly by the sacraments of bap- 
tism and penance, and even these are of 
no avail unless the sinner turns to God 
with sincere and supernatural sorrow and 
with firm purpose of amendment. An 
indulgence cannot be obtained for unfor- 
even sin. Before anyone can obtain for 

imself the benefit of an indulgence the 
guilt must have been washed away and 
the eternal punishment, if his sin has 
been mortal, must have been forgiven. 
Thus, instead of being an encouragement 
to sin, the desire to obtain an indulgence 
is a powerful motive to repentance. If 
the phrase “remission of sin” occurs in 
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the grant of an indulgence, the Church, 
after the example of Scripture (e.g. 1 Pet. 
ii. 24), uses the word to denote the re- 
mission of punishment. Benedict XIV. 
(“ De Syn. Dicec.” xiii. 18, 7) holds that 
indulgences granted “from punishment 
and guilt” (“a pœna et culpa”) arespurious. 
Others (see Ferraris, “ Prompt. Bibliothec.” 
art. Indulgentia) understand the form 
as conveying to the confessor power to 
absolve sacramentally from reserved cases. 

(8) Even when the guilt of sin and 
the eternal punishment sometimes due to 
it have been removed by repentance and 
absolution, a temporal punishment may 
still remain. Even after Nathan told 
David his sin was forgiven, it was never- 
theless punished by the death of his 
child. ptism, it is true, annuls both 
the guilt and all the penalty due to sin. 
The absolution accorded in the sacrament 
of penance is less efficacious (Concil Trid. 
sess. xiv. De Poon. can. 15). St. Paul 
made the incestuous Corinthian suffer 
in this world that his soul might be 


saved. The Church of all in givin 
sacramental absolution has imposed 
penances on the sinner. Usually speak- 
ing, the sacramental penance, at least in 
the present mild discipline of the Church, 
leaves a debt of temporal punishment, 
and this debt is cleared by grant of an 
indulgence. The grant of this indulgence 
is an net of jurisdiction, not of order, and 
it is quite distinct from sacramental 
absolution. Of course, this indulgence 
cannot free the repentant sinner from 
temporal punishments involved in the 
very fact of repentance—e.g. from restor- 
ing. stolen goods, retracting calumnies, 
taking the necessary means, however 
ainful, to avoid future falls; or, again, 
m the natural consequences of sin, such 
as shame, sickness, and the like. Nor, 
again, does the Church ever excus a 
sinner from all sacramental penance ; nay, 
more, a person most enlightened on the 
real value of indulgences, and most eager 
to gain them, is of all others the most 
likely to afflict himself with voluntary 
mortifications, recognising in them 
powerful helps to overcome himself, to 
obtain that perfect aversion even from the 
slightest sin which is required before a 
plenary indulgence can be gained, and to 
avoid future falls. Heaven helps those 
who help themselves. We have seen that 
indulgences are a powerful incentive to 
repentance; now we see that they en- 
courage strictness of life and, indeed, all 
Christian virtue. 
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(y) Indulgences are not merely a 
remission of canonical penances (this 
error is condemned by the Church, Thes. 
Lutheri, prop. 19; Synod. Pistoi. prop. 
40), but they also avail before the justice 


woul 


from canonical penances, and abandon 
them to more grievous sufferings in Pur- 

tory. The error of Luther and the 

ansenist Synod of Pistoia on this part of 
the subject really springs from miscon- 
ceiving the nature of canonical penance. 
This will appear more fully when we 
discuss the history of indulgences. Here 
it is enough to say that just as in 
imposing canonical penance the Ohurch 
acts in the name of God and exer- 
cises a power of binding given by Him 
for the profit of souls, so in remitting 
it she exercises a power of loosing by 
the same divine authority. The power 
of the keys (Matt. xvi. 19, xviii. 18; cf. 
John xx. 22, 28) enables her not only to 
forgive sins, but to open the kingdom of 
heaven. Thus St. Paul (1 Cor. v. 4) im- 
958 enance with the power of the 

rd Jesus and relaxed it (2 Cor. ii. 10) 
“in the person of Christ.“ Penalty so 
relaxed was no longer due, either here or 
hereafter, so that the doctrine of indul- 
gences exhibits at once the justice of God 
and his infinite mercy. 

(8) An indulgence does not only 
remit, but also satisfies the justice of God 
for, the temporal punishment of sin. The 
Church has recourse to the infinite merits 
of Ohrist, which suffice to satisfy for all 
guilt and all penalty, and to the merits of 
saints who have done penance more than 
sufficient to pay the temporal punishment 
due to their own sins. They obtained an 
abundant reward for their own good 
deeds, but many of their actions had a 
penitential character which availed for 
others if not needed for themselves, 
Theologians express this characteristic 
of an indulgence when they say it is solutio 
as well as absolutio, both payment and 
remission ; or, again, that it is “a juridi- 
cal absolution,” including a payment of 
the debt from the treasure of the merits 
of Christ and the saints. 

We may end this explanation b 
quoting the words of the council, which 
anathematises those who “assert that 
they 5 are useless, or deny 
that the power to grant them exista in 
the Church.” 
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II. The History of Indulgences confirms 
the teaching of the present Church, be- 
cause it shows that the difference between 
ancient and modern practice is to be 
explained by change of circumstances, 
not of principle. 

(a) In primitive times many years of 
heavy penance were exacted for great 
sins, but these penances were curtailed if 
the penitent had displayed great con- 
trition (Cyprian, Epp. 15-17, and 33), and 
this indulgence was usually granted when 
persecution was impending or begun 
(Cyprian, Ep. 57, 7). We read of one 
case (Euseb. “ H. E” v. 32) in which the 
canonical penance, which had, as a rule, 
to be performed before absolution, was 
wholly remitted. The way in which 
this indulgence was most commonly 
granted deserves particular notice. A 
confessor in prison and expecting death 
for Christ, sent a letter of (“ libellus 

acis”) to the bishop in favour of some 

other who was under penance—e.g. for 
apostasy—and the bishop, if satisfied of 
his contrition, restored him to the paete 
of the Church (see Cyprian, Epp. 15-17, 
and 33). Here we have the modern 
doctrine of indulgence in full operation 
among the Christians of the third cen- 
tury. We find the belief in the “ treasure 
of merits,” for Tertullian (“ De Pud.” 22), 
when he had become a Montanist, re- 
proaches the Catholic Church on this 
very ground. “ You give,” he says, 
“even your martyrs this power. ho 
permits man to opan the things which 
must be reserved for God ? o pays 
for another's death ” (t.e. the death due 
to sin) “save only the Son of God?” 
The indulgence was given by ecclesi- 
astical authority, as has been alread 
shown. Lastly, it availed before G 
and was no mere remission of canonical 
penance. For Oyprian (Ep. 18) speaks 
of those “ who have received letters from 
the martyrs, and can be assisted by this 

rerogative before God.” He [the 

rd] can mercifully pardon him who 
repents, labours, prays; He can set down 
to his account whatever the martyrs have 
asked, and the bishops (sacerdotes) have 
done for such persons (“ De Laps.” 36). 
No modern theologian could put the 
Church’s doctrine better. 

(B) From the Seventh Century to the 
Crusades.—As public was gradually re- 
placed by private penance (though canoni- 
cal penance was still very severe), in- 
dulgences were often granted in the form 
of commutation—t.e. a lesser work was 
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supplemented from the “treasure of 
merits and made equivalent to a greater 
one. Alms to churches, monasteries, or 
the poor, the pilgrimages—greatly in 
vogue from the tenth century onwards— 
to Jerusalem, Rome, and Compostella, 
were substituted for so many days, years, 
&c.,of canonical penance. is commu- 
tation is said to have begun in England 
and then to have spread south; and we 
may notice here the origin of the termin- 
ology still in use, when indulgences are 
granted for forty days, seven years, &c. 
After the eleventh century plenary in- 
dulgences, though rare, are met with. 
Thus Urban II., in the famous assembly 
at Clermont to promote the Crusades, 
gave a plenary indulgence to the Cru- 
saders (“iter illud pro omni pœnitentia 
reputetur ”) by the authority of St. Peter 
and St. Paul. At the First General 
Council of Lyons, Innocent IV. gave a 
plenary indulgence to those who went on 
the Crusade at their own cost, provided 
they were contrite for their sins ; and an 
indulgence proportioned to their zeal to 
those who helped the Crusaders by money 
or ‘Oy td ~ 
) er History of Indulgences.— 
The 04 of the G ade nails a 
turning-point in the history of indul- 
gences, for they were given more and 
more freely from that time onwards. In 
the first place it is to be noted that in- 
dulgences were given for wars analogous 
to the Crusades. For example, at the 
Council of Siena, in 1426, a plenary in- 
dulgence was offered to those who took 
arms against the Hussites; while wars 
inst the Waldenses, Albigenses, 
oors and Turks were stimulated b 
the same means. From the eleven 
century indulgences were given at the 
dedication of churches and on the anni- 
versaries of such dedications. Innocent III. 
in 1215, at the Fourth Lateran Council, 
limited these spiritual favours to the 
grant of a year's indulgence at the dedi- 
cation and one of forty days at the anni- 
versary. The great indulgence of the 
jubilee was given first in 1800. Urban IV., 
Martin V., Eugenius IV., granted in- 
dulgences to those who assisted at the 
divine office on Corpus Ohristi. The 
canonisation of saints was accompanied 
by grants of indulgence, the first known 
instance being an indulgence given by 
Honorius III. at the canonisation of 
Lawrence, Archbishop of Dublin. Since 
the Dominicans e the use of the 
rosary, and the Franciscans that of the 
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crucifix, popular in the Church, it became 
customary to attach indulgences to such 
objects of devotion, and at last indul- 
gences were so freely given that there is 
now scarcely a devotion or good work of 
any kind for which they may not be 
obtained. This common use of indul- 
gences led theologians to draw out more 
fully the theory on which the doctrine of 
indulgences rests, and thus, just at the 
beginning of the eleventh century, the 
phrase ! treasure of merits” occurs. The 
attacks of Wiclif, Huss, Luther, and the 
Jansenists served to develop the teaching 
of the Church on this head still more 
perfectly. The Council of Trent, how- 
ever, energetically prohibited the “ dis- 
reputable gains” made from those who 
desired to obtain indulgences (“ pravos 
queestus pro his consequendis ”), “ from 
which a most plentiful cause of abuses 
had flowed into Christian nations (Sess. 
xxv. Decret. de Indulg.). 

III. Application of Indulgences to the 
Dead.—In the ninth century Pascal I. and 
Jobn VIII. bestowed such indulgences on 
the souls of those who had fallen fighting 
for the Church, and it is evident from the 
language of St. Thomas ( Suppl.” qu. lxxi. 
a. 10) that such indulgences were common 
in his day. No doctrinal difficulty will 
be felt on the matter if the real intention 
of the Church be apprehended. Sixtus 
IV., in his Constitution of Nov. 27, 1477, 
lays down the principle that indulgences 
of this kind are only given “ by way of 

e.” His meaning is that the 
Church has no direct power over the 
souls of the departed. She can but 
humbly entreat God to accept the merits 
of Christ, and, having t to them, 
mercifully to remit the whole or a portion 
of the pains due to the souls suffering in 
Purgatory. The Church has reprobated 
the error of those who maintained that 
indulgences could not profit the dead 
(Prop. Lutheri, Prop. 22; Synod. Pistoi. 

) 


a 42). 
V. Indulgences may be given by the 
Popethroughout the Church; by primates, 
metropolitans, and bishops within the 
limits of their jurisdiction. By bishop 
must be understood a bishop actually 
ruling a diocese; bishops in ibus, 
and even coadjutors with the right of 
succession, have no such power; nor 
in have vicars general or capitular, 
abbots, generals of orders, &c., &. The 
power, however, may be delegated to any 
cleric. Moreover, the Fourth Lateran 
Council, can. 62, confined the bishop’s 
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power in the matter to an indulgence of 
a year at the dedication of a church, and 
of forty days on other occasions. Nor 
can a bishop add another forty days for 
an indulgence already given for the same 
good work by his predecessor (see the 
ecree of Clement IX., Novem. 20, 1668). 
5 may give the same indul- 
nces as bishops, not only in their own 
ioceses, but in those of their suf- 
fragans, and this even if they are not en- 
ed in visitation (cap. “ Nostro; De Poon. 
et Rem.,” v. 38). Cardinals, even if not 
bishops, may give an indulgence of 100 
days in their titular churches; the Great 
Penitentiary exercises the same power; 
while legates and nuntios may give an 
indulgence of 100 days and more (not, 
however, of ae bea: within the terri- 
tories committed to their care, and may 
also grant an indulgence of seven years 
and seven periods of forty days to those 
who visit a particular church or chapel, 
provided they worthily confess and com- 
municate and pray according to the 
intention of the Pope: All persons who 
t indulgences are bound to do so only 
or reasonable causes, and to take care 
that there is some proportion between 
the work done or at least between the 
object in view and the grace accorded. 
Thus the Council of Constance orders 
persons ted of heresy to be asked 
“if they believe the Roman bishops can 
grant indulgences for reasonable causes.” 
V. The conditions on which indul- 
gences may be obtained are that the per- 
son desirous of gaining them be a member 
of the Church; that he should perform 
the good work exactly as prescribed; and 
that he should be, at least before con- 
cluding the work prescribed, in a state of 
grace. Whether this last condition is 
necessary to obtain indulgences for the 
dead is uncertain; it can hardly be so in 
the case of indulgences applicable only to 
the dead—e g. in the case of Requiem Mass 
at a privileged altar. In order to gain 
the whole of a plenary indulgence it is 
further n g to es and have 1975 
ur of avoiding so far as possible 
yen the 1 venial sin. 1 arrears 
ce is ted for a icular day, the 
935 is reckoned from midnight to mid- 
night, unless the day be a feast with 
a vigil, for then the time for gaining the 
indulgence extends from first to second 
vespers. For plenary indulgences, it is 
usual to prescribe confession, communion, 
and prayer for the Pope's intention. 
Those who are accustomed to confer- 
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every eight days may, without further 
confession, gain all indulgences which are 
offered during the week, Communion 
may be made the day before the feast on 
which the indulgence is given. Five 
Paters and Aves for the Pope’s intention 
are considered suficient. No indulgence 
can be gained for a work already com- 
manded. 

VI. Divisions of Indulgences.—Plenary 
remit all, partial a portion, of the tem- 
poral punishment due to sin —e.9. an 


indulgence of forty days, as much as 
would have been atoned for by forty 
days of canonical penance. “ Indulgentiz 


pleniores” convey to the confessor faculties 
to absolve from reserved cases ; “ plenissi- 
me further faculties to commute vows. 
Indulgences may be temporal—.e. granted 
only for a time; or in perpetual or 
ee which = til revoked, Even 
in nces gran delega wer 
8 in force after the death of the 
cleric who bestows them. If a feast on 
which an indulgence is given is trans- 
ferred, the indulgence remains attached 
to the original day, unless the celebration 
tn foro—t.e, the abstinence from servile 
work, &c.—is transferred also. Personal 
indulgences are those granted to par- 
ticular persons—e.g. to an order, confra- 
ternity. Local indulgences may be gained 
only in a particular place. Supposing a 
church is pulled down to be re-erected 
under the same title, or if it is replaced 
under competent authority by a church 
with the same title in another place, the 
indulgences may be gained in the new 
building. But a church which pos- 
sessed indulgences as the church of a 
religious order, forfeits them if it passes 
into the hands of seculars; however, 
French churches which belonged to 
Franciscans before 1789 and are now 
Franciscan no longer, still have the in- 
dulgence of Portiuncula. Real indul- 
geuces are those attached to crucifixes, 
medals, &c. It is only the original owner 
of these objects (ʻe. the first owner after 
the indulgence was attached) who can 

in the indulgences, and the indulgence 
1s lost if the object is sold or given away. 
A person, however, may get objects in- 
dulgenced with a view of distributing 
them to others. In that case the indul- 
gences remain good, even if they pass 
through the hands of any number of 
persons, provided that they have not been 
appropriated to use by the intermediate 
persons. The owner must have the object 
with him, though not necessarily in his 
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the grant. A ro may be restrung and 
some of the (not, however, the 
greater number) may be replaced by 


others without forfeit of the indulgences, 
Among the most famous of plenary 
3 are that of the jubilee 
y mentioned; the indulgence given 

by priests (who receive power from the 
Pope to confer it) to the dying; the in- 
d ce given with the Papal blessing 
[see the article BLESS NA]. The most 
celebrated local indulgences are gained by 
A i the PSE epey and privi- 
e tars at Rome; by pilgrimages to 
the holy places in . or visiting 
95 stations . in 1 21 Missal. The 
opes (especially Clement XII., in 1731 
pare all the indulgences to be gained 8 


the holy places to those who make 
devoutly the Way of the Cross at the 
“ Stations” erected by Franciscans, 


Faculties similar to those of the Fran- 
ciscans are now granted to others. An 
account of other indulgences, such as that 
of the Portiuncula and the Sabbatine 
indulgence, will be found under special 
articles. Indulgences without number 
have been given to confraternities, per- 
sons who wear scapulars, medals, &c. 
Pius IX. (April 14, 1854) bestowed on 
those who wear the blue scapular of the 
Immaculate Conception and say six 
Paters, Aves, and Glorias in honour of 
the Trinity and the Immaculate Virgin, 
and for the exaltation of the Church, ex- 
tirpation of heresy, &c., all the indul- 
gences which could be obtained by 
visiting the seven Roman basilicas, the 
holy places of Jerusalem, the Church 
of Portiuncula at Assisi, and that of 
Oompostella. Even confession and com- 
munion are not required for these indul- 
gences. Large and often plenary indul- 
gences are attached to the recitation of 
short prayers (though usually confession 
and communion are required, if the indul- 
ence is plenary), and to the use of 
Pissed crosses, medals, &c. Sixtus V., at 
the close of the sixteenth century, intro- 
duced the custom of blessing objects, and 
so attaching indulgences to them. 
priest with the necessary faculties has 
only to make a sign of the cross over the 
rosary, medal, &c. Other acts of piety— 
e.g. examination of conscience, hearing 
sermons, visiting the Blessed Sacrament 
—are also largely indulgenced. 
VII. Indulgences which have been Ab- 
rogated or declared Apocryphal.—(a) Ac- 
cording to a supposed decree of September 
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18, 1669, and Benedict XIV. (“ De Syn.” 
xiii., 18,8), no partial indulgence of 1,000 
years or upwards is authentic. But the 
decree cannot be found in the Archives 
of the Oongregation of Indulgences, and 
its existence is disputed. (8) The Coun- 
cil of Trent (Sess. xx. cap. 9) lays down 
the principle that indulgences must 
given everywhere tis, and the bull 
“ Etsi dominici ” of Pius V., issued in 1567, 
annuls the indulgences of the queestors 
and collectors of a (y) Olement. VIII. 
and other Popes have abrogated indul- 
ences said to be given in the form of a 
jubilee, as also (8) the indulgences given 
to rosaries, images, &c., before the rescript 
of Clement VIII. “ De forma indulgentiz ” 
(anno 1597). (e) All indulgences given 
before the Constitution of Clement VII. 
“ Quæcunque ” (March 7, 1604), Roma- 
nus Pontifex (May 18, 1606), and before 
the Constitution of Paul V. (November 28, 
1610), to orders, confraternities, colleges 
or chapters, are revoked unless these 
indulgences have been renewed. (¢) The 
indulgences said to have been given by 
Alexander VI. to the Bridget rosary are 
spori phe: so are those which Urban 
III. is said to have given to the crosses 
of St. Turibius, and Pius V. to the crosses 
of Caravaca in Spain. A long list of 
apocryphal indulgences is given in the 
decree of Innocent XI.“ Delatæ sæpius ” 
(March 7, 1678). 
ae chief authorities on the subject 
are Bellarmine, “ De indulg. et jubilæo 
libri duo;” Amort, “ De orig., progressu, 
valore ac fructu indulg.,” Aug. Vind. 
1735; Theodorus a Spir. S. “Tract. 
dogmatico-moralis de indulg.,” Roma, 
1743; Benedict XIV. “ De Syn. dicec.” 
lib. xiii. cap. 18; Ferraris, Prompt. 
Biblioth.” We have been chiefly in- 
debted to Amort and to the excellent 


article “Ablass” in the new edition of 
Wetzer and Welte.) 
IWDULT (indultum, something 


granted by favour). A licence or per- 
mission granted by the Pope, whether to 
a corporation or to an individual, author- 
ising something to be done which the 
common law of the Church does not 
sanction. A familiar instance is that of 
the Lenten indults, by which the Pope 
authorises the bishops, according to the 
circumstances of different countries, to 
dispense more or less with the rigour of 
the canons as to the qu esimal fast, 
In former times indults chiefiy related to 
the patronage of church dignities and 
benefices. 


be | heard of it; those, 


INNOCENTS, HOLY 


INTALLIBILITY. 
or CHRIST and Pore.) 

INFIDEL. One who is not among 
the fideles, the faithful of Christ. Popu- 
larly, the term is applied to all who 
reject Christianity as a divine revelation. 
In order to reject it, they must have 
therefore, who have 
of Christianity are not 
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never heard 


in popular la e called infidels, but 
heathens, though they are included under 
the theological term “ infideles.” Nor 


are heretics, even Unitarians, to be called 
infidels, for they do accept the religion of 
Christ as divinely revealed, however 
erroneous or fantastic their notions as to 
the nature of the revelation may be. 

INNOCENTS, HOLY, FEAST OF, 
is celebrated in the Latin Church on 
December 28, in the Greek on December 
29th. Among the Greeks the feast is 
known as that of the “14,000 holy chil- 
dren” (ro dylwy ið yArddor vnriwv). 

From the earliest times the Church 
has regarded the children whom Herod 
slew in his desire to make sure of killing 
Christ, as 1 Irenæus (iii. 16, 4) 
asserts this clearly, and so does St. Augus- 
tine (lib. iii. “De Symbolo ad Catech.”). 
But it is uncertain when this feast began 
to be kept. A homily attributed to 
Origen in which this feast is mentioned 
is certainly spurious, and although in an 
ancient catalogue of St. Augustine’s 
discourees we find two “tractatus ” “ De 
Octavis Infantium,” Thomassin (“ Traité 
des Festes,” p. 275) explains this as refer- 
ring to Low Sunday, the octave of Easter 
Sunday, on the vigil of which children 
were in those times commonly baptised. 
However, a separate festival of the Holy 
Innocents is mentioned in the “ Calendar 
of Carthage,” the date of which may be 
. fired from the fact that 
the latest martyrs whose names it gives 
died in 484. In the rule of Ohrodegang 
(d. 766) the feast is A aes among the 
“ chief solemnities.” The Mass is said in 

urple vestments, probably because the 
ocents did not enter heaven imme- 
diately after their martyrdom. They had 
to wait till Christ at his Ascension opened 
it to “ those who believe.” On the octave, 
Mass is celebrated in red, the usual 
colour of martyrs. 

St. Thomas (2 2nd, qu. cxxiv. a. 1) 
mentions the opinion of some who thought 
that the use of reason was accelerated in 
the case of the Innocents, so that the 
were able consciously to embrace deat 
for Christ. But he himself dismisses the 
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opinion as without warrant in Scripture. 
“ The shedding of blood, he says, for 
Christ takes the place of baptism. 
Whence, as in children the merit of 
Christ operates through the grace of 
baptism, and obtains glory for them, so 
in those slain for Christ the om 
of Christ operates and obtains for them 


the palm of ari haat 
the middle ages it was usual for 


children to keep a time of festivity in 
honour of the Holy Innocents, which 
lasted, according to Durandus, from St. 
Stephen’s Day to the Octave of the 
Epiphany. ys used to sit in the 
canons’ stalls; one of them, who was 
vested in episcopal robes, gave his blessing 
pontifically. e Council of Basle (Sess. 
xxii.) condemned the extravagances of 
this celebration, which was accompani 
by the celebration of the Feast of Fools. 
But the feast of children is still inno- 
cently observed in some monasteries and 
convents, and Thomassin surely errs by 
excess of rigour when he speaks of it as 
impious. 

INQUISITION. In no of 
Christianity has the Church had any 
doubt that in her hands, and only in hers, 
was the deposit of the true faith and 
_ religion placed by Jesus Christ, and that, 
as it is her duty to teach this to all 
nations, so she is bound by all practicable 
and lawful means to restrain the malice 
or madness of those who would corrupt 
the message or resist the teacher. Some 
have maintained that no means of co- 
ercion are lawful for her to use but 
those which are used in the internal 
forum [Forum INTERNUM) and derive 
their sanction from anticipated suffering 
in the next world. The power of the 
Church, according to Fleury, is “ purely 
ee and he held with Marsilius 

at the Pope could emp oy no coactive 
punishment of any kind unless the em- 
ror—t.e. the civil power—gave him 
eave. From such a view it logically 
follows that St. Paul ought to have 


asked the permission of Sergius Paulus 
before stri 5 El 


ymas the sorcerer with 

blindness! The overwhelming majority 
of the canonists take the opposite view— 
namely, that the Church can and ought 
to visit with fitti punishment the 
heretic and the revolter; and since the 
ublication of the numerous encyclical 

letters and allocutions of the late Pope 
treating of the relations between Church 


1 Fleury, Dernier Discours, ch. 14. 
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and State, and the inherent rights of the 
former, the view of Fleury can no longer 
be held by any Catholic. 

For many ages after the conversion 
of Constantine it was easier for the Church 
to repress heresy by invoking the secular 
arm than by organising tribunals of her 
own for the Reference to ec- 
clesiastical history and the codes of 
Justinian and Theodosius shows that 
the emperors generally held as decided 
views on the pestilent nature of heresy, 
and the necessity of 1 it in the 
germ before it reached its hideous ma- 
turity, as the Popes themselves. The 
were willing to repress it; they too 
from the Ohurch the definition of what it 
was; and they had old-established tri- 
bunals armed with all the terrors of the 


ed law. The bishops, as a rule, had but to 


notify the appearance of heretics to the 
lay power, and the latter hastened to 
make inquiry, and, if n , to repress 
and punish. But in the thirteenth cen- 
tury a new race of temporal rulers rose to 

wer. The emperor eric II. perhaps 

ad no Christian faith at all; John of 
England meditated, sooner than yield to 
the Pope, openly to apostatise to Islam; 
and Philip Augustus was refractory to- 
wards the Church in various ways. The 
Church was as clear as ever upon the 
necessity of repressing heretics, but the 
weapon—secular sovereignty—which she 
had hitherto employed for the p 
seemed to be breaking in her hands. The 
time was come when she was to forge a 
weapon of her own ; to establish a tribunal 
the incorruptness and fidelity of which 
she could trust; which in the task of 
detecting and punishing those who misled 
their brethren should employ all the 
minor forms of penal repression, while 
still remitting to the secular arm the 
case of obstinate and incorrigible offenders. 
Thus arose the Inquisition. St. Dominic 
is said by some to have first proposed the 
erection of such a tribunal to Innocent III., 
and to have been appointed by him the 
first inquisitor.! Other writers trace the 
origin of the tribunal to a synod held at 
Toulouse by Gregory IX. in 1229, after 
the Albigensian crusade, which ordered 
that in every parish a priest and several 
respectable laymen should be appointed 
to search out heretics and bring them 
before the bishops.? The task of dealing 
with the culprits was difficult and in- 
vidious, and the bishops ere long made 

1 Ferraris, Inquisitionis S. Officium.“ 
2 Mohler, Kirchengeschichte, ii. 651. 
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over their responsibility in the matter to 
the Dominican order. Gregory IX. ap- 
inted none but Dominican inquisitors ; 
tanocent IV. nominated Franciscans also, 
and Clement VII. sent as inquisitor into 
Portugal a friar of the order of Minims. 
But the majority of the ee em- 
ployed have always been Dominicans, 
and the commissary of the Holy Office at 
Rome belongs er jo to this order. 

The Congregation of Cardinals of the 
Holy Inquisition was first erected by 
Paul III. (1642), and remodelled by 
Sixtus V. about forty years later. “It is 
composed of twelve cardinals; of a com- 
missary Who discharges the func- 
tions of a judge ordinary ; of a counsellor 
or assessor, who is one of the presidents 
of the Curia; of consultors, selected by 
the Pope himself from among the most 
learned theologians and canonists ; quali- 
ficators, who give their opinions on 
questions submitted to them; an advo- 
cate charged with the defence of persons 
accused, and other subordinate officials. 
The principal sittings of the congregation 
are held under the immediate presidency 
of the Pope.“ This supreme court of in- 

uisition proceeds against any who are 
elated toit, and in former times used to 
hear ap from the sentences of similar 
courts elsewhere, and to depute inquisitors 
to proceed to any place where they might 
appear to be needed. The duties and 

wers of inquisitors are minutely laid 
hele in the canon law, it being always 
assumed that the civil power will favour, 
or can be compelled to favour, their 
proceedings. Thus it is laid down that 
they “ have power to constrain all magis- 
trates, even secular magistrates, to cause 
the statutes against heretics to be ob- 
served,” and to require them to swear to 
do so; also that they can “compel all 
magistrates and judges to execute their 
sentences, and these must obey on pain of 
excommunication ;” also that inquisitors 
in causes of heresy “can use the secular 
arm,” and that “all temporal rulers are 
bound to obey inquisitors in causes of 
faith.”* No such state of things as that 
here assumed now exists in any part of 
Europe; nowhere does the State assist 
the Church in putting down heresy ; it is 
therefore superfluous to describe regula- 
tions controlling a jurisdiction which has 
lost the medium in which it could work 
and live. 

The canon law also assumes that all 

1 De Moy, in Wetzer and Welte. 

2 Ferraris, loc. cit. §§ 33-37. 
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bishops, being themselves inquisitors er 
vi termini into the purity of the faith in 
their respective dioceses, will co-operate 
with the official inquisitors. Each may 
inquire separately, but the sentence ought 
to proceed from both; if they disagree, 
reference must be made to Rome. The 
roceedings taken against the Lollard 
ollowers of Wyclif by Archbisho 
Arundel and Chicheley between 1382 
and 1428,' illustrate both the points 
noticed above: 1. that the civil power in 
pre-reformation times was wont to give 
vigorous aid to the bishops in extirpating 
heresy ; 2. that the bishops themselves 
could and did exercise stringent inquisi- 
torial powers apart from the appointment 
of 1 inquisitors. 

t does not appear that Papal inquisi- 
tors were ever commissioned, eo nomine, 
in England. In France the Inquisition 
was established in pursuance of the 
decrees of the synod of Toulouse (1229) 
already referred to. Its tribunals were 
converted into State courts by Philip the 
Fair, who made use of them to condemn 
and ruin the Templars. In this condition 
they remained till the Reformation. In 
1538 the Grand Inquisitor, Louis de 
Rochette, was convicted of Calvinism and 
burnt; soon afterwards the powers of 
these courts were transferred to the 

arliaments, and finally to the bishops 
1660) In Germany, Conrad of Mar- 
burg, a man of a harsh and inflexible 
temper, the confessor of St. Elizabeth, 
attempted to establish an inquisition in 
the thirteenth century; he was assassi- 
nated, and the tribunal never gained a 
footing in the country. [On the Spanish 
Inquisition, see the next article.] 
INQUISITION, SPANISH, THE. 
It was founded by Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella at Seville in 1481, the first judges 
of the tribunal being two Dominicans, 
The clergy and many of the laity of the 
Castilian kingdom had for some time 
ressed the adoption of some such measure 
in order to check the profanations and 
frauds which the sham conversion to 
Christianity of a large number of Jews 
and Moors had occasioned. Even the 
episcopal thrones of Spain are said to 
have been not always preserved from the 
intrusion of these audacious hypocrites. 
Torquemada, another Dominican, a 
ashy in 1483, was Grand Inquisitor for 
teen years. Under him three new tri- 
bunals of the Holy Office were erected, at 
Cordova, Jaen, and Villa Real; afterwards 


t Lewis Life of Wyclif, p. 126. 
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a fifth was added at Toledo. These tri- 
bunals were always sd a with the 
lower orders and the clergy in Spain, 
but terrible in the eyes of the nobles and 
the rich middle class, who believed that 
they were often used by the government 
as engines of political repression in order 
to diminish their influence. Ranke calls 
the Spanish Inquisition “a royal tribunal, 
farniched with spiritual weapons.” In 
1492 an edict was issued for the banish- 
ment of all Jews refusing to embrace 
Christianity from Spain, chiefly on ac- 
count of their alleged incorrigible obsti- 
nacy in persisting in the 4 con- 
vert Christians to their own faith and 
instruct them in their rites.! About a 
hundred thousand went into banishment, 
and an aa or greater number are sup- 
posed to have remained in Spain, where 
their merely nominal Christianity and 
secret addiction to their ancestral doc- 
trines and usages gave employment to the 
Inquisition for centuries. 

The history of the Spanish Inquisition 
was written by Llorente, who was secre- 
tary to the tribunal of Madrid from 1790 
to 1792. Hence he has been supposed to 
have possessed great opportunities for ob- 
taining exact information ; and his state- 
ment, that during its existence of 330 years 
the Spanish Inquisition condemned 30,000 
persons to death, has been quoted with 
credulous horror in every corner of the 
civilised world. Dr. Hefele, now bishop 
of Rottenburg, has examined with great 
care and ability? the worth of the above 
statement, and the question of the credit 
due to Llorente. First, there is the 
general fact of the greater relative se- 
verity of penal justice in all countries 
alike, till within quite recent times. The 
Carolina, or penal code in force under 
Charles V., condemned coiners to the 
flames, and burglars to the gallows. 
Burying alive and other barbarous pun- 
ishments were sanctioned by it, none of 
which were allowed by the Inquisition. 
In England, in the sixteenth century, 
persons refusing to plead could be, and 
were, pressed to death. The last witch 
burned in Europe was sentenced in the 
canton Glarus by a Protestant tribunal as 
late as 1785. ondly, Llorente omits 
to draw attention to the fact that the 
Spanish kings obliged the Inquisition to 
try and sentence persons charged with 


1 Prescott's Reign of Ferdinand and Isale!la, 
ii. 122. 

2 In his Life of Cardinal Ximenes, translated 
by Canon Dalton, 1860. 
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many other crimes besides heresy—e.g., 
with polygamy, seduction, unnatural 
crime, smuggling, witchcraft, sorcery, 
imposture, personation, &c. A large pro- 
porion of criminals of this kind would, 
own to the præent century, have been 
sentenced to death on conviction in any 
secular tribunal in Europe. Thirdly, 
Llorente does not pretend to base the 
above statement as to the number executed 
by the Inquisition on written documents, 
but on calculations of his own making, in 
some of which he can be proved to be 
inexpert and inexact. Fourthly, Hefele 
gives a list of palpable misstatements and 
exaggerations which he has detected in 
Llorente’s volumes. Fifthly, the man’s 
career, when closely examined, does not 
invite confidence. At the end of the last 
century he was a liberal ecclesiastic, im- 
bued with French ideas, and on intimate 
terms with Freemasons. In 1806, at the 
5 7 he wrote e book 
t the 08, or ancient privileges 
of the Basque provinces. He adepi 
employment from the usurping govern- 
ment of Joseph Bonaparte. Banished 
from Spain on the fall of Joseph, he 
esca to Paris, and published his 
“ History of the Inquisition” in 1814. 
He next translated the abominable novel 
“ Faublas,” into Spanish; and, being exil 
from France in 1822, died at Madrid the 
next year. 
as The celebrated Autoe-da-Fé (i.e. 
Acts of the confession of the faith),” 
says Möhler, “ were as a rule bloodless, 
But few inquisitorial processes terminated 
with the death of — e 
auto, pa nerally, was a form o 
reconciling c stato the Church. Never- 
theless, the severities practised by the tri- 
bunals were such that Rome frequently 
interfered. The Spanish Inquisition was 
abolished in 1813. 

INSPIRATION OF SCRIPTURE. 
The word inspiration, like many other 
theological terms, comes to us from the 
Latin version of the Bible. Thus St. 
Paul's words, 2 Tim. iii. 16, raga ypapì 
Ocónvevoros, “ Every Scripture breath 
by God,” is rendered “omnis Scriptura 
divinitus inspirata,” and again when 
St. 1 2 Ep. i. 21, speaks of the 

rophets as Uno mvevparos dyiov þepópevot, 

fi mored by the Holy Ghote.” fir tin 

has “spiritu sancto inspirati.” Just as 

God is said in Genesis ii. 7, Wisdom 

xy. 11, to have breathed man's soul into 

his body; just as in Job xxxii. 8, the 
1 Kirchengeschichte, ii. 655. 
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«inspiration of the Almighty ” (inspiratio 
omnipotentis), is said to “give under- 
standing,” so the sacred writers are de- 
scribed as inspired because God breathed 
into them or, to drop the metaphor, 
suggested the thoughts which they wrote 
down. Inspiration, therefore, may be 
defined as a supernatural impulse by 
which God directed the authors of the 
canonical books to write down certain 
matter predetermined by Him. Inspi- 
ration is a grace gratis data—t.e. it was 
bestowed upon the writers for the edifi- 
cation of others, and like all graces it is 
specially attributed to God the Holy 
host. 
To a certain extent the Old Testament 


claims to be inspired. Thus the prophets | free 


constantly represent their own words as 
being in reality the oracles of God. Our 
Lord and his Apostles confirm this claim. 
Christ, for example, in Matt. xxii. 43, 
declares that David spoke “in the Spirit,” 
while St. Peter, Acts i. 16, and St. Paul, 
Acts xxviii. 25, use similar language. 
Ecclesiastical writers, from the time when 
the New Testament canon was first 

ised in the Church, speak in just 
the same way of the books which went 
to make it up. St. Irenæus regards 
(“ Adv. Heer.” iii, 14, 2) the influence of 
the Holy Ghost as extending to the 
least word in the gospels, for he main- 
tains that the divine Spirit directed St. 
Matthew in i. 18 to write the “ gene- 
ration of Christ” instead of the “ gene- 
ration of Jesus.” “The divine Scriptures,” 
‘‘ the divine oracles,” the Scriptures of 
God,” “ the Scriptures of the Lord,” are 
the usual phrases by which the Fathers 
exprees their belief in inspiration. The 
actual term apparently is of rare occur- 
rence in the early ages. However, in the 
Acts of the Martyr Speratus (Bolland. 17 
Jul. p. 214) we are told that when 
the proconsul asked him what the books 
were which Christians “read with ado- 
ration” (quos adoratis legentes), the 
saint replied that they were the four 
gospels, St. Paul's epistles, and all 
the divinely inspired teaching” (omnem 
divinitus inspiratam doctrinam). In the 
Symbol of Faith ” which was approved 
by Leo IX., and which is still used in 
the consecration of bishops as a test of 
orthodox belief, God is affirmed to be 
the “one author” of the Old and New 
Testaments. The same words (unus 
auctor) are repeated in the definitions of 
Florence (Bull “Cantate Domino”), and of 
Trent (Sess. iv. Decret, de Can. Ser.). 
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On the other hand the Vatican Council 
(cap. 2), comes nearer to the actual word 
“inspiration,” for it defines that the 
Bible was written “ Spiritu sancto in- 
spirante,” 

Moreover, the same council to which 
we referred last made the idea of in- 
spiration more precise and settled a 

uestion once debated among Catholics. 
he great Jesuit theologian Lessius, a 
man who has many titles to respect, was 
charged with maintaining that a book 
might justly claim to be inspired, although 
it been written by mere human 
industry, provided the Holy Ghost had 
afterwards declared by the mouth of the 
Church that the book in question was 
from error. His enemies said he 
looked upon the second book of Macha- 
beeus as a possible instance of such a book, 
and Bonfrére in his Preeloquia ” min- 
tained that such a case was at least 
possible. The view was condemned by 
the chief theological faculties of the day, 
and surely with good reason, for how can 
we call a book inspired if the Holy 
Ghost had no special connection with its 
origin and merely approved it when 
already written? This theory is now 
distinctly proscribed. The Church, accord- 
ing to the Vatican Council (loe. cit.), does 
not count books canonical because they 
were written naturally and afterwards 
approved by her, or because they contain 
revelation without error, but because 
they were inspired in the first instance 
and as such were committed to the 
Church. 

The common teaching of theologians 
helps us to understand the definitions 
which have just been given. ‘They dis- 
tinguish first of all between inspiration 
and the mere “ assistentia or assistance 


1 In a treatise by F. Kleutgen, appended to 
Schneemann's work on the Congregations de 
Auxiliis, it is clearly shown from the original 
documents in the archives of the Roman 
Jesuits that the doctrine of Lessius was mis- 
represented by his enemies at Louvain. He 
held that a book might be written by the 
impulse, but without the special assistance of 
the Holy Ghost, and then, if God testified that 
it was free from error, might have the au- 
thority of Holy Scripture. Ho did not suppose 
that the case had actually occurred. F. 
Kleutgen considers that there is still no defini- 
tion of the Church which expressly excludes 
this view; at the same time he considers it 
erroneous, on the ground that God cannot 
reasonably be called the author of books, 
if He merely impelled the writers to com- 

them, and did not actually assist and direct 
them in doing so. 


d G 
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of the Holy Ghost, the latter conveying a 
merely negative, the latter a positive idea. 
General councils have the “ assistentia ” 
of the Holy Ghost because He protects 
them from error in their decrees, although 
the Pope in convoking the council and 

roposing to it the subjects, may have 

n guided only by the ordinary motives 
of faith and reason. Inspiration implies 
over and above this protection a special 
impulse of the Holy Ghost to write, and 
to write on particular subjects. Next, a 
clear line must be drawn between reve- 
lation and inspiration. God reveals to 
the soul truths which it did not know 
before, without necessarily prompting the 
recipient to commit the revelation to 
writing; an inspired author has received 
the impulse to write, and is directed from 
above in his work, but it is not necessa 
that any new truths should be communi- 
cated to him. There is no reason to 
su that the author of the book e.g. 
of Esther received any revelation, 

In an inspired book there are evidently 
two factors—the natural powers of the 
writer on this side, and the impulse and 
direction of the Holy Ghost on that. 
The Church has not decided where the 
one factor ceases and the other begins to 
oe Holden, in his “ Analysis Fidei ” 
(1685), defended the extreme opinion 
that the Holy Ghost secured the writer 
from error only in matters of faith and 
morals. Others (and this opinion, which 
seems to find some support in the Fathers, 
found wide acceptance among the older 
Protestant theologians) have believed in 
what is known as verbal inspiration; 
they have argued as if the authors of the 
Biblical books were no more than scribes 
who wrote down the words which the 
Holy Ghost had dictated. If Holden’s 
theory sins against the received teaching 
and tradition, most certainly that of 
verbal inspiration! as it has just been 
explained sins against the most patent 
facts. Evidently, the style and method 


1 The Jesuit Kleutgen, in the treatise al- 
ready referred to, cites some of the greatest 
theologians of the Church against the theory 
that the Holy Spirit dictated the material 
words to the sacred author. Thus he quotes 
Suarez, De Fide, disp. 5, § 8, n. 8, 5, who 
maintains it is enough to believe that the 
Holy Spirit “ specially assisted him (the author 
of the inspired book, while writing) and kept 
him from all error and falsehood, and from all 
words which were not expedient.” To the 
same effect Bellarmin’s De Verbo Dei, lib. v. 
15; Melchior Canus, De Loc.,Theolng. lib. ii. 
ce. 17 et 18. 
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of the sacred writers is coloured through- 
out by their own individuality, and the 
differences in thought and language 
between Isaias and Ezechiel are utterly 

ve 


inexplicable if we them as pasei 
seats under a mechanics inspiration. 
St. Augustine in well-known words 
formulises the prevailing belief of the 
Church, without falling into the e a- 
tions of the theory that inspiration is 
mechanical. To those books, he says, 
“ which are already styled canonical, I 
have learned to pay such reverence and 
honour as most firmly to believe that 
none of their authors has committed an 
error in writing. If in that literature 
meet with anything which seems contrary 
to truth, I will have no doubt that it is 
only the manuscript which is faulty, or 
the translator who has not hit the sense, 
or my own failure to understand.” 
(Almost entirely from Kaulen, “ Einleit- 
ung in die heilige Schrift.” Part I. pp. 12 
seg. ). 

INSTALLATION (Low Lat. stal- 
lum, a stall). The actual visible estab- 
lishment (institutio corporalis) in the 
8 of an ecclesiastical dignity or 

nefice. In early times money often 
on such occasions; in one of the 

ovels Justinian forbids that any payment 
should be made on installation to the 
clergy of any church excepting only the 
great church at Constantinople. In 
another place he says that the custom, 
though intrinsically a bad one, is too 
firmly rooted to be destroyed; he there- 
fore decrees that twenty pounds of gold 


may be paid on installation by the patri- 
arch of any one of the five sees, Rome, 


Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and 
Jerusalem, if the custom is to that effect, 
but no more. The sum to be paid by a 
metropolitan or a bishop he limits to 
100 shillings for enthronisation, and 300 
shillings given to notaries and other 
officials. In spite of his apparent zeal 
for purity of election, Justinian was the 
first emperor who exacted payment for 
confirming the election of the Roman 
pontiffs ; this abuse was not removed till 
the time of Constantine Pogonatus. 

It was afterwards settled by the 
canon law that the fees paid on instal- 
lation, in any grade of orders, should 
never exceed one year’s profits of the 
benefice conferred. 

Installation, in the case of a bishop, is 
called enthronisation; it is the solemn 
entry into possession of his cathedral and 
episcopal residence on the part of the 
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newly consecrated bishop, who wears all 
his pontifical insignia on the occasion. 
When a bishop is consecrated in his own 
church, the enthronisation becomes iden- 
tified with the consecration; but when 
the latter rite has been performed in 
another diocese, then, “ according to the 
ancient tradition, the bishop, dressed in 
the garb of a P im, wìth his crosier in 
his hand, and the pastoral hat on his 
head, is received on arriving at the 
bo of his diocese, by the chapter 
and clergy of the cathedral city and 
district; by them he is escorted to some 
neighbouring church, where, after a 
short prayer, he is presented with the 
episcopal ornaments and insignia,and then 
conducted in solemn procession to the 
sound of bells into his cathedral, where 
he is welcomed with the anthem Ecce 
sacerdos magnus and the Te Deum, while 
he takes his seat on his throne, from the 
raised dais of which he imparts to the 
assembled throng his episcopal bene- 
diction. After this he is escorted to his 

ace, the cross being borne before 

3 ni : 


The installation of a canon is his 
solemn reception into a cathedral or 
collegiate chapter. In presence of the 
dignitaries and canons seated in the 
chapter- house the new titular, after being 
chorally vested, makes his profession of 
faith and takes the capitular oath. He 
is then admitted to his seat in chapter, 
and afterwards conducted into the church, 
and installed in his proper stall in the 
choir. 

In the case of a simple parish priest 
the installation is usually effected by a 
delegate from the bishop, who admits 
the new incumbent both to the spiritual 
and temporal rights of his benefice. In 
some countries a commissary attends on 
the part of the civil government, and 
admits him with certain formalities into 
the possession of his temporals. Thom- 
assin, “ Vetus et Nova,” &c., iii. 1, 56. 

INSTITUTE OF THE BLESSED 
VIRGIN MARY. (Dames Anglaises, 
“ English Ladies,” or “ English Virgins.”) 
As this appears to be the only religious 
order of purely English origin founded 
since the Reformation, we propose to 
trace its history in some degree of detail, 
aided by a series of papers which a 
peared in the Catholic periodical the 
“ Month.” These papers are entitled 
“ Passages from the Life of a Yorkshire 

1 Wetzer and Welte, art.“ Provision Can- 
onique.” 
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Lady,” and notify, while they partly 
anticipate, the publioeHion of a forth- 
coming work on the saintly foundress of 
the“ English Ladies.“ Mary Ward, the 
eldest daughter of Marmaduke Ward, of 
Givendale, near Ripon, a gentleman of 
d estate and ancient lineage, was born 
in 1685. Her parents were steadfast 
Catholics, and dedicated the child to the 
Blessed Virgin from her cradle. Those 
were days in which the professors of the 
ancient faith were continually harassed, 
and in danger of death, under the opera- 
tion of the penal laws; and it is not sur- 
prising to find the fervent child, who, 
there is reason to believe, never stained 
the grace of her baptism by mortal sin, 
growing up in the thought and with the 
burning desire of martyrdom. When she 
was about 15 or 16 years old, she began 
to long for the religious life. She was 
very beautiful, and projects were 
formed with a view to her Í 
many suitors sought her favour; but she 
resisted all solicitations, and with the 
assistance of Father Holtby, of the Societ 
of Jesus, left England and her father's 
house in 1606, and passed over to St. 
Omer. We are told that “ the description 
of the devotion of those of her sex abroad 
had drawn her to a foreign land.” At 
firat she entered the convent of Colettines 
at St.Omer, as a lay sister, and many duties 
of a kind for which she was little fitted 
were imposed upon her. In May or June 
1607, with the advice of the novice- 
mistress, and after having experienced, 
while in prayer on St. Gregory's day, a 
strong inward impulse, prompting her to 
found a convent of the order for English 
women exclusively, Mary quitted the 
Colettine convent. With the help of her 
confessor, Father Roger Lee, and the good 
bishop Blaise, of St. Omer, she obtained 
access to the Archduke Albert and his 
wife Isabella, and obtained from them 
the grant of a vacant piece of ground at 
Gravelines, and permission to build a 
house of English Poor Clares upon it. 
Many English ladies (for the persecution 
at home at that time caused numbers of 
Englishwomen to seek freedom and 
security in Catholic countries) joined her, 
and the new community was begun at 
Christmas 1607, in a large hired house at 
St. Omer, pending the erection of a con- 
vent at Gravelines. Mary procured from 
the Duchess of Feria, a member of the 
1 Vol. I. of the Life of Mary Ward, by 


Mary C. E. Chambers, ed. y Father Coleridge, 
has just appeared (Oct. 1882). 


GG? 
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English family of Dormer, a copy of the 
original rule of St. Clare. Against the 
wish of the bishop, who desired that 
Mary, having passed: what was equivalent 
to a noviciate as a lay-sister among the 
Colettines, should be professed at once, 
the Superior of the new institute insisted 
on her commencing as a novice in the 
usual way. Mary readily complied, and 
conformed with joy to the strictest obser- 
vances of the rule during the term of 
noviceship. However, on May 2, 1608, 
she received, while sitting at work, 
making “ girdles of St. Francis,” a sudden 
communication, as she believed it to be, 
the purport of which was that she “ was 
not called to the order of St. Clare, but 
to another vocation and employment.” 
Her confessor, when she made known to 
him what had happened within her, re- 
roved her with some severity. Being, 
owever, more and more convinced that 
she was called to another way, she left 
the Poor Clares in the spring of 1609 
having first made a vow of perpet 
chastity before her confessor, and also one 
of obedience to his directions, Her con- 
duct drew upon her censure from many 
quarters, and she was for a long time in 
great perplexity, but her confidence in 
God never wavered. Gradually the con- 
ception of a teaching order, recruited from 
the ranks of her Catholic countrywomen, 
not cloistered, nor under obedience to any 
other order, but living under the rule of 
the Society of Jesus, and bound by termin- 
able, not perpetual, vows, took form within 
her mind. She returned to England, and 
being joined by many postulants whom 
the force and purity of her character 
attracted to her, she founded the first 
community of the “English Virgins” at 
Spitalfields in 1611. A year or two later 
she returned to St. Omer, and there also 
succeeded in establishing a community. 
Before his death in 1616 Father Lee had 
come round to her views, and laboured 
effectually to procure the confirmation of 
her institute from Rome. A letter 
addressed to her by order of the Arch- 
duke in May 1613 sets forth the precise 
nature of her work. He says he has 
heard with pleasure that she and her 
companions are established at St. Omer, 
“where you receive and teach a number 
of young girls of your nation, in order 
that, after they have been well instructed 
in all that belongs to our holy faith, 
Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman, and 
carefully trained to virtue, they may be 
sent back to their parents, to be married 
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and bring up their children in the fear of 
God, they prefer to stay in our 
countries and become religious.” In 1616 
a letter came from Rome signed by 
Cardinal Lancellotti, the president of the 
Sacred Congregation of the Council, recom- 
mending the new community to the care 
of Bishop Blaise, and speaking of the 
poy of a formal confirmation at a 
uture day. In the years between 1613 
and 1627 Mary paid several visits to 
England, during one of which she was 
arrested and imprisoned by order of Arch- 
bishop Abbott, who said that “she did 
more than six Jesuits.” Details are 
wanting ; we are only told that “ sentence 
of death was passed upon her for religion, 
but that there was no execution, for fear of 
odium.” Probably the Spanish Ambas- 
sador, Gondemar, who saved the lives of 
many English Catholics in this reign by 
menacing the despicable king with the 
anger of his master, interfered on her 
behalf; something is said also of a large 
bribe foes by her relations. In 1617 she 
opened a second house at Liège ; and about 
the same time the Bishop of St. Omer 
wrote to Mary a “ public letter of ap- 
proval of the Institute, by which he con- 
stituted its members as religious.” At 
Liége she was protected by Ferdinand, 
the Prince Bishop, who loved to hear the 
music in the church of the English Ladies, 
and sometimes said Mass for them. Pope 
Gregory XV. (1621-3) gave her permis- 
sion to found houses of her Institute at 
Rome and in other Italian towns. In 
“ol 5 house at Munich. 
arges being brought against the purit 
of her faith, Urban III. ordered, in 1630 
that she should be examined, and that her 
houses should be (provisionally) closed. 
Through the intercession of the good 
Maximilian, Elector of Bavaria, the nuns 
were still allowed to continue the common 
life, under certain restrictions. The result 
of the examination was favourable to her, 
and Mary succeeded in obtaining a decision 
from Rome that the bull of 1630 closing 
her houses should be regarded as tacitly 
abolished ; but it was only in 1703, many 
years after her death (which happened in 
1645), that the Institute was again for- 
mally confirmed by Clement Since 
that time the succession in hercommunit 
has never failed; and at this day, accord- 
ing to the Month,” her order is “a very 
flourishing religious institute, largely in- 
strumental in the education of girls of 
all classes, in Bavaria, Hungary, Rou- 
mania, Italy, and other parts of the Con- 
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tinent,” and is “ commonly known as the 
institute of the ‘ English Virgins.’ ” 

The noble and valiant foundress im- 
printed the seal of perpetuity even on the 
community which she abandoned. The 
English Poor Clares, after she left them, 

rospered greatly at Gravelines, and sent 
forth several filiations. In the French 
Revolution the nuns had their full share 
of suffering, though they escaped the 
guillotine.“ Banished from France, they 
took refuge in England, and finally estab- 
lished themselves at Clare Abbey, near 
Darlington, ‘‘ which now represents the 


Gravelines foundation and those of its 
three daughter-houses.“ 

INTERCALARY YEAR. [See 
CALENDAR. | 


INTERDICT. 1. The interdictum of 
a Roman prætor was a decree pronounced 
between two litigants, ordering, or (more 
commonly), forbidding potting to be 
done. A banished man was also said to 
be interdicted from the use of fire and 
water in Italy (agua et igne ei inter- 
dictum est). Something of each of these 
notions—e.g. the prohibition of saying 
Mass, and the interdiction of the guilty, 
and often of the innocent also, from 
approach to the sacraments—appears in 
the ecclesiastical interdict, which is de- 
fined to be “an ecclesiastical censure, by 
which persons are debarred from the use 
of certain sacraments, from all the divine 
offices, and from Obristian burial.” ! 
Interdicts are divided into local, 
personal, and mixed. In the first kind a 
place is interdicted, so that no divine 
office may be celebrated or heard in it, 
either by the inhabitants or by strangers. 
By the second kind persons are inter- 
dicted, so as to be debarred from using 
the sacraments or exercising the functions 
pou in whatever place they may 
. By the mixed kind both place and 
persons are directly interdicted—ey. a 
city and its inhabitants. Again, each of 
the first two kinds may be either general 
or particular. A particular local interdict 
strikes a single locality—e.g. a church; 
a general one comprehends many localities, 
being pronounced against a kingdom, a 
province, or acity. A particular personal 
interdict strikes a single person; a general 
one of the same class 1s extended to a 
number of perseons—e.g. to all the people 
in a province, all the members of a uni- 
versity, all the monks in a conyent. 
A general interdict of the clergy in a 
country does not touch the religious 
1 Ferraris, “ Interdictum. ’ 
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orders in that country unless it be so 
expressed, or unless the intention to 
include them can be clearly inferred from 
the circumstances, and the same holds 
vice versed. Nor does a eral 
Bishops 


interdict of the clergy include 
unless it be so ex ; 

When a city 1s laid under an interdict 
its suburbs are understood to be included, 
even though they belong to a different 
diocese; otherwise the interdict might be 
rendered nugatory through the citizens 
being able to hear Mass, &c. in the 
suburban churches. In the same case 
the cathedral church no less than others 
is interdicted, and also the churches of 


ars. 

Interdicts are either imposed per 
modum pœnæœ, as a punishment for a 
ticular offence, in which case they 
for a prescribed period, and then cease— 
or per modum censurœ, as a weapon to 
beat down contumacious resistance to 
the laws and discipline of the Church. 
In this last case they ordinarily last till 
the resistance ceases, and the offender 
makes amends, and are then relaxed. 

Interdicts proceed either a jure, or 
ab homine, that is, either by operation of 
law or by the act of some one competent 
to impose them. Everyone who can ex- 
communicate or suspend can also inter- 
dict, except the superiors of monasteries, 
both because their jurisdiction is not 
local but perona and also because, if 
they had the power of interdicting, the 
effects of their action would extend to 
and damnify lay 8 who are not in 
any sense their subjects (subditi). 

The law declares persons or places 
interdicted in a great variety of cases. 
As instances may be given—hindrance of 
a Papal legate or nuncio from dischargi 
his duty, in which case all the dominions 
of the prince or State so hindering are 
interdicted; the burial of a heretic, 
knowingly, in a church, in which case 
the church is interdicted; appeal from 
the Pope by any university chapter or 
collere to a future general council, the 
result being the interdict of the offend- 
ing corporation; and the ill alien- 
ation of Church property by bishops or 
Ta anda thi persons might 

n order that innocent ns mig 
suffer as little as possible from the effects 
of an interdict the canon law gradually 
introduced mitigations. Baptism and con- 
firmation might administered to 
persons in danger of death; the sacra- 
ment of penance was opened to all but 
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those guilty of having caused the interdict 
(who could not approach it before having 
made satisfaction); marriage might 
celebrated, but without solemnities ; ordi- 
nations might be made if there was a 
deficiency of priests; ecclesiastics who 
had observed the interdict might be 
buried in the churchyard, but in silence ; 
one low Mass might be said every week, 
and High Mass might be sung on the five 
eat festivals of Christmas, Easter, 
itsunday, Corpus Christi, and the 
Assumption, the persons guilty of the 
interdict being carefully excluded. 

General interdicts are rarely mentioned 
in ecclesiastical history before the eleventh 
century, and for this three causes are 
assigned: 1. the comparatively stronger 
sense of religion in the Christian society 
of the earlier times, restraining a whole 
people from themselves falling into, or 
conniving at in their rulers, any notorious 
transgression; 2. the salutary dread of 
excommunication everywhere prevailing, 
so that that form of censure was sufficient 
of itself.to restrain offenders; 3. the 
general readiness of temporal princes in 
those times to aid the Church in main- 
taining her discipline. 

Non-catholic writers are prone to 
judge a 7 interdict according to the 
measure of what they deem its success. 
If the contumacy of the prince whom it 
strikes is overcome, the firmness and 

licy of the Pope are usually commended ; 

ut if, as has sometimes happened, it be 
not overcome, the inference drawn b 
such writers is that the increasing intelli- 
gence and civilisation of the have 
deprived the Papal thunders ” of their 
terrors, and that the time has come for 
disowning and abandoning the use of 
them for evermore. Such language shows 
an ignorance of the deep foundations on 
which the interdict, with other Church 
censures, rests. Our Lord gave the 
power of binding, as of loosing, to his 
Apostles, and He has never withdrawn it. 
But Jesus Christ did not tell them that 
whatever they should “ bind on earth ” 
should also be punished on earth, but 
that it should be “ bound also in heaven.” 
Through the dwindling of faith and the 
decay of virtue a people may sink so low 
as to countenance its rulers in resisting 
the Church; the rulers themselves may 
be atheists and disregard ecclesiastical 
censures; and all this may pass with 
„ impunity. What then? If 
the interdict or other censure be just, 
there is no real impunity; the sin of the 
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offender is “retained” in heaven as the 
priest has retained it on earth, and if he 


be | make not amends in this life he will 


have to make all the more amends in the 
next. Nevertheless the Church has with 
good reason suspended for a long time 
past the proclamation of these general 
censures ; lest, if the contumacious were 
to contemn them with impunity, and so 
gain an apparent triumph, the faith of 
the common people, already weak and 
assailed from many quarters, might be 
still more shaken and impaired. 

2. In canon law the term interdict is 
also used of a judicial order, in the sense 
familiar to the civil law, from which the 
threefold distinction into interdicts for 
restoring, obtaining, and retaining, and 
numerous other provisions are also bor- 
rowed. (Ferraris, Interdicta, Inter- 
dictum.) 

INTERSTICES (interstitia). The 
intervals which canon-law requires be- 
tween the reception of the various de- 
grees of orders. The Council of Trent 
recommends that even minor orders be 
conferred at intervals, so that the candi- 
date should have time to perfect himself 
in the theory and practice of each, before 

roceeding to the next; this, however, 
it leaves to the discretion of the bishops. 
After taking the last grade of minor 
orders, the Council requires the interval 
of a year before the candidate proceeds 
to the sub-diaconate, “unless necessity or 
the good of the Church should in the 
bishop’s judgment dictate a different 
course.” With the like salvo, it is pro- 
vided that a full year must elapse between 
the sub-diaconate and the diaconate, and 
the same period between the diaconate 
and the priesthood. This full year need 
not be the solar year of 365 days, but 
may be the ecclesiastical year, as from 
one Lent to another, or from one Pente- 
cost to another. A bishop cannot dis- 
pense with the interstices in ordaining 
candidates coming to him from another 
diocese, unless in their dimissorial letters 
[Drmıssorrars]) this privilege is allowed 
them. The members of religious orders 
can be ordained in many cases by virtue 
of special concessions obtained from the 
Holy See, without observing the inter- 
stices; this is notably the case with 
regard to the Society of Jesus. The 
non-observance of the interstices, on 
the part both of the ordinans and the 
ordinand, is a sin; but no penalty is 
affixed to it in the law. (Ferraris, Inter- 
stitia.) 
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IWTROIT. Words said in the Mass 
when the priest has finished the Confiteor 
and has ascended the altar. Le Brun and 
Benedict XIV. attribute the introduction 
of introits to Gregory the Great. The 
name refers either to the fact that it is 
said at the beginning or “entrance” of 
the Mass, or else to the practice of having 
the introit sung by the choir as the priest 
“entered to” the altar. 

The introit consists of an antiphon, 
Gloria Patri, and usually of a psalm, which 
it was once the custom to sing entire. 
But some introits, called by Durandus 
irregular, are taken from other parts of 
Scripture. Such are the Puer natus, on 
Christmas day, Spiritus Domini, on 
Pentecost, Viri Galilei, on the Ascension. 
Some few in our present Missal give verses 
from uninspired writers. Such are the 
Salve Sancta Parens, Gaudeamus omnes 
in Domino, Benedicta sit Sancta Trinitas. 
On Whit Sunday the verse of the introit 
is taken from the fourth (a hal) 
book of Esdras. The version of Scripture 
used in the introits is usually the Old 
Latin, not the Vulgate. 

The word for introit in the Ambrosian 
Mass is Ingressa, in the Mozarabic, Oar- 
thusian, Dominican, Carmelite Missals it is 
called Officium. 

Foal.) Th 555 5 

m. e invita psalm, i.e. Ps. 94, 
“Come let us . before the Lord, 
3 of Matins on all 
days except the Epip any and the last 
three days of Holy Week. The invita- 
torium has an antiphon, the whole of which 
is repeated six times, and the half three 
times, in the recitation of the psalm. ‘I'he 
recital of the invitatory psalm at the 
beginning of the divine office is prescribed 
in the rule of St. Benedict. Amalarius 
(anno 822) tells us that in his time the 
invitatory was used by the Romans in 
the dominical but not in the ferial office, 
so that the present practice on the three 
last days of Holy Week is a relic of the 
ancient use. The invitatory , with 
its antiphon, is omitted on the Feast of the 
a piany simply because Ps. 94 occurs in 
the third nocturn. Mystical reasons, e.g. 
detestation of Herod’s calling together the 
scribes, and again because the Magi came 
to adore Christ without invitation, are 
suggested by mediæval writers. 

IRISE CHURCH. In the fifth cen- 
tury Ireland was divided, as it was for 
centuries afterwards, into several small 
kingdoms. Some unknown preachers must 
have found their way into the country 
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even before the mission of Palladius, and 
converted some of the natives to the 
faith of Christ, for St. Prosper in his 
chronicle ees about 434), writes 
that Palladius was sent by Pope Celes- 
tine in 431 “ad Scotos in Christum cre- 
dentes,” to the Scots believing in Christ. 
No one now doubts that by Scots Prosper 
meant the natives of Ireland. This mis- 
sion of Palladius, who was deacon of the 
Roman Church, did not last long, and 
bore little fruit. So much we learn from 
the Book of Armagh (written before 700), 
with the additional fact that Palladius 
died in Britain on his return from Ireland. 

The general conversion of the Irish 
nation was reserved for St. Patrick, who 
was probably born at the place now called 
Kilpatrick on the Clyde, ! whence he was 
carried as a slave into the north of Ireland 
while stilla youth. The degradation and 
darkness of the inhabitants profoundly 
impressed his pure and generous heart, 
and from the time when he regained his 
liberty, at the age of twenty-one, he de- 
voted himself to the divine service, and 
the task of spreading the doctrines of sal- 
vation. After going through a course of 
study at Marmoutier and Lerins, he 
repaired to Rome. We next hear of him 
as accompanying St. Germanus and St. 
Lupus on their anti-Pelagian mission to 
Britain. Being selected by St. Germanus 
to preach the faith in Ireland, he went 
first—if we may accept the testimony of 
Probus*—to Rome to obtain the apo- 
stolic blessing. Celestine dying soon after, 
Patrick left Rome and journeyed towards 
Ireland. Hearing on his way of the death 
of Palladius, he went to St. Amatorex, 
who ordained him bishop. Landing in 
Ireland in 432, he attended the assembly 
of the Irish kings and chieftains held on 
the hill of Tara in that year. His recep- 
tion was not very encouraging ; however, 
he converted 1 and among others 
the father of St. Benignus, his immediate 
successor in the see of Armagh. 

St. Patrick fixed his principal resi- 
dence at Armagh, which became the pri- 
matial see of the island. In the course 
of his long career, extending beyond sixty 
years, he visited and converted the greater 
part of Ireland, and established bishoprics 
in all the provinces. Among his chief 

1 Dr. Moran, Bishop of Ossory, who for- 
merly leant to the opinion that the place was 
near Boulogne in France, has lately written 
convincingly in favour of the Scottish site. 

? Probus wrote a rife of St. Patrick in 
the tenth century; see O’Curry’s Materials of 
Ancient Irish History, 
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companions and assistants were Auxilius, 
Isserninus, and Secundinus. The Irish 
people received the gospel with extraordi- 
nary readiness. St. Patrick left few 
writings behind him; his “ Confession,” a 
kind of autobiography, is his chief work. 
We have also his circular letter against 
Coroticus, and the canons of a od 
which he held with Auxilius and Isser- 
ninus, about 453, to regulate Church dis- 
cipline. In his “ Confession ” he does not 
mention the Pope or the Holy See, and 
Beda, in his “ Ecclesiastical History,” is 
silent about St. Patrick’s mission. Hence 
Protestant writers have inferred that he 
had no mission from Rome, and preached 
a Christianity of his own, distinct from 
that of the Popes; in short, that he was a 
kind of Protestant. This hypothesis has 
been exploded by Dr. Lanigan, Bisho 
Moran, and otbers, who show that al- 
though St. Patrick, having a special 
object in view when he wrote the “Con- 
fession,” says nothing in it about Rome, 
yet the history of the early Irish Church 
is unintelligible unless we assume a close 
and filial relation to the Holy See to have 
existed from the first. ithin a cen- 
tury after St. Patrick, St. Columbanus, 
the great Irish missionary of the sixth 
century, said to the Pope, “ The Oatholic 
faith 1s held unshaken by us, as it was 
delivered to us by you, the successors of 
the holy Apostles.”' Another theory was 

ut forward by the learned Usher, the 

rotestant Archbishop of Armagh; it 
was that Ireland did not owe her Chris- 
tianity to Rome, nor even to St. Patrick, 
since she already 5 a hierarchy at 
the time when the saint arrived. But 
when che names of the bishops supposed 
to have belonged to this hierarchy—Ailbe, 
Declan, Ibar, Kieran, &c.—came to be ex- 
amined, Dr. Lanigan was able to prove 
that they were all posterior in date to St. 
Patrick.“ 

With respect to Beda, although it is 
true that he does not mention St. Patrick 
in bis Ecclesiastical History, the circum- 
stance— singular as it must be admitted 
to be—may perhaps be explained on the 
ground that he chose to confine himself 
strictly to the religious concerns of the 
Angles and Saxons. It is impossible to 
infer from it that Beda over the 
conversion of Ireland in silence, because 
he, a zealous adherent of Rome, disa 
proved of a work effected independently 


1 Moran, Essays on the Early Irish Church, 
2 Ibid. p. 40, 
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of Rome. Had he so felt, he would have 
studiously avoided speaking of St. Pat- 
rick in his other writings, as well as in his 
history. But the fact is that in both his 
“ Martyrologies,” Beda does give the 
name of St. Patrick. In the prose one, 
under March 17, he says, “ In Scotia, the 
birthday of the holy Patricius, bishop 
and confessor, who first in that count 
preached the gospel of Christ.” In his 
metrical martyrology, under the same 
day, he says, “ Patricius, the servant 
of the Lord, mounted to the heavenly 
court.” 

The death of the apostle of Ireland 
occurred in 493. The present sketch of 
the history of the Church in Ireland from 
that time to our own day will be divided 
into three periods: J, that of sanctity, 
learning, and missionary energy (49 
800) ; 2, that of invasions and usurpation, 
(800-1530) ; 3, that of persecution (1530- 
1829). The period commencing at the 
last-named date will be regarded by our 
descendants, if present appearances may 
be trusted, as an era of restoration. 

I. The Irish saints are divided by the 
national hagiographers into three classes. 
In the first, which consists of those of the 
earliest Christian age down to about 630, 
the principal figures are those of St. Pat- 
rick himself, St. Brigid of Kildare, St. 
Ibar, St. Declan, and St. Kieran. The 
second class, from 580 to 600, contains 
St. C n or Kevin, the two Brendans, 
Jarlath of Tuam, and the great St. Co- 
lumba or Columbkill. The third class, 
whose period is from 600 to about 660, 
contains St. Maidoc, the first Bishop of 
Ferns ; St. Colman of Lindisfarne, Ultan, 
Fursey, &c. The first class, in the words 
of the ancient authority quoted by Dr. 
Lanigan,' “blazes like the sun, the 
second like the moon, the third like the 
stars .. . the first most holy, the second 
very holy, the third holy.” 

That learning, in all the branches 
then known, was eagerly followed by 
Irish students from the time of the con- 
version, is a fact of which there is abun- 
dant evidence. A copious literature 
sprang up, consisting of monastic rules, 
tracts on ritual and discipline, homilies, 
prayers, hymns, genealogies, martyrolo- 

ies in prose and verse, and lives of saints. 
his literature, as was to be expected, 
was partly composed in the vernacular 
and partly in Latin; but the bulk of it 
was in the Gaelic. The extant remains 
are still considerable; that they are not 
1 History of the Church of Ireland, ii. 880. 
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yet more copious is explained by Professor 
O'Curry in a remarkable passage, which 
will be cited in a different connection 
further 95 N 

The Engli a bears ungrudgi 
testimony to the high ee 
Irish missionaries who had laboured in 
Northumbria, and to the general belief in 
the excellence of the Irish schools. The 
whole solicitude of those teachers,” he 
says, was to serve God, not the world; 
their one thought was how to train the 
heart, not how to satisfy the appetite.”! 
The special excellence of the Irish schools 
was the interpretation of Scripture ; thus, 
about 650, Agilbert, a French bishop, 
resided a long time in Ireland “ for the 
sake of reading the Scriptures.”* Some 
years later (664) it became a common 
practice with the Northumbrian thanes 

to visit Ireland, either with a view to 
greater advance in the spiritual life, or 
for the sake of biblical knowledge, divine 
lectionis.” These last would go from 
place to place, attending the cells of the 
different masters; and so generous were 
the natives, that they provided for 
them all “their daily food free of cost, 
books also to read, and gratuitous teach- 
ing. 

The missionary energy of the Irish 
Church, commencing with a little island 
off the coast of Mull, which it made a 
basis for further operations, ended by 
embracing France, Switzerland, and Italy 
within the scope of its charity. St. Co- 
lumba, of whom Montalembert in his 
“Monks of the West” has given to the 
world a graphic portraiture, founded the 
monastery of Hy or Iona in 563, chiefly 
with a view to the conversion of the Picts 
dwelling in the north of Scotland. For 
more than 280 years Iona continued to 
flourish, and was a centre of pure religion, 
education, art, and literature to all the 
surrounding countries, Here, as in a 
“ sacred storehouse,” rest the bones of 
not a few Irish, Scottish, and Norwegian 
kings. It was devastated by the Danes in 
795, and the monks were dispersed a few 
years later. From Jona the monk Aidan, 
at the invitation of king Oswald, came into 
Northumbria, the Angles of which were 
still ‘mostly Pagans, and founded in 633 
a 5 the isle of Lindisfarne, of 
which he me the first bishop. To 
him and his successors the conversion of 

1 Hist. Ecel. iii, 26. 

3 Ibid. iii. 7. 

3 Ibid. iii. 27. 

4 Shaksp. Macbeth, Act II. sc. 4. 
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the northern English was chiefly due. 

Lindisfarne in its turn became a great 

school of sacred learning and art, and its 

bishopric ultimately into the palatine 
Durham. In East 


see O Anglia the Irish 
St. Fursey assisted Felix the Burgurdian 
in the conversion of the natives; in Wessex 


the Irish Maidulf founded the great con- 
vent of Malmesbury. In the sixth and 
seventh centuries Irish missionaries were 
active in France: Fridolin restored re- 
ligion at Poictiers, and recovered the relics 
of St. Hilary ; St. Fursey founded a mon- 
astery at Lagny; St. Fiacre settled at 
Paris; and Oolumbanus founded in Bur- 
gundy the historic monastery of Luxeuil. 

Switzerland the name of the town and 
canton of St. Gall perpetuates the memory 
of an Irish anchorite, who in 613 planted 
a cross near a spring in the heart of a dense 
forest, south of the lake of Constance, and 
by despising the world drew the world to 
him. Bobbio, in Italy, was the last founda- 
tion and resting-place of St. Columbanus, 
In Germany, the Irish Fridolin, the hero 
of many a tender Volkslied and wild 
legend, was probably the first apostle of 
the Alemanni in Baden and Suabia.“ 

The well-known controversy respecting 
the right observation of Easter, which 
raged in the seventh and eighth centuries 
between those who had received a Roman 
and an Irish training respectively, turned 
on the fact that the Irish Church, from its 
isolation in the far west, and the diffi- 
culties of communication with the centre 
of unity, had fallen somewhat behindhand 
in ecclesiastical science, and not adopted 
the improved methods of calculation which 
had come into force in Latin Christendom 
generally.“ After there had been time for 
a full discussion and comparison of views, 
the Irish gradually came round to the 
better practice. At a synod held at Old 
Leighlin, in 630, a letter having come 
from Honorius I., the Roman cycle and 
rules for computing Easter were adopted 
in all the south of Ireland. At Iona and 
in the north of Ireland the necessary 

1 Art. Fridolin,” by Hefele, in Wetzer 
and Welte. 

2 The erroneous practice was not that of 
the Quartodecimans [ EASTER, CYCLE], for the 
Irish always waited for Sunday before cele- 
brating the feast; it consis in keeping 
Easter from the fourteenth to the twentieth 
day of the first month, instead of from the 
fifteenth to the twenty-first ; the consequence 
being that when Sunday fell on the fourteenth, 
Easter began to be kept on the evening of the 
thirteenth day, that is before the occurrence of 
the Paschal full moon. 

5 Lanigan, ii. 889. 
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Change was deferred for many years. 
Adamnan, Abbot of Hy, laboured hard 
between 701 and 704 to introduce the 
Roman Easter, and met with considerable 
success, But the decisive adoption of it 
at Hy is said to have been due to the per- 
suasions of St. Egbert, about 716.! 
II. Period of Invasions.— The Danes 
(called ‘‘Ostmen ” by the Irish), appeared 
on the Irish coasts about the end of the 
eighth century. Wherever they came, 
they desecrated churches, burnt monas- 
teries, destroyed books, pictures, and sculp- 
tures; murdered priests, monks, and poets. 
To the ferocity of the wild beast they 
joined the persevering energy of the 
Teuton; their arms were better than those 
of the Irish, and perhaps they had more 
skill in handling them. Confusion and 
lamentation were soon in every part of 
the island. Men, after a while, seeing the 
continued success of these odious P 
began to doubt of Providence, and to 
grow slack in faith. Sauve gui peut be- 
came the general feelmg, and the gene- 
rosity towards the Church of the converts 
of the of St. Patrick underwent a 
selfish but not unnatural reaction in their 
descendants. ‘‘ When foreign invasion 
and war had cooled down the fervid de- 
votion of the native chiefs, and had dis- 
tracted and broken up the long-established 
reciprocity of good offices between the 
Church and the State, as well as the 
central executive controlling power of the 
nation, the chief and the noble began to 
feel that the lands which he himself or 
his ancestors had offered to the Church, 
might now, with little impropriety, be 
taken back by him, to 5 applied to 55 
own purposes, quieting his conscience 
the . of the case. 2 The beautiful 
Glendalough, founded by St. Kevin about 
540, being near the sea, was peculiarly ex- 
posed to Danish assault; but not one of 
the principal monasteries— Armagh, Kil- 
dare, Clonmacnoise, Slane, &c.—esca 
destruction at one time or other. Dublin 
of which the Irish name is“ Ath-cliath 
became a Danish city. From time to time 
the invaders were heavily defeated — as in 
the battle of Clontarf (1014) when the 
victorious Brian Boru fell in the hour 
of victory. Gradually they adopted 
Christianity, lost their national language, 
and were blended with the natives, never 
having, as in England, succeeded in sub- 
jecting the whole island to their rule. 

In the course of the twelfth century, 

1 Bed. Hist. Eccl. v. 22. 
2 O' Curry, Materials, &c. p. 843. 
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‘the power of the O Neils of Ulster, who 


for a long period been over-lords of 
the whole of Ireland, declined, and the 
O’Connors of Connaught attempted to 
take their place. But it was a weak and 
wavering sovereignty, and the kings of 
the five petty kingdoms were continually 
plotting, combining, and making war one 
against another. A state of general in- 
security and lawlessness was the natural 
result; and though the faith of the people 
remained intact, moral disorder in every 
form was rampant, and the discipline of 
the Church was often set at nought. The 
clergy, probably for the sake of greater 
stability and safety, tended to cluster 
together under some monastic rule; and 
the laity, abandoned to themselves, fell 
& prey to gross superstitions and excesses. 
The Popes, by sending legates, and writing 
admonitory letters from time to time, 


, | attempted to reform the state of society. 


In the first half of the twelfth century a 
werful influence for good was exerted 
y the admirable sanctity of St. Malachy, 
who died at Clairvaux under the eyes of 
St. Bernard, in 1148, and whose life was 
written by his great friend. The state of 
things at Armagh, when Malachy was 
elected to the primacy in 1125, is a good 
illustration of the disorder which pervaded 
the Irish Church. A certain powerful 
family had for more than two hundred 
bal claimed the primatial chair as a 
ereditary possession ; for fifteen genera- 
tions. they had made good their claim; 
and of these fifteen occupants of the see 
only six were in holy orders, the rest 
being married laymen, who, though they 
did not presume to exercise the sath a 
functions, enjoyed the title and emolu- 
ments of the bishopric.' Celsus, the last 
of the series, being a good man, procured 
the election of St. Malachy as his succes- 
sor; but the family resented this intrusion 
on their “rights,” and presented to the 
see one of themselves, Maurice by name, 
upon the death of Celsus. For sake 
of peace, St. Malachy waited five years 
before entering Armagh; on the death of 
Maurice, in 1133, he waa peaceably in- 
stalled. In 1138 the saint visited Rome 
where the Pope, Innocent II., received 
him with the highest honour, and ap- 
pointed him his legate in Ireland, Hi 
zeal, but still more his saintly example, 
effected a salutary change in the northern 
arts of Ireland, where, having obtained 
eave to resign the primacy, he spent the 


1 Lingard, Hist. of Eng. ii. 89. 
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last ten years of lis life as bishop of the 
small see of Down. 

At-the beginning of his reign, Henry IL 
had obtained the approbation of Pope 
Adrian IV., an Englishman, for bis pro- 
ject of entering Ireland, ostensibly with a 
view to extirpating vice and ignorance 
among the natives, and attacking the 
island more closely to the see of St. Peter. 


Of this bull Henry made no use for many 
the same class 


ears, and the actual invasion of Ireland 
ty Strongbow and other Norman knights 
was in a manner accidental. For several 
generations things went on much as before; 
the English power was confined to the 
„Pale, or strip of conni on the eastern 
coast; in the rest of Ireland the native 
princes, though they often recognised an 
ill-defined over-lordship in the English 
kings, reigned practically after their own 
fashion. Outside the Pale, Brehon, not 
feudal law prevailed. One benefit, at 
least, resulted: the Normans were great 
builders; and noble churches of stone soon 
covered the land. It is true that in this 
reform they were preceded by St. Malachy, 
who had built a church of stone at Bangor, 
near Oarrickfergus, to the great amaze- 
ment of the natives, who had, till then, 
seen only their own ingeniously constructed 
edifices of timber and wickerwork. 

Three great Irish synods were held in 
the twelfth century. At the first, that of 
Kells (1152), at which a Roman cardinal 
presided, the metropolitan dignity of the 
three sees of Cashel,! Dublin, and Tuam 
was solemnly recognised ; but the primacy 
over the whole island was still reserved 
to Armagh. At the second, that of Cashel 
(1172), held immediately after the inva- 
sion, Church property was declared to be 
exempt from the exactions of the chief- 
tains, the regular payment of tithes was 
enjoined, and it was ordered that all 
matters of ritual should be arranged in 
future “ agreeably to the observance of the 
Ohurch of England —in other words, ac- 
cording to Roman usage. The third synod, 
that of Dublin (1186), passed several 
canons of ritual; it is chiefly noted for a 
sermon, preached before it by Gerald de 
Barri, or Cambrensis, in which, while 
praising the orthodoxy and the continency 
of the Irish clergy, he lamented that too 
many of them were addicted to intem- 
perance. 

Many of the English and Normans 
who settled in Ireland after the invasion 

1 Cashel was already regarded as a metro- 
politan see as early as 1111, and its bishops 
exerted corresponding powers to some extent; 
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adopted by degrees the dress, customs, 
and laws of the natives, and became no 
less intractable than they in their attitude 
towards the English government. An 
effort was made to stop this process b 
the Statute of Kilkenny (1867 , whic 
made it treasonable for those of English 
descent to marry, or enter into the rela- 
tion of fosterage, or contract spiritual 
affinity with the natives; and forbade to 
on pain of forfeiture of 
property, the adoption of an Irish name, 
or the use of the Irish language, dress, 
or customs. But this statute was to a 
great extent inoperative, and from the 
date of its enactment to the time of 
Henry VIII. there were two parties in 
continual opposition to the government, 
the “English rebels,” and the Irish 
enemies.” The demarcation between 
English and Irish which the civil go- 
vernment thus did its utmost to maintain, 
was partially introduced, and with the 
most unhappy results, into the adminis- 
tration of Church affairs. In the coun- 
ties of the Pale it was scarcely possible 
for an ecclesiastic of Irish race to obtain 
preferment. The invasion by the Scots 
under Edward Bruce in 1315, though 
ultimately defeated, caused great con- 
fusion, and called forth during its con- 
tinuance many tokens of sympathy from 
the Irish clergy. This, says Mr. Malone, 
was made a pretext for “throwing off 
the mask, ! and under colour of disloyalty 
Irishmen were excluded from all the 
higher dignities and benefices. Yet it 
would appear that this exclusion could 
not have extended much beyond the Pale ; 
for if we examine the lists of bishops occu- 
pying the Irish sees in 1350, we find that 
out of thirty-three names, eighteen are 
certainly Irish, thirteen English, while 
two may be doubtful. All through this 
time of confusion and disunion a strong 
religious feeling was abroad, animating 
the men of both races alike, and direct- 
ing them to common objects. In the 
thirteenth century we hoar of 170 mon- 
asteries being founded; about 55 in the 
fourteenth; and about 60 in the fif- 
teenth. Two unsuccessful attempts were 
made to found universities: one at Dublin 
(1320) by Archbishop Bicknor; the 
other at Drogheda, by the Parliament 
which sat there in 1465. 

III. Period of Persecution. By the 


in 1140 it was formally recognized as such by 
Innocent II. at the request of St. Malachy 
Canigen, iv. 20). 

1 Church History of Ireland, ch. ix. 
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aid of Brown, the Archbishop of Dub- 
lin, an Englishman, who had embraced 
the Lutheran opinions, He VII. 
had some success in imposing his doc- 
trine of the royal supremacy on the 
Irish cle Under Mary all pr 
in this direction was reversed. oon 
after the accession of Elizabeth, in 1560, 
a ked Parliament was convened at 
Dublin which passed an Act of Uniform- 
ity, declaring the royal supremacy over 
the Church, and imposing the Protestant 
Prayer-book. By many Protestant writ- 
ers’ it has been maintained that the 
bishops, with the exception of two, either 
approved of, or acquiesced in the new 
order of things, and that the people for 
many years frequented the churches 
where the English service was performed. 
The falsehood of all such statements has 
been ex by the Bishop of Ossory.? 
The real state of the case appears to 
have been this. The Archbishop of Dublin, 
Curwin, conformed to Protestantism, and 
O'Fihel, Bishop of Leighlin, did the same. 
The conduct of four bishops (Ossory, 
Ferns, Cork, and Olonfert) is more or 
less suspicious. The remainder of the 
Irish hierarchy, viz. the Archbishops of 
Cashel and Tuam (the see of Armagh 
was vacant), two bishops holding sees 
in the Pale (who were deprived by the 
government), and sixteen other bishops 
of suffragan sees, remained faithful to 
their canonical obligations. As these 
bishops died, or as, in the course of the 
Elizabethan wars, the government was 
able to consolidate its power in the re- 
moter parts of Ireland, the cathedrals, 
Church lands, and other Church property 
were made over to Protestant’ bishops 
and ministers appointed under the Act 
of Uniformity. e Catholic Bishop of 
Kilmore, Richard Brady, was expelled 
from the see so late as 1585. The Holy 
See did all that it could to support the 
oppressed Church of Ireland, and animate 
the clergy to meet their sufferings with 
an unbending fortitude. A nuncio was 
sent to reside at Limerick, money and 
arms were liberally provided, the inter- 
vention of Spain solicited, and Irish 
ecclesiastics visiting Rome welcomed and 
assisted. Except in the case of Dublin, 
the seat of the Anglo-Irish government, 
where the see was left vacant for many 
years from the absolute impossibility of 
1 Bishop Mant, Dean Murray, &c. 
Episcopal Succession in Ireland. See also 
an article in the Con ary Review, for May 
1880, on Dr. Littledale,” &c. 
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any prelate residing there in safety, the 
successions of bishopa in all the [iah 
sees appear to have been arly main- 
tained through all the period of perse- 
cution. 

The cause of learning, to which the 
Irish Church had been ever devoted, 
could not but suffer in this prolo 
conflict. Before the change of religion 
in England there had been some encourag- 
ing signs of progress in the reconciliation 
of the races through the influence of a 
common interest in intellectual pursuits. 
Among the distinguished Oxford students 
of the first thirty years of the sixteenth 
century, a considerable proportion were 
Irishmen,’ and it is impossible to doubt 
that had peace and religious unity been 
preserved, this resort to the English uni- 
versities would have gone on increasing 
until it bore its natural fruit in the 
establishment of a great university on 
Irish soil. The change of religion in 
England cut off the supply of Irish 
students; Catholicism became a perse- 
cuted creed; and the effect on learning— 
its professors, seats, implements, and 
productions—may be understood from 
the following vigorous p “ From 
about the year 1530, in the reign of the 
English king Henry VIII., to the year 
1793, the priests of Ireland were ever 
subject to 55 suppression, dis- 
persion, and expatriation, according to 
the English law; their churches, mo- 
nasteries, convents, and private habita- 
tions were pillaged and wrested from 
them; and a Vandal warfare was kept 
up against all that was venerable and 
sacred of the remains of ancient lite- 
rature and art which they d. 
When, therefore, we make search for the 
once extensive monuments of learning 
which the ecclesiastical libraries contained 
of old, we must remember that this shock- 
ing system continued for near 300 years ; 
and that during all that long period the 
clergy—the natural repositories of all the 
documents which belonged to the history 
of the Church—were kept in a continual 
state of insecurity and transition, often 
compelled to resort to the continent for 
education, often forced to quit their homes 
and churches at a moment’s notice, and 
fly for their lives, in the first instance to the 
thorny depths of the nearest forest or the 
damp shelter of some dreary cavern, until 
such time, if ever it should come, as they 
could steal away to the hospitable shores 

1 See the list in Wood's Athena Oron, 
Wood does not go farther back than 1500. : 
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of some Christian land on the continent 
of Europe.” ! 

Under James I. and Charles I., the 
Oatholic clergy having been now strip 
of all their property, and the laity of a 
considerable portion of theirs, some 
toleration was extended by the govern- 
ment to Catholic worship. The terrible 
rising of 1641 was the commencement of 
a war of eleven years, ending with the 
surrender of Galway in 1662. Innocent 
X. sent the Archbishop of Fermo (Rin- 
uccini) as his nuncio to Ireland in the 
autumn of 1645, with considerable su 

lies of arms and money. Unfortunately 

issension arose in the national ranks; a 
moderate section of the clergy, with most 
of the Catholic gentry and laity, were for 
aiding the King against the Parliament, 
and not exacting from him very stringent 
conditions; but the bulk of the population, 
supported by the nuncio and the inferior 
clergy, were for turning the war into a 
struggle for complete religious freedom 
and national independence. Cromwell 
transported his victorious army to Ireland 
in 1649, and by several successful sieges, 
followed by bloody military executions, 
broke the strength of the resistance. 
The conquest of the island was completed 
by his lieutenants. The sufferings of the 
Irish clergy during, and still more after, 
the war were indescribable. Bisho 
O’Brien of Emly was executed by Ireton“s 
order (1651) after the fall of Limerick. 
Bishop Egan of Ross was murdered by 
Ludlow’s soldiers in 1650. In the same 
year Bishop McMahon of Clogher, being 
in command of a body of Irish troops, 
fell into the hands of the Puritans, and, 
though quarter had been promised, was 
hanged. A letter of Dr. Burgatt, after- 
wards Archbishop of Cashel, written in 
1667, says that in the persecution begun 
by Cromwell “more than 300 [clergy] 
were put to death by the sword or on the 
seaftold ; more than 1000 were 
sent into exile, and among these all the 
surviving bishops,” except the Bishop of 
Kilmore, who was too old to move.? The 
Puritan soldiers put every priest to death 
whom they fell in with; and yet so close 
a tie of affection bound the clergy to their 
native land and their people, that even in 
1658, about the worst time of all, there 
were upwards of 150 priests in each pro- 
vince.“ The regular clergy were no better 

1 O’Curry’s Materials, &c. p. 355. 

2 Moran, Hist. Sketch of the Persecutions 


under Cromwell (1862), p. 82. 
5 Ib. p. 98. 
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off; the Acts of the General Chapter of 
the Dominican Order held at Rome in 
1656, mention that out of 600 friars who 


ped | were in the island in 1646 not a fourth 


part were left, and of forty-three con- 
vents cf the order, not one remained 
standing.’ All these horrors the Puritans 
pretended to justify, as done in retalia- 
tion for the massacre of Protestants in 
1641. That a great number of persons 
were cruelly put to death at the time of 
that rising 1s undeniable; but, as Lingard 
points out,“ the main object pursued was 
not the murder of Protestants, but the 
recovery of the confiscated lands. He sig- 
nificantly adds, That they [the Irish] 
suffered as much as they inflicted cannot 
be doubted.” 

The exiles, both priests and laity, were 
cast on the French coast in astate of such 
utter destitution, that, but for prompt and 
ample relief, many must have perished. 
Happily, a saint was at hand to help them. 
St. Vincent of Paul, filled with compas- 
sion for these victims of war and fanati- 
cism, collected money and clothing for 
them, and provided them all with homes 
and shelter; he even sent considerable 
supplies to Ireland.“ The Bishop of Ossory 
also gives detailed proof of the unwearied 
solicitude of the Holy See, for many years 
after the Cromwellian invasion, in pro- 
curing succours of every kind for the Irish 
Catholics, and itself aiding them with 
money to the utmost of its power.* 

e Act of Settlement (1660) legalised 
the Cromwellian spoliations; but the 
Catholic worship was tolerated all through 
the reign of Charles II. At the Revolu- 
tion, the Irish espoused the cause of their 
king, who, whatever quarrel the English 
might have with him, had done Ireland 
no wrong. Neither the letter nor the 
prit of the constitution enjoined that 
the Irish Parliament and people should 
change their king whenever it might suit 
the English people to change theirs, But, 
in the abserce of effectual aid from abroad, 
the superior resources of the stronger 
nation crushed the resistance of the weaker; 
and a period commenced for the Irish 

1 Moran, op. cit. p. 74. 

2 Hist. of Engl. vii. app. note nan, 

5 Moran, op. cit. p. 52. 

4 About 1688, 72,000 francs a year were 
supplied by Rome for the support of the Irish 
secular clergy and laity. In 1699 the Pope 
sent to James Il., at St. Germain’s, 58,000 
francs for the Irish ecclesiastics exiled that 
year. From about 1750 to 1800 the Popes 
sent the Irish bishops a hundred Roman 
crowns a year in aid of Catholic poor schools. 
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Church and people sadder than any that 
had preceded it. The writings of Burke, and 
—among recent publications—Mr. Lecky’s 
“History of the Eighteenth Oentury,” 
paint in detail the picture of Ireland 
ruined and outraged by the penal laws. 
Whatever iniquitous law and crafty ad- 
ministration could devise to destroy the 
faith of the people was tried during the 
loomy century which began at the Revo- 
ution, but all to no effect. The ill-success 
of the American war la ye the English 
government to propose the first relaxation 
of the penal laws in 1778. From that 
time the Irish Church has been step by 
step regaining ortions and fragments of 
the rights of which she was deprived in 
the sixteenth century. The Protestant 
Church was disestablished in 1869. The 
last twenty years have seen the island 
covered with beautiful religious edifices— 
cathedrals, parish churches, convents, col- 
leges, Ke. Of such a people it may be 
justly said, In much experience of tribu- 
ation they have had abundance of joy, 
and their very deep poverty hath abounded 
unto the riches of their simplicity.” ? 
The following is a list of the Irish 
sees, of which four are metropolitan and 
twenty-four suffragan :— 


Province of Armagh. 
Armagh Meath 
Derry Clogher 
Dromore Raphoe 
Down and Connor Ardagh 
Kilmore 
Province of Dublin. 
Dublin Ossory 
Kildare and Leighlin Ferns 
Province of Cashel. 
Cashel and Emly Waterford and Lismore 
Cork Cloyne 
Killaloe Ross 
Limerick Kerry 
Province of Tuam. 
Tuam Elphin 
Achonry Galway 
Kilmacduagh and Kil- Clonfert 
fenora Killala 


Miired Abbot: The Most Rev. the Abbot of 
Mount Melleray, Cappoquin. 


(Lanigan, “ Ecclesiastical Ilistory of 
Ireland,” 1829; Plowden, “ Historical Re- 
view of the State of Ireland,” 1803; Malone, 
“ Church History of Ireland,” 3rd edition, 
1880; Moran [Bishop of Ossory], “ Spici- 
legium Ossoriense: Essays on the 
Origin, Doctrine, and Discipline of the 
carly Irish Church,” 1864; “ Historical 
Sketch of the Persecutions suffered by the 
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| Catholics of Ireland under Cromwell and 


the Puritans ” [1862].) 

IRISH COLLEGE. The munificent 
Pontiff to whom the English College owed 
its foundation—Gregory XIII.—contem- 

lated a similar institution for Ireland ; 
ut on mature consideration he judged 
that whatever portion of the Papal reve- 
nues could be spared to aid that injured 
people would be better spent in sending 
them money and arms, at a time when 
they were engaged in a deadly struggle 
with their heretical oppressors, than in 
any other way. His original desire was, 
however, carried out by his nephew the 
Cardinal Ludovico Ludovisio, who in 
1628 founded a college near the Piazza 
Barberini for the instruction of Irish 
theological students, who were afterwards 
to return to their own land, and do their 
best to keep alive the flame of 5 
among their 35 countrymen. The 
celebrated Irish Franciscan Fr. Luke 
Wadding, the historian of his order, was 
the first rector of the college, which 
opened with six students, and a dotation 
of fifty scudi per month. Oardinal Ludo- 
visio by his will bequeathed to it a 
large vineyard at Castel Gandolfo, and a 
thousand scudi of annual rent; he further 
directed that its management should be 
transferred to the hands of the Society 
of Jesus. A permanent site for the 
college was found near the convent of the 
Dominican nuns of the Annunziata. 
The students attended lectures at the 
Collegio Romano [Roman CoLLEeB]. 

The college remained under Jesuit 
management till 1773, when the order 
was suppressed; from that time to the 
date of the French invasion—when it 
shared in the general ruin which fell on 
all the Roman colleges—it was governed 
by an Irish rector assisted by three or 
four secular priests of that nation. In 
1826 it was restored by Leo XII. who 
placed it in a suitable building near the 
church of S. Lucia de’ Ginnasi, with 
Mgr. Blake for its first rector. Soon 
afterwards it was arranged that the 
Cardinal Prefect of Propaganda pro tem. 
should always be the protector of the 
college. Card. Cappellari, afterwards 
Gregory XVI., who thus became their 
protector, conceived a singular affec- 
tion for this Irish community and loaded 
it with favours. In 1886 he paid a 
formal visit to the college, while Paul 
Cullen, afterwards Cardinal Archbishop 
of Dublin, was rector; and in the same 
year he made over to it the monastery 
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and church of S. Agata alla Suburra, As 
another proof of his regard, he granted 
to the students the privilege of carry- 
ing in the annual procession of Corpus 
Christi the staves of the baldacchino 
under which the Pope carries the Blessed 
Sacrament, from the end of the colonnade 
in the piazza of St. Peter’s tu the great 
gate of the Accoramboni palace. 

ITE MISSA EST. The meaning 
of the word Missa is discussed under 
Mass. Here it may suffice to say, that 
after the Gospel the catechumens were 
dismissed by the deacon with the words, 
Ite Missa eat; Go, you are dismissed, liter- 
ally “a dismissal is made;” and that the 
same formula was repeated at the end of 
the whole Mass. In the liturgies of St. 
James, St. Basil, and St. Chrysostom, we 
find the form “Let us go in the peace of 
Christ,” the people answering “In the 
name of the Lord.” ‘“ Benedicamus 
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Domino” is substituted in Masses of 
ferias and Sundays in the penitential 
seasons, Requiescant in pace” in Masses 
of the dead, use these Masses were 
followed by penitential prayers, and by 
the absolution at the tomb, for which the 
eople waited. (Benedict XIV., “De 
Mise.” Hefele, “ Beiträge.“) 
ITINERARY (Itinerarium). A 
form of prayer consisting of the canticle 
Benedictus, with an antiphon, “preces,” 
and two collects, intended for the use of 
clerics when setting out on a journey, and 
placed for their convenience at the end of 
the Breviary. The collects are found in 
the Gregorian Sacramentary. The itiner- 
ary is not inserted in the older Breviaries. 
But Gavantus refers to an ancient Ponti- 
fical which contains an itinerary for 
prelates rather longer than ours but very 
similar. (Gavant. tom. 11, § 69, cap. 6). 


J 


JACOBINS. The Dominicans had 
before the Revolution three convents in 
Paris, of which the chief was that of 
St. James (Lat. Jacobus), in the Rue St. 
Jacques. This was considered the princi- 

ouse of their order in France, and 

m it French preaching friars were 
called Jacobins. Tbe second of their 
houses at Paris was in the Rue St. Honoré, 
between the church of St. Roch and the 
Place Vendôme; before the Revolution it 
had a noviciate and a library of thirty-two 
thousand volumes. The Club Breton, con- 
taining the ablest and most dangerous men 
in the National Assembly, began to hold 
its sittings in the library of the convent 
in the Kue St. Honoré in 1789; hence 
their name was soon changed to Club 
Jacobin. Later on, the church was used 
as a place of meeting, and many of the 
worst infamies and atrocities of the Re- 
volution were there debated and decided 
on. 

JACOBITE CHRISTIANS. A 
name given to the Monophysites in Meso- 
potamia, Syria, Kurdistan, and East India, 
who are subject to the heretical Patriarch 
of Antioch. In 1850 they were said to 
number about 80,000. 

They call themselves Surigani, or 
Syrian Christians ; the name Jacobite, by 
which they are commonly known, is de- 
rived from Jacob or James, a monk of 
Phasilta near Nisibis, and a disciple of 


the Monophysite Severus of Antioch. 
This monk, who was zealous in resisting 
the authority of the Fourth General Coun- 
cil held at Chalcedon, and in denying 
the two natures in Ohrist, was ordained 
Metropolitan of Edessa by heretical 
bishops, and with the consent of Severus. 
When Severus died, in 539, James conse- 
crated his successor, and so the line of 
Monophysite Patriarchs of Antioch has 
been continued to this day. In 736 the 
Jacobites entered into communion with the 
Armeniana, who also deny that there are 
two natures in Christ, but the peace 
between the two sects did not last long. 
On the other hand, the Jacobites, al- 
though a distinct and independent body, 
are in communion with the Monophysite 
Copts of Egypt. 

The Jacobite clergy are divided into 
singers, readers, sub-deacons, deacons, 
archdeacons, priests, chorepiscopi, perio- 
deutai, bishops, metropolitans, and patri- 
arch; but of these the archdeacon, cho- 
repiscopus, and periodeutes are merely 
nominated by the bishop without special 
ordination, 

The Patriarch is chosen in the follow- 
ing manner. Three names are selected by 
the assembled bishops and placed in an 
urn beneath the altar. After Mass has 
been said, he whose name is first drawn 
is chosen Patriarch. He holds office for 
life, but may be deposed by the bishops if 
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he falls away from the tenets of the 
Jacobite Church. He is enthroned with 
the title “ Patriarch of the City of Anti- 
och, and of the whole dominion of the 
Apostolic chair.” He has the right to 
name and consecrate the other bishops 
and metropolitans, and the blessing of 
the chrism is reserved to him ; but before 
he can exercise jurisdiction, his appoint- 
ment must be confirmed by a firman of 
the Sultan. The ancient rule, observed 
down to 1222, forbade anyone already a 
bishop to be chosen Patriarch. Now, 
generally speaking, it is a bishop who is 
chosen, so that no further consecration is 
needed. Since 878 it has been the cus- 
tom for the Patriarch to take a new 
name on election, and since 1293 that of 
Ignatius, the martyred Bishop of Antioch, 
has always been adopted. At, first the 
Patriarch had no fixed residence; in 1166 
Amida, the modern Diarbekir, became the 
patriarchal residence, and at the close of 
the fifteenth century it was transferred to 
the monastery of Zapharan or St. Ananias, 
near Mardin. The pangs opie 
rtly by the monastery, partly by a con- 
Pibaton. of grain from all the Jacobite 
congregations. 
ext comes the Maphrian, a dignity 
which arose in the seventh century, when 
the Jacobites gave the title of Katholikos 
or Primate of the East, held since Jus- 
tinian's time by the Metropolitan of Se- 
leucia and Ctesiphon, to one of their own 
bishops. The first Maphrian, Maruthos, 
appointed in 629, had twelve bishops in 
Arabia and Persia subject to him, and 
over them he had quasi-patriarchal 
wer, though he himself was nominated 
y the Patriarch. At present the dignity 
is merely titular. 

The metropolitans are distinct in 
name only from the other bishops. The 
bishops, who are usually taken from the 
monks, are very ignorant, rarely preach, 
and though they read, scarcely under- 
stand the Syriac of their ritual. The 
archdeacon, as syncellos, is the chief re- 
presentative of the bishop in settling dis- 
putes between the clergy, &c. Formerly 
there were twenty metropolitans and 103 
bishops. The number has fallen since to 
eight Metropolitans and three bishops, 
the Metropolitan of Jerusalem being 
Maphrian. 

he secular priests have to recite the 

pra ers of their Beth-gaza or Breviary 
aily, and to administer the sacraments, 
but they support themselves in part by 
agriculture, trade, &e. They may be 
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married men, but cannot contract a 
second marriage. The Jacobite monas- 
teries, once exceedingly numerous, are 
now comparatively few. The rabban or 
abbot is chosen by the monks of his house, 
but the election must be confirmed by the 
bishop. The religious observe perpetual 
abstinence from meat, and except in sick- 
ness from wine. They keep four fasts 
besides Lent : viz. fifty days in honour of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, fourteen days in 
honour of the Blessed Virgin’s Assump- 
tion, twenty-five in honour of Christ's 
birth, and the Niniviticum, or fast of 
three days, at the beginning of the third 
week before Lent. In other respects their 
mode of life is most severe, 
In a quarter of their own at Mardin, 

a curious community of about 100 fami- 
lies are loosely attached to the Jacobite 
church. They are descendants of the 
Shemsiel, or worshippers of the sun, and 
in 1762 the pasha inquired about their 
religion, and told them no toleration was 

anted except to those who 

ivine books—t.e., to Mohammedans, 
Jews, or Christians. Thereupon some 
embraced the faith of Islam, the rest 
were about to be executed, when the 
Jacobite bishop interceded for them, and 
afterwards induced them to join his 
church. They are baptised Ohristians 
and conform to the Jacobite rites, but 
they only intermarry among themselves, 
and have customs and ceremonies of their 
own. (Assemani, “ Bibliotheca Orient.,” 
tom. ii.; Diss. de Monophys,” No. I. III. 
VI..; Le Quien, “Oriens Christianus,” 
tom. ii. p. 1848 seg.; Silbernagl, “ Kir- 
chen des Orients,” Landshut, 1865, pp. 
253 seq.) i 

JANGENISN. It is very difficult to 

define Jansenism, or even to describe it in 
. terms, and therefore still more 

ifficult to give a compendious history of 
the movement. Properly speaking, it was 
a heresy which ! in denying the 
freedom of the will and the possibility 
of resisting divine But from the 
very beginning, Jansenius and his followers 
had many objects in view, quite distinct 
from their opinions on the efficacy of grace. 
Perhaps the best description of Jaa nian 
is that it was a prof attempt to restore 
the ancient doctrine and discipline of the 
Church. The Reformers protessed to re- 
store apostolic doctrine and discipline by 
making new churches; the Jansenists 
wished to remain in the Catholic Roman 
Church, and to reform it from within. 
The Reformers appealed to Scripture and 
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made light of tradition. To the Jansenists 
the Fathers were all in all, though, ti- 
cally, St. A ine, and Western Fathers 
under his influence, were taken as the sole 
representatives of the Church’s doctrinal 
tradition, and Jansenist contempt was re- 
served for the medissval Schoolmen. This 
position of the Jansenists within the Church 
occasions fresh difficulty in treating of their 
history. They called themselves Catholics, 
and treated the existence of a Jansenist 
sect as a mere phantom, invented to trouble 


consciences and calumniate pious Catholics. | d 


Nobody admitted he was a Jansenist, and 
the Jansenist tendency displayed itself in 
so many ways, in attempts to correct 
doctrines, devotions, discipline, more or 
less established, that it is often no easy 
matter to decide where the reproach of 
Jansenism was deserved. Undoubtedly, 
some Catholics were far too ready to 
narrow the limits of N and to 
charge their opponents with Jansenism. 
Thus, the“ ! Janséniste,” which 
appeared in 1722 and 1735, was placed on 
the Index in 1744, and, ten years later, 
the new edition, entitled, “ Dictionnaire 
des livres jansénistes,” met with the same 
fate. This book, ascribed to the Jesuit 
Colonna, stigmatises even the great Augus- 
tinian theologians, Noris and Berti, and 
others, as Jansenists. In this article we 
propose to trace the different manifesta- 
tions of Jansenism in chronological order; 
paying special attention to the authorita- 
tive condemnations of the Church. 


1. Jansenius and his Book. — Cornelius 


Jansen was born in 1585, at Accoy, in the 
Dutch province of Leerdam, studied at 
Utrecht, Louvain, and Paris, became con- 
nected with several disciples of Baius (e. g., 
James Baius and James Jansen), and, 
from 1604, was the intimate friend of 


John du Verger de Hauranne, born in 


1581, and better known as the Abbé de 
St. Cyran. Jansenius, who taught for 
some time at Bayonne, till, in 1617, he 
became professor at Louvain, devoted him- 
self to study of St. Augustine, while 
his friend Hauranne, now Abbé of St. 
Cyran, near Poitiers, took on himself the 
task of depicting the ancient constitution 
of the Church. Jansen made several 
journeys to the Spanish Court, as repre- 
sentative of the Louvain University, was 
promoted to the see of Ypres in 1635, 
and died May 6, 1638. Two years after 
his death, Frommond published Jansen’s 
posthumous work, “ Augustinus S.: Doc- 
trina S. Aug. de Hum. Nature Sanitate, 
Ægritudine, Medicina, adversus Pelagi 
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nos et Massilienses,” Lovanii, 1640, tom. 4. 
Jansen had studied St. Augustine for 
twenty years. He submitted the book to 
the Pope’s judgment, though he could not 
believe that it contained doctrinal error, 
but this declaration was suppressed by the 
editor. The work falls into three t 
divisions, treating (1) of the history of the 

ian heresy; (2) of reason and au- 
oy in theological matters, the grace 
of Adam and the angels, of fallen nature, 
of mere nature (natura pura); (8) of re- 
i ace, the errors of the 
Semipelagians and some moderns. The 
following is a sketch of the doctrinal sys- 
tem maintained in the book. 

Since the fall, man’s will is entirely 
dominated by a double attraction, viz. 
the heavenly attraction, or pleasure (delec- 
tatio), which leads to good, the earthly 
attraction which induces to evil, and the 
will necessarily follows the attraction 
which is stronger at the moment. Jan- 
senius did not deny the freedom of the 
will in 5 8 terms, but he utterly re- 
jected the Catholic notion of freedom, viz. 
the power to choose at the time good or 
evil (libertas contradictionis), and asserted 
merely the existence of freedom from ex- 
ternal constraint (libertas a coactione). 
He also destroyed all belief in grace 
merely sufficient, as Catholic theologians 
understand it: s.e., there was, according 
to him, no grace which enabled a man to 
perform a astion, and which failed, 
or could fail, to produce its effect from 
defect in correspondence on the part of 
the agent. The which a man did 
not follow might have been sufficient in 
other circumstances, viz. if the impulse to 
evil had not been so strong; but it was 
insufficient relatively to the force on the 
other side. If grace, or the impulse to 
good, be represented by 6, the temptation 
or impulse to evil, by 54, the agent must 
needs sin; if the proportions were re- 
versed, he necessarily did the good pro- 
posed to him. Hence even the just are 
not always able to fulfil God’s command- 
ments (see Prop. i., below); interior grace 
is irresistible (Prop. ii.); there is no free- 
dom from interior necessity, but only from 
exterior compulsion (Prop. iii.). Further, 
he held that the error of the Semipela- 
gians lay in making grace resistible p. 
a and maintaining that Christ died for 


2. The History of Jansenism down to 
the Constitution of Innocent X. in 1653.— 
The book excited t attention in the 
Low Countries and in France when a 
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second edition was issued in 1641. In 
the same year it was condemned by the 
Roman Inquisition, and, in the year fol- 
lowing, by Urban VIII., in general terms, 
as renewing the errors of Baius. The 
authenticity of Urban’s bull was disputed ; 
Flemish bishops, headed by Boonen, arch- 
bishop of Malines, and the University of 
Louvain, resisted its publication for a con- 
siderable time; and, although the French 
king and the Sorbonne ranged themselves 
on the side of authority, “ the disciples of 
St. ios tad "as the Jansenists styled 
themselves—were numerous and powerful. 
The learned Antoine Arnauld, born in 
a a aiar Richelieu’s death Doctor 
of the Sorbonne, was especially active. 
He signalised himeelf in the saris stage 
of the controversy by attacking Isaac 
Habert, a Sorbonniste, and champion of 
the Catholic doctrine on grace. 

In 1649 Nicolas Cornet submitted Five 
Propositions from the “ Augustinus” to 
the Sorbonne, and a commission was 
nominated to examine them. Friends of 
the Jansenist doctrine, among whom Dr. 
Louis de St. Amour was most prominent, 
appealed to the Parliament, of which body 

many favoured Jansenism. The Par- 

liament prohibited the Sorbonne from 
taking any further step, and committed 
the inquiry to the assembly of the clergy. 
On April 12, 1651, eighty-five bishops 
wrote to Innocent X., begging him to 
pronounce judgment on the Five Propo- 
sitions, although eleven bishops protested 

inst this immediate appeal to Rome, as 
subversive of the Gallican liberties. The 
Pope appointed five cardinals and thirteen 
theologians to decide the question, and 
after two years had been occupied in this 
task, during which the Jansenists were 
heard at length in their own defence, a 
bull ap (May 19, 1653), in which 
a definitive sentence was given. Pro 
sition I.“! Some e ir of God 
are impossible to just men, wishing and 
striving (to observe them) according to 
the strength which they have at the time; 
moreover they lack grace, which would 
make them (the commandments) possible.” 
Proposition II.—“ No resistance in the 
state of fallen nature is ever made to in- 
terior grace.” Proposition III.—“ For 
merit and demerit in the state of fallen 
nature, man does not need freedom from 
necessity, but only freedom from compul- 
sion.” ition IV.— The Semipela- 
gians admitted the need of interior pre- 
venient grace for each act, even for the 
beginning of faith; and they were hereti- 
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held that to be such that the human 


will could resist or correspond to it 
were condemned as heretical. Proposi- 
tion V.— It is Semipelagian to say that 
Christ died, or shed his blood for all men 
together,” as false, rash, &c., and, if meant 
in the sense that Christ died only for the 
elect, as heretical. Shortly after it was 
issued, an edict of the French king com- 
manded the reception of this bull; the 
French bishops, assembled atParis, thanked 
the Pope for it, and it was registered by 
the Sorbonne and the Louvain University, 
The famous Franciscan Wadding, for- 
merly an advocate of the Five Proposi- 
tions, submitted to the judgment of the 
Ohurch. 

Meanwhile the Jansenist spirit had 
been active in other directions. St. Cyran 
(“ Lettres Chrétiennes et Spirituelles,“ 
Paris, 1645), recurring, as he said, to the 
primitive practice, held it inadvisable to 
confess venial sins, or the number and 
circumstances altering the ies, of 
mortal sins, while he required the utmost 
perfection and purity of conscience for 
communion, or even for assisting at Mass. 
Under his direction, some of the nuns 
belonging to the Convent of Port Royal, 
near Paris, actually died without the 
sacraments. St. Cyran also published a 
“ Brief anation of the Mysteries of 
Faith,” and an edition of “St. Augustine 
on Virginity,” with notes inimical to vows. 
He was imprisoned on suspicion of false 
teaching by Richelieu, was liberated on 
that statesman’s death, and died, revered 
as a m by his followers, in 1643. 
A large number had come under his 
influence—Singlin, his successor in the 
direction of Port Royal, Antoine Arnauld, 
his no less gifted sister, Angélique, &c. 
Of these, Antoine Arnauld published his 
famous book, “ De la uente Oommu- 
nion” (Paris, 1643), in the year that 
St. Cyran died. The object of the book 
pa n the 5 of the 

urch. It urged the duty of imposin 
public penance for mortal sins, even 11 
secret, and of preparing sinners for abso- 
lution and communion by a long course 
of rigorous discipline. It was approved 
by sixteen bishops and twenty doctors of 
the Sorbonne, 3 55 however, not read 
the preface with which it ap , and 
which gave special offence. me eccle- 
siastics, e. g. Hamel, in the diocese of 
Sens, ventured to reduce the Jansenist 
theology to practice, and restored public 
penance. 
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3. Jansentsm from the Bull of Inno- 
cent X. in 1658 to the Death of Arnauld in 
1694.— The condemnation of the Five 
Propositions by the Pope necessitated a 
change in Jansenist tactics, for the 
Jansenists resolved to remain in external 
communion with the Church. Some 
appealed to a general council, but Arnauld 
was now the real leader of the party, and 
he hit upon a device which became the 
main point of contention for many years. 
He was willing to reject the Five Pro- 
posifions, but he denied that they were 
to be found in Jansenius or, if so found, 
that they bore the sense imputed to them 
in the Papal Constitution. Bishops and 
theologians disproved Arnauld’s assertion, 
and the Pope reprobated it September 29, 
1654. This only led Arnauld to develop 
his views more thoroughly. The Duke of 
Liancourt was refused absolution in the 
parish of St. Sulpice, because of his con- 
nection with the Jansenists, and Arnauld 
addressed two letters to the peer. In his 
second letter (“Seconde Lettre de M. 
Arnauld, docteur de Sorbonne, à un Duc 
et Pair de France, pour servir de réponse 
à plusieurs écrits qui ont été publiés 
contre la première lettre sur ce qui est 
arrivé à un seigneur de la cour dans une 
ee de Paris.” Paris, 1655), he 

istinguished between the “question of 
law ” (question de droit), and that of fact 
(question de fait); in other words between 
the question whether the Five Propositions 
as condemned by the Church were errone- 
ous, and the question whether the book 
of Jansenius contained them in the sense 
condemned. On the former question he 
admitted the Church’s infallibility and 
the duty of entire submission; the latter, 
he said, was a question of historical fact 
on which the Church might err, and it 
was enough if the faithful received her 
decision upon it with “ respectful silence.” 
We may remark in ing that nobody 
claims infallibility br the Church in 
facts merely historical, but here was a 
question intimately, nay indissolubly, 
connected with doctrine. Of what avail 
would the Church’s infallibility be if she 
was liable to error in interpreting the 
natural sense of books and propositions 
submitted to her, and so of mistaking 
truth for error, error for truth? We 
say the natural sense, for again it must 
not be supposed that the Church professes 
to read the heart of an author. He may 
have used words in an unnatural sense, 
he may have suffered from some mental 
confusion or aberration, and on all that 
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the judgment belongs to God alone, to 
God who searches the heart. But the 
Church can judge of the natural and 
obvious sense which words bear in a 
book, nor could she execute her divine 
commission to feed the flock of Christ if 
she had no power to distinguish between 
wholesome and poisonous pasture. 
Generally speaking, the Jansenists 
accepted the means of escape which 


Arnauld had suggested. The nuns of 
Port ca fae however, did so with diffi- 
culty, and only when ove uaded by the 
Abbess Angélique Arna Among the 


distinguished men of the party who took 
up their abode in the Convent of Port 
Royal des Champs after the nuns had 
moved to Port Royal de Paris, Pascal 
Pa aE to accept the compromise. 
This did not hinder him, however, from 
accomplishing a mee work in the 
Jansenist interest. “ Provincial 
Letters” (Paris, 1656), published under 
the pseudonym Louis Montalt, he attacked 
the Jesuits for relaxed morals and de- 
fended the Jansenist doctrine of 

with a refinement of style and delicacy of 
wit which have never been surp in 
any literature. There were many members 
of the party more learned than Pascal, 
but he had no equal in genius. Nothing 
can be more amazing than the interest 
with which he invests the dry controversies 
on grace, and although no doubt he was 
often unfair to the casuists whom he held 
up to scorn and detestation, and although 
many of his charges were rebutted—e.g. 
by the Jesuit Father Daniel—the charm 
of his book led his readers captive, and 
the answers were read by few. No one 
who has read the “ Provincial Letters” is 
likely to lose the impression which they 
make; it may be said without exagger- 
ation that they touch every chord of the 
human heart, and the sudden transitions 
from logic and wit to sublime and 
pathetic eloquence produce an effect 
which can neither be resisted or effaced. 
Pascal’s “ Pensées, fragments, et lettres 
are a lasting monument of deep and 
subtle thought, and have done good work 
for religion, though even these are marred 
here and there by Jansenist tendencies. 
Pascal died young, in 1662. His friend 
Nicole, also one of the solitaries of Port 
Royal, wrote chiefly on moral subjects in 
French which is still esteemed as a 
model of correct writing. It must be 
remembered that the work of the Jan- 
senist writers was very far from being 
wholly evil. Arnauld and his friends 
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defended many Catholic doctrines against 
the Calvinists, and the elaborate work, 
“ Perpétuité de la Foi,” by Arnauld and 
Nicole, is perhaps the very best, as it 
certainly is the most learned ard ex- 
haustive, defence of the Catholic doctrine 
on the Eucharist. Everyone knows what 
important contributions the Port Royal 
Jansenists made to the sciences of logic, 
5 and philosophy, nor is it the 
among their many titles to enduring 
fame that the great historian Tillemont 
Was their pupil. 
The Jansenists were not left long in 
Arnauld's thesis on the dis- 
tinction between the “ question de droit ” 
and the “question de fait” was con- 
demned by the Sorbonne, and he with 
sixty other doctors was expelled from that 
society. To-day,” he writes to his 
beloved sister Angélique, “they are 
erasing my name from the list of doctors, 
but I hope our Lord will not erase it 
from the number of his servants.” Ina 
Constitution of October 16, 1656, Alex- 
ander VII. declared that the Five Pro- 
positions were condemned “in the sense 
of the author,” and in 1665 im on 
all ecclesiastical ns the subscription 
of a “formulary consisting of a solemn 
profession so to accept the Papal condem- 
nation. Four bishops—those of Alet, 
, Beauvais, and Pamiers, refused 
to sign except with the evasive distinction 
between “droit” and “fait.” After 
nearly two years of strife and much 
intrigue, Clement IX., early in 1669, re- 
stored the bishops to his favour, and 
this step known as 
Clement was hailed by the Jansenists as 
a triumph for themselves and a revocation 
of past censures. In reality the Pope 
was led to believe that the bishops had 
made an unqualified submission. The 
Jansenists were jubilant again when 
Innocent XI. in 1679 censured a large 
number of propositions extracted from 
the lax casuists. Nobody certainly who 
reads them will wonder at the scandal 
and the reaction which lax theology 
created. What, e.g., is to be said of a 
writer professedly Christian who held 
that “ frequent confession and communion, 
even in those who live like heathen, is a 
mark of . ” (Prop. 56) f 
But the peace of which the Jansenists 
dreamed did not last. The Flemish bisho 
in their zeal against error had required the 
“formulary ” to be signed with additions of 
their own. These additions, as well as 
vague accusations of Jansenism, the Pope 


“the peace of 
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forbade in a brief of 1694, but at the 
same time he did strictly require subscri 
tion to the original “ formulary,” and the 
condemnation of the Five Propositions “ in 
the obvious sense which they bear.” A 
few months later “ the t Arnauld,” as 
his disciples loved to call him, died in the 
Low Countries, and his friend Nicole fol- 
lowed him the year after. Arnauld’s 
sister Angélique was gone more than 
thirty years before; the Society of Port 
Royal des Champs had been scattered, 
while the nuns had been forbidden to take 
oo and ordered to dismiss ae 

upils, It was during our next period, in 
1789, that the nuns were all expelled : 
171 convent itself was utterly destroyed in 
1710. 

4. Jansenism under Quesnel, down to 
the publication of the Bull Unigenitus tn 
1718.—Pasquier Quesnel was born at Paris 
in 1634, and ordained priest in 1659. At 
an early age he had entered the Ora 
founded by Cardinal Bérulle, in whic 
Jansenist principles had become dominant, 
and devoted himself to learned pursuits. 
In 1671 he published “ Moral Reflexions 
on the G ” and in 1675 a learned 
edition of St. Leo, which was censured 
by Clement X. On account of his refusal 
to sign the formulary he was first ban- 
ished to Orleans, then in 1684 expelled from 
the Oratory, and finally fled to Brussels, 
whither Arnauld had gone in 1679. Here 
he extended his Moral Reflexions on the 
Gospels to Reflexions on the whole of the 
New Testament. This enlarged work 
appeared in two editions more and more 

ansenist than those of 1687 and 1692. 
It was in Quesnel’s arms that Arnauld 
died, and to him he entrusted the care of 
the party. Gerberon, a Benedictine of 
the e of St. Maur, was Ques- 
nel’s companion in prison and exile, and 
laboured long and zealously in the same 
cause. 

Clement XI. (Pope from 1700 to 1721) 
issued two bulls against Jansenism, each 
of which marks an epoch in the contro- 
versy. The formerof these, the “ Vineam 
Domini,” was occasioned by the“ Cas de 
Conscience.” In 1701 a Jansenist con- 
sulted the Sorbonne on the lawfulness of 
absolving a dying ecclesiastic who was 
not convinced that the Five Propositions 
as condemned by the Church were to be 
found in the book of Jansenius. Forty 
doctors, among whom were Dupin and 
Natalis Alexander, signed a document 
affirming that absolution should be given. 
Bossuet's influence led nearly all these 
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doctors (not, however, Dupin) to retract 
their opinion, and Noailles, archbishop 
of Pans, a he himself, after some 
5 on uet's side. Dupin was 
banished ; Quesnel, who had addressed a 
violent letter to Noailles, was imprisoned 
by the Archbishop of Malines, but escaped 
to Amsterdam. In 1705 the Pope, at 
the instance of the French Court, gave a 
fresh decision on the matter. In the 
“ Vineam Domini he renewed the Consti- 
tutions of Innocent X. and Alexander 
VII. and the Briefs of Clement IX. and 
Innocent XII., and again insisted that 
Catholics were bound to give full and un- 
doubting assent to the Church’s decision on 
the matter of fact, a “ respectful silence ” 
being by no means sufficient. In 1711, 
after difficulties and delays occasioned 
chiefiy by Colbert, archbishop of Rouen, 
the Pope was satisfied that the French 
i a a had accepted the decree. 
orse troubles were in store. Ques- 
nel’s “ Moral Reflexions” had been pro- 
scribed by the Pope in 1708, but the 
Parliament of Paris objected to any pro- 
hibition of French books except by their 
own authority, and Noailles, the weak- 
minded archbishop of Paris, was swayed 
by the Jansenist Renaudot Stl remem- 
bered chiefiy for his admirable translation 
and edition of the Oriental Liturgies, still 
the classical work on the subject), De la 
Tour, general of the Oratory, Le Noir, 
Boileau, and Duguet. The king, how- 
ever, and ey French bishops were 
waiting anxiously for the Pope to speak 
out more fully. Fénelon informed him of 
the way Jansenism spread in France and 
in neighbouring States. In 1718 the ex- 
pec answer came from Rome. The 
ull “ Unigenitus ” condemned 101 pro- 
itions from the later editions of Ques- 
nel’s book, and furnished a more complete 
exhibition of the Church’s mind on the 
controversy than any which had hitherto 
appeared. Forty-three of the condemned 
propositions concern grace and predesti- 
nation ; twenty-eight treat of the theologi- 
cal virtues ; thirty deal with the Church, 
with discipline, and with the sacramenta, 
The errors of the first class need not detain 
us here. As regards those of the second, 
Quesnel was condemned for holding that 
all love except the supernatural love of 
God was evil, that without this love there 
could be no true hope, observance of the 
law or religion, that every prayer made 
by a sinner was sinful, The errors of the 
third class consisted in Quesnel's assertion 
that the Church was made up of the elect 
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alone, and that the chief pastors must not 
excommunicate except with the consent of 
the whole body; that all without exce 
tion should read the Bible; that the 
faithful at Mass should join their voice to 
that of the priest; that sinners should 
not hear Mass at all; that absolution 
should be deferred till penance had been 
done. No note was ed to the par- 
ticular propositions, some of which plainly 
are not positively heretical, while others, 
apart from their context and the spirit by 
which they are animated, are capable of 
a good sense. But they are condemned 
in mass (in globo), as respectively false, 
captious, ill-sounding, scandalous, impious, 
&c., and even as heretical. 

5. The last Struggles of the Jansentsts. 
—Quesnel was a very old man when the 
“ Unigenitus” appeared, and he died but 
a few years later, in 1719. With him the 

ignificance of Jansenism as a great theo- 
logical and literary movement came to an 
end, for no intellectual leader arose to re- 
lace the great men who had passed away. 
artly, no doubt, Jansenism lost its youth- 
ful vigour by the same law of decay which 
seems to affect all religious and political 
arties. Enthusiasm dies out, and with 
It, to a certain extent, self-sacrifice: men 
of genius leave no successors. But be- 
sides, it had become very hard for a man 
of sense to join the Jansenist ranks. It 
had grown clearer and clearer that the 
whole teaching authority of the Church 
had uttered itself against the Jansenist 
doctrine. Those who had already com- 
mitted themselves might be content with 
the evasions to which the later Jansenists 
had recourse; they might that 
Papal decisions were worthless because a 
few bishops had not assented to them, or 
because the vast majority of the episco- 
pate which had assented were deficient 
in learning, were corrupted by their belief 
in Papal infallibility, had forgotten to 
consult the saree of the second order, &c., 
Ke. They might require an absolute 
unanimity on the part of the episcopate, 
or make the Church's infallibility depend 
on an assent of the laity which sould aot 
possibly be ascertained. Scarcely any- 
one, we say, could t these evasions 
except under stress of circumstances, and 
more logical minds were sure to reason 
more bo 150 and consistently, and to re- 
ject the Church's authority altogether. 
ansenism in its sincere form ended in 
fanatical superstition. Miracles were sup- 
posed to be worked at the tomb of a 
1 This seems to be the sense of Prop. 86. 
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Jansenist deacon, Francois de Paris, who 
died in 1727, and was buried in the ceme- 
tery of St. Médard. Accounts of his life 
and miracles were printed at Utrecht, 
Brussels, Paris, and Cologne. Crowds 
made pilgrim to his grave, and many 
fell into ridiculous ecstasies and horrible 
convulsions which gained for the Jan- 
senists the name of “ Convulsionnaires.” 
Louis XV. closed the cemetery in 1732. 
A melancholy end surely for the party of 
Pascal and Arnauld. 

But we have been anticipating. Louis 
XIV., always a determined foe of Jan- 
senism, died in 1715; his great-grandson, 
Louis XV., was a child of five, and under 
the Regency freer rein was given to the 
opponents of the Roman decisions. In 
1717 the Bishops of Mirepoix, Mont- 
pellier, Boulogne, and Séez notified to 
the Sorbonne their appeal against the 
“ Unigenitus” to a future council. The 
“ Appellants,” as they were called, were 
supported by the Universities of Rheims 
and Nantes, by the Sorbonne, although it 
had previously pe ts the Papal bull, 
by the Bishops of Verdun and Pamiers, 
by Noailles, archbishop of Paris, and 

ractically by the Regent. In 1721 the 

ishops of Senez, Boulogne, Montpellier, 
Pamiers, Macon, Auxerre, Tournay, ad- 
dressed a letter to the new Pope, Inno- 
cent XIII., which he condemned in the 
following year as schismatical and full of 
the heretical spirit. In 1723 the as- 
sembly of the French clergy one 
the king to declare the two bulls, “ Vi- 
neam Domini and“ Unigenitus,” binding 
laws of Church and State; and in 1727, 
Soanen, bishop of Séez, was suspended 
with the Popes sanction by the provincial 
council of Embrun and banished. But 


confusion and strife still prevailed in the | afterwards 


French Church. Twelve bishops, headed 
by Noailles, protested against the sen- 
tence of Embrun. However, the begin- 
ning of the end was now near, so far as 
episcopal opposition to the bull went. 
oailles recanted in 1728, shortly before 
his death, and the next year the Sorbonne 
again accepted the “ Unigenitus.” These 
steps were followed in 1730 1 vigorous 
declaration on the part of the king against 
the Jansenista. 

Here we may close the history of 
Jansenism as a theological system, for an 
account is given in separate articles of the 
Jansenist & urch in Holland, and of the 
council of Pistoia. Unhappily, the spirit 
of opposition to the Church which Jan- 
senism had aroused was powerful for evil 
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long after Jansenism itself had ceased to 
be dangerous. From 1731 down to about 
1757, the Parliaments inflicted a long 
series of persecutions on the clergy who, 
faithful to their duty, refused the sacra- 
ments to the Appellants. De Beaumont, 
archbishop of Paris, was banished from 
his see because he would not abandon 
Catholic principles on this point. And 
even at the beginning of the Revolution 
which swept the ancient Church and 
Monarchy of France away, the Jansenist 
Camus undertook the thankless task of 
justifying the notorious “ Civil Constitu- 
pate of the Clergy” on theological prin- 
ciples. 

(The facts in this article are taken 
from Cardinal Hergenröther's Church 
History,” vol. ii. Vol. iii. contains a very 
full account of the enormous literature 
on the Jansenist controversies.) 

JSANSENIST CHURCH or 
HOLLAND. The revolt of the Dutch 
Provinces from Spanish rule led to some 
measures of repression against the Dutch 
Catholics. e Church property was 
confiscated and the hierarchy overthrown. 
The first and last Archbishop of Utrecht 
died in 1580, just before even the public 
worship of the Catholic religion was for- 
bidden by William of Orange; two 
successors nominated by Spain could not 
reach their see, and except at Utrecht 
and Haarlem, the members of the ancient 
chapters were nearly all dead. Accord- 
ingly, in 1583, Gregory XIII. appointed a 
Vicar Apostolic for the Dutch mission, 
and in ]597 this dignitary, who of course 
possessed only a delegated authority, which 
could be withdrawn at the mere will of 
the Pope, was subjected to the supervision 
of the nuncio at Brussels. A step which 
led to important results was 
taken by Philip Roven van Ardensal, 
Vicar A lic of Holland and Arch- 
bishop of Philippi in partibus. In 1631 
he formed the remaining canonsof Utrecht, 
along with certain parish priests and 
other ecclesiastics, into a collegiate body. 
We shall speak of this body for the sake 
of brevity as the Utrecht Chapter, but it 
must be remembered it had no just claim 
to the rights and pore of a cathedral 
chapter. Later on in the same century, 
French Jansenists fled to Holland, and 
imbued many of the Dutch Oatholics 
with their principles. Even a Vicar A 
tolic, Peter Kodde, consecrated at Brussels 
in 1689, supported the Jansenist cause, 
and was suspended by Clement XI. in 
1702. Jansenist intrigues led to the 
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banishment of Van Kock, whom the 
topo had named Pro-Vicar, from Hol- 

Kodde organised a schism, and, when 
Rome de him altogether, declared 
that he had been elected Archbishop of 
Utrecht by the chapter of that see. He 
refused to sign the formulary of Alex- 
ander VII., and died without recantation 
in 1710. Fifty-two missions and eighty 
priests fell from Catholic communion, 
while Quesnel, Gerberon, open and 


other French Jansenists were allowed to 
labour in the interests of their p by 
the Protestant government. The Chap- 


ter of Utrecht refused obedience to suc- 
cessive Vicars Apostolic, and joined the 
French Appellants in their resistance to 
the “ Unigenitus.” They were able to keep 
up a supply of schismatical priests b 
sending their candidates with dimissori 

to French Appellant bishops. 

In 1723 the Chapter of Utrecht chose 
Stenhoven, formerly Vicar General, Arch- 
bishop of Utrecht, and he was consecrated 
by Varlet, suspended Bishop of Babylon 
in partibus. Two years later the Pope 
excommunicated all who took in this 
act, and the great canonist Van n, 
who defended its legality, had to leave 
Louvain in consequence. Altogether, 
Varlet consecrated no less than four Arch- 
bishops of Utrecht, all of them excom- 
municated by Rome, and when he himself 
died, Meindarts, the last archbishop whom 
he consecrated, established the schisma- 
tical bishopric of Haarlem in 1742, and 
of Deventer 1752-8. In 1763 Meindarts 
held a synod at Utrecht and sent the acts 
to Rome, where of course they were 
rejected. Meindart’s successor was con- 
secrated by the schismatical Bishop of 
Haarlem, and so the succession of bishops 
and priests has been maintained down to 
our own day. But they have been con- 
stantly diminishing, and the Bishop of 
Deventer is obliged to officiate as a parish 

riest, not having any Jansenists in his 

iocese. The Dutch Jansenists now num- 
ber less than 5,000 souls. They protested 
against the definition of the aculate 
Conception in 1854, and the Papal Infal- 
libility in 1870, and they attracted some 
notice when Loos, ed Archbishop of 
Utrecht, consecrated Dr. Reinkens bishop 
for the German “Old Catholics.” They 
are completely overshadowed by the great 
and flourishing Oatholic Church of Hol- 
land. Since 1851, when Pius IX. restored 
the Dutch hierarchy, there has been a 
real Archbishop of Utrecht, with Bishops 
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nd. 
The Dutch Jansenists are in many ways 
an interesting body. Unlike most other 
sects, they remain just where they were 
on their separation from Rome. They 
have retained valid orders, the celibacy 
of the clergy, the Mass and other services 
in Latin. ey are known in Holland as 
old-Roman (oud-Roomsch), for they pro- 
feas to be not only Catholics but Roman 
Catholics, and they acknowledge the 
Pope as the visible head of the Church, 
out of which there is no salvation, and 
one of their synods condemned the doc- 
trine that the schismatic Greeks are part 
of the Church of Christ. The Blessed 
Sacrament is reserved in their churches. 
The writer of this article has carefull 
read recent editions of their prayer-boo 
corresponding to our “Garden of the Soul,” 
their popular catechism and their hymn- 
book, procured for him by the kindness of 
a friend, and has found them to be exactly, 
or almost exactly, like English Oatholic 
books of the same sort, or to speak more 
accurately, like what our English Catholic 
books were some fifty years ago, before many 
modern devotions were introduced. Thus 
in a short sum of belief appended 
to a sort of layman’s Missal, published at 
Utrecht in 1879, the unity of the Church 
under the Pope, the seven Sacraments, 
the duty of prayer for the souls in Pur- 


gatory, the Invocation of Saints, and 


cially of the Blessed Virgin, Mother of God 
and of all Christians, are taught just in the 
language familiar to us. The“ Hail Mary” 
occurs in the morning and evening devo- 
tion, and two hymns are addressed to 
the Blessed Virgin in the hymn-book. 
The ordinary of the Mass is given in 
Dutch, though of course the priest recites 
it in Latin. We have been unable to 
discover any trace of heresy in these 
books. The Jansenists we believe, as a 
rule, practise their religion by hearing 
Mass, going to confession, &c., and are 
under strict discipline, abeolution being 
sometimes deferred for a very long time. 
The friend already referred to was told 
by the Catholic Archbishop of Utrecht, 
that conversions of Jansenists to Catholic- 
ism are very rare. He himself had only 
known of one instance at Utrecht during 
a ministry of nearly fifty years in that 
city. 

5 ANUVARIUS, ST., MIRACLE OF. 
Januarius, Bishop of Benevento, was be- 
headed for the faith near Puteoli in the 
persecution of Diocletian, and his relics 
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after a time were removed to Naples. In 
the great church there are preserved his 
head and some of his blood, which, as his 
Acts relate, was gathered up from the 
ground by a poor woman at the time of 
the om, and enclosed in two small 
. glass phials (ampulla) of peculiar con- 
struction. On several occasions it is re- 
corded that his relics were carried in 
procession during eruptions of Vesuvius, 
and that danger was averted from the 
city. The celebrated standing miracle of 
the liquefaction of the blood of St. Janu- 
arius consists in this: that when the 
dried up, congealed blood in the phials, 
which is ordinarily hard and solid and in 
several pieces, is brought near to the 
head (the phials, or one of them, being 
placed on the altar, and prayer being 
made to God), the blood, after a longer or 
shorter interval, is usually seen to become 
liquid and flow, and bubbles to arise on 
its surface. Among many other eye- 
witnesses, the learned and gifted Picus of 
Mirandola says: “I saw that blood with 
my own eyes... when the head was 
brought near to it, grow red, melt, and 
bubble up as if it had been newly shed 
from the veins.” (See the Commen- 
tarius Prævius in the Acta SS., vol. vi. 
of Pict pe i where the whole question 
is fully discussed. 


TSERONYMITES. The example of 
St. Jerome, who spent four years in the 
Syrian desert, wrestling with the powers 
of evil and his own irregular thoughts, 
was followed by great numbers of holy 
men in the middle ages, who passed under 
the general name of Hermits of St. 
Jerome or J . Hélyot, the 
historian of the Monastie Orders, dis- 
tinguishes four Co tions of Jerony- 
mites, of which the was incomparably 
more important than the others. These 
are— 

1. The Hermits of Spain. Disciples 
of the Blessed Thomas of Sienna, a 
brother of the third order of St. Francis, 
passing into Spain about the middle of 
the fourteenth century, lived at first like 
hermits, but . deciding for the 
coenobitic life, were approved in 1874 by 
Gregory XI., who gave them the rule of 
St. Austin. Ferdinand de Guadalajara 
was their first prior; his convent, at 
St. Bartholomew de Lupiana in Castile, 
was always regarded as the principal 
house of the order. Another division of 
these hermits from Italy settled in Va- 
lencia, adopted the life in common about 
the same time as their brethren in Castile, 
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and in the course of time founded several 
convents, the fame of which spread 
through Europe. These were, 1. Our 
Lady of Guadaloupe in Estremadura (of 
which we shall speak presently) ; 2. that 
commonly called St. Just, but more 
accurately the convent of St. Jerome at 
Yuste near Placencia, to which Charles V. 
retired after his abdication; 3. St. Law- 
rence of the Escurial near Madrid, built 
and adorned on a majestic plan by 
Philip II.; and 4. Belem near Lisbon, 
the burial-place of the royal family of 
Portugal. Of the magnificent convent of 
Our Lady of Guadaloupe, famous for its 
wonder-working image, Hélyot, writing 
early in the eighteenth century, says :— 
„The house is so large and spacious that 
when Philip II. passed by it in 1560 on 
his way to the war of Granada with the 
Archduke Rodolph, afterwards Emperor 
.. . . these princes resided there for 
twenty days with all their court, without 
causing the least inconvenience to the 
monks, who are a hundred and twenty 
in number. . The alms received are 
very considerable, and serve for some 
portion of the maintenance of the large 
number of religious, of a seminary of 
forty clerical students, who are here 
taught the humanities and the exercises 
of a clerical life, of two hospitals for men 
and women adjoining the monastery, 
and of a t number of servants 
workmen in all kinds of trades. The 
hospital for men is served by more than, 
forty attendants, and that for women by 
an equal number of Oblates ; and without 
counting the pilgrims, of whom as many 
as two thousand sometimes arrive in a 
day, and who are entertained during 
three days in the convent, the establish- 
ment feeds more than seven hundred 
persons daily.” 

In 1416, when the first chapter general 
was held, there were twenty-five houses 
of Jeronymites in Spain and Portugal. 

2. The Hermits of the Observance, or 
of Lombardy. This branch of the Jerony- 
mites was founded by the prior Lope 
Olmedo, who, not being able to persuade 
his monks at Guadalajara to give up 
certain relaxations, went to Rome seme F 
and being cordially received by Martin V., 
ultimately established in Lombardy and 
other parts of Italy a flourishing congre- 
gation of Jeron , whose chief house 
was at Ospitaletto near Lodi. In Hélyot’s 
time this Congregation had seventeen 
houses in Italy. 

3. The Hermits of the Blessed Peter 
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of Pisa. Pietro Gambacorti, born in 
1855 of a noble Pisan family, quitted the 
world about 1377, and lived as a hermit 
at Montebello in Umbria. Many joined 
him; he made his followers practise a 
very austere rule, and formed them into a 
congregation under the patronage of St. 
Jerome. When Hélyot wrote, there 
were forty houses of this order in Italy, 
besides a few in Tyrol and Bavaria. 

4. The Hermits of Fiesole. The 
founder of this branch, Carlo di Monte- 
graneli, was born about 1840. They 
were suppressed by Clement IX. in 1668, 
along with the Jesuats. So far as we 
can discover, no Jeronymite convents 
exist at the present day. (Hélyot, “‘ Hist. 
des Ordres Monastiques.”) . 

JERUSALEM, PATRIARCHATE 
or. The first bishop of Jerusalem was 
James the Less, who was appointed by 
the Apostles (Euseb. H. E.“ ii. 28). 
After his death the Apostles and disciples 
of Christ chose Simeon, son of Clopas, a 
relation of our Lord, to fill the vacant 
see (Euseb. H. E.“ iii. 11). It is a 
natural ere fom 9 1 
Hegesippus (Euseb. .” ii. 32), that 
J senate at that time had a prominence 
over all the churches in Palestine, which 
were, like the church of Jerusalem itself, 
mostly composed of Jewish Christians. 
Things were entirely altered when 
Hadrian punished the Jewish revolt by 
the destruction of the holy city, and 
replaced it (a.D. 180) by Ælia Capitolina. 
The old Judseo-Christian community was 
scattered ; Hadrian made it an offence for 
a Jew to enter the new city built on the 
site, or rather part of the site, of Jeru- 
salem, so that there was no hope of fresh 
converts from Judaism, and a series of 
gentile bishops began of whom Mark was 
the first (Euseb. “H. E.“ v. 12). The 
church of Alia Capitolina was subjected 
to that of Cæsarea, partly because of the 
civil prominence which belonged to the 
latter, partly because it could claim a 
connection with the Apostles (there St. 
Peter had baptised Cornelius) and an 
antiquity to which the new church of 
Alia Capitolina could not pretend. The 
very name of Jerusalem fell out of use 
till after the Nicene Council. 

Still it was impossible to ignore en- 
tirely the associations connected with 
Jerusalem. Towards the end of the 
second century Eusebius (“ H. E.” v. 28) 
tells us that the bishop of Ælia presided 
along with So no doubt as second in 
rank to) the bishop of Cæsarea at Pales- 
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tinian synods, and we can see how near 
the two sees stood in rank from the fact 
that Eusebius in giving a list of bishops 
mentions the bishop of Ælia once before 
(H. E.“ v. 25), and once after (ib. 22), 
the bishop of Cæsarea. The letter of 
the Synod of Antioch in 269 is sub- 
scri first by Helenus of Tarsus, next 
by Hymenæus of Jerusalem, while the 
name of Theotecnus of Cæsarea holds 
only the fourth place. (Euseb. “ H. E.” 
vii. 30; cf. 22.) 

The interpretation of the seventh 
Nicene canon, which treats of the eccle- 
siastical rank of Jerusalem, has given rise 
to much discusion, and it is impossible 
to be certain about its meaning. These 
are its words: “Since a custom has pre- 
vailed and an ancient tradition that the 
5 Elia should be honoured, let 
05 Pha the next place of honour (rv 
dodo, rìs rij), its proper dignit 
being secured to the elrontani reh 
C prpordha)” 

here can, we think, be no reasonable 
doubt, though a question has been raised 
on the point, that the metropolitan church 
is that of Cæsarea. But what are we to 
understand by the words ¢yérw h 
dxodovOiay ris truis? The “next place,” 
De Marca replies, after the three great 
sees of Rome, Alexandria and Antioch, 
mentioned in the previous canon, the 
precedence, however, being one of honour 
merely, and the bishop of Ælia remain- 
ing subject in actual jurisdiction to the 
metropolitan of Cæsarea. Beveridge, on 
the other hand, will not hear of an 
honorary patriarch subject to a metro- 
politan, and supposes the meaning to be 
that the bishop of Ælia is to rank next 
the metropolitan of Ossarea. He is to 
be the first of his suffragan bishops, just 
as in the Anglican Ohurch the bishop 
of London holds the first rank as dean of 
the province after his metropolitan of 
Oanterbury. 

Beveridge is probably right, and his 
theory is confirmed by the fact that for 
some time afterwards the two bishops 
struggled for pre-eminence with alternate 
success. Soon after the Nicene Council 
Maximus of Jerusalem held a Palestinian 
synod in favour of Athanasius, without 
reference to the authority of Cæsarea, 
though he was blamed for this assumption 
of power (Socrat. ii. 24). At the Second 
General Council Oyril of Jerusalem signs 
before Thalassius of Cæsarea. On the other 
hand, Eulogius of Cæsarea presided in 
415 at the Synod of Diospolis, although 
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John of Jerusalem was present. More- 
over, although Juvenal of Jerusalem took 
& very prominent part at Ephesus in 431, 
and signed immediately after the bishop 
of Alexandria (the bishop of Cæsarea 
was absent), still Cyril resisted Juvenal's 
attempt to obtain conciliar recognition of 
his authority over Palestine, and 
the Pope to interfere (Leo, Ep. 62). At 
the seventh session of Chalcedon (October 
26, 451) Maximus of Antioch declared 
that after long strife with Juvenal he had 
at last consented to cede the three Pales- 
tinian provinces to Jerusalem—an ar- 
rangement which was approved by the 
council and the Papal legates. 

The patriarchate of Jerusalem was 
severed like the other Eastern patriar- 
chates from the at A of the Church by 
the Greek schism. . The city was rescued 
from the Mohammedans by the crusaders 
in 1099: a Latin ecclesiastic—Dagobert, 
archbishop of Pisa—was appointed patri- 
arch, and the hierarchy was reo ised. 
After the Ohristian defeat at in 
1244, and the consequent capture of 
Jerusalem by the Sultan of Egypt, the 
Latin patriarchate became little more 
than a nominal dignity, and Nicolas de 
Anapis, a Dominican and Roman peni- 
tentiary, appointed by Pope Nicolas IV. 
in 1288, was the last Latin patriarch 
down to our day who resided in 
Palestine (Fleury, livr. Ixxxviii. c. 30, 
In the Decree of Union (Florence, 1489), 
the Greek patriarchate of Jerusalem was 
again united to the Church and ised 
as holding the fifth place after Rome, but 
the union only lasted a few years. Pius IX. 

ve Jerusalem a resident Latin patriarch, 

oseph Valerga (1847-1872). He was suc- 
ceeded by Vincent Bracco 5 
“ K. Geschichte,” ii. p. 1008). There is no 
Greek Catholic patriarch of Jerusalem. 
The United Greeks or Melchite Catholics 
of this patriarchate are subject to the 

triarch of Antioch. He is represented 

y a vicar who is a bishop in partibus and 
resides at Jaffa.“ (Le Quien, “Oriens 
Christianus,” tom. 3. Hefele, “ Concil.” 
vol. i., on the 7th canon of Nicka, and 
vol. ii., on Chalcedon.) 

JBSUATS. A co tion founded 
by St. John Colombini, and confirmed by 

rban V. in 1867. Colombini was a 
native of Sienna, and had held the highest 
offices in that republic; but being con- 
verted entirely to God by accidentally 
reading the Life of St. Marv of t, he, 
with his wife’s consent, embraced a life of 

1 Silbernagl. Kirchen des Orients. 
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continence, turned his house into a hospi- 
tal, preached frequently, and delighted to 
humble himself to the condition of the 
poorest and most miserable. He soon had 
a ring of fervent disciples around him. 
Proceeding to meet Urban V., who was 
coming from Avignon to Rome, in 1367, 
the new society is said to have been called 


the Gesuati by children, who noticed 
how, as they walked, they continuall 

repeated Viva Gesu!” exander VI. 
obliged them to add to the name Jesuats, 


“of St. Jerome.” Urban V. confirmed 
them, in 1367, and gave them a white 
habit and hood, with a large brown mantle, 
and wooden shoes. For more than two 
centuries, it was a strictly lay order, but 
Paul V. (1606) permitted them to receive 
holy orders. many of their houses they 
practised pharmacy and distillation, and 
sold the alcoholic liquor which they manu- 
factured; hence they came to be known 
as the Aquavita Fathers.“ For this 
and ather reasons Clement IX., in 1668, 
deemed it advisable to suppress the order. 
(Hélyot.) 

JESUITESSES. Isabel Rosella, a 
pious lady of Barcelona, assisted St. Igna- 
tius tly with her alms when he was 
studying at that city in preparation for a 
university career. She, with two com- 
panions, came to Rome, where the saint 
then was, in 1545, and entreated him to 
take the direction of them, and allow them 
to live by the Jesuit rule. St. Ignatius 
thought himself bound, in gratitude for 
her former kindness, not to refuse her 
request ; but be soon found that the direc- 
tion of these three women took up an un- 
duly large proportion of his time, and he 
obtained from Paul IlI., in 1547, an order 
that the Company should not undertake 
the direction of nuns, “ When certain 
women in Flanders and Piedmont after- 
wards assembled in houses under vows' and 
this rule, and called themselves Jesuitesses, 
their institute was abolished by Urban VIII., 
in 1633, the end and exercises of this 
society not suiting that sex.” (Alban 
Butler, July 31.) 

JBSUITS. The annals of this t 
order, and the Life of its founder, have been 
so frequently written, that the general 
outlines of both are familiar to most 
sons. St. Ignatius Loyola, born in 1491, 
of a noble family in Biscay, and trained 
to the military profession, received a severe 
wound in the leg while defending Pampe- 
luna against the French in 1521. During 
his slow recovery he called for books to 

1 Vows self. imposed, according to Hélyot. 
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amuse him; romances were brought, and 
also a volume of “ Lives of the Saints.” 
Reading this last, at first carelessly, but 
afterwards with ever-increasing interest, 
Ignatius recognised the heroism of the 
true servants of God, and saw how much 
their glory, being founded on the abase- 
ment of the Cross, transcended what till 
then he had been accustomed to call so. 
When he had sufficiently recovered, he 
broke with his former life, embraced 
poverty and mendicancy, confessed him- 
self to a Benedictine of Montserrat, and 
passed a noviciate of sublime but terrible 
trial in the cave of Manresa. Graduall 
the thought of founding an order, whic 
should support the Chair of Peter, menaced 
by the German heretics, sustain by ex- 
1 reaching, and education, the cause 
f the Gospel and Catholic truth, and carry 
the light of Christ to the heathen, rose 
into clearness in his mind. But to carry 
out all this, he must become a priest; the 
soldier must turn himself into a clerk. 
With unfailing patience he laboured to 
obtain the necessary knowledge. After 
being driven from two Spanish universities, 
because his efforts to influence the students 
caused him to be esteemed a mischievous 
fanatic, he went to the University of 
Paris, and there completed his studies. 
Here it was that he made the acquaintance 
of a number of remarkable men, chiefly 
Spaniards, with whom being made one in 
heart and spirit, he uaderstood that it was 
now possible to carry out the project which 
he had long cherished. e conducted 
them first through the “ Spiritual Exer- 
cises,” which he had composed at Manresa. 
On the feast of the Assumption, in 1534, 
Ignatius and his companions, after they 
had all received communion from Peter 
Faber, who was then the only priest 
among them, pronounced the vow which 
constituted the order, Its tenor was, “ to 
renounce the world, to go to preach the 
gospel in Palestine, or, if they could not 
go thither within a year after they had 
finished their studies, to offer themselves 
to his Holiness to be employed in the 
service of God in what manner he should 
judge best. Ignatius then passed into 
pain, partly on medical advice, to recruit 
his wasted health by breathing the air of 
his native hills, partly to transact some 
necessary business for those of his com- 


1 Their names were: Francis Xavier, James 
Laynez, Alphonsus Salmeron, Nicholas Boba- 
dilla—Spaniards ; Simon Rodriguez, a Portu- 
guese; and Peter Faber, a Savoyard. 

2 Alban Butler, July 31. 
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panions who were Spaniards. It was 
agreed that they should all meet at Venice, 
in January 1537. Before that time three 
others had joined the society laude le 
Jay of Savoy, Codure of Dauphiné, and 
Pasquier Brouet of Picardy. His followers 
travelled on foot from Paris,in the winter 
of 1536, and through much danger and 
hardship made their way to Venice at the 
appointed time; Ignatius had come from 
elona by sea. While at Venice, they 
occupied themselves in preaching and 
serving in the hospitals. the summer, 
after sending the others to preach and 
labour in various towns of North Italy 
Ignatius, taking with him Faber and 
Laynez, set out for Rome. At La Storta, 
not far from the Eternal City, while 
praying in a wayside chapel, he fell into 
an ecstacy; be seemed to see the Almighty 
Father, who commended him to his Son 
Christ at the same time said to him, “j 
will be favourable to you at Rome.“! Be- 
fore the parting, he told his followers 
that if asked to what congregation they 
belonged, they should say that they were 
of the Company of Jesus. The Pope 
(Paul III.) gave Ignatius a cordial recep- 
tion, and commissioned Faber and Laynez 
to lecture on divinity at the Sapienza, the 
Roman University. The Holy Father 
doubtless felt the full significance of the 
adhesion of such a band at such a crisis. 
The huge fabric of the German empire 
was in wild confusion ; the king of Er - 
land, saluted by his predecessor, not twenty 
years before, as “ defensor fidei,” had just 
destroyed six hundred monasteries, and 
stopped all intercourse between his king- 
dom and Rome; France was unquiet; 
Sweden lost. At this moment a company 
of devout combatants, disciplined alike in 
mind and will, serving under a leader 
every lineament of whose face bespoke 
force and majesty, but all under the 
strictest control, offered themselves to the 
Pope, to do service of whatever kind and 
against whatever adversary he might ap- 
point, The encouragement which he re- 
ceived led Ignatius to set earnestly to work 
at framing the constitutions of the new 
order. As might be ex from the 
man and the times, a military and mon- 
archical spirit pervaded them. He resolved 
to establish in his order “ a general whom 
all, by their vow, should be bound to obey, 
who should be perpetual, and his authority 
absolute, subject entirely to the Pope, but 
not liable to be restrained by chapters.” ? 


1 “ Ego vobis Roms propitius ero.” 
2 Alban Butler, July 81. 
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He also determined to prescribe a fourth 
vow—that of going, without question or 
delay, wherever the Pope might think fit 
to send them for the salvation of souls. 
As to property, he resolved that the pro- 
fessed fathers of the society should 
no real estates or revenues, either indivi- 
dually or in common, but that colleges 
might enjoy revenues and rents, for the 
maintenance of students of the order and 
the advancement of ae . He sum- 
moned all his followers to Rome, and at 
last, in 1540, was able to lay the pro- 
mme and constitutions of the new order 
before the Pope, who, after the opposition 
raised by some of the cardinals been 
overcome, solemnly confirmed them by 
the bull (dated Sept. 27, 1540) “ Regimini 
militantis ecclesiæ.” The bull recites and 
approves the “form of life” which had 
been devised by the founder for those 
who should join his institute. Preaching, 
spiritual exercises, works of charity, teach- 
ing the catechism, and hearing confessions, 
were to be theiremployments. The gene- 
ral or prelate to be chosen was to decide 
on the work to be done By each individual 
member, and to frame any new constitu- 
tions that might be needed, with the con- 
sent of his associates. Before admission, 
all were to undergo a long probation. 

The Society being thus confirmed, the 
members met for the election of a gen- 
eral, and Ignatius was unanimously nom- 
inated. He refused at first, but afterwards 
yielded, and entered upon the office in 
April 1541. The Constitutions, which 
were wholly composed by the saint, and 
in his native tongue, were translated into 
Latin by Polanco, his secretary, and first 
published in 1558. In them his aims 
and ideas, and the chief methods by 
which he hoped to realise them, are 
clearly set forth. He desired to “ stand 
on the ancient ways,” to teach men that 
they could not safely do otherwise, and 
thus prevent new defections. Novelty, 
curiosity, ambition, and self-indulgence, 
were all on the side of Protestantism; if 
they were to be resisted effectually, it 
could only be by using the same weapons 
of which the temper had been tried 
against the Oœsarism of the Romans, 
and the idolatry of the barbarians. This 
weapon was ae pra sanctification of 
the defenders Oatholic truth. The 
holiness of St. Antony and the hermits 
won the battle for ist in the third 
century. When St. Aidan n to con- 
vert the Angles of Northumbria, he estab- 
lished hi and his monks in a remote 
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island, so that monastic piety might not be 
interrupted in its daily duties and sancti- 
fying discipline never relax its hold on 

ose who were preaching Ohrist to the 
heathen. Similarly St. Ignatius, instead 
of writing a great book, settles a round 
of spiritual exercises which he and his 
followers are to go through before attempt- 
ing anything serious. His aim is to 
sanctify the soldiers, that by them he may 
sanctify the world. The rules which he 
prescri are y drawn from the 
contemplative life (eg. mental prayer, 
examination of conscience, pious reading, 
frequentation of the sacraments, retreats), 

artly suited to form men of action. 

e gives no particular habit to his fol- 
lowers, because he designs them to live 
in the world and to be continually mix- 
ing with it, that they may overcome ita 
evil, while remaining interiorly separate 
from it. None are to be received who 
have worn the habit of another order. 
The ulant must renounce his own 
will, his family, and all that men hold 
most dear on earth. The vows could 
not be taken before the age of thirty- 
three. A Jesuit must canvass for no 
office, and take no ecclesiastical dignity 
unless constrained by the Pope on pain 
of mortal sin. Six es of member- 
ship are described: (1) novices, (2) 
formed temporal coadjutors, (3) approved 
scholastics, (4) formed spiritual coadjutors, 
©) the professed of the three vows, (6) 
the professed of the four vows. These 
distinctions are observed to this day, but 
the professed of the three vows form 
only a small class; the professed of both 
grades and the spiritual coadjutors form 
not quite one half of those whom the 
world calls “ Jesuits.” 

It should be observed that the name 
by which they are commonly known was 
given to them by their enemies, or by 
the people, not assumed by themselves. 
Till 1 they never called themselves 
anything else but the “Company or 
Jesus.” 

Among the generals there have been 
Spaniards, Italians, Germans, Poles, and 
Belgians, but never a Frenchman. 

Already in 1568 the usefulness of the 
new society must have been signally. 
manifest, for the Council of Trent in 
that year, while laying duwn general 
rules about novices, declares that it 
intends not to make any change which 
should ere “the religion of the clerks 
of the Society of Jesus from being able 
to serve the Lord and his Church accord- 
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ing to their pious institute approved by 
the holy Apostolic See.“ ! 

St. Ignatius, after having founded the 
German College at Rome, and assisted in 


founding the great “Collegio Romano,” | ing 


having lived to see the fruit of his la- 
bours—his order being solidly established 
in many countries of Europe, and engaged 
in successful missions among the heathen 
in Asia, Africa, and America— to 
his reward in 1556. The following brief 
sketch of the subsequent history of the 
Society arranges events under the names 
of the generals down to the death of 
Aquaviva; and, from that point to the 
suppression of the Society, under the 

rincipal countries and missions in which 
its influence was exerted. Some of the 
more prominent successes and reverses 
which it has experienced since 1814 are 
all that our limits will allow us to 
give of ita history subsequent to the re- 
establishment. 

I. Father James Laynez, who had as- 
sisted as a theologian at the deliberations 
of the Tridentine Council, succeeded St. 
Ignatius in 1558. The chief event of his 
rule was his visit to Paris in 1661, on 
which occasion he confronted the repre- 
sentatives of the Huguenots at the 
Conference of Poissy, and did much to 
overcome the opposition which the Paris 
parliament had hitherto made to the 
admission of the Society. The parlia- 
ment did in fact ratify in 1562 the ro 
edicts of Henry II. aha 55 5 

i rmission to the Company to 
K eet a calle in Paris. During fhis and 
the two following generalates, the pro- 
of heresy in Germany was stopped, 
and much lost ground recovered, by the 
labours of the Jesuits, among whom the 
Blessed Peter Oanisius was pre-eminent. 
This great man won the affection of the 
werful archbishop of Augsburg, Otto 
ruchsess, who mand over to the Society 
the University of Dillingen. They had 
already, in 1856, obtained a firm footing 
in the Bavarian university of Istadt, 
whence they extended their efforts to 
other parts of Germany. The favourite 
calumny of the German Protestants, that 
the Catholic Church was hostile to learn- 
ing, received an effectual practical refuta- 
tion through the Jesuit co , in which 
all subjects—humanities, philosophy, the 
sciences, &c.—were taught according to 
the newest methods, and more skilfully 
and energetically than elsewhere. 
Meantime missions to the heathen 
1 Seas. xxv. c. 16, De Reg. et Mon. 
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were carried on with much success, The 
first Jesuit mission in India had been 
founded by St. Francis Xavier, who 
landed at Goa in 1542, and by his preach- 
and miracles converted t num- 
bers of the inhabitants of vancore, 
the Fishery Coast, and Madura. After- 
wards he carried the Gospel to Celebes 
and the Spice Islands, and (1549) estab- 
lished a flourishing church in Japan. The 
saint died on the island of Sancian near 
Macao in 1552, while endeavouring to 
penetrate into China. The field of the 
missions was tilled by many different 
orders, among which the Company cert- 
ainly was not the least zealous, Father 
de Nob had been sent to Brazil by 
St. Ignatius himself, and had made a 
good commencement ; we shall presently 
see by what a strong and holy hand the 
work was continued. By 1560 the 
Society had extended its activity in every 
direction; Melanchthon, as he lay on his 
deathbed in that year, is reported to have 
said, Alas hat is this? I see the 
whole world being filled with Jesuits.“ 
Layne died in 1565. 

Under the rule of St. Francis Borgia, 
the third general, a relation of the em- 
peror Charles V. (1565-1578), the ad- 
vance of the Society was uninterrupted. 
St. Pius V. was dissatisfied with the 
exemption from the obligation of saying 
the office in choir which the order pos- 
sessed under the Constitutions, and was 
inclined to insist on a cha But the 
fathers presented a memorial in whichi: 
was shown that the existing regulation 
was the result of profound meditation on 
the end and means of his institute on the 
part on the founder; St. Francis himself 
with a san atc firmness supported this 
view; and the Pope gave way. Affairs 
prospered in Germany; Austria and Ba- 
varia, where heresy had nearly got the 
upper hand, remained on the whole true 
to the ancient faith. Oanisius founded 
colleges at Wiirzburg, Olmiitz, and 
Wilna. The Duke of Bavaria in the 
decree founding a Jesuit college at Lands- 
hut declared that “certainly it was to 
this Society that Bavaria owed the re-es- 
tablishment of the faith of her ancestors, 
that had been shaken by the calamities of 
the times.” The present church of the 
Gest at Rome was in 1567. St. 
Charles Borromeo warmly befriended the 
Society in his archdiocese of Milan, 
founding (1572) a novitiate for them at 
Arona at his own ex How danger- 
ous the order was felt to be to the pro- 
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gress of Protestantism was shown by a 
terrible event in 1570. A Portuguese 
ship bound for Brazil, in which were F. 
Azevedo, of the Society, and thirty-nine 
companions, mostly novices, was attacked 
by a French privateer commanded by the 
Calvinist Jacques Sourie,of Dieppe. After 
a brave resistance the Portuguese vessel 
was overpowered, the sailors who were 
left alive were spared; but the Calvinists 
put all but one of the Jesuits to death. 
A somewhat similar incident happened 
the next year, and resulted in the murder 
of twelve Jesuits, of whom the chief was 
F. Francis de Castro, i Bape Huguenot 
captain, Oapdeville, and his crew. 

Under the fourth general, F. Mer- 
curian, a Belgian alles 1580), the genius 
of the great i to show 
itself; he was engaged for several years 
before 1577 in combating the errors of 
Baius, a doctor of Louvain. The members 
of the society, who in 1565 had numbered 
3,500, distributed among 130 houses, in 
eighteen provinces, amounted in 1580 to 
upwards of 5,000, divided among twenty- 
one provinces. 

nder the prudent but energetic rule 
of Aquaviva (1581-1615) the prosperity 
and reputation of the Society were at 
their height. Enterprises formerly begun 
develo themselves now with great 
ey and brilliancy, and new under- 
ings, the fame of which still resounds 
through the world, were commenced. 
The Roman College, which in 1555 had 
but 200 students, in 1584 had grown into 
a flourishing university, with more than 
2,000 students, in which all the faculties 
but those of law and medicine were 
worthily represented. The ideas of St. 
Ignatius on the methods of instruction 
were worked out by Aquaviva into a 
tematic ratio studtorum, of which the 
chief feature was the thorough maste 
which it aimed at giving to all their 
scholars over the Latin language. In the 
mission field, we find that extraordinary 
peo was made in Japan, where the 
Jhristians, who numbered but 200,000 in 
1588, were 750,000 in 1612, most of these 
being Jesuit converts. In Brazil the work 
of F. de Nobrega was carried on for forty- 
four years by the Ven. Joseph Anchieta 
of the Society, who instituted native 
settlements much resembling the later and 
more celebrated Ts baat ep “reductions,” 
and has been called the Apostle of Brazil. 
The Jesuit missions in India, which had 
languished or been retarded for a time, 
passed into a new phase on the arrival of 
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F. Robert de’ Nobili, in 1605. Nobili 
thought [Missions] that ideas of caste, 
being grounded in the very structure of 
Hindoo society, should be temporarily 
complied with, so far as was lawful, by the 
ambassadors of Christ. Accordingly he 
assumed the dress and manners of a 
Brahmin, and kept aloof from the inferior 
castes, making after a time many conver- 
sions. He died many years later (1656), 
and his tomb, near ura, is still an ob- 
ject of popolar veneration. A breach was 
made about this time in the heathenism 
of China by the success of F. Ricci and 
his followers. Ricci was a sound mathe- 
matician, and skilled in mechanics ; and 
when, after twenty years’ residence in 
China, he succeeded (1601) in making 
himself known to the emperor at Pekin, 
he soon obtained his confidence, and made 
the favour extended to him on account of 
his scientific acquirements contribute more 
or less to the spread and protection of 
Christianity. icci died in 1610, but 
was succeeded by missioners not less able 
and zealous- Schall Verbiest, Gerbillon, 
and Bouvet. Of the differences which 
arose between the Jesuit and Dominican 
missionaries in China, something will be 
said in the next section. F. Valdivia 
carried the gos to the Indians of Chili 
in 1598; a harbour, a city, and a peak of 
the Andes immortalise the name of the 
intrepid missionary. The first Paraguayan 
„reduction“ was made in 1610, but of 
this great civilising enterprise a connected 
view must be reserved for the article on 
Missions. 

In Europe generally the progress of 
the order was maintained in peace; but 
complications arose at three principal 
points. The Venetian oligarchy, enraged 
against the fathers because they observed 
the interdict laid by Pope Paul V. upon 
the republic in 1606, banished them from 
Venice; and, although the rupture with 
the Holy See was repaired soon after- 
wards, would not readmit the order for 
fifty years. In France, where the Par- 
liament of Paris was always hostile to the 
Society, the members of the latter, being 
pari tae with complicity in the attempt 
of Chatel to assassinate the king, Henry 
IV., were expelled from Paris in 1595. 
Henry, however, recalled them in 1601, 
and on that occasion administered a telling 
reproof to the officials of the Parliament, 
who had, under the influence of the 
jealousy which has too commonly actu- 
ated French lawyers in regard to eccle- 
siastics, laid before him a paper full of 
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ridiculous calamnies inst the Com- 
pany. In England, where Jesuits first 
arrived in 1580, their pastoral work was 
attended by greater danger than even in 
Japan. e Protestant government put 
to death, under Elizabeth, Fathers Cam- 
pion, Briant, Southwell, Walpole, &c. ; 
and, under j ames, Father Oldcorne, the 
two Garnets, 0 F. oe e 
martyrdo tho unable to uce 
their full mature effect on NANAS of the 
terrorism practised by the Government, 


undoubtedly led to numerous conversions, 
sustained the wavering faith of many, and 
werfully contributed to keep alive the 


me of Catholicism in the breasts of a 
down-trodden but unconquerable mi- 


. 

e Company numbered in its ranks 
at this time some of the finest and 
strongest minds in Europe: such were 
Cardinal Bellarmin, Emanuel Sa, Mal- 
donatus, Suarez, Olavius, and Canisius. 
The saintly life of St. Aloysius Gon- 
zaga, who died in 1597 at the of 
twenty-three, reflects a yet purer lustre 
on their annals. The series of “ Lettres 
Edifiantes et Curieuses,” sent by the 
Jesuit missioners to Europe, commences 
from this period. 

II. 1615-1773. In this section—after 
a brief survey of the Jesuit missions —the 
history of the order in Europe, the cir- 
cumstances which led to ita expulsion 
from various kingdoms and its appes 
sion by Clement XIV. will be related. 

In India, De’ Nobili, whose method of 
extending the gospel was approved by a 
bull of Grego V. in 1623, was suc- 
ceeded by Fathers Fernandez, De An- 
drada, Blessed John de Britto, Beschi, 
Bouchet, &c. De Britto was beheaded 
by the king of Marava in 1693. The 
question of the Malabar Rites, which 
arose about the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, caused an agitation unfavourable 
to the p of the missions. Still, if 
Southern ia and Oeylon are to a 
great extent Christian countries, it is to 
tbese ‘unwearied labours of the Society 
that the result is chiefly due. The last 
provincial, Father Anthony Douarte, 
after the suppression of the order, did 
not desert his converts, but, dying at a 
pe age in 1788, bequeathed to them a 

x of papers relating to the mission, 
which he charged them to give to the 
future Provincial of the Jesuits in India. 

In China, the establishment of the 
Tartar dynasty at Pekin in 1644 threat- 
ened to injure the missions, but the new 
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rulers were at first not unfriendly. The 
Dominicans had come to China in 1683; 
they found that the Jesuits tolerated in 
their converts the continued adherence to 
certain customs and ceremonies which 
appeared to savour of idolatry; a pro- 
tracted controversy arose which spread 
from China to Europe. [For an account 
of these ceremonies see CHINESE RITES, 
in the appendix.] Clement XI. sent out 
De Tournon, the patriarch of Antioch, in 
1708, to India and China as his legate. 
Soon after his landing at Goa, De Tour- 
non issued a pastoral, in which he un- 
conditionally condemned the Malabar 
rites. The Jesuits, fearing the effect of 
the prohibition on the native mind, re- 
solved on appealing to the Holy See, and 
De Tournon gave his verbal consent to 
their doing so. From India the legate 
passed to China, and in 1706 condemned 
the ceremonies as unfit for Christians to 
use. The emperor Kang Hi, who had 
always maintained that they had only a 
civil meaning, was extremely angry, and 
gave up De Tournon into the hands of 
the Portuguese at Macao, by whom he 
was imprisoned and ill-treated, dying in 
consequence in 1710. A brief of Ole- 
ment XI. in 1710, followed by the bull 
“ Ex illa die” in 1715, confirmed the 
legate’s condemnation, first of some, then 
of all the obnoxious ceremonies. The 
indignation of Kang Hi was extreme, and 
the new legate, Cardinal Mezza Barba, 
perceiving the great difficulty of the case, 
authorised the Jesuit fathers to make 
a fresh application to Rome, and in the 
meantime to suspend their obedience to 
the briefs. The application was vain; 
Clement XII. confirmed the bull “ Ex 
illa die,” and Benedict XIV. by his bull 
in 1742 fore which the Jesuits are 
said to have submitted unreservedly) 
confirmed the decisions of his predeces- 
sors, and finally settled the question. 
Kang Hi, after a reign of sixty years, 
died in 1722, and was succeeded b 
Yung Tchin, who immediately ordered 
a persecution of the Christians. His son, 
ian-loung, was a man of singular 
character ; 5 and personal niotives 
prevented him from embracing Chris- 
tianity, but he respected and loved the 
Jesuit fathers, whom he drew to his 
Court at Pekin, and was especially grati- 
fied by the skill with which they minis- 
tered to his scientific and artistic tastes. 
Father Benoist constructed a fountain to 
lease him; other Jesuits made wonder- 
ul clocks and automata, or prepared 
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charts, or painted the halls of his palace. 
Yet he was afraid of allowing Chris- 
tianity to become powerful in the empire, 
lest it should open the door to an ascen- 
dancy on the part of some oak Sipe 
nation, similar to what was taking 
before his eyes in India. While, there- 
fore, the Jesuits at Pekin were safe and 
honoured, the Christian communities in 
many provinces were cruelly persecuted. 
Eight Jesuits were strangled at Nankin 
in 1748. The decree of suspension be- 
came known at Pekin in 1774. The 
fathers Amiot, Cibot, Dollières, and 
others, though wounded to the heart by 
the ruin of their beloved society, remained 
at their posts, and there died, Amiot not 
till 1794. The benevolent dispositions of 
the emperor towards them were never 
hanged. 
In Japan, where the prospects of 
Christianity had been so bright, all was 
suddenly overclouded. Taicosama, who 
seized the supreme power in 1583, com- 
8 a persecution of the 1 
ut with no t malignity or fixity o 
p Hence at his death in 1600 the 
native church was more flourishing than 
ever. Daifusama, who succeeded him as 
regent, reigned till 1615. In 1612 an 
lish merchant captain, named Adams, 
is said to have made the nt believe 
that the real designs of the Jesuits were 
political, and that his only safety lay in 
exterminating them. A terrible persecu- 
tion was then begun, which Xogun, the 


son of Daifusama, carried on with demon- | histo 


iacal cruelty and 35 Before 
1640, after scores of thousands of Japanese 
Christians had suffered m om, and 
great numbers had a ised, all public 
profession of Christianity was stopped, 
and the Jesuit mission—the missioners 
having been killed or banished came to 
an end. From that time Europeans could 
nly land their goods at one port in Japan, 
and then after trampling on the cross. 
The missions of the society in North 
America have been described by an Ame- 
rican Protestant, “ in a tone generally fair 
and almost sympathetic. Samuel de 
Champlain, a French naval officer, founded 
Quebec in 1608; in 1625 Jesuit mission- 
aries arrived there, and after providing for 
the spiritual wants of the colonists, began 
to preach to the Red Indians. The Huron 
nation proved to be the most tractable: 
most of them became Christians, and 
showed considerable aptitude for agricul- 


1 The Jesuits in North America, Samuel 
arkman. 
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ture and other civilising ent 
under the g 1 ue the fathers. The 

uois from the south, instigated by the 
=e a in the British 9 9 eat eer 
on the Hurons and nearly annihilated 
them. Fathers Lallemand, Daniel, and 
Brebeuf were put to death with every 
species of torture in 1649. The Abenakis, 
a tribe living on the Kennebec river be- 
tween Canada and New England, asked 
for and received baptism in a body. The 
remnant of the Hurons was gathered round 
Montreal and Quebec. The treaty which 
in 1760 transferred the French ssions 
in North America to Great Britain pro- 
vided for the maintenance of the Catholic 
religion in the ceded provinces; hence it 
is that the Indian and half-caste population 
of British America, among whose ancestors 
the Jesuits laboured suffered, are to 
this day mainly Catholic. In the early 
part of the eighteenth century, the Abe- 
nakis were in the care of Father Rasles; 
a body of armed colonists from New Eng- 
land (1724) attacked their settlements on 
the Kennebec, dispersed the Indians, and 
butchered the unresisting missionary.! 
In 1673 the Jesuit Father Marquette, 
makin at way to the south-west from 
Lake Michigan, discovered the Mississippi, 
which Frenchmen soon descended, and 
founded the colony of Louisiana at its 
mouth. The French nation, which first 
opened the valleys of the St. Lawrence 
and the Mississippi, long ago wrested from 
them by their rivals, realised to the full— 
istory can show no more striking in- 
stance—the bitter truth of the adage, 

Jesuits assisted Sir George Oalvert in 
Herr the Catholic colony of Maryland 
in 


St. Peter Claver (t 1654), a Spanish 
Jesuit, called the Apostle of the Negroes, 
spent more than forty years in New 

a, assisting corporally and spirit- 
ually the poor A fricans whom the Spaniards 
were bringing over in great numbers at 
that time to work on the plantations. 

Of the Jesuit mission in Paraguay— 
the most remarkable example of a whole 
poor’ transformed and exalted through 

ristianity that has been known since 
the middle Ly 1 account will be 
found under rons. The first Re- 
duction,” or colony, was founded in 1610; 
in 1717 the Christian Indians in all the 
Reductions numbered 120,000. A trans- 
action between Spain and Portugal in 


1 Henrion, Hist. Gén des Missions, livr. iil. 
ch. 86. 
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1758 caused the transfer of the territory 
on which the Reductions stood to the 
latter power; Pombal dispersed the Jesuit 
teachers; the white settlers, with their 
selfish and indifference to native 
rights, everything their own way, and 
the fair experiment was ruined. 

Returning now to Europe, we find 
that the history of the Society in Italy and 
Spain in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries was marked by few striking 
events. In Germany the fathers devoted 
themselves with great ardour to the miti- 
eio of the miseries caused by the Thirty 

ears’ War. The emperor Ferdinand III., 
and also his general, Count Tilly, had re- 
ceived their education in Jesuit colleges ; 
both of them loved and valued the society. 
In Poland a Jesuit ascended the throne in 
1648 in the person of John Casimir. In 
Belgium arose in the seventeenth century 
the great modern school of hagiographers 
n Bolland us . the 
first volume of the “ Acta Sanctorum” at 
Antwerp in 1643. He and all his coad- 
jutors, Henschen, Papebroch, Stilting, &c., 
were Jesuits, and the resumed work is 
still in the hands of the Society. 

In England the penal laws forbade any 
freedom of action to Jesuits even more 
than to seculars; yet in 1634 two hundred 
and fifty members of the Company are said 
to have been in the kingdom. Father 
Arrowsmith suffered in Lancashire in 
1628 ; under Charles II. five Jesuits were 
executed during the panic at the time of 
the Popish Plot. The favour of James II. 
inspired them with false hope, and led to 
an extension of operations; colleges began 
to rise, but these buds were nipped by the 
“ killing frost of the Revolution. Yet, 
the laws being now more mildly executed, 
the fathers in England in 1700 numbered 
131; and this number probably did not 
vary much down to the suppression. 

In Ireland, the barbarous tyranny of 
the government under Elizabeth and 
James I. was replaced in the next reign 
by a somewhat easier state of things. 
The Jesuits on the mission, who had 
before 1620 been attached to the houses 
of the Catholic nobility, after that date 
were able to live in a more regular way, 
and in a short time they had “ight coll 
and residences. But, as the Van 
heretics extinguished civilisation in Roman 
Africa, so the renascent well-being and 
culture of Ireland were uprooted by the 
Puritan invaders underCromwell. Amidst 
an infinite number of other calamities 
which then fell on the country, the Jesuit 
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colleges were destroyed, and the mission 
broken up. In 1713 there were but 
eleven Jesuits in all Ireland, with Father 
Knowles as their superior; and these 
could only exercise their ministry in 
secret. A few continued to labour there 
till 1778. 

The fortunes of the order in France, 
Spain, and Portugal have still to be 
noticed. In France the success of the 
fathers in education was remarkable. 
The Collége de Clermont, founded in 
1562, changed its name to “ Collège de 
Louis le Grand,” and towards the end of 
the seventeenth century numbered 2,500 
scholars. In the confessional, the fathers 
were charged with letting off too easily 
such of their penitents as desired to con- 
ciliate the claims of the world and the 
flesh with those of the Gospel. They 
were said to be lax casuists; and on this 
proud Pascal attacked them (1656) in 

is celebrated Lettres Provinciales.” On 
the struggle between them and the Jan- 
senists, see the article JANSENIsM, and, 
on the Quesnel controversy, the article 
Unieunitus, Buin or. With the 
declaration of the French clergy in 1682 
[GaLLicaNism} the French Jesuits had 
nothing to do; but they incurred the dis- 
pleasure of Innocent XI. by refusing or 
nog eein to publish the bull against 
Louis XIV. on tbe question of the Regalia, 
and the Pope forbade them to receive 
novices. The t preacher Bourdaloue 
t 1704), and F. de la Colombiére, the 
irector of St. Margaret Mary Alacoque, 
flourished at this time. In the middle of 
the eighteenth century, a league of many 
Sad ip and persons was formed for the 
truction of the order. The Marquise 
de Pompadour hated them because they 
would not eountenance in any shape the 
immoral relation subsisting between her 
and the king, Louis XV. Voltaire, him- 
self one of their pupils, and not averse to 
doing them justice on occasion, as many 
in his works prave, desired their 
extinction as the defenders of revealed 
religion and the upholders of the purity of 
rivate morals. The whole party of the 
ncyclopeedists and freethinkers were 
naturally their enemies; the remains of 
the Jansenist party longed to be revenged 
on them; the Parliament and university 
were hostile to them, as they had ever 
been. ‘Lastly, the Minister, the Duc de 
Choiseul—who by his blundering had just 
lost Canada for France—being in sym- 
pathy with the freethinkers, was disposed 
to yield to the clamour which the many 
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ill-wishers of the Company raised, and to 
induce the king also to yield. In April 
and August 1762 edicts of the Parliament 
of Paris closed the Jesuit colleges and 
declared their order to be inadmissible in 
any civilised State. The archbishop of 
Paris, Christopher de Beaumont, put 
himself courageously on their side, and 
- the secular clergy generally took the 
same line. Nevertheless, Louis XV. con- 
firmed (November 1764) the edict of 
the Parliament, and about four thousand 
Jesuits, their colleges having been closed 
and their property plundered, were com- 
pelled to depart from France. 

The fall of the order in Spain was a 
mysterious event. It was the work of 
the irresponsible despotism which ruled 
the country, and which, as it had been 
swift and stern for ages in repressing 
whatever was against the Church, so 
now, being itself perverted, dealt sudden 
blows that none could parry on the great 
Company—the creation of Spanish genius 
—which existed only for the Church’s 
defence and glory. D’Aranda, the 
Minister of Charles III., is said to have 
induced him to believe that the Jesuit 
general, Ricci, had boasted of possessing 
documents showing that the king was an 
illegitimate child. The wrathful Charles 
immediately caused a despatch to be 
written to all the government authorities 
in Spain and the colonies, requiring that 
all the Jesuit fathers should be forthwith 
conducted to the nearest port, and com- 
pelled to take ship for some foreign 
country. Six thousand Spanish Jesuits 
were ‘ruined and exiled at a blow, by 
what can only be regarded as the act of 
a lunatic. 

Previously to this, the order had been 
despoiled and banished from Portugal b 
the famous Carvalho, Count de Pombal. 
Pombal was a man of iron determination, 
and unscrupulous in the choice of means. 
In 1750 he had been made Secretary of 
State to Joseph I., and set himself 
actively and ably to work to revive the 
languishing trade and industry of Portu- 
gal. He had been Portuguese minister in 
England for several years from 1739. A 
mind so observant must have been struck 
by the docility of the Anglican clergy, 
and the ease with which, being isolated 
from the rest of Christendom, they were 
managed by the Government of the day, 
and it was probably this experience which 
led him to form plans for a similar 
national church in Portugal, separated 
from the Holy See and the hierarchy. 
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The Jesuits, the sworn defenders of Papal 
rights, stood in his way; they must 
therefore be suppressed. Into the intri- 
cate history of the plot to assassinate the 
king, and the manner in which Pombal 

it against the Jesuits, besides attack- 
ing them in other ways, it is impossible 
here to enter. In the end, their property 
was sequestrated, the University of Coim- 
bra taken out of their hands, and the 
fathers themselves (1759) to the number 
of two hundred and fifty-five, banished 
from Portugal. Clement XIII. vainly 
pleaded that they might be treated with 
ordinary justice. On the death of 
Joseph I. in 1777 Pombal was disgraced, 
declared a criminal, and forbidden to 
live within twenty leagues of Lisbon. 
A new inquiry being ordered into the 
alleged conspiracy of 1758, those who by 
Pombal’s management had been con- 
demned to death or imprisonment were 
exonerated from all criminality. From 
some of these had been extorted by 
torture the statement that the Jesuits 
were concerned in the plot; this state- 
ment, of course, if the revising tribunal 
may be trusted, falls to the ground. 

The order had been expelled from 
France, Spain, Port and Naples, but 
it was still protected in Austria by Maria 
Theresa. Her son, afterwards Joseph II., 
used all his influence against them; he 
was said to covet their estates. Diplo- 
matic pressure was used by all the Courts 
which had expelled the order to induce 
Clement XIII. to decree their suppression, 
but the aged Pope stood firm. On his 
death in 1769, the Bourbon sovereigns 
used every effort to secure the election of 
a Pontiff who would comply with their 
views. Cardinal Ganganelli was elected 
and took the name of Clement XIV. He 
hesitated long before taking the decisive 
step to which he was At length 
(1778) he signed the Constitution “ Domi- 
nus ac Redemptor noster,” by which, on 
the ground of the numerous complaints and 
accusations of which the Society was the 
object, without declaring them to be 
either guilty or innocent, he suppressed 
the order in every part of the world, and 
directed that those of its members who 
were priests should fall into the ranks of 
the secular clergy. 

In 1626 the Society had possessed 
15,000 members. At the time of the 
suppression the total number was about 


Lalande, the astronomer, said of the 
suppression, “Carvalho and Choiseul 
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have irretrievably destroyed the finest 
work of man, unrivalled by any human 
institution. The human race has 
lost that wonderful and invaluable as- 
sembly of 20,000 men, disinterestedly 
and unceasingly occupied with functions 
most important and most useful to man.” 

III. Frederic the Great, King of 
Prussia, refused to have anything to do 
with the suppression; he retained the 
Jesuits in his dominions, and desired 
them to exercise their teaching and other 
functions, so far as was ible, as if 
nothing had happened. Catherine II., 
Empress of Russia, supported them with 
so much zeal that the Pope ultimately 
exempted Russia from the operation of 
the bull of suppression; novices were 
received in that country without inter- 
ruption during the interregnum. Other 
attempts were made to keep the order 
alive (see BACCANARISTS). 1814 Pius 
VII., by the constitution Solicitudo om- 
nium Yeclesiarum,” derogated from the 
brief of suppression, and appointed Francis 
Karen, who was then provincial in 
Russia, general of the whole order. Since 
the restoration the fortunes of the Society 
have varied with the varying strength of 
the infidel and revolutionary forces which 
from time to time have been opposed to 
it. In France, where their colleges had 
been brilliantly successful, an envious 
agitation was set on foot sgainst them by 
the University, to which the government 
of Charles X. weakly yielded and closed 
their colleges (1828). Under the Second 
Empire they enjoyed freedom; the Re- 
publican Government has again (1880) 
closed their colleges, and denied them the 
right of corporate and regular existence. 
In Switzerland they had a noble uni- 
versity at Fribourg, and their influence 
was t in the Forest Oantons and the 
Valais. The anarchic and infidel ele- 
ments in Swiss society, combining with 
the Protestants and encouraged by Lord 
Palmerston, raised in 1846 the war of 
the Sonderbund ; the Catholic cantons 
were crushed by superior numbers, and the 
Jesuits banished from the Confederacy. 

At the present day the total number 
of members of the Society is believed to 
be about ten thousand. 

(Crétineau Joly, “ Histoire de la Com- 
pagnie de Jésus,” 1846; “The Jesuits, 
their Foundation and History,” by B. N. 
(a useful compilation); Ferraris, Jesu 
Societas; Hélyot; Henrion, “ Histoire 
Générale des Missions; Bouchot, “ His- 
toire du Portugal.”) 
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JESUS (‘Inoois, yw). Name and 
Feust of the Name.—The name means, not, 
as is often said, “ Saviour” or “God the 
Saviour,” but“ the Lord [i. e. Jehova] is 
help or salvation.” It is simply a short- 
ened form of Josue (Win, which in the 


LXX appears as Jesus,“ and, according to 
Delitzsch (“ History of Redemption, p 
182), was a common name in post-exilic 
times. In our Lord's case, it had, however, a 
pre- eminent fitness because in Him, through 
the perfect example of his life and through 
his death, the salvation of God came to 
the children of men. This name was 
announced to the Blessed Virgin by the 
angel, and actually im on our Lord 
at his circumcision. It was his personal, 
whereas “ Christ ” was his official, name. 
In all ages of course Christians have 
spoken with devotion of this holy name, 
and St. Paul's words in the epistle 
to the Philippians will occur to every- 
one. The devotion received a new im- 
785 and took a tangible form in the 
fteenth century. The Franciscan friar 
St. Bernard ine of Sienna (d. 1440) 
used to exhibit before the people to 
whom he preached a board with the 
holy name painted on it in the midst of 
rays, and he persuaded a poor man who 
used to paint cards and had been ruined 
by the saint’s sermons against gambling to 
make a living in another way—viz. by 
painting the holy name. The new devo- 
tion was examined before Martin V., pro- 
hibited for a time, defended by St. John 
a a i and finally approved by the 
Holy See. A third Franciscan, Bernardine 
de Bustis, composed an office of the Holy 
Name, which he offered for approval to 
Sixtus IV. and Innocent VIII., but with- 
out success. At last Clement VII. ap- 
proved the office for use in the Franciscan 
order ; permission to use it was extended 
by subsequent Popes to other churches, 
and at last Innocent XIII., yielding to 
the eves of the Emperor Charles VI., 
on November 29, 1721, ordered the feast 
to be celebrated throughout the Ohurch 
on the second Sunday after Epiphany. 
JEWS, CHURCH LAWS RE- 
sPpzucrima@. When Christianity be- 
came supreme, we find Constantine pub- 
lishing restrictive edicts against the Jews, 
in which it was declared penal for them 
to insult or injure converts to Christianity, 
and the adoption of Judaism by those not 
born to it was forbidden. The Theodosian 
Code brands the desertion of Christianity 
for Judaism as apostasy, and the blending 
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together the rites and doctrines of the two 
as heresy. In Spain, where Jews were 
numerous, & long series of canons regulat- 
ing the relations between them and Chris- 
tians may be quoted from the Acts of the 
early councils. These were severe in their 
tenor, for, indeed, the Talmudic Jew, with 
his intense pride of race, and scorn and 
hatred of other nations, was a difficult 
pereon to deal with. The Fourth Council 
of Toledo Sad over which St. Isidore of 
9 


Seville presided, ordered that Jews should 
be no longer coerced to become Christians, 


but that those who had been so coerced 
in the reign of king Sisebut, should not, 
since they had received Christian sacra- 
ments, be allowed to return to Judaism. 
This council also ordered that the children 
of Jews should be separated from them 
and placed in monasteries, or in pious 
Ohristian families, to be instructed in 
Christianity. This sweeping measure can 
only have been partially carried out; for 
at the Eighth Council of Toledo (653) we 
find the Fin undertaking to protect the 
Catholic faith against Jews and heretics, 
and it is ordered that the decrees of the 
fourth council respecting Jews should be 
observed. Again, a canon of the ninth 
council (655) directs that baptised Jews 
be obliged to repair to the cities on the 
principal festivals, in order that the bishops 
might be able to jue of the sincerity of 
their conversion. e Jews in Spain, 
being through Talmudic influences more 
in sympathy with lalam than the religion 
of Christ, assisted the Moors in the eighth 
century to master the country and destroy 
the kingdom of the Visigoths. 

The Third Council of Orleans (588) 
made some important canons. It allowed 
that Christians should be in servitude to 
Jewish masters; if, however, a Christian 
slave took sanctuary because his master 
was tampering with his religion, he was 
not to be returned to bon but re- 
deemed at a fair valuation. Jews were 
not to appear in the streets nor hold inter- 
course with Christians on the three last 
days of Holy Week and Easter Sunday. 

In the later legislation, a constitution 
of Clement XI. (“ Propaganda per univer- 
sum”), another of Benedict (“ Pos- 
tremo mense ”), and an epistle of the last- 
named Pontiff, are prominently cited. By 
the first it is provided that if a Jew become 
a Christian, the portion of his father’s 
goods falling to him shall not be with- 
held by the family on account of his con- 
version. But he is not allowed to dis- 
inherit bis other brothers, as in the case 
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of that infamous law of the Irish Parlia- 
ment, according to which, if the younger 
son of a Catholic landowner became a 
Protestant, he could take the whole 
estate, and reduce the rest of the family 
to ; 
The following were some of the pre- 
scriptions of the ancient law. The Jews in 
Rome were bound to observe Church holi- 
days so far as their public occupations 
were concerned.. They were required to 
live together in a particular quarter (the 
Ghetto). Some distinction of dress, 
sufficient to show that they were not 
Christians, was required from both sexes. 
The word of God was to be preached to 
them once a week by a master in theol 

—if ible, one who was versed in 
Hebrew. The tribunals of the Inquisi- 
tion were allowed to proceed against Jews 
only in case of their having made them- 
selves amenable to their jurisdiction by 
certain definite overt acts. It was lawful 
for Christian princes to tolerate Jews, 
their rites and syn es, within their 
dominions; and having been once so re- 
ceived and assured of protection, they 
could not, except for some just and 
weighty eause, be expelled 

The children of Jews, not having the 

use of free-will, ought not to be baptised 
against the will of their parents. A 
Jewish boy who asks to be baptised, not 
having attained to the use of reason, is 
to be given back to his parents; but not 
otherwise. Infant children of Jews, bap- 
tised validly, though illicitly, by a nurse 
or some other person, must. be educated 
by Christians, and when they have come 
to the use of reason must be compelled to 
perseverance in the Catholic faith. Under 
the operation of this rule arose the cele- 
brated Mortara case, about eighteen 
ears ago. Copies of the Talmud are to 
be searched for and burnt. In justification 
of this and other severities the canonists 
are wont to make copious extracts from 
that extraordinary compilation, which, 
with much that is grave and noble, con- 
tains also so many puerilities, immoral 
precepts, and anti-social maxims, that 
Christian courts may well have deemed 
it right to resort to stringent measures to 
revent Christians from being seduced 
into adhesion to a system so preposterous. 
For illustrations—not to speak of those 
given by Ferraris, which may not be 
entirely trust worthy—the reader is re- 
ferred to the Abbé Chiarini’s transla- 


1 Art. Hebreeus.”’ 
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tion, and to a recent work by Oort.* 
It must not be supposed that the modern 
Jews are free to reject any part of the 
Talmud that may displease them. If 
the Old Testament is the written, the 
Talmud contains the oral, law of Jehovah ; 
a consistent Jew believes that God speaks 
to him through the Rabbins as much as 
through the popa Even the legen- 
dary part, the “ ,” according to 
the Jewish editor of “Selections from 
the Talmud” published in the “Chandos 
Classics,” does not stagger them. The 
majority of the [J 1 10 } people,” he says, 
“clung to it, and regarded the Talmud as 
a complete whole worthy of their reve- 


rence.’ 
“The Talmud,” says the Abbé 


Chiarini,‘ explains the written law by 
the oral in the name of the Eternal, and 
the Jews, he declares, have ever valued 
it highly as “a wall raised between Jews 
and non-Jews always and everywhere.” 
JOHN OF GOD, ST., ORDER OF. 
St. John of God established his Order of 
Charity for serving the sick at Granada 
in 1540. 
close of the last century, before the 
Jacobins had shut the doors of its hos- 
po in France, and the Liberals in 
pain, the two generalates of Spain and 


1 Le Talmud, Leipzig, 1831. 

2 E ie en Talmud, Leiden, 1881.— 
Oort has been answered by the Dutch Rabbi 
Tal, “Een blik in Talmoed en Evangelie.” 
The learned works of Martini (“ Pugio Fidei”), 
Amsterdam, 1881. The Catholic work of Rohling, 
Der Talmudjude” (1877), is severely handled 
by Delitzsch, ‘ Rohling’s Talmudjude 
beleuchtet (1881). A really scientific account 
of Jewish theology will be found in Weber’s 
excellent work, “System der Altsynagogalen 
Palustinischen Theologie (Leipzig, 1880). 
Wagenseil (“Tela ignea Satans, 1681), Eisen- 
menger (“ Entdecktes Judenthum, 1777), are 
marred by controversial bias. From them 
anti-Semitic writers draw their facts.“ 

5 The post-Talmudic treatise Sopherim com- 
pares the Bible to water, the Mishna to wine, 
the Gemara to spiced wine. But it would be 
quite wrong to judge the more educated Jews 
by the Talmud. A reform was inaugurated by 
Moses Mendelsohn (d. 1786). A reformed 
synagogue was founded at Berlin in 1814, in 
London about 1840, at New York in 1848. 
The Reformed Jews who reject the divine 
authority of the Talmud, though they differ 
much among themselves, many of them being 
mere Deists, are very numerous in Germany 
and America. Moreover, the Reform has had 
great influence on educated Jews who have not 

nly abandoned the orthodox synagogues. 

or a history of the Reform, see The Jews, their 
Customs and Ceremonies, by the American 
Rabbi Myers (New York, 1877). 
4 Op. cit. p. 59. 
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Italy, into which the order was divided, 
numbered 2, 914 religious, with 281 hos- 
pitals under tbeir care, in which there 
were more than 10,000 beds, and an 
average of 85,000 patients were re- 
ceived and attended to yearly. The 
brothers of this order are said to have 
been the first to establish the rule in 
hospitals that every patient should have 
a bed to himself. From a minute state- 
ment of their system of hospital manage- 
ment, printed by the continuator of 
Hélyot, it would appear that they 
practised all the regulations which the 
régime of the best modern hospitals 
prescribes for the comfort and medical 
treatment of their patients, and in ad- 
dition were tenderly solicitous for their 
souls, urging those to confession who had 
long discontinued or were disinclined to 
it, and facilitating the return to God of 
all the sufferers who passed through their 
hands, (Hélyot, continuation [Migne], 


iv. 612.) 
JOHN, ST., OF JERUSALEM, 
ORDER OF. [See HosprraLLEBS.] 


JOSEPH, SF. St. Joseph occupies a 
place of his own in the devotion of 
modern Catholics, such as is given to no 
other saint. This and the fact that the 
history of the devotion is peculiarly 
instructive on the one hand, specially 
liable to misunderstanding on the other, 
are the reasons for inserting this article in 
a work which does not profess to give 
Lives of the Saints. The devotion to 
St. Joseph is a striking instance of 
Catholic usage, modern in itself and yet 
based on most ancient and Scriptural 
principles. 

The facts of the gospel history con- 
cerning St. Joseph need not be repeated 
except so far as they exhibit his dignity. 
He was the true husband of Mary, and 
as such her head. Moreover, Christ 
Himself (Luc. ii. 51), was “subject ” to 
him. In consequence of his authority 
and his provident care, he is honoured 
with the title of the “Father” of Christ 
(Luc. ii. 48), although of course Christ 
had no man for his father in the proper 
sense of the word. To have been chosen 
by God Himself as the husband of the 

irgin Mother and the foster-father of 
our Lord—these surely are solid grounds 
for a singular devotion to St. Joseph. 
We may notice here that, as he is never 
mentioned after our Lord’s public life 
began, he is sup to have died before 
our Blessed Lord, and is therefore reckoned 
among Old Testament sainta. 
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At the same time, it was long before 
there was any general manifestation of this 
devotion. The Monophysite Christians 
of Egypt are said first to have assigned 
a festival to St. Joseph, viz. on July 20, 
which is thus inscribed in a Ooptic 
almanac: The rest of the holy old man, 
the just Joseph, the carpenter, husband of 
the Virgin Mary, Mother of God, who 
merited to be called the Father of Christ ” 
(quoted in Smith's “ Bible Dictionary 
sub voc.). In Western martyrologies of 
the ninth century the name of Joseph is 
found, and from the same time the 
Greeks commemorated bim along with 
the other saints of the Old Testament on 
the Sunday before Christmas, and along 
with Mary, David, and James the Less, 
on the Sunday in the octave of Christmas 
(Bolland. 19 Martii, in “Comment. pre v. 
ad S. Joseph,” § 2). In the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries several orders in 
the West celebrated the feast of St. 
Joseph on March 19. Still “the feast 
of St. Joseph,” Thomassin says (“ Traité 
des Festes,” p. 439), was still unknown 
(i.e. as a feast of the whole Church) 
in the time of Gerson, who wrote differ- 
ent letters to cause it to be celebrated— 
one to the Duke of Berry in 1413, another 
to the cantor of the church of Chartres, 
another to all the churches. Gemecius, 
who has written the Life of Oardinal 
Ximenes, testifies that that cardinal “ insti- 
tuted in his church the feast of St. Joseph.” 
St. Teresa and St. Francis of Sales in 
modern times were zealous in propagating 
the devotion, and Gregory XV., in 1621, 
as well as Urban VIII., in 1642, made 
St. Joseph's day (#.e. March 19) a holida 
of obligation. Benedict XIII., in 1726, 
ordered his name to be inserted in the 
Litany of the Saints and in the Litany 
used in the “Oommendation of the Soul,” 
after that of St. John the Baptist (Gavant. 
tom. ii. p. 810). In 1871 Pius IX., con- 
firming a decree of the Congregation of 
Rites, put the whole Church under the 

atronage of St. Joseph, chose him as the 

Yhurch’s protector, and made his feast a 
double of the first class. It was fitting 
that Christians should appeal to him who 
once protected the human life of our 
Saviour, and ask his intercession in 
behalf of Christ's mystical body. The 
same Pope had in September 1847 ex- 
tended the feast and office of St. Joseph’s 
Patronage to the whole Church. The 
Pope required it to be celebrated on the 
third Sunday after Easter as a double of 
the second class (“ Manuale Decret. S. 
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Rit. Cong.” No. 2168). In other ways 
the Church has marked her approval of 
the growing devotion to St. Joseph. The 
Creed is now said in the Maas of both his 
feasts; his name is inserted after that of 
the Blessed Virgin in the prayer “A 
cunctis ;” he is commemorated after her 
in the Suffrages of the Saints; and his 
name comes before that of any other 

atron except the Angels and St. John 

ptist. (“ Manuale,” 3709.) 

JOSEPH, ST., ORDERS OF. 
1. Josephites, Two communities bear, or 
have borne, this name. The first was 
founded by Jacques Cretenet at Lyons 
about 1640, with the designation of 
“ Priests of the Mission of St. Joseph; 
it was governed by a director-general ; 
its members did not take vows; and it 
devoted itself chiefly to the foreign 
missions. At the volution it was 
suppressed. The second is a teaching 
institute, founded in 1817 at Grammont 
in Belgium by the Canon Van Orom- 
brugghe, for giving a good education to 
the sons of persons in the commercial and 
industrial c Several houses of the 
institute, which is understood to be in a 
flourishing condition, have since been 
founded at various places in Belgium. 

2. La Hospitaliers, Daughters of St. 
Joseph. is society, the chief employ- 
ment of which was the education of 
orphan girls, was founded at Bordeaux in 
1638 under the auspices of the archbishop 
Henri de Sourdis, by Marie Delpech, who 
afterwards established a great house of 
her order at Paris, called “ De la Provi- 
dence.” These daughters of St. Joseph 
were introduced into many large towns 
in France, but Hélyot’s continuator does 
not mention whether they survived the 
Revolution. 

3. Nuns Hosmtallers of St. Joseph. 
Founded in 1643 at La Fléche in Anjou 
by Mademoiselle de la Ferre. Besides 
the three vows of religion, these nuns 
took a fourth vow, to serve the poor. 
Before the Revolution they had five or 
six houses, one of which was at Montreal 
in Canada. 

4. Nuns of St. Joseph of the Good 
Shepherd, This congregation was founded 
by the bishop of Puy, Henri de Maupas, 
at the suggestion of the Jesuit Father 
Médaille, in 1650. Though dispersed at 
the Revolution, the religious retained the 
spirit and the love of their institute, and 
in 1811 they were reorganised under an 
imperial decree, the mother house being 
settled at Clermont in Auvergne. They 
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are noted for their Megdalen asylums, 
orphanages, and schools. In 1859 the 
number of their houses was seventy ; all 
these, “besides carrying on works of 
charity and the gratuitous instruction of 
poor ildren, receive in their vast build- 
ings thousands of young persons to whom 
an education suitable to their social 
position is given.“ 

5. Sisters of Charity of St. Joseph. 
This community, which devotes itself 

rincipally to teaching, was founded at 
ount St. Mary in the State of Maryland 
(N. America) in 1807, and had the well- 
known Mother Seton, a convert, for its 
first superior. 

6. Sisters of St. Joseph of Cluny. 
The first efforts of this community, 
founded by Anne Marie Javouhey, may 
be traced back to 1807, but it was first for- 
mally authorised in 1819, being then 
established at Autun. The reverend 
mother Javouhey was superior till her 
death in 185]. She visited all the 
French colonies in Asia, Africa, and 
America, besides several of those belong- 
ing to England, aud resided for a con- 
siderable time in some of them. A 
burning desire to labour in the conversion 
and civilisation of the negro and other 
aboriginal races took possession of her in 
consequence of these visits. She estab- 
lished her sisters in nearly all the French 
colonies; they never spared themselves 
when teaching, or nursing, or any other 

work was required of them, and 
they have bappily paved the way for the 
eventual reception of Christianity by 
many an African nation and American 
tribe. The congregation was confirmed 
by the Holy See in 1854. In 1869 it 
had 135 houses with 1323 members, in- 
cluding lay sisters. The establishments 
abroad (at the Senegal, French Guiana, 
Madagascar, Tahiti, &c.) employed 439 
sisters, all natives of France, with the 
exception of a few who came from 
Reunion, Martinique, and Trinidad. 

7. Sisters of St. Joseph of Bourg. 
This inetitute, founded in 1828 by Mgr. 
Devie, bishop of Belley, in concert with 
the reverend mother Saint Benoit, at 
Bourg in the department of Ain, and 
devoting itself to teaching and works of 
charity, has spread itself in many parts of 
France, Switzerland, and America. In 
1859 an average of two hundred candi- 
dates yearly presented themselves for the 
noviciate. 

8. Sisters of St. Joseph of the Appar- 

1 Hélyot, Contin. iv. 670. 
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stron. Of this congregation, founded in 
the south of France by Madame de 
Vialard in 1833, there were thirty houses 
in 1859, chietly in Algeria and Aus- 
tralia. The mother house is at Mar- 
seilles; teaching and nursing the sick are 
their chief employments. 

9. Sisters or Daughters of St. Joseph. 
This offshoot of the nuns of the Good 
Shepherd (No. 4) was established by 
Bishop Charbonnel at Toronto (Upper 
Oanada), in 1850. They have since pro- 
spered and multiplied in the colony, and 
have ceased to have any connection with 
the mother house in France. 

JUBILEE. The year of jubilee 
(hd nv) was an institution of the 
Levitical law (Levit. xxv. 8 ad fin.). 
The Jews were to number seven sabbaths 
of years—+se. forty-nine years, and the 
fiftieth (not the forty-ninth, as Petavius 
and many others have maintained against 
the plain words of the text v. 10, and 
Jewish tradition attested by Philo, 
Josephus, and the Talmud, was the year 
of jubilee. The blast of the trumpet 
5 the jubilee throughout the 
and on the tenth day of the seventh 
month—t.e. on the day of atonement. 
The land was to rest, as in sabbatical 
years ; land and houses in the open country 
or in villages, without walls, reverted 
to their original owners or their heirs; 
all Hebrew slaves were to go free. The 
law as a whole has no parallel in any 
other code, and it had a distinctly 
theocratic character. The Hebrews were 
the servants of God and could not, there- 
fore, be the servants of men; the land 
belonged to God, and was only lent to the 
Hebrew tribes and families, who could 
not, therefore, be driven out by any 
human arrangement. The original posi- 
tion of affairs was to be restored after the 
sacred sabbatical period of years and on 
the day of atonement, when Israel’s sins 
were p and his communion with 
God renewed. Various explanations are 

iven of the word jubilee, which is the 

glish form of 7. Some (e.g. 
Gesenius and Knobel) suppose that the 
word means “joyful sound” (from 
539); others make it refer to the 
lengthened blast of the trumpet or the 
streaming crowds of people (from 23), 
to flow. See Hitzig on Jer. xxxiv. 8.) 
Probably it.is an old word for a horn or 
trumpet (Ewald, Alterthüm, pp. 417 
seq.; Dillmann on Levit., p. 600; cf. Exod. 
xix. 13, Jos. vi. 4-13), Most likely the 
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“ year of setting free,” Ezek. xlvi. 16-18, 
is the year of jubilee. (So Dillmann, 
against Kuenen, “ Godsd.“ i. 96; Well- 
hausen, “ Geschichte des Volkes Israel,” i. 
pp. 122 seg.; Smend on Ezek. pp. 382 
seq., who take it to mean the sabbatical 


year. ) 

The Church of Christ has adopted 
the term jubilee from the Jewish Church, 
and proclaims from time to time a “ year 
of remission”—from the penal conse- 

uences of sin: she offers to her chil- 

ren, if they repent and make their peace 
with God an rform certain pious 
works, a plenary indulgence, and during 
this year she empowers even ordinary 
confessors to absolve from many reserved 
cases and censures, from vows, &c., &c. 
An ordinary jubilee occurs at Rome 
every twenty-fifth year, lasts from Christ- 
mas to Christmas, and is extended in the 
following year to the rest of the Church. 
An extraordinary jubilee is granted at any 
time, either to the whole Church or to par- 
ticular countries or cities, and not neces- 
sarily, or even usually, for a whole year. 
If the jubilee, whether ordinary or extra- 
ordinary, be granted to the faithful 
generally, the conditions for gaining it 
usually are to fast for three days—viz. on 
a Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday; to 
visit certain churches, and pray according 
to the intention of the Pope, to give alms, 
to confess and communicate. 

It was in 1300 that the first jubilee 
was given. An impression prevailed at 
that time that a great indulgence was 
granted in Rome at the beginning of each 
century, and with this belief many pil- 

ims flocked to the city. No document 
in the Papal archives was found to con- 
firm the tradition, but Boniface VIII. 
nted on February 22, “and for each 
undredth year to come, not only a full 
and more ample, but rather a most full 
pardon of all sins” to those who repented 
and confessed, and visited the churches 
of St. Peter and St. Paul thirty times if 
Romans, fifteen times if strangers. The 
contemporary historian Giovanni Villani 
reckons the number of pilgrims to Rome 
that year at 200,000. Clement VI. in a 
bull of 1843 made the jubilee recur every 
fiftieth year, adding to the previous con- 
ditions a visit to the Lateran church. 
This year the number of pilgrims is said 
to have reached a million. Urban VI., 
in 1389, reduced the cycle of the jubilee 
to thirty-three; Paul II., in 1470, to 
twenty-five years. (The chief works on 
the subject are “ Istoria degli Anni Santi,” 
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scritta da Alfani, Napoli, 1725; “ Trac- 
tatus historico-theologicus de Jubilæo, 
auctore Fr. Theodoro a Sp. S.,“ Rome, 
1750; the Bull of Benedict XIV., 
Inter preeteritos,” Dec. 3, 1749.) 

JUDGMENT, GENERAL. The 
fact that Ohrist will judge all men and 
angels together at the last day is taught 
with such clearness and iteration in the 
New Testament and in all the Creeds 
that we need not set about proving it 
here. It will be more to the purpose if 
we attempt to give a summary of the 
common theological teaching and popular 
belief on the matter, endeavouring to 
distinguish what is doubtful from that 
which is certain. We may remark by 
way of preface that the general judgment 
is intended to manifest before all intelli- 
nt creatures the justice of God, to ex- 
bit Ohrist in his majesty before their 
eyes, to glorify the just, and to put the 
wicked to open shame. 

1. The Circumstances of the Judgment. 
As to the way in which that judgment 
will take place, and in which men are to 
be assem biod, much cannot be known for 
certain.” So St. Thomas writes (“ Suppl.“ 
Ixxxviii. 4) and no sober-minded person 
will hesitate to agree with him. But he 
goes on to say that there is a probability in 
the inference from Scripture that as Christ 
ascended from Mount Olivet to heaven, so 
He will descend upon it to judge the 
world. This probability will not be rated 
high by those who believe that our Lord 
aid not ascend from the summit of the 
mountain, but from Bethany, on its east- 
ern slopes.’ It was most natural that He 
should bid his disciples farewell in a re- 
tired place, endeared by many sacred 
memories, but such a spot offers no etrik- 
ing fitness for his re-appearance to judge 
the world. At the “sound of a trumpet ” 
i. e. according to St. Thomas (“ Suppl.” 
Ixxvi. 2), either the voice or the mere appa- 
rition of Ohrist—the dead will wake. 
“ The sign of the Son of Man will appear 
in heaven (Matt. xxiv. 80). There is no- 
thing in the context to indicate the precise 
nature of this sign, but as the previous 
verse speaks of the darkening of the hea- 
venl ies, the “sign” seems to con- 
sist in some luminous appearance follow- 


1 See Luc. xxiv. 50. The Empress Helena 
built, in memory of the Ascension, a church on 
the top of Mount Olivet, close to a cave in which 
our Lord was said to have taught (Euseb. Fit. 
Constant. iii. 43). The position of the church 
probably occasioned the belief, of which no 
traces appear till a much later date, that Christ 
ascended from the summit. 
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ing the darkness and ushering in the 


Messianic glory. The common opinion of 
the Fathers since Cyril of Jerusalem 
(% Cat.” 15), and of the schoolmen, is that 
the “ sign” is the sign of the cross, con- 
spicuous in the sky, and this opinion de- 
veloped in the minds of some into the 
notion that the fragments of the wooden 
cross on which Christ died would be 
united miraculously and exhibited in the 
sky. Scripture tells us that Obrist will 
appear in his majesty “in the clouds” 
(Matth. xxvi. 64), “with the angels of 
his might, in a flame of fire” (1 Cor. iii. 
13, 2 Thess. i. 7)—fire which, according to 
Suarez (“ In III. P.” disp. 57, quoted’ by 
Jungmann), “ will p e the judge on 
his way to judgment, in order to strike 
the damned with instant terror and to be 
the beg Sa of their torment. Obrist 
will take his seat on his throne, and the 
just will be placed on the right, the 
wicked on the left, of Christ (Matth. xxv. 
31-33). It is impossible to say how far 
these expressions are to be taken strietly, 
and great Catholic authorities have leant, 
some to a literal, some to a metaphori- 
cal explanation (see eg. the authors 
quoted by Maldonatus on the e in 
Matthew). Lastly, it has been a popular 
belief among Christians, as well as among 
Jews and Moslems, that the judgment 
will take place in the valley of Josaphat, 
which has been identified with the narrow 
ravine of the Kidron on the eastern side 
of Jerusalem. This belief arose from the 
words of Joel (iv. 1; ef. v. 12), “ For be- 
hold in those days, and in that time, when 
I will turn again the captivity of Judah 
and Jerusalem, I will gather together 
all the nations and bring them down to the 
valley of J 5 and will contend 
with them there use of my people 
and my inheritance Israel.“ It is very 
doubtful whether the valley of Josaphat 
was a real place at all; in verse 14 it is 
called the “valley of decision,“ and the 
name Jehoshaphat means “the Lord has 
judged.” If the prophet had a real 
place in view he may ibly bave had 
the valley in the wilderness of Tekoa 
(2 Paralip. xx.), where Josaphat won 
a signal victory over three heathen nations. 
Anyhow, no valley of Josaphat near 
Jerusalem is mentioned in the Scriptures 
or in Josephus, or in any document older 
than the Onomasticon ” of Eusebius. Re- 
migius, on the strength of Joel’s words, 
asserted, in the middle of the ninth cen- 
tury, that the wicked would be placed for 
trial in the valley of Josaphat, while 
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the just were caught up in the air to 
meet their judge. This, says Merx, in his 
recent commentary on Joel (p. 199), is 
the earliest place in a Christian commen- 
tary on Joel, where the final judgment 
is fixed „ and topographi- 
cally at Jerusalem in the valley of Je- 
hosaphat.” In the commentary to 
which we have just referred an elaborate 
account of Obristian and Jewish opinion 
on the matter will be found. . 

2. “The man Christ is the judge, but 
[He exercises this office] with a power and 
authority which isnothuman but divine ” 
(Petav. “ De Incarnat.” xii. 16). The 
saints (1 Cor, vi. 2) act with Him in his 
judicial functions; though probably this 
only means that they approve the justice 
of the sentence. It seems plain from 
Matth. xix. 28, that the Apostles are 
to judge the world in a stricter sense, 
though it is hard to imagine what this 
sense can be. St. Thomas conjectures 
(“ Suppl.” lxxxix. 1) that the Apostles and 
“ perfect ” men will notify the sentence to 
others. It is certain that all men will be 
Judged (see the Athanasian Creed), and it 
is commonly held that the word “ all” is 
to be taken quite literally so as to include 
unbaptised infants, while it is at least the 
more approved opinion among theologians 
that angels also will then be tried. The 
books will be opened ( Apoc. xx. 12)— 
the books, perhaps, of conscience and of 
God's remembrance. The examination 
made will consist in this, that God will 
enlighten the mind of each concerning his 
own thoughts, words, and deeds, and 
those of all others. Nearly all theologians 
hold (though the Master of the Sentences 
was of a different mind) that the sins 
even of the just will be openly declared, in 
order that the judgment may be com- 
plete, and that God’s justice and mercy 
may shine forth. In each individual 
case sentence will be pronounced. St. 
Thomas (“ Suppl.“ xxxviii. 2), deems 
it more likely that no oral words will be 
used in the sentence. Many, however, 
who are at one with him in thinking that 
no oral words will be used to individuals, 
still believe that the words in Matth. xxv. 
„Come, ye blessed of my Father,” &c., 
“Depart, ye cursed,“ &c., will be orally 
addressed to the multitude of the saved 
and of the lost. 

JUDGMENT, PARTICULAR. 
The doctrine of the Church on this point 
is clearly explained in the folowing 
words of the Roman Catechism (P. I. 
a. 7 of the Creed). There are “tw 
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occasions on which each and wat man 
must appear before God, and render an 
account of every thought, action and 
word, undergoing finally the immediate 
sentence of the judge. Of these occasions 
the first happens when a man departs 
this life ; for straightway he is set before 
the judgment-seat of God, and there a 
most just inquiry is made into all that he 
has ever done, said, or thought, this being 
called the private (or, as we pa beg 
English, the particular) “judgment.” The 
essence of the doctrine lies in the belief 
that the eternal lot of the soul is deter- 
mined by. the judgment of God imme- 
mediately after its separation from the 
body, and so much as this must be con- 
sidered an article of faith, although there 
has been no formal and explicit definition 
on the point. The doctrine, however, is 
clearly implied in the statement of the 
Council of Florence, that souls which quit 
their bodies in a state of grace, but in 
need of purification, are cleansed in pur- 
gatory, whereas souls which are perfectly 

ure “are at once (mor) received into 

eaven,” and those which depart “in 
actual mortal, or merely with original, 
sin,” “at once descend into hell”?! (“ De- 
cretum Unionis”). The Fathers of Flor- 
ence follow in this part of their decree the 
Constitution “ Benedictus Deus,” issued by 
Benedict XII. in the year 1336. 

It cannot be said that many testimonies 
can be produced from Scripture to prove 
the doctrineasit has just been propounded. 
Nor need we wonder at this. The books 
of the Hebrew Bible for the most part 
speak obscurely of the life beyond the 
grave, while those of the New Testament 
are chiefly occupied with the great truths 
that Christ had risen and that He would 
come again to judge the world. Still at 
least one passage from the gospel of St. 
Luke, xvi. 29 seg., justifies the belief of 
the Church and excludes reasonable doubt 
on the matter. Our Lord represents 
Lazarus and Dives as receiving their re- 
spective rewards immediately after death. 
the former goes to the “bosom of Abra- 
ham ;” the latter lifts up “his eyes in 
Hades, being in torments.” He must of 
course have been sentenced before the 

neral judgment, because the rich man’s 
Peire are spoken of as still alive. Itis 
true that we cannot draw dogmatic infer- 
ences from all the details of this or any 
other parable, and it is often hard to de- 
termine how much belongs to the clothing 

1 Infernum.“ Hell must be taken here in 
a large sense to include the Limbo of infants. 
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| of the narrative, how much is meant to 
teach a moral or doctrinal lesson. Still 
we may confidently regard the truth, that 
judgment follows hard on death, as part 
of the main teaching which the story con- 
veys, and so, as we shall presently see, St. 
Augustine understood the passage. 
Several other places of Scripture are 
quoted in proof, but some, as we cannot 
help thinking, are irrelevant, none cogent. 
Eccli. xi. 27 seg. may refer to the judg- 
ment which God brings on the wicked by 
the very act of cutting them off in the 
midst of their prosperity. Eccles. xi. 9, 
xii. 1, is far too vague to serve the pur- 
se for which it is alleged. Our English 
atechism urges the verse in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews (ix. 27), “It is appointed 
unto all men once to die, and after that 
the judgment.” Thewhole passage scarcely 
enco us to understand the judgment 
as the particular one. “ As it is appointed 
unto men once to die, and alter this 
the judgment, so also Ohrist, being once 
offered to bear away the sins of many, 
will be manifested a second time without 
sin to those who wait for him unto salva- 
tion.” The natural meaning seems to be 
that as men have to die once only and 
afterwards to be judged, so Christ had to 
die once only and afterwards will come, 
no longer laden with the sins of the 
world, to judge mankind. At all events, 
St. Thomas and Estius both think that 
the writer of the Epistle had the general, 
not the particular, judgment in his mind. 
The tradition of the Church on the 
particular judgment was for a long time 
obscured by the Millennarian errors which 
were held in early times even by many 
Catholics, otherwise orthodox, and by the 
uncertainty which long prevailed on the 
state of souls in the period between death 
and the general resurrection. St. Augus- 
tine, however, speaks clearly and em- 
8 and that, not for himself only, 
ut for the Church of his time. He is 
speaking of books on the soul written 
by Vincentius Victor, and he insists that 
there is nothing in them except what is 
vain or erroneous or else mere common- 
place familiar to all Catholica. As an 
instance of the last, he gives Victor's 
teaching on the meaning of the parable 
from St. Luke about which we have 
already spoken. “For with respect to 


1 Protestant commentators are also divided 
on the meaning of the word “judgment.” See 
Lünemann, ad loc. Lünemann himself con- 
siders that the pera rovro leaves the time at 
which the judgment is to follow quite indefinite. 
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that,” says St. Augustine (“ De Anima et 
ejus Origine,” lib. ii. n. 8), “which he 
y ictor] most rightly and very soundly 

lieves, viz. that souls are judged when 
they quit the body, before they come to 
that judgment which must be passed upon 
them when reunited to the body, and are 
tormented or glorified in that very flesh 
which they inhabited here—was this, then, 
a matter of which you were actually un- 
aware? Who is there with a mind so 
encrusted with obstinacy against the 
Gospel as not to hear, or hearing not to 
believe, these things, in the story of the 

r man, taken after his death to Abra- 
Nane bosom, and of the rich man, whose 
torment in hell is set before us ” 

Theologians adduce various arguments 
to show the reasonableness of belief in the 

articular judgment. The time,” says 
Suarez, “for merit and demerit ends with 
death; that, therefore, is the most suit- 
able time for judging each man’s acts, 
uo reason existing for further delay” 
(Suarez, “In III. P.” disp. 52, § 2, 
quoted by Jungmann, De Noviss.” cap. 
i. art. 2). St. Thomas meets the obvious 
objection that there is no need of two 
1590 by pointing out that it befits 
each to be judged both as an individual 
and as a member of the whole human 
race; that God’s ee must be publicly 
as well as privately manifested; and that 
the sentence passed in the particular 
judgment cannot be completely executed 
till the body is reunited to the soul 
( Suppl.” Ixxxviii. 1). 

The common opinion is that souls are 
judged at the moment and in the place of 
death. God manifests to the soul by some 
interior illumination its state and its future 
lot, whereupon the soul, to borrow the 
illustration of St. Thomas (“ Suppl.“ IXix. 
2), finds the place which belongs to it in 
heaven or purgatory, or bell, just as bodies 
find their place according to the law of 

vity. Popular representations which 

escribe the soul as borne by angels before 
the tribunal of God, there to be accused 
by devils and defended by the guardian 
angels, are innocent in themselves, and 
are, indeed, sanctioned by Scripture. Still 
they are popular representations, after all, 
not intended as accurate statements of the 
literal truth. 

JUDICA PSALM. Ps. xlii. is said— 
preceded and followed by the versicle 
“ Introibo ” (“I will enter to the altar of 
God,” &c.)—at the beginning of all Masses 
except those for the dead and those said 
during the time of the Passion. On these 
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occasions the psalm is omitted because of 
its joyful character. St. Ambrose tells 
us the verse of the psalm already referred 
to,“ J will enter to the altar of God: of 
God who maketh glad my youth,” was 
recited by the neophytes as they walked 
after baptism and confirmation from the 
font to the altar in order to receive com- 
munion. Since the ninth century, at 
least, this | ae has been said at the 
beginning of the Mass, and this use was 
common to the churches of Spain, France, 
Germany, and England from about the 
same time. Le Brun, i. p. 111, gives 
minute details on the history of the psalm 
as used at Mass. 

JUDICATUM. [See THREE CHAP- 
TERS. | 
JUDICES SYNODALES. The 
judges to whom the Roman Curia com- 
mits the trial of causes in different coun- 
tries are so called. They must hold some 
dignity in a cathedral church, and must 
be nominated by the bishop in the diocesan 
synod. There should be not less than four 
for each diocese. If a judex synodalis die 
in the interval between two synods, the 
bishop nominates some one to take his 
place until the next synod meets. All 
nominations, whether in or out of synod, 
must be reported to the Pontifical dere 
tary of Petitions (supplicum libellorum). 
(Ferraris, Judex, § 66.) 

JUDICIUM DEI (ordeal, jugement 
de Dieu). The proof of facta by testi- 
mony being attended with many diffi- 
culties in an unsettled state of society, it 
has been commonly believed in many 
countries that for the protection of inno- 
cence and the detection of guilt, the case 
being doubtful, if the divine justice were 
solemnly appealed to, the necessary proof 
would be supplied by a direct exhibition 
of divine power.! All the early barbarian 
codes, the Salic, Ripuarian, Burgundian 
law, &c., allow the appeal to the “judg- 
ment of God.” The modes were various: 
among them were walking over red-hot 
ploug shares or live coals, handling red- 

ot iron, eating blessed bread [EvLoe1 2], 
the trial by hot water, and the trial by cold 
water. It was believed that a perjurer 
could not swallow blessed bread. In 
the trial by hot water the person whose 
innocence was in question had to plunge 
his arm into a caldron of boiling water. 
In that by cold water, he was bound hand 
and foot and thrown into a pond, a cord 
being fastened to him; if he floated, it 
was held that the water rejected him and 

1 Cp. Soph. Ant. 264, Virg. En. xi. 787. 
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that he was guilty ; if he sank, that he was 
innocent. Lastly, there was the trial by 


combat; it being devoutly believed that 
the man whose cause was just would not 
be permitted by heaven to be vanquished 
by hie adversary. To give a few instances 
—the Empress Ounegunde (about A. p. 
1010) is said to have walked unhurt over 
red-hot ploughshares, when she 779 
to the judgment of God in disproof of her 
alleged unchastity; the champion of the 
Empress 9 Sa (860) vic- 
toriously through the trial of hot water; 
a monk, Petrus Igneus, in the eleventh 
century, to establish the truth of his 
testimony against the Bishop of Florence, 
walked between two great fires placed 
close together, and was not scorched. 
See the curious article by Kober in 
Wetzer and Welte, in which the view 
is taken that the Church permitted these 
ordeals, the issue of paganism, but with- 
out 5 of them, and gradually, 
through the decisions of Popes and the 
treatises of doctors, assisted to put them 
down. Most of the ordeals were aban- 
doned in the course of the twelfth cen- 
tury. The trial by combat was abolished 
by St. Louis (about 1250) within his own 
dominions; in England it was nominally 
legal down to a much later period. 

JURISDICTION. (Jus dicere, to 
administer justice, was one of the “ tria 
verba ” which denoted the functions of a 
Roman prætor.) Jurisdiction is defined 
as “ the power of anyone who has public 
authority and pre-eminence over others 
for their rule and government.” 

Jurisdiction is first divided into 
ecclesiastical and civil. The former is 
that which is concerned with causes 
relating to the worship of God and the 
spiritual salvation of souls; it is exercised 
either in the forum eaternum or in the 
forum internum. Civil or political juris- 
diction is conversant with secular causes, 
and has in view the temporal government 
of the commonwealth. It is exercised 
only in the forum erternum. 

Jurisdiction is again divided into vol- 
untary and contentious. The first is exer- 
cised over persons who voluntarily submit 
themselves to its operation, as in the 
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bylaws for them, the validity of which 
depends upon the voluntary accession of 
the members. The acts are valid, firstly 
and chiefly, because done by a power 
which had the right to do them—+.e. 
which had jurisdiction. Contentious 
jurisdiction is that which is exercised 
over persons even against their will; it 
implies a dispute, contending parties, and 
a tribunal. Whirdly, jurisdiction may be 
either ordinary or delegated. i 
jurisdiction is that which belongs to any- 
one of his own right, or by reason of his 
office, in virtue of some law, canon, or 
custom. Delegated jurisdiction is that 
which a man has, not of his own right, 
but by the commission of another, in 
whose place he officiates. [ DELEGATION. 

Ordinary jurisdiction may be acqui 
in three ways: (1) by commission from 
the supreme ruler, conceded either to the 
dignity or to the individual; (2) by law 
or canon; (3) by custom or prescription. 
Thus, by the Supreme Pontitf are con- 
stituted as ordinary judges, in 
patriarchs, primates, archbishops, bisho 
the officials of the Curia, &c. By the 
supreme lay power are constituted, in the 
civil order, viceroys, governors, prefects, 
magistrates, &c., who all enjoy ordinary 
jurisdiction. By law or canon those are 
constituted ordinary judges who are 
elected to office by po bodies according 
to the statutes of their foundation, and by 
ponnc functionaries according to law. 

his is the case with the rectors of uni- 
versities, the superiors of conventa, the 
provosts of chapters, and the vicars-general 
uf bishops. The third way is by custom ; 
a jurisdiction which has been exercised 
without challenge for forty years is held 
to be validated by prescription, and is 
considered ordinary. 

All the Apostles received their juris- 
diction, which (except in the case of St. 
Peter) was personal and extraordinary, 
immediately from Ohrist. This jurisdic- 
tion they did not transmit; the bishops 
and their successors receive their jurisdic- 
tion from Christ, but through Peter. 
Such at least is the view now generally 
held; but even if the bishops be deemed 
to derive their jurisdiction immediately 


case of manumissions and adoptions in | from Christ, all Catholics agree that it is 

the civil order, and ordinations, benedic- | in such manner subject to the supreme 

tions, absolutions, &c., in the ecclesiastical | pastorate of the Pope, that it can be 

order. It must not be supposed that the | restrained by his authority and sovereignty, 

validity of such acts depends upon the and, for a lawful cause, altogether taken 
illingness of the parties interested to away.”! 

submit to them; as when a club empowers | 


ay. 
n belonging to the regular 
a president whom it has elected to frame 


1 Benedict XIV., quoted by Ferraris, § 23. 
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orders have jurisdiction from the Pope 
over the faithful generally in the tribunal 
of penance, the approbation of the bishop 
having been obtained. 

Every confessor must have jurisdiction 
tn foro interno, otherwise he cannot 
validly absolve. An sbsolution given b 
a priest without jurisdiction is void. 
Nevertheless, if the penitent be in articulo 
mortis, or sincerely believed to be so, he 
may be validly absolved, not only from sins, 
venial and mortal, which have been be- 
fore confessed, but from all ecclesiastical 
censures, even in reserved cases, by aay, 
simple priest, even though he be degraded, 
or an apostate, or irregular [IRREavU- 
LARITY ], or a heretic. 

The jurisdiction of the priest is of 
ecclesiastical right, so far as its bestowal, 
enlargement, and restriction are con- 
cerned, for it is the Church which confers 
it, and in such 8 manner as she deems to 
be expedient in the Lord; but it is of 
divine right inasmuch as the faculty of 
remitting sin, for the sake of which it 
exists, is conferred on the priest in ordi- 
nation through the pore: of the Holy 
Ghost.“ (Ferraris, Jurisdictio.) 

JUS SPOLII (lit. “right of spoil”). 
By“ spolium ” is meant the property belong- 
ing to a beneficed ecclesiastic at the time 
of his death which he could not legally 
dispose of by will. According to the 
canons a bishop or other ecclesiastic 
has only a right to such a portion of 
the diocesan revenues as is sufficient 
to maintain him and enable him to dis- 
charge his functions efficiently. What- 
ever exceeds this is the property of the 
Church. If therefore an ecclesiastic at 
his death be found to be of 
property, the result of savings from his 
share of Church emoluments, that pro- 
rty ought to return to the Ohurch ; 
s natural heirs have no right to it. It is 
recorded of a great number of saints that, 
penetrated by this feeling, they took care 
to dispose of their ecclesiastical revenues 
to the last farthing in almsdeeds and 
other good works, so that, when death 
came, they might depart naked out of this 
world as they had come naked into it. St. 
Thomas of Villanova on his deathbed, 
“having commanded all the money then 
in his possession (which amounted to four 
thousand ducats) to be distributed among 
the poor in all the parishes of the city, 
then ordered all his goods to be given to 
the rector of his college, except the bed 
on which he lay. Being desirous to go 

1 Cone. Trid. Sess. xiv. 7. 
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naked out of the world, he gave this bed 
also to the jailer for the use of prisoners, 
but borrowed it of him till such time as 
he should expire.“ Warham, the last 
Catholic archbishop of Canterbury, re- 
Joiced to hear as he was dying that only 
thirty pounds were left in his coffers. 
St. cis stripped himself of the ve 
clothes that he wore and gave them bac 
to his father, that neither he nor the 
world might henceforth have any claim 
upon one another. Such examples might 
be indefinitely multiplied. A dim feeling 
in the popular mind, that such was the 
more perfect way for the ministers of 
Christ, may have had something to do 
with the rise of this singular jus spolii 
(or, as it was also called, rapte capite, 
“ seize and take”), in virtue of which, in 
the rude ages following the fall of the 
Western Empire, anyone who was present 
when a beneficed ecclesiastic expired 
thought himself at liberty to seize and 
carry off whatever property belonging to 
the deceased he could lay his hands on. 
Naturally the bulk of this spoil fell to lay- 
men, who were more rapacious and leas 
scrupulous than clerks. The scandalous 
abuses to which the custom led may be 
conceived; for ages councils denounced 
them and legislated against them, but in 
vain. If, however, we consider the ex- 
treme opposite to the jus spolti—what we 
may call the jus hareditatis et legationis— 
the right claimed by beneficiaries in non- 
Catholic communions to transmit and 
bequeath the savings of their ecclesiastical 
revenues to their children, we must admit 
that, while preserving the outward sem- 
blance of decorum, this practice is intrin- 
sically far more scandalous than its 
opposite. 
As the power of sovereigns increased 
in Europe, vane began to restrain the 
indiscriminate 7 under just described, and 
in the case of bishops, to draw the jus 
spoli: to themselves. Innocent III. com- 
paie (1207) that the servants of Philip 
I. had stripped the house and lands of a 
deceased bishop of Auxerre of property of 
every description, leaving only the bare 
walls. The inferior feudal lords claimed 
the same right over the property of 
deceased ecclesiastics on their domains. 
The incessant efforts of councils gradually 


‘obtained the renunciation of the right on 


the part of sovereigns and lay lords. In 

the thirteenth century it began to be 

claimed, in a modified form, by the 

Church herself; and many Constitutions 
1 Alban Butler, Sept. 18. 
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of later Popes confirmed and defined the 
claim. Thus it came to be a principle 
of law that the “spoils” of beneficiaries 
dying without the faculty of devising, or 
in a foreign country, or which were ac- 
quired by illicit trading, belonged’ of 
right to the Camera Apostolica or Papal 
treasury. This right, admitted in Italy 
for all orders of clergy, and in Castile 
in the case of bishops, was not allowed 
in 1 Germany, Belgium, or Por- 
t ; 
11 need hardly be said that this jus 
spolit does not extend to the patrimonial 
property of ecclesiastics, nor to personal 
ifte and other uisitions lawfully 
erived to them during life from non- 
ecclesiastical sources. The law lays down 
various rules for distinguishing as equit- 
ably as possible between the two classes 
of property, if an ecclesiastic has died 
possessed of both. From the end of the 
sixteenth century the right of spoil was 
compromised in the kingdom of Naples 
for an annual payment to the Camera. 
(Ferraris, Spoum; art. by Kober in 
Wetzer and Welte.) 

JUSTICE, in the widest sense, the 
sense which concerns us here, is not a special 
virtue, because it includes all the super- 
natural virtues. According to St. Thomas 
(1 2nd, qu. cxiii. a. 1), it “implies a certain 
rectitude of order, even in the interior 
disposition of a man, inasmuch, namely, 
as the highest part of man is subjected to 
God and the inferior powers of the soul 
are subjected to that which is supreme, 
viz. to reason.” Justice in this sense 
involves subjection to God and therefore 
the absence of mortal sin, which is rebel- 
lion against Him; while perfect justice is 
identical with the perfection of every 
virtue. Scripture constantly uses justice 
(PIY RJY, Stxaoovvy) in this large 
acceptation—e.g. “Abraham believed God, 
and he reckoned it to him as justice ” 
(Gen. xv. 6; cf. Galat. iii. 6, James ii. 
23, and innumerable other 5 The 
“authorised version ” renders the Greek 
and Hebrew words in these cases 
“righteousness,” and this has become the 
familiar name among English Protestants. 
The change of word does not seem to 
mark any difference of principle, though, 


of course, the older Protestants held that 


the justice of Christ is imputed to us —i.e. 
reckoned to our account—whereas the 
Catholic doctrine is that justice or 
righteousness does indeed come from the 
grace of God, but that it inheres in the 
soul and consists in a real change of the 
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moral character. “He who doeth justice 
is just ” (John, 1 Ep. iii. 7). 

It is this general sense of the word 
justice which is important in theology, 
and the plan of this Dictionary does not 
require that we should treat at length of 
justice as a particular virtue. As such, it 

commonly defined in words adopted by 
theologians from Ulpian as the “ firm 
and abiding resolve (voluntas) to give 
each his own right.” It is subdivided 
into legal justice—which orders a man’s 
actions to the common good, in which, of 
course, he himself shares—and particular 
justice, which orders the duties of man to 
man. This latter again is subdivided into 
distributive justice—which inclines su- 
periors to a just distribution of burdens 
and advantages among their subjects— 
and commutative justice, which consists 
in giving to each his strict rights—e.g. 
paying debts, taxes, &c. Commutative, 
unlike legal, justice lies solely in the per- 
formance of duties to others, whereas the 
agent's own good is part of the common 
good; unlike distributive justice, it deals 
only with strict rights and is for these 
reasons justice in the most proper sense of 
the word. 

JUSTIFICATION. The difference 
of belief on the way by which sinners are 
justified before God, formed the main 
subject of contention between Oatholics 
and Protestants at the time of the Refor- 
mation. If tbis doctrine” (i. e. the doc- 
trine of justification by faith alone) “ falls,” 
says Luther in his“ Table Talk,” “ it is all 
over with us.“ On this account the 
Council of Trent was at pains to define 
most clearly and explicitly the Catholic 
tradition on the matter, placing it in 
sharp p 8 to the contrary tenets of 
the Reformers. We confine ourselves 
here to the process by which adults are 
elevated from a state of death and sin to 
the favour and friendship of God; for 
with regard to infants the Church of 
course teaches that they are justified in 
baptism without any act of their own. 

Justification, then, according to the 
council (Sess. vi. 5, 6), begins with the 
. of God which touches a sinner's 

eart and calls bim to repentance. This 
fo cannot be merited ; it proceeds solely 
rom the love and mercy of God. It is, 
however, in man’s power to reject or to 
receive the inspiration from above; it is 
in his power to turn to God and to virtue or 
to persevere in sin. And grace does not 
constrain but assist the free-will of the 
creature. So assisted, the sinner is dis- 
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posed or prepared and adapted for justifi- 
cation; he believes in the revelation and 
promises of God, especially in the truth 
“ that a sinner is justified by God's grace, 
through the redemption which is in 
Ohrist Jesus; he fears the justice, hopes 
in the mercy, of God, trusts that God will 
be merciful to him for Christ’s sake, 
begins “to love God as the fountain of 
all justice, hates and detests his sins.” 
“This disposition 5 is followed 
by justification itself, which justification 
consists, not in the mere remission of sins, 
but in the sanctification and renewal of 
the inner man by the voluntary reception of 
por) grace and gifts, whence a man 

omes just instead of unjust, a friend 
instead of a foe, and so an heir according 
to hope of eternal life.” .. . By the 
merit of the most holy Passion through 
the Holy Spirit the charity of God is shed 
abroad in the hearts of those who are 
justified,” &c. 

We may turn tothe views of Lutherans 
and Calvinists, as they are to be found in 
their authoritative Confessions. They are 
at one with Oatholics in attributing the 
beginning of justification to the mere 
grace of God, and in excluding all merit 
or title on the part of the sinner. But 
Lutherans maintained that man could 
contribute absolutely nothing to his own 
conversion,” that faith in Christ, 
regeneration, renewal,” are to be ascribed 
“ solely to the working of God and to the 
Holy Spirit” (“ Solid. Declar. de Lib. 
Arbitr.“ § 20, p. 635, quoted in Möhler's 
“ Symbol.” p. 108 . Here the Lutherans fol- 
low their master, who compared man under 
the action of grace to “a trunk or a 
stone” (“ In Gen.” xix.; Mohler, p. 107). 
The Calvinists, on the other hand, did 
admit that man was active as well as 

ive under the influence of grace 
(“ Confess. Helvet.” cap. ix. p. 21; Möbler, 
p- 118); but as they held grace to be irre- 
sistible they could not, of course, allow the 
Tridentine doctrine that man is free to 
accept or reject the invitation of God. 
Both the Lutheran and Calvinist errors 
with to human co-operation are 
exclu and condemned (Sess. vi. De 
Justif. can. 4, 5,6). Secondly, whereas 
Catholics understand by justification the 
renewal of man’s moral nature by divine 
grace, the reformers took it to mean “ the 
remission of sins and the imputation of 
the justice of Christ” (Calvin. “ Instit.” 
cap. xi. § 2; Möhler, p. 136; and so 
Solid. Declar.” iii. De Fid. Justif. § 11; 
Mohler, p. 135), faith being the condi- 
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tion on which these benefits are given. 
Here is the hinge on which the whole 
controversy turns. Catholics regard 
justification as an act by which a man is 
a, made just; Protestants, as one in 
which he is merely declared and reputed 
just, the merits of another—viz. Ohrist 
—being made over to his account. 
With Catholics justification is effected by 
grace inherent in the soul; with Protes- 
tants it is something external to the soul al- 
together—a sentence which is pronounced 
by the divine judge. True (and we are 
bound in fairness to lay great stress on 
this), Protestants hold that real and 
interior sanctification follows upon justi- 
fication, so that change in heart and life 
is the sure and only test that a man really 
has been justified by faith, or, in other 
words, that the merits of Ohrist have 
been imputed to him. Still a very im- 
portant difference between the Catholic 
and Protestant views remains. To the 
Catholic, sanctification and justification 
are the same thing, or at most two 
aspects of the same thing—viz. of the act 
by which God makes a soul just and holy 
in his sight. To the Lutheran or Cal- 
vinist, they are distinct, both in themselves 
and in the order of time at which they 
take place. For it was the contention of 
Protestant theologians that a soul is first 
justified—s.e. accepted as just for the 
merits of Ohrist apprehended through faith 
and then, as a necessary consequence, 
sanctified—t.e. really made holy. Lastly, 
as Protestants believed that concupiscence 
—te, the mere interior temptation to 
sin, unaccompanied by wilful consent— 
constituted sin in the strict sense, and 
since all are liable to such temptations, 
they held very inadequate notions of 
sanctification. ‘ God,” Calvin writes, 
“begins this work of interior renewal 
in his elect, and proceeds with it 
. the whole course of their lives, 
and that sometimes slowly, so that they 
always remain subject to the sentence ot 
death before his tribunal” (“ Instit.” iii. 
11; Mohler, p. 144). Very different is 
the Catholic bee, according to which 
justification excludes all mortal sin from 
the soul and makes the love of God and 
man sovereign within it, so that the just 
man is in no way liable to the sentence 
of death at God's judgment seat. Sin, 
no doubt, remains, more in some, less in 
others, but it is venial sin, which does not 
incur the sentence of eternal woe or 
forfeit God's friendship. 

The Protestant doctrine has only an 
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apparent foundation in Scripture. Un-| answer surely is that God purifies the 
doubtedly, the Hebrew word pryn, the | soul by turning it from love of self to divine 
Greek dc, in the Sept. and N. T., love, and that thus He at the same moment 
often mean, not to make, but to pro- | renders and pronounces the sinner just. 
nounce just by a legal sentence. e Scripture abundantly confirms the 
judge may in this sense“ justify” a man | reasonableness of the inference. It describes 
use his cause is good, or from corrupt | God as “destroying” and taking away 


motives although his cause is bad. Thus | iniquity ; it of the blood of Christ, 
in Deut. xxv. 1, the ju are directed to | which “ cleanses us from all sin.” If in 
justify (p), Sixcaiwowos) the | Ps. xxxi. (Heb. xxxii.) we read that the 


just (te. to pronounce him just) and to | man 18 blessed “ whose iniquity is taken 
make the wicked wicked—+t.e. to pro- 1 whose ain is covered, to whom the 
nounce him to be so. Here the Vulgate has Lord doth not reckon or impute sin, 
“ justiti® am dabunt ”—but in Prov. | this blessedness does not consist in mere 
xvii. 15, “ he who justifies the wicked and | forgiveness, for the verse ends, “ in whose 
condemns ” (lit. “ makes wicked,” or as we | Spirit there is no guile.” Two passages in 
might say “ makes out to be wicked v); the | St. Paul show that he knew nothing of 
just—an abomination to the Lord are | the spurious distinction between justifica- 

th the one and the other,” it represents | tion and sanctification. After telling the 
pyn by “justifico.” We do not there- Corinthians that great sinners, thieves, 
fore, for a moment, dream of bringing any profligates, slanderers, &c., will not inherit 
philological objection to the Protestant | the “ kingdom of God,” he continues “ And 
view, nor do we deny that the Scrip- | such were some of you, but you washed 
tural idea of justification does imply legal | yourselves” (Vulg., you were washed”), 
acquittal. But why does God pronounce | “but you were sanctified, but you were 
the sinner just? Not because he comes justified, in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
to trial with clean hands, for by the Ke. (1 Cor. vi. 11). Here sanctification 
h thesis he comes laden with ilt. | 18 put before justification, and if the Pro- 

ot because, being actually unjust, he is | testant theory were correct, the whole 
pronounced just on the ground of a legal | matter would have been thrown into 
fiction by which the merits of another | Obecurity and confusion. Again in 
are made over to his account, for such a | Ephes. iv. 24, Put on the new man, 
procedure would be unworthy of a human, | Who has been created according to God 
much more of divine, justice. The true | in justice and holiness of truth. 
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RINGS AND QUEENS, VM- formally separated themselves from the 
PERORS, ETOC., PRAYERS FOR. Church were left out in the diptychs. 
St. Paul (1 Tim. ii. 1) commands prayers When the diptychs fell out of use the 
to be made for kings and all in authority, name of the king or emperor was put in 
and there is abundance of proof that the the Canon of the Mass, and it is wanting 
early Christians faithfully observed this in very few medi val missals. Not only 
duty, even if their rulers were heathen or | did our ancient English liturgies put the 
heretical. Two instances out of many | names of our sovereigns in the Canon, 
will suffice. “ We sacrifice,” says Ter- but many editions of the Sarum Missal 
tullian (“ Ad Scap.” 2), “ for the health of have a votive Maas “ pro Rege (Maskell, 
the Emperor, but to our God and his.“ “Ancient Liturgy of the Church of 
So Athanasius prayed publicly for the England,” p. 275). The name of the 
heretical Emperor Constantine, as we | sovereign, however, is left out in the 
know from his own words. (“ Apol. ad | modern Roman Missal, and Gavantus 
Constant.” c. 11): “I did but say, Let | (“Thesaur.” P. II. tit. viii.), says that it 
us pray for the most pious Emperor | cannot be added except in virtue of an 
(Avyovorov) Constantius, and straight- | Apostolic privilege such as that granted 
way all the people shouted with one to Philip II. of Spain by Pius v. Merati 
voice, ‘Christ, help Constantius!’ and in his note modifies the statement so far 
kept on praying thus.” Ata later date, ' as to allow that the name of the sove- 
however, the names of emperors who! ! This fact has been disputed by Binterim. 
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reign may be inserted by “old and lawful 
custom,” such as prev in France and 
Venice, when the names of the king and 
the doge were inserted. At present, in 
English Catholic churches, it is usual to 
sing a prayer after solemn Mass for our 
Queen and the Royal Family. (Le Brun, 
tom. ii.; Hefele, “ Beiträge, vol. ii. pp. 299 
1 (A) Kiss of Peace. — (1) Among 
Jews (Gen. xxxiii. 4, 2 Kings xiv. 38, 
Job xxi. 27) and heathen the kiss was 
used much more frequently than amon 

ourselves as a mere A 0 good will an 

charity. Among the Romans, indeed, the 
use of the osculum was regulated by cus- 
tom and law. The custom was naturally 
adopted and raised to a higher 5 
among Christians. Thus St. Paul tells 
those to whom he wrote that they are to 
salute each other in “a holy kiss (ev 
AU ri dyig, Rom. xvi. 16, 1 Cor. xvi. 
20, 1 Thess, v. 26), while St. Peter (1 Ep. 
v. 14) speaks of a “ kiss of charity ” (ev 
P ayanns). idnua dor, pnpa 
ayanns, donacpos, pnpa pvoriKoyv—an 

in liturgical language elpnvn—are the Greek 
words most used by Christian writers for 
the holy kiss; the Latins employ osculum 
sanctum, osculum pacts, lopak dare, 
offerre, Ke. Tertullian (“ De Orat.” 18) 
speaks of the “kiss of peace which is the 


seal of prayer,” and Olement of Alexan- 
dria (“ Pædagog.” iii. 11, p. 301, ed. 
Potter) says the kiss“ should be mysti- 
cal,” and enlarges on the purity of inten- 
tion with which it should be given. 

(a) At Mass.— The kiss o was 
given at Mass from the earliest times, as 
appears from Justin, Apol.” i. 65. To 
avoid the dangers of abuse to which 
Athenagoras Legat. 32 (quoting ap 
parently an earlier writer) refers, the 
‘ Apostolic Constitutions” (viii. 11) 
order a rigid separation of the sexes. 

In two atriking ways the Roman 
practice with 8 0 to the kiss of peace 
at Mass differs from that of other churches. 
In all the Eastern, as well as in the Moz- 
arabic and Ambrosian liturgies, the kiss 
is given before the offertory and consecra- 
tion. This is the order recognised by 
Justin (loc, cit.), and probably arises partly 
from a desire to begin the sacred action 
in peaca; partly because the exhortation 
of the A e, at the close of some of his 
epistles, led Ohristians to salute each other 
at the end of the lections, which came in 
the Mass of the Catechumens (i. e. in the 
earlier part of the service). Inthe Roman 
Mass, on the other hand, the kiss of peace 
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follows the consecration, and is closely 
connected with the communion; an order 
which Innocent I. defends in his cele- 
brated letter to Decentius, on the ground 
that the kiss of peace is set as a “seal” 
on the whole of the sacred action. Again, 
among the Orientals (see Concil. Laodic. 
can. 19) the priests gave the kiss of peace 
to the bishop, then the laity to each other ; 
and s80, e.g., in the liturgy of St. James, 
and in that of St. Chrysostom as used at 
this day in the Greek Church, the cele- 
brant simply wishes “ peace to all,” where- 
upon the deacon says, “ Let us kiss each 
other (dyarnowpev adAnAovs) that we may 
ree in oneness of mind.” Inthe Roman 
the kiss of , as it were, passes 
down from the bishop to the priests. 

It is plain from the decrees of the 
Councils of Frankfort (794, can. 50) and 
Mayence (818, can. 44), that the kiss of 
penos long continued to be given in the 

est. It was only at the end of the 
thirteenth century that it gave way to the 
use of the “osculatorium ”—called also 
“ instrumentum” or “tabella pacis,” “ pax,” 
“ pacificale,” “ freda (from Friede), &c. 
—a plate with a figure of Christ on the 
cross stamped upon it, kissed first by the 
priest, then by the clerics and congrega- 
tion. It was introduced into England by 
Archbishop Walter of York, in 1250. 
Usually now the Pax is not given at all 
in low Masses, and in high Mass an em- 
brace is substituted for the old kiss and 
iven only to those in the sanctuary. 
he Pax is not given on the three last 
days of Holy Week. (Of. Tertull. “ De 
Orat.” 14.) 

(8) At other Sacraments.—The kiss of 
pee was also given at baptism (Oyprian, 

p. 64, § 4, “Ad Fidum”), of which 
custom the Pax tecum ” in our ritual is 
a relic ; and at absolution of penitents (see 
Euseb. “ H.E.” iii. 23, and Martene, “Ord.” 
13). The kiss given by the other bishops 
present to a bishop just consecrated is 
mentioned Constit. Apost.” viii. 5. This 
custom is still prescribed in the Roman 
Pontifical. So, too, is another ancient 
rite, according to which the bishop gives 
the kiss of peace to a priest at his ordina- 
tion. In the Greek Ordinal (Goar, “ Eu- 
chol.” p. 298) it is the new priest who 
kisses the bishop and other priests. 

- (y) The kiss at betrothal, in the Roman 
law, gave the betrothed woman certain 
rights of inheritance and made her a 

uasi-uxor. This rite is mentioned by 

ertullian (“ De Veland. Virg.” 6 and 11) 
and by Greek canonista, 
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(8) The habit of giving communion 
and the kiss of peace to the dead was for- 
bidden by the Council of Auxerre (anno 
585, alias 578), canon 12, but the Greeks 
atill give the kiss to the dead. 

(B) The Kiss as a Mark of Honour.— 
The “woman who was a sinner” kissed 
(care et) Christ's feet (Luke. vii. 88), 
and the same mark of affectionate reve- 
rence is in common use among Catholics. 

(a) In early times the Christians used 
to kiss the altar as a mark of reverence to 
the place on which the Eucharist is 
offered. The priest still does so re- 
peatedly in the Roman Mass, out of 
reverence for the altar and for the relics 
of saints enclosed there. So the celebrant 
at Mass signifies his love for the teaching 
of Ohrist by kissing the gospel. This 

ractice is also ancient, being mentioned 

in the first of the Roman Ordines. Jonas, 

bishop of Orleans, in the ninth century 

recognises the ars ee of the custom. 
Le Brun, i. p. 231; and see under 
OSPEL.) 

(8) The Popes feet are kissed as 
a mark of homage immediately after he 
has SRS office; by Cardinals newly 
created; by those to whom audiences are 

nted; &c., &c. The kiss is given on 
the golden cross of the sandal which the 
EOR wears on bis right foot. 

t must be remembered that this mark 
of honour was not originally reserved to 
the Pope. It was given, as Oriental 
customs spread throughout the empire, to 
the emperors, as well as to patriarchs 
and bishops. “In the Liturgy,’ says 
Kraus (art. Fusskuss, in the “ Encyclo- 
pædia of Archæology ”), “the ritual as- 
cribəd to Gelasius directs the deacon 
before reading the Gospel to kiss the 
Pope’s feet. esame mark of honour 
was given occasionally to the Popes even 
by the highest personages on earth—e.g. 
by the emperors Justin and Justinian, 
by the kings Luitprand, Pepin, by Oharle- 
magne, &c.; but it is also to be observed 
that the Popes, on the other side, also gave 
the act of adoration to the emperors. 
Only late in the middle ages the adoration 
by kissing the feet of sovereigns and 
bishops fell more and more into disuse, 
and was confined to the Vicar of Christ, 
and then a cross was worked on the 
slipper to show that this honour was done 
not to the mortal, but to the Son of God.” 
Charles V. is said to have been the last 
royal personage who did obeisance in this 
way, for although Benedict XIV. received 
it from the King of Naples, this is explained 
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by the peculiar relations of the, Neapolitan 
crown to the Pope. 

According to present custom, the 
Pope immediately after his election is 
divested of his cardinal’s dress, puts on 
the house-dress of the Pope and is led to 
the altar, whereupon the cardinals kiss 
his foot and right hand, receiving the 
kiss of peace in return. Next, when the 
Pope’s name has been proclaimed to the 
people, his foat is kissed by the Governa- 
tore of Rome and by all the Conclavists” 
who have accompanied the cardinals. 
Both of these adorations take place in 
the conclave itself. The third adora- 
tion” is made by the cardinals in the 
Sixtine chapel, on the altar of which the 
Pope is placed in Pontifical vestments. The 
Pope is then carried on a litter to St. 
Peter’s, placed on the high altar, and 
again receives solemn “adoration.” A 
newly-created cardinal kisses the Pope's 
foot and then his hand. Patriarchs, 
archbishops, and bishops kiss the Pope's 
21 oe then his knee. Other 9 
and laymen (except soverei merely 
kiss the foot. 8 . 

(A full account of the literature on the 
“kiss of ” will be found in Kraus, 
art. Friedenskuss. There is a modern 
book on the subject by Kahle, “ De 
Osculo Sancto,” Regimont. 1867. On the 
kissing of the Pope's foot there are 
treatises by Valentini, “ De Osculatione 
Pedum Romani Pontificis,” Rome, 1588 ; 
by Pougard, “Del Bacio de’ Piedi de’ 
Sommi Pontefici,” Roma, 1807.) 

EYRIB ELEISON, CHRISTE 
ELEISON, etc. Greek words, meaning 
Lord, have mercy on us,” Christ, have 
mercy on us,” &c., retained by the Latin 
Church, and used in the breviary offices, 
the prayers of the Rituale, the Litany of 
the Saints, &c., and in the Mass. Imme- 
diately after the introit, the celebrating 
priest and the server say alternately “ K y- 
rie Eleison” three times, “Christe Elei- 
son” three times, and then once more 
“Kyrie Eleison” three times. Martene 
(“ De Antiq. Eccles. Rit.”) and Mabillon 
(in “Ord. Nom.“) show that the number 
of Kyries to be sung by the choir used to 
be left to the discretion of the celebrant, 
and also that the Kyrie was left out al- 
together in Masses which were to be 
followed by the Litanies. St. Thomas 
(III. ix. 83, a. 4) supposes that the first 


triplet 1 ie Eleison, &c.) is addressed 
to the Father; the second (Christe Elei- 


son, &c.), to the Son; the third (Kyrie 
Eleison, &c.), to the Holy Ghost. 
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The use of the words at Mass is un- 
doubtedly very ancient. Kúpte éAéqoov 
occurs in the Clementine liturgy as 11780 
of the prayer for the Catechumens (“ Con- 
stit. Apost.” viii. 6), and also as a part of 
the Mass of Catechumens in the ancient 
liturgy of St. James. It is certain also 
that these Greek words have been kept 
from ancient times in the Latin liturgy. 
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The Second Council of Vaison, in the pro- 
vince of Arles, which met in 529, or- 
dered the Kyrie Eleison to be said at 


Mass and other services, a slig to the 
custom of the “ Apostolic Se, and of all 


the Italian and Eastern provinces.” (Le 
Brun, “ Explication de la Messe, tom. ii. ; 
Benedict XIV. “De Missa.”) 


L 


LABARUM (derivation uncertain). 
The banner of the cross, used by Oon- 
stantine in his campaigns. Eusebius, a 
contemporary writer, in his “Life of 
Constantine,” gives the following account 
of it: He Constantine} kept invoking 
God in his prayers, beseeching and im- 

loring that He would declare Hi to 

im, who He was, and stretch forth his 
right hand over events. While the king 
was thus praying and perseveringly en- 
treating, a most 55 sign from 
Heaven appears to him, which perhaps it 
were not easy to receive on the report of 
anyone else, but since the victorious king 
himself, a long time afterwards, when we 
were honoured with his acquaintance and 
friendly intercourse, repeated the story to 
us who are compiling the record, and 
confirmed it with an oath, who would 
hesitate to believe the recital? especially 
as the ensuing period furnished unerring 
testimony to the tale. About midday, 
when the day was now on the tur, he 
said that he saw with his own eyes in the 
aky, above the sun, the trophy-like figure 
of a cross (cravpou rpdémaov) composed of 
light, and that a writing was attached to 
it, which said, ‘ By this conquer.’ That 
astonishment at the sight seized upon 
both himself and all the troops whom he 
was then leading on some ition, and 
who became s tors of the portent.” 
That same night, Constantine went on to 
gay,“ the Christ of God“ appeared to him 
in a dream with the same sign which he 
had seen in the aky, and bade him have 
an imitation of it made, and use it in war. 
Constantine sent for goldworkers and 
ewellers, and had a costly banner made 
see BANNER], surmounted by a crown, 
on which was the monogram formed of 
the first two letters of the name of Christ. 
With this borne at the head of his army, 


he crossed into Italy, defeated Max- 
entius in several battles, and became 
master of Rome. Fifty men of his guards 
were selected to have charge of the La- 
barum, and victory was the unfailing 
attendant of its display. 

GBACTICINEA. A late Latin word 
meaning milk, or food made of milk. St. 
Thomas (II. 2ndæ, cxlvii. a. 8) distin- 
guishes lacticinia from flesh and from 
eges. The Greek Church (Council in 

ullo, can. 56) forbade the use of eggs 
and lacticinia on all fast days, even at the 
one permitted meal. The Latin Church 
forbade their use on the fasting days of 
Lent; and Alexander VII. condemned 
the proposition that the obligation of 
abstaining from eggs and Jlacticinia in 
Lent was doubtful. With regard to 
other fasts, St. Thomas (loc. cit.) says the 
obligation of abstaining from eggs and 
lactecinta varies in different places, and 
that individuals are bound to conform to 
the custom of the country. St. Liguori 
(“ Theol. Moral.” iv. 1009) lays down the 
same principle. Even in Lent the use of 
eggs and lacticinia has been allowed 
especially in Northern countries, by Pa 
dispensation, or else by custom, which 
the Popes have tolerated till in course of 
time it became a perpetual privilege. 
Moreover, the bishops in their quinquen- 
nial faculties receive power to dispense 
on this point. In England, as in other 
countries, the extent to which lacticinta 
may be used in Lent is determined by the 
indult published in each year. A recent 
Papal dispensation made it lawful to take 
lacticinta on most fasting days, even at 
collation. 

LETARE SUNDAY. The fourth 
Sunday in Lent, so called from the first 
word in the antiphon of the introit, “ Re- 

1 Eusebius, Vit. Const. i. 28-87, ii. 7-9. 
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joice, O Jerusalem, and gather together, all 
e who love her,” &c. This day is also 
own as Mid-Lent or Refreshment 
Sunday. On that one Sunday in Lent 
the altar is decked with flowers, the 
organ is played, and at the principal Mass 
rose-coloured vestments are worn instead 
of violet ones. 

LAMPE have been from very early 
times used in Christian churches, and 
have had a sacred character attributed to 
them. Thus the fourth Apostolic Canon 
forbids anything to be offered at the altar 
except “oil for the lamp, and incense at 
the time of the holy oblation.” The contro- 
versy of Jerome with Vigilantius, who 
objected to the practice, shows that lamps 
were not only used to give light, but 
were burned before the tombs of the 
martyrs in their honour. ain, Cyril of 
Jerusalem (referred to in Wetzer and 
Welte, Art. Lampe) notices the practice, 
which still continues among us, of re- 
lighting the AT on Holy Saturday in 
token of joy. The Oærimoniale Episco- 
pra favours (suadet) the practice of 

urning a lamp before each altar, several 
before the high altar. (Gavant. Par. L, 
tit. xx. 

Universal custom requires that a lam 
should be kept burning before the Bl 
Sacrament, wherever it is reserved. The 
oil in the lamp must be made of olives, or 
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The Christians, who had been reduced to 
great straits, now took courage to attack 
the Moslems, and defeated them, the 
holy lance being carried before them in 
the battle. But Bohemond and others 
threw doubt upon Peter's good faith, and 
it was that he should undergo 
the ordeal of walking through a fire; 
he did so, but died shortly afterwards, 
apparently from the injuries that he 
received. The lance was taken by Count 
Raymond to Constantinople, and remained 
there till Bajazet II. (1492) made a 
resent of it to Innocent VIII.; it is now 
in the Vatican basilica. 
LANCE (dyia AGI). A small knife 
paea in the Prothesis or early part of 
the present Greek liturgy to divide the 
Host from the holy loaf. The action 
commemorates the piercing of our Lord's 
side. The priest makes four cuts in the 
loaf and stabs it more than once, accom- 
panying each action with text of Script- 
ure—‘“ He was led as a lamb to the 
slaughter,” &c. 

e rite is probably not a very ancient 
one. It is wanting, not only in the Oriental 
liturgies of other families, but also in 
that of St. James, and is not mentioned 
by St. Germanus, It is observed, how- 
ever, in the monastery of Mount Sinai, 

| where all the new rites of the present 
Greek Ohurch have. not been admitted. 


if it cannot be had, the bishop may per- Martigny gives a drawing of a Culter 
mit the use of other oils, not, however, | Eucharisticus,” said to have belonged to 
of mineral oils, except in case of abso- St. Thomas of Canterbury, and to have 
lute wearer | (Decret. S. R. C. 9 Julii, ' been used for a similar purpose. (See 
1864). Authors speak of the practice of | Goar, who gives a drawing of the litur- 
burning a perpetual light before the ; gical lance; and Le Brun, Tom. III. vi. 


tabernacle as very ancient, but do not, so 
far as wo can find, furnish early evidence 
of it. 


) 
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This title is used for want of a better 


LANCE, THE HOLY. In 1098, to denote the Church's practice of cele- 
when the Christian army, after having brating Mase, administering the sacra- 
taken Antioch and driven the Turks into | ments, and generally of 1 her 
the citadel, were besieged in the city by more solemn services in 
a great host of infidels under Kerboga, a For the Church cannot be said to use, or 
Provencal clerk (named by some writers even to prefer, any one language. She 
Peter Bartholomew, by others Peter requires some of her clergy to use Greek, 
Abraham) came to Raymond Count of | S Coptic, Armenian, Slavonic, in 
Toulouse, his liege lord, and to the ET | Mass, just as strictly as she requires others 
of Puy, the Papal legate, and decla | to employ Latin. Latin no doubt is far 
that St. Andrew had revealed to him in more widely used than other ancient lan- 
a vision the existence in the Church of guages in the offices of the Church, but 
St. Peter, in Antioch, near the altar, of this has arisen chiefly from the fact that 
the head of the spear with which our those who would naturally use Greek, &c., 
Saviour's side was pierced during the in their offices have fallen away from 
Passion. Search was made, and the earth , Catholic communion. We will begin with 
excavated to a great depth without result ; 


an historical account of the 
Peter then went down himself, and found, 


discipline ob- 
served, and then give the principal reasons 
or professed to find, the head of a lance. ' adduced to justify it. 
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Benedict XIV. (“De Missa,” lib. ii. cap. 
2) mentions the opinion of those who 
held that the Apostles said Mass in 
Hebrew, or that originally Mass was said 
only in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, the 
three languages on the title of the cross; 
and he continues, Those who are skilled 
in ecclesiastical history have shown 
sufficiently that the Apostles and their 
successors did, not only preach, but also 
5 5 o : ee lg 
tongue of the e in whose ey 
reached the Gospel. He quotes Bona, 
Le Brun, and Martene in oy Lae of his 
own statement, which surely does not 
need support. Masa, then, and the other 
o were said originally in the vernac- 
ular, use it was the vernacular, but 
the Church, so far as we know, has never 
once allowed a change in the language of 
the liturgy when the language in which 
555 written had be- 
come based fY to the people. Nor 
at t is 
still generally spoken and understood. 
Latin, Ooptic, and thiopic, are, and 
Rave long been, dead languages, while 
the ancient Greek, Syriac, Armenian, 
and Slavonic, used in the liturgies, are 
quite distinct from the modern languages 
which bear the same names. Even schis- 
matical and heretical bodies which have 
rved the true priesthood, and there- 
ore the true Mass, have not ventured to 
ne 5 89 8 the 9 
tongue for the ancient language of their 
liturgies. Indeed, Mass said in such a 
language as Coptic is much less under- 
stood than Mass in Latin, not only 
because tic has no affinity with the 
Arabic spoken by the people, but also 
because many of the Coptic priests can 
hardly read the Coptic words of their 
church books, and do not understand 
the meaning of a single sentence. One 
exception may here mentioned, the 
only one with which we are acquainted, to 
the general rule, that all schismatical and 
heretical bodies preserve the ancient lan- 
guage of their liturgies, and clearly it is an 


exception which proves the rule. Le Brun | ( 


(Tom. III. diss. vi. a. 6) notices that the 
Melchites—1. e. schismatic Greeks in the 
Patriarchates of Alexandria, Antioch, 
and Jerusalem, who are in communion 
with the “orthodox” Greek Church of 
Constantiople—sometimes say Mass in 
Arabic, because it is often hard to find 
deacons and other assistants who can 
even read Greek. A friend versed in 
liturgical science and in the Oriental 


ever said in a tongue | p 
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languages informs us that this excep- 
a usage still occurs, e.g. at Jeru- 


m. 
On the other hand, the Church has 
not pursued the same uniform policy in 
ing with nations newly conv to 
the Christian religion, and therefore 
destitute of a liturgy. In the middle of 
the ninth century the Oriental monks 
St. Cyril and St. Methodius introduced, 
not a Latin or Greek, but a Slavonic or 
vernacular liturgy among their Moravian 
converts. is measure of theirs was 
pres by Pope Hadrian II., and 
tolerated by John VIII. on condition 
that the translation was faithful, and the 
Gospel read first in Latin, then in Sla- 
vonic. But in 1061 the legate of Alex- 
ander II. in a council of Croatian and 
Dalmatian bishops prohibited the use of 
the Slavonic liturgy—which must not be 
confounded with the Slavonic versions ot 
eae liturgies 5 
rohibition was re 
in a letter of the veut 1080 to Ladislaus, 
King of Bohemia. However, even as late 
as 1248 Innocent IV. allowed a Slay 
bishop to use it by special dispensation. 
In 1615 Paul V. gave the Jesuit mission- 
aries leave to celebrate Mass and the 
divine offices in Chinese, but the brief 
never reached those to whom it was 
addressed. The Jesuits renewed their 
tition, and a Chinese version of the 
Missat was presented to Innocent XI., 
but nothing came of the negotiation. In 
the “ Propylæum ” of the Bollandist Lives 
for May a summary is given of the 
urged ne a 1 Chinese 
ather Couplet, Procurator- 

General of the Jesuit aa 
Such, then, is the rule of the Church. 
She never allows an ancient liturgy to 
be altered because the language in which 
it is written has been altered or dis- 
placed by a modern one, and she is un- 
willing, though she does not always 
absolutely refuse, to allow the use of 
vernacular liturgies among nations newly 
converted. The Council of Trent declares 
Sees. xxii. cap. 8, De Sacrific. Missse) 
that the Fathers of the council thought 
it 5 to have Mass “ celebrated 
eve ere in the vulgar tongue,“ and 
condemns those who affirm “that Mass 
ought only to be celebrated in the vulgar 
tongue (ib. can. 9). We must beware, 


1 So Benedict XIV. in the edition before 
us; but he says this was done in 1631, long 
before Innocent XI. began te reign, Possibly 
1681 is a misprint for 1681. 
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however, of pressing these statements too 
far. Benedict . ‘defends Colbert, 
bishop of Rouen, who taught in a pas- 
toral that the ancient mode of celebrating 
Mass in the language of the people was 
the fittest means to prepare the minds of 
the co tion for participation in the 
sacrifice; or at least argues that this con- 
viction is not condemned by the Oouncil 
of oe 985 5 havo had 

and weighty grounds for foregoing 
Susans which in iteelf would band 10 55 
greatest spiritual edification. 

These reasons seem to consist, first of 
all, in the jealousy with which the Church 
guards her ancient rites, and her un- 
willingness to face the ae of constant 
change in them to meet the changes in 
modern languages. Such Cga might 
seriously endanger the purity of doctrine, 
ar at least the reverence of the faithful 
for the rites of the Church. Let the 
reader only consider how much of the 
reverence which Protestants feel for the 
Book of Common Prayer is due to the 
fact that its pure and noble language has 
been preserved unchanged for centuries. 
A new edition in modern lish would 
certainly be better unde , but how 
much of its power to soothe the heart 
and to inspire a sober and rational de- 
votion would be lost in the process? 
Again, the preservation of the ancient 
forms enables priests to celebrate and the 
faithful to follow Mass in all lands, and 
thus impresses upon us, in a way which 
no one who has experienced it can forget, 
the unity of the Church. Lastly, the 
words of the Missal, admirably fitted as 
they are for the use of the priest, are by no 
means fitted for the use of uneducated 
persons, and this difficulty would not be 
met by a translation. 

Protestant objections arise to some 
extent from misunderstanding the nature 
of Catholic worship. The Mass is a great 
action in which ist’s sacrifice is con- 
tinued and applied. Those who are 
present bow their heads at the conse- 
cration, and unite themselves in spirit, if 
they do not actually communicate, with 
the communion of the priest. Christ 
crucified is set forth in their midst, and 
they know that they, on their part, must 
offer their souls and bodies in constant 
sacrifice to God by a life of purity, labour, 
and self-denial. It is the ex wish 
of the Tridentine Fathers that the mean- 
ing of the Mass and its rites should be 
constantly explained to the people by 


their pastors ; and surely the most ignor- 
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ant peasant who follows Mass in the way 
just described, and accompanies the 

riest’s action with prayers which come 

om his own heart, offers to God a 
reasonable service. A life of self-sacrifice 
and devotion—that is the great lesson 
taught by the sacrifice of the Maas, and 
it is a lesson independent of the language 
in which Mass is said. 

The texts quoted from 1 Cor. xiv. 
against the Catholic usage are not to the 
point. I would rather,” says St. Paul, 
“ speak five words in the church through 
my intelligence, that I may instruct others, 
than ten thousand words in a tongue.” 
We believe St. Paul is referring to ecstatic 
utteran ighs, exclamations, broken 
sentences which were unintelligible to 
others, and in which the tongue of the 
speaker was not controlled even by his 
own intelligence. Be this as it may, no 
parallel can be drawn between “ i 
in tongues” and the use of Latin in the 
Mass. et heey would not think a priest 
“mad (v. 23) i 


if they heard him diay 
the Latin Missal. The priest prays wit 
“ his understanding ” (v. 14), for he knows 
Latin; others are edified (v. 17); and 
no extraordi gift of in tation 
(v. 18) is needed, for ou ogn prayer- 
books give translations of the Mase. 
Moreover, St. Paul was familiar with a 
custom closely analogous to ours, and with 
this neither he nor any other Apostle finds 
fault. The 5 of roa temple and the 
ogue, like those of the synagogue at 
this day, were in a dead language, with 
the difference only that more pains are 
taken to diffuse the knowl of Hebrew 
among poor Jews than of Latin among 
poor Catholics. 

LAPSED (LAPSI). A name given 
to those who fell away from the faith 
under heathen persecution. The name 
comes into special prominence in the per- 
secution of Decius (249-251), which ex- 
ceeded all previous ones in method and 
severity. Some Ohristians fell away by 
actually offering sacrifice to the false gods 
ere saat 5 others bought a 

ificate that they had sacrificed (Libed- 
latici) ; others allowed their names to be 
enrolled on the official lists as having 
obeyed the imperial edict (acta facientes). 
Dr. Benson (in Smith and Cheetham) 
argues that the “ libellus,” or i 
was of two kinds—either a document 
coming from the Ohristian himself to the 
effect that he had recanted his religion, 
or from the magistrate, who certified that 
the Christian had recanted, the Christian 
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himeelf remaining passive and merely 
accepting this means of escape. 

The “ Lapsi” were subjected to long— 
sometimes life-long—penance, varying ac- 
cording to the degree of their guilt, and, 
if priests, were reduced to lay communion. 
But great weight was given to the “ libelli 
pacis ”—#.e. documents from confessors or 
martyrs in prison, begging the restoration, 
of those who had fallen and repented, to 


the peace of the Church. (See under | A 


INDULGENOES. rian’s “ Letters” and 
his treatise “ De is” are the chief 
authorities on the subject.) 
LAST DAY. We have already had 
to speak of the Last Day, under the articles 
ANTICHRIST and JUDGMENT, GENERAL 
AND PARTICULAR. In this place we pro- 
ceed to note certain points in ordi 
Catholic belief not included under these 
previous articles. 
(1) Scripture tells us of certain si 
which will precede the Last Day. The 
1 will first be preached all over the 
wiles (Matt. xxiv. 14), T as St. 
ugustine warns us (Ep. 99), does not 
mean that all men will be 3 but 
that the Church will exist in all nations. 
When the fulness of the Gentiles has 
come in, then — for the words need not 
imply more than this (see Estius, ad loc.) 
—the great mass of the Jews will em- 
brace the Christian belief (Rom. xi. 25). 
Enoch and Elias, according to the common 
belief, will appear to preach penance. This 
idea has an interesting history, which de- 
serves more special mention, but we will 
begin by introducing the current belief 
itself in the words of St. Augustine: 
„Enoch and Elias” a 299), he 
says, “live; they have been translated ; 
wherever they are, they live. And if a 
certain conjecture of faith made from the 
Scripture of God is not wrong, they will 
die. For the Apocalypse relates that at 
a future time two wonderful prophets 
will both die and rise again, in the sight 
of men, and go up to the Lord; and they 
are understood to be Enoch and Elias, 
although in that passage their names are 
not given.” Let us trace the origin of 
that belief. Genesis and the Book of Kings 
tell us that Enoch and Elias were removed 
from the earth in an extraordinary way. 
From Malachias iv. 5, and from Matt. 
xvii. 1]—though the inference is pre- 
carious—it was inferred that Elias, not 
only in spirit and power, but in his proper 
person, would reappear before the end of 
the world. From the words of Ecclus. 
xliv. 16, “ Enoch pleased God, and was 
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translated into Paradise, that he may 
give penance to the nations,” the same 
conclusion was drawn with regard to 
Enoch, though in the Greek the words 
simply are, Enoch pleased God, and was 
t ated, being] an example of repent- 
ance to the nations.” This belief in the 
reappearance of Enoch and Elias was con- 
nected with, and, as it was thought, su 

ported by, that remarkable section of the 
pocalypse, xi. 1-18. The holy city— 
i. e. Jerusalem (see v. 8)—with the excep- 
tion of the vads, or temple in the strict 
sense of the word, is to be trodden under 
foot by the heathen. Two witnesses of 
Christ, who are compared with the lamps 
and olive-trees in ias, are to pro- 
phesy for about three years and a half, 
and to show miraculous power, but at last 
they are to be killed by “the beast.” 
However, after three days and a half, they 
are to live again and go up “to heaven 
in the cloud.” The fate of Jerusalem here 
depicted was taken as an allegory of the 
fortunes of the Christian Church, and it 
was commonly supposed that Enoch and 
Elias were the two witnesses. This be- 
lief is expressed clearly by Tertullian 
(“ De An.” 50), and was undoubtedly the 
prevalent and, indeed, all but universal 
opinion of the ancients. Thilo, on the 
„Evangelium Nicodemi,” c. 25, has treated 
the whole question elaborately. Bede, 
however, is said (by Düsterdieck, on the 
Apocalypse, ad loc.) to have set i 

interpretation; and we are able to quote 
Maldonatus (on Matt. xvii, 11) for what 
is, as we venture to think, a far more 
likely interpretation—viz. that St. John 
refers to Moses and Elias, who represented 
the law and the prophets, and had already 
witnessed to Ohrist in his transfiguration. 


Another sign of the nearness of the 
last day is the Apostasy” of 2 Thess. 
ii, 8, which St. Thomas and Estius, 


against many other interpreters, take to 
mean “a defection from the Catholic 
faith, and that a universal one, by which 
not only persons, however many (a thi 
that has often happened in former ‘ 
but also the kingdoms and all, or all but 
all, provinces will withdraw, from the,Ca- 
tholic Church.” Signs, too, are the natural 
pore famine, pestilence, earthquakes, 
kening of the sun, &c., mentioned in 
Matt. xxiv. and Luc. xxi. But, after all, 
“concerning that day or hour no man 
knoweth, not even the angels in heaven, 
nor the Son, but the Father” (Mark xiii. 
82). The mistakes which even able and 
pious men have made on this point are 
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bb known, “ Even 8 the Fathers,” 
ungmann writes (“ De Noviss.” p. 208), 
“ag St. Cyprian, St. Ambrose, st. Baal 
St. Gregory, St. Bernard, and distinguished 
reachers of the divine word, like St. 
orbert and St. Vincent Ferrer, have some- 
times expressed the opinion that the day of 
the Lord was at hand, because of the si 
which seemed to them to be present.” The 
persons who have been away after 
this fashion in our own time have been of 
very different intellectual and spiritual 
calibre, and their warnings have occasioned 
some amusement but very little panic. 

The order of events on the last day 
is quite uncertain. St. Augustine con- 
jectures (“ De Civit. Dei,” xx. 30), but 
merely conjectures, that the appearance of 
Elias will come first, then the conversion 
of the Jews, the persecution of Antichrist, 
Christ’s advent, the resurrection, the 
separation of the good and the wicked, the 
conflagration finally the renovation 
of the world. On the other hand, St. 
Thomas (“ In Sentent. IV.” dist. xlvii. qu. 
2. a. 8), whose opinion is most common! 
followed, argues that the action of fire will 
begin before the judgment. It will, he 
thinks, kill and destroy the bodies of all 
upon the earth, torturing the evil, serving 
as purgatorial torment to the imperfect, 
and inflicting God’s vengeance on the 
wicked. Further, it will cleanse and 
renew the earth, not after the judgment, 
as St. Augustine thought, but before it. 
This St. Thomas gathers from Rom. viii. 
21, which, as he considers, makes the 
renovation of the world synchronous 
with the resurrection of the just. 

ZAST THINGS. The four last 
things are ponera y said to be Death, 
Judgment, Heaven, Hell, These are not 
all, but the most important, things which 
happen to men as they leave and after 
they leave this world. The Germans 
speak of Eschatology (ó ray éoxdroy 
ar) as a special department of theology, 
and the name has been adopted by some 
English writers. It includes the con- 
sideration of purgatory, the resurrection, 
the eternal reign of Christ, the destruc- 
tion and renovation of the world. A 
very useful treatise “ De Novissimis” has 
been published by Jungmann (Ratisbonæ, 
1874). Most of the subjects which fall 
under this head are discussed in separate 
articles. 

LATERAN CHURCH AWD 
COUNCILS. The family of the Plau- 
tii Laterani had a magnificent house on 
the Coslian hill—“egregim Lateranorum 
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ædes,” as Juvenal calls it. This house, 
or a house on the same site, was known 
as the Lateran palace, and belonged to 
the as Fausta (Fleury, H. E.“ x. 
11). er husband, Constantine, buil 
close to it the Church of “ the Saviour,” 
known as the Basilica Constantiniana, 
and also — because the Emperor built a 
Baptistery there, and Baptisteries are 
. with St. John Baptist —as the 
Church of St. John Lateran. It is the 
chief or Cathedral Church of Rome, and 
there the “Stations” are held on many 
solemn days (ib. xi. 36)! Bulls of 
Gregory XI., in 1872, and of Pius V., in 
1688, ve confirmed its pre-eminence 
over all other churches, even St. Peter's, 
and justified the proud inscription which 
meets the eye at the entrance, “ Omnium 
urbis et orbis ecclesiarum mater et caput.” 
In this church, besides an im t 
council in 649 against the Monothelites, 
five general councils have been held. 

(1) Under Calixtus II., in 1123. 
More than 300 bishops and 600 abbots 
were present. This was the Ninth Gen- 
eral Council, and the first ever held in the 
West. The chief object was to end the 
strife on Investiture between the Emperor 
Henry V. and the Holy See. The 
arrangement made at the Concordat of 
Worms was confirmed. Henry to 
leave the choice and consecration of pre- 
lates free, to resign all claims to invest with 
ring and staff, and to restore Church goods, 
while the Pope allowed the elections to 
take place in the Emperor's presence, gave 
him the right to decide in contested elec- 
tions after taking counsel from the metro- 
politans and provincial bishops, and to 
confer the regalia with the sceptre. 

(2) The Second Lateran Council 
(Tenth General Council), held in 1139 
under Innocent II., and attended by about 
1,000 prelates, excommunicated r of 
Sicily (champion of Anacletus II., the 
Antipope), suspended clerics promoted by 
Anacletus, aid 3 imposed silence on Arnold 
of Brescia, the great ecclesiastical dema- 
gogue of the day. Thirty canons were 

assed on simony, incontinence, clerical 
dross, breaking the “ Peace of God,” and 
contests dangerous to life. 

(3) The Third Lateran and Eleventh 
General Council was convoked in 1179, by 
Alexander III., was attended by more 
than 300 bishops, and numbered about a 
thousand members in all. It ordered 


1 Od est marquée la station des jours les 
plus solennels.” But this is not borne out, at 
least by tha present Mi 
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that future Popes should be elected by a 
majority of two thirds, and passed sen- 
tence of excommunication on anyone who 
accepted the ae on other conditions, 
as well as upon those who supported him. 
Disciplinary enactments were also made 
against simony, clerical incontinence, 
intercourse with Saracens and Jews. 

(4) Innocent III. opened the Fourth 
Lateran and Twelfth General Synod, the 
most imposing probably of all councils 
ever held, in 1215, for the recove 
Holy Land and the reform of the Church. 
The representatives of Frederic II., of 
Henry, Emperor of Constantinople, of 
the Kings of England, France, Aragon, 
Hungary, Cyprus, Jerusalem, and of 
other princes, 412 bishops, 800 abbots, 
many representatives of absent bishops 
and chapters, were present. The seventy 
decrees of the council concern most im- 
eee points of discipline and doctrine. 

he aap of Constantinople was made 
the first of the Eastern patriarchs; the 
Greek rites, the jurisdiction of the other 
patriarchs, were fully acknowledged ; while 
at the same time the Greek practice of 
rebaptising children already baptised b 
Latins, and of washing altars to mar 
their defilement if they Tsd been used by 
Latin priests, was reprobated, and the 
supremacy of Rome insisted on. Regula- 
tions were made and indulgences offered 
for the coming crusade. The duty of 
annual confession “proprio sacerdoti” was 
enforced. Definitions were issued on the 
absolute unity of God. Abbot Joachim 
had maintained that the three divine 
Persons were one God only in the same 
sense as many human persons are all men or 
Christians one with each other and with 
Christ. In other words he substituted a 
specific or moral for that numerical unity 
in which, with the real distinction of the 
three Persons, the mystery of the Trinity 
consists. The council, on the contrary, 
defined that each of the three Persons is 
identical with the one divine substance. 
It also defined the Catholic doctrine on 
the sacraments, &c., against the pa emia 
and in particular that the bread and wine 
in the are “ transubetantiated ” into 
Christ’s body and blood. 

(5) The Fifth Lateran Council (Eight- 
eenth General) was opened by Julius II., 
in 1512, and closed by Leo X., in 1517. 
The Church was distracted at the time 
by the schismatic Council of Pisa. The 

ifth Lateran was attended by 16 card- 
inals and 79 (afterwards 120) bishops, 
mostly Italian. The decrees of Pisa 


of the | th 
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were declared null, the “ atic Sanc- 
tion” condemned, and the ch Con- 
cordat was approved, canons passed on 
preaching, exemption of regulars, monts 
de piété, &c., &. Two decrees of the 
council are of wider interest. It de- 
fined (Bull Pastor sternus”’) the Pope's 
“authority over all councils” and (Bull 
“ Apostolici regiminis ”) condemned those 
who held that the intellectual soul is 


the council, see Hefele, “Concil.” i. p. 
68, and the article COUNCILS. 

LATIN. [See LANGUAGE OF THE 
CHURCH. 

LATRIA (Nar ela) in itself simply 
means“ service,’ whether rendered to God 
or man; but the usage of the Church has 
made it a technical term for that supreme 
worship which can lawfully be offered to 
God alone. The word is so used by the 
Greek Fathers and the Seventh General 
Council; and St. Augustine (“ Contr. 
Faust.” xx. 21) adopts it on the ground 
that no one Latin word will doinstead. It 
was probably St. A ine’s influence 
which made it a familiar term in Latin 
theology. The sacrifice of the Mass is the 
principal act of latria, hence it is called in 
patristic literature Aarpeia ris olxovopias 
(Petavius, “ De Incarnat.” xv. 2). 

LATROCINIUM (cuvodos Anorpixy : 
“ Oouncil of Bandits”). A name given by 
Pope Leo (and current ever since) to the 
heretical council which met at Ephesus 
in 449. Dioscorus, Patriarch of Alex- 
andria, had come forward in defence of 
the doctrine that there is but one nature 
of the Incarnate Word, and being discon- 
tented with the decision of the bishops 
who met at Constantinople and affirmed 
that Christ was one Person in two 
natures, he used his influence with the 
Empress Eudocia to have a general 
council convoked at Ephesus. Pope Leo 
did not oppose the meeting of the council, 
although we had clearly laid down 
the doctrine of the two natures in his 
letter to Flavian, bishop of Constantin- 
ople. Dioscorus presided at the council, 
the Papal legates, Juvenal of Jerusalem, 
Domnus of Antioch, and Flavian of Con- 
stantinople, being present. Dioscorus tore 
their papers from all notaries wear 
own, and is accused of having falsified 
the Acts; he called in soldiers and fana- 
tical monks, armed with cudgels, Flavian 
was trodden under foot and imprisoned, 
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and the other bishops, with few exceptions, 
were forced by violence and ‘starvation to 
signa blank paper on which Dioscorus after- 
wards set the condemnation of Flavian. 
The 9 legates, however, protested at 
once. vian died shortly afterwards on 
his way to exile. Theodosius confirmed 
the decrees of this synod, but it was rejected 
by the churches of Syria, Asia Minor, 
Pontus, and the West. Pope Leo of 
course absolutely refused to acknowledge 
it. [See CHALCEDON, COUNCIL oF. | 

LAUDA, stom. [See Hymns. | 

LAUDE. (See BREVIARY. | 

LAURA (Gr. Aavpa, properly, an 
alley or lane). An ation of separate 
cells, tenanted by monks, “ under the not 
very eras 1 defined control of a su- 
perior.”? Usually each monk had a cell 
to himself, but in the laura of Pachomius 
one cell was assigned to three monks. 
For five days in the week the tenants of 
the laura remained in their cells, living 
on bread and water, and working at 
basket-making, or some similar employ- 
ment; on the Saturday and Sunday they 
took their meals together in the common 
refectory, and worshipped God in the 
common church. The discipline of the 
laura was a kind of intermediate stage 
between the eremitical life of St. Antony 
and the monasticism founded by St. 
Basil and St. Benedict. It flourished in 
the fourth and fifth centuries in the 
desert country near the Jordan; St. 
Euthymius, St. Sabbas, and the abbot 
Gerasimus were its chief and pro- 
moters. St. Euthymius lived to be 
wane ae years old; just before he died 
he told the person whom the monks had 
designated as his successor, that it was 
the will of God that the laura should be 
turned into a monastery, as if foreseeing 
that this was the discipline of the future 
for the more perfect souls. (Fleury, livr. 
xxviii., xxix., xxx.; Smith and Cheet- 
ham.) 


LAUS TIBI, CHRISTE. (Seo 
GosPEL. | 
LAVABO. The first word of Ps. 


xxv., which the priest recites while the 
acolytes pour water on his hands shortly 
before he begins the Canon of the Mass. 
The rite indicates the perfect purity of 
heart with which the priest should cele- 
brate those holy mysteries. This wash- 
ing of the hands (by the deacon, how- 
ever) is mentioned by St. Cyril of 
Jerusalem. The is also recited 
during the washing of the hands in the 
1 Dictionary of Christian Antig. 
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liturgies of St. Chrysostom and St. Basil. 
It is not said in the Ambrosian Mass, in 
which the priest purifies his hands 
silently just before the consecration. 
There is great variety on this point in 
our old English rites. In that of York the 
washing is 5 by a verse of Ps. 
xxv., the “ Veni, reator,” and a prayer; 
in that of Hereford, by the “ Veni, Creator,” 
and a prayer; a 85 of Sarum 1 
Bangor (), sim y a prayer. 
Brun, Bebediet NV,, Maskell.) 

LAW. The word is used in two 
widely different senses. When we speak 
of the “ law of gravitation,” we mean an 
observed invariable uniformity of co- 
existence and succession connecting cer- 
tain effects with certain conditions or 
causes, so that when the conditions are 
present the effect invariably follows. The 
necessity which links the cause to the 
effect we do not understand, nor can 
account for; we only know by an unfail- 
ing experience that it exists; and as it 
forms an element in the phenomenal 
system of motions and changes in the 
midst of which we live, we call it a 
physical necessity, and the resulting uni- 
formity we term a law of nature. But 
when we speak of the law of the Twelve 
Tables, or of the laws of Lycurgus, or 
the Mosaic, or the Gospel law, we mean 
a uniformity which ought to be imposed 
(assuming the law to be just) on the 
actions of those subject to it, but which 
is not always imposed in fact, because the 
subjects of the law are free agents and 
can refuse to obey it. The necessity 
which should, but does not always, make 
the conduct conformable to the precept, 
we call a moral necessity, or spur ae 
and the precepts which, being ad 
to free agents, enjoin but do not compel 
their own ent, we term moral 
laws, and divide into civil, criminal, 
natural, positive, &c. Of laws in this 
second sense, the first is the natural law, 
which we must carefully distinguish from 
“laws of nature” or physical laws. This 
natural law is implanted by God in the 
mind of every one of his reasonable 
creatures, distinguishing for them 
from evil, and bidding them follow the 
one and shun the other. But since the 
will of man has been weakened by the 
fall, he is not able to obey the dictates of 
this natural law without some kind of 
assistance or reinforcement. This assis- 
tance is given, partly by human ordi- 
nances, directing, forbidding, i 


and punishing, partly by the revealed law 
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of God; through the operation of which 
it appears to have been his will, first, to 
educate a single people to a more perfect 
knowledge and obedience ; next, gradually 
to leaven and transform all the tribes of 
mankind, as they become one by one in- 
corporated in the Catholic Church. Ac- 
cording the revealed law is divided, 
historical] , into the law of the Old and 
that of the New covenant. The law of 
the Old covenant, given on Mount Sinai, 
ore the way for the kingdom of 
Jhrist, and—except as to that portion of 
it which was a restoration of the natural 
law and is pe y binding—lost its 
divine authority on the establishment of 
the Church. e law of the New cove- 
nant is that which Christ the king pro- 
poses through the Church [see CHURCH 
OF CHRIST, Grace, SacRAMENTS] to the 
human race. Thus every man, besides 
being subject to the internal or natural 
law seated in the conscience, is under two 
external laws. He is first—if not actually 
and de facto, yet potentially and de jure 
—under the divine law as interpreted and 
administered by the Catholic Church. 
Secondly, he is under the ler loci, the 
m of human law belonging to the 
country of his birth or domicile. If a 
conflict arise between the two external 
laws—as when the law of the land enjoins 
idolatry, or forbids the uentation of 
the sacraments—it is manifest that the 
lower law ought to yield to the higher, 
and that individual Christians are bound, 
whatever. may be the consequences, 
to “heat the Church,” and diso o7 any 
contrary injunction. (Wetzer and Welte, 
art. by Aberlé.) 

LAX. [See Morar THEOLOGY. | 

LAY BROTHERS AND SISTERS. 
Persons who take the habit and vows of 
religion, but are employed mostly in 
manual labour, and are exempt therefore 
from the duties of choir, when they exist, 
or from the studies, &c., incumbent on 
the other members of religious orders, 
where there is no choir. 

The first instance of a distinction be- 
tween lay brothers (fratres conversi, frères 
convers) occurred in the monastery of Vall- 
ombrosa, founded in the earlier part of 
the eleventh century by St. John Gual- 
bert. Afterwards we find lay brothers 
among the monks of Hirsauge, and the 
Abbot William is said in his Life to have 
instituted this kind of religious. The 
Oarthusians adopted the new practice, and 
now lay brothers and sisters are to be 
found in most religious orders, even 
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among the Benedictines, who knew no- 
thing of such a distinction at first. 

o causes, according to Fleury, 
contributed to the c . The greater 
part of the monks (contrary to the old 
pea in the eleventh century were 

iastics, and it was necessary to pro- 
vide for those who had the religious but 
no ecclesiastical vocation. Next, in the 
eleventh century, Latin was no longer a 
vulgar tongue, and hence many of the 
religious, ignorant of Latin and often 
unable to read, were unfit for the duties 
of the choir. (Fleury, H. E.” lxi. 4, Ixiii. 
68; Discours viii. a. 5.) 

LAY COMMUNION is a phrase 
scarcely used at present among Catholics. 
But in the language of the early Church 
it often occurs to describe the state to 
which a cleric was reduced by forfeiting 
the right to exercise his functions with- 
out being excommunicated and ag Se 
ordinary privileges of a Ohristian. us 
the Council of Agde (anno 506), canon 
60, orders that bishops, priests, and 
deacons, guilty of certain t crimes, 
should for the rest of their lives only 
receive lay communion (communionem 
laioam). 

A cleric maybe reduced to lay commu- 
nion in three ways. (a) A cleric in minor 
orders may lawfully marry, but in this 
case the canon law deprives him of office, 
benefice, and the privil of his state. 
The Council of Trent, however (Sess. 
xxiii, c. 17, De Reform.) allows the promo- 
tion of men already married to minor 
orders, provided they are not “bigami” 
and there is a lack of other candidates. 
They have the privileges canonis et fors if 
they wear tonsure and cassock. (8). A 
cleric in holy orders may be dispensed 
from his obligations—e.g., of wearing the 
clerical dress, 5 his breviary, of 
celibacy, &c.— by the Pope. In that case 
the cleric in question is usually prohibited 
from exercising the functions of his office. 
(y). The old law of the Church reduced 
to lay communion clerics who were de- 
1 or removed from their office. But, 
according to the more modern canon law, 
the loss of clerical privileges is only en- 
tailed by degradation. 

LAYMAW. One of the people (Aaés), 
as distinguished from the clergy. The 
tuagint (Exodus xix. 24, Isai. xxiv. 2) 
used the word Aads in contradistinction to 
the priests. The other Greek versions 
have the words Aatxés, laic, and Aab) 
“to profane; and so the Vulgate (1 Reg. 
xxi. 4) has the expression “laicos panes.” 
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Clem. Rom., Ep. i. 40, uses laic or la 
(Aaxds) for the first time in Christian 
literature, but he means by it a Jewish 


and not a Christian la But in the 
Olementine Homilies, Epist. Ol. §. 5; in 
Clem. Al. “Strom.” iii. 12, p. 552, ed. 


Potter; in Tertullian “ Preescr.” 41, we 
find the modern use of Aatxds and laicus 


for Obristian layman. 

BAZARISTS. This is the popular 
name for the Co tion of the Priests 
of the Mission,” foun St. Vincent 
of Paul in 1624, and established a few 
yen later in the College of St. Lazare at 

aris. St. Vincent, being engaged as a 
tutor in the family of the Countess de 
Joigny, was summoned one day to the 
sick bed of one of her vassals, a well-to- 
do peasant held in general esteem, who 
desired to make his confession to him. 
Pressing the inquiry firmly into the state 
of the man’s soul, St. Vincent discovered 
with consternation that he had the burden 
of several unconfessed mortal sins on his 
conscience, in spite of which he had been 

ing on for many years making sacri- 
ious confessions and communicating. 
Being brought by the saint to a proper 
sense of the enormity of his conduct the 
man was very grateful, and declared with- 
out scruple his conviction that he owed 
more than his life to St. Vincent. The 
countess, hearing what had happened, en- 
treated the holy man to preach in the 
church of Tolleville (near Amiens), where 
most of the co ation were her vassals, 
on the sin and rincurred by making 
bad confessions. The consciences of the 
hearers were aroused, and numbers crowded 
to the confessional who had hitherto made 
no use, or a bad use, of it. The countess 
now conceived the idea of founding and 
endowing an institute for the purpose of 
reaching missions in country districts. 
he desired Vincent to obtain if possible the 
services of Jesuits or French Oratorians ; 
but neither society was able to undertake 
the work at the time. Finally it was 
arranged that Vincent, aided by several 
pious secular priests who had for some 
years been associated with him in his 
various works of mercy and instruction, 
should commence the missions ; that the 
institute should be established in the 
Collége des Bons Enfans, offered for the 
purpose by the Archbishop of Paris; that 
the countess should endow it with fort 
thousand livres; but that Vincent should 
not leave her house while she lived. Thus 
was the institute founded in the March of 
1624; the counteas died the same year. 
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The co tion (which was confirmed 
by a bull of Urban VIII. in 1632) had a 


old end—the sanctification of ite 
own members, the work of the missions, 
and the training of an exemplary clergy. 
As a rule, eight months in the year were 
devoted to missions, which were conducted 
nearly on the same plan on which Re- 
demptorist and Passionist missions are 
conducted at the present day. St. Vin- 
cent, having lived to see twenty-five 
houses of the new institute established— 
in France, Italy, and Poland—died in 
1660, being eighty-five years old. It has 
been y stated that the co tion 
removed to the College of St. are 
(which had belonged to the regular 
canons of St. Victor) in 1632. It was a 
spacious site, and the third ior- 
general, Edmond Joly, erected on it the 
vast range of buildings still seen there. 
St. Vincent of Paul was beatified in 1729, 
and canonised in 1737. In the time of 
Hélyot—that is, early in the last century— 
there were eighty-four houses of the in- 
stitute in nine provinces, whereof six were 
in France, two in Italy, and one in Poland. 
Some of the fathers showed an inclination 
towards Jansenism and refused to accept 
the bull“ Unigenitus; ” but the firm and 
prudent government of the general of 
that day, M. Bonnet, checked in time the 
evil tendency. At the Revolution St. 
Lazare was twice plundered by the mob ; 
several of the fathers were m in 
September 1792; and those who would 
not take the condemned oath were driven 
out of France, their property being con- 
fiscated. The maison Sr. Lazare was 
turned into, and still remains, a prison for 
women. Under the first Napoleon thecon- 
gregation was allowed to re-enter France, 
and under the Restoration the grant was 
made to it of a house in the Rue de 
Sévres in lieu of St. Lazare. The mis- 
sions left vacant in China and the Levant 
on the suppression of the Jesuits in 1773 
were transferred to ve Laxarists. Twenty 
or thirty years ago the congregation num- 
bered about 700 members ; at the present 
day it is probably much more numerous. 
There are seven houses in the British 
isles—one in England, one in Scotland, 
and five in Jreland. 

LECTION OR LESSON (Lectio, 
dváyvwcıs). Some details on this subject 
have been given under EPISTLE, Qos- 
PEL, BREVIARY. But something remains 
polar N history 5 
in gen and on the variety of practice 
which separates the nae from the 
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modern, and again the Eastern from the 
Western Church. 

There was a far more extensive and 
continuous use of Scripture in the public 
services of the early Ohurch than there 
is among us. sually speaking, our 
people only hear the Gospel and Epistle 
road in tho. Mans, with the psalms 
and the little chapter (scarcely more 
than a verse or two), usually from 
the Epistle, at vespers and compline on 
Sundays or great feasts. In the prim- 
itive Church it was very different. us 
St. Augustine (“ Praef. Exposit. in 1 
Joann.”) says that he “was accustomed to 
handle (tractare) the Gospel according to 
John in the order of the lessons;” and 
that, although this order had been necess- 
arily interrupted by lessons for special 
solemnities, the continuous reading had 
only been “intermitted, not omitted.” 
In this way Genesis was read in Lent, 
Job in Holy Week, Acts between Easter 
and Pentecost, &c., &c. Our Breviary 
lessons for the first nocturn are no doubt 
a relic of this custom. But they are only 
a relic, partly because they are very in- 
complete, partly because the multiplica- 
tion of festivals causes many even of the 
portions given in the office to be left out 
altogether; above all because the laity, 
as a rule, cannot assist at those Breviary 
offices. Chryostom, says Mr. Scrivener 
referring to “Hom. x. in Joann.” exhorts 
his hearers to and mark the pass- 
ages (epic mal ö of the Gospels which were 
to be publicly read to them the ensuing 
Saturday ad Sunday. (See his “Intro- 
duction to the Criticism of the New 
Testament,” 2nd ed. p. 69 seg.). These 
sections, still preserved with little altera- 
tion in the modern Greek Church, are 
very different from our G s and 
Epistles. They contain the whole text 
of the Gospels, and at least nearly the 
whole text of the Acts and St. Paul’s 
Epistles, On the other hand, while the 
Greeks read the Gospel on Sunday morn- 
ings in the office as well as in the lit- 
urgy, their daily offices contain no lessons 
from Scripture. 

It is certain, however, that the cus- 
tom of introducing lections in the Breviary 
office, still maintained in the West, was 
at one time familiar to the Eastern 
churches. The Council of Laodicea, canon 
17, requires a lesson to be read after each 
psalm, and Cassian (“ Cœnob. Inst.” mee | 
mentions that the tian monks 
two lections, one from the New, one from 
the Old, Testament, after each series of 
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twelve This practice was alread 
very ancient even in histime. At the en 
of the sixth century at latest, as appears 
from Gregory the Great (Epist. xii. 24) 
and from the Rule of St. Benedict, not 
only Scripture but also homilies upon 
it by Fathers and Doctors of the Church 
were read in the office. Charlemagne, in a 
“ Constitutio de Emendatione Librorum et 
Officiorum,” of 788, caused these lections 
from the Fathers to be revised and altered 
by Paul the Deacon. We have earlier 
evidence for the custom of reading the 
Acts of the Martyrs, which had 
before St. Augustine’s time (Serm. 
The oldest Latin 


cecxy. c. 1). 
LECTION ARY. 

Lectionary was known as the Comes 
(i.e. the cleric’s companion”) — the 
„Comes Major” if it contained the Epistles 
and Go for the year in full, the 
“Comes Minor” if it merely noted the 
beginn ing and end of the portions read. 
The aut ae was attributed to St. 
Jerome, and although there is no sufficient 
evidence for this belief, the Comes must 
have been compiled about St. Jerome’s time, 
for it is mentioned by name in a docu- 
ment dated 471 (Mabillon, “ De Re Di- 
lomat.” 1. vi. 482 seg., edit. 8, Neapoli). 
t has, however, undergone serious alter- 
ations. A Gallican Lectionary contain- 
ing sections from the Prophets, Epistles, 
and Gospels, was discovered by Mabillon, 


and edited by him ( De Liturg. Gall.” tom. 
ii.). It is written in Merovingian char- 
acters, recognises among the few feasts 


which it names that of St. Genevieve, and 
usually assigns three lections to each 
Mass, after the manner of the ancient 
Gallican Liturgy. 

In the Greek church the Lectionaries 
consist of lessons from the (Gospels 
(ebayyeXtordpia); from the Acts and Epis- 
tles (rpafamdcroAo); while a few books 
known as amrocroAoevayyeAca have lessons 
taken both from the ‘Compe and Apo- 
stolic writings. Traces urch lessons 
occur in MSS. of the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies—viz. in the Alexandrine MS. and 
and in the Codex Beze. Of Greek Lect- 
ionaries in separate volumes, none perhaps 
are older than the eighth century. 0 
general name for tables of lessons, corre- 
sponding to the “Comes Minor” in Latin, 
is guvafdpwyv; for tables of week-day 
lessons éxAoyadta (réy & evayyedoréy or 
roù amoordAov) while tables of lessons for 
Saints’ days are called pnvoAcya. The 
oldest known Synaxarion is prefixed to the 
Codex Cyprius (K),of the eighth or ninth 
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century ; another is found in the Codex 
Campensis (M), which is perhaps a little 
later. An elaborate account of the Greek 
lessons will be found in Scrivener 


(“ Plain Introduction to the Criticism of | Missal 


the N.T.”), from whom the latter part of 
this article has been taken, 

LECTOR (avayroorns). A cleric, 
in minor orders, whose duty originally 
consisted in reading Church lessons. 
The great antiquity of the order—the 
second of the minor orders among the 
Latins, the first among the Greeks—is 

roved by the facts that it is mentioned 
by Cornelius, Bishop of Rome, in the 
middle of the third century (apud Euseb, 
“ H, E.” vi. 48), and that it is common to 
sects who differ from each other, and 
who separated from the Catholic Church 
in the fifth century—viz. Copts, Syrian 
Jacobites and Nestorians, not to speak 
of the schismatic Greeks, The thi- 
opians, indeed, ignore this order, but it is 
mentioned in their ancient canons and 
councils, (Denzi “Ritus Orienta- 
lium,” tom. i. p. 118 

The very form of ordination, as it 
still exists with very slight alteration 
among us at the present day, is given in 
canon 8 of the so-called Fourth Council of 
Cart , at the close of the fourth cen- 
tury. The bishop is to give the book 
(codicem) from which the Lector is to 
read, with the words “ Take it, and be a 
reader of the word of God, to have, if 
thou fulfil thy office faithfully and use- 
fully, part with those who have ministered 
the word of God.” 

The Greeks, according to Chardon 
( Histoire des Sacrements,” tom. iv. ch. 
2), have from ancient times ordained 
their Readers by imposition of hands, 
the handing of the book after ordination 
being among them comparatively modern. 
As to the other Oriental rites, the Jacob- 
ites, Copts and Syrians do not, the 
Nestorians do, confer this order by layi 
on of hands: all of them hand the boo 
at the end of the ordination rite, but 
without any form of words. (Denzinger, 
tom, i. p. 184. : 

Besides reading in church, the Lec- 
tors were also employed as secretaries to 
bishops and priests. They were often 
younger than the Ostiarii or Porters, for 
the torate was the first order con- 
ferred on young clerics (Chardon, loc. cit.) 
The Roman Pontifical also assigns to 
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eats Lector in Wetzer and Welte). 
t present this order is regarded chiefly 
as a step to the priesthood, and it is only 
in the office of Good Friday that the 
i ises their functions. 

Altogether distinct from the Lectors 
just described are the “ Lector Mensae,” 
or reader at table in religious houses ; the 
“Lector dignitarius, who ted the 
reading of the lessons in some cathedral 
churches; and the Lectores —i. e. lecturers 
or professors—in monasteries and uni- 
versities. 

LEGATE. Among the Romans 

ats were either ambassadors, or officers 
of high rank appointed with the sanction 
of the senate to asaist a dictator, consul, 
or proconsul in the performance of his 
duties, military or civil. In modern 
acceptation the term is confined to ec- 
clesiastics representing the Holy See and 
armed with its authority. Legates are of 
three kinds—legates a latere, emissaries or 
nuncios (legati missi, nuntii, internuntss), 
and legates by virtue of their office (legats 
nati). The dignity of a legate a latere 
is, and has long been, confined to car- 
dinals, though in former times it was not 
so: eg. Pandulf, the legate sent by 
Innocent III. to receive the submission of 
King John, was only a sub-deacon. 
Legates a latere are either ordinary or 
extraordinary: the first govern provinces 
belonging to the Ecclesiastical State—such 
as were (before 1860) the Romagna and 
the March of Ancona—in the Pope's 
name; the second class are deputed to 
visit foreign Courts on extraordinary occa- 
sions, such as a negotiation for a peace, 
or arrangements for a general council, 
c. Legati missi correspond to the am- 
bassadors and ministers maintained by 
secular States at foreign capitals. For- 
merly they were called apocristarii 
[APOCRISIAR1US]: now, nuncios or inter- 
nuncios—the latter being of inferior rank. 
Legati nati are, or were, archbishops to 
whose sees by an ancient Papal concession 
the legatine authority was permanently 
attached: as was the case with Canterbury 
in England, and Salzburg and Prague in 
Germany. 

All three classes of legates above 
mentioned formerly enjoyed an ample, 
and even an immediate, jurisdiction, as 
representing the Holy See, in the pro~ 
vinces where they resided. Hence fre- 
quent collisions with episcopal authonty 


them the office of blessing bread and the 
new fruits, a duty first mentioned in 
Pontificals of the years 600 and 700. 


arose. To put an end to these conflicta, 
the Council of Trent! decreed that legates, 
1 Seas. xxiv. cap. 20, De Ref. 
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even those de latere, nuncios, ecclesiastical 
governors, or others, were not to presume, 
on the strength of any faculties what- 
soever, to impede the bishops in matri- 
monial causes or in those of criminous 
clerks, nor in any way to curtail or dis- 
turb their jurisdiction; nor, on the other 
hand, were they to take proceedings 
against clerks or other ecclesiastical pe 
sons, unless after recourse had been 
to the bishop and he had neglected to act. 
The jurisdiction of legates is now, there- 
fore, chiefly a eel (Ferraris, Legatus; 
article by illips in Wetzer and 
Welte.) l 
LEGEND, THE GOLDEN. By 
this name is known the earliest collection 
made in the West of the Lives of Saints, 
as the work of Metaphrastes was the 
earliest Greek collection of the same kind. 
The compiler was Jacobus de Voragine 
(so named from his birthplace, Varaggia, 
near Genoa), archbishop of Genoa in the 
thirteenth century. he “ Legenda” 
contains 177 chapters, each of which 
treats of a saint or a festival, according 
to the order of the ecclesiastical calen- 
dar. There is an entire absence of 
critical discrimination in the use of 
materials. The work became very popu- 
lar, was translated into several languages, 


and is said to have passed through more | freed 


than a hundred editions. Capgrave's 
“ Legenda Anglie,” a work of the fifteenth 
ponty printed by Caxton, was doubtless 
modelled upon the Golden Legend,” the 
success of which must have encouraged 
Lipomani and Surius in their labours, and 
prepared the ground for the great com- 
pilation of the Bollandists. 
LEGITIMATION EY SUBSE- 
QUENT MARRIAGE. The Civil Law 
and the Law of the Church agree in 


ascribing s0 great efficacy to the marriage | w 


tio thatit is held to spread itself over, 
reach back to, and legitimate the birth of 
children to the same parties before the 
marri The Oivil Law recognised this 
principle somewhat less unreservedly than 
the Canon, inasmuch as it ascribed a cer- 
tain measure of relative lawfulness to the 
relation of concubinage. Against this the 
Church set its face, refusing to allow that 
there 199 75 be any lawful union 5 

rsons of opposite sex except by the way 
Pr e arid treating the hia of a 
concubine as in no superior position, 
legally, to the child of a courtesan. 
However long a time may have passed, 
even though the father may have had a 
lawful wife and children in the interval, 
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nevertheless, the first wife being dead, 
marriage with the mother of his natural 
children, even although he may be no 
longer capable of being a father, or be on 
the bed of death, legitimates the children 
of the illicit union, and makes them as 
capable of inheriting as if they had been 
born in wedlock. e reason is that the 
Church, like Christ, whom she represents 
in the world, yearns over her erring 
children, and desires to leave open for 
them a locus pænitentiæ; and this all the 
more because the temporal interests and 


natural feelings of the innocent children 
are promoted and consulted by such 
lenity. 


All that has been said, however, pro- 
ceeds upon the assumption that at the 
time when the natural children were con- 
ceived or born the parties were free to 
ahhh e a only in that case that the 
efficacy of the subsequent marriage can 
be held to reach back to the illicit union. 
If either the father or the mother was 
married at the time of the birth of the 
child, it is the offspring of adultery, and 
no subsequent marriage can legitimate it. 
It has been strenuously maintained by 
many canonists that if one of the parties 
was not free to at the time of the 
conception of the child, even though such 
om existed at the date of birth, the 
child is adulterine, and cannot be legiti- 
mated by subsequent marriage. 0 
tendency of opinion, however, has for a 
long time past been towards the doctrine 
that the question should be decided simply 
by the date of birth ; and that if at that 
time either party were so circumstanced 
that he or she could not possibly, even 
with the aid of a dispensation, have 
married the other, the child cannot be 
afterwards legitimated; but not other- 


ise. 

A letter addressed by Benedict XIV., 
writing as a private doctor, to the Arch- 
bishop of St. Domingo, in 1744, discusses 
this important subject in all its bearings 
with the utmost lucidity and force. 

The Common Law of England, follow- 
ing, it may be supposed, some ancient 
Teutonic custom, does not allow that 
children born out of wedlock can be 
legitimated, or can inherit, through a 
siteequent marriage between the parties. 
This was decided so far back as 1236. At 
a council of the great men of the king- 
dom held at Merton, the bishops, who had 
found that collisions were of frequent 
occurrence between the spiritual and 
secular jurisdictions on account of their 
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different views on this question—persons 
being bastardised by the one who were 
legitimated and held capable of inheriting 
by the other — requested that the king's 
writs should no longer direct them to in- 
quire specially whether the individual in 

uestion were born before or after mar- 
riage, but goonia whether he were 
legitimate or not. ey objected to the 
practice of the other courts: (1) that it 


was contrary to the Roman and Canon 
Law; (2) that it was unjust, because it 


deprived of the right of inheritance the 
issue of clandestine marriages, though 
such marriages were not annulled by any 
law; and (3) tbat it was inconsistent 
with itself, because, while it bastardised 
the child born,it legitimated the child 
that was only conceived before marriage, 
though in both cases the moral guilt of 
the parents was exactly the same. But 
their arguments were fruitless. The earls 
and barons unanimously returned the 
answer! which has been so often repeated 
and applauded: ‘ We will not change the 
old acl approved laws of England.’” 

This difference continues to exist; and 
since the marriage law of all countries in 
continental Europe, Protestant as well 
as Catholic, is based either on the Roman 
or the Canon Law, it is a common prac- 
tice for English parents of natural children 
to settle, marry, and become naturalised 
abroad, so that their offspring, under the 
milder sway of the Canon Law, may 
cease to suffer from that slur of bastardy 
from which in England nothing can ever 
deliver them, (Ferraris, Legitimatio.) 

LENT. A fast of forty days pre- 
ceding Easter, kept, after the example. of 
Moses, Elias, and, above all, of Christ 
Himself, in order to prepare the faithful 
for the Easter feast, and also of course on 
account of the general advantages to be 
derived from a long period of penance. 
The Greek and Latin names for the fast 
(reocapaxoorn, Quadragesima) indicate 
thenumberofdays. The Italian Quaresima 
and the French Caréme come from the 
Latin; the German Fastenzeit and the 
Dutch Fasten denote the fast by pre- 
eminence, like ) orea in the Greek 
calendar; our own word Lent comes 
from the Anglo-Saxon Lencten, t.e. spring 
(cf. German Lenz, Dutch Lente, spring). 

There is no mention in Scripture of 
the observance of Lent, or, indeed, of any 
determined time for fasting among Chris- 
tians. In Acts xxvii. 9, ‘St. Paul and his 

1 Nolunt leges liæ mutare.” 
? Lingard, Hist. of Eng. ii. 245. 
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companions are said to have put to sea at 
a dangerous time, viz. “ when the fast 
was already over.” But the fast in view 
was evidently the one Jewish fast com- 
manded in the law, that on the Day of 
Atonement, the tenth of Tisri. At that 
time the autumnal equinox was past, and, 
as a rule, no more voyages were under- 
taken for the season. 

There is, however, proof that Lent, in 
the general sense of a fast preceding 
Easter, has been known from, or nearly 
from, Apostolic times. Thus Tertullian, in 
his Montanist treatise on fasting, tells us 
that according to his Oatholic adversaries 
those days were set a for fasting 
“under the Gospel dispensation (in 
Evangelio) in which the Spouse was taken 
away” (“De Jejun.” 2; cf. 13), whereas 
the Montanists kept additional fasts. An 
earlier writer, Irenæus (apud Euseb. 
H. E.“ v. 24), speaks of the fast before 
Easter, and the different modes of observ- 
ance which prevailed in different places. 
The words occur ina letter to Victor, who 
was Bishop of Rome from about 190 till 
202; and it is important to notice that 
Irenæus says the difference of observance 
was no new thing, but had arisen “ even 
long before, in a past generation (cal 
ro mpcrepov en Tay mpd pâr). It is 
pan 0 that from very early times the 

nten fast, whatever its duration may 
have been, was considered obligatory. 
This is clearly implied in the language 
of Tertullian in the passages quoted above : 
“ dies jejuniis determinatos; “ constituta 
esse solemnia huic fidei scripturis vel 
traditione majorum.” P to the 
same effect abound in the later literature 
of the Church. The Council of Gangra, 
in the middle of the fourth century, ana- 
thematises (Can. 19) those who neglected 
to keep the fasts observed by the Church.” 
Jerome, Ep. 41, lays down the strict 
obligation of keeping the Lenten fast 
(see also Ambrose: e.g. “ De Noe et Arca, 
13). A number of similar statements 
may be seen in Thomassin, “ Traité des 
Jeûnes,” Part I. ch. v. A famous incident, 
mentioned by Sozomen (“ H. E.” i. 11), 
and often alleged against the Catholic 
practice, is really an exception which 
proves the rule. There the story is told 
of a Bishop Spyridon, who, having no 
other food, not even bread or flour, in the 
house, gave an exhausted traveller swine’s 
flesh at the beginning of Lent, and bade 
him eat it without scruple. But the 
stranger at first refused to eat it, on the 
ground that he was a Christian; and the 
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bishop before furnishing this food “ prayed 
and pardon” of Heaven. All 


things, as the bishop argued, are pure to 
the pure, and then, as now, the Lenten 
rule yielded to charity and necessity. 

e have taken t hitherto in its 
widest acceptation, as meaning a fast of 
some sort before Easter, and in Ante- 
Nicene Fathers, so far as we are aware, 
no clear notice occurs of a fast consist- 
ing even approximately of forty days. 
In a very obscure and possibly corrupt 
passage of Irenæus (apud Euseb. v. 24) 
the Benedictine editor Massuet (Diss. ii. 
28 seg.) sees an allusion to the forty days 
with which we are now familiar. He 
understands the saint to say that some 
kept the fast of extraordinary strictness 
known as mercy for one day, others 
for two or more, others for all the forty 
days of Lent. This is a possible and 
even plausible explanation, but it cannot 
be considered certain, and many scholars, 
Catholic and Protestant, believe that 
Irenæus refers to an absolute fast from all 
food during two or more days, or for 
forty hours. However, from the early 
part of the fourth century onwards, there 
are many references to Lent as a period of 
about forty days. The word recoapaxoory is 
found in Can. 5 of the Nicene, and Can. 50 
of the Laodicean, Council, the latter being 
held, according to Hefele, somewhere be- 
tween 343 and 381. Even if the word 
was originally connected with the forty 
hours during which Christ lay in the 
tomb, it was taken in the fourth century 
at least to mean a period of forty days. 
St. Gregory Nyssen (tom. ii. p. 253) 
reckons Lent as a time of rather less than 
two months; while, in the West, St. 
Augustine (Ep. lv. c. 15, “ Ad Januar.” 
connects the fast of Quadragesima wit 
the forty days’ fast of Moses and Elias. 
Still in this century, and the next also, the 
duration of Lent varied very considerably 
in different churches. Socrates (“ H. E.” 
v. 22) expresses his surprise that all used 

same name reo capaxocr? to describe a 
fast which lasted in different places for 
seven, six, or only three weeks. ere are 
no doubt inaccuracies in the statement as 
Socrates makes it, but we see no ground 
for questioning its correctness as to the 
main fact. om Sozomen, also a writer 
of the fifth century, we get more trust- 
worthy information. All Africa, t, 
Palestine and the Westerns generally, he 
says (“ H. E.“ vii. 19), kept Lent for six 
weeks, the church of Constantinople and 
the neighbouring provinces for seven. 
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Oassian (“ Collat.” xxi. c. 24-27) says in 
general terms that some fasted seven, 
others six, weeks, but he gives the reason 
—viz. that some S ed Sundays and 
Saturdays, others Sundays only, from the 
fast. St. Ambrose (“ De Elia et Jejunio,” 
c. 10) recognises the exemption from fast- 
ing on both days. The practice, however, 
of the Roman Ohurch and of most Latins 
was to fast six weeks excepting Sundays— 
i.e. for thirty-six days. The usage of 
Constantinople, on the other hand, pre- 
vailed in the East, and the Council in 
Trullo, in 692, ordered (Can. 55) that there 
should be no 15 on Saturdays in Lent, 
and no Mass said except on Saturdays, 
Sundays, and the feast of the Annunci- 
ation (Can. 52). Mass and fasting are in 
the minds of the Greeks incompatible, so 
that they observed seven weeks or thirty- 
five days of fasting—all Saturdays ex- 
cept Holy Saturday, the feast of the 
Annunciation, and all Sundays, being 
deducted. 

However, more than a cen before 
the Council in Trullo the Greeks could 
fairly claim to count forty days in their 
Lent. True, it is only on the Monday in 
Quinquagesima week that they enter on 
the strict abstinence both from flesh meat 
and lactioinia, and so Quinquagesima is 
called by them rijs rupopayou, because, ac- 
cording to their way of calculating, it 
ends the week in which cheese, &c., may 
be eaten. But after Sexagesima Sunday 
(hence named ris droxpém) no meat is 
eaten, and this their present custom was 
already in force under the Emperor 
Justinian in 546 (see Fleury, “ Hist.” 
livr. xxxiii. No. 28, and cf. Thomassin, 
Part II. ch. i). 

Various attempts were made in the 
West to complete the number of forty 
days. St. Ambrose (Serm. 84) blames 
the custom of those who the fast in 
Quinquagesima week, and the Fourth 
Oouncil of Orleans (anno 541; Can. 2) 
likewise enforces uniformity and censures 
those who began Lent with Sexagesima or 
Quinquagesima. The Eighth Council of 
Toledo (Canon 9; anno 6538) expresses a 
feeli en and earlier very common in 
the Church, when it describes the thirty 
six days of Lent as a tithe of the year 
which Ohristians dedicated to God. But 
the monks aimed at greater strictness, for 
the Regula Magistri” which Thomassin 
places at the beginning of the seventh 
century, enjoins religious to fast three 
days in Sexagesima and three in Quinqua- 
gesima week, in order to supply for the 
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a Sundays of Lent which were not fast- 
ays. 

At last the Latin Church added the 
four days of fasting before the first 
Sunday in Lent, which now began with 
Ash Wednesday. This new discipline is 
recognised in Canon 76 of the Council of 
Meaux (anno 846), and it appears from 
the words of the monk Ratramnus, who 
wrote about the same time, that these 
additional days were observed by the 
Roman Church and inthe West generally. 
Still in the eleventh century St. Margaret 
of Scotland (Surius, Junii die 10) had to 
introduce the habit of beginning Lent 
with Ash Wednesday among her subjects ; 
and St. Charles Borromeo, in the first 
council which he held, fully acknowledged 
the right by which the churches in the city 
of Milan and in other parts of the diocese 
which had retained the Ambrosian rite 
began Lent with the first Sunday and 
thus maintained their ancient usage. 

We can only touch lightly on the other 
acts of piety by which Lent has been 
sanctified from early times. It was a 
season in which the faithful begged God's 
mercy for themselves, and were therefore 
expected to show mercy to others. The 
money spared by fasting was given in 
alms; the Imperial laws (see the refer- 
ences in Thomassin, Part I. ch. xxviii.) 
forbade criminal processes, and while the 
Church reconciled penitents at the altar, 
the emperors released prisoners, masters 

ardoned their slaves; and enemies became 

iends. It was 4 season of mourning, 
and hence the Church has always strongly 
discountenanced festivities of all kinds 
during Lent. Lastly, the body is morti- 
fied, in order that the soul may be in- 
vigorated, and so from early times com- 
munions, sermons and spiritual exercises 
generally have been multiplied in Lent. 
(Thomassin, “Traité des Jefines,” Paris, 
1685. Liemke, Die Quadragesimal- 
fasten der Kirche,” München, 18653.) 

LIBELLATIOI. [See LapsEn. | 

LIBELLI PACIS. (See LAPSED 
and INDULGENCES.] 

LIBER DIURWUS. An ancient 
collection of formularies used in the 
Roman church. The learned Jesuit 
Garnier sup that it was compiled 
shortly after 714. It has been divided by 
Garnier into seven chapters, which are 
subdivided into “titles.” The seven 
chapters treat of the following subjects : 
(1) formularies used by the Pope in 
writing to the Emperor, Exarch, Consul, 
Patriarchs, Archbishop of Ravenna, &c.; 
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(2) formularies for the election and 
consecration of the Pope, with the ac- 
companying notice to the Emperor, 
Exarch, &c.:-(8) for the election and 
consecration of the eptscops suburbicars ; 
(4) four formularies for giving the 
Pallium ; 6 twenty-one formularies for 
despatch o iness with Italian cap 
consecrated by the Pope; (6) on the ad- 
ministration and alienation of the pro- 
perty of the Roman church; (7) on 
privileges ted by the Popes to mon- 
asteries and other ecclesiastical institutes. 

Fragments of the Liber Diurnus ” 
occur in the medi val canonists, but the 
book in its entirety was long unknown. 
An edition was prepared at Rome in 
1660 by Lucas Holstenius, but pro- 
bibited by the Roman censors; and the 
first edition which actually appeared was 
that of Garnier (Paris, 1680), with learned 
introduction, notes, and dissertations. 
Additions were made by Mabillon in his 
“ Museum Italicum.” These additions and 
various readings were used by Hoffmann 
for the edition in his “ Nova Collectio,” 
tom. ii. Garnier's edition with Mabillon's 
additions has been reprinted by Migne in 


his “ Patrologia.” 
- LIBER PENITENTIALIS. [See 
PENITENTIAL Books. | 
LIBER PONTIFICALIS. [See 
CRHURORH History. | 
LIBER SEPTIMUS. By this 
name are known two different collections, 


neither of which isof authority. 1. Pierre 
Matthieu, of Lyons, made a collection 
of mere chia ye 1 of Gre- 
0 . to that of Sixtus 555 
chen in five books and a certain num 
of titles, according to the classification 
prevailing in the “Corpus Juris,” and 
printed them in 1690. ey have been 
included in two or three editions of the 
“ Corpus,” but are goneraliy held to have 
no validity as a collection; the separate 
Decretals have whatever authority they 
ma apart from their inclusion in 
this “ Liber Septimus.” 2. It was under 
contemplation in the time of Cloment 
VIII. (1692-1605) to publish under this 
name a collection of recent Papal Consti- 
tutions and conciliar decrees, includi 
those of the Council of Trent. The 
was actually printed in 1598, but was 
suppressed through the well-grounded 
fear that as soon as it appeared it would 
be glossed and commented for use in the 
courts, and that in this way the order of 
Pius IV. (1564), reserving to the Holy 
See the interpretation of the Tridentine 
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decrees, would be nullified. (Wetzer and 
Welte, art. by Kober.) 

LIBER SBETUS. The Sext (“ Liber 
Sextus Decretalium ;” see art. on CANON 
7510 was compiled by order of Boniface 
VIII. and published in 1298. It received 
its name with reference to the five books 
of Decretals published by order of Gre- 
gory IX., but is itself divided, like that 
earlier collection, into five books and a 
certain number of titles. 

LIBERA WOS, 40. A responsory 
oe by the choir after the Mass of the 
and before the absolution of the 
corpse. [See ABsoLUTION and FUNE- 
RALS 


LIBERA NOS, &o. The embolis- 
mus or continuation of the Lord’s Prayer 
in the Roman Mass. The prayer with 
slight variation is found in the Gelasian 
and Gregorian Canons. The principal 
changes that have been made are in the 
mention of the saints. At present only the 
Blessed Virgin, St. Peter and St. Paul 
55 founders of the Roman church), and 

t. Andrew, who was first called to the 
A late, are mentioned by name. But 
other names occur in the Gregorian canon 
Dix. Dionysius with Rusticus and Eleu- 
a an 55 185 A the 
mi as appears from the Micro- 
logus,” “the officiating riest could add 
names of saints here at discretion. 

Allthe Western liturgies haves prayer, 
not only corresponding to, but resembling 
our “ Libera nos. e prayer in the 
Ambrosian Mass is merely a form of our 
prayer with alight variations. The Moz- 
arabic prayer “ Liberati a malo” has at 
least a general resemblance. The old 
Gallican liturgy is furthest removed from 
the Roman standard. There the con- 
tinuation of the Lord’s Prayer varies with 
the Mase. That for Christmas begins 
“Libera nos, omnipotens Deus, ab 


omni malo,” &c. (Benedict XIV. “De | eypay 


Missa.” Hammond's “ Liturgies, Eastern 
and Western.“ 

Ears was Bishop of Rome 
from 352 to 366. Because of the firm 
support he gave to the Nicene faith, and 
to Athanasius, its champion, he was 
banished to Berœa by the Arian Em- 

ror Constantius, some time after the 

ynod of Milan in 365, the Arian Felix 
being put in his place at Rome. Liberius 
was separated even from his companions 
in exile in order to increase the rigour of 
his punishment und break his constancy. 
In 357 Constantius was in Rome, and 
found that scarcely anyone communicated 
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with the usurper Felix, and that the popu- 
lace were clamouring for the call ol 
Liberius. At last, nearly a year later, 
the Emperor consented to restore Libe- 
rius to his see. But on what conditions f 
Many ancient documents (we shall have 
to examine their real value further on) 
testify that Liberius bought his pardon 
dear—viz. by condemning Athanasius, 
communicating with heretical bishops, 
and subscribing a formula which denied, 
or at least betrayed, the Nicene faith. 
This is the view, not only of Protestant, 
but also of many Catholic historians. It 
is held, e.g., b ronius ; Petavius, “ De 
Trin.” i. 9; Bossuet, “ Def. Clor. Gall.” 
p. iii. lib. ix. c. 83; Fleury, “ Hist.” livr. 
xiii. 46; Dollinger, “ Papst-Fabeln ”; He- 
fele, “ Concil.” (i. 681 seg.); and many 
others, On the other hand, the Bollandist 
Stilting, “ Acta SS.” tom. vi. Sept.; Zac- 
caria, “ De Commentitio Liberii Lapsu ”; 
Palma, Prelect.” tom. i. par. 2; and 
recently Reinerding, Beiträge zur Hono- 
rius- und Liberi „ 1865; and Car- 
dinal Hergenrother, “ Kirchengeschichte,” 
vol. iii., 1880, p. 106 geg.), treat the“ fall 
of Liberius” as an Arian fiction. The 
question has naturally assumed great pro- 
minence from its bearing on the Papal 
infallibility. In this article we treat of 
the historical fact and of its dogmatic 
import separately. 

Theodoret, boata and Sulpicius 
Severus are altogether silent on the fall 
of Liberius, and we may fairly take their 
silence as proof either that they had not 
heard of or else did not believe it. But 
we have, on the other hand, the distinct 
and contemporary evidence of Athanasius 
twice repeated: “ Liberius, being exiled, 
later on, after a periud of two years, gave 
way (cage) and, in fear of the death 
with which he was threatened, subscribed 
(Gondel rd» dredovpevov Bdvaroy Úr- 

ev). But even this shows their vio- 
lence and the hatred of Liberius against 
the heresy and his decision (Vor) for 
Athanasius when his will was or 
things done through torments contrary to 
the original judgment—these are not acts 
of will on the part of those who have been 
put to fear, but of those who inflict the 
torture” (“ Epist. ad Monach. et Hist. 
Arian.” 41). He to much the 
same effect in the “ Apol. contr. Arian.” 
89. “O wretched man that you are,” 
says another contemporary, St. Hilary, 
addressing Constantius (“Contr. Constant. 
Imper.” c. 11); “ I know not whether there 
was greater wickedness in your banishing 
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him [Liberius] than in your sending him 
back” (“ nescio utrum majore impietate 
relegaveris quam remiseris ”). This looks 
like an allusion to the price Liberius had 
to pay for his recall. Sozomen (“ H. E.” 
iv. 15) gives us the details. Oon- 
stantius,” he says, “united the delegates 
from the bishops of the East i. e. from 
the Semi-Arian Council of Ancyra] to the 
5 who happened to be present with 

im in the Court at Sirmium. They com- 
bined the definitions of the Antiochene 
Council in 269 against Paul of Samosata 
and those of Sirmium against Photinus 
with the symbol of the Antiochene Coun- 
cilof 341” 5 Sozomen refers to the 
fourth of their symbols), “and persuaded 
Liberius to subscribe the new formula or 
collection of old formulas in which the 
word ‘consubstantial’ was abandoned. 
They brought him to take this step by 
telling him that the duoovcros was a mere 
cloak for Sabellianism. Liberius, however, 
insisted that he who did not confess the 
Son to be in essence and in all things like 
the Father was to be excommunicate.” 
Lastly, Jerome, in his Chronicle, says of 
Liberius, “ overcome by the weariness of 
exile, setting his name to heretical error, 
he entered Rome as a conqueror.” And 
again, “ Catal. Script.” 97, he charges 

ortunatius of Aquileia with compelling 
Liberius to subscribe heresy. 

This surely is a fourfold cord of evi- 
dence not easily broken. All the wit- 
nesses are of great, two (Athanasius and 
renee of the greatest conceivable weight. 
And all the accounts are at once indepen- 
dent of and consistent with each other. 
Liberius would make no terms with the 
Anomosans, or extreme Arians, but he 
did communicate with the Semi-Arians, 
who condemned Athanasius, and aban- 
doned the touch-stone of orthodoxy— 
viz. the Nicene term ö noobs. He 
subscribed the Semi- Arian formula which 
was compiled from older documents and 
is known as the third formula of Sir 
mium.! But he did all this under fear, 
consented to omit the dpuoovaws only 
when persuaded that it was understood 
in an heretical (i. e. Sabellian) sense, and 
he accompanied his subscription with a 
protest against pronounced Arianism. We 
can easily understaud why Athanasius 
pan with such touching gentleness of 
iberius in the moment of his infirmity. 


1 This is given as highly probable, for his- 
torians differ much as to the Poar formula 
signed by Liberius. See Newman’s Arians, 
2nd ed. p. 332, and Bossuet, loc. cit. 
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Moreover, Liberius soon recovered himself 
from his fall, for we find him confirming 
thə orthodox Council of Alexandria in 
36 


2. 

Stilting and his numerous followers, 
who exculpate Liberius altogether, are 
driven to expedients which we cannot 
help regarding as desperate. They ex- 
1 away the words of Hilary, regard 

erome and Sozomen as deceived by 
Arian rumours, and try to show that the 
decisive words of Athanasius are inte 
lations. Hilary's words,” says Cardinal 
Hergenröther, may only mean that on 
this occasion also [i. e. in the recall of 
Liberius] Constantius displayed his im- 
piety.“ But how could he display in re- 
calling Liberius impiety greater or equal 
to that which he had shown in drivi 
him from his see if he allowed him to 
return to it without dishonourable condi- 
tions? Next, as to the places in St. 
Athanasius. Undoubtedly it is true that 
the passage in the “ Hist. Ar. ad Mon.” 
did not belong to the original draft sent 
to the monks, for it was written before the 
supposed fall of Liberius ; but then Athan- 
asius begged them (see the introductory 
epistle, c. 3) to send the letter back, and 
atterwards (“ Epist. ad Serap.” i. 1) he for- 
wardedit to his friend the Bishop Serapion, 
and there is not the least difficulty in sup- 
posing that Athanasius completed his his- 
tory by adding to it the account of an event 
which had happened in the interval. The 
same chronological objection is made to 
the second passage from Athanasius, and 
is disposed of by Hefele just in the same 
way. Besides, ıt is hard even to imagine 
what could have led to the interpolation 
of the Certainly they were not 
forged in the interests of Arianism. In 
style and tone they are every way worthy 
of St. Athanasius, while the statement 
they make explains, and at the same time 
is confirmed by, the words of Hilary. 

We should have to think much more 
severely of Liberius if certain Fragments 
attributed to Hilar D Frag- 
ments iv.—vi.) and the letter of the Pope 
incorporated in Fragment vi. were 
genuine. In Fragment vi. Liberius is 
called an “apostate” and a “traitor ” 

cvaricator) and anathematised three 
times; while Liberius himself makes a 
te and deliberate confession of Ae 

ief. The Fragment containing these 
letters was supposed by the Benedictine 
editor Coustant to belong to a lost work 
of Hilary against Ursacius and Valens. 
There is nothing to allege in favour of 
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this supposition except a note in the and afterwards by Genseric, must have 


bee. Fi of the MS., “Sanctus Hilarius illi 
80. 


iberio] anathema dicit.“ And there 
are the strongest reasons for rejecting the 
fragment as none of Hilary's, and regard- 
ing the letters of Liberius as suppositi- 
tious. We must refer the reader for the 
arguments drawn from chronological 
errors, the barbarism of the style, the 
clumsiness and unnaturalness of the for- 
gery, to Hefele. He thinks the letters 
were forged in the name of Liberius and 
in the Anomeean interest by a Græcu- 
lus” who had but a very slight knowledge 
of Latin. Even Mr. Renouf, though 
opposed to Hefele’s view, and much more 
hostile to Liberius, is obliged to give up 
part at least of Fragment vi. as spurious.! 

It is ing that anyone after an 
impartial consideration of the facts 
should have pressed them into the ser- 
vice of Gallicanism. Liberius, at the 
time of his fall, taught nothing and im- 
posed no belief. Besides, if the Pope is 
to teach er cathedra, common sense re- 
quires that he should be free. Liberius, 
on the contrary, subscribed the Semi- 
Arian formula separated from his friends 
and counsellors and in terror of death. 
It is as if, to borrow an illustration of 
Cardinal Newman, an English Chief Jus- 
tice were hurried away by bandits, kept 
without notes, books, or counsel, and 
forced under terror of death to decide a 

case in one particular way. No- 
body, save from prejudice, would pretend 
that such a decision was valid. What 
the case does prove is the extreme im- 
rtance attached to the judgment of 
iberius. They knew his zeal and 
energy, and“ the impious,” writes Athana- 
sius, “ said to themselves, ‘ If we persuade 
Liberius, we shall quickly master all’” 
(“ Hist. Ar. ad Mon.” c. 35). 

(The literature has been given with 
tolerable fulness in the y of the 
article. We ought to add that Cardinal 
Newman, even in the second edition of his 
“ Arians” (1871), assumes the authen- 
ticity of “ Hilary iv. and vi. and 
consequently of, the letters attributed 
to Liberius, but he seems not to have 
seen Hefele’s counter- arguments. See 
“ Arians,” p. 332.) 

LIBRARIES. The two captures of 
Rome in the fifth century, first by Alaric 


_ | The writer of this article, though he has 
read Mr. Renouf’s pamphlets, has not a copy at 
his command, and takes the reference ( Condem- 
see of Pope Honorius, p. 41) from Hergen- 
rother. 


been fatal to any large accumulation of 
books in the Eternal City ; but mention is 
made of a Vatican lib in the time of 
Pope Vigilius (t555), and under Leo IV. 
(7855), the Cardinal Bishop of Ostia was 
its librarian. (Thomassin, II. i. 95). 
Gregory the Great had certainly the com- 
mand of a large library. The famous 
Alexandrian library—a monument at once 
of the enlightenment of the Ptolemaic 
dynasty, and of the high grade of culture 
which the confluence of the Semitic with 
the Aryan intellect at that city rendered 
possible—perished, if we accept the com- 
mon story, through the bigotry of Omar; ! 
but a few years later new libraries began 
to be formed on northern shores and 
islands, where barbarism had hitherto 
reigned supreme. Beda? tells us that 
the abbot Benedict Biscop conveyed to 
his monastery of Wearmouth, on returning 
from his numerous Roman journeys, a 
large and splendid library (bibliothecam 
nobilissimam coptosissimamque), which, 
“ as necessary for a completely furnished 
church, he ordered should be kept entire, 
and neither damaged through neglect, nor 
dispersed” in the hands of borrowers. 
This was about a.p. 680. Archbishop 
f 0 founded at York a “ nobilissima 
bibliotheca ” about 750; the fact is men- 
tioned in one of Alcuin’s letters.“ The 
library of Glastonbury, for some time 
after St. Dunstan bad been abbot there, 
was the best in England. William of 
Malmesbury, to whose sterling lite 
qualities the student of English histo 
is under such deep obligation, himse 
actively aided abbot Godfrey in forming 
a large and well-chosen library at Mal- 
mesb Abbey.“ That every large 
Anglo-Saxon monastery had its library 
there can be no doubt. In Ireland, at 
all the great monastic centres, such as 
Armagh, Clonmacnoise, Inisfallen, Boyle 
Kells, &c., there were large collections of 
books; a fact which the number of Irish 
MSS. still surviving, in spite of the havoc 
made by war and rapine, and the effects 
of a damp climate, amply attests. Gene- 
rally it is true of Europe that all through 
the medieval period a threefold process, 
of accumulation, loss or dispersion, and 
re-accumulation of books was going on. 

1 But, as Gibbon says Gy li.), the common 
story is more than doubtful; it resta on the 
sole authority of Abulpharagius, a writer of the 
thirteenth century. 

2 Hist. A § 9. 

s Will. Malm. Gest. Pontif. p. 246, 

+ Jb. p. 481, 
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Barbarians from Scandinavia ruined most 
of the libraries of Anglo-Saxon monas- 
teries, and a e number of those in 
Ireland. Under St. Dunstan books were 
again copied and collected; a second dark 

riod ensued till about 1050; after the 


onquest a long era of comparative peace 
A lene: at the 


A Ri Cit o Bury (t1345), 


the learned and politic bishop of Durham, 
shows that the collection, binding, con- 
servation, and utilisation of books, every- 
thing in short that appertains to the office 
of a librarian, was already well under- 
stood in the fourteenth century. The 
5 of France began from about 1370 
to form the library of the Louvre. 
the fifteenth century, the printing-press 
having come into use, and ancient learning, 
especially Greek paling A being held in 
greater esteem than ever before, new books 
and editions were multiplied and libraries 
extended. In this work Italy took the 
lead. The Vatican library, founded by 
Nicholas V. (1447-1455) and enriched by 
later gifts and collections, soon became 
the best library in Europe. Even at this 
day, although in the department of printed 
books it is probably surpassed by many, 
there can be few, if any, that can point to 
so superb a collection of MSS. The 
Medici family founded the Laurentian 
library at Florence, which could also 
boast of the public library of St. Mark, 
established in 1487. Venice and Ferrara 
laboured in the same field. Out of Italy, 
Matthias Corvinus founded, about 1480, a 
celebrated library at Buda, and stored u 
in it a large number of Greek MSS. whic 
be had rescued from the Turkish con- 
qnn of Constantinople. Unfortunately, 
is capital was too near to the still ex- 
nding power of the Ottoman, and his 
terary treasures were in great part dis- 
reed or lost. Heidelberg, Vienna, and 
yden, all founded libraries in the fif- 
teenth century. The great Cardinal 
Ximenes added a well-stocked lib to 
the university which he founded (about 
1500) at Alcala. In England the views 
of the early Reformers were not favour- 
able to the interests of learning. It is 
well known that the commissioners of 
Edward VI. ordered a large collection 
of MSS., which had been given to the 
University of Oxford by the good Duke 
Humphrey, to be burnt, on the suspicion 
that they contained matter of Papistry. 
Sir Thomas Bodley, about the end of 
Elizabeth's reign, repaired this havoc, 
built a large portion of the present library, 
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brought into it a fine collection both of 
books and MSS., and endowed it with 
ample estates. The library of the British 
Museum, originating in the purchase from 
Sir Hans Sloane in 1753, lavishly aided 
ever since by public money, and enriched 
by the grant of the library of the Kings 
of England, and the purchase of George 
III. 's collections from George IV., takes 
the lead of all similar institutions in Eng- 
land in the number both of books and 
MSS. The Bodleian, with its 200,000 
volumes and 25,000 MSS. occupies the 
next place. (Hallam’s “ Literature of 
Europe.”) 


LIGET OF GLORY. [See B- 


In TIC Visiox.] 


LIGUORI. [See Mora, THEOLOGY. } 

LIMBO. The Latin word Limbus 
Nad “ fringe”) was used in the middle ages 
or that place on the fringe or outskirts of 
hell in which the just who died before 
Christ were detained till our Lord's re- 
surrection from the dead. It likewise sig- 
nifies > plaoe (also supposed to be beneath 
the earth and on the outskirts of hell 
inhabited by infants who die in origin 


sin. 

(A) The Limbus Patrum is the Para- 
dise of Luc. xxiii. 48, so called because it 
was a place of rest and joy, though the 
joy was imperfect. In Luc. xvi. 28, it is 
called by the Rabbinical name Abra- 
ham's bosom” (Dh Sy P', be- 
cause there the just remained in loving 
intercourse with Abraham, the father of 
the faithſul. Estius thinks it was to the 
spirits in the Limbo of the Fathers as well 
as to those in Purgatory that Christ is 
said to have preached (1 Pet. iii. 19, 20). 
The passage, howe ver, is very difficult, 
and very different interpretations are 
given by Fathers and other Catholic com- 
mentators. 

(2) Limbus Infantium.—It isan article 
of faith that those who die without bep- 
tism, and in whose case the want of bap- 
tism has not been supplied in some other 
way, cannot enter heaven. This is plainly 
stated, e.g., by the Council of Florence in 
the Decree of Union. But there was a 
natural re nce to the belief that 
those who committed no sin should 
be tortured in hell, and this difficulty led 
theologians to adopt various theories as 
by way of escape. 

1. Some few theologians 1 that 
God might be pleased to supply the want 
of baptism in infants by other means. 


Thus St. Bernard (“ De Baptismo,” c. i. 
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n. 4, c. ii. n. 1) thought that possibly such 
infants might be saved by the faith of 
their parents. A similar opinion is at- 
tributed to Gerson, Cardinal Cajetan and 
others—viz. that the lack of baptism might 
be supplied by the wish for the sacrament 
on the part of their parents or others; 

. Oajetan requiring in addition the use of 
some external sign with the invocation of 
the Trinity. (See Billuart, De Baptism.” 
diss. iii. a. 1.) 

Another theologian, Albertus a Bal- 
sano (“ Compend. Theol.” vol. ii. § 826, 
quoted by Jungmann, “ De Noviss.”), be- 
lieved that God might commission angels 
to confer baptism on infants who might 
ae ul as Tinon i 

The theologians of the Augustinian 
order (e.g. Cardinal Noris and Berti) held 
an opinion at the opposite pole—viz. that 
the infants in question were punished both 
by exclusion from heaven and by positive 
pain, though much less pain than is in- 
flicted on those who die in actual mortal 
sin. This undoubtedly is the opinion of 
St. Augustine (Serm. 294, where he 
teaches tbat unbaptised infants were con- 
signed to eternal fire), though their dam- 
nation will be “ the lightest of all” (“ De 
Peccat. Meritiset Remiss.” i, 20). 

3. The great majority of theologians— 
the Master of the Sentences, St. Buona- 
venture, St. Thomas, Scotus, &c.—teach 
that infants dying in original sin suffer no 
“ pain of sense,” but are simply excluded 
from heaven. This opinion is no modern 
invention, for it is found in St. Grego 
Nazianzen (“ Or. in Sanct. Baptism.” 23).' 
But do they grieve because they are shut 
out of Heaven? Bellarmin (“ De Amiss. 
Gratis,” vi. 6, apud Jungmann) answers 
Yes. St. Thomas answers that they do 
not, because pain of punishment is 1 
portioned to personal guilt, which does 
not exist here. He says they do not 
grieve because they cannot see God, an 
more than a bird is grieved because it 
cannot he emperor or king: “nay, the 
rejoice, because they share in God’s good- 
ness and in many natural perfections.” 
The opinion of St. Thomas is the common 
one in the Church. It is believed that 
unbaptised infants in Limbo know and 
love God by the use of their natural 
powers, and have full natural happiness. 

The existence of the Limbo of Infants 
has never been defined by the Church, 


1 He thinks that infants who die unbap- 
tised “ will neither be glorified nor 5 by 
the just judge, as being without the seal ¶ ie. 
baptism but without wickedness.” 
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although the Jansenist Council of Pistoia 
was censured by Pius VI. for scoffing at 
it as a Pelagian fable. The doctrine of the 
Pelagians was widely different. They de- 
nied original sin and obliterated the dis- 
tinction between grace and nature, and 
when al pes to explain the need of baptism 
replied that it was necessary to secure ad- 
mittance to the kingdom of heaven, but not 
to obtain eternal life. Eternal life,” to 
which the Pelagians admitted unbaptised 
infants, was of the same order as the 
Kingdom of Heaven. The happiness ob- 
tained in the Limbo of Infants 1s of wholly 
different order, being natural instead of 
supernatural. 

LITANIES (Nravia, earnest sup- 
plication). A form of united prayer by 
alternate sentences, in which the cler 
lead and the people respond: usually of a 
e character. A litany may thus 

distinguished from other modern de- 
votions, such as that of the Stations, in 
which, with much that is alternate, there 
is also much that is not. There are three 
forms of litany recognised by the Church 
as suitable for use in public worship: viz., 
the Litany of the Saints, that of the 
Blessed Virgin) usually called the Litany 
of Loreto), and that of the Most Holy 
Name of Jesus. The Litany of the Saints 
is chanted on the feast of St. Mark 
a 25), and on the three tion 

ys; on the former occasion it is called the 
Greater (itante majores), and on the Ro- 

tion days the Lesser (litaniæ minores). 
Burin g the devotion of the Forty Hours, 
the Litany of the Saints is sung with the 
addition of certain verses; on the other 
hand, when it is sung on Holy Saturday 
and Whitsun Eve, a number of verses are 
omitted. The Litany of the Blessed 
Virgin—in which titles expressive of the 
transcendent dignity and privilege of the 
Mother of God, as well as of the love, 
trust and veneration of her children 
towards her, are woven into a chain of 
animated supplication—is now usually 
sung at Benediction. It came into general 
use from having been observed to be sung 
on Saturdays and festivals of Our Lady 
in the Santa Oasa of Loreto, whence 

ilgrims carried it into all Christian 
landa; but a ortion of it is far 
older than the foundation of the sanc- 
tuary, which of course only dates from 
the thirteenth century. The bull “ Sanc- 
tissimus ” of Clement VIII. directs that, 
whereas a number of unauthorised litanies 
had lately been published, no one should 
for the fature presume to publish, or to 
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use in public worship, any litany but 
those a Deviation: Missale Pontificals, 
and Rituals (i. e. the Litany of the Saints 
in its various forms), and the Litany of 
Loreto. But it is universally held that 
the use of the Litany of the Most Holy 
Name, having been already sanctioned 
by the Holy before the date of the 
bull“ Sanctissimus,” is in no way affected 
by its prohibitions. 

If the Greater Litanies fall on Easter 
Day they are transferred to the ihre 
following. Priests are bound sub mortali 
to recite the Litanies both on St. Mark’s 
day and on the three Rogation days. No 
new names of saints can be inserted with- 
out the special permission of the S. O. R. 

The earliest and simplest form of litany 
is the “ Kyrie eleison,” which was recited 
in various ways in primitive times, but in 
the twelfth century settled down to the 
form still in use. e first litanies were 
embedded in the liturgy; later on they 
were developed independently, chiefly 
through being used in processions, Under 
the heading “ Litania Romana” there is 
extant in a Sacramentary of the age of 
5 the Great a Litany of the Saints, 
evidently intended for use in some Gaul- 
ish church; it contains 101 names. 
There is a manifest connection between 
such a litany and collections of short 
metrical Lives of saints— such, e.g., as 
that in a Bodleian MS (No. 779), which 
contains 104 Lives. 

The practice of singing the Litany of 
the Saints on St. Marks day is said to 
have been instituted by St. Gregory. 
Seven processions, starting simultaneously 
from seven Roman churches, and singing 
litanies as they went, all met in the 
church of St. Mary Major.“ Their use 
on the Rogation days was begun by St. 
Mamertus, archbishop of Vienne, in the 
year 447, the special intention being the 
deliverance of the people from wolves, 
which in that year were more than 
usually ravenous. 

LITER FORMATZ. [See Err- 
STOLE EccLEsIAasticz. | 

LITERE PATENTES. Certain 

ublic documents were so called from the 
orm in which the notaries commenced 
them : e.g. “ Per præsens publicum instru- 
mentum cunctis pateat evidenter ; ’ > Let 


1 Art. by Mr. Hotham, in Smith and 
Cheetham. 

? Hotham, wbi sup. 

8 This is oe opening of the notarial 77 70 
of a sermon pies ed at Oxford in 1382 (MS. 
Bod]. 240, p. 
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it be clearly made known to all by the 
present public instrument.“ Canonists 
speak of the Letters Patent of Louis XI. 
in 1475, as the earliest instance in France 
of the application of the doctrine of the 
royal pareatis (“ye may obey”) or 

acitum regium! to the reception of 

ulls, briefs, &c., from Rome. Pithou, 
in his work on the Gallican liberties, sets 


forth this doctrine in its full ous 
absurdity. “Bulls or Apostolic letters 
of citation, executional, inatory, or 


other, are not executed in France with- 
out the pareates of the king or his officers.” 
“ All bulls and despatches from the Court 
of Rome must be carefully examined, to 
ascertain if there be anything in them 
likely to operate to the prejudice, in any 
manner whatever, of the rights and 
liberties of the Gallican church, and of 
the king’s authority.“ 

LITTLB OFFICB OF TEB 
BLESSED VIRGIN. The authorship 
has often been attributed to Peter 
Damian, but Cardinal Bona (“ Divin. 
Psalm.” c. 12, quoted by Probst, Bre- 
vier.“ p. 299) holds that it existed at the 
beginning of the eighth century, and that 
Peter Damian only restored its use. 

It consists o lms, lessons, and 
hymns in honour of the Blessed Virgin, 
arranged in seven hours like the Breviary 
office, but much shorter. It is not in- 
fluenced by the course of the Church 
year, except that the Alleluia is omitted 
in Lent, and that a change is made in 
the office from Advent to the Purifi- 
cation. Even the Alleluia is not added 
to the invitatory, antiphons, responsories 
and versicles in Easter time (Dec., 
S. R. C., 28 Martii, 1626). 

The Council of Clermont, under 
Urban II., in 1096, made the recitation of 
the Little Office obli atory on the clergy, 
but secular priests who are not bound to 
recite the office in choir are now free 
from all obligation of reciting the Little 
Office, as has been clearly stated by 
Pius V. in his bull “Quod a nobis pos- 
tulat” prefixed to the Breviary (see 
Maskell, “Mon. Rit.” vol. iii, p. lxii). 
Where there is a custom of reciting it, 
the obligation continues, Even in that 
case, however, it need not be said on 
feasts of nine lections (if, however, there 
is a custom of saying it on Sundays and 
semidoubles the custom is to be main- 
tained), on the vigil of Christmas, in 
Holy Week, in the octaves of Easter and 

1 See above, p. 104. 
2 Wotzer ad Welte, art. Placitum Reg. 
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Pentecost, and on Saturdays when the 
r Office of the Blessed Virgin is 
Gavant. tom. II. § 9, cap. i. n. 2-8). 
The matins and vespers are said 
before, the other hours after, the corre- 
nding hours of the divine office 
avant. loc. cit. n. 13). In many re- 
ligious orders, and in rules for persons in 
the world—(eg. the tertiaries of St. 
Francis), the Little Office is prescribed 
instead of the Breviary hours. 
LITURGIBS. I. Meaning of the 
Word.—The word Aerovpyia means a 
public service, and Pay at Athens a 
ublic service which the richer citizens 
ischarged at their own expense. The 
theocratic constitution of the Jewish 
commonwealth naturally led the Sep- 
py translators to use Aerovpyia and 
the kindred forms chiefly of the service of 
God in the sanctuary. It answers to 
various words in the original Hebrew 
(see e.g. Exod. xxviii. 21, Num. xxxviii., 
26, 2 Paralip. xxxi. 4). In Luc. i. 28 
it denotes the service of a Jewish priest, 
and it is used in the New Testament of 
any service rendered to God (see, e.g., 
Philipp. ii. 17). There is no clear 
instance in the New Testament of Aecrovp- 
yia or Aerovpyety signifying a service 
performed by the Ohristian clergy, though 
in Acts xili. 2 the words, “As they 
ministered to the Lord (Ae:roupyovvrwy 
aùrôv) and fasted,” may possibly refer to 
the action of the “ prophets and teachers 
in preaching and guiding the devotions 
of the congregation. Clem. Rom. 1 Ep. 
44, does use Aerovpyia for the func- 
tions of the Christian presbyters. In the 
fourth century the use of the word 
for priestly ministrations was fully recog- 
mised (see, e.g., the Council of Ancyra, 
canon 1; anno 314), and from that date 
down at least to the sixth century it was 
used for any solemn service (e.g. evening 
prayer, baptism, &c.), but especially for 
the Eucharistic service. In this sense it 
has been adopted by the Greek church, 
which speaks of “divine liturgy ” where 
Latins would say holy Mass.“ It is 
in this, its narrowest signification, that 
we take the word here. Under “litur- 
ies” we include all forms and services 
in any language and in any part of the 
church for the celebration of the Euchar- 
ist. We may add here that cumés 
5 is another word used by the 
reeks for the Mass, and that dominica 
solemnia (Tertull. “ De Fug.” 14), domsnt- 
cum celebrare (Cyprian, “De Op. et 
Eleem.” 15, Ep. 63), oficium (Tertull. “ Do 


la 
sai 
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Orat.” 18), besides “ sacrifice,” “ offering,” 
“ bloodless and rational sacrifice,” are 
names common among the Fathers. The 
word Mass first appears in St. Am- 
brose. [For its meaning see the article 
MAss.) 

II. Liturgical Notices to the Middle oy 
the Fifth Century.—Scripture tells us 
little or nothing of the way in which the 
Apostles celebrated the Eucharist, but 
from the year 150 onwards we have 
abundant proof that the Church in all 
parts of the world had a fixed order and, 
to a certain extent at least, fixed words 
for this the greatest of all her services. 
This section of our article is taken from 
Le Brun, vol. iii. diss. i. a. 5, from whom 
we borrow the patristic references. 

The Mass was said by the bishop, or 
in his absence by priests assisted by at 
least one deacon (Cyprian, Ep. 5). 

It began with lections from the 

rophets, Apostles and Evangelists. 
ese lessons from the Old or New 
Testament are mentioned by Justin in 
his first Apology, written in 188 or 189. 
And it was the custom of the East, as 
attested by St. Chrysostom (“‘Hom. 19 
in Act. Ap.”), of Gaul (Sulpic. Sever. 
u Vit. Martin.” 7), Milan and Spain, to 
read the prophets as well as the Epistles 
and Gospels. On the other hand, in the 
Roman and African churches there were 
usually only two lections—one from the 
Epistles, another from the Gospels, with 
a psalm between them (August. Serm.” 
176 al. 170). These lections were not, 
as now in our Mass, preceded by an 
introit. 

Then followed a sermon, after which 
certain prayers were said over the cate- 
chumens, and they were dismissed (Am- 
brose, Ep. 14). Here we have the first 
great division of the Mass into the “ Missa 
catechumenorum” and “ Missa fidelium.” 
The Council of Laodicea, canon 19, 
mentions & prayer for the penitents who 
were dismissed after the catechumens, 
but in 890 Nectarius of Constantinople 
abolished public penance in the East. 

The altar was then covered with 
cloths (Optat. lib. vi.) and the celebrating 
bishop’s hands were washed by a deacon 
ri ““Mystagog.” 5), and in all the 

ast (Justin, Apol.” 2; Ooncil. Laod. 
can. 19; Chrysost. De Compunct. Cor- 
iis”), in Spain and Gaul, the faithful gave 
each other the Kiss of Peace; whereas 
in Rome and Africa the Pax immediately 
preceded the Communion. The bread and 
the mixed chalice (of which latter even 
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Justin speaks) were presented, and in 
Oarthage from St. Cyprian’s time verses of 
the psalms were sung at this part of the 
the Mass. 

The “ Sursum corda” is mentioned b 
Cyprian, and A ine says the Ch 
over all the world answered, that they 
lifted up their hearts to the Lord“ (“ De 
Vera Relig.” 8), The Preface, according to 
St. Ohrysostom and St. Cyri, was followed 
by the Sanctus. We know very little 
from the Fathers about the words of the 
Canon. They tell us generally that the 
words of institution were accompanied by 
prayer, the faithful answering Amen” at 
the end; and St. Augustine (“ In Symb.”) 
says the sign of the cross was made at 
the consecration. The fraction of the 
host in Africa, and, before the time of St. 
Gregory the Great, at Rome, took place, 
as it still does in the Ambrosian Mass, 
before the Pater Noster. In the ancient 
use of the Roman and African churches 
the Pax was given after the Pater Noster. 
At Jerusalem the celebrant, in other 
Eastern churches the deacon, said, “ Holy 
things for holy persons.” The veil of the 
sanctuary, as St. Chrysostom and St. 
Cyril of Alexandria mention, was par- 
tially drawn aside and the faithful received 
communion under the form of bread in 
their hands from the bishop or priest, 
while the deacons gave them the chalice. 
In the church of Oarthage from the 
fourth century verses of the psalms were 
sung, and we know from St. Cyril that 
they used to sing the verse “Taste and 
see that the Lord is good” in the church 
of Jerusalem. The faithful were taught 
to say “ Lord, I am not worthy,” &c., as 
they went to communicate. All ended 
with thanksgiving and the salutation or 
blessing from the bishop, “ Grace be with 

ou and peace” (Ohrys. ‘Hom. iii. ad 
Colosa.”). These extracts from the Fathers 
are not, of course, meant to convey the 
impression that one liturgy or even that 
all the forms just given were used through- 
out the Church. What they do prove is 
that the Church everywhere had certain 
forms, and with regard to some of these 
forms the date and the character of tbe 
incidental notices which survive show 
that their origin may be traced almost to 
Apostolic times and that their reception 
was universal. 

Mien were Lnturgres first 
written Very different answers have 
been given to this question, which would 
not arise at all if we could assume that 
the Liturgies of St. James, St. Mark, and 
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St. Clement were rightly named. It is, 
however, absolutely impossible to sup- 
pose that these liturgies, as we have them, 
came from those whose names they bear. 
The Olementine Liturgy comes to us 
under the most suspicious circumstances 
in the latest book of a notorious forgery, 
and there is no reason to believe that it 
ever was actually used in any church. 
The Liturgy of St. James contains inser- 
tions from that of Constantinople which 
must have been made as late as the 
fifth—one (the hymn oi ra xepovBix) as 
late as the seventh century; words of 
controversial theology abound in it (see 
Hammond, “Ancient Liturgies,” xliv) ; 
and the very fact that no extant liturgies 
(except the Clementine) have any form of 
i ing penitents points to a time later 
at least than the abolition of public 
a in the East by Nectarius in 390. 
ubtless these liturgies contain older 
elements, but we can only know or con- 
jecture what they are by collecting infor- 
mation from extraneous sources, 

These sources are of course the writ- 
ings of the Fathers and the decrees of 
councils, and from these it may, we 
think, be safely inferred that there was 
no entire written liturgy during the first 
three centuries of the Church. Tertullian 
(“De Corona,” 5 that various 
most important liturgi e. g. 
l of the Eucharist oa in che 
morning, oblations for the d on the 
feasts of martyrs (pro nataliciis), tion 
of the Eucharist from the hand of the 
president“) rest simply on “custom ” 
and “ 5 He makes no allusion 
to a written liturgy. rian (Ep. 68) 

es against ee 2 used rae 
only, instead of wine mixed with water, 
in the Eucharist. He argues at length, 
and is evidently anxious to adduce every 

ible reason against the novelty; but 

e, again, a peals sere ys gs “the tradition 
of the Lord,” without the remotest refer- 
ence to liturgical documents. These, it may 
be said, are, after all, only a ents from 
silence. But if we contrast rian’s ar- 
ent with that of the Council in Trullo, 
tween four and five hundred years later, 
we shall see how strong this argument 
becomes. The council (canon 32) strictly 
forbids the Armenian custom of consecra- 
ting wine unmixed with water, and in 
proof that this was wrong appeals to the 
three Liturgies of St. James, St. Basil, 
and Chrysostom—+.e. to the three liturgies 
then as now used in the Patriarchate of 


Constantinople (Le Brun, tom. iii. p. 9). 
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Further, notwithstanding the full infor- 
mation we have about the sacred books 
which the Christians were required to 
surrender in the Diocletian persecution, 
we hear nothing of their liturgies. 

We assert, then, with confidence, that 
there was no written li in the first. 
three centuries, and this though Probet 
(“ Liturgie der drei ersten Jahrhunderte,” 
ad init.) has tried hard to show that such 
liturgies existed from 150. Probst's 
learning and accuracy deserve all respect, 
but we cannot think equally well of his 
logical power, and we confess that we are 
utterly unable to discover anything which 
approaches proof in his laborious argu- 
ment. We are disposed, however, to go 
further and follow Le Brun to the full 
extent of his thesis—viz., that written lit- 
urgies did not exist for the first four centu- 
ries. He relies on Basil “ De Sp. Sancto,” 
c. 27: „Which of the Saints has left us 
in writing the words of invocation at the 
exhibition of the bread of the Eucharist 
and the chalice of benediction ? For we are 
not content with those mentioned by the 
A e or the Gospel, but we also say 
other words before and after, as having 
great force with respect to the mystery, 
receiving them from unwritten tradition.” 
The r must judge for himself as to 
the import of these words. So excellent 
an authority as Mr. Maskell (“ Ancient 
Lit of the Church of England,” ed. 
8, xxvii) believes that St. Basil only means 
to deny that the liturgical words were 
contained in Scripture. Early in the fifth 
century Pope Innocent I. writing to the 
Bishop Decentius, who had applied to him 
for the Roman Use, reminds him that he 
had often come to Rome and witnessed 
the customs observed “ in consecrating the 
mysteries and in the performance of other 
secret rites” (“ in cœteris agendis arcanis”), 
and that this sufficed. He tells him, 
however, that the Pax should be given, 
not (as in the East) before the consecra- 
tion, but “after all the things which I 
ought not to disclose.“ This does not 
look as if the Canon of the Mass had even 
then been committed to writing in the 
Roman church. Long before this, how- 
ever, there may have been a fixed, even if 
there was not a written, Canon of the 
Mass. The memory of the ancients, who 
. were obliged, before the invention of 
printing, to use the faculty much more 
than we are, must not be measured by 
our modern standard. It was a common 
thing in the ancient Church for'persons to 
know the Pealter by heart, and priests 
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learned to repeat the Oanon without book 
(even now no surprising feat) long after 
it had been written. 

IV. Families of Liturgies. —Tho most 
superficial observer cannot fail to be 
struck by the difference between the 
Eastern and Western liturgies. Each of 
the former can be printed in very narrow 
space, because it is oni in the lessons and 
subordinate hymns that any variation 
occurs. It is very different, e.g., with our 
Roman Mass, with its wealth of collects, 
Prefaces, &c. Moreover, in the Roman 
Mass there were at one time a much 
larger number of variable Prefaces. There 
is the same variety in the liturgies of 
Gaul and Spain, and in these last even 
a great part of the prayers correspondi 
to the Roman Ganon vary also. Thus it 
comes that a separate volume is needed for 
each Western liturgy, while all the chief 
Fastern ones, with slight omissions, can be 
printed in one manual. 

We are able, however, to divide the 
liturgies on a more exact and thorough 
system. “It is now thoroughly recog- 
nised,” says Mr. Hammond (“ Ancient 
Liturgies , “that there are five main 
groups or families of liturgies, which are 
distinguished from each other chiefly, 
though not solely, by the different arrange- 
ment of their parts.“ Three of these are 
Oriental, two Western—one purely so, the 
other Western in respect of the countries 
where it was used and many of its 
characteristics, but presenting at the same 
time certain Oriental peculiarities. 

(a) The West Syrian Family places the 
pe intercession for the living and the 
ead (which is common to all liturgies and 
which is familiar to us as the Mementoes 
for the living and for the dead) after the 
invocation of the Holy Spirit—which in 
Oriental liturgies follows the consecration. 
The oldest member of this family is the 
Liturgy of St. James, but this again is, 
“ without doubt, a direct modification of a 
liturgy nearly if not quite identical with 


the so-called Clementine.” St. Basil's 
Li is a recast from that of St, James, 
and St. Chrysostom’s an abbreviation of 


St. Basil's. In its chief characteristics, 
and even in part of its wording, the 
Armenian liturgy follows St. Basil g. The - 
Liturgies, then, of St. James, St. Basil, 
St. Ohrysostom, of Armenia, are the 
members of this family. Palestine, 
Armenia, the whole territories of the 
Greek and Russian churches, are, as we 
shall see, the countries where it prevails. 

The Clementine Liturg never seems 
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to have been actually used in any church. 


LITURGIES 
Holy Thursday and Saturday, the Vigils 


Le Brun places itscomposition at the end | of Christmas and Epiphany, and on St. 


of the fourth century. Mr. Hammond 
thinks it may represent liturgical use in 
the middle of the third century, at a time 
when the worship of the Chürch, though 
not uniform, still had not been broken 
up into the separate and developed forms 
of the later liturgies. It bears unmis- 
takeable marks of great antiquity. Such 
are the exact agreement with the order 
of the parts of the liturgy mentioned by 
Justin ; the prayers over catechumens, the 
possessed, penitents ; the prayer for perse- 
cuting emperors, &c. Again, the great 
length of the Preface points to a time 
when there was no elaborate cycle of 
feasts to fix the mind on particular 

ounds of thanksgiving. The eighth 

ok of the Apostolic Constitutions as it 
stands is probably not older than the fifth 
century. But the compiler would not 
have ventured to put an entirely new 
liturgy into the mouths of the Apostles. 
The puss ing feature of this liturgy is the 
absence of the Lord’s Prayer. 

Liturgy of St. James.—Its antiquity 
is proved by its correspondence with the 
description of the Liturgy by St. Cyril of 
Jerusalem. It was once current through- 
out the Patriarchates of Jerusalem and 
Antioch. It exists in two recensions, 
Greek and Syriac, of which, as Renaudot 
has shown, the Greek is the original. In 
its Greek form it is now used only by the 
Schismatic Greeks at Jerusalem on St. 
James's day, October 23. It is also said 
to be used in some islands of the Archi- 

elago. (See Article Liturgy in Smith 
and Cheetham.) In ita Syriac form, it 
is the chief and prototype of the many 
liturgies used by the Jacobites or Mono- 
physite Syrians and by the Maronites 
who are Oatholics. The Maronites, 
however, have changed the words of 
consecration to the Roman form and re- 
duced the invocation of the Holy Spirit 
to a prayer for the spiritual benefit of the 
communicants, who now receive only 
under one kind. 

The Liturgies of Constantinople—viz., 
those of St. Basil and St. Chrysostom—are 
now used far more widely than any other 
Eastern liturgies. The Liturgy of St. 
Basil may very likely be his in substance, 
and since the Council in Trullo (i. e. from 
the close of the seventh century) the 
“ Liturgy of St. Chrysostom ” (an abbre- 
viation of St. Basil’s) has borne its present 
name. The Liturgy of St. Basil is said on 
Sundays in Lent except Palm Sunday, on 


Basil’s day. In Lent, except on Sundays 
and Saturdays the Liturgy of the Pre- 
sanctified (of uncertain date and author- 
ship) is used; on all other days of the 
ear the Liturgy of St. Chrysostom. The 
97 es of Constantinople are used, not 
only by all Greeks subject to Constanti- 
nople, or again (in Slavonic) throughout 
the Russian church, by the Bulgarians, 
Georgians, &c., but also by the Melchites 
or Oriental “Orthodox” in communion 
with Constantinople, and by the United or 
Catholic Greeks in Italy and other parts 
of the world. A letter of Balsamon 
shows that Constantinople in the twelfth 
century had already imposed her liturgies 
on a remnant in the other Eastern Patri- 
archates which had not become Nestorian 
or Monophysite. She had thus secured a 
barren uniformity at a heavy price. If 
it had not been for the vitality of 
Nestorian, Monophysite, and Monothelite 
heresy, the liturgies of Constantinople 
ight have obtained exclusive ion, 
and rites no less Catholic and venerable 
than those of Constantinople might have 
5 altogether under the influence of 
igotry and ambition. 

The Armenians use only one li i 
founded on the Greek one of St. 

The United Armenians use the same rite 
with some modifications. Bartholomew 
of Bologna, a Dominican missionary, had 
the Roman Missal (Dominican edition 
translated into Armenian, and introdu 

it in the middle of the fourteenth century 
among the “ United Brethren,” an order 
for converted Armenians. The two most 
striking peculiarities in the true Armenian 
rite—the use of unleavened bread and 
wine without water—are shewn by Le 
Brun (tom. IV. diss. x. a. 10) to have 
been introduced by an Armenian council 
about 640, in order to symbolise the 
Monophysite doctrine that Christ had 
only one nature. 

(8) The Second or Alexandrian 
Family is characterised by the occurrence 
of the “ Great Intercession ” for living and 
dead in the midst of the Preface, and by 
the prominent part assigned to the 
deacon. The original Church language 
of the Alexandrian church was Greek, 
and we possess three Greek liturgies 
3 to it: viz. those of St. Mark, 
St. Basil, and St. Gregory. Originall 
there were twelve Coptic liturgies, 
these are still preserved in Etbhiopie by 
the Abyssinians, who depend on an- 
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dria ; but Gabriel, 70th Patriarch of the 
Copts, who lived in the twelfth century, 
limited the Copts to three liturgies—viz., 
those of St. Dyril, St. Basil, and St. 
Gregory, all in Coptic. Of course the 
Alexandrian Liturgy of St. Basil,whether 
Greek or Coptic, must be carefully dis- 
tinguished from that of Constantinople. 
The Greek Liturgy of St. Mark is in 
its main features very ancient, for it con- 
tains references to persecution as still 
likely, though it has been altered under 
the influence of Constantinople. The 
Coptic Liturgy of St. Cyril, exhibits 
close and often verbal agreement with 
that of St. Mark, and has the true Alex- 
andrian arrangement of parts throughout. 
The Coptic St. Basil, on the other hand, 
is identical with that of St. Cyril up to 
the Anaphora, but in the Anaphora—+.e. 
from the Sursum corda” to the end it 
conforms to the Constantinopolitan or 
West Syrian model. Mr. Hammond su 
poses on very plausible grounds that, the 
Alexandrian St. Basil, whether Greek or 
Coptic, arose from uniting the Anaphora 
of St. Basil used by the Greek church to 
the proanaphoral portion of the original 
Alexandrian liturgy. Finally, the Liturgy 
of St. Gregory follows the type of the Cop- 
tic St. Basil. The chief Ethiopic liturgy, 
the “canon universalis,” closely follows 
the Greek St. Mark and the Coptic St. 
Cyril. It is unique, as Mr. Hammond 
points out, in omitting the “Sursum 
corda,” with its response. Of their three 
existing liturgies, the Copts ordinarily 
use that of St. Basil. St. Gregory’s is 
only used in the midnight Masses of 
Christmas and Epiphany; St. Cyril's, 
which, as we have seen, is the purest re- 
presentative of the old national liturgy, 
only on the Friday before Palm Sunday. 
Marquis of Bute, “Coptic Morning 
rvice for the Lord's Day,” Introduc- 
tion.) The Catholic or United Copts 
have imitated the Latins in several points 
—viz., communion under one kind, the use 
(mostly) of unleavened bread, and kneel- 
ing at communion. (Marquis of Bute, 


ib. 

(y) The East Syrian Family places the 
general intercession between the words of 
institution and the invocation of the Holy 
Ghost. It includes the liturgies in the 
Syriac tongue used by the Nestorians and 

aldeans, &c., descendants of Nestorians 
who abjured heresy and returned to the 
Church, preserving, however, their ancient 
rites. Š 

The Nestorians have three liturgies. 
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The most ancient, and also that in ordin- 
ary use, is “ The Liturgy of the Blessed 
Apostles, composed by Lord Addæus 
[prob Thaddeus] and Maris, Doctors of 
the Children of the East.” It omits in 
its present form the words of institution, 
though Bickell has proved that it origin- 
ally contained them (see Hammond, lix). 
The other two liturgies are called after 
Theodore (of Mopsuestia) and Nestorius, 
though there are reasons for believing 
even this last to be older than the Nesto- 
rian schism in 481. The liturgy of 
Nestorius is the only one of the three 
which has been corrupted in the interest 
of heresy (Le Brun, diss. xi. a. 10). 
Le Brun (ib. a. 11) asserts that the Chal- 
deans or Nestorian converts of Diarbekir 
have adopted a Syriac translation of the 
Roman Missal, using, however, leavened 
bread. He seems to have been misin- 
formed ; at all events this is not the case 
now. Badger, the learned author of 
the “ Nestorians and their Ritual,” whose 
authority is decisive on such a point, says 
the Catholics of the Chaldean rite use the 
same three liturgies as the Nestorians. 
They have, however, introduced the 
words of institution in the liturgy of the 
Apostles, and placed them after the in- 
vocation in the other two liturgies, They 
elevate the Host and chalice, and they 
give the laity at communion the Host 
dipped in the Precious Blood. Moreover, 
the priest reserves the particles over after 
the communion of the people, instead of 
consuming them like the Nestorians; 
priests say Mass daily, and even, if there 
are several priests in one church, have 
had than 5 Mass on the same altar 
er, vol. ii. p. 241 seg.). 

8 The Kindred 45 5 
Liturgies of Gaul and Spain.— Here the 
Great Intercession comes just after the 
offertory, though the Mozarabic Maas has 
also a Memento of the living before the 
Pater Noster. Not only collects, lections, 
&c., but also the greater part of the 
prayers which correspond to the Canon 
are variable. It has been supposed that 
these liturgies are partly dus to the 
church of Asia Minor, with which the 
ancient church of Lyons was connected. 
However that ma certain it is that 
this Western family of liturgies has some 
Eastern peculiarities: such are “ Sancta 
sanctis” in the Mozarabic Liturgy, and, 
in both the Gallican and Mozarabic rites, 
the regular reading of a lection from the 
Old Testament, the various proclamations 
by the deacon, the“ Preces (i. e. probably 
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a series of intercessions like the ectene, 
or deacon’s litany in Eastern liturgies), 
and the giving of the Pax early in the 
service, whereas in the Roman Mass it 
has always been given, according to the 
earliest notice extant, after the consecra- 
tion. 

The word“ Mozarabic ” is from Moz- 
zarab, the participle of an Arabic verb 
meaning “to adopt the Arab mode of 
life.“ It must have been appina to Ohris- 
tians living under the Moors, but the 
liturgy is much older than its name, for 
it is substantially the same as that known 
to Isidore of Seville in the sixth century. 
It was, indeed, this Saint and his brother, 
St. Leander, who had the principal share 
in compiling the Spanish Missal, and St. 
Isidore presided over a Council of Toledo 
which imposed it on all Spain and on 
Narbonne, which did not belong to the 
Franks till 759. In Charlemagne's time 
the Mozarabic or Gothic rite fell into 
some disrepute because of expressions in 
it supposed to favour the Adoptionist 
heresy. Early in the ninth century, after 
much discussion between Rome and Spain, 
the Missal, from which the incriminated 
phrases had been removed, was declared 
orthodox; the Spaniards, however, being 

uired to conform the words of consecra- 
tion to those in the Roman Missal. But in 
the next century, Alexander II., Gregory 
VII., and Urban II., made great efforts to 
substitute the Roman Missal. In the 
thirteenth century, the Mozarabic rite had 
disappeared from every cathedral church, 
and at the end of the fifteenth it had 
disappeared altogether. In 1500, Cardinal 
Ximenes published the Mozarabic Missal 
with some few assimilations to Roman 
use, and built a collegiate church in which 
this Missal and the Mozarabic Brevia 
(printed 1502) were to be used. Dr. N 
(quoted by Hammond, p. Ixv) tells us 
that at present the Mozarabic rite is fol- 
lowed, not only in this church, but in 
two parish churches in Toledo and one at 
Salamanca. The most remarkable feature 
in the Mass to an ordinary observer is 
the elaborate symbolism of the Fraction. 
The Host is divided first into two, then 
into nine parts, each with a separate 
name, taken from the mysteries of Obrist’s 
life. 

Gallican Liturgy.— This venerable 
liturgy does not exist in a complete form, 
since no Gallican “ Antiphonarium ” (the 
book containing introits, offertories, &c.) 
has yet been found. But we have three 
Sacramentaries printed by Cardinal 
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Thomasi in 1680, and again by Mabillon 
in his “ De Liturgia icana,” in 1685. 
The first is called by Mabillon “ Gallico- 
Gallicanum, and was probably used in 
South Gaul; the second, Missale Franc- 
orum, used in North-Western Gaul, con- 
tains a large admixture of Roman elements 
—the prayers are Gelasian, the Preface, 
though retaining its Gallican name, 
“ Contestatio,” ends like the Preface in 
the Roman Mass; the third,“ Gallicanum 
Vetus,” seems free from Roman admix- 
tures, except in the office for Good Friday. 
Besides, we have a Gallican Lectionary 
edited by Mabillon in his work cited 
above, and a Sacramentarium Gallica- 
num,” found by Mabillon in the monastery 
at Bobbio, and printed by him in his 
“ Museum Italicum.” But this last has 
the Gregorian or Roman Canon. Further, 
we have a most detailed and valuable ex- 
position of the old Gallican Mass, in an 
extract from two letters of St. Germanus 
of Paris, written in the middle of the 
sixth century. Additional fragments of 
eleven Gallican Masses have been published 
by Mone (“Griechische und lateinische 
Missen „Frankfort, 1850), and a few more 
by Bunsen (“ Analecta 55 and 
ai (“Script. Vet. Vaticana . 
tom. ii.). From the materials at his com- 
mand, Le Brun has been able to give a 
very full and trustworthy account of the 
Gallican Liturgy, which in the order 
(though not in the name) of its various 
parts is almost identical with the Mos- 
arabic Liturgy, which we possess entire. 
Want of space compels us to refer our 
readers to Le Brun’s clear and interesting 
account in tom. iii. It was under the 
influence of Pepin and Charlemagne that 
the Gallican gave way to the Roman rite. 
The Caroline books, composed in 790, 
certify that the Roman was already re- 
ceived in “ the provinces of all the Gauls,” 
in Germany and Italy, as well as among 
the Saxons and “certain nations of the 
North.” It is needless to say that the 
revision of the Roman Mi made for 
the use of their dioceses by French bishops 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, and now at last entirely aban- 
doned, must not be confounded with the 
ancient Gallican Missals. Rome never 
approved these modern revisions by epi- 
scopal authority, while, on the other 
the ancient Gallican rite, if it had been 
retained, would have been in no way 
affected by the decree of Pius V. forbid- 
ding any deviation from the Roman Missal 
as approved by him, except in churches 
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where a prescription of two hundred years 
could be claimed for the liturgy in use. 
The Roman Missal and tts Derivatives 
are characterised by the position of the 
Pax just before communion, and the 
division of the Great Intercession into a 
Memento of the living before, and of the 
dead after, the consecration, The early 
history of the Roman Liturgy is unknown. 
Writers of great name, Milman, De Rossi, 
Lightfoot, Westcott, &c., have contended, 
with great probability, that the original 
Roman church was composed mainly of 
persons who spoke Greek. A large pro- 
portion of the names in the salutations of 
the Epistle to the Romans, and nearly 
all the names of the Roman bishops for 
the first two centuries, are Greek. So is 
all the early literature of the Roman 
church. And it is held by Westcott 
“Canon,” p. 269) and many others 
that the early Latin versions of the New 
Testament, were made for Africa, not for 
Rome. Again, St. Paul wrote to the 
Roman Oburch in Greek; for few now 
will adopt the unfortunate suggestion of 
the scholiast in the Peshito, that the origi- 
nal of the Epistle was in Latin. If we 
adopt this view, we shall also be led to 
the eee that the liturgy was in 
Greek. en Justin wrote his “ Apology” 
to the Emperor Pius, he was living in 
Rome. If in describing the celebration 
of the Eucharist he draws his or (as 
would be most natural) from the Roman 
church, then, undoubtedly, the Roman 
Lit was Oriental in character. The 
liturgical order in Justin differs in marked 
features from the Latin Mass of Rome, as 
it was when we first hear of it and as it 
is now, and with the Oriental 
liturgies of Family I. 

e oldest authentic notice of the 
Roman Mass is in Innocent’s letter to 
Decentius (anno 416). He mentions two 
characteristics which distinguish the Ro- 
man Mass from all other liturgies—viz. 
the giving of the Pax towards the end of 
the Mase and the Memento of the living 
after the oblation and in the Canon (! Prius 
ergo orationes sunt commendande ac tunc 
eorum nomina quorum sunt, edicenda, ut 
inter sacra mysteria nominentur”). The 


1 But certain genuine Gallican rites were 
reserved down to the Revolution in many 
rench churches, notably the espiscopal bene- 

diction between the Pater Noster and the “ Pax 
Domini” (preserved at Sens, Paris, Auxerre, 
Troies, Meaux, &c.), and the lection from the 
Old Testament in the Masses of Christmas Day. 
Le Brun, tom. III. iv. 4. 
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Roman order was already ancient, for 
Innocent attributes it to St. Peter. 
Canon of the Roman Mass must have been 
fixed in every detail in St. Leo's time 
(440-461) ; for, according to the ancient 
author of the “Lives of the Popes,” he 
added the words “Sanctum sacrificium, 
immaculatam hostiam.” We have a Leo- 
nine Sacramentary, published by Muratori 
in his “ Liturgia Romana Vetus,” but un- 
fortunately it contains merely collects and 
Prefaces without Ordinary or Canon. The 
“ Lives of the Popes” attributes a more 
important work of revision to Gelasius 
(492-496), who, it is there said, composed 
prayers and Prefaces. Walafrid Strabo 
adds that Gelasius set in order the prayers 
composed by himself and others. The 
Gelasian Sacramentary was edited at 
Rome from a MS. “ copied before the year 
700 ” (so Le Brun, tom. III. diss. ii. a, 2. ; 
Mr. Hammond, on the contrary, says “from 
an early ninth century MS. ete after- 
wards from other MSS. by Gerbertus, in 
his work on the old German Liturgy 
(1776-79). It agrees closely, and has 
perhaps been altered into conformity with 
the Gregorian Ordo and Canon. Pope 
Vigilius (elected 538) sent the Roman 
Canon (“ Canonics precis textum ”) to 
Profuturus, bishop of Braga, in Spain. 
He tells him that this Canon was in- 
variable the whole year through (and 
here let the reader note a 5 
mark of the Roman as contrasted wi 
all other Western liturgies), except that 
on the solemnities of Easter Ascension, 
Pentecost, Epiphany, and of the Saints, 
certain Capitula appropriate to the day 
were added. These “Capitula” were 
most likely, as Le Brun conjectures, short 
additions similar to those now made in 
the Communicantes and Hanc igitur.” 
The finishing stroke was put to the work 
by Gregory the Great (5 , whose 
Sacramentary was edited by Pamelius in 
the second volume of his Liturgicon 
Latinum” (Cologne, 1571), be oaia 
(Rome, 1597), and by the Benedictine 
Ménard (in 1642) with learned notes. 
Gregory made a slight change in the 
Oanon—viz. by adding the words “ dies- 
que nostros,” &c. (see article lc and 
another of far ter moment, by placi 
the Fraction after, whereas till then it ha 
occurred before, the Lord’s Prayer. He 
abbreviated the rest of the Mass, Thus 
he substituted verses for entire pealms, 
and whereas the Gelasian Mass had two 
or three prayers before the Epistle, one 
Secret, two Post-communions—of which 
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one was said over the people (“super 
populum”)—Gregory reduced the ordinary 
number of these prayers to three: Collect, 
Secret, Post-communion: and of the Pre- 
faces—very numerous in ancient times— 
kept only those few which we still have 

uratori, “ De Rebus Liturg.” p. 14; and 

billon, “ De Lit. Gallican.” i. cap. 2, 
iy. apud Maskell). Since Gregory 's day, 
rubrics have been multiplied, Masses added 
for new feasts, &c. &c., “but there has 
been,” says a learned Protestant, “ no 
change of importance in the Roman 
Liturgy. That is to say, the number of 
prayers composing the Mass, the order in 
which they occur, and the names of them, 
have remained unaltered ” (Hammond, 


p. lxxiii). , : 

The Ambrosian Mass is not a daughter, 
but a sister of the Roman or Gregorian 
Lit In the crucial tests, the position 
of the Pax and of the Great Intercession, 
it differs from the Mozarabic and Gallican, 
and exactly s with the Roman Mass. 
But like the Roman Liturgy before Gre- 

ory, it is rich in Prefaces, and has the 
Fraction before the Pater Noster. It has, 
however, adopted the “diesque nostros,” 
&c., from the Gregorian Canon; and seve- 
ral introits, and the arrangement of the 
three Masses on Christmas, have been bor- 
rowed from Rome. It has been thought 
that Greek influence may be traced in the 
prayers over the corporal (“super sindo- 
nem”), the litanies said on Sundays in 
Lent, the proclamation by the deacon 
before the Epistle, &c. , 

We pass over the Liturgy of the 
Patriarchate of Aquileia, which seems to 
have been a mere variety of the Roman 
Use, but of which little is known; and we 
pass on to a subject of far greater interest 
to us—viz. the Liturgical Use of the 
Ancient Church of England down to the 
Reformation. We take as our guide the 
admirable works of Mr. Maskell—one 
entitled the “Ancient Liturgy of the 
Church of land,” and the other, 
Monumenta Ritualia.” It is probable, 
from St. Augustine's question to Pope 
Gregory, that the ancient British churches 

a lit akin to those of Gaul and 
Spain. But the influence of St. Augustine 
led to a wide adoption of the Roman 
Liturgy in its main features, In 747 the 
Council of Oloveshoo, which may fairly 
be taken as . south and middle 
England—for the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Bishop of Rochester, three 
bishops from Mercia, two from Wessex, 
one from Lincoln, and one from Sussex, 
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were present (see Hefele, “Concil” iii. p. 
562)—decreed that the holy feasts of our 
Lord’s dispensation in the flesh, in all 
things duly pertaining to them —i. e. in the 
office of Baptism, in the celebration of 
Masses, in the manner of the chant—should 
be celebrated according to the copy which 
we have in writing from the Roman 
Church.” These words are clear and ex- 

ress, nor is there room for doubt that as 

hristianity spread among the Saxons, 
the Roman replaced the Gallican Canon, 
and that gradually the whole Missal, in its 
main features, was modelled after the 
Roman prototype. 

It is true then, in a general way, that 
our ancestors used the Roman Liturgy. 
But only in a general way: first, because 
before the invention of printing, the uni- 
formity which has prevailed since Pius V. 
issued his authoritative edition of the 
Roman Missal was a matter of impos- 
sibility; and, next, because the power of 
bishops to regulate public worship in their 
dioceses was not ined, as at present, 
and they used this power in introduci 
minor differences, though they 8 
all the main character of the Roman Mass. 
Thus different Uses arose. About 1085 
Osmund, bishop of Salisbury, promulgated 
a form for his diocese, which e ac- 
cepted in the South of England and spread 
into Ireland and tland. Then there 
were the Uses of York and Hereford, and 

in fewer dioceses) those of Lincoln and 

angor, Many of the ancient books were 
destroyed at the Reformation, and only a 
fragment of the Lincoln Use remains, It 
is not certain that we know the Use of 
Pangot, though Mr. Maskell believes that 
a MS. from which he has printed the 
Ordinary and Canon contains the Use of 
that church. Besides, there was a Use of 
St. Paul’s in London (where the Sarum 
books were not received till 1414), of 
which we know nothing. And no doubt 
there were varieties in the Sarum rite 
which might be, and were, to a certain 
extent, regarded as separate Uses. 

Mr. Maskell has placed the Ordinary 
and Canon of the Mass according to the 
Sarum, (supposed) Bangor, Y Here- 
ford, and Roman Uses, in parallel columns. 
To this we must refer the reader, for a 
complete enumeration of the points in 
which these Uses differ from each other 
would be long and tedious, and would, 
after all, convey a much less vivid impres- 
sion than any reader familiar with the 
Roman Mass can gain for himself with 
little pains by reading the texts, We con- 
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tent ourselves, therefore, with a few general 
remarks. 

There is—we will not say no difference 
of doctrine: between the old and the pre- 
sent rites of the English church there is, with 
one exception, no point of difference from 
which any theological argument could be 
deduced. This exception occurs in a single 
prayer. After the priest has put a frag- 
ment of the Hoet in the chalice, he prays, 
in the four English Uses, that this mixture 
of Christ's body and blood may be to him- 
self and to all who ake of it (“ omni- 
busque sumentibus,” “ et omnibus sumenti- 
bus) health of mind and body. The words 
italicised are a relic of the time when the 
faithful communicated under both kinds, 
retained long after they had ceased to do 
so. They, of course, are no evidence of 
change of doctrine, though ay Fase prove 
change of discipline; but hbishop 
Cranmer, in his answer to the Devon- 
shire rebels, availed himself of them as an 
argument for communion in both kinds. 

The first impression upon a modern 
Catholic reader made by the reading of 
these old English Uses will be, we think, 
one of surprise that he finds himself so 
much at home in them. They are utterly 
unlike the “Communion Service” of the 
church now established, while we are con- 
vinced that if they were re-introduced 


among us to-morrow, our people would 
scarcely feel 5 In the Ordi- 
nary of the „ the old English and 


modern Roman rites agree part for part 
and, as a rule, word for word. In the 
Canon, almost every word is the same 
down to the end of the Libera nos — 
i. e. to the end of the Canon proper. After 
that, many of the prayers are different. 
This difference is easily explained, for the 
prayers which follow the Libera nos 
are later than St. Augustine's time; nay, 
with the exception of the “ Agnus Dei” 
(added by Pope Sergius, and adopted in 
all the English Uses), they are later—some 
of them much later—than the Council of 
Cloveshoo, which imposed the Roman 
Missal on England. Indeed, the prayo 
which the priest says before the Pax 
(“ Domine Jesu Christe) was not to be 
found in the Roman Missal even in 1090, 
after St. Osmund’s time. We need not 
wonder, then, that there is in this part 
considerable divergence between the Eng- 
lish Uses and the Missal of Pius V. 
What we had, therefore, was, not a 
national Liturgy like that of the Copts 
or Chaldeans, or even a Liturgy so distinct 
from the Roman as that of Milan, but Eng- 
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lish editions or recensions of the Roman 
Liturgy. Nor must it for a moment be 
sup that Rome deprived us of our 
ancient usages. Rome in no way inter- 
fered, or would, so far as can be conjec- 
tured, ever have interfered. She has not 
only tolerated, but enforced, the ancient 
Liturgies of the East. She allows the 
Dominican variety of the Roman Mass, 
&c., &c. The bull of Pius V., as he ex- 
pressly stated, did not impose the new 
edition of the Missal on any church which 
had rites of its own with a prescription of 
two hundred years. The Reformers set 
themselves energetically to destroy the 
Sarum books; copies 1 extremely 
rare, and our clergy, forced to get their 
education abroad, naturally preferred to 
say Mass and office from the modern 
Roman books which were so much more 
easily procured. 

(A full account of the literature will be 
found in Smith and Cheetham, article 
Liturgies. Some of the most important 
works have been noticed in the course 
of this article. Le Brun, Explication 
de la Messe, is a most accurate and 
convenient repertory of all the results 
obtained by Renaudot, Mabillon, Ménard, 
&c. It abounds besides in original research, 
and gives full accounts of the chief Litur- 
gies, with learned notes. But no student 
should be without Mr. Hammond’s reprint 
of the texts of the Ancient Liturgies, ac- 
companied by an excellent Introduction. 
Mr. Hammond puts the student in pos- 
session of a rational classitication of the 
liturgies, and teaches him to fix his at- 
tention on the cardinal points in reading 
larger books.) 

LOCI THEOLOGIcE. The sources 
from which theological arguments are 
drawn. The name has become familiar 
through the celebrated work of Melchior 
Canus (1523-1560), a Spanish Dominican, 
Professor of Theology at Salamanca, 
employed at the Council of Trent under 
Paul III., and finally Bishop of the 
Canaries, In this work, which is written 
in most elegant and classical Latin, Canus 
uses the word loci or róro:i exactly as 
Aristotle and Cicero had done —i. e. in the 
sense of sedes e quibus argumenta pro- 
muntur. It discusses the use to be made 
by the theologian of Seripture, Councils, 

athers, Philosophy, &c., and forms a scien- 
tific introduction to Dogmatic Theology. 
Canus complains that theologians argued 
little from the Councils, not frequentl 
enough from Scripture, scarcely at all 
from History, and be sets himself to guide 
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them into a fuller and more discriminating ' main features runs as follows. The 
use of the material which the revival of | Christian power haviog been finally ex- 
letters was opening up. Both in style ed from Palestine,' the house in which 
and in method Canus marks a new era. 's Mother dwelt for many years with 
He had a most powerful influence in | her Divine Son and St. Joseph was com- 
inaugurating the critical and historical as | pletely at the mercy of the infidels. That 
distinct from the merely scholastic theo- | it might be removed to a place of safety, 
logy. (From the work of Canus itself, | and be for the future in istian hands, 
from Kubn, “ Dogmatik,” i. p. 486 | angels lifted it from its foundations, and 
seq.) bore it through the air, in the first place 
to Illyria, where it rested on the top of a 
hill at Tersatz or Tersatto, near Fiume, in 
the night of May 10, 1291. In the 
morning the inhabitants wondered to see 
a house standing where none had been 
before; they approached it, noticed that 
it was without foundations, and upon 
entering saw an altar and an image of the 
4 top and Child. But the Holy House 
of Nazareth, for such it was, did not lo 
remain at Tersatz. After three years 
a half, on December 10, 1204, it was re- 
moved to the opposite side of the Adriatic. 
Shepherds near ti are said to have 
seen it borne through the air,“ and de- 
ited in a wood near the sea called 
uretum, either from the laurels which 
grew there or because it belonged to a 
355 lady of 3 named 5 
oon pilgrims visited it in great numbers, 
but, the place being remote, brigands also 
made their appearance, and to approach 
the house became a work of ae In 
less than a year (August 1295) there was 
a third removal, to a hill three or four 
miles from the wood, along which passed 
a public road. The spot where the Holy 
House alighted belonged to two brothers, 
who quarrelled as to their respective 
rights of property in the site. Again, in 
December 1295, the house was removed 
from its place, but only for a very short 
distance, and was set down in the middle 
of the public road above mentioned, 
where it has remained to the present day. 
The Blessed Virgin, appearing in a vision 
to a holy hermit who dwelt near Recanati, 
soon after the final translation, unfolded 
to him the true character of the house. 
After a time the people of Tersatz heard 


LOGOTHSTE Gore, properly, 
an accountant). ides a number of 
officers in the civil service who bore this 
title at the Byzantine Court,' it was given 
to the chief official of the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, the logotheta ecclesiasticus, 
whose functions closely resembled those 
of an episcopal chancellor in the Western 
Church. [See CHANCELLOR, EpIsooPat. } 
(Wetzer and Welte.) 

LORETO. In the Ecclesiastical 
State, a few miles south of Ancona, on a 
hill three miles distant from the sea, 
there is a stately domed church, the work 
of Bramante, rising among the houses of 
the little city of Loreto. On entering the 
church, the pilgrim or traveller observes 
under the dome “a singular rectangular 
edifice, of no great height, constructed 
apparently of white marble, and richly 

orned with statues and sculpture.” 
This is the famous Santa Casa, or Holy 
House, which tradition asserts to be the 
very same building in which the Blessed 
Virgin Mary dwelt at Nazareth, where 
she heard the message of the sonny 
and where the Holy Family resided 
during the childhood and hidden life of 
our Lord. Its internal length is about 
31 feet; its breadth, 13 feet. The roof 
is modern. Externally, the original walls 
cannot be seen; but within the buildi 
the coarse stonework of the origin 
masonry is ex to view. The material 
is a dark reddish- coloured stone. It was 
once thought to be brick, in which case 
this could not have been the house which 
once stood at Nazareth, where, brick 
houses are unknown. But on this ques- 
tion of the stone of which the Santa 
Casa is built, more will have to be said 
further on, when the current objections 
to the legend come under consideration. 
Towards the eastern end of the house 
stands an altar, and behind the altar is an 
image, said to be of olive wood, now 
blackened by the smoke of the lamps; 
this is the famous image of our Lady o 
Loreto. 

The legend of the Holy House in its 


1 See Gibbon's Decline and Fall, ch. liii. 


1 By the capture of Acre, 1291. 

3 The accounts vary; Baptista says that 
the great-great-grandfather of a certain Paul of 
Recanati saw the house “gliding over the 
waves of the sea like a ship;” Tursellinus, 
though his narrative is otherwise consistent 
with this view, adds that, “there was one 
among them [the shepherds] who affirmed that 
he saw it when it was being borne in mid air 
over the sea;” Jerome Angelita (who wrote 
about 1580, and before Tursellinus) simply says 
that it was “ miraculously carried over the sea.” 
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where it was, and numbers of them 
crossed the sea to visit it. These simple 
pilgrims are said to have solemnly en- 
treated our Lady to return to them, 
exclaiming, “Torna, torna a noi, bella 
Signora, con la tua Casa. 

Such being the legend, it remains to 
inquire by what kind of testimony it is 
7 and to consider objections 
which have been advanced against various 
portions of it. The evidence producible, 
whatever may be ita value, is not so strong 
and conclusive as of iteelf to exclude the 

ibility of doubt. No contemporary 

k or record, with the exception of two 
documents which will be considered 
further on, can be appealed to as noticing 
the translation. No extant writing of the 
fourteenth century directly ! mentions it. 
The archives of Tersatz and Recanati, 
which are said to have contained state- 
ments confirmatory of different of 
the above narrative, have perished. The 
earliest account of the translation which 
can be distinctly traced was drawn up by 
Peter George Teremanus, or Teramano, 
guardian of the Santa Casa, in 1460; on 
this the accounts given by Baptista and 
Angelita were evidently based Tere- 
manus examined witnesses and took down 
aig sid a pie these, 71 

rancis, deposed that his grandfather, 
who lived to be 120 years old, had 
told him that he had seen the House 
while it was still in the wood, and often 
gone in and prayed there. Teremanus 
put together a narrative which he in- 
scribed on a tablet and hung up in the 
Santa Casa; this tablet was seen and read 
by Baptieta and Angelita. Two bulls of 
Paul II., dated 1464 and 1471, me of 
the “ Domus et Imago” of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary at Loreto; the later of the 
two refers in general terms to the transla- 
tion. 

The first writer who, in works still 
extant, speaks of the translation, seems to 
have been Baptista Mantuanus, an Italian 

t of some note who joined the Car- 
melite order (to which the custody of the 


The expression “directly is used because 
Jerome Angelita, who was perpetual chancellor 
of the commune of Recanati, and wrote on 
Loreto early in the sixteenth century, declares 
that he had found among the town records a 
brief of Benedict XIII. (for XII.) dated in 1341, 
which he understood as indirectly referring to 
the image contained in the Santa Casa. The 
brief indulgenced a picture in a church at 
Recanati, which, being a copy of the said 
image, was visited by aged persons who could 
not walk out as far as Loreto. 
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sanctuary of Loreto was committed by 
Sixtus IV.) and wrote a history of the 
church about 1480! He derived his in- 
formation chiefly from the tablet of 
Teremanus, whom he calls Neronianus. 
In his “ Agelarii,” a poem in Latin hex- 
ameters, Baptista enlarges in a florid 
style on the marvellous translation. After 
Baptista came the Jerome Angelita 
already mentioned, who dedicated his 
circumstantial history of the Santa Casa 
to Clement VII.; he was followed by the 
Jesuits Torsellino and Riera, and many 
others. i 
There is, however, evidence of earlier 
date that Loreto was, and had long been, 
a celebrated shrine of our Lady ; and the 
question suggests itself, on what did that 
celebrity rest? Flavius Blondus, born in 
1388, in his work Italia Illustrata,” of 
which we may place the date between 
1430 and 1440, s of the “ sacellum ” 
of the Blessed Virgin at Loreto aa of a ` 
shrine of t celebrity, and notices the 
number of costly ex-votos, testifying to 
the gratitude of the offerers, which were 
hung on the walls of the church. It can 
be doubted that this “ sacellum ” 
was identical with the Santa Casa now at 
Loreto. The same word is frequently 
used by Baptista in his history already 
mentioned, and there it evidently refers to 
the Santa Casa, the migrations of which 
he describes nearly in the same manner 
as in the legend given above. There- 
fore, if Flavius did not mean the Santa 
Casa by the “sacellum” of the Virgin 
(which he distinguishes from the“ basi- 
lica” to which it was attached), he must 
have meant some 3 which in the in- 
terval 5 1430 an 1 dis- 
appeared and was a house 
built of stone brought from Palestine for 
the purpose, ( to represent our Lord's abode 
at N o adopt such a view 
without a particle of evidence would be 
uncritical. Flavius, therefore, when he 
mentions the “ sacellum celeberrimum of 
Loreto, is speaking of the present Santa 
Casa, the antiquity of which is thus 
traced to within 150 years of the time at 
which the legend says it was brought 
to Loreto. But surely his words authorise 
us to go further; he speaks of this as the 


1 Baptista, Opera omnia (Antwerp, 1576), 
vol. iv. p. 216. 

2 Ib. vol. i. p. 362. 

5 At the end of the treatise Flavius speaks 
of Eugenius IV. (J 1447) as still living. 

4 The necessity of this inference will be 
shown farther on. 
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most famous shrine of the Virgin “in the 
whole of Italy ;’’ but the growth of such 
a fame must have been an affair of many 
years; we should naturally suppose that 
the commencement of the devotion could 
not have been later than the middle of 
the fourteenth century. Hence by a pro- 
cess of legitimate inference we are led to 
the conclusion that the 5 Santa 
Casa must have been at Loreto within 
some fifty years of the time which 
the legend fixes for its arrival. 

A further question arises—Oan the 
existence of the Santa Casa be traced 
before its alleged removal to Loreto? A 
remarkable passage in a description of the 
Holy Land by a Greek writer named 
Phocas, of which a translation is given 
in the article on Loreto by Mr. Meyrick, 
in the “Christian Remembrancer” for 
April 1854, throws light on this point. 
Phocas visited Nazareth in 1185, and 
says that he found two churches there, 
one of which contained the house of 
Joseph in which the Annunciation and 
Conception were said to have taken place. 
Ile says in one place that this house 
was “transformed into a most beautiful 
church”; but a few lines further on we 
come to a pass ier shows ve his 
meaning was. For after saying that in 
this church, on the left side, near the 
altar, there was a cave, he adds: “ Pro- 
ceeding from the mouth within the cave, 
you come down a few steps and thus gain 
a view of that which was anciently the 
house of Joseph, in which, after her return 
from the fountain, .. the angel thus 
saluted the Virgin. Now on the spot 
where the salutation took place, there is 
a cross of black stone, graven in relief on 
white marble, and on the right side of 
the said altar was a small cot (uurpòs 
éuxicxos), in which the ever Virgin 
Mother of God had her chamber.” It is 
contended that either the whole house 
here mentioned, or else the “cot” on the 
right side of the altar,? was the Santa 
Casa now at Loreto. This much, at any 
rate, is clear, that about 100 years before 
the date assigned to the first removal of 
the house to Tersatz, there was a building 
within a church at Nazareth which 
tradition named “the house of Joseph.” 
Notbing seems to have been changed at 
a period nearly seventy years later (1253), 
when St. Louis visited Nazareth. About 

1 The original may be read in the Acta 
Sanctorum, t. ii. Mai. p. 8 


. P. 3. 
2 Benedict XIV. favoured the second of 
these suppositions. 
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1262 this church, as is mentioned in a 
letter from Urban IV. to St. Louis, dated in 
the following year,' was “ levelled to the 
ground ” by the Sultan of Babylon. But 
it does not necessarily follow that the 
house was destroyed, for the Christians 
would be likely to block up and conceal 
the entrance of the cave. For a specimen 
of the way in which travellers spoke of 
the state of things at Nazareth after 1291, 
we may take the 1 cited by Mr. 
Meyrick from Sir John Maundevile, who 
visited Palestine about 1360. “It [the 
church] is now all downe; and men have 
made a litylle resceyt, besyde a pilere of 
that chirche, for to resceyve the offrynges 
of pilgrymes.” There is no mention here 
of anything like what Phocas saw. 
Gradually a new subterranean cha 
was fashioned, smaller than the Santa 
Casa, but partly on the same area; this is 
now called the.“ Chapel of the Angel.” 
The original foundations of the “ house of 
Joseph ” were explored in the seventeenth 
cent by the Franciscan guardians of 
the shrine at Nazareth ; and they testified 
that they exactly tallied with the dimen- 
sions of the house at Loreto.? 

55 of ae a bil = the 
eighth century, also speaks of the two 
de at Nasareth, and his la 
has been sup to imply that the 
house of Joseph had existed on the site of 
one of them, but was in existence no 
longer. But the words need not neces- 
sarily be so understood ; they are perfectly 
compatible with the actual existence of 
the house at the time when Arculfus, 
Adamnan's informant, visited Nazareth. 

Respecting many other points of in- 
terest relating to the Santa Casa, such as 
the frequeucy of the miracles wrought 
there, the visions of our Lady at Tersatz 
and Loreto, the bulls of Pontiffs, and 
the alterations made by Papal order in the 
house itself, the reader is referred to one 
or more of the works mentioned at the 
end of the article, particularly to those of 
the Abbé Caillau, Archbishop Kenrick, 
and Father Hutchison. 

A few of the common objections to 
the authenticity of the Holy House call 
for some remark. The late Dean Stanley, 
who gives a glowing and really beautiful 
description of the environs of the Lake of 
Gennesareth in his Sinai and Palestine,” 
was led to treat of the history of the Santa 
Casa in connection with his visit to Naza- 
reth. No one can be surprised that a man 

1 Meyrick, p. 857. 
? Hutchison, p. 74. 
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80 prepossessed in favour of a non-miracu- 
lous and non-clerical Christianity rejected 
the Loreto legend, though he cannot have 
been insensible to its beauty. He thought 


he could show that if the Santa Oasa was | 


ever connected with a grotto in the side 
of the hill at Nazareth, according to the 
received view, either the house had no 
door, or there was a dead wall between 
it and the grotto, and no way of passing 
from one to the other. His argument is 
met and shown to be fallacious in the 
work of Father Hutchison. The Dean 
thought that the house must have been 
built of set purpose by some devout 


rson or paar in the middle ages, to 
eep alive devotion to the mystery of the 


Incarnation, just as the chapels of the 
Sacro Monte at Varallo were built, and 
with the feeling that prompted the Pisans 
to bring home earth from Palestine in 
their galleys and cover their Oampo Santo 
with it. It is enough to say that this is 

ure conjecture, and that if such a work 
Bad ever been undertaken at Loreto, some 
record of it could hardly fail to have been 
preserved. 

It was for a long time a common 
Protestant objection that the Santa 
Casa could not have been the house at 
Nazareth, because it was of brick, and 
brick buildings were unknown at Naza- 
reth. It is now well known that the 
house is built of stone; but it has been 
maintained that this stone is the common 
red volcanic stone of the neighbourhood, 
and “wholly unlike anything in Pales- 
tine.” The contradictory of this assertion 
appears to have been established through 
the exertions of Mgr. (now Cardinal) 
Bartolini, who sent to an eminent profes- 
sor of chemistry at Rome four samples of 
stone—two brought from Nazareth, and 
two taken (with the Pope's permission) 
from the walls of the Santa Casa—with a 
request that he would analyse and report 
on them. The professor reported that the 
chemical composition of the four samples 
was absolutely identical, although in ap- 

rance and mechanical characteristics 
they differed considerably.' Father Hutchi- 
son concludes that “the stone of which 
the Holy House is composed is limestone, 
identical with that of Nazareth, the stone 
about Loreto being of a totally different 
character.” 

Mr. Meyrick, perhaps the ablest of all 
the assailants of the legend, has fallen 
into several inaccuracies. Endeavouring 

1 Hutchison, p. 79. The Report is given 
in extenso by Father Hutchison, p. 80. 
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to show that the views taken by different 
Pontiffs have not been in agreement with 
one another, he says (p. 368), “ The bull 
OF 2 is ius II es the 
house pass at once from Nazareth to 
Recanati.” It is true that Torsellino 
says so, but the fact is otherwise; the 
bull of Julius, of which Archbishop 
Kenrick (p. 145) prints the text, dis- 
tinctly states that the house was first 
removed “ad partes Sclavoniss et locum 
Flumen nuncupatum.” Again, Mr. Mey- 
rick, when endeavuuring to throw discredit 
on Jerome Angelita’s statement that 
Nicolas Frangipani, lord of Tersatz, was 
absent at the time of the first translation, 
having gone to the war with the Emperor 
Rodolph, states that that emperor died 
“on the 15th July, 1291,” only some two 
months after the date assigned to the trans- 
lation. But in fact Rodolph died on 
September 30, 1291. An error of more im- 
portance is the assertion that there is an 
absolute lack of contemporary evidence for 
the legend. Mr. Meyrick must surely have 
seen the large work of Martorelli; in this 
(vol. ii. p. 49) the text is given of a 
letter of instructions, dated September 9, 
1296, and addressed by the priors of the 
commune of Recanati to their emissary, 
one Alexander de Servannis, in which 
they state that the “Sancta Domus” has 
wonderfully been removed from its rest- 
ing-place in the wood to the land of two 
brothers of the Antici family, and that he 
is to confer with the town’s agent at 
Rome with a view to obtaining from the 
Pope a brief authorising the transfer of 
the new site to the town of Recanati. 
Cinelli, a Florentine, author of a work on 
Loreto never printed, but in the possession 
of a Roman canon at the time when 
Martorelli wrote, is said to state in it 
that he had copied this letter from the 
original in the ee of the Marchesi 
Antici. Cinelli wrote about 1705. In 
his unprinted history is also said (by 
Martorelli) to be contained a letter from 
Paul of the Wood, written in 1297 to 
Charles Duke of Sicily, and informing 
him of various particulars respecting the 
translation. It is plain that these state- 
ments of Martorelli require more investi- 
gation than they have yet received. If 
the original letter of the priors existed in 
his time, there seems no reason why it 
should not be still preserved in some 
Italian library, and if it were found, and 
declared by palesographers to be really of 
the date assigned to it by Cinelli, the 
question of the truth of the legend would 
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be nearly settled. On the other hand, if 
the letters can be proved to be fabri- 
cations, or if the credit of Cinelli can be 
shown to be nil, the question would 
remain where it was before. 

(Caillau, “ Hist. Critique et Relig. de 
N. D. de Lorette,” 1843; Flavius Blondus, 
Opera, Basle, 1559; Hutchison, Lo- 
reto and Nazareth,” 1863; Jerome An- 

lita, “ Hist. della Traslatione della 
Santa Casa,” 1571; Kenrick, “ The Holy 
House of Loretto,” Philadelphia, 1876 ; 
Mantuanus, Baptista, “Opera Omnia,” 
Antwerp, 1576; Martorelli, ‘ Teatro 
Istorico, &c., Rome, 1732; Meyrick, art. 
on Loreto in “ Christ. Remembrancer,” 
April 1854; Torsellino, “ Historia Laur- 
etana,” Cologne, 1622; lish version of 
Torsellino,” by T. P., 1608; Zucchi, 
“ Istoria di Loreto,” Italian version of 
Torsellino, with an additional book, 
Venice, 1610.) l 

LOW SUNDAY. The first Sunday 
after Easter. The name given to it in 
the Missal and Breviary is Dominica in 
Albis,” because then the newly-baptised 
wore their white robes for the last time. 
St. Augustine mentions this custom in a 
sermon for the day, and it is alluded to 
in the noble Breviary hymn still used in 
the vespers of Low Sunday, “Ad regias 
Agni dapes.” 

The name Low Sunday, like the 
Greek drrendoxa, emphasises the contrast 
between the great Easter solemnity and the 
Sunday which ends the octave. Another 
Latin name “ Pascha clausum” is pre- 
served in the Dutch name, Beloken 
Paschen,” i.e. “ close of Easter.” The name 
t Quasimodo is taken from the first word 
of the introit in the Mass, and is the 
common name for this Sunday in France 
and Germany. 

LUTHER AWD LUTHSBRANISM. 
Martin Luther was born at Eisleben, 
Saxony, November 10, 1483, and died 
there February 18,1546, His father was 
a peasant who afterwards became a miner. 
Soon after Martin’s birth the family re- 
moved to Mansfeld, and there the lad 
received his early education. The public 
or elementary schools at this time were 
very numerous in Germany. Martin’s 
gifts were marked from the beginning. 
He had a fine voice, was admitted to the 
choir, and, following the custom of the 
time, sang before the houses of the rich to 
gain money enough to enable him to 
prosecute his studies in a higher school. 
At fourteen he was sent to the school of 
the Franciscans at Magdeburg, where he 
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remained a year. From Magdeburg he 
went to Eisenach, where his voice at- 
tracted the attention and favour of Dame 
Ursula Cotta, a wealthy lady, who re- 
ceived him into her house suppo 
him until he entered the university of 
Erfurt (1501). Martin's father was now 
a master-miner and in a position to 
advance his son. He sent him to Erfurt 
to study law. There he remained until 
1505, when he took his degree of Master 
of Arts and began a course of lectures on 
Aristotle. He was of an ardent and 
impulsive temperament and had strong 
religious leanings. The sudden death of 
a friend, who was struck by lightning at 
his side, seems to have determined his 
vocation. In spite of the opposition of 
his father and friends, he entered tbe 
Augustinian Convent at Erfurt to dedicate 
h prada re 5 sary discipline, 
© went e custom iscipli 
and in 1507, bis father objecti to the 
last, he was ordained priest. Luther's 
earnestness and application won the favor 
of Dr. John Staupitz, the Augustinian 
8 of Meissen and Thuringia. 
‘rederick the Wise, elector of Saxony, 
had opened a university at Wittenberg 
and was looking for capable professors. 
At the recommendation of Staupitz, 
Luther was offered the chair of dialectics 
(1508) and afterwards lectured in theo- 
logy. Urged by Staupitz, he undertook, 
though at first with extreme reluctance, 
to preach. His abilities were so marked 
and his zeal so apparent, that in 1510 he, 
with a brother monk, was chosen to visit 
Rome on business of the order. The 
sight of Rome and the memories it called 
up moved the impressionable young man 
so deeply that he fell on his knees and 
cried: “Hail, Rome, holy city, thrice 
sanctified by the blood of m 1” 
From his coming to man’s estate Lu- 
ther’s mind seems never to have been 
wholly at rest, nor were his convictions 
wholly clear on certain doctrinal points. 
At Rome, the Rome of Leo X., he was 
scandalised to hear that many priests 
were unbelievers, Returning to his uni- 
versity, he resumed his lectures and hia 
studies, was made Doctor of Th 
(1612), and studied closely Greek and 
Hebrew in order to enable him better to 
expound the Scriptures. About this time 
Pope Leo X. proclaimed indulgences in 
Germany, for those who contributed to 
the completion of St. Peter's basilica in 
Rome. Albert of Brandenburg, elector 
and archbishop of Mentz and Magdeburg, 
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was ordered to publish the indulgences, 
and John Tetzel, of Leipzig, a learned 
and eloquent Dominican, was oe 
by Albert to preach the indulgences 
among the people. 

The proclamation of indulgences was 
not new in Germany, nor was opposition 
to it on the of the people and of 
both civil ecclesiastical authorities 
new. [See InpULeENCEs. } 

When Tetzel began to preach the in- 
dulgences, opposition at once broke out, 
and Luther took the lead in the opposi- 
tion. He drew up his objections in the 
shape of ninety-five i i ara which 
he fastened to the door of the castle 
church at Wittenberg on All Saints’ 
eve (October 31, 1517). In these he at- 
tacked the abuse, not the doctrine, of 
indulgences, pronouncing anathema on 
whosoever spoke against the truth of 
Papalindulgences (Prop. 71). He stated, 
furthermore, that he had no p to 

inst Holy Writ or the doctrines 
of the Popes and Fathers of the Church. 
Nevertheless the propositions contained 
the germ of his future heresy. 

fn assailing the abuse of indulgences 
Luther only gave voice to a widespread 
feeling in any. He at once gained 
a number of adherents, among them men 
of influence both in Church and State. 
The Bishop of Wurzburg wrote to the 
Elector Frederick to protect Luther. A 
heated controversy arose. There were 
various replies to Luther, one of the 
ablest being by Tetzel. A more famous 
and learned opponent still was Dr. John 
Eck, vice-chancellor of the University of 
Ingoldstadt. Luther, now wholly roused, 
replied with heat and haste to his adver- 
saries, and in a style and manner not 
ut all in accord with modern ideas of 
controversial courtesy. His opponents 
were asses, pigs, dolts, &c., and were as- 
sailed with still viler epithets. W here he 
failed in argument he took refuge in in- 
vective, often of the coarsest kind. As 
the controversy deepened he struck far- 
ther away from the doctrinal truths he 
bad hitherto preached and taught. Yet 
he claimed to be in perfect accord and 

pathy with the centre of Catholic 

octrine, and in the letter to Pope Leo 
X. which accompanied his propoeitions 
and their defence de wrote: “ Most Hol 
Father, I cast myself at thy feet with a 
that I have and am. Give life or take 
it; call, recall, approve, reprove; your 
voice is that of Christ, who presides and 
speaks in you.” 
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Probably none of the parties engaged 
in the controversy had any idea at this 
time whither it was drifting. The Po 
took the matter easily. Nevertheless he 
appointed a court to try the case and 
summoned (August 7, 1518) Luther to 
Rome to defend himself. At the request 
of the Elector Frederick, the Diet of 
Augsburg was substituted for Rome as 
the place of trial, and Cardinal Cajetan, 
Papal legate, was appointed to repre- 
sent the Pope at the Diet. Luther a 
peared (October, 1518). The cardinals 
instructions were to enter into no con- 
troversy, but demand an absolute retrac- 
tation on Luther's part. Luther claimed 
that he had said naught against the 
5 the doctrine of the Church, 
the decrees of Popes, or reason. He con- 
sented to declare formally his reverence 
and obedience to “the Roman Church in 
every word and deed, whether in time 
past, present, or future,” and if he had 
said aught contrary to this declaration he 
wished it to be considered as having been 
never spoken. He fled from Augsburg 
angry at heart. 

he Pope issued a bull explaini 
3 the true teaching of the Churc 
on indulgences (November 9, 1518), and 
sent Charles of Miltitz, himself a Saxon, 
as nuncio into Germany with a view to 
reconciling all parties and bringing about 
peace. Miltitz seemed to side with Lu- 
ther as against Tetzel. He prevailed 
upon Luther to write another letter 
(March 8, 1519) of complete submission 
to the Pope and to the authority of the 
Church; but the nuncio was deceived in 
imagining his mission accomplished. 

hile the German bishops were pre- 
paring to meet and confer on the points 
of dispute a public discussion took place 
at Leipzig between Luther and his friends 
and their ot ine George, duke of 
Saxony, presided, and a and culti- 
vated audience assembled. ith Luther 
were his friend Carlstadt and the Witten- 
berg professors. Op to them was 
the learned Eck, the professors of 
Cologne, Louvain, and Leipzig. The 
chief matters of discussion were the con- 
dition of man arabe fall; free-will and 
grace; penance and indulgences; and the 
primacy of the Church of Rome, which 
primacy, Luther maintained, rested only 
on human authority, claiming that the 
Pope had no more jurisdiction than the 
Archbishop of Magdeburg or the Bishop 
of Paris. Here also Luther gave open ex- 
pression to his doctrine that faith alone, 
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with or without good works, secures 
salvation. He furthermore denied free- 
will in man and the infallibility of the 
cecumenical councils. Duke George, 
seeing the danger of these propositions, 
stopped the discussion. 

The universities of Paris, Louvain, 
and Cologne condemned Luther's propo- 
sitions (1619). Luther retalia with 
abuse of the faculties of those establish- 
ments, and on 5 ti 1520, 8 to 
the Pope, send ing him his pamphlet on 
+ Christian Liberty,” and saa ling in 
virulent terms the whole office and dig- 
nity of the Papacy. Meantime he was 
incessant in defence of his theories, and 
between 1520 and 1521 he launched out 
pamphlet after ee that were 
eagerly caught up by the German people 
and spread abroad, creating discussion 
and tumult everywhere. these he 
taught that the Bible was the only source 
of faith ; that human nature was wholly 
corrupted by original sin; that conse- 
1 man was not free, and whatever 
he did, whether good or ill, was the work 
of God; that faith alone saves; that the 
hierarchy and priesthood are unnecessary, 
and exterior worship is useless; that the 
sacraments were profitless (a doctrine 
that he afterwards modified), and that 
Christian priesthood is universal. 

These doctrines, especially the last, 
caught the hearts of multitudes, the 

ist of them being an absolute freedom 
om all restraint and a practical sanctifi- 
cation of sin. Luther appealed strongly 
to the spirit of nationality and greed. 
He addressed the emperor, the nobles, 
and the peoples. He urged the ag aed 
to overthrow the power of the Pope 
confiscate the wealth of the Church, 
abolish feasts and holidays and Masses 
for the dead. He substituted German 
for the Latin, which was the literary 
language of the time, and by this means 
his teachings spread the more readily 
among his countrymen, while he made 
use of vile illustrations to caricature the 
Pope, the monks, and the teachings of 
the Church. 

On June 15, 1520, the Pope issued a 
bull specifically condemning Luther's 
teachings and excommunicating him if he 
refused to retract within sixty days. Lu- 
ther retorted with a pamphlet in which 
he held the author of the ull to be Anti- 
christ. He 8 in winning over 
the elector of Saxony, who used his good 
offices in Luther's behalf with the em- 
peror Charles V. Luther appealed (No- 


, | rising 
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vember 17, 1520) from the authority of 
the Pope to a general council, and on 
December 10, 1520, publicly burned the 
Pope's bull at Wittenberg, consigning 
the Pope himself to “ fire eternal.” The 
emperor, seeing the flame that was being 
kindled over the land, convoked the 
German Diet at Worms (1521). Luther 
appeared befure the Diet to answer the 
charges against him, and refused to re- 
tract unless convicted of error by Scrip- 
ture proof or by plain reason,” he relying 
absolutely on his own interpretation of 
Scripture. All efforts to change him 
being unavailing, he was ordered to quit 
Worms, and left under a safe-conduct. 
He was taken to Wartburg, near Eisenach, 
and there remained from May 1521 to 
March, 1522, living under the name of 
„Master George” and ing as a 
aat The Diet of Worms placed him 
under the ban of the empire as a heretic. 
But the circumstances of the time and 
the opposition of the German States ren- 
dered the edict ineffective. 

At Wartburg, which he called his 
“ Patmos,” Luther employed much of his 
time in translating the Bibleinto German 
and in issuing more pamphlets. Leo X. 
died December 1,1521, and was succeeded 
by Adrian VI., who took up with great 
earnestness the subject of reform within 
the Church. He urged the Diet of Nürn- 
berg (November 1522) to take active and 
vigorous steps against Luther, for “ the 
revolt now directed against the spiritual 
authority will shortly deal a blow at the 
temporal also.” The Diet confessed that 
it was impossible to enforce the edict 
against Luther for fear of a popular up- 
Adrian died in 1523 and was 
succeeded by Clement VII. 

Clement sent Cardinal Campeggio to 
the Diet at Nurnberg, but he was as un- 
succeesful as his predecessors. Most of 
the princes seemed to favour a break with 
Rome, and Frederick, the elector of 
Saxony, made himself the chief protector 
of Luther and those who followed him. 
The States divided: Mecklenburg, An- 
halt, Mansfeld, Prussia, and the cities of 
Brunswick and Magdeburg declared for 
Luther, under the leadership of John, the 
new elector of Saxony, and Philip, land- 

ve of Hesse, an alliance being con- 
cluded at Torgau (May 4, 1526). The 
other side made an alliance at Dessau, 
and thus began the division between the 
Catholic and Protestant States of Ger- 


man 
uther's teachings had already taken 
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effect among the people. Many monks 
renounced their orders and their vows. 
Carlstadt, Luther’s friend, raised a mob 
at Wittenberg and destroyed the altars 
and i of Christ and the saints. 
The same was done elsewhere. Infant 
baptism was rejected at Zwickau, where 
Nicholas Storch organised a society that 
developed into the Anabaptists. These 
attracted Oarlstadt and other prominent 
Lutherans, and great excesses were com- 
mitted by them at Wittenberg. Luther 
took alarm, and leaving Wartburg reached 
Wittenberg on Good Friday, 1522. 
All through Easter week he harangued 
his followers and condemned their vio- 
lence. More monks left their convents, 
took wives, and recruited the Lutheran 
. The teaching of human irrespon- 
sibility for sin and disregard of all au- 
thority took effect among the masses. 
The peasants rose in rebellion against 
their lords, burned convents, and stormed 
the castles of the nobles, Thomas Mün- 
zer took the lead, preaching human 
equality. Luther himself was compelled 
to preach against those whom his doc- 
trines had aroused, and he urged the 
nobles to slay without mercy these chil- 
dren of the devil.” His advice was taken 
and it is estimated that a hundred thou- 
sand peasants were slain in the “ Peas- 
ants’ War.” 
Luther called Henry VIII. the 
“ crowned ass, liar, varlet, idiot, snivel- 
ling sophist, and swine of the Thomist 
herd.” The learned Erasmus was also 
drawn into the controversy inst 
Luther, and was answered in similar 
strain. Luther had now thrown off his 
monk's habit, and on June 13, 1526, he 
married Katharina von Bora, an ex-nun 
of Nimptschen, in Saxony. He had been 
already famed for his free life even among 
his own followers, and this final step 
brought great ridicule on the Reformer. 
“It was thought,” wrote Erasmus, “ that 
Luther was the hero of a tragedy; but 
for my part I regard him as playing the 
chief in a comedy that has ended, 
like all comedies, in a marriage.” 
Luther's adherents had become so 
numerous that he found it necessary to 
stematise a form of faith and of eccle- 
siastical government for them in lieu of 
that which he had taught them to reject. 
A synod was called at Homburg by 
Philip of Hesse (October 1526). It was 
there 9 85 to adopt a synodal constitu- 
tion which pave each congregation com- 
plete control over its own ecclesiastical 
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discipline. This plan, with some modifi- 
cations to secure outward uniformity, 
was adopted in the Lutheran States. 
Preachers were appointed by a commis- 
sion of ecclesiastics and laymen. The 
established ecclesiastical fo tions were 
abolished, and the head of the State was 
made the supreme authority within the 
State on matters of Church government. 
To educate the rising generation in his 
doctrines Luther published a larger and 
a smaller catechism to be used in the 
schools (1529). These measures brought 
the Lutherans closer together, and at the 
Diet of Spires, held in 1526, the J.utheran 
States presented a bold and organised 
front in the persons of their princes. The 
emperor was at war and consequently not 
in a position to enforce any demands, 
The Diet, accordingly, at the dictate of 
the Lutherans, recognised, until the meet- 
ing of an cecumenical council, the right of 
each State to act for itself in regard to 
religious matters. The Diet assembled 
again at Spires in 1529 to determine reli- 
gious difficulties and take measures against 
the Turks. The conditions proposed by 
the Catholic princes were moderate 
enough, but the Lutherans solemnly 
protested against them, whence the 
name of Protestants (April 19, 1529). 
They claimed to be the exclusive heirs 
of the true religion, the only members of 
the one saving Church of Jesus Christ, 
and pronounced the Mass an idolatrous 
act of worship which should not be 
tolerated. 

Disputes arose among the Lutherans 
themselves concerning the Eucharist. 
Luther denied the Oatholic doctrine of 
transubstantiation, and denied also 
Zwingli’s figurative interpretation of the 
words “ This is my body.” He invented 
the theory of consubstantiation. A con- 
ference was held at Marburg (October 1, 
1529) to settle the dispute, but it onl 
served to widen the dissension, and mani- 
fest the absurdity of Luther’s claim to 
free interpretation of the Scriptures. 

A Diet was held at Augsburg (June 
1530), at which the emperor Charles V. 
presided. ‘The Emperor demanded a 
written confession of faith from the Pro- 
testant princes and a list of the practices 
of which they complained. Hence origi- 
nated what is known as the Augsbur 
Confession, or Symbol of Faith, whic 
was drawn up by Melanchthon and suf- 
fered subsequent ch Luther fully 
approved of it. The Confession was an 
embodiment of Luther's teachings in a 
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partially disguised form, and among the 
pretended abuses were Communion under 
one kind, private Masses, clerical celibacy, 
confession,and the ecclesiastical bierarchy. 
The Catholic theologians drew up a Con- 
futation of the Confession, which met the 
approval of the emperor and of the Catho- 
lic princes, and the Protestants were 
ordered to renounce their errors and re- 
turn to the ancient faith. A hopeless 
attempt to bring about unity was made, 
but frustrated by Luther and his more 
resolute followers. The Zwinglian cities 
drew up a Confession of their own, and 
Zwingli himself another of his own. 
The emperor put an end to the profitless 
discussion, giving the Protestants till 
the 15th of the following April to deter- 
mine on their course. 

The Protestant princes met at Smal- 
kald on Christmas Day, 1530, and there 
entered on an offensive and defensive 
alliance, known as the League of Smal- 
kald (March 29, 1531), to bind them for 
seven years. Both Luther and Melan- 
chthon now authorised the use of arms for 
the maintenance of Protestantism. The 
emperor, needing the Protestant alliance, 
entered into negotiations with them, 
conceding at Nürnberg (July 23, 1632) 
that until the assembly of a general 
council no action should be taken 
against the Protestants, but that every- 
thing should remain as it was. This is 
known as the Peace of Niirnberg. 

Clement VII. died in 1534, and was 
succeeded by Paul III., who was anxious 
to convene a council, that the Protestants 
might attend. But they rejected all 
overtures. The League of Smalkald was 
renewed (1535) for ten years. In 1534 
Luther completed his translation of the 
whole Bible, and in 1537 issued the Arti- 
cles of Smalkald, which were accepted 
by the League, and which embodied a 


irit of deep hostility to the Catholic 
Church. “ ay God fill you with hatred 
of the Pope!” was his parting benedic- 


tion to the League, and thenceforth the 
a refused to attend any council of 
the Church. 


The Swiss joined the Protestant 
League in 1588, and the elector of 
Brandendurg in 1539. The duchy of 
Saxony also joined, and Lutber con- 
tinued to inflame the minds of puc 
and peuple against the Catholic Church 
and the council, The emperor summoned 
another religious conference, which finally 
met at Worms (January 14, 1541). It 
resulted in nothing. A Diet was next 
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called at Ratisbon (April 5), which proved 
equally ineffectual. 

The Anabaptists, supposed to have 
been crushed in ci Peasants War, now 
rose up again and a ed in Münster 
under John of farden and others. Poly- 
gamy was introduced, and riot of every 

ind reigned, until the city, after a siege 
of eighteen months, was taken by storm 
(June 25, 1535) and the leaders executed 
with extreme cruelty. Philip of Hease, 
who had been married sixteen years, and, 
with his wife living, was a notorious free- 
liver, asked Luther to authorise him to 
m a second wife. After much besi- 
tation the Reformer, fearful of losing 
Philip's assistance, granted the requisite 
authorisation “ in order to provide for the 
welfare of his body and soul, and to bring 
greater glory to God.” 

Lutheranism now began to be intruded 
into various places by force of arms. 
Luther saw the seeds of religious dissolu- 
tion already at work. His health was 
broken and his spirit, save as inst 
Rome. He entertained grave doubts 
about the efficacy of his work. The re- 
form he saw to be a reform downwards. 
Public morals were at a lower grade than 
they had been before. Since we 
to preach our doctrine,” he said in his 
pulpit at Wittenberg in 1532, “ the world 

as grown daily worse, more impious, 
9 more oe a oe 15 now beset 
ons o s, and, while enjoyi 
the full light of the Gospel, are’ caine 
avaricious, more impure and repulsive, 
than of old under the Papacy. Peasants, 
burghers, and nobles—men of all degrees, 
the highest as well as the lowest—are all 
ae ape to avarice an drunkenness, 
gluttony, and impurity, iven over to 
meful ae 91 abominable pas- 
sions.” “Let us from this Sodom,” 
5 W to 5 in 1545, and quitted 
itten in disgust, only returning at 
the demand of the elector aa of the uni- 
versity. At Eisleben he died shortly 
after delivering a moet violent sermon 
against the Jews. 

Owing to the wars, scandals, and dis- 
turbances of the time Lutheranism spread 
rapidly over many of the German States 
and cities, being im upon some by 
force of arms. Albert of denburg 
introduced it into Prussia, and at his death 
in 1568 Lutheranism was the predominant 
religion in his domain of West Prussia. 
It readily made its way into Silesia, where 
the Lutherans soon q am 
themselves on doctrinal matters. It 
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entered more slowly into Poland, and 
after a severe struggle its progress was 
stayed by the exertions of some holy and 
zealous prelates and the coming of the 
Jesuits. It made more rapid advances in 
Livonia, Courland, Esthonia, Hungary, 
and lvania, though in Hungary it 
was supplanted by Calvinism. In Sweden 
it was established by Gustavus Vasa, and 
soon into Denmark, Norway, and 
Iceland. The same causes were at work 
everywhere to favour its p : cor- 
ruption of public morals, wealth of the 
Church, scandals among the clergy, greed 
of gain on the part of the princes, nobles, 
and people. After the first flush of con- 
quest Lutheranism never made any ad- 
vance in territory. It remained stationary 
or receded in favour of Catholicity. “ The 
geographical frontier between the two 
religions,” says Macaulay, “ has continued 
to run almost precisely where it ran at the 
close of the Thirty ears’ War; nor has 
Protestantism given sny proofs of that 
‘expansive power’ which has been ascribed 
to it; and again: We think it a most 
remarkable fact that no Christian nation 
which did not adopt the principles of the 
Reformation before the end of the six- 
teenth century should have adopted 
them.“ It is estimated that there are 
about 40,000,000 Lutherans in the world, 
20,000,000 of these being Germans. Re- 
cent reports show that only a small mi- 
nority of these are communicants, The 
masses of the Lutheran population in 
Germany no longer attend church. Lu- 
theranism was “fret introduced into the 
North American colonies by a colony of 
Swedes about 1630, the first church bei 
built in 1687. To-day Lutherans ra 
about fourth in numerical order among 
the Protestant denominations of the 
United States. The number of their 
communicants is rated at 738,302 for the 
year 1882. This would represent a Lu- 
theran population of from three to four 
millions. . 
LYONS, COUNCILS or. I. The 
first General Council of Lyons ended the 
long strife between the emperor Frederic 
II. and the Church. The emperor, who 
was educated under Innocent III., was a 
man of extraordinary abilities and of a 
wide culture, most unusual in that age. 
He wasa t statesman, he fostered the 
schools of Palermo and Naples, encouraged 
the study of Arabic, philosophy and 
mathematics, and set in his own person 
an example of taste in Italian literature. 
Unhappily, he had a superstitious belief 
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in astrology, he was charged with grave 
immorality, his temper was cruel and 
despotic, and his word could not be 
trusted. He had been crowned emperor 
in 1220, and his differences with the 
Church, which had begun under the gentle 
Pope Honorius III., broke out into open 
war under Gregory IX., in whom Frede- 
ric met an antagonist as determined as 
himself. In 1227, the Pope excommuni- 
cated the emperor for constantly deferring 
a crusade which he had promised to under- 
take. The latter replied by seizing Rome 
and driving out the Pope. When he did 
go to Jerusalem, he was still excommuni- 
cate; he showed that he had undertaken 
the crusade purely from political motives ; 
stories were circulated of his contemptu- 
ous speeches in the Holy City, which 
ained for him the reputation of an un- 
iever; and it was not till 1230 that 
he was absolved from excommunication. 
In 1289 he again incurred excommunica- 
tion for his attack on the Lombards, and 
for setting his natural son Enzio on the 
throne of Sardinia, a fief of the Church. 
He seized the States of the Church, and 
in the midst of the strife Gregory IX. 
died. Celestine IV. reigned only for a 
few days, and the Holy See was vacant 
for two years. In 1243, Innocent IV., a 
former friend of Frederic's, was elected 
Pope. The new Pope refused to absolve 
Frederic except on conditions which the 
emperor would not accept. Frederic 
promoted sedition and tumult in Rome, 
and by occupying all roads, bridges, and 
harbours, cut the Pope off from intercourse 
with the rest of the world. In this ex- 
tremity, the Pope fled from Sutri by 
Civita Vecchia and Genoa to Lyons, 
whither, on January 3, 1245, he sum- 
moned all kings, princes and prelates to 
a general council. 

The Byzantine emperor, Baldwin II., 
the Latin Patriarchs of Oonstantinople, 
Antioch, and Aquileia, and 140 bishops, 
besides cardinals, were present at the con- 
sultation previous to the council, while 
the famous jurist Taddeo di Suessa, de- 
fended the cause of his master, Frederic. 
At the first session (June 28, 1245), in the 
cathedral church of St. John, the Pope, 
in a long speech, enlarged on the five 
wounds of Christendom—viz. the sins of 
the higher and lower clergy, the supremacy 
of the infidels in the Holy d, the straits 
of the Latin emperor in Constantinople, 
the excesses of the Tartars in Hungary 
and the neighbouring countries, the op- 
pression of the Ohurch by the emperor 
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Frederic. He accused the emperor of 
perjury, sacrilege, and heresy; of immo- 
rality; of maintaining an understanding 
with the Saracens; of friendship with the 
Sultan of Babylon. In the third session 
-various decrees were passed on elections 
to benefices, contributions to be levied for 
the Holy Land and the Latin Empire in 
the East, and for help against the Tartars ; 
on the abuse of Church censures, &c. &c. 
Again Taddeo sought to exculpate his 
master, and, failing in this, he protested 
against the proceedings of the council, 
denied that it was cecumenical, though 
there were now 250 bishops present, and 
appealed to a future Pope and true gene- 
ral council. The Pope, at the council's 
request, solemnly renewed the sentence of 
excommunication against Frederic, de- 
posed him from his office, and absolved his 
subjects from allegiance, authorised a new 
election to the empire, excommunicated 
all who should serve him, whether as 
7 0 5 or king, and promised that the 
Holy See would provide for Sicily. The 
bishops dashed their candles to the ground, 
in token of assent, and set their seals to 
the instrument of excommunication. 

In ]246, the electors who took the 
ecclesiastical side raised Henry Respi of 
Thiiringen, and after his death, in 1247, 
William of Holland, nephew of the Duke 
of Brabant, to the royal dignity. Frede- 
ric had still a considerable following, 
but his son Conrad had been defeated at 
Frankfort in 1246, and he himself met 
with a decided reverse before Parma, in 
1248. In 1250, he died in Apulia, 56 
years of age. He had made his confession 
to his friend the archbishop of Palermo, 
wa aa 5 to s au 

Pope „ who was eager 
for a new pals ened the Second 
Council of Lyons (the Fourteenth General 
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Council) in May 1274. James I. of Arra- 
gon, the Latin Patriarchs of Constanti- 
nople and Antioch, ambassadors from 
England, France, Germany, and Sicily, 
500 bishops, besides other prelates, met 
in the cathedral church. St. Thomas of 
Aquin died on his way to the council ; 
St. Buonaventure was actually present, 
and died before it was over. A tax was 
imposed on ecclesiastical benefices in 
favour of the East. On June 24 the Greek 
ambassadors arrived, and in the Mass on 
the feast of St. Peter and St. Paul the 
Gospel and Creed were sung in Greek as 
well as in Latin, the clause Filioque ” 
being repeated three times. In the fourth 
session, July 6, the documents from the 
Greek emperor, Michael Palseologus, from 
the heir to his throne and from their 
prelates were publicly read, the emperor's 
representative swore that his master re- 
nounced the schism and returned to the 
obedience of the Pope. The union thus 
effected was scarcely more than nominal, 
and certainly was of short duration, but 
it led to an important definition by the 
council—viz. that “the Holy Ghost pro- 
ceeds eternally from the Father and the 
Son,” “as from one priuciple ” and “ by a 
single spiration.” An important measure 
was passed to te and accelerate 
Papal elections. The cardinals were to 
assemble in the town where the last Pope 
died, ten days after his decease; they 
were to be strictly secluded “in conclave ” 
from the outer world; their rations were 
to be diminished after the first three days 
and diminished yet further after eight 
days, if their business still remained to be 
done. Other decretals (collected in the 
“Sextus Decretalium ”) were published by 
the Pope, partly during, partly after, the 
council. (Hefele, “ Concilien.”) 
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MACABEES, FEAST OF. [See 
SAINTS. } 

MACEDONIANS (called also Pneu- 
matomachs). Heretics who denied that the 
Holy Ghost was God, equal to and con- 
substantial with Father and Son. Mace- 
donius was a Semiarian and bishop of 
Constantinople till his deposition by the 
Acacians, who were pronounced Arians 
in 360. After his deposition, his influence 


| Nicomedia. 
of the party, and from him they were 


brought the Trinitarian controversy into a 
new stage. Oonfessing that the Son was 
like the Father in substance, he held that 
the Holy Ghost was a creature, like the 
angels, and a servant of the Father and 
the Son. He was joined by several of the 
Semiarian leaders, Eustathius of Sebaste, 
Eleusius of Cyzicus, and Marathonius of 
is last was a chief support 
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sometimes called Marathonians. The 
doctrine, owing partly to the strict life of 
its apostles, was widely accepted, not 
only in Constantinople, but also in all 
Thrace, Bithynia, and the ah area 

rovinces. nder Julian, the Mace- 

onians held synods especially at Zele in 
Pontus. They were condemned in a 
Roman synod under Pope Damasus in 
374, at a great Illyrian synod in 375, and 
finally in the Second General Council in 
381. In 383, Theodosius prohibited all 
exercise of their religion. (Hefele, Con- 
cil.” vols. i. ii.) 

MAGISTERIUM or THs 
CHURCH, [See CHUROEH or CHRIS r.] 

MAJOR ORDERS. The superior 
ranks of the sacred ministry bishops, 
priests, deacons, and subdeacons—are said 
to have major orders. Before the thir- 
teenth century the subdiaconate was one 
of the minor orders. 

MAWNICHEES. Mani or Manes, the 
founder of this sect, was born at Babylon 
about the beginning of the third century. 
From the religion of the Persians he 
derived the doctrine of the two principles, 
and from Gnostic sects the notion of the 
hatefulness of matter. He and his fol- 

‘lowers must not be regarded as Christians 
5 into heresy, but as heathens who 

opted so much of Christian ideas as 
suited their purpose. Mani was an 
Oriental philosopher; the notion of a 
moral fall, and a personal conviction of 
sin, on which Christianity is built up, 
were repugnant to him. In his view the 
soul of man suffered, not from a weak and 
corrupt will, but from contact with 
matter. Whatever evils the soul allows 
itself to commit are on this view physical, 
not moral—miseries, not sins. Again, 
the restorative energy must be looked for, 
not in a religion which reforms the will, 
and after it the whole nature, but in an 
enlightening philosophy, which reduces 
the contaminating contact with matter 
to a minimum. According to Mani, 
“ two systems stood eternally opposed— 
God with the kingdom of light and the 
seons [see GwNostics], and Satan with 
his kingdom of darkness and the de- 
mons.”' Light is the animating principle 
in all nature; and all beings are higher 
or lower according to the measure of 
their participation in the light. Woman 
is the gift of the demons, who impel men 
to propagate their kind in order that 
emancipation from matter and darkness 
may nevercome tothem. The ideal light- 

1 Mohler, i. 316. 
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clad soul is the Redeemer, or Christ, who 
descended from heaven in what was a 
body only in appearance, to teach men to 
bridle and extirpate their desires, so that 
they may return to their true home, the 
kingdom of light. The sect observed 
three seals (st y—the seal of the 
mouth, the of the hands, and the seal 
of the bosom. By the first they were 
forbidden to eat meat or eggs, or to drink 
wine or milk; by the second, to kill any 
animal or tear in pieces any plant; by 
the third, to marry, or at least to have 
offspring. The members were divided 
into the “elect ” and the “hearers ;” the 
former were expected to observe the 
Manicheean doctrine strictly; from the 
latter less was required. They could 
gather plants and prepare them for food, 
and when so prepared, the “ elect” took 
them from their hands, The Manichees 
rejected the Old Testament altogether, 
and while accepting the New Testament 
put aside such passages as did not suit 
them on the pretence that they were in- 
terpolated. ey regarded Mani as the 
Paraclete promised by Christ, and had a 
hierarchy imitated from that of the 
Catholic Church. The sect became 
numerous in the East, flourished in North 
Africa, and even spread to several countries 
of Southern Europe. The promises of 
light, wisdom, and enfranchisement which 
they held out to their disciples seduced 
for a time the powerful mind of St. 
Augustine. Everyone knows how he 
shook himeelf free from them, and wrote 
eloquent treatises against them. Several 
Christian emperors, down to and includ- 
ing Justinian, published edicts against 
them, and little is heard of Manicheeism 
after the sixth century, although the dis- 
tinctive doctrines of the sect reappear 
among the Paulicians, the Cathar, the 
Albigenses, the Bogomiles, and other 
medi val heretics. (Möhler, Kirchen- 
geschichte.“) 

MANIPLE. An ornamental vest- 
ment worn by subdeacons and by clergy 
of higher orders at Mass. It hangs from 
the left arm below the elbow (Gavantus 
says above the elbow, but he is corrected 
by Meratus), and is fastened by strings 
or pins. It is of the same colour and 
material as the chasuble. Priests put it 
on before Mass after the girdle. Bishops 
do not take it till they have said the Con- 
fiteor at the foot of the altar. It is sup- 
posed to symbolise penance and sorrow, 
and the prayer which the priest is directed 
in the Missal to say as he puts it on 
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alludes to this signification. “ Beit mine, 
O Lord, to bear the maniple of weeping 
and sorrow, that I may receive with joy 
the reward of toil.” And the prayer said 
by the bishop is much the same. Liturgi- 
cal writers also see in the maniple a 
symbol of the cords with which ist 
was bound on his capture. 

Many writers, following Cardinal 
Bona, have thought that they could trace 
the mention of the maniple to Gregory 
the Great, who wrote to John of Ravenna 
because the clergy of that see had 
to use , which, up to that time, 
had been peculiar to Roman ecclesiastics. 
It has been shown, however, by Binterein 
that the mappule were not maniples but 

rtable baldacchins. The mosaic of St. 

italis at Ravenna (sixth century) repre- 
sents the bishop and clergy without 
maniples, and it is not till the eighth and 
ninth centuries that any trace of the 
maniple is found. It was originally a 
handkerchief (hence the name pulus) 
used for removing perspiration and the 
moisture of the eyes. Mabillon quotes 
from a document of the year 781, in which 
“ five maniples” are named along with 
other vestments. In 889, Bishop Riculf, 
of Soissons, required each church to have 
at least two girdles and as many clean 
maniples (“totidem nitidas manipulas ”). 
In the tenth century, Bishop Ratherius 
forbade anyone to say Mass without 
amice, alb, stole, “fanone et planeta.” The 
planeta is the chasuble ; the fano (Goth. 
Sana, allied to the Greek mjvos and the 
Latin , and the same word as the 
modern German Fahne) is the maniple ; 
hantfan or hantvan being the translation 
of manipulus or manipula in medio val 
vocabularies. 

The following are the principal changes 
which have occurred in the form and use 
of the maniple. Originally, as has been 
said, it was a mere handkerchief, used 
indeed at Mass, but then for ordi 

urposes. But it was richly ornamented. 

hus in 908, Adalbero, bishop of Augs- 
burg, offered a maniple worked with gold 
at the shrine of St. Gallus. In the 
Basilica of St. Ambrose at Milan there 
are four figures of saints, constructed in 
835, with ornamental maniples on their 
left arms, much like Gothic maniples of a 
much later date. Hefele gives a figure 
(belonging to the ninth century) of a 
priest with little bellson his maniple, in 
imitation doubtless of the bells on the 
coat of the Jewish High Priest. But 
even as late as 1100 Ivo of Chartres | 


MANTELLETTA 
mentions the use of the maniple for wi 
ing the eyes, and it was only ually 
that the maniple became entirely of stiff 


material, The paves in the Missal, as 
we have seen, still alludes to the old and 
simple use. 


Again, in 1100 a Council of Poitiers 
restricted the use of the maniple to sub- 
deacons, and such is the present custom. 
But only a little before the council Lan- 
franc of the maniple as common! 
worn by monks, even if laymen. 
statute of the Church of 3 (1287) 
directs that the maniple should be two 
feet long, which is much more than its 
present | . Moreover, since the 
chasuble used to cover the entire body, 
the priest did not put on the maniple till 
the chasuble was raised after the Confiteor 
and his arm left free. A memory of the 
old state of things is preserved by bishops 
at their Mass. (Gavantus, with Merati’s 
notes. Hefele, “ Beitriige.”) 

Pte searches In the Oa aioa Se 
arlemagne ting ony (Ba- 
luze, i. 183, dotad by Stubbs in “ Oonst. 
Hist.,” i. 228) it is ordered that for ev 
church a house with enclosed yard (curtis 
and two mansi of land shall be provided. 
Here and in many other places the word 
seems to signi 7 merely a measure of land, 
and is probably equivalent to bovata or 
ox-gang, the quantity of land—usuall 
about twelve acres— which could be tilled 
with one ox. Gradually the meaning of 
the word ch , till it came to signi 
“a house with land attached to it,” a 
residence. Thus in an agreement made 
in 1219 between the bishop of Lincoln 
and the abbot of St. Albans,' it is stipu- 
lated that the vicar of Leighton shall 
have a “ mansus competens” along with 
the small tithes and other advan 
As used by Matthew Paris in his Life of 
Abbot Paul, who lived soon after the Con- 
uest, (“terra trium mansuum cum toti- 
em hortis ), the expression seems to be 
passing from its earlier into its later 
meaning.“ In the Chronicle of Brompton 
(fl. 1200) the term is used simply for 
mansion or residence.® 

MANTELLETTA. A vestment 
made of silk or woollen stuff, open but 
fastened in front, reaching almost to the 
knees, without sleeves but with openings 
for the arms and with a low collar round 
the neck. It is worn by cardinals, bishops, 
abbots, and the “ prelati” of the Roman 

1 Matt. Paris (Wats), p. 130. 
3 1b. p. 50. 
8 Twys. X Script. 918. 
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Court, as well at ra 55 san the 

ivilege is gran the Pope. It is 
kad to cover the sA so that bisho 
wear it only when they are out of their 
dioceses, the uncovered rochet being the 
sign of jurisdiction. The mantellette of 
cardinals are of three colours — viz., red, 
violet, and rose-coloured (rosaceo); those of 
a bishop are always of the same hue. 
(Moroni, “ Dizionario istorico.”) 


MARCIONITSH. 

MARONITES. 
much dispute on the origin of the name, but 
the following is probably the true account. 
Maro, a Syrian monk, contemporary 
with St. Chrysostom, settled on Mount 
Lebanon, and after his death a monastery, 
called after him the monastery of St. 
Maro, was founded between Apamea and 
Emesa, on the Orontes. A monk belong- 
ing to this house, and known as John 
Maro, was named bishop of Botrys in 
676 by Macarius, Patriarch of Antioch, 
who was afterwards deposed as a Mono- 
thelite by the Sixth General Council. John 
Maro thus became the spiritual and tem- 

ral head of the Christian population on 
Mount Lebanon, and contended success- 
fully both against Saracens and Melchites. 
On the destruction of the old monastery 
of St. Maro by the Imperialists, another 
was founded at Kefr-Nay, in the district 
of Botrys, and thither the head of St. 
Maro was brought. Partly from the John 
Maro who died in 707, partly from St. 
Maro, the patron of the monastery, the 
Monothelite Christians on Mount Lebanon 
were called Maronites. 

In 1182 a Latin Patriarch of Antioch 
united them to the Catholic Church. A 
schism was caused through Greek influence, 
and a Maronite Patriarch fellaway. But 
the rent was healed in 1216, and ever 
since the Maronites have been stedfast 
Catholics. Originally the Maronites 
acknowledged their Patriarch as civil 
ruler, but after a brief space they were 
governed on a feudal system by an Emir 
chosen by the aristocratic families, and he 
in turn nominated the Sheiks. In 1842 
an arrangement was made by which the 

vernment of the Lebanon was divided 
between two Emirs, one chosen by the 
Maronites, another by the Druses, the 
former having a Druse, the latter a 
Maronite, assessor. The terrible massacres 
of Maronites by the Druses in 1860 
(16,000 Maronites were alain, 100,000 
were driven from their homes) led to fresh 
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changes. The Lebanon was placed under 
one re nominated by the Turks; 
feudal rights were abolished, but each 
nation has its own Sheiks. In 1865 the 
number of Maronites was about 150,000. 

The Patriarch is chosen by the bishops, 
the Pope confirming and sending the 

ium. He is subject to Prop a. 

e oppone and consecrates the bishops. 
He alone consecrates the holy oils and 
chrism. No translation from Syriac into 
Arabic can be made without his approval. 
Every three years he must summon the 
bishops to a synod. His title (conferred 
b ander IV. in 1254) is Patriarch 
of Antioch, and he always adds the name 
of Peter to his own. income consists 
of 100,000 piastres derived from three 
monasteries, with about 100,000 more from 
a poll-tax levied on all adult Maronites, 
a tax of five piastres each levied from the 
priests, tithes, and a subsidy from bishops 
and religious houses. 

Metropolitan is a mere title of honour. 
Formerly the faithful of each diocese re- 
commended a candidate for a vacant 
bishopric. Since 1736 the Patriarch has 
nominated with the advice of his bisho 
and also of the clergy and nobles of ihe 
vacant diocese. The bishops alone give 
the sacrament of Oonfirmation. There 
are also titular bishops, two of whom are 
the Patriarch’s vicars, another administers 
his diocese, another is his agent at Rome, 
&c. The diocesan bishops are supported 
by lands belonging to the diocese, reserves 
in the taxes and tithes collected for the 
Patriarch, and stole fees. Since 1736 
there have been only nine bishoprics, 
counting that of the Patriarch, of which 
Beyrout, Tripolis, Aleppo, Damascua, 
Baalbek, Sidon, Cyprus are archiepis- 
copal, Byblus (the Patriarchs bisho 
iO , and Eden episcopal sees. The arch- 
deacon, æconomus, , es or bardut, 
archpriest and chorepiscopus are the 
officials of the diocese. 

The parish-priests, usually married, 
are chosen by the people. There are 
300 gales es, 500 secular priests. The 
parish-priest is allowed to till land, and 
his income consists in offerings of corn, 
oil, silk, &c., and stole fees. There are 
three lower or minor orders—viz., psaltist, 
reader and subdeacon, three greater or 
higher, deacon, priest, bishop. The ton- 
sure is given before the minor orders. 
There are three general and several dio- 
cesan seminaries, the latter of recent 
mpa There is also a Maronite coll 
at Rome. Education is given in Arabic, 
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the vulgar, and in Syriac, the liturgical, 
lan , and also of course in the theo- 
logical sciences. 

The Maronite religious follow the rule 
of St. Antony. Down to 1757 there were 
only two congregations, one of St. Isaias, 
another of St. Antony or St. Elisæus. The 
statutes of both co rations were 
approved by Clement XII. But in 1770 

ement XIV. approved the subdivision of 
the latter congregation into that of Aleppo 
and that of the Baladites or “ natives ” 


belonging to Mount Lebanon. ‘These 
Baladites are chiefly laymen. Each of 
the three congregations has a general 


superior, chosen for three years and inde- 
pendent of the Patriarch, and a procurator 
at Rome. There are (or were in 1865) 
about 1,000 lay brothers and 600 Fathers. 
Fourteen monasteries belong to the con- 
gregation of St. Isaias, four to that of 
Aleppo, nineteen to that of the Baladites. 
There are seven nunneries of the strict 
observance, There are also many irre- 
gular monasteries and nunneries where 
the rule is less strict, and the superior 
must belong to the founder’s pa In 
one convent of Maronite nuns, a Western 
rule, that of the Visitation, is observed. 
MARRIAGE. I. The Nature of 
Marriage as such.—Marriage is a natural 
contract between man and woman, which 
Christ has raised to the dignity of a 
sacrament. Heathen may be, and are, 
united in true marriage, and their union is 
of course a lawful one, sanctioned and 
blessed by God Himself, who is the author 
of nature as well as of grace. But it is 
only among baptised or that the con- 
tract of marriage is blessed and sanctified 
in such a manner as to become a means 
of conferring grace, so that we must dis- 
tinguish between marriage in itself or ac- 
cording to the natural law on the one 
hand and the sacrament of marriage on 
the other. Theologians commonly give 
the following definition of marriage taken 
from the Master of the Sentences. It is 
‘‘viri mulierisque conjunctio maritalis 
inter legitimas personas individuam vite 
societatem retinens.” It is “conjunctio 
viri et mulieris”—+.e. the union of man 
and woman, the persons between whom 
the contract is formed; it is“ maritalis ” 
—t.e. it implies the giving to each power 
over the person of the other, and 80 is dis- 
tinct from the union of friend with friend, 
man with man in business, and the like; 
it is “inter legitimas personas —i. e. be- 
tween those who are not absolutely pre- 
vented by lawful impediment from con- 
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tracting such an union; “ individuam 
vitæ societatem retinens,” it binds them 
to an undivided and indissoluble partner- 
ship daring life, and so is distinct from 
such unhallowed unions as are contracted 
for a time or may be ended at will. If 
we add, “gratiam conjugibus conferen- 
dam significans”—+.e. being an (efficacious) 
sign of grace to be wed on the 
porone contracting—we have the full 
efinition of marriage as a sacrament. Of 
course, the definition gives the bare essen- 
tials of marriage, for it ought to include 
the most perfect union of heart and soul, 
sympathy and interest. 
o points in the above definition 
may cause some difficulty, since it as- 
sumes that even in the law of nature a 
man can only have one wife (and of course 
a woman only one husband), and further 
that by the same law the marriage tie 
lasts till death. 
With regard to the former point, poly- 
my, according to St. Thomas (“ Suppl.” 
v. 1), does not absolutely destroy the 
end of marriage, for it is possible that a 
man with several wives should protect 
them and provide for the education of his 
children. And therefore (as many theo- 
logians suppose, from the time of the 
Deluge) God allowed the Patriarchs and 
others, whether Jews or heathen, to have 
more wives than one. But polygamy 
cruelly injures the perfect union of mar- 
riage ; it degrades man by sensuality and 
ex woman to the miseries of jealousy 
and neglect; it endangers the welfare of 
the children, and so may be justly atig- 
matised as contrary to the law of nature. 
Moreover, monogamy alone is contem- 
pore in the institution of marriage : 

en. i. 24, Therefore a man will leave 
his father and his mother and will cleave 
to his wife, and they shall be one flesh.” 
The legislation in Deut. xxv. 5 seg. appears 
to assume that monogamy was the rule 
among the Hebrews; so does the book of 
Proverbs throughout, and particularly the 
beautiful description of the good wife in 
ch. xxxi., and the same idea the 
noble poetry of Ps. cxxviii. (see also in 
the Deutero-canonical books, Tob. i. 11; 
Ecclus. xxvi. 1). It was not till A. p. 
1020 that a law of Rabbi Gershon ben 


1 The estimate of women is high through- 
out the Old Testament. We need only remind 
the reader of Mary the sister of Mes. De- 
borah, Anna. See also Prov. xiv. I; xviii. 22; 
xix. 14 (even xxi. 9, 19, are not really diffe- 
rent in spirit). The most unfavourable judg- 
ment is that of Eccles. vii. 28. 
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Judah in the Synod of Worms absolutely entrance of the grace into their hearts ? 
rohibited polygamy among the Western This is a question on which Catholics are 
ews. It was practised by the Jews of divided from Protestants, and which was 

Castile even in the fourteenth century, agitated among Catholics themselves late 

and still survives among the Jews of the even in the middle ages. St. Thomas 

East (Kalisch on Exodus, p. 370; on | (“Supp.” xlii. a. 8), though he assumes that 

Levit. p. 374). But our Lord Himself marriage is a sacrament of the new law, 

expounded and enforced the natural law | inquires whether it “confers grace,” and 

of marriage, and recalled men to the idea | mentions three Opinions: first, that it 
of marriage given in Genesis. It is worth does not do so at all, and this opinion he 

5 He quotes the Septuagint dismisses at once; next, that it confers 

text, which is more express in favour of fae only in the sense that it makes acts 

monogamy than the Hebrew: “And the two lawful that would otherwise be sins (this 
shall be one flesh.” (So also the Sama- | opinion he also rejects, but in a less sum- 

Titan Dre mn, “and there shall be mary way); and thirdly, that when 

from the two of them one flesh”; the “contracted in the faith of Christ,” it 

New Testament invariably, Mark x. 8; | confers grace to fulfil the duties of the 

1 Cor. vi. 16; Ephes. v. 31; and the | married state, and this opinion he accepts 

Vulgate. The Targum of Onkelos, on as “more probable.” It is plain that all 

the other hand, exactly follows the which the second opinion attributes to 

Hebrew.) opan, since Christ spoke | marriage may be truly said of marriage 

generally of all mankind and not simply | as a natural contract, and does not by any 

of those who were to be members of his | means amount to a confession that mar- 

Ohurch, theologians hold that He with- | riage is a Christian sacrament in the 

drew the former dispensation, and conse- | sense of the Council of Trent. What 

quently that polygamy is unlawful and a St. Thomas gives as the more probable 
violation of natural law even in heathen. | opinion is now an article of faith, for the 

(Billuart, De Matrimon.” diss. v. a. I.) | council (Sess. xxiv. De Sacram. Matr.), 

The same principles apply to the | after stating that Christ Himself merited 
second point of difficulty. oses, our | for us a grace which perfects the natural 

Lord declares, permitted divorce because | love of marriage and strengthens its in- 

of the hardness of men's hearts, i. e. to : dissoluble unity, solemnly defines (Can. 1) 

prevent greater evils; and in consequence that marriage is “truly and properly one 

of this dispensation it was perhaps lawful | of the seven sacraments of the evangelical 
for the heathen to imitate the example of law instituted by Christ.” 


the Jews in this respect also. But here, The same council speaks of Scripture 
too, Christ has recalled all mankind to the | as insinuating (innuit) this truth, and 
primitive institution. The apparent ex- | more can scarcely be said. One text, in- 
ception which our Lord makes will be | deed, as translated in our Douay Bible, 
considered below, and certain cases in | would certainly seem to settle the ques- 
which marriage may be really dissolved | tion—viz. Ephes. v. 31, 32, “For this 
have been explained in the article on cause shall a man leave his father and 
DIVORCE. mother, and shall adhere to his wife; and 
II. (a) The Sacrament of Marriage.— | they shall be two in one flesh. This is 

A sacrament is an outward sign, and no- | a great sacrament, but I speak in Christ 
body doubts that in marriage, as in all and in the Church.” But we venture to 
other contracts, some outward ah on the | think that this is not the true sense of 
part of the contracting parties is necessary. | the Vulgate, “Sacramentum hoc mag- 
hey must signify their consent to the , num est; ego autem dico in Christo et 
in ecclesia,” which exactly answers to 
the original Greek, except that “in 
Christo et in ecclesia” would be better 
rendered as in the old Latin of Tertullian 
us, the mysterious union between Christ (“ Contr, Marc.” v.18; “ De Anima,” 11), 
and the Church, which is his bride. But “in Christum et in ecclesiam.” “ Sacra- 
is it an efficacious sign of grace? That mentum need not mean a “sacrament ” 
is, is the contract of marriage accom- any more than the Greek pvornpiov which 
anied by sigus which not only betoken it represents, and to prove this we need 
ut necessarily, in consequence of Christ's not go beyond the text of the Vulgate 
institution, convey grace to all baptised | itself, which speaks of the“ sacramentum ” 
persons who do not wilfully impede the of godliness, 1 Tim. iii. 16; the “sacra- 

N N 


solemn obligation of living together as 
man and wile. It is plain, too, that mar- 
riage may be called a sacred sign, for it 


typifies, as St. Paul (ad Ephes. v.) assures | 
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mentum” of the seven stars; the“ sacra- 
mentum” of the woman and the beast, 
Apoc. i. 20; xvii. 7. Indeed, though the 
word “sacramentum ” occurs in fifteen 
other places of the Vulgate, it cannot 
possibly mean a sacrament in any one of 
them. We translate, accordingly, “ This 
mystery is t, but I speak with refer- 
ence to Christ and the Ohurch ”—that is, 
the words, For this cause shall a man 
leave,” &c., contain a hidden or mysterious 
sense,' in virtue of which St. Paul regards 
Adam’s words about the union between 
man and wife as a type or prophecy of 
the union between Christ and his Church. 
We have the authority of Estius for this 
interpretation, which is that generally 
adopted by modern scholars, and he 
denies that the ancients appealed to this 
text to prove marriage a sacrament. 

On the other hand, St. Cyril (“ Lib. 
ii. in Joann.”) says that Christ was present 
at the wedding in Cana of Galilee that He 
might sanctify the principle of man’s 
generation,“ drive away the old sadness 
of child-bearing,” “ give grace to those also 
who were to be born; and he quotes the 
words of St. Paul, “If any man is in 
Christ, he is a new creature; old things 
have passed away.” 

St. Augustine (“Tract. 9 in Joann.” 
cap. 2) holds similar la This 
theory, however credible in itsel certainly 
does not lie on the surface of St. Johns 
narrative. 

More may be made of 1 Tim. ii. 11 seq. 
Let a woman learn in quietness, in a 
subjection. But teaching Ido not permit 
to a woman, nor to have 5 over a 
man, but to be in quietness. For man 
was first formed, then Eve, and Adam 
was not deceived, but the woman being 
deceived hath fallen into transgression ; 
but she shall be saved through her child- 
bearing,“ if they continue in faith and 
love and sanctification with temperance.” 
St. Paul excludes women from the public 
ministry of the Church, and reserves that 
for men. But he assigns them another 
ministry instead. They are to save their 
own souls by the faithful discharge of 


1 The formula, “This is a great mystery,” 
isa common Rabbinical one, RD) NIT N. 
Bee Schocttgen, Hore, p. 783 seg., and the 
same Chaldee word for mystery is preserved 
in the Peshito rendering of the verse. 

2 Bishop Ellicott, ad loc., translates 
“through the child-bearing —i e. through the 
birth of Christ. It seems to us incredible that 
St. Paul, if he really meant this, should have 
expressed it by an allusion so obscure and 
abrupt. 
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their duties as wives, and to be the source 
of the Church’s increase, for it cannot 
subsist without marriage any more than 
without the sacrament of order. Women 
are to be the mothers of children, whom 
they are to tend and train for the service 
of Christ. And just as a special grace is 
given to those whom God calls to the 
priestly state, so is “ the state of marriage 
placed under the protection and blessing 
of a special grace, as being dedicated to 
the Church and subserving its continual 
growth and expansion.” Thus the inter- 
course of the sexes, which is apt to 
become a source of fearful corruption, 18 
blessed and sanctified, more even than m 
its primitive institution, and directed to 8 
still higher end, that of carrying on the 
Church's life on earth. The natural 
union is holy and beautiful : Christ per- 
fects the union of heart and soul 
makes it still more holy and beautiful by 
sacramental grace; and, hallowed by 
a sacrament, marriage becomes the perfect 
antitype of Christ’s union with his 
Church. He cleansed his Church that 
He might unite it to Himself. He sanc- 
tifies Christian man and woman in their 
union that it may be “a hallowed copy of 
his own union with ti Cha Serie 
eloquent passage in Döllinger, in “Firs 
te of the Church,” Engl. Transl. p. 361, 
362). 


e reader must remember that we 
do not allege this last passage as in an) 
way conclusive from a controversial point 
of view, though we do think it fits in well 
with the Catholic doctrine. Many au- 
thorities are alleged from tradition, one oF 
two of which we have already given 10 

eaking of the marriage at Cana. St 
A mbron. “De Abraham,” i. 7, says that 
he who is unfaithtul to the marriage bond 
“ undoes grace, and because he sins against 
God, therefore loses the share in 8 
venly mystery (sacraments cœlestis consor- 
tium amittit).” St. Augustine, “ De Bono 
Conjugali,” cap. 24, writes: “ The advan- 
tage of marriage among all nations § 
men lies in its being a cause of generation 
and a bond of chastity, but as concerns 
the people of God, also in the holiness of 
a sacrament (in sanctitate sacr . 
Here the distinction drawn between 
natural and Christian marriage, and still 
more the comparison made bet ween the 
“ sacramenta” of marriage and order, 
seem to warrant our rendering of “ sauc- 
titate sacramenti.” 

1 He says the “ sacramentum ordinationis ” 
remains in a cleric deposed for crime, and 
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(8) The Nature of the Sacramental 
Grace, §c.— Marriage, then, is a sacrament 
of the new law, and as such confers 
grace. The sacrament can only be re- 
ceived by those who have already received 
baptism, the gate of all the other sacra- 
ments; and marriage is not, like baptism 
and penance, instituted for the cleansing 
of sin, so that grace is conferred on those, 
and those only, who are at peace with 
God. Christians who are in mortal sin 
may contract a valid marriage, but they 
receive no grace, though they do receive 
the sacrament and therefore have a claim 
and title to the sacramental grace when 
they have amended their lives by sincere 
repentance, Christians, on the other 
hand, who contract marriage with due 
dispositions receive an increase of sancti- 
fying grace, and, besides, special graces 
which enable them to live in mutual 
and enduring affection, to bear with each 
other’s infirmities, to he faithful to each 
other in every thought, and to bring up the 
children whom may give them in his 
fear and love. They may go confidently 
to God for every help they need in that 
holy state to which He has deigned to 
call them, for He Himself has sealed their 
union by a great sacrament of the Gospel. 
Theologians are not agreed about the time 
when Christ instituted the sacrament. 
Some say at the wedding in Cana ; others 
when He abrogated the liberty of divorce 
(Matt. xix.); others in the great Forty 
Days after Easter. 

(y) If we ask, further, how this grace 
is conferred, or in other words who are 
the Ministers of the Sacrament, what are 
the words and other signs through which 
it is given, the answer is far from easy. 
It is evident that there must be a real 
consent to the marriage on both sides, 
otherwise there can be no contract and 
therefore no sacrament. But is the ex- 
pression of mutual consent enough? The 
great majority of mediæval theologians, 
though William of Paris is quoted on the 
other side, answered yes. They held that 
wherever baptised persons contracted 
marriage, they necessarily received the 
sacrament of marriage also. On this 
theory, the parties themselves are the 
ministers of the sacrament; the matter 


so the bond of marriage is only loosed by 
death. However, cap. 18 proves that St. Au- 
ustine did not use the word sacramentum ” 
n its precise modern sense, for he calls the 
polygamy of the Jews “sacramentum pluralium 
nuptiarum,” as typifying the multitude of con- 
verts to the Church. 
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consists in the words or other signs by 
which each gives him or herself over to 
the other; the form, which gives a deter- 
minate character to the matter, consists 
in the acceptation of this surrender by 
each of the contracting ies. Hence 
(apart from the positive enactments of 
Trent, for which see Clandestintty, under 
IMPEDIMENTS OF MARRIAGE), wherever 
Christians bind themselves by outward 
signs to live as man and wife, they receive 
the sacrament of marriage. No priest or 
religious ceremony of any kind is needed. 
A very different view was put forward in 
the sixteenth century by Melchior Canus 
(“ Loci Theol.” viii. 5). He held that 
the priest was the minister of the sacra- 
ment; the expressed consent to live as 
man and wife the matter; the words of 
the priest, “I join you in marriage,” or 
the like, the necessary form. A marriage 
not contracted in the face of the Church 
would, on this theory, be a true and valid 
marriage but not a sacrament. Theolo- 
gians and scholars of the greatest learning 
and highest reputation, Sylvius, Estius, 
Tournely, Juenin, Renaudot, &c. (see 
Billuart, De Matrim.” diss i. a. 6) em- 
braced 9 01 o mion. In 1885 . an 
a might be made wi t plausi- 
bee to the constant usage ef Christians 
from the earliest times, for they have 
always been required to celebrate marriage 
before the priest. Butit isto be observed 
that Tertullian (“ De Pudic.” 4), strong as 
bis language is against marriages not con- 
tracted before the Church, says that such 
unions “are in danger” (periclitantur) of 
being regarded as no better than concu- 
binage, which implies that they were not 
really so. Nor does he make any distinc- 
tion between the contract of marriage in 
Obristians and the sacrament, though it 
would have been much to his purpose 
could he have done so. Besides, the 
language of the Fathers quoted above 
points to a belief that Ohrist elevated the 
contract of marriage to a sacrament, not 
that He superadded the sacrament to 
marriage. Moreover, Denzinger (“Ritus 
Orientales,” tom. i. p. 152 seg.) shows 
that the Nestorians, who have retained 
the nuptial benediction from the Church 
and believe in the obligation of securing 
it, still consider that marriage, even as a 
sacred rite, may be performed by the par- 
ties themselves if the priest cannot be 
had ; and he quotes from Gregorius Dat- 
heviensis thin dictam, “Marriage is effected 
through consent expressed in words. but 
perfected and consummated by the priest’s 
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blessing and by cohabitation.” Now, at 
all events, the former of the two opinions 
iven is the only tenable one in the Church. 

ius 1X. in an allocution, September 27, 
1852, laid down the principle that there 
“can be no marriage among the faithful 
which is not at one and the same time a 
sacrament; and anong the condemned 
propositions of the Syllabus appended to 
the Encyclical “ Quanta Cura” of 1864, 
the sixty-fourth runs thus :—“ The sacra- 
ment of marriage is something accessory 
to and separable from the contract, and 
the sacrament itself depends simply on 
the nuptial benediction.” Whether, sup- 
posing a Christian (having obtained a 

ispensation to that effect) were to marry 
a person who is not baptised, the Chris- 
tian party would receive the sacrament 
as well as enter into the contract of mar- 
riage, is a matter on which theologians 
differ. Analogy seems to favour the 
affirmative opinion. 

(3) The- Conditions for the Validity of 

arriage are mostly identical with the 
conditions which determine the validity 
of contracts in general. The consent to 
the union must be mutual, voluntary, 
deliberate, and manifested by external 

igns. The signs of consent need not be 
verbal in order to make the marriage 
valid, though the rubric of the Ritual 
requires the consent to be expressed in 
that manner. The consent must be to 
actual marri then and there, not at 
some future time; for in the latter case 
we should haye engagement to marry or 
betrothal, not marriaye itself. Consent to 
marry if a certain condition in the past or 

resent be realised (e.y. “I take you N. 
or my wife, if you are the daughter of 
M. and N.”) suffices, supposing that the 
condition be fulfilled. Nay, it is generally 
held that if a condition be added de- 
pendent on future contingencies (e.g. “I 
take you N. for my wife, if your father 
will give you such and such a dowry”) 
the marriage mesa valid one without 
any renewal of the contract, whenever 
the condition becomes a reality. The 
condition appended, however, must not be 
contrary to the essence of i 9. 
a man cannot take a woman for his wife 
to have and hold just as long as he 
pleases. (See Gury, Theol. Moral.” De 
Matrimon. cap. iii.) 

III. Indsssolubility of Marriage. — The 
law of Israel (Deut. xxiv. 1) allowed a 
man to divorce his wife if she did not 
find grace in his eyes, because he found in 
her some shameful thing (937 NIY lite- 
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rally the “nakedness or shame of a 
thing; LXX, doynpov mpaypa; Vulg. 
aliquam fæditatem), and the woman was 
free at once to marry another man. The 
school of Shammai kept to the simple 
meaning of the text. Hillel thought any 
cause of offence sufficient for divorce— 
eg. ik a woman let the broth burn; 
while R. Akiva held that a man might 
divorce his wife if he found another 
woman handsomer. (See the quotation 
from“ Arbah Turim Nilchoth Gittin,” i. 
in McCaul, “Old Paths,” p. 189). The 
Pharisees tried to entangle Ghrist in these 
Rabbinical disputes when they asked 
Him if a man might put away his wifo 
“for any cause.” In Athens and in 
Rome under the Empire the liberty of 
divorce reached the furthest limits of 
Rabbinical licence. (For details see Döllin- 
ger, “Gentile and Jew,” Engl. Transl. 
vol. ii. p. 286 seg. p. 254 seg.) Our Lord, 
as we have already seen, condemned the 
Pharisaic immorality, annulled the Mosaic 
dispensation, and declared, Whosoever 
shall put away his wife, except for 
fornication, and 8 another, 
committeth adultery, and he who marrieth 
her when she is put away committeth 
adultery” (Matt. xix. 9). The Catholic 
understands our Lord to mean that 
the bond of marriage is alwaye, even 
when one of the wedded ies has 
proved unfaithful, indissoluble, and from 
the first Christ's declaration made the 
5 of Christians with regard to 

ivorce essentially and conspicuously 
different from those of their heathen and 
Jewish neighbours. Still it was only by 
degrees that the strict practice, or een 
the strict theory just stated, was a 
cepted in the Church. And before we 
enter on the interpretation of Christs 
words, we will give a sketch of the 
history of practice and opinion on the 
matter. 

Ohristian princes had of course to deal 
with the subject of divorce, but they 
not at once recast the old laws on 
Christian principles. Constantine, Theodo- 
sius the Younger, and Valentinian III. 
forbade divorce except on certain specit 
grounds; other emperers, like Anastasius 
> 497) and Justin (whose law was! 
orce till 900), permitted divorce by 
mutual consent, but no one emperor 
limited divorce to the single case of 
adultery. Chardon says that divorce (of 
course a vinculo) was allowed among tbe 
Ostrogoths in Spain till the thirteeuth 
century, in France under the first an 
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second dynasties, in Germany till the 
seventh century, in Britain till the tenth. 
(Chardon, “ Hist. des Sacrements,” tom. 
v. Mariage, ch. v.) 

It would be waste of labour to accu- 

mulate quotations from the Fathers in 
roof of their belief that divorce was un- 
awful except in the case of adultery. 
But it is very important to notice that 
the oldest tradition, both of the Greek 
and Latin Churches, regarded marriage as 
absol utely indissoluble. Thus the “ Pastor 
Hermes (lib. ii. Mand. iv. c. 1), Athen- 
agoras, “ Legat.” 33 (whose testimony, 
however, does not count for much, since 
he objected to second marri alto- 
gether), and Tertullian (“ De Monog.” 9), 
who speaks in this place, as the context 
shows, for the Catholic Church, teach this 
clearly and unequivocally. The principle 
is recognised in the Apostolic Canons 
ae 48, al. 47), by the Council of 

vira held at the beginning of the fourth 
centary, Canon 9 (which, however, only 
speaks of a woman who has left an un- 
faithful husband), and by other early 
authorities. 

However, the Eastern Christians, 
though not, as we have seen, in the ear- 
liest times, came to understand our Lord’s 
words as permitting a second marriage in 
the case of adultery, which was supposed 
to dissolve the marriage bond altogether. 
Such is the view and practice of the 
Greeks and Oriental sects at the present 
ay And even in certain parts of the 

est similar views prevailed for a time. 
nag ts rench synods (e.g. those of Vannes 
in and of Compiègne in 756) allow 
the husband of a wife who has been un- 
faithful to marry again in her life-time. 
Nay, the latter council permitted re- 
marriage in other cases: if a woman had 
a husband struck by lepr and got 
leave from him to marry another or $ a 
man had given his wife leave to go into a 
convent (Canons 16 and 19). Pope 
Gregory II., in a letter to St. Boniface 
in the year 726, recommended that the 
husband of a wife seized by sickness 
which prevented cohabitation should not 
marry again, but left him free to do so 

rovided he maintained his first wife. 
PQuoted by Hefele, “ Beiträge,” vol. ii. p. 
376.) At Florence the question of divorce 
was discussed between the Latins and 
Greeks, but after the Decree of Union; 
and we do not know what answers the 
Greeks gave on ihe matter. The Council 
of Trent confirmed the present doctrine 
and discipline which had long prevailed 
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in the West in the following words: 
“Tf any man say that the Church is in 
error because it has taught and teaches, 
following the doctrine of the Gospels and 
the A postles, that tbe bond of marriage can- 
not be dissolved because of the adultery of 
one or both parties, let him be anathema.” 
(Sess. xxiv. De Matrim. can. 5). The 
studious moderation of language here is 
obvious, for the canon does not directly 
require any doctrine to be accepted ; it 
only anathematises those who condemn a 
certain doctrine, and implies that this 
doctrine is taught by the Church and 
derived from Christ. It was the Venetian 
ambassadors who prevailed on the Fathers 
to draw up the canon in this indireet 
form, so as to avoid needless offence to the 
Greek subjects of Venice in Cyprus, 
Candia, Corfu, Zante, and Cephalonia. 
The canon was no doubt chiefly meant to 
stem the erroneous views of Lutherans 
and Calvinists on divorce. 

Our Lord’s utterances on the subject 
of divorce present some difficulty. In 
Mark x. 1], 123 Luke xvi. 18, He abso- 
lutely prohibits divorce: ‘ Whosoever 
shall put away his wife and marry 
another, committeth adultery against her ; 
and if a woman put away her husband 
and be married to another, she committeth 
adultery.” But in Matt. xix. 9, 10, there 
is a marked difference : “ Whosoever shall 
put away his wife, except for fornication, 
and marry another, committeth adultery ; 
and he who marrieth a woman put away, 
committeth adultery.” So also Matt. v. 
32. Protestant commentators understand 
our Lord to prohibit divorce except in the 
case of adultery, when the innocent party 
at least may marry again. Maldonatus, 
who acknowledges the difficulty of the 
text, takes the sense to be“ oever 
puts away his wife except for infidelity 
commits adultery, because of the danger 
of falling into licentiousness to which he 
unjustly exposes her, and so does he who 
in any case, even if his wife has proved 
unfaithful, marries another.” He takes 
St. Mark and St. Luke as explanatory 
of the obecure passage in St. Matthew. 
Subsequent scholars, we venture to think, 
have by no means improved on Maldon- 
atus. Hug, who is never to be mentioned 
without respect, ear that Christ 
first (in Matt. v. 32) forbade divorce 
except in case of adultery; then Matt. 
xix. 9, 10, forbade it altogether, the 
words “except for fornication” in the 
latter place being an interpolation—a 
suggestion perfectly arbitary and followed 
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by nobody. A well-known Catholic com- 
mentator, Schegg, interprets the words 
“for fornication ” (emè mopveia) to mean, 
“ because the man has found his marriage 
to be null because of some impediment, 
and so no marriage at all, but mere 
concubinage.” In this event there would 
be no occasion for or possibility of 
divorce. On Matt. v. 32 (maperròs Aóyov 
mopveias, save where fornication is the 
motive reason of the divorce) he thinks 
Christ took for granted that the adulteress 
would be put to death (according to Levit. 
xx. 10) and so leave her husband free, an 
hypothesis which is contradicted by the 
“ pericope of the adulteresa.” (John vii. 
3 geg.). Döllinger's elaborate theory given 
in the Appendix to his “ First Age of the 
Church is less ingenious than that of 
Hug, but scarcely less arbitrary. He 
urges that ropyevey can only refer to “ for- 
nication,” and cannot be used of sin com- 
mitted after ee but mopveia and 
sopvevey are used of adultery (1 Cor. 1; 
Amos vii. 17; Sir. xxiii. 33), so that 
we need not linger over Döllinger's con- 
tention (which has no historical basis, and 
is objectionable in every way) that ante- 
nuptial sin on the woman’s part annulled 
the union and left the man free, if he was 
unaware of it when he meant to contract 
marriage. 

IV. The Unity of Marriage.—The 
unlawfulness of polygamy in the common 
sense of the word follows from the 
declaration of Christ Himself, and there 
was no room fur further question on the 
matter. With regard to reiteration of 
marriage, St. Paul (l Cor. vii. 39, 40) 
distinctly asserts that a woman is free to 
marry on her husband’sdeath. Still there 
is a natural feeling against a second mar- 
riage, which Virgil expresses in the beau- 
tiful words he puts into Dido's mouth 
Ille meos, primus qui me sibi junxit, amores 
Abstulit ; ille habeat secum servetque sepulcro. 


And this feeling, of which there are 
many traces among the heathen, was yet 
more natural in Christians, who might 
well look to a continuance in a better 
world of the love which had begun and 


1 Döllinger objects to the instance from 
1 Cor. v. 1, because he says there is no Greek 
word for “incest,” so that the Apostle was 
obliped to use sopreia. Why wopveia rather 
than yoyeia? As to Amos vii. 17, “Thy wife 
will commit fornication in the city,” he urges 
that this defilement was not to be voluntary on 
the woman's part, and therefore was not adul- 
tery. This argument proves too much. If it 
was not adultery because not wilful, no more 
was it “ fornication.” 
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grown stronger year by year on earth. 
Moreover, the Apostle puts those who had 
married again at a certain disadvantage, 
for he excludes them (1 Tim. iii. 2; 
Titus i. 6) from the episcopate and 
priesthood. And the Church, though 
she held fast the lawfulness of second 
marriage and condemned the error of the 
Montanista (see Tertullian, “ De Monog.” 
“ Exhortat. Castitatis”), and of some 
Novatians (Concil. Nic. i. Canon 8), treated 
such unions with a certain disfavour. This 
aversion was much more strongly mani- 
fested in the East than in the West. 
Athenagoras (“ Legat.” 33) says 
Christians m not at all, or only 
once, since they look on second marriage 


as a “specious adultery” (evmperns 
egoti potyeia). Clement of exandria 


(“Strom.” iii. 1, p. 551, ed. Potter) 
simply repeats the apostolic injunction, 
“ But as to second marriage, if thou art 
on fire, says the Apostle, marry.” (In 
iii. 12, p. 551, he is referring to simulta- 
nevus bigamy.) Early in the fourth 
century we find Eastern councils showing 
strong disapproval of second marriage. 
Thus the Council of Neocæsarea (Canon 7 ) 
forbids priests to take part in the feasts of 
those who married a second time, and 
assumes that the latter must do ce. 
The Council of Ancyra (Canon 19) also 
takes this for granted, and the Council of 
Laodicea (Canon 1) only admits those 
who have marred again to com- 
munion after prayer and fasting. Basil 
treats this branch of Church discipline in 
great detail. For those who married a 
second time he prescribes, following 
ancient precedent, a penance of one year, 
and of several years for those who marry 
more than once. (See the references in 
Hefele, “ Concil.” i. p. 889; “ Beiträge,” 
i. p. 50 seq.) Basil's rigorism a 
decided influence on the later Greek 
church. A Council of Constantinople, in 
920, discouraged second, im penance 
for third. and excommunication for fourth 
marriage. Such is the discipline of the 
modern Greek church. At a second mar- 
riage the “ benediction of the crowns” is 
omitted, and “ propitiatory prayers” are 
said ; and although some concessions have 
been made with regard to the former 
ceremony, Leo Allatius testifies that it 
was still omitted in some parts of the 
Greek church as late as the seventeenth 
century. A fourth marriage is still abso- 
lutely prohibited." 

1 The Oriental sects (Copta, Jacobites, 
Armenians) are even stricter than the Greeks, 


we 
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The Latin Church has always been 
milder and more consistent. The “ Pastor 
Hermes” (lib. ii. Mandat. iv. 4) emphati- 
cally maintains that there is no sin in 
second marriage. St. Ambrose (“ De 
Viduis,” c. 11) contents himself with say- 
ing, “ We do not prohibit second mar- 
riages, but we do not approve marriages 
frequently reiterated.” Jerome's words 
are, I do not condemn those who m 
twice, three times, nay, if such a thing 
can be said, eight times (non damno 
digamos, imo et tregamos, et, si dict potest, 
octogamos),” but he shows his dislike for 
repeated marringe (Ep. lxvii. “ Apol. pro 
libris adv. Jovin.”). dekory III. advises 
Boniface, the Apostle of Germany, to 
prevent, if he can, people marrying more 
than twice, but he does not call such 
unions sinful. Nor did the Latin Church 
impose = penance for reiterated mar- 
riage. e do, indeed, find penance im- 
posed on those who married again in the 
penitential books of Theodore, who be- 
came archbishop of Canterbury in 668. 
But Theodore's view came from his Greek 
nationality ; and if Herardus, archbishop 
of Tours, speaks of third marriage, &c., 
as“ adultery,” this is probably to be ex- 
plained by the Greek influence which had 
spread from England to France. Any- 
how, this is the earliest trace of such 
rigorism in the West. 

The Latin Church, however, did ex- 
hibit one definite mark of disfavour for 
reiterated marriage. The “Corpus Juris” 
contains two decretals of Alexander III. 
and Urban III., forbidding priests to give 
the nuptial benediction in such cases. 
Durandus (died 1296) of the cus- 
tom in his time as different in different 

laces. The “Rituale Romanum” of 

aul V. (1605-1621) forbids the nuptial 
benediction, only tolerating the custom 
of giving it, when it already existed, if it 
was the man only who was being married 
again. The present Rubric permits the 
nuptial benediction except when the 
woman has been married before. 

V. Ceremonies of Marriage. From 
the earliest times and in all times Chris- 
tians have been wont to celebrate their 
Marriages in church, and to have them 
blessed by the priest; nor can they cele- 
brate them otherwise without sin, except 
in case of necessity. “It is fitting,” 
Ignatius writes (“ Ad Polycarp.” 5), “for 
men and women who marry to form this 
The Nestorians, however, are, as might have 


been expected, free from we spirit of strictness 
on this point. Denzinger, Rit. Orient. i. p. 180. 
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union with the approval of the bishop 
that their union may be according to 
God.” „What words can suffice,” Ter- 
tullian says (Ad Uxor.” ii. 9), “ to tell the 
happiness of that marriage which the 
Church unites, the oblation confirms, and 
the blessing seals, the angels announce, 
the Father acknowledges ! ” 

In the form approved for England the 
priest in surplice and white stole questions 
the man and woman as to their consent. 
Then each party expresses this consent at 
length and in the vulgar tongue, with 
joined hands:—“I N. take thee N. to 
my wedded wife, to have and to hold 
from this day forward, for better for 
worse, for richer for poorer, in sickness 
and in health, till death us do part, if 
Holy Church will it permit, and thereto I 

light thee my troth.” “I N. take thee 

to my wedded husband,” &c. W here- 
upon the priest, “I join you into mar- 
riage in the name of the Father, and the 
Son,” &c. The bridegroom then places 
gold and silver on a plate or on the book 
which he afterwards gives to the bride, 
and a ring which the priest sprinkles 
with holy water and blesses. The bride- 
groom takes the ring from the priest and 
gives the money to his wife, saying, 
7 With this ring I thee wed, this gold and 
silver I thee give, with this body I thee 
worship, and with all my worldly goods I 
thee endow”; then he puts the ring on 
the thumb of his wife’s left band, saying, 
“In the name of the Father”; on her 
second finger, saying, “and of the Son”; 
on her third finger, saying, “and of the 
Holy Ghost”; and on her fourth finger, 
where he leaves it, saying, Amen.” The 
nuptial mass is then celebrated ,and the 
priest gives the nuptial benediction after 
the Paternoster and again after the 
“Ite Missa.” Nothing can exceed the grace 
and tender beauty of these prayers of 
benediction. 

Many of these ceremonies belonged 
originally to the betrothal. [See Es- 
POUSALS.) The ring, or annulus pronubus, 
was used to plight troth before Christian 
time by the Romans, So again, espousing 
with gold and silver, called arrhe, cer- 
tainly existed among the Franks previous 
to their embracing Ohristianity,also among 
the Jews, whence it may have passed into 
the Greek ritual. The joining of hands 
(once accompanied by a kiss) is alluded 
to by Tertullian (“ De Virg. Veland.” 11). 
St. Isidore of Seville, quoted by Chardon, 
says the ring was put on the fourth finger 
of the left hand, because it contains a 
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vein immediately connected with the 
heart. This sage reason was the current 
one in the middle ages. 

The words of the priest, “ 
jungo” (“I join you into marriage”), 
are of comparatively recent origin. Any- 
one,” says Chardon (tom. v. “ Mariage,” 
ch. 2), “ may convince himself of this by 
looking through the extracts from ancient 
Sacramentaries and Missals published by 
Father Martene.” They are omitted, the 
same author continues, in a Pontifical of 
Sens (only) 300 years old, and they are 
wanting in the “Ordo ad faciendum 
¢ponsalia” reprinted by Mr. Maskell from 
a Sarum “Manuale” of 1543. On the 
other hand, two striking ceremonies men- 
tioned by Nicolas I. in his answer to the 
Bulgarians, and both older than Chris- 
tianity itself, are now unknown among us. 
These are the solemn veiling of the bride 
and the wearing of crowns by the married 
couple. The Greeks have kept this Jatter 
rite: indeed, “crowning” among them is a 
common word for the nuptial benediction. 
The marriage service according to the old 
English use of Sarum is substantially the 
same as the modern Roman one, but more 
elaborate. The couple stood at the 
church door till the man had placed the 
ring on the woman's hand (the right 
hand, by the way), and certain prayers 
had been said over them. Additional 
prayers were said over them at the altar 
steps: then, before Mass began, they were 

laced in the presbytery—“ that is to say, 

tween the choir and the altar” (rubric 
of Sarum Manual). The rubric of the 
Hereford Missal directs them to hold 
lights in their hands. The Nuptial Mass 
was “of the Trinity,” with prayers for 
the occasion. After the Sanctus, four 
clerics in surplices held a veil (pallium) 
over them while they lay prostrate, and 
the special benediction was given after 
the Fraction of the Host. At the Agnus 
Dei,” the pallium was removed, both rose, 
the bridegroom received the pax from the 
priest and kissed his wife. There is 
nothing in the Sarum Manual which 
answers to our nuptial prayer before the 
“Ite Missa est,” though the Hereford 
Missal gives a special form of benedic- 
tion with the chalice. After Mass, bread 
and wine, or some other liquor, were- 
blessed and tasted by the newly-married 
ouple. At night the priest blessed the 
nuptial couch. 

lt. must not be thought that these rites, 
even 80 far as they differ from those now 
in use, were in any way peculiarly 
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English. They occur almost exactly in 
the same order and form in a Ritual of 
Rennes and a Pontifical from the monas- 
tery of Leri, from which Chardon (loc. 
ctt.) gives copious extracts. But we can 
find no parallel for the placing of the ring 
on the bride’s right hand. 

In the Greek church the marriage 
service is known as dxoAovia roù ore . 
paros, the office of crowning. After the 
espousals, in which two rings, one of gold 
and another of silver, are placed on the 
altar and given by the priest to bride- 
groom and bride respectively, the persons 
to be married enter the church, preceded 
by the priest with the incense. After 
Psalm xxxi. and various prayers the priest 
puts a crown on the head of each with 
the words, “The servant of God N. 
crowns the servant of God N. in the 
name,” &c. There is no mention of Nup- 

ial Mass in the modern Greek Eucho- 
logies, and Greeks are usually married 
in the evening. From more ancient MSS., 
however, Goar found that the bridegroom 
and bride used to receive Communion 
from a particle of a Host previously con- 
secreted and placed in a chalice with 
ordinary wine. The offices of marriage 
among the other Orientals are given by 
Denzinger. * n 

MARTYR iprus, then páprup, 
which was e the Æolic form). 
A witness for Christ. In early times 
this title was given generally to those whu 
were distinguished witnesses for Christ, 
then to those who suffered for Him;' 
lastly, after the middle of the third cen- 
tury, the title was restricted to those who 
actually died for Him. The very first 
records of the Church which we possess 
tell us of the honours done to the martyrs. 
It was the martyrs who, first of all, were 
regarded as saints; the relics of the 
martyrs which were first revered ; to the 
martyrs that the first churches were 


1 Maprvs and the cognate words begin to 
assume their later technical sense in Acts xxii. ; 
Apoc. ii. 13. This technical sense is probably 
intended in Clem. Rom. 1, Ad. Cor. 5; certainly 
in Ignat. Ad Ephes.1; Mart. Polve. 19; Me- 
lito (apud Eueeb. H. E. iv. 26); Dionys. Co- 
rinth. (ib. ii. 25); Hegesippus (ib. ii. 28, iv. 22); 
Epist, Gall. (ib. v. 1, 2); Anon. Adv. Ca 
(ib. v. 16); Iren. i. 28, 1, &c.; though at the 
same time the words were also used 
mony which was not sealed by death. The 
epistle of the Martyrs of Vienne and Lyons 
just qucted distinguishes between confessors 
(o4cAover) and martyrs, but in Clement Alex. 

Strom. iv. 9, p. 596) and even in Cyprian the 
istinctiun is not observed. The Decian perse- 
cution tended to fix it. 


of testi- 
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dedicated. The name “martyrium ” 
(paprópıov), which at first meant the 
church built over a martyr’s remains, was 
given to churches generally, even if dedi- 
cated to saints who were not martyred, 
though this usage was partly justified 
by the fact that a church was not conse- 
crated till the relics of some martyr had 
been placed in it. 
Benedict XIV., in his work on 
“ Canonisation” (lib. iii. cap. 11 seg.), 
gives the modern law of the Church on 
the recognition of martyrdom with great 
fulness. He defines martyrdom as the 
“voluntary endurance of death for the 
faith or some other act of virtue relating 
to God.“ A martyr, he says, may die 
not only for the faith directly, but to 
preserve some virtue—e.g. justice, obe- 
dience, or the like, enjoined or counselled 
by the faith. He mentions the dispute 
among theologians whether a person who 
died for confessing the Immaculate C'on- 
ception of the Bleased Virgin, which in 
his time had not been defined, would be 
a martyr. He gives no decided opinion 
on the point, but says that “in other 
cases the safe rule is that one who dies 
for a question not yet defined by the 
Church dies in a cause insufficient for 
martyrdom.” Further, he explains that 
to be a martyr a man must actually die 
of his sufferings or else have endured 
ains which would have been his death 
ut for miraculous intervention. 
MARTYROLOGY. A list of martyrs 
and other saints, and the mysteries com- 
memorated on each day of the year, with 
brief notices of the life and death of the 
55 It 15 these brief notices which dis- 
tinguish a Martyrology from a mere calen- 
dar. It is read A A orders at Prime 
after the prayer “ Deus, qui ad principium.” 
It is followed by the versicle “ Precious in 
the sight of the Lord is the death of his 
eaints,” and by a petition for tbe inter- 
cession of the heavenly court; and these 
words are retained even in the secular 
office when the Martyrology is not actually 
recited. Mr. Maskell has collected many 
proofs that in England the Martyrology 
used to be said in the monastic chapter, 
not, like the office, in the choir. i 
custom, however, was in no way peculiar 
to England, as may be seen from the 
notes of Meratus on the subject (Pars. II. 
sect. v. cap. xxi.). After Prime, or some- 
times after Tierce, the monks adjourned to 
the chapter, heard the Martyrology and 
said the prayers which now form part of 
Prime, Deus, in adjutorium meunr”; 
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Dignare, Domine, die ista,” &c., before 
setting out to their daily labour. 

Gregory the Great speaks of a Martyr- 
ology used by the Roman Church in his 
day, but we do not know for certain 
what it was. A Martyrology attributed 
to Jerome is printed, e.g., in Vallarsi's 
edition of his works. It has undergone 
many revisions and later editions, It is 
quite possible that Jerome may have col- 
lected a Martyrology from the various 
calendars of the Church, and that the 
Martyrology which goes by his name, as 
we have it, is the corruption of a book 
used in St. Gregory’s time at Rome. The 
lesser Roman Martyrology was found at 
Ravenna by Ado, archbishop of Vienne, 
about 850. A third Martyrology is attri- 
buted (erroneously, Hefele says) to Bede, 
and the foundation of the work may 
sr come from him. All Western 

artyrologies are based on these three. 
We have Martyrologies from Florus, Ado, 
Usuard, in France; from Rabanus and 
Notker of St. Gall, in Germany. 

The Roman Martyrology mentioned, 
as we have seen, by Gregory the Great 
is mentioned again at the English Coun- 
cil of Cloveshoo. Such a work is of course 
subject to constant alterations from the 
addition of new feasts, &c. A revision 
of the Roman Martyrology was made b 
Baronius and other scholars in 1584. It 
was revised again under Urban VIII. 
(See Laemmer, “ De Mart. Rom.” Ratis- 
bonæ,! 1878.) 

MARY (Mapidn, DW). The object 

1 This scholar classifies Martyrologies thus: 

1) that attributed to Jerome; (2) Martyr. 

Parv. published by Rosweyd in 1613, and 
written in Rome about 740; (8) a genuine 
N of Bede, with interpolations from 
Florus of Lyons ; (4) that of Usuard, dedicated 
to Charles the Bald, used from the ninth cen- 
tury, not only in Benedictine houses, but 
throughout the West. In the fifteenth century 
no other was in use except in St. Peter's, and 
even there the Martyrology was but a transla- 
tion of Usuard. 

2 The nominative and vocative of Mary, 
the Mother of our Lord, is always Mapa 

Matt. xiii. 55 ; Luc. i. 27, 80, 34, 88, 89, 46, 
; ii. 84; Acts i. 14), the only exception 
being i. 19, where the reading is doubtful. 
Sometimes the genitive is Mapıáç ; sometimes it 
is indeclinable, as in Luc. ii. 5,16. The word 
Mapicp, or Mary, is of course identical with 
Miriam, the name of the sister of Moses. The 
meanings, “ bitterness” (from Heb. M), lady 


(from Chaldee and Syriac, & . , the same 
word which is familiar to all in Maranatha, 
“our Lord cometh,” 1 Cor. xvi. 22), must cer- 
tainly be abandoned on philological grounds, 
There can scarcely be a doubt that the deriva- 
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of this article is to sum up and justify 
the teaching and practice of the Catholic 
Church in her devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin. Catholics do not stand alone in 
this devotion, for the schismatic Greeks, 
and most of the ancient Oriental sects 
1 with Catholics in magnifying 

ary’s dignity and seeking her inter- 
cession. Protestants, on the otber hand, 
are all but unanimous in condemning the 
Church’s devotion, and have often de- 
nounced it as idolatrous. Some points 
which concern us here will be passed 
lightly over, because we have considered 
them elsewhere. The IMMACULATE Con- 
CEPTION is discussed in a special article. 
We have endeavoured to show (see 
Beatiric Vision) that Mary and the 
other saints already see God face to face ; 
we assume further that she and they are 
able to hear our prayers, reserving the 
treatment of that question to the article 


SAINTS. 

I. Mary in Seripture.— It may be 
fairly alleged that the Bible begins with 
Mary. When God cursed the serpent, He 
said, “ I will put enmity between thee 
and the woman, and between thy seed 
and her seed.” Of course those who 
think the serpent was only a serpent will 
see no prophecy or anything more than a 

rediction of the strife in Eastern lands 
between man and the serpent, his deadly 
and insidious foe, the serpent stealthily 
aiming at the man’s heel, the man aiming 
at the serpent’s head. But Protestants 
who believe, as the Apocalypse implies, 
that the serpent was the devil, and that 
our Lord is the promised “seed of the 
woman ” who was to crush the serpent’s 
head, are logically bound to understand 
the woman who is to be at enmity with 
the serpent as Mary. The woman and 
her seed are put close together—the 
“enmity” of the one is compared with 


tion generally accepted among scholars from 
mD to rebel,“ is correct; so that Mary,” 
N 0 


or Miriam“ = “rebellion.” The medieval 
notion that the word “ Mary” was connected 
with the Latin“ mare is curious. The last 
syllable “yam,” D’, does mean the sea. But 


how St. Bernard came to think Mary meant 
“ star of the sea, we cannot say (D? IND 


“light of the sea ?). No part of the word 
resembles any word for “star” in Hebrew, 
Syriac, Chaldec, or, so far as we are aware, in 
any language. It might easily (though, of 
course, quite wrongly) be taken to mean “ Lord 
of the sea,” and perhaps this led to the notion 
that it meant star, unless our suggestion in 
brackets be right. 
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that of the other, and to what woman is 
all this applicable except to Mary? She 
was the virgin ' (this is not the place to 
discuss the meaning of the word in the 
original) who was to bear a child, and 
that child was to be called Emmanuel, 
“God with us.” 

This prediction was fulfilled, and 
Mary received the highest dignity pos- 
sible to a mere creature. She was not 
indeed the mother of the Godhead, but 
she was the mother of God, for the 
simple reason that Christ her Son was 
God and man in one Person. True, her 
Son did not take his divine nature from 
her, any more than a son who is mere 
man receives his soul from-his mother. 
The soul is infused by God, but as body 
and soul are united in one human person, 
we reasonably speak of a woman as the 
mother of her son, not merely as the 
mother of a human body. Aad anting 
this, it is strange that sincere Christians 
should stumble on the language in which 
the Church speaks of Mary. She is 
exalted above the angels, for surely God's 
mother is nearer to Him than the ls 
who stand before the throne. From her 
Christ took the blood He was to shed 
for her and for us all. Moreover, whereas 
the two great dignities of virginity and 
maternity are, according to Gods ordinary 
law, incompatible, in Mary's case they 
were united. Joseph took unto him his 
wife, and he knew her not until she 
brought forth her first-born son: and he 
called his name Jesus” (Matt. i. 24, 26). 
We do not know where to find more 
beautiful or more impassioned language 
used by the Church about Mary than the 
words which occur in the “Common ” of 
the Breviary office: Holy and stainless 
virginity, with what praise to extol thee 
I do not know; He whom the heavens 
cannot contain was contained in thy 
bosom. Blessed art thou amongst 
women, and blessed is the fruit of thy 
womb.” Yet these words, strong as they 
are, simply state a primary tenet of the 
Christian faith. Her virginity, her 
divine maternity, her position as the sole 
parent of Him who had no man for his 


1 Too much is made by some Catholic 
writers of the article in the Hebrew of Is. vii. 14, 
“Behold the virgin with child and bringing 
forth a son.” Probably the virgin” means 
the virgin standing before the prophet in vision. 
Besides, the definite article is used in Hebrew 
where we should not employ it in English. See, 
eg. Num. xi. 27, lit. “the lad ran and told 

oses,” though this is the first mention of any 
lad (Ewald, Gram. § 277 a). 
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father—these are the deeply-laid foun- 
dations of Mary’s glory. 

But Mary was not merely the passive 
instrument of the Incarnation. By the 
free use of her own will she co-operated 
in our salvation, and was associated with 
her divine Son. It depended on her 
will whether or no the divine economy 
by which the Incarnation and our re- 
demption were accomplished was to be 
frustrated, as the first dispensation bad 
been by the disobedience of Adam and 
Eve. The account in Luc. i. 26-38, and 
especially Mary's question, How will 
this be, seing that I know not man?” 
are proof of the deliberate way in which 
Mary chose her part, and the freedom of 
the consent is expressed in her words, 
“ Behold the handmaid of the Lord, be 
it unto me according to thy word.“ And 
so her cousin, St. Elizabeth, acknow- 
ledges not only Mary’s dignity as the 
Mother of the Messias, Whence is this 
unto me that the mother of my Lord 
should come unto me?” but also Mary’s 
personal holiness and share in the work 
of our salvation. “ Blessed is she who 
believed, because” (or perhaps “ that ”) 
“there will be an accomplishment of the 
things spoken to her by the Lord” 
(Luc. i. 48-45). 

Mary maintains and exercises her 

ights and privileges as the mother of 
Christ throughout the Gospel history. It 
is she who bore the Light of light into 
the world in the stable at Bethlehem. 
She nourished at her breast and with a 
mother’s love that human life which her 
divine Son had condescended to take from 
her. He Himself has told us how grate- 
ful He is, how bountiful his reward for 
a cup of water given in his name. It 
was Mary’s privilege to minister to Him 
directly, and, first by herself, then in union 
with St. Joseph, actually to support 
Christ’s life during his early years. To 
her and to St. Joseph He, the Lord of 
all, “ was subject” (Luc. ii. 51). Not less 
but more “subject” than ordinary sons, 
because He was made under the law,” 
and came to give a perfect example of 
the way that the law which commands 
filial obedience should be kept. In her 
company Christ spent thirty out of the 
three and thirty years of his earthly 
sojourn. At her request He made the 
water wine, and so inau ted his public 
ministry and manifested his glory. hen 
pearly all the Apostles had fled she stood 
at the foot of his cross, suffering surely 
as no other mother ever suffered, and 
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drinking, as no other creature ever drank, 
the chalice of Christ’s Passion. 

There is no hint in Scripture of any 
sin or imperfection on Mary's part. No 
doubt our Lord, when she told Him at 
the wedding that there was no wine, 
answered, Woman, what is there to me 
and to thee : mine hour is not yet come ? ” 
(the translation is that of Dr. Westcott). 
The peer is confessedly a hard one. 
Possibly Christ may have meant that 
there was nothing in common between 
his divine and her human nature. She 
could not fathom the counsels of his 
omniscience. The hour of full triumph 
which she naturally and innocently de - 
sired had not come yet, was not to come 
till that hour which St. John again and 

in calls Christ's own (John vii. 30, 
viii. 20, xiii. 1), the hour of his weak- 
ness, his passion, and his death. 

Be this as it may, two things are 
certain. First, in the word woman (we 
quote the same distinguished Protestant 
scholar), there “ is not the least tinge of 
reproof or severity. The address is that 
of courteous respect, even of tenderness.” 
Next, Mary cannot possibly have been 
guilty of fault in asking, or rather suggest- 
ing, the very thing that Christ did. Nor 
does the New Testament ever imply that 
Mary ceased to be a virgin; on tho con- 
trary, it confirms, though it nowhere 
states, the Catholic dogma of her per- 
perna bel Sara We read of our Lord's 

rethren, but the same word is used in 
Genesis xiii. 8, xxix. 15, for the relation- 
anp between Abraham and Lot, Laban 
and Jacob, and yet we know that they 
were uncles and nephews, not brothers in 
the strict sense. Again, those who press 
the word “ brother ” against the virginity 
of Mary, must bə reminded that St. 
Joseph 1s called the “ Father” of Jesus, 
and that not only by those who knew no 
better, but by the Blessed Virgin herself, 
who knew all (Luc. ii. 48). The evan- 
a himself calls Joseph the Father of 

esus (Luc. ii. 33), and Mary and Joseph 
(Luc. ii. 41, 48) his “ parents,” and it is 
interesting and most instructive to note 
that later scribes have taken offence and 
altered the reading in each of the three 
cases. Another objection to the Oatholic 
doctrine is often drawn from the words 
of St. Matthew i. 25: Joseph “ knew 
not” his wife “till she brought forth a 
son” (the word first-born is wanting in 
the best MSS.); and of St. Luke ii. 7: 
Mary brought forth “her first-born 
son.” But St. Matthew's evident purpose 
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is to accentuate the fact that Mary was 
a virgin at Christ's birth; he asserts and 
implies nothing as to what happened 
afterwards. In St. Luke the prominent 
idea is the consecration of the first male 
child, and this ap from v. 28 of the 
same chapter, “ As it has been written in 
the law of the Lord, every male opening 
the womb shall be called holy to the 
Lord.” With him the first-begotten is 
equivalent to the “male opening the 
womb,”' and has nothing to do with 
subsequent children. St. John furnishes 
sitive evidence, urged, Bishop Light- 
boot writes, “with fatal effect,” against 
the view that Mary had other children 
than Jesus. Our Lord on the cross (John 
xix. 26, 27) commended his mother and 
St. John to each other's care. Why, if 
she had children of her own? Even 
Meyer admits that it will not suffice to 
say that Christ’s “brethren” did not 
believe in Him (John vii. 5), for “the 
y overcoming of this unbelief (Acts 
i. 14) could scarcely be concealed from ” 
Christ. And indeed it is inconceivable 
that Christ should appear to one of Mary’s 
supposed sons, that this son should be 
specially entrusted with the administration 
of the Mother Church of Jerusalem, that 
Mary herself should join in worship with 
her “ sons ” (Acts i. 14), and yet all the 
time live in the house and under the care 
of a comparative stranger. We may add 
that this interpretation of Scripture has 
approved itself, not only to Catholics and 
learned High Churchmen like Pearson 
and Mill, but also to recent Protestant 
scholars who cannot be suspected of undue 
bias in the matter—viz. to Westcott (see 
the Commentary on John, ad vii. 3, xix. 
26), and to Lightfoot (on Galatians, p. 
253). 

1 Not, of course, in so strict a sense as to 
exclude the integritas carnis post partum. 

2 It would require a treatise to give the 
reasons allered for the different views on the 
“ brethren of the Lord, because these reasons 
depend on a number of details, most of which 
must be given at length or not at all. Here 
we can do little more than state the views 
themselves, with the ores of their re- 
ception or rejection. (1) Helvidius, who 
lived at Rome, maintained, about 880, that 
these brethren ” were the sons of Joseph and 
Mary. This theory was supported about the 
same time by Bonosus, bishop of Sardica, and 
apparently also by Jovinian, a monk probably 
of Milan. It was condemned soon after it ap- 

, in Synods at Rome and Capua. It bas 
no support in antiquity, except perhaps from 
Tertull „and is regarded by all Catholic 
writers as heretical. ‘Thus Petavius calls it 
‘* detestable to Christian ears, and sacrilegious 
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Mary, then, was the Virgin Mother of 
God. She remained in perpetual virginity ; 


according to the judgment of the ancient 
Fathers; nay, heretical, since even general 
councils call Mary dei wapOevos (De Incarnat. 
xiv. 8). It has, however, been adopted by very 
many Protestants. (2) “Nearly all the 
Greeks,” according to Maldonatus, besides 
Hilary and Ambrose, held that the “brethren ” 
were sons of Joseph by a former marri and 
consequently that “ James, the brother of the 
Lord,” was a different person from James, the 
son of Alphseus, one of the twelve. In reality, as 
Lightfoot shows, this theory was common to all 
writers, Greek and Latin (except, of course, 
those who held the heretical view mentioned 
first), down to Jerome's time, and after his time 
to all Greek writers, except Chrysostom in his 
latest works and Theodoret.“ It is incorporated 
in the Greek offices, which distinguish between 
James, the Lord's brother, and Alpheus. 
Maldonatus (see Matt. xii. 46) rejects but does 
not censure this view. Petavius simply says it 
is “more probable that Joseph had not 
reviously married.” In modern times this 
ypothesis has found a powerful advocate in 
Bishop Lightfoot. This older opinion afforded 
a ready explanation of the term “brethren.” 
All who took Joseph for our Lord’s father 
would look on his sons by a former marriage as 
our Lord’s half-brothers, and speak of them as 
his “ brethren.” The use of the word is 
sible, but not nearly so natural, on the view 
to be mentioned next. At the same time it 
must be admitted that Catholic feeling, espe- 
cially during the last three centuries, has 
attached itself one to the virginity of St. 
Joseph, as most in keeping with his office as 
the guardian of our Lord and the Blessed Virgin. 
(83) Jerome advocated and to all ap ce 
started a third view—viz. that the “ brethren ” 
were suns of a sister of the Blessed Virgin also 
called Mary. The “brethren” of Jesus were 
James, Judas, Joseph, or Joses, and Simon 
Mark vi. 3). Now, of these, James, the 
ord’s brother, is said by St. Paul (Gal. i. 19; 
this interpretation, however, is doubtful) to 
have been an Apostle. But the only James in 
the apostolic lists whom St. Paul can mean and 
name here, is James the son of Alpheeus, James 
the son of Zebedee being dead long before the 
Apostle wrote (Acts xii. 2). Therefore, James 
the Lord’s brother was the son, not of Joseph, but 
Alpheus. But we can also ascertain the name 
of his mother, since in Matt. xxvii. 56; Marc. 
xv. 40, we read that Mary the mother of James 
and Joseph, and therefore the wife of 1 
was present at the crucifixion. This Mary is 
to be identified with Mary the wife of Clopas 
and the sister of the Blessed Virgin, who St. 
John says was present wy the cross (John 
xix. 25). It is very doubtful whether St. John 
means to say that the Blessed Virgin had a 
sister also called Mary (“his mother—and his 
mother’s sister, Mary of Clopas—and Mary 
Magdalene), or whether he mentions four 


* Theophylact’s opinion—viz. that Clopas 
dying childless, Joseph raised up children to 
him—is obviously only a modification of the 
common Greek theory. 
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she was associated with a closeness im- 
ible to other creatures in the work of 

er divine Son. She was faithful and 
obedient to her Son and Saviour at the 
first, faithful and obedient to the end. 
Scripture is silent about her later life and 
its close. But Christians believe that life 
here is a 5 for the better life to 
come, and from the greatness of Mary's 
work and dignity on earth, they learned 
to conceive her greatness in power in 
heaven, where her love is e perfect 
and she is for ever with her Son. Natu- 
rally, therefore, they came to discover in 
the A pocalypse—the one book of the New 
Testament which can hardly fail to have 
been written after Mary’s death—a picture 


of Mary in heaven. The only as 
says Cardinal Newman—(but see Wisdom 
ii. 28, 24)—“ Development,” p. 414— 


“ where the serpent is directly identified 
with the evil spirit occurs in the twelfth 
chapter of Revelation; now, it is ob- 
servable that the recognition, when made, 
is found in the course of a vision of ‘a 
woman clothed with the sun, and the 
moon under her ſeet: thus, two women 
are brought into contrast with each other. 
Moreover, as it is said in the Apocalypse, 
‘The dragon was wroth with the woman, 
and went about to make war with her 
seed,’ so it is prophesied in Genesis: ‘I 
will put enmity between thee and the 
woman, and between thy seed and her 
seed. He shall bruise 92 thy head, and 
thou shalt bruise () his heel.’ Also the 
enmity was to exist, not only between the 
serpent and the seed of the woman, but 
between the serpent and the woman her- 
self; and here, too, there is a co n- 
dence in the Apocalyptic vision.” ere 
is, then, “reason for thinking that this 
mystery at the close of the Scripture 
record answers to the mystery in the 


women at the foot of the cross (“his mother 
and his mother’s sister—Mary of Clopas and 
Mary Magdalene ”). Anyhow, Jerome’s theory 
is rendered still more plausible by the fact, for 
so it may be fairly regarded, that “ Alphæus ” 
aud “Clopas” (this is the true reading in 
John xix. 25; Cleophas,“ in Luc. xxiv. 18, is 
another name altogether) are two forms of 
the same Aramaic name “Chalpai” (pon): 
This view that our Lord's brethren were his 
cousins became the accepted one in the Latin 
Church, which in her Mass and office only recog- 
nises two Jameses, one the son of Zebedee, the 
other son of Alpheus, “ brother” of the Lord 
and bishop of Jerusalem. Among Protestants, 
Dr. Mill, of Cambridge, has defended it with 
great learning and ingenuity in a treatise 
entitled The Accounts of our Lord's Brethren 
in the N.T. vindicated (Cambridge: 1843.) 
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beginning of it, and that the woman 
mentioned in both passages is one and the 
same, and that she can be none other 
than” Mary. We need not be at a loss 
to imagine the way in which Mary exer- 
cises her great power in heaven. Once 
the body of Christ was entrusted to her 
care, surely in heaven she cannot fail to 
intercede for his mystical body—for all 
those who are her children because they 
are the brethren of her Son. And this 
Son is her Son still; He hears her prayers 
with filial love and tenderness, since—as 
the Scripture, and especially the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, assures us—Christ has 
carried his human nature to the right 
hand of the Majesty on high, and He 
cannot continue to be man if he has 
ceased to be a son. When Protestants 
assert that the relation of son and mother 
ceased to exist between Jesus and Mary 
when his earthly years were over, they 
thereby do away with all claim on our 

art to the human sympathy of Christ. 
Vet it is this human sympathy of his in 
heaven to which great prominence is given 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, and to 
which devout Protestants, who will not 
hear of devotion to Mary, cling as their 
comfort and stay. 

II. The Tradition of the Church on 
Devotion to Mary.—It would be vain to 
deny that devotion to the Blessed Virgin 
was far less prominent in ancient than in 
modern times, and we shall have occasion 
shortly to show how easily this difference 
may be explained. But it would be a 
gross mistake to suppose that Catholics 
at any time doubted her great place in 
the work of pong ane or ignored her 
dignity, as most Protestants do. The 
latter have alwaye, and almost univer- 
sally, shrunk from using the title“ Theo- 
tocos, or Mother of We believe 
we are not wrong when we say that the 
use of this expression would serve of itself 
to mark the person who employed it as a 
Catholic.’ Yet “it was familiar to Chris- 
tians from primitive times, and is used, 
among other writers, by Origen, Eusebius, 
St. Alstander: St. Athanasius, St. Am- 
brose, St. Gregory Nazianzen, St. Gregory 
Nyssen, and St. Nilus ” (Newman's De- 
velopment,” p. 145). Itis the universal 


1 Of course we 
count, and also t 1 
Church of England which studiously imitates 
Catholic phraseology. And even among these 
the popular use of the words Mother of God” 
i i i recent, if it exists even 


ut the Greeks, &c., out of 
t modern school in the 


is, we imagine, very 
now. 
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doctrine of the early Church that Mary 
was the second Eve (see IMMACULATE 
Conception). St. Irenæus says that 
“ Mary, being obedient, became, both to 
herself and to all mankind, the cause 
of salvation; that “the knot of Eve's 
disobedience was loosed by Mary's obe- 
dience;” that “what the Virgin Eve 
bound by unbelief, this the Virgin Mary 
unbound by faith;” that “as by a virgin 
the human race had been given over to 
death, by a virgin it is saved” (Iren. iii. 
22,4; v. 19, 1); thus absolutely excluding 
the common Protestant notion that Mary 
was merely a passive instrument in the 
Incarnation, to whom no special gratitude 
is due. Further, he says that “she was 
drawn to obey God, that of the Virgin 
Eve the Virgin Mary might become the 
advocate” (v. 19,1). In the last place, 
St. Irenæus ks of Mary as “ prophesy- 
ing for the Oburch ” when she uttered her 
“ Magnificat,” and it is certain that from 
the second century at latest 7 8 was 
taken as a type of the Church of Christ 
Thus, the “Virgin Mother” is a title 
iven to the Church in the letters written 
2 the Christians of Vienne and Lyons in 
the year 177 (see Euseb. “ H. E.” v. 1,45), 
and by Clem. Alex. (“ Psed.” 1, 6). And 
this language was adopted by Marcus, a 
Gnostic heretic of the same period, who 
made the Virgin hold the p of the 
Church in his symbolical system (Iren. i. 
15, 3). It is important to notice this, for 
it proves that when Catholics go to Ma 
as to their mother, a title and office whic 
also belong to the Church, their practice 
is consonant with the spirit of ancient 
Christianity. Nor, again, does it by any 
means follow that because the Fathers 


take the woman in Apoc. xii. 1 to repre-. 


sent the Church, we are really following 
an opposite interpretation if we believe 
the Tensed Virgin to be primarily and 
directly intended. 

We have two instances of Mary’s 
interposition from heaven in favour of 
Christians on earth, preserved from the 
scanty literature of the first three centuries. 
St. Gregory Nyssen, in the fourth age, re- 
lates that his namesake Gregory Thau- 
maturgus, in the third, was pondering 
theological doctrines shortly before he 
was made priest; that the Blessed Virgin 

1 Erasmus denied that any of the early 
Fathers understood the woman in Apoc. xii. to 
be the Bleased Virgin. The e quoted 
against him from St. Augustine bv Ballerini 


in his Sylloge of Documents on the Immaculate 
Conception is not regarded as genuine by the 
Benedictine editors. 
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appeared, and bade St. John disclose to 
the young man the * mystery of godliness,” 
and that St. John answered, that he was 
ready to comply in this matter with the 
wish of the Mother of the Lord, and 
enunciated s formula well turned and 
complete, and so vanished.” So, St. Gre- 
gory Nazianzen records an incident con- 
temporaneous with that just given—viz. 
that a Christian woman had recourse to 
Mary, and so obtained the conversion of a 
heathen who was trying to pervert her 
magic. (See Newman, “ Development,” 
pp. 415, 416.) We need not defend the 
truth of these sturies. True or false, they 
prove that in the fourth century devotion 
to the Mother of God was well established 
and already regarded as ancient; and in 
both instances the Blessed Virgin ap- 
p especially in that character of 
atroness or Paraclete, which St. Irenæus 
and other Fathers describe, and which 
the mediæval Church exhibits—a loving 
Mother with clients.” (Newman, ö.) 
But till the last part of the fourth 
century there were strong reasons which 
kept devotion to the Blessed Virgin in the 
background. There was the danger of 
scandal to the heathen, who, with their 
own inadequate notions of worship, might 
misconstrue the honour paid to Mary; 
and then there was the long struggle 
with Arianism, when the Church was 
contending for the very centre of the faith. 
When once the belief in the full Godhead 
of the Son had been fenced round by 
formal definition, when once it had been 
decided that no exaltation of the Son 
would suffice unless IIe was confessed to 
be the one eternal God, then there was 
no longer any danger of confusing Mary's 
honour with that of her Divine Son. “To 
honour Mary was not idolatry, unless the 
Arians, who had employed far higher 
language of Christ than Catholics have 
ever used of his Blessed Mother, were 
orthodox in their belief. Nay, it became 
clearer than ever that the belief in Mary 
was necessary to a right belief in Christ. 
Nestorius denied the unity of his Person. 
He allowed that God dwelt in Him, but 
not that the man Christ Jesus was God; 
and this was tantamount to denying the 
Incarnation altogether, and reducing the 
difference between Christ and his creatures 
to a matter of degree, since God dwells 
in the hearts of all the just. In order, 
therefore, to secure right faith in the 
manhood of the Eternal Son, the Church 
defined at Ephesus, what she had held 
everywhere and from the beginning, that 
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Mary is the Mother of God. Cardinal 
Newman cag Pe a catena of patris- 
tic pass “ Development,” p. 145 seg. 
on the Blessed Virgin, which date ree 
the conclusion of the main controversy 
with the Arians and the rise of that 
with Nestorius. Augustine will allow no 
question of sin to be raised when Mary 
is concerned. Antiochus calls her “ the 
Mother of Life, of Beauty, of Majesty,” 
“the Morning Star.” St. Proclus, “the 
Fair Bride of the Canticles,” the Stay 
of Believers,” “the Church's Diadem.” 
“ Let us make confession,” says an early 
writer, probably one of the Fathers of 
Ephesus, to God the Word, and to his 
Mother . . Hail, Mother, clad in Light! 
. . . Hail, all-undefiled Mother of Holi- 
ness! .. . With her is the fount of life, 
and breasts of the spiritual and guileless 
milk, from which to suck the sweetness 
we have even now earnestly run to her,” 
&c. We have only taken a few words 
here and there from Cardinal Newman's 
quotations, but surely we have done 
enough to show that the Church of the 
fifth century addressed the same language 
to Mary as the Church of the N 

It is true that the great Fathers St. 
Basil, St. Chrysostom, and St. Cyril of 
Alexandria, sometimes express themselves 
in a very different tone. Cardinal New- 
man has considered these passages in his 
“ Letter to Dr. Pusey” (“ bier of Angl.” 
vol. ii. p. 128), and we will only venture 
on one remark, It may sound paradoxical, 
but we believe it true, that these 
tend to confirm Catholic belief in Mary's 
A sanctity. Some great Father 

eges that the sword which was to 
pete Mary’s heart was doubt in her Son's 

ivinity which took possession of her 

soul beneath the cross, and again, that 
Christ reprehended his mother for some 
fault, of haste or the like, at the Marriage 
of Cana. We do not think any sober Pro- 
testant scholar would approve of such 
exegesis. And when individual Fathers 
argued in such a way, the Church was 
justified in disregarding their opinions, 
great saints and doctors though they 
were. Common sense, as well as the 
sense of the faithful, was against them, 
and bath had neither right nor power to 
arrest the stream of devotion to Mary. 
The stream grew, no doubt, in its course 
through the ages, but its source was in 
the Eternal Hills. 
. Evil, indeed, would this devotion be, 
if it diminished or obscured, ever so little, 
that supreme devotion to God, who is 
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over all, and to Jesus Christ whom He 
has sent. But one who dared to put 
Mary on an equality with God, or to deny 
that Christ is the one mediator between 
God and man ”—+.e, the sole author of 
our redemption, the beginner and the 
finisher of our faith—would, by that very 
fact, cease to be a Catholic. Every Catho- 
lic child is taught that Mass can be offered 
to God alone, and the obligution of hearing 
Mass every Sunday, the adoration paid to 
the Blessed Sacrament, &c., keep the 
supreme character of the worship due to 
God constantly before the mind. Weare ` 
far, of course, from any wish to defend 
exaggerated or imprudent language. One 
of the greatest of the Church’s theologians, 
among whose many virtues a tender de- 
votion to the mother of God was not the 
least, protests against extravagant and ill- 
founded Praise of Mary. This kind of 
idolatry,” be writes, secret, and, as 
Augustine says, natural to the human 
heart, is far removed from the grave cha- 
racter of theology that is, of heavenly 
wisdom.” And he quotes certain “ golden 
words ” of Gerson, also a devout client of 
Mary, in which he (Gerson) “restrains 
immoderate licence in setting forth the 

raises of the Blessed Virgin, and confines 
it within the limits of a sober and manly 
piety” (Petav. “De Incarnat.” xiv. 9). 
Admonitions to the same effect may be 
found in the work of another famous 
Catholic scholar—highly esteemed by 
Benedict XIV. and Clement XIV.— 
Muratori, ‘‘ De Moderamine Ingeniorum.” 
We would only urge that the effect of 
Catholic devotion to the Blessed Virgin 
must not be judged on à priori grounds 
but tested by experience. It is among 
Protestants who have repudiated this de- 
votion, not among Catholics, who have 
retained it, that imperfect and false ideas 
on the divinity of Christ have struck 
root. 

(There is a vast literature on this sub- 
ject. We would specially notice the 
chapters of Petavius, in his treatise on 
the Incarnation ;” Cardinal Newman, in 
his “ Development,” and “ Letter to Dr. 
Pusey;” Jesus, the Son of Mary,” by 
Mr. J. B. Morris—a work full, not only 
of recondite learning, but also of dee 
thought, and which, marred though it is 
by eccentricities, will well repay careful 
study ; and a short but masterly rationale 
of the doctrine and devotion in Father 
Ryders “ Oatholic Controversy.” 

MARY, FEASTS OF. nediet 
XIV., quoting a note of Mabillon on St. 
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Bernard, says that, even as late as the 
twelfth century, four feasts only of the 
Blessed Virgin were celebrated in the 
Church—those of the Purification, An- 
nunciation, Assumption, and Nativity. 
At present, the number of her feasts has 
risen to about twenty. An account has 
been given, in separate articles, of those 
which relate to events in the Blessed 
Virgin's history—viz. to her Conception, 
Nativity, Name, Presentation, usals, 
Annunciation, Visit to St. Elizabeth 
(Visitation), Purification (see CANDLE- 
mas), Dolours, and Assumption. There 
are other feasts which commemorate 
Mary’s interest in the Church militant on 
earth, and these will be mentioned here. 
(1) Feast of Mary the Help of Chris- 
tians, May 24—in the Supplement of the 
Breviary. The title “Help of Christians ” 
was added to the Litany of Loreto by 
Pius V. after the naval victory of Lepanto 
over the Turks. The feast was instituted 
by Pius VII., who attributed his deliver- 
ance from a captivity of five years at 
Savona and his return to Rome, out of 
which he had been twice driven by 
violence, to the intercession of the Blessed 


irgin. 

(2) Feast of “ The Blessed Virgin Mary 
of Mount Carmel. For the connection of 
the Carmelite order with the mountain of 
that name, see the article on the Oarmel- 
ites, and for the privileges attached to the 
Carmelite scapular, see Scaputars. The 
feast was approved for the Oarmelites by 
Sixtus V. in 1587. Paul V. inserted new 
lections in the office, which was revised 
by Bellarmin. Benedict XIII. extended 
the feast to the whole Church. 

(3) St. Mary of Snow (Dedicationis 
eccleste S. Mariæ ad Mives).— This church 
is sometimes called, from the Pope who is 
said to have founded it, the Liberian 
Basilica; the Sixtine Basilica, because Six- 
tus IIT. enlarged, or, as Tillemont thinks, 
founded it ; the Church of St. Mary of the 
Crib (B. Maria ad Presepe), because the 
relics of the crib in which, Christ is be- 
lieved to have been laid were brought 
there about the middle of the seventh 
century ; and, most commonly, the Church 
of St. Mary Major, a name given to it 
from the eighth century, because of ite 
magnificence and its rank as the second 
church of Christendom, the Lateran 
Church being the only one which takes 
precedence of it. The name ad nives 
given in the Martyrology and Breviary is 
due to the following story. John, a 
Roman patrician, and his wife, being 
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childless, wished to spend their fortune in 
honour of the Bleesed Virgin. She sig- 
nified to them and to Pope Liberius in 
dreams that she wished a church dedi- 
cated to her on the Esquiline Hill, and 
told them that the site would be marked 
out by snow. Next day it was found 
that the promised snow had actually 
fallen, though the month was A t 
and the heat intense. Benedict XIV ; 
collects all the evidence which can be 
produced for this miracle, his oldest 
authority being that of Pope Nicolas IV. 
in 1287. The lections ın the older 
Breviaries add that when Liberius began 
to dig the foundation, the earth opened 
of itself. 

(4) Our Lady of Mercy! (de Mercede), 
September 24.—The order of Our Lady of 
Ransom was founded by St. Peter No 
cus, St. Raymond of Pennafort, and 
James King of Arragon, with the object 
of freeing Christian captives from the 
Turks. Tue feast was approved first of 
all for the order itself, then extended to 
Spain, next to France, and lastly by 
Innocent XII. to the whole 9 

5) Feast of Our Lady of the Rosary, 
an Junday A October.—The victory of 
Lepanto was won by Don Juan of Austria, 
October 7, 1571, while the members of 
the Confraternity of the Rosary at Rome 
were making 7 supplication for the 
success of the Christian arms, and Pius V., 
then Pope, ordered that an annual com- 
memoration should be made of “St. Mary 
of Victory.” Gregory XIII. instituted 
the feast of Our Lady of the Rosary on 
the first Sunday in October for all 
churches with a chapel or altar dedicated 
to the Blessed Virgin under that title. 
Clement X. extended the feast to all the 
dominions of the Spanish king. The 
Emperor Leopold begged Innocent XII. 
to extend the feast to the whole Church, 
but the Pope died before he was able to 
do so. At last Clement XI., after another 
victory over the Turks had been obtained 
in 1710 by the Emperor Charles VI., and 
Corfu been freed from Turkish besiegers 
in the same year, made the feast of uni- 
versal observance. The lections of the 
Second Nocturn, which contain a history 
of the origin of the feast, were added under 
Benedict XIII. 

1 « Ransom would, of course, be the natural 
translation. But “Our Lady of Mercy” is the 
common rendering in our English Calendars ; 
and so in German, von der Barmhberzigheit.” 
And this appears to be correct, for, according 
to Dufresne, merces, in medieval Latin, is 
used for ‘‘ misericordia.” 
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(6) Patronage of the Blessed Virgin. 
Tho fonet was approved for Spain in 167 9, 
for the States of the Church by Benedict 
XIII., in order to celebrate the power of 
the Blessed Virgin’s intercession. It is 
now usually kept in churches which have 
permission to celebrate it on the second, 
not, as at first, on the third Sunday in 
November. Other feasts of the Blessed 
Virgin are celebrated by permission in 
certain parts of the Church. Such are 
the feasts of the Divine Maternity and of 
the Purity of the Blessed Virgin, kept on 
the second and third Sundays of October 
(both these feasts are observed in Eng- 
land); the Prodigies of the Blessed Virgin, 
kept at Rome and some other places on 
July 9; the Mother of the Divine Pastor, 
kept in Tuscany on the first Sunday in 
May by leave of Pius VII.; Our Lady of 
Consolation, on the first Sunday in July; 
Our Lady of Peace, on the fourth Sunda 
in October. (See “Manuale Decret. S. 
Rit. Cong.” No. 21389 a 

(7) The Feast of Our 8 Expecta- 
tion (Expectatio partus) should have been 
mentioned in a separate article. The 
Spanish Church used to keep the feast 
of the Annunciation on December 18, 
by a decree of a Council of Toledo in 
the seventh century. The object was to 
5 10 the ſeast falling in Holy or Easter 

eek. When the Spaniards adopted the 
Roman usage with regard to the Annun- 
ciation, they instituted the feast of the 
Expectation to replace their ald observance 
on December 18, and the latter feast 
was approved by ae! XIII. The 
Spaniards also call it the Feast of O, be- 
cause the first of the greater antiphons is 
said in the vespers of its vigil. It was 
extended to the Venetian territory in 
1695 and to the States of the Church by 
Benedict XIII. in 1725. It is kept in 
England, but is not a feast of the whole 
Church. (Chiefly from Benedict XIV., 
“ De Festis.”) 

MARY, FEAST OF THE NAMI. 
The real and supposed meanings of the 
name have been explained in the article 
on the Blessed Virgin. The feast of the 
Name arose at Cuenca, in Spain, and its 
local celebration was approved by the 
Pope in 1513. This permission was with- 
drawn by Pius V. and restored by Sixtus 
V. Originally, the feast seems to have 
been kept on September 22. Innocent 
XI., after the victory obtained against the 
Turks and the consequent relief of Vienna 
from siege in 1683, extended the feast and 
office to the whole Church, 
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MARY OFFICE OF SATURDAY. 
The office of the Blessed Virgin is said on 
all Saturdays, not, however, when a feast , 
of Nine Lessons falls on that day, not 
during Advent and Lent, on ember days, 
vigils, or ferias on which the lessons of a 

revious Sunday have to be said at Matins. 

n this office of the Blessed Virgin the 
twelve ferial psalms are said, and there are 
only three lessons, the last, however, being 
followed by the Te Deum. This rule was 
authorised by Urban II. at the Council of 
Clermont in 1096. The present office was 
composed and issued under Pius V. 
Clement VIII. revised it, and substituted 
a lesson from St. Jerome instead of the 
previous one from St. Epiphanius for the 
month of April. Mystical reasons are 
given by liturgical writers for this com- 
memoration of the Blessed Virgin on the 
Sabbath —ey. that the eternal Word 
rested in her. (Gavantus on the Rubrics 
of the Breviary.) 

MASS. e Catholic doctrine on the 
sacrifice of the Mass has been explained 
in the article EUCHARIST, the general 
history of the Roman under 
Lirurey, and the history of the com- 
ponent parts of the Mas under special 
articles, Canon, CoLLEct, INTROIT, 
KYRIE, and the like. Here we confine 
ourselves to matters of terminology and 
special regulation. 

(1) The word “ Mass. — About its 
meaning and derivation there is not the 
least room for reasonable doubt. Attempts 
have been made to find its origin in 
Hebrew. Asa (my) means to do, and 


sometimes to perform a sacred action, to 
sacrifice (like iepa péfev in Homer), and it 
was suggested that a noun, Misah (wp), 
might be derived from the verb, Such a 
formation is a sheer impossibility in He- 
brew, and cannot be thought of without 
a shudder. Maaseh (yr) is the proper 
“ Missah ” (MDY) 
does occur Deut. xvi. 10,! and an attempt 
was made to derive the Latin word from 
it, though the Hebrew word in question 
means “number,” “rate,” &c., and has 
nothing to do with sacrifice. It only 
occurs once, and if the Church had wished 
to adopt a Hebrew word for “ sacrifice,” 
she would havechosen, we may be very sure, 
one of the numerous Hebrew words which 
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a word which does mesn “ free-will offer- 
ing,” and the Vulgate rendering, “ oblationem 
spontaneam manus tuas,” is probably the inno- 
cent cause of confusion. 
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occur times without number in the Old 
Testament, and one of which, “ corban,” 
occurs in the New (Marc. vii. 11; cf. Matt. 
XXvii. 6), and is frequently used in the Pe- 
shito or chief Syriac version for “sacrifice.” 
Besides, if the early Church had adopted 
the word from the Hebrew, as it did adopt 
other Hebrew words, such as Hosanna,” 
“ Amen,” “Alleluia,” “Sabaoth,” we should 
find some trace of it in the Greek and Orien- 
tal churches. We should expect to find it 
above all in Syriac, a language closely 
allied to Hebrew, and which les in its 
New Testament version three words for 
sacrifice as close to the corresponding 
Hebrew words as, e.g., the French homme 
is to homo. But no trace of “ Mass” can 
be found except in Latin, and the lan- 
guages which are daughters of Latin. 

ere and there we find pigga in Greek, 
but in such a way as shows at once that 
it is merely a Latin word written in Greek 
letters. Thus the“ Chronicon Paschale,” 
written about 600, describes Justinian as 
dismissing the officers of the palaces and 
bidding them keep their houses. The 
words are ral F dr D evOews pioccas rois 
rod waXariov, cal Aéyet rois v , 
Ar dure, éxagtros M t roy ole 
abrob—“ and straight way he gave their dis- 
missals to the officials of the palace and 
said to the senators, Go away: let each 
keep his house.“ The word piecas is here 
clearly taken from the Latin, just as“ Pala- 
tium is. We are ashamed to linger 80 
long over such a question, but unhappily 
the class of people who think that any 
word can be derived from any other word 
a little like it is not yet extinct. 

The word “ Missa,” then, is of purely 
Latin origin and comes from “ mittere,” 
tosend. St. Thomas (III. T 4, ad 9)' 
8 among other explanations that 
nis ma RG aina sent to God; 
and a similar explanation—viz. that 
‘ Missa ” means the sending or offering u 
of the sacrifice to God—has been defend 
with t learning in recent times by a 
158 at Würzburg, the late Hermann 

üller, in a treatise on“ Missa: the Origin 
and Meaning of the Name” (“ Missa, 
Ursprung und Bedeutung der Benennung, 
Wertheim, 1873). This writer proves 
that mittere is sometimes used by 
classical writers in connection with“ in- 
feriæ,” the sacrifices of the dead. But 
this is not enough to explain why the 


1 Müller (p. 87) quotes Peter of Clugny 
(lib. ii. Mirac. 28) “ Sacrificium offerimus, 
quod et usu jam veteri tracto nomine, quia Deo 
mittitur, Missam vocamus.” 
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Church adopted an obscure and scarcely 
intelligible word for “sacrifice,” when plain 
and familiar terms, “ sacrificium,” “ obla- 
tio,” &c., were at hand. Moreover, the 
history of the word is adverse to any theory 
which connects it with the notion of sacri- 
fice. We may then dismiss this account 
also and give the accepted explanation. 

Missa is only another form of mis- 
sio,“ “dismissal.” A instance of a 
similar form is supplied by “repulsa ” (= 
“ repulsio ”) in the line of Horace, Virtus 
repulse nescia sordid ;” and many more 
examples present themselves from the Latin 
of a later period “ ascensa for ascensio,” 
“ collecta ” for “collectio,” “ confessa for 
“ confessio,” and last of all“ remissa for 
“ remissio,” &c. About the year 500 A vitus 
of Vienne, writing to the Burgundian king 
Gundobald (Ep. 1, Migne, lix. p. 186), who 
wished for an explanation of the words 
“non missum facitis” in the old Latin ver- 
sion of Marc. vii. 11, 12, says that in 
churches and law-courts Misa fieri pro- 
nuntiatur, cum populus ab observatione 
dimittitur” (“dismissal is announced when 
the people are let free from ee atten- 
dance). This derivation of “Missa” from 
‘‘mittere” was clear to ny a oe 
(“ Etymolog.” vi. 19). Now, in the liturgy 
a 20 solemn dismissals— first, of 
the catechumens after the Gospel and Ser- 
mon; next, of the faithful at the end of the 
service. The word for dismissal then came 
to denote the service from which the 

rsons in question were dismissed. 

rst authority for this use of Missa for the 
liturgy, putting aside a spurious letter of 
Pius I., is St. Ambrose (Ep. 20, 4.) 
He uses the words “ Missam facere.” 
More than two hundred years later St. 
Gregory of Tours uses the modern phrase, 
“ Missam dicere.” And it must Te- 
membered that, so far from the word 
Missa having any necessary connection at 
the first with the Eucharist, it was 
employed, not only, as we have alread 
seen in law-courts, but also for chure 
services which had nothing to do with 
the Eucharist. Matins, as Sirmond in his 
“ Notes on St. Avitus,” (Ep. 1) shows, were 
called Miss matutinee, Vespers “ Miser 
vespertinss.” Missa also occurs im a 
canon of the ninth eentury in the sense of 
festival (Hefele, “ Concil.” iv. p. 256 of 
the second edition). 

II. Customs and Regulations concerning 
Mass.—Some of these are given in separate 
articles—e.g. under ALTAR, VESTMENTS, 
OUNI, Others may be mentioned 

ere. 


MASS | 
op Gall pens 
In early times the bishop and priests 
celebrated together. This custom seems 
te have continued in Rome long after it 
had ceased elsewhere, being mentioned by 
Amalarius of Metz in the ninth century, 
and later still by Innocent III. It has not 
et entirely died out among us, for at the 
ass of ination the newly-ordained 
priests say Mass jointly with the bishop, 
though they do not partake of the same 
Host or of the Precious Blood. In 
churches outside the city priests celebrated 
independently; on the other hand, the 
priests of the Roman tituli, practically 
uivalent to urban parishes, used the 
Host consecrated and sent to them by the 
Pope. 
Ordinarily ing, then (anexception 
will be noted presently), there was but one 
Mass each day in the same church, and 
this is still the custom of the Greeks and 
Orientals, unless where, as in the case of 
Uniates, they have been influenced by 
Western practice. Nor was Mass said 
everywhere on all days of the week. It 
may perhaps be inferred from Acts ii. 42, 
46, that the A 5 
ending with the Eucharist daily. 
Tete however (“ A pol.”1.67), only speaks 
of the Eucharistic celebration on Sunday. 
St. Augustine (Ep. 54, “ Ad Januar.”) in- 
forms us that in some places there was 
Mass daily, in others only on Sundays, in 
others on Saturdays and Sundays. Mass 
was said daily in Africa (Cyprian, Ep. 
lviii.), in Rome and Spain (Hieron. Ep. 
lxxi.“Ad Lucin.”),at Milan( Le Brun quotes 
Ambrose, lib. ii. ep. 14. “ Ad Mare.”), at 
Antioch and Constantinople (Chrys. “ In 
Ephes.” Hom. iii. d.!) But at Oæsarea 
St. Basil tells us Mass was said only on 
Sundays, Fridays, and Saturdays, and the 
feasts of the course, when 


(a) The Fr 


we of Mass every day, we except 
Good Friday and et’ Saturday in the 
Roman Church, all the days of Lent 


except Saturdays and Sundays in the 
Church of Constantinople. 
On many occasions Mass was reiterated 
by the same celebrant where now one 
would be said and a commemoration 
made or more than one Mass said by 
different celebrants. We bave spoken of 
this custom in the article on CHRISTMAS 
Day, and need not dwell on it longer 
here. Apart from this, a twofold spirit 
prevailed in the middle ages. Some 
1 Tillemont has shown that these homilies 


were delivered there, and Montfaucon is of the 
same opinion. 
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priests said several Masses daily out 
of devotion. “ Priests were allowed to 
celebrate,” says Meratus (Pars I. in 
Rubr. Gener.), “ several times a day, as 
often as they thought good, so that one 
would say Mass twice, another three 
times, another as often as he pleased on 
the same day, believing that God was 
inclined to mercy as often as Christ’s 
Passion was brought to mind;” and he 

uotes Walafrid Strabo, “De Rebus 
Eocles.” cap. 25, who relates that Pope 
Leo III. sometimes celebrated nine times 
in one day. Pope Alexander II. forbade 
any to say Mass more than once in 
the day, and his enactment is incorporated 
in the “Decretum” of Gratian. The 
Pope, however, mentions, and apparently 
without disapproval, the habit of say- 
ing two Masses daily, “one of the day, 
another for the dead.” St. Anselm 
and St. Albert are said by Meratus to 
have done so. Mr. Maskell (“ Ancient 
Liturgy of the Church of England,” p. 
228) collects many English canons pro- 
ee the repetition of Mass on the 
same day by the same priest. Thus a 
Provincial Constitution of Archbishop 
Langton prohibits anyone from celebrat- 
ing more than once a day except on 
Ohristmas and Easter Sunday, and on 
occasion of a funeral in the church ; and 
one of the last injunctions ublished 
among us before the change of religion 
was, that no priest say two Masses in 
one day, except Christmas Day, without 
express licence. 

Devotion led some holy persons at the 
same period in quite an opposite direction. 
St. Thomas of Canterbury did not cele- 
brate daily; and a contemporary, noting 
this, says the practice of priests on this 
point varied, that those who celebrated 
often were to be commended for the 
urity of their lives; those who acted 
ke St. Thomae, for their humility (Fleury, 
“H. E.“ livr. lxx. § 64). Mass was 
said rarely among the Carthusians, and 
St. Francis of Assisi, in his “ Testament,” 
wished one priest only to celebrate each 
day in his convents. The other priests 
were to content themselves with hearing 
Mass (Fleury, livr. Ixxix. 25). 

By the present law priests are strictly 
prohibited from saying Mass more than 
once on any day except Ohristmas Day. 
Bishops, however, have often leave to cele- 
brate, or allow their priests to celebrate, 
twice on a Sunday or holiday of obligation, 
if a large number of people would otber- 
wise be unable to hear Mass; and most 
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English priests hold faculties, renewed at 
intervals, to this effect. The ablutions 
must not be taken at the former Mass. 
The present Pope, moved by the necessity 
of the case, permitted bishops in 
Mexico to have three Masses celebrated 
by one priest on the same day. No law 
requires a priest, as such, to celebrate 
daily, and it is commonly held that he is 
not bound to do so except on the more 
solemn feasts (St. Liguori, ‘“ Theol. 
Moral.“ lib. vi. § 313). A parish priest 
must say Mase whenever at least the 
people are bound to hear it. Modern 
saints— e.g. St. Ignatius and St. Francis 
of Sales—strongly encourage priests to 
celebrate daily, and this is now the 
common, though by no means the uni- 
versal, custom. 

(8) The hour of Mass was subject to 
no special regulation down to the middle 
of the fifth century, though it was usually 
said early in the morning. Brun 
thinks that the eustom of saying Mass 
at tierce (ie. at 9 a.m.) began with 
the monks. It is mentioned by Cassian, 
Sidonius Apollinaris, a Council of Orleans 
in 511, and Bt. Gregory of Tours. On the 
stations —i. e. Wednesday and Friday, and 
in Rome on Saturday (all usually fasti 
days) it was said at sext—+.e. noon; on 
other fasting days after none—+.e. three 
o'clock; at ordinations the fast was con- 
tinued through Friday or Saturday till the 
early morning of the day following, when 
the Mase was said. (See Le Brun, tom iii. 
diss. i. art. 9.) According to the present 
law Mass must not be said before dawn 
or later than midday, and it is a serious 
matter notably to these limits 
except in virtue of Apostolic indult. The 
rule which requires the priest to have said 
Matins and Lauds previously is not so 
strict. There are special rules on the 
relations of Office and Conventual Mass, 
Mass of Requiem, &c., in the rubrics of 


the Mien f M = 
(y) e Sagara 0 ass.— The 
N a sacrifice of adoration, of praise 


and thanksgiving; it is also a sacrifice of 
propitiation for sin, and a means of 
obtaining all and blessings from 
God. In the Canon of the Roman Mass 
and all other liturgies the sacrifice is 
always offered specially for certain persons 
—e.g. for those present in the church, for 
those who contributed the bread and wine 
for the consecration, &c. Theologians, 
following Scotus, recognise a threefold 
fruit of the sacrifice. There is the general 
fruit, in which all the faithful participate, 
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the more special fruit, which belongs to 
those for whom the priest specially offers 
the sacrifice, and the most special fruit, 
Poa the celebrant himself. The 

anon of the Mass recognises this dis- 
tinction, and so bears witness to its 
antiquity. The celebrant offers “for thy 
holy Catholic Church”; again he speaks 
of those “on whose account we offer to 
Thee, or who offer to Thee, this sacrifice of 
praise; he also calls the Maas “the 
oblation of our ministry,” and in an 
earlier part of the liturgy offers the Host 
“ for my numberless sins and offences and 
negligences.” Theologians dispute how 
far and in what way the effect of the 
oblation is limited, very many denying that 
there is any such limit except in the 
capacity of those for whom the offering is 
made, so that,e.g., Mass said for a hundred 
persons would profit each as much as if 
said for one only. Practically, however, 
VVVS• eG inion that the 
effect of the sacrifice is limited by the 
ordination of Christ, or in some other 
manner over and above the limitation 
already mentioned. Here, then, it suffices 
to say thatin “ saying Mass” for a person 
or persons a priest applies in their interest 
the more ial fruit of the sacrifice. If 
under an obligation of making this applica- 
tion, he must not extend it to others save 
with the implied condition that he does 
not intend to interfere with the rights of 
tbose who have the first claim. But 
of course he always offers generally for 
the whole Church, and reserves the i 
fruit of the Mass to himeelf. The follow- 
ing regulations exist with regard to the 
application. 

All bishops and priests with cure of 
souls are bound to say Mass for their 
people on Sundays and holidays of obliga- 
tion. If the holiday of obligation has 
become a day of devotion, the duty of 
saying Mass for the flock continues. 
Missionary priests, such as those in Eng- 
land and Scotland, are mere delegates of 
the bishop without cure of souls in the 
strict sense. They are not therefore 
bound to offer the sacrifice on these days 
for the people in their district, though 
charity makes it fit that the should do 
80. all cathedrals and collegiate 
churches the Conventual Mass (see below) 
must be said daily for benefactors, and 
chaplains, &c., are bound to say Mass 
daily for the founder of the chaplaincy or 
benefice, unless it appear from the terma 
of the foundation that this was not in- 
tended. Lastly, a strict obligation of 
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saying Mass for the donor’s intention is 
incurred by priests who accept an alms on 
that condition. This alms or stipend is 
meant for the celebrant’s support, and 
corresponds to the offerings of bread and 
wine made by the faithful in old days. 
The bishop fixes the amount of thi 
stipend or tax, as it is called, and the 
priest must not ask, though he may accept, 
more. If he has leave to duplicate or say 
two Masses he must receive alms for one 
only, and if he asks another priest to say 
the Mass in his stead, he must hand over 
the whole alms. Many rules have been 
made, particularly of late, to prevent any 
appearance of traffic or avarice in this 
matter. Moreover, Benedict XIV. points 
out that the rich have no unfair advantage 
over the poor because of their ter 
power to have Masses said for them. All 
gouls are God’s, and He can give the poor 
a special share in the general prayers of the 
Church, and supply their wants in a thou- 
sand ways. Riches and poverty are each, 
if rightly used, the means of salvation. 

III. Names for different kinds of 
Masses.— (a) High Mass, in Latin Missa 
solemnis, is Mass with incense, music, 
the assistance of deacon and sub-deacon, 
&c. It is usually sung, when there is a 
sufficient number of clergy, at least on 
Sundays and great feasts. Meratus quotes 
the term Missa alta from Rymer's 
“ Foedera,” and the term, Mr. Maskell 
says, seems to have been chiefly in nse in 
England. But the fact that in Dutch 
and Flemish exactly the same term—viz. 
Hoogmis, is used, while the Germans have 
Hochamt, surely proves that Missa alta 
must have been familar in other countries. 
“ Missa dominica” and “aurea” were 
medieval names for Masses of special 
solemnity. Under solemn Masses, Me- 
ratus * 1 celebrated 
by the bishop with his insignia, and 
Papal Masses, celebrated by the Pope on 
certain great feasts with ial rites. 
The Pontifical Mass (the thing, not the 
name) is mentioned in a Roman Ordo 
supposed to belong to the former part of 
the eighth century. Meratus refers to a 
treatise on Papal Masses by Marcellus, 
archbishop of Gorom 4 Rituum eccle- 
siasticorum sive S. Cerimoniarum S. 
Romane Ecclesise.” 

(8) Low Mass: Missa bassa in French 
and English documents; Basse Meese; 
Missa plana in the Cœrimoniale Episc.” 
Mass said without music, the priest at 
least saying, and not singing, the Mass 
throughout. 
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(y) Missa cantata; also called media. 
A Mass sung, but without deacon and 
sub-deacon and the ceremonies proper to 
High Mass. In some English dioceses 
the use of incense is permitted at such 
Masses. 

(8) Missa publica (sometimes com- 
munis); a Mass to which the faithful of 
either sex are admitted. Hence Gregory 
the Great prohibited such Masses in 
monasteries. From the sixth century at 
least, nine o’clock was the time fixed for 
such Masses. The decree on this point 
attributed to Telesphorus in the second 
century is of course a forgery. 

(e) Missa privata (also secreta, fami- 
liaris, peculiaris) is difficult of definition. 
Meratus gives one explanation which 
identifies it with Low Mass; another 
according to which it is any Mass at which 
the priest alone communicates. It would 
be convenient if we could use this word 
or had another word to describe Mass 
which the priest says chiefly for his own 
devotion or that of his friends, and not 
to satisfy the wants of a parish, college, 
&c. In all private Masses the priest 
must have at least a server to represent 
the body of the faithful. Solitary Masses 
were once celebrated by indulgence or 
privilege in monasteries. They are now 
strictly forbidden. 

(¢) Missa parochialis; the Assembly 
of the faithful in which they offer public 
prayers and sacrifice by the ministry of 
their tor, and learn from him what 
they should do and not do for their own 
salvation and the edification of their 
neighbours.” The Council of Trent 
directs bishops to warn the faithful that 
they should hear Mass in their parish 
churches at least on Sundays and greater 
festivals. 

Q) Capitular Mass is the High Mass 
on Sundays or festivals in collegiate 
churches. 

(6) Conventual Mass is that which 
“the rectors of cathedral and collegiate 
churches are bound to have celebrated 
every day solemnly and with music after 
tierce.” It must, as we have already 
seen, be applied for benefactors. It is 
also known among regulars as Missa 
canonica, tertia, publica, communis, major. 

(i) Votive Masses are those which do 
not co ond with the office of the day, 
but are said by the choice (votum) of the 

riest. On all days except Sundays, 
easts of double and more than double 
rank, and certain other days specially 
excepted, a priest may say a Votive Mass 
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of the Trinity, the Angels, St. Peter and 
St. Paal, the Holy Ghost, for the dead, 
&c. &c., instead of that assigned for the 
day. 
Ye) Missa adventitia or manualis is a 


Mass said for the intention of a n 
who gives an alms; and is opposed to a 
Missa legata, said for a special intention 
in consequence of a legacy or foundation. 
Thus Missa adventitia or manuaks is a 
“ chance” Mass—one which “comes to 
8 The M 

) The Missa presanctificatorum is 
really not a Mass at all. Some account 
of it will be found under Hoty WEEK 
and Lent.’ Still more remote from the 
true idea of Mass is the Missa sicca, a 
celebration without either consecration or 
communion, very common in the middle 
ages in the presence of the sick, at sea, 
and on other occasions when a true Mass 
could not be said. St. Louis of France 
used habitually to have this Missa sicca 
said at sea. Sometimes it was celebrated 
with all the ceremonies of High Mass. It 
is now fallen out of use, except that 
persons learning the ceremonies of 
sometimes say a Missa sicca before ordi- 
nation. A real Mass was sometimes said 
at sen. Gavantus (Pars I. tit. xx. f.) 
disapproves the practice, because of the 
danger that the chalice may be over- 
turned. Benedict XIV. (“ Missa,” 
lib. ii. cap. 6, § 11) holds that Mase 


cannot be at sea, even if there seems 
to be no danger of irreverence, without 
an Apostolic indult. 


MASTER. [See DEGREES. | 

MASTER OF THE SACRED 
PALACE (magister sacri palatii). This 
is a dignity of the Roman Curia (CuRIA 


Homes) and is said to have been first | lished 


confe on St. Dominic, who, observing 
that the attendants of cardinals, while 
their masters were transacting business 
with the Pope, for want of employment 
used to ind in idle and frivolous pas- 
times, obtained the permission of Hono- 
rius IJI. to form them into a class and 
explain the Bible to them. Originating 
thus, the office gradually became one of 
greater importance, until it included the 
right of nominating the preachers before 
the Pope on certain great festivals, that 
of acting as consultor to several congre- 

ations, that of 5 degree of 

octor in theology and philosophy, with 


1 The thirty-sixth canon of Ælfric, in 957, 
shows that one office of the Presanctified on 
Good Fridav was used in Engiand a thousand 
years ago (Maskell, Ancient Lit. p. 214). 
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other privi egos, 1 well = = — of 
oe ing and licensing ub- 
lished in Rome j 


MATRICULA (dim. of matrir, a roll 
or register). The roll containing the 
names of the clergy permanently attached. 
to a cathedral, or a collegiate, or a parish 
church ; also, the list of the names of the 
students regularly admitted into any 
university. 

MATRICULATION (matricula). 
The act of entering the name of a student 
upon the matricula or roll of a university, 
which in ordinary cases is not done till 
the candidate for admission has proved 
his competency oy pasang an examination 
in certain prescribed subjects. 

MAUNDY THURSDAY. [See 
Hory WE.] 

MAURISTS., The famous congrega- 
tion of St. Maur, an offshoot of the Bene- 
dictine order [BgNEDICTINES}, took its 
name in honour of the favourite disciple 
of St. Benedict so called, who extended 
the order greatly in France in the sixth 
century, and founded the Abbey of 
Glanfeuil, called after him St. Maur-sur- 
Loire. Hence, in these northern coun- 
tries, the Benedictine rule was regarded as 
having him for its author almost 179 0 
with St. Benedict himself; cf. Ohau- 
cer’s— 

“The reule of t Maure or of seint Beneyt.” 
or (Prol. C. 707 
In the sixteenth century, much relaxation 
having crept into the monastic observance 
of Benedictine houses in the South of 
Europe, various enterprises of reform were 
set on foot by monks in whom the ancient 
fervour still glowed. There was estab- 
j in Lorraine, by Dom Didier de la 
Cour, the austere congregation of St. 
Vanne. Many convents in de- 
sired to embrace this reform, and ìt was 
S cin a at the mata of 
t. A ine at Limoges in 1613. 
and 1 other French houses the congre- 
gation of St. Vanne planted monks who 


might teach their principles and ure. 
But, Lorraine at that time politi- 
cally separate from France, it was thought 


expedient that a new congregation should 
d for the latter. This being 
effected in 1618, tbe new institute, of 
which Dom Bénard was the chief prope- 

tor, took the name of St. Maur; and 

ing supported by Card. de Retz, and 
afterwards by Richelieu, rapidly extended 
itself among the Benedictine convents in 
France. In and near Paris they even- 
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tually had three great houses, the Blancs 
Manteaux, St. Germain des Prés, and 
St. Denis. The rule was at first observed 
in ita full strictness in the houses which 
adhered to the congregation; and in 
union with this religious movement an 
enthusiasm for literature and learning 
developed itself, which modified all the 
arrangements adopted. A general, ap- 
pointed for life, governed the whole in- 
stitute, which, at the time when Hélyot 
wrote (about 1720), comprised one hundred 
and eighty abbeys and priories, grouped 
in six provinces. In every province there 
were one or two noviciates; on leaving 
which, the young novice was admitted to 
fession in some monastery, and trained 
in piety and ecclesiastical knowledge 
during two years. After that he was 
engaged for five years in the study of 
philosophy and thevlogy, and finally for 
one year, called the year of recollection,” 
in the exercises and studies designed to 
fit him for receiving the priesthood at the 
end of it. If we may judge by the fruits, 
the preparation must have been exceed- 
ingly well fitted 5 men 71 success- 
ing in the pursuits of literature 
aod? E Those “ Benedictine 
editions” of the Fathers, which scholars 
know so well and value so highly, all 
came from members of the congregation 
of St. Maur. Among their colossal 
labours may be mentioned “Gallia 
Christiana,” the “History of French 
Literature,” the Recueil” of the his- 
torians of France, Mabillon’s “ Annals 
of the Benedictine Order,” and Lives of 
Benedictine Saints,” Tassin’s literary 
history of the congregation, Marténe’s 
“ Amplissima Collectio,” &c., &c. The 
majority of their own countrymen appear 
to be in haste to forget them; but the 
rest of the world will not soon forget the 
ntle, pious, genial, indefatigable Mubil- 
on, the Venerable Bede of these later 
times; nor Edmond Martane, that model 
of exact and thorough research; nor 
Montfaucon, whose vast erudition illus- 
trated by the engraver's art the whole 
field of Greco-Roman antiquity and 
founded the science of archæo ; nor 
Ruinart, the historian of the Mart 
not to speak of Rivet, Bouquet, Lami, 
Labat, Luc d' Achery, Le Nourri, 
Ménard, Martianay, and many more, 
whose names all suggest priceless services 
rendered in this or that field to the cause 
of secular and sacred learning. 
The later history of the congregation, 
from the time of Hélyot to their suppres- 


; |in the Mass or Office. 
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sion in 1792, is more chequered. Jan- 
senism insinuated itself into some of the 
convents; and in the controversy which 
grew out of the publication of the Consti- 
tution “ Unigenitus” (1713), although the 
general and the superiors remained loyal 
to the Holy See, many of the monks 
joined the party of opposition. After 
some time, relaxations of the rule, such 
as the abandonment of the old habit, 
modification of the prohibitions respecting 
food, and the curtailment of the mid- 
night office, were demanded in man 
convents, and to a great extent conceded: 
The peeudo-philosophic spirit that was 
abroad infected even a congregation which 
had commenced as an austere reform not 
two centuries before; and if Hélyot’s 
continuator may be trusted, a Freemasons’ 
lodge was established at Glanfeuil in 
1775, and the prior of the Maurist 
monastery there became the venerable of 
the lodge. Nevertheless, the congregation, 
though it no longer produced minds of the 
calibre of those which adorned it at the 
beginning of the century, continued to be 
devoted to learning and literature. The 
“Academy of Saumur,” established in the 
abbey of that town, achieved a wide re- 
putation. In education also their colleges 
and schools were most successful, and 
attracted, particularly after the suppres- 
sion of the Jesuits, pupils of the best 
blood of France; among these colleges 
were Soréze in Burgandy reopened in 
our times by Lacordaire—Tiron, Pont 
Levoy, St. Germer, and Auxerre. After 
1780 the dissensions which had long 
troubled the peace of the co ation 
grew more violent, and would probably 
have led to its dissolution even if the 
Revolution had not occurred, and turned 
them out of their monasteries. (Hélyot, 
continued by Badiche.) 

MAY. In recent times, a custom has 
arisen of addressing public prayer to the 
Blessed Virgin, decking her altar with 
flowers, singing hymns in her honour, &c., 
daily during the month of May. The 

rayers are from books of popular 
votion, for the Church does not recog- 
nise this “ Month of May ” by any change 
However, Pius 
VII. in a brief, March 21, 1815, granted 
an indulgence of 300 days daily to those 
who practise this devotion at home or in 
church, and a plenary indulgence any 
one day in the month on condition of 
confession, communion, and prayer for the 
intention of the Pope. An Italian Father 
of Oharity, Dr. Gentili, introduced the 
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celebration of the month of May among 
us in England some forty years ago. 
MECHITARISTS. This congrega- 
tion, which exists for the purpose of 
instructing and improving the scattered 
members of the Armenian nation, was 
founded by an Armenian named Mechitar, 
who was born in 1676 at Siwas, the 
ancient Sehastia, a town near the source 
of the Halys, on the borders of Pontus and 
Cappadocia. His family appears to have 
belonged to the section of the Armenian 
nation which has always adhered to the 
Catholic Church. From the time when 
he was ordained priest, in 1699, the 
desire of labourin br the temporal and 
eternal welfare of his countrymen pos- 
sessed itself of his whole nature. He went 
to Constantinople, and formed an asso- 
ciation there to carry out his design; but 
being opposed by some of the schismatic 
Armenians, he transferred his operations 
to Modon in the Morea, which at that 
time belonged to the Republic of Venice. 
Here he and his companions worked on 
for fourteen years; but in 1715, war 
0 out between the Porte and 
the Republie, Modon was taken by the 
Turks, and Mechitar’s convent was broken 
up. He then retired to Venice, and 
obtained from the Government the island 
of San Lazzaro, which lies in the lagune 
between the Lido and the city. Here he 
founded that Armenian convent which 
travellers from foreign lands never fail to 
visit and unanimously and cordially 
admire. Literary labours, which have 
for their object to perfect and regularise 
the Armenian language, and to translate 
into it the more important works of the 
various European literatures, have always 
been, and are still, zealously prosecuted 
here by these intelligent Orientals. 
Branches from the mother house have been 
founded at Vienna and Trieste, and at 
several places in Hungary. The AU- 
gemeine Zeitung (December 17, 1850), 
thus writes of the Mechitarista: “ When 
one takes a near view of their labours at 
Vienna and Venice, one is amazed at the 
powerful influence which the literary 
activity of these learned monks exerts on 
the Armenian nation scattered throughout 
the East. The reviews, the books, the 
numerous translations of works on history, 
geography, philology, natural science, 
and voyages and travels, which are 
rinted in the Mechitarist presses of 
ienna and Venice, are carried far beyond 
Persia to the banks of the Indus and the 
Ganges, and have everywhere called forth 
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among the Armenians the desire of know- 
ledge and a taste for reading, and set on 
foot a literary movement which was 
before entirely dormant in a people till 
lately easentially and exclusively com- 
mercial.” (Art. by Gams in Wetzer and 
Welte.) 

MEDIATOR (ecirns, “sequester Dei 
et hominum agate ” in Tertull. “ Adv 
Prax.” 27). St. Paul (1 Tim. ii. 5) speaks 
of Christ a the “one mediator Grases 
God and man,” and it is plain that he 
vindicates this office as one proper to 
Christ alone, for the runs: “ There 
is one God, one mediator also between 
God and men, a man Christ Jesus, who 

ve Himself also a ransom for all,” &c. 
hrist is the one mediator, because He 
alone could draw near to God in virtue of 
merits which were his own, and inde- 
ndently of the merits of any beside 
imself, He alone could offer a pro- 
pitiation infinite in value for the sin of 
man and obtain in return all the gifta of 
salvation. This He did as man, not how- 
ever as mere man, but as man who was also 
God, so that He was able to make full and 
perfect atonement. Further, St. Thomas 
points out (iii. 26, 2) that a mediator, from 
the very fact that He comes between, 
must be distant from each extreme. Now 
“ Christ as man is far from God (distat a 
Deo) in nature and from men in the 
dignity of grace and glory.” Again, a 
mediator’s office is to join the two ex- 
tremes, and this Christ does by setting 
before men the commandments and gi 
of God, by ing satisfaction to 
for them and by interceding for them. 
Christ, therefore, as man is most truly 
called mediator.” 

The Arian error on this point lay in 
their belief that the Word in his super- 
human nature came between God and 
creatures. Creatures “could not bear the 
hand of ates and “a 5 5 
neces that things genera might 
come o be.” St. A anamua (“ Defens. 
Fid. Nic.” cap. iii. § 8) shows the illogical 
character of the error, for if the Son isa 
creature, then on the Arian theory 
another mediator must have been required 
to create Him; if not a creature, He is 
true God. 

The Protestant mistake consists in 
interpreting St. Paul's words as if they 
excluded the mediation of the sainta. 
Assuredly there is only one mediator of 
redemption, and the saints, says Estius 
(ad loc.), are “ mediators in an ar 
way—i.e. they intercede for us with God, 
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just as all persons do who in prayer com- 
mend our salvation to God.” “ Whoever 
beseeches God for others constitutes 
himself after a manner a medium and an 
intercessor between them and God, though 
he does this leaning not on his own merits, 
but on another’s—viz. Christ’s. For what- 
ever the saints seek for us in prayer, they 
only seek through Christ.” In this im- 
perfect sense St. Paul calls Moses a 
“& mediator ” (Galatians iii. 19, 20). This 
is his common title in Jewish writers and 


his mediatorial office clearly appears, e.g., | regular 


Deut. v. 2, 5—“ I stood between the 
Lord and you;” and the doctrine of 
angelic mediation is asserted in a beautiful 
passage of Elihu’s speech (Job xxxiii. 28) 

If there be for him an angel to mediate, 

One of a thousand, 

To declare to man what is right for him, 

Then He (God) is gracious to him and says: 

“ Loose him from going down to the pit ; 

I have found a ransom.” 


There can be no doubt about the 
meaning of the word italicised (y' oh). 


“An angel interceding with God on 
behalf of men, a pecirns,” is Gesenius’ 
commentary. So Delitzsch, Mittler,“ 
“mediator” (he, however, understands the 
“angel of the covenant”). The T 
rendering is Paraclete, advocate (NYDD). 
The LXX entirely misses the sense; the 
Vulgate has “loquens pro eo.” 

We may remark by the way that the 
doctrine of angelic mediation prominent 
in tbe book of Job has not, so far as we 
know, received due attention from Catho- 
lics ; observe the words in the first speech 
of Eliphaz (v. 1). 

Call. Is there one to answer thee ? 


To which of the holy ones (i.e. angels) wilt thou 
turn ? 


On which passage an eminent Protestant 
scholar comments thus: “ They 1 
appear as intercessors for men with God 
bringing men’s needs before Him, and 
mediating in their behalf. This work is 
easily connected with their general office 
of labouring for the good of men, 
cially of the pious; still it is here for the 
first time ascribed to them.” (Dillmann, 
on Job, p. 44. 

MEDITATION AND MENTAL 
PRAYER. Meditation in its narrower 
and technical sense may be defined as the 
application of the three powers of the 
soul to prayer—the memory proposing a 
religious or moral truth, the understanding 
considering this truth in its application to 
the individual who meditates, while the 
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will forms practical resolutions and desires 
grace to keep them. It is distinguished 
trom vocal prayer, because in meditation 
no words are used, and from the higher 
forms of mental prayer (e.g. affective 
prayer, contemplation, &c.), because in 
these there is no methodical use of the 
reason. Mental prayer of some kind must 
be as old as the 1 8 race, but it was 
St. Ignatius of Loyola who reduced the 
rules of meditation to system, and con- 
tributed to the spread of meditation at a 
hour and for a fixed space of time. 
Thus St. Benedict supposes that some of 
his monks will pray after the vocal prayers 
of the office with tears and application of 
heart (Rule, e. 25, quoted by Fleury, 
“H. E.“ xxxii. 16), and an incident in 
his life (c. 4, Fleury, toc. cit.) shows that 
the religious used to pray in private after 
the chanting of the psalms. So St. 
Columban onishes his religious on the 
duty of private prayer and the continual 
application of the mind to God. 
(“ Poenit.” n. 19; Fleury, xxxv. 10). 
Modern ascetical writers are much 
more precise, and in all communities of 
men and women, in all seminaries, &c., a 
time is set apart daily for mental prayer, 
which is imposed by rule. The practice 
of mental prayer is recommended to secu- 
lar priests, and also to lay persons if they 
have some education and desire to lead 
a perfect life. The method given by St. 
Ignatius in his exercise is that generally 
recommended and used, at least till the 
rson who meditates forms a method of 
is own. The best exposition of it is by 
Father Roothaan, General of the Society, 
“ De Ratione Meditandi” (Rome, 1871). 
The Ignatian method has been simplified 
by St. Liguori, and the Sulpicians have a 
method of their own, propounded by M. 
Olier ; another is given by the Carmelite 
John of Jesus-Mary. Books of medita- 


, | tion without number have appeared during 


the last three centuries, and we cannot 
pretend to mention even the principal 
names. Da Ponte, Avancini, Crasset, 
Lancicius, Challoner, Chaignon are those 
which most readily occur to us. 

Benedict XIV., in his work on Beati- 
fication, naturally rebukes the rashness of 
the Jesuit Hurtado, who maintained that 
the daily and formal practice of mental 
prayer was necessary for salvation. It 
18, however; a great and powerful help 
to self-improvement and advance in 
virtu 


e. 
After meditation comes affective 
prayer, in which the soul goes straight to 
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God by affection of the will without need 
of formal discourse or reasoni Next 
come higher degrees of prayer, which the 
experience of the saints proves to be most 
real, but which are far removed from 
5 experience. Contemplation, we 
are told, is either natural or infused in 
an extruordinary manner by God, and in 
the latter the soul is said to be ive 
i. e. to be in some special sense moved by 
God. It is important to notice that in the 
ive prayer free will exercises itself 
in the whole of its extent.“ Catholic 
mystics insist on this, and wholly reject 
the false notions of absorption in the Deity, 
loss of personality, &c. Bossuet proves 
this at length from St. Teresa, St. John 
of the Cross, &c. (See his “Instructions 
sur les Etats d'Oraison,” traité 1, livr. vii. 
n. 13. This work makes the whole matter 
comprehensible, eo far as it can be compre- 
hended, and is full of learning). 
MEBLONITES. The word, which 
comes from the Semitic word (Heb. 


ao, Syr. , Chald. 1, the Arabie 


is the same) for king, means royalists. 
When multitudes of* Christians in the 
East and especially in t fell away 
from the Church after the Council of 
Chalcedon, and clung to the Monophysite 
creed, the Church of Constantinople and 
the Byzantine Court remained orthodox, 
and the Emperors exerted their influence 
on the Catholic side. Hence the name of 
Melchites was given to those Christians 
in the . of Alexandria, An- 
tioch, and Jerusalem, who held to the 
definition of Chalcedon.“ They were of 
course closely connected with the patri- 
archate of Constantinople, they adopted 


its lit , and when Constantinople was 
severed 7 schism from the Catholic 
Church, they lapsed also. In fact, both 


from a dogmatic and liturgical point of 
view, the Melchites are simply Greeks 
living in tand Syria. And just as 
Jacobites, Oopts, or Nestorians, when 
they return to the Church, retain their 
ancient rites, so the Melchites who have 
recovered Catholic unity retain the 
liturgies of St. Chrysostom and Basil, 
and the canon law to which they have 
been accustomed. Silbernagl, writing in 
1865, reckons the number of Catholic 
Melchites at about 35,000. 

The Melchite or Greek Catholic Church 


1 On the same principle the orthodox called 
the Monothelites of Mount Lebanon maradaei, 


from 270, “ to rebel.” 
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of Antioch dates from 1686,! when the 
Greek Patriarch Athanasius IV. of 
Antioch submitted to the Pope. From 
Antioch the Catholic Melchites spread to 
the patriarchates of Alexandria and 
Jerusalem. 


The Patriarch of Antioch is chosen 
by the bishops of the patriarchate. The 
ection, however, must be examined and 
approved by Propaganda and confirmed 
by the Pope. If the election is pronounced 
invalid, the Popé nominates, and the Pope 
may appoint, if necessary, a coadjutor 
with right of succession. The Patriarch, 
who is subject to Propaganda, lives at 
Ain Terax, on the Lebanon, in the seminary 
for priests. The bishops are elected by 
the clergy of the diocese, the right of con- 
firmation and consecration resting with 
the Patriarch. The bishops may be 
taken from the secular clergy, if un- 
married. The Patriarch administers his 
own diocese of Damascus through a vicar. 
Subject to the Patriarch are the Arch- 
bishops of Aleppo, Diarbekir, Beyrouth, 
Bosra, and the Bishops of Homs or Emesa, 
Baalbek, Tripolis, Zahleh and Ferzul. 
The secular priests, who are educated at a 
seminary on Mount Lebanon, may con- 
tinue to live as married men if married 
before receiving holy orders. 

A Greek Patriarch of Alexandria made 
his submission and received the 1 
from Clement XI. in 1718, but he no 
Catholic successors, and the Alexandrian 
patriarchate is administered by the vicar 
of the Patriarch of Antioch. This vicar 
is a bishop in partibus and lives at Cairo. 
There are two Greek Catholic churches 
at Cairo, one at Rosetta, a hospice at 
Damietta. Another bishop in 
also a vicar of the Patriarch of Antioch, 
administers the Patriarchate of Jeru- 
salem. Sur (Tyre) and Saida (Sidon) are 
archbisboprics, Jean d’Acre a bishopri 

The Melchite religious follow the rule 
of St. Basil, with modifications. The 
monks are divided into two congregations. 
The co tion of St. Salvator was 
founded in 1715, and is ruled by an 
abbot-general, who lives at Deir-el-Muk- 
hallis, a few miles north-east of Sidon. 
There are 500 monks, eight monasteries, 
and twenty-one hospitia. This congrega- 
au has a house at Rome—Sta. Maria in 

arinis. Most of the parishes are supplied 
by these monks. The other e 
of St. John Baptist (“ Mar Johanna-el- 
Shuweir ), erected early in the eighteenth 

1 Or rather 1720, when Ignatius, who had 
resigned, was restored to his see. 
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century, has also a hospice at Rome—Sta. 
Maria in Dominica, detta la Navicella. 
This congregation, which is recruited from 
Aleppo and Lebanon, was subdivided, by 
authority of Gregory XVI. in 1832, into 
the congregation of Aleppo, with four 
monasteries and two hospices, and that of 
the Baladites, with the same number of 
monasteries and hospices, besides the 
hospice at Rome. At this last, however, 
the procurators of both congregations 
e. i 

There are three convents of nuns, one 
belonging to each of the three cong 
tions just enumerated. (Silbernagl, Kir- 
chen des Orients.”) 

MELETIAN SCHISM. The name 
is equivocally applied to two entirely 
different transactions. 

I. Schiem of Meletius of Egypt.—An 
admirable article by Hefele ! throws light 
on this obscure and complicated affair, in 
which the principal actor figures to dis- 
advantage in the writings of one saint, 
and to advantage in those of another. 
Meletius was bishop of Lycopolis in the 
Thebaid. At the time of the persecution 
of Diocletian, when many of the Egyptian 
bishops were in prison, and Peter, the 
5 of 55 dach, a his 
880 aps he was in hiding), Meletius 
5 Fhimeelf to ordain priests in 
dioceses other than his own—a thing 
clearly against the canons—and, going to 
Alexandria, associated himself with Arius, 
then a layman, and ordained priests and 
episcopal visitors on his own 5 
without reſerence to the absent patriarch. 
This conduct naturally occasioned a 
schism, which, beginning about 304, was 
not finally extinguished till the middle of 
the fifth century. It is not known in 
what year Meletius died. St. Athanasius 
mentions Meletius and the Meletians in 
several places of his writings, and says 
that the former sacrificed to idols during 
the persecution. Hefele thinks that with 

ard to this Athanasius must have been 
misled a false report, since it is in- 
credible that St. Epiphanius should have 

ken in terms of commendation of 

eletius if he had known him to have 
consented to this act of weakness. The 
Meletian schismatics joined the Arians in 
all their persecution of Athanasius. On 
the other hand, St. Epiphanius, in his 
work on Heresies, tells the story of the 
schism from a quite different point of view. 
It arose, according to him, out of a differ- 


1 In Wetzer and Welte. 
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ence of 5 8 05 between the Patriarch 
Peter and Meletius, on the subject of the 
“ lapsi,” the former taking a lax view, 
and being willing to consent to their re- 
lacement in all their functions on terms 
y which the zealous piety of Meletius 
was scandalised. Hefele thinks it probable 
that this version of the schism was given 
to St. Epiphanius in his youth by some 
Meletian priests of Eleutheropolis, where 
Meletius is stated to have ordained clergy. 
The Council of Nicæa (825) took the 
matter in hand, and endeavoured, by 
means of a synodal letter, to dispose of it; 
but the cunning of the Meletians enabled 
them to elude, to a great extent, the con- 
ditions which it was sought to impose 
upon them. 
II. Schism of Meletius of Antioch.— 
See EvstaTHIANs. 


MEMENTO. (See Drprrcus. | 
IMBMORIA. (l) A shrine or reli- 
quary containing relics of some martyr or 


martyrs, which in primitive times it was 
customary to carry in procession. St. 
Augustine, in the twenty-second book of 
the “ De Civitate Dei ” 8 8), ce of 
the“ Memory of the Twenty Ma i 
at Hippo, and mentions several instances 
of “ Memories” of the protomartyr St. 
Stephen, belonging to different churches, 
ing carried in moen by the 
tive bishops, and becoming the occasion of 
5 cures. 13 Lucillus, bishop of 
inita, he says, while carrying this hol 
burden (pta sarcina) was ‘cared of an 
infirmity under which he had long la- 
boured.” 


Abuses having arisen through the 
eagerness to obtain relics, a law of Theo- 
dosius (“ Cod. Theod.” ix. 17, 7) ordered 
that none should buy or dismember the 
bodies of martyrs, or remove them from 
pee to place.! This law cannot have 

n in force in Africa at the time when 
St. Augustine wrote as above. 

(2) A church or chapel built in memory 
of a martyr or confessor, and often over 
his tomb. Such a chapel usually, if not 
always, contained relics of the martyr. 

MENWOLOGY (Gr. pýr). A monthly 
register. By this name the Greeks desig- 
nated the calendars inscribed with the 
names, primarily of martyrs, but after- 
wards of confessors also, which in the 
Latin Church were called Martyrologies. 
(See MaRTYROLOe@Y.) 

MENTAL RESERVATION or re- 
striction (restrictto mentalis) occurs where 
A oe Robertson, Hist. of the Christian Church, 
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& person uses words in a sense other than 
that which is obvious and which he 
knows they are likely to convey. Thus, 
a man who tells a beggar that he has no 
money in his pocket, meaning that he has 
no money to give the beggar, uses mental 
reservation. He inserts mentally a quali- 
fication or restriction which is not ex- 


If the restriction is of such a nature 
that it cannot be perceived by the hearer, 
then the person who uses it certainly sins. 
So all Oatholics are bound to hold. (See 
Prop. 26, 27, 28, among those con- 
demned by Innocent XI.) 

On the other hand, almost all theolo- 
gians hold that it is sometimes lawful to 
use a mental reservation which may be, 
though very likely it will not be, under- 
stood from the circumstances. Thus, a 
priest may deny that he knows a crime 
which he has only learnt through sacra- 
mental confession. A man may deny a 
crime he has committed if interrogated 
and forced to answer by one who has no 
authority; or, again, according to St. 
Liguori, if asked to lend money, he may 
equivocate, and say “ I wish I had it.” 

But it must be remembered that, as 
is allowed on all hands, just cause is 
needed to make equivocation lawful. A 
habit of equivocation is detestable to all 
good men, and the practice of perfect 
simplicity and straightforwardness is not 
only estimable and engaging, and virtuous, 
but it is also the wisest course. 

Next, St. Liguori says plainly that all 
equivocation is sinful when a man is put 
on his oath by just authority; that it is 
utterly wicked for tradesmen to affirm on 
oath that their goods cost more than they 
really did, and then shelter themselves 
under equivocation ; that no equivocation 
must be used in contracts, or generally 
in matters concerning the interests of 
others. 

Further, many even of the strongest 
peoa of mental reservation would 

ow equivocation in extreme cases: e.g. 
few would say that it was unlawful for a 


man to equivocate if a burglar asked him 


where his money was, or how much he 
had; or if a murderer asked him where 
he could find his intended victim. It may 
be mentioned that St. Liguori makes some 
difficulty about letting a servant say his 
master is not at home, when this is not 
true in ita obvious sense. Yet this prac- 
tice is common in England. If we admit, 
as many Protestant authorities have done, 
that equivocation is in some cases allow- 
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able, it is hard to settle what these cases 
are. No doubt, equivocation is always an 
evil, though not always a sin, and the less 
of it there is the better. With regard to 
St. Liguori’s judgment on icular 
cases, it is well to in mind that no 
Catholic is bound to follow him through- 
out, and Cardinal Newman has recorded 
his own dissent from St. Liguori's teach- 
ing on this matter. In some of his 
decisions on mental reservation there is 
5 8 theological authority on the other 
side. 


We may add that Catholic theologians 
justify the lawfulness of ogui vocation by 
an appeal to John vii. 8, where our Lord 
says, “I go not up to this feast” (“ Taber- 
nacles ). The argument cannot be pressed 
against Protestants, for the weight of 
5 evidence favours another 
reading —“ I go not up yet to this feast.” 
(See St. Liguori, “ Theol. Moral.“ lib. iv. ; 
and Oardinal Newman, “ History of my 
Religious Opinions.”) 

MERCY, SPIRITUAL AWD COR- 
PORAL WORKS OF. Inthe middle 
ages seven great works of mercy to the 
souls and bodies of our fellow-men were 
enumerated, and called the Spiritual and 
Corporal Works of Mercy. The classifica- 
tion constantly appears in works of art, 
and is retained in modern catechisms. 
The Seven Works of Corporal Mercy are, to 
feed the hungry, give drink to the thirsty, 
to clothe the naked, visit prisoners, visit 
the sick, harbour strangers, bury the 
dead; of Spiritual Mercy, to convert 
sinners, instruct the ignorant, counsel 
the doubtful, console the afflicted, bear 
wro atiently, forgive injuries, pray 
for the living and the dead. They are 
all comprised in two rude hexameters— 

Visito, poto, cibo, redimo, tego, colligo, condo- 
Consule, carpe, doce, solare, remitte, fer, ora. 

MERIT, in its strict theological 
sense, is a quality which belongs to the 
moral actions of free and responsible 

nts and makes these actions worthy 
of reward. Merit implies a real propor- 
tion between the work done and the 
reward given. Thus, a man who labours 
well in the fields deserves, or merits, his 
day’s w from the master who hired 
him; while, on the other hand, a beggar 
who comes to receive a promised alms 
cannot be said to earn or meritit. To 
put it in. another way, a man who merits 
can claim his reward as a matter of jus- 
tice, but one who has been promised a 
reward out of all proportion to the work 
done may appeal to the fidelity and kind- 
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ness, but not, strictly speaking, to the 
justice of the donor. In order to merit, 
a man must be free, since he cannot claim 
reward for a service which he has no 
wer to withhold, and which, therefore, 
is not his to give; what he does must, 
obviously, be good; it must be done in 
the service of the person who is to confer 
the reward, and the latter must have 
agreed to accept the work done and to 
reward it, since nobody is bound to pay 
for work, however excellent, which he 
does not want. We have been speaki 
of merit in a sense strict and definite, but 
at the same time general —of merit as it 
mey exist, e.g., between man and man; 
and so far, we suppose, there is no matter 
for dispute between Catholics and Protest- 


ts. 

The controversy begins, however, 
when we pass from the nature of merit to 
a consideration of the cases in which it 
exists. Protestants admitted that man 
might merit reward from his brother man 
and that Ohrist merited eternal life for 
Himself and for all who believe in Him 
from the hand of God. But the Re- 
formers denied that the good works of the 
just merited an eternal reward, and they 
were bound in consistency to do so, for 
they were committed to the theory that 
men were justified solely by the merits of 
Christ imputed to them or reckoned to 
their account, and they rejected the 
Catholic doctrine that God accepted 
sinners, because they were renewed within 
by the grace of Christ, that He counted 
them just and good because they agr 
had become just and good, because He 
Himself had washed and cleansed them 
and reformed their nature more wonder- 
fully than He had formed it at the first. 
Hence Luther and Melanchthon held that 
the best works of good men were actually 
sinful—nay, that but for God’s mercy 
they were mortal sins. ‘“ Every work of 
the just man,” Luther writes, “is damn- 
able and a mortal sin, if it be ju by 
God’s judgment.” Melanchthon is just 
as decided. Works which follow justi- 
fication, although they proceed from the 
Spirit of God, who has taken possession 
of the heart of justified persons, yet be- 
cause done in the flesh which remains 
unclean are themselves also unclean.” 
“ We have taught that we are justified 
by faith alone, that our works, that our 
strivings are nought but sin.” Calvin, 
though his language is more moderate, 
maintains the same thesis in substance— 
viz. that the “ good works of the faithful 
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lack such a ae urity as can endure the 
sight of „and are in a manner de- 
filled. ! In diametrical and conscious 
8 to this estimate, the Council 
of Trent (sess. vi. De Justif. canon 32) 
declares that # man if already justified, 
“ through such good works as he does 
by the of God and merit of Christ 
whose living member he is, truly merits 
increase of grace, eternal life, and the 
actual attainment of eternal life, if he 
dies in grace.” This doctrine is limited 
in several ways, and it will be better to 
state these modifications and append the 
grounds of the Tridentine doctrine as we 
proceed. In t measure, indeed, the 
statement suffices to justify the doctrine. 
(1) The just have no claim for a re- 
ward apart from God's merciful promise. 
This is plain from the very nature of 
merit as we have already seen. Even 
from other men, we cannot in strict 
justice claim a reward for services done, 
unless they have expressly or by implica- 
tion to remunerate them. But 
besides this we cannot profit God by our 
service. He is all-wise and almighty. His 
bliss is complete in itself, and has no 
need of us and of our works. Besides, 
our service is already due to God by 
other titles. A slave looka for no reward 
from his master, and any recompense he 
may receive comes to him from liber- 
ality and not from justice. Thus, men 
condemned to penal servitude, which is a 
kind of slavery, work hard, but they have 
no claim at law for wages. But no slave 
can belong to his master so absolutely as 
man to his Oreator. Our existence is 
God's gift: his strength supports us at 
each instant; his we are, and Him we 
have to serve. There would have been 
no injustice had God called us to serve 
Him without reward, and our service at 
the best would be imperfect. Hence our 
Lord reminds us of the manner in which 
God might have dealt with us. A slave, 
He says, has to work in the fields, and 
when he comes home he has to prepare 
his master’s meal and take his own after- 
wards. “ Does he thank that servant 
because he did the things he was bidden P” 
So you also, wher you do all that you 
are bidden, say, “ We are unprofitable 
servants: we have done what we were 


1 The quotations are taken from Möhler’s 
Symbolik, kap. iii. § 21, § 22. His references 
are to Luther, Assert. Omn. Art., Opp. tom. ii. 
fol. 825 b; Melanchthon, Loc. Theolog. pp. 
108, 158; Calvin, Opusc. p. 430; Instit. ii. 8, 
§ 59, iii. 4, § 28. 
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bound to do” (Luc. xvii. 7 seg.). So, we 
say, God might have dealt with us, but as 
a mattar of fact He has not done so.! 
He has iously promised to reward 
our g works with life eternal, and 
since the promise has been made, since 
further there is a real proportion between 
the work done and the reward given, the 
reward is merited or, in other words, 
God’s justice, no less than his fidelity to 
his promise is the warrant that it will be 
given. Scripture speaks on this point as 
plainly as the Council of Trent. “For 
the rest, there is reserved for me the 
crown of justice which the Lord will 
give in that day, the just judge ” (2 Tim. 
iy. 8). Whatever the exact sense of “ the 
crown of justice ” may be, the last words 
“ the just judge” leave no room to doubt 
that St. Paul expected a reward from the 
justice of God. So again in Hebrews vi. 

O, the words are, God is not unjust to 
forget your work and labour of love,” and 
the justice consists in giving the reward 
of “salvation,” as the p ing verse 
proves. The same truth follows from the 
reiterated assurance that “God will 
render to every man according to his 
works ” (Rom. 1i. 6). 

(2) It is only works done in the 
friendship and by the grace of God which 
merit eternal life. St. Paul constantly 
asserts that no man can be justified by 
the works of the law. In the Epistle to 
the Romans he shows that the heathen 
(i. 18-32) and the Jews (ii. 1-29) were 
aliko under condemnation before God, 
that justification came by the Gospel and 
through faith (iii. 21-26), and that all 
boasting is thereby excluded (iii. 27-31). 
In 1 Cor. xiii. we have the general state- 
ment, “ If I give my body to be burnt and 
have not charity, it profits me nothing.” 
The contrary doctrine—viz. that man 
„can be justified by his own works done 
through the 1 of human nature or 
the teaching of the law, is anathematised 
by the Council of Trent (loc. cit. canon 1). 

e work of our salvation begins wholly 
from the grace of God and the co-opera- 
tion of our free will; it springe from grace, 
not from merit, from the divine mercy, 
not from the divine justice. God moves 
the sinner to believe and to repent, and 

urs the Holy Ghost and divine love into 
is heart, not bootie of any merits which 
He sees in him, but because of his own 


1 Those who quote Luc. xvii. 7 against the 
Catholic doctrine forget that Christ promises to 
do (Luc. xii. 87) the very thing which tbe 
master in the parable (Luc. xvii.) does not do. 
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infinite compassion. But when the 
sinner has passed from death to life, the 
least work done by God's grace merits 
heaven. Each is the fruit of Christ’s 
Passion, each is done and can only be 
done by those “ who have received power 
to become the sons of God.” The Holy 
Spirit in the heart is a “fountain of water 


springing up to eternal life” (John iv. 
13). smallest work of mercy, if 
done by Christ's indwelling grace, is from 


? 
that very fact due to a principle which 
utterly transcends all earthly reward, and 
which therefore justly claims recompense 
in heaven. Hence St. Paul boldly telle 
the Colossians (i. 10) to “ walk worthily 
of the Lord,” and the Thessalonians 
(Ep. ii. 1, 5), so to suffer as to be 
“counted worthy” of the ki m of 


God. To deny the merit of the just is to 
detract from the merit of Christ in whose 
stre they act. 


or can the doctrine of merit, so 
understood, fail to prove a powerful in- 
centive to humility and titude. 
“ What merits of his own,” St. Auguin 
asks (Ep. 119, al. 104) “ has [the sinner 
set free, to boast of, since had he receiv 
according to his merits, he would have 
been condemned? Are there therefore no 
merits of the just? Evidently there are, 
because they are just. But there were 
no merits in order that they might become 
just, for they were made just when they 
were justified; but as the Apostle says, 
‘ Justified freely by his ** And 
further on in the same epistle, What 
merit, then, can there be in man, anterior 
to grace and on account of which he can 
receive grace, seeing that grace alone 
works in us all our good deserts, and 
seeing that God, when He crowns our 
merits, crowns what are nothing else than 
his own gi For as from the begin- 
ning of faith we obtained mercy, not 
because we were faithful, but in order 
that we might be faithful, so in the end, 
when life will be eternal, He will crown 
us, a8 it is written, ‘in pity and in mercy.’ 
So not in vain do we sing to God, And 
his mercy will go before me,’ ‘ And his 
mercy will follow me.’ Whence also 
even eternal life, which, endless itself, 
will be attained at the end, and therefore 
is given after merits, is itself too called a 

, because these same merits of which 
it is the reward have not been done by us 
of our sufficiency, but have been done in 
us by , because it (eternal life) is 
given ly, not that it is not given in 
consequence of merits, but because the 
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merits to which it is given are themselves 
a gift.” 

Again, the Catholic doctrine is utterly 
opposed to the legalism which expects 
measure for measure, so much reward in 
heaven for so much external service on 
earth. There is a Jewish saying, God 
did not reveal the reward attached to 
each commandment, for had He done so, 
man would keep some and neglect others.“ 
It could not have arisen among Christians. 
To them “love is the fulfilling of the 
law.” The love of God shave all and of 
men for his sake—that is the one indis- 
pensable work; and of itself, though all 
external works may be absent, it merits 
the kingdom of heaven. He who loves 
has passed from death to life; external 

works can claim a reward so far and 
so far only as nr spring from love, are 
the expression of love, serve to intensify 
love. 

It is not worth while to show at 
length that the Fathers taught the 
Catholic doctrine on grace and justifica- 
tion, for the Reformers were conscious 
that they could not appeal successfully to 
tradition, and they professed to restore a 
belief contained indeed in Scripture, but 
forgotten even from early times in the 
Church. We may, however, refer the 
reader to (Clem. Rom. 1 Ep. 30, ef. 32; 
Ep. Barnab. 19; Iren. iv. 80, 3; Tertull. 
“ Scorp.” 12). It was only the Gnostics 
in the first ages of the Church who 
denied the merit of good works. (See 
Iren. i. 23, 8, i. 25, 5). It is more im- 
portant to note that merit is sometimes 
used in a looser sense, and that theo- 
logians recognise an inferior or imperfect 
merit—viz. “ Meritum Congruo,” 
merit of congruity. This latter is not, 
properly spaki , merit at all, it is a 
right founded in friendship and liberality, 
not in strict justice. Thus no one can 
merit the first grace or recovery from 


1 Quoted from Tanchuma on Ekeb. in the 
learned Jewish work, Hamburger’s Real-Encycl. 
Str Bibel und Talmud, p. 701, art. Lohn und 
Strafe.” There are noble rabbinical maxims 
on merit: e.g. “ The reward of a commandment 
is a commandment (ie. leads to the keeping of 
another commandment), and the w of sin 
is sin (Aboth. iv. 2); and by Antigonus of 
Soto (about 198 B. C.), Be not as servants who 
serve their master to receive a reward, but be 
like servants who do not serve their master 
because of the reward: let the fear of heaven 
rule over you” (Aboth. i. 2). But there is 
nothing in the great collection of rabbinical 
dicta on the subject in the article referred to 
above which approaches ever so distantly to the 
spirit of Matt. xxii. 37-40; Rom. xiii. 10. 
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mortal sin, nor can a holy man merit the 
conversion of another, i or his own perse- 
verance in grace. (See FINAL PERSEVER- 
ANCB.) It is, however, lawful to hold 
that a just man may merit a sinner's con- 
version de „ because it is con- 
gruous or fitting that God should hear 
the prayer of one who is admitted to his 
5 In the other cases, Billuart 
denies that there is any place even for 
merit de congruo, unless we take it to 
mean merit in a still laxer and vaguer 
acceptation. Thus we may say, if we 
like, that a man who, moved by God's 
grace, believes, sorrows for his sin, resolves 
to begin a new life, hopes in God's mercy, 
&c., merits de congruo the further grace 
of justification, because these previous 
works dispose the soul to receive sancti- 
fying grace. But if the question be asked 
in general terms, does a sinner, so dis- 
posed, merit God’s pardon and grace, the 
answer must be “ no,” and so the Council 
of Trent expressly defines. 
METROPOLITAN = (metropolita, 
metropolitanus). The thirty-third of the 
Apostolic Canons says that the . 
in every country (cujusgue gentis) ought 
to know which sion them is Ne fin 7 
and take him to a certain extent as their 
head, and do nothing unusual without 
his consent. It was manifestly the inten- 
tion of St. Paul that Titus should stand 
in a relation of this kind to all the bisho 
established in the cities of Crete; ? and a 
comparison of 1 Tim. ch. iii. with Tit. i. 
seems to justify the inference that Timothy 
bore a similar rank among the bishops of 
Asia. This leading bishop among his 
brethren would naturally be, or come to 
be, the prelate of the most important city 
55 in the province or country. 
8 the case of an i country, such as 
yria or pt, each with its dependen- 
cies, the Ebor of the eapital cit 
(Antioch, Alexandria, &c.), was call 
the patriarch; in the case of a province, 
the metropolitan. The ecclesiastical 
divisions, for a long time after the con- 
version of Constantine, conformed them- 
selves closely to the civil; the same chief 
city of a province contained the prætor 
as the head of the temporal, and the 
metropolitan as the head of the spiritual 


1 Ps. xlix. 8 (in the Hebrew) may be quoted 
here, though it really speaks of redemption 
from temporal death, Surely a brother cannot 
redeem a man; he cannot give to an 
atonement for him; the ransom of his soul will 
be too precious, and he must let that be for 


r. 
3 Tit. i. 
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organisation. In process of time it often 
happened that the seat of the civil 
government was removed to another city, 
while no corresponding change took place 
in things ecclesiastical; in such cases the 
name “metropolitan” ceased to be suit- 
able, and was replaced by “ archbishop.” 

In former times the power of metro- 
politans over their ns was great ; 
they could hear and decide any charges 
made inst them, and excommunicate 
them if they deemed it necessary. The 
Council of Treut reduced this power 
within strict limits. It enacted that 
criminal causes of a more serious kind, in 
which bishops were implicated, should be 
tried and decided only by the Supreme 
Pontiff, with the proviso, however, that if 
& previous local inquiry were n it 
should be committed to none but the 
metropolitans, or bishops specially dele- 
gated by the Holy See. The minor 
criminal causes of bishops are, under the 
same canon, to be tried by the provincial 
council or by persons deputed by it." 

Metropolitans cannot exercise ordin 
jurisdiction in the dioceses of their 
suffragans, nor visit their cathedrals, or 
any portion of their dioceses, except on 
the mandate of the provincial council. 
Nor have they any jurisdiction, proprio 
jure, over monasteries situated within the 
dioceses of their su ns. 

On the rights, privileges, and dignities 
still annexed to the office of a metro- 

litan, see the article ARCHBISHOP. 

(Ferraris, Metropolitanus; Soglia, ii. 5, 
49.) 


MILITARY ORDERS. Heélyot 
enumerates between ninety and a hundred 
military orders. Of these, the knights of 
OaLatRava and the HOosPITALLERS have 
been already noticed; for the TEMPLARS 
and the Tsuronic order, see those articles. 
Of the remainder, particulars respecting a 
few of the- more important are here 
subjoined. 

(1) Of Alcantara.—Founded in Castile 
in 1177; its object was the subjugation of 
the Moors. The knights wore a white 
mantle embroidered with a n cross. 
For a century after their institution they 
did great service to the Christian cause ; 
in the fourteenth century their quarrels 
with the knights of Calatrava, resulting 
in actual war, no less retarded and dis- 
graced it. The order became extremely 
wealthy; the rents of the d-master- 
ship in the time of Ferdinand and Isabella 


1 Sess. xxiv. De Ref. c. 5. 
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amounted to forty-five thousand ducats.' 
Castles, towns, and convents, belonging to 
this and the other military orders, were 
seen in every part of Spain. The election 
to the office of grand-master, involving 
the disposal of large patronage and the 
wielding of great power and influence, 
became the cause of infinite jealousy and 
contention; and by a prudent decision of 
the Pope 8 the control of the order 
was granted to Ferdinand and Isabella for 
life. In the reign of Philip II. the grand- 
mastership was annexed in perpetuity to 
the crown; the subordinate W rie 
having survived the object for which they 
were instituted, became the empty decora- 
tions of an order of nobility. 

(2) The Annunziata, or the Collar.— 
Instituted by Amadeus, Count of Savoy, 
about 1360. 

(8) The Bath.—So named from one 
of the ceremonies of knighthood accord- 
ing to the custom of England. The 
esquire who was to be knighted was put 
into a bath; while he was in it two other 
esquires, experienced in chivalry and its 
laws, came to him, and after explaining 
the duties which knighthood would im- 
pose upon him, poured water upon his 
shoulders and so left him. r the 
bath he was taken into a chapel, and con- 
tinued in prayer the whole night, “ asking 
the Lord and his blessed Mother that of 
their worthy grace they would give him 
power and strength to receive this high 
temporal dignity in honour of their holy 
Church, and of the order of chivalry.“ 
At daylight he confessed to a priest, and 
afiarwards heard Mass. After the com- 
pletion of the ceremony by the king's 
striking him on the collar with his right 
haud and saying “ Bea good knight,” he 
was led up to the altar, knelt, and placing 
his right hand upon it, promised to main- 
tain the right of Holy Church all his life 
long. Geoffrey of Anjou, the father of 
Henry II., is said to have been knighted 
in this manner by Henry I. in 1128. 

The honours of the order of the Bath, 


though its religious meaning is now lost, 
are highly prized in England to this day. 
The dignities are—Knight Grand Cross 


(G.C.B.), Knight Commander (K.C.B.), 
and Companion (C.B.) In each 
there is a military and a civil division. 
The ribbon is crimson; the motto, “ Tria 
juncta in uno.” Altogether the order 
numbers more than 1,000 members. 
1 Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella, i. 278. 
? From Nicholas Upton’s book, written 
about 1441, De Re Militari, as cited by Hélyot. 
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(4) Of Constantine.—This order seems 
to have been created by the 1 . 
Isaac Angelus Comnenus about 1190 
probably in imitation of the orders among 
the ers. Innumerable fictions and 
forgeries have been set on foot from time 
to time, in order to invest this and other 
military orders with the dignity of an 
antiquity to which they have no claim. 
Thus the order now in question, it was 
stoutly maintained, was first founded by 
Constantine the Great. In the opinion of 
Papebroke the Bollandist, no military order 
can prove that it originated before the 
twelfth century. 

(5) The Dannebrog.—This Danish 
order, if it had a medieval origin at all, 
and was not, as Hélyot was inclined to 
suspect, manufactured in the seventeenth 
century, was founded by Waldemar II. 
about 1219. The number of knights must 
not exceed 19. 

(6) The Garter.—Founded by Edward 
IJI. in 1847. According to the common 
story, which however appears to have 
been unknown to Froissart, the Countess 
of Salisbury dropped her garter in the 
court at Windsor, which the king picked 
up and bound round his knee, and then, 
perceiving that the courtiers were inclined 
to laugh, said, “Honi soit qui mal y 
pense.” “ Honi” is old French for maudi, 
accursed. The number of the knights, 
including the king, was fixed at twenty- 
six, and to this it was limited for several 
centuries. The number at the present 
time 18 forty-nine. The ancient dress was 
a blue mantle with a red cross on the left 
side, a collar whence depended a repre- 
sentation of St. George and the Dragon, 
called a “George” (cf. Shakespere’s 
“ Now by my George, my garter, and m 
crown ”), and a blue garter round the left 


eg. 

(7) The Glortous Virgin Mary.— 
Founded at Vicenza in 1233. The 
knights, who must be of noble blood, 
bound themselves (like a “ vigilance com- 
mittee” in modern times) to take up 
arms against the disturbera of the public 
peace, and against those who committed 
coy and escaped punishment. They 
vowed conjugal chastity, obedience to 
their commander, and to protect widows 
and orphans. In course of time they 
became rich, and thought more of enjoy- 
ing themselves than of anything else; 
whence the people called them in derision 
the “ Frères Joyeux.” . 

(8) The Golden Horseshoe.—Founded 
at Paris by a duke of Bourbon in 1414. 

P 
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Its object seems to have been to encourage 
duelling, since the seventeen knights of 


, | whom it was composed swore to fight 


with each other, on foot or à outrance, 
within two years, if they could not sooner 
find seventeen gentlemen outside the order 
who would fight with them. 

(9) The 7histle.—Instituted by James 
V., Ki of Scotland, in 1534, The 
collar of the order is of thistles twisted 
together; from it hangs the badge of St. 
Andrew, with the motto “Nemo me 
impune lacesset.” After the flight of 
Mary Stuart to England this institute fell 
into abeyance, but was revived by James 
II. at Windsor in 1687, when he made 
several great Scottish noblemen knights 
of the order. Again it came to nothing 
in consequence of the revolution of 1688, 
but was revived by Queen Anne in 1708, 
on a Protestant basis. The order, which 
numbers at present twenty knights, is 
accessible only to peers. 

(10) The Towon d Or, or Golden 
Fleece.—Instituted by Philip the Good, 
Duke of Burgundy, in 1429, with a 
distinctly religious and Oatholie end. 
The original statutes say, that out of the 

t and perfect love which Duke Philip 
had to the noble estate of chivalry, “in 
order that the true Catholic faith, the 
estate of Holy Church our mother, and 
the tranquillity and prosperity of the 
Commonwealth may be. . . defended, 
guarded, and maintained,” he had insti- 
tuted, and did institute, on that bis 
wedding day, to the glory of God, in 
reverence of his blessed Mother, and in 
honour of the Apostle St. Andrew, “an 
order and fraternity of chivalry or ami- 
able company of a certain number of 
knights. . . to be called the order of the 
Toison d’Or.” Charles the Bold, son of 
the founder, required the knights to as- 
sume a magnificent dress of crimson velvet. 
The grandson of Charles, the Archduke 
Philip, marrying the heiress of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, transmitted the right of con- 
ferring the order of the Toison d'Or to 
the kings of Spain, who have ever since 
retained it. e figure of a sheep in 
gold, hung round the neck by a silken 
ribbon or a small gold chain, is the dis- 
tinguishing decoration of the order. 

In the long list of these military orders 
there are several which accomplished in 
their day real work, and work which 
could not have been accomplished so well 
by any otheragency. When the organisa- 
tion of society as a whole was still im- 
perfect, kings were glad to employ these 
P 
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partial organisations, in which the actua- 
ting principle was religious enthusiasm or 
love of fame, to check enemies abroad and 
abuses at home that otherwise could not 
easily have been reached. Yet it is im- 
possible not to suspect that a large 
roportion of these institutions did more 
m than good—by fostering aristocratic 
pride and exclusiveness, and pandering to 
social or personal vanity—thus raising 
barriers unnecessarily between class and 
class, and furnishing fuel to those smart- 
ing feelings of envy and alienation which 
are wont only to be appeased by revolu- 


tion. (Hélyot.) 
„In the A 


MILLENNIUM pocalypse 
(ch. xx.) it is said that after the destruc- 


tion of God’s enemies, “ the beast and 
the kings of the earth and their armies,” 
with “ the false prophet ” and Satan him- 
self, will be bound and cast into the pit. 
The saints are then to rise and reign with 
Christ a thousand years. At the end of 
this period Satan is to be loosed for a 
brief space. The nationsdeceived by him 
will gather against the “ beloved city ” in 
which the saints are encam Then 
fire will descend and devour the wicked ; 
Satan will be cast for ever into hell, and 
the general judgment will take place. 
Many of the early Christians took this 
as a literal description of events which 
would occur at the end of the world’s 
history. Those who held to such an 
interpretation were known as Chiliasts or 
Millenarians—+.e. believers in the reign of 
a thousand years. This belief was very 
common in the early Church. It was 
held by Papias, bishop of Hierapolis, 
early in the second century (Euseb. 
“H. E.“ iii. 39), by St. Justin Martyr 
(“ Trypho.“ 81), by St. Irenæus (“ Adv. 
Her.” v. 36), by Lactantius (“ Div. 
Inst.“ vii. 24), by Tertullian and Victorinus 
Petabionensis (see Hieron. “De Vir. 
Illustr.” xviii., where he refers to a lost 
work of Tertullian). The opinion was 
no doubt Jewish in origin. (See Grabe, 
“Spicileg.” vol. i. p: 231.) It was also 
held outside the Church in a gross and 
sensual form by the Judaising Gnostic 
Cerinthus (Euseb. “ H. E.” iii. 28), and 
opposed by the Roman presbyter Caius 
(Euseb. loc. cit.) At Alexandria the 
allegorical mode of interpretation was of 
course unfavourable to Chiliasm. Still, 
even in the Alexandrian district Nepos, 
bishop of Arsinoe, in the middle of the 
third century, was a vehement Millenarian. 


He wrote a“ refutation of the Allegorists ” ' 
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ticularly 17 Origen, and had a 
following. Peace was restored 


227 85 
y Dionysius of Alexandria, who held 
a council on the matter in 255. (See 
Euseb. vii. 28, and Hefele, ‘“‘Concil.” p. 
134 seg.) It was probably the fear of 
Millenarianism which y occasioned 
the objections long prevalent in the East 
to the authority of the Apocalypse. After 
the establishment of Obhristianity, the 
belief in the reign of the saints for a 
thousand years almost died out. But St. 
A tine (“ Civ. Dei.” xx. 7) confeases 
that he once held it. It appeared from 
time to time in the middle ages, and is 
still advocated by some Protestants. 
Muzzarelli (quoted by Jungmann, “ De 
Novissimis,” p. 308) sums up the common 
judgment of 5 on the subject. 
e theory as held by the early Fathers, 
he says, is not heretical, but, considering 
the weight of authority on the other side, 
it is at least improbable. 


nns (Ordo Minimorum Eremi- 
tarum Sancti neisci de Paula). The 


name commonly applied to members of 
the order of Minim-Hermits, an austere 
order of mendicant friars founded by St. 
Francis of Paola. They were known in 
Paris before the Revolution as Bons 
Hommes— Good Men ”—because, as it 
is supposed, their convent in Paris had at 
one time belonged to the monks of Grand 
Mont, who had popularly been so called, 
and in Spain as “ Brothers of Victory,” 
on account of the victory which Ferdi- 
nand V. had gained at Malaga 5 the 
Moors as a result, 5 to the gene- 
ral belief, of the prayers of St. Francis of 
Paola. They were called Minims” 
(minimi, the least) by their founder, to 
humble them even below the Francis- 
cans, who in humility call themselves 
minor (friars minor), the “ less.” 

St. Francis, their founder, was born 
about 1416 in Calabria in Italy, at Paola, 
a small city on the western coast mid- 
way between Naples and io. His 

arents, James Martorillo and Vienna 

i Fuscado, were a pious ae a of the 
middle class. When a boy of thi 
Francis was sent to a Franciscan con- 
vent in his native town, for he had al- 
ready begun to display the extraordinary 

iety which gave indication of his future 
foly career. He showed a strong affec- 
tion for the Franciscan rule, but it was 
not the will of God that he should be- 
come a member of that order. At nine- 
teen he was living as a hermit in a soli- 


(Aeyxos ray adAnyoporav), directed par- ' tary place near Paola, and the fame of 
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his sanctity had already spread about in 
Calabria. Young as he was in years, his 
piety was so well assured that he was 
prevailed on, with the approbation of the 
ordinary of the diocese, to receive some 
disciples, and with them he began a re- 
ligious community in Paola. Cells were 
constructed on ground belonging to his 
father, and the chapel of the new com- 
munity was dedicated to St. Francis of 
Assisi. In 1444 he established a colony 
at Paterno, and eight years later he 
finished on a more splendid scale his 
convent and church at Paola; the next 
year (1453) making a third establishment 
at Spezano Maggiore, and in 1460 found- 
ing still another convent at Cortona. So 
far the new religious order had been liv- 
ing without any rule, except such as 
their holy founder had from time to time 
given them by word of mouth and by the 
example of his own life. But from the 
first a perpetual Lent had been observed 
by them. In 1464 Francis founded the 
first house of his order in Sicily, at 
Milazzo, where he remained until his 
return to Calabria in 1468. 

The fame of his sanetity having reached 
Rome, a strict examination was made 
into the history of his life and into the 
working of his communities, and in 1478 
Pope Sixtus IV. approved the new con- 
gregation under the name of the “ Her- 
mits of St. Francis of Assisi.” The fol- 
lowing year Francis was named by the 
Hoiy See its first superior-general, and 
the congregation was exempted from the 
jurisdiction of the ordinaries. But Six- 
tus refused to sanction the perpetual 
Lent, though even this was 3 
accorded. 1493 Francis composed his 
first Rule, which was approved by Pope 
Alexander VI., who changed the name of 
the order to the “ Minim-Hermits of 
Francis of Paola,” the name it has re- 
tained ever since. In 1495 the same 
Pope confirmed the privileges hitherto 
conferred on the order, also giving it all 
the privileges generally possessed by the 
mendicant friars. In 1501, having per- 
fected his first Rule and having rear- 
ranged it, and having also established his 
perpetual Lent as a vow, and having 
prepared a Rule for people of either sex 
who live in the world—that is to say, 
Tertiaries—he submitted these two Rules 
to the Pope, who approved them the next 
year (1502). The Rules, being again re- 
touched, were confirmed by a bull of 
Alexander VI. which conferred new pri- 
vileges ; all of which was again confirmed 
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in 1505 by ope Julius II. Finally, the 
holy founder having put the finishi 
touch to his two Rules, and having add 

a third Rule for nuns, all three were a 
proved and confirmed by a bull of the 
same Pope July 25, 1506. Besides these 
three Rules Francis composed a Correc- 
torium, or manual of penances, and a 
Ceremonial for the recitation of the Di- 
vine Office, &c. 

Francis was invited to France by Louis 
XI., whom he attended on his death- 
bed; and there he spent the rest of his 
days, founding numerous communities 
in France, Spain, Italy, and Germany. 
The first colony in Spain was made at 
Malaga in 1493, and in Germany in 1497. 
The order was never established in the 
North of Europe, nor in England, Scot- 
land, or Ireland, for the persecution 
which soon eet in in all those countries 
rendered them unfit fields for so con- 
templative an order as the Minims. St. 
Francis died in his convent at Plessis- 
les-Tours, Good Friday, 1507, being then 
ninety-one. In 1562 the Huguenots, 
while sacking this convent, found . the 
saint's body, and, having fastened a rope 
about its neck, dragged it to the chapel, 
where they burned it along with the cru- 
cifix of the high altar, but some Catho- 
lics afterwards recovered the saint’s bones 
from the ashes. 


January 1, 1508, Father Francis Binet ` 


was elected general. At that time the’ 
order was divided into five provinces— 
Italy, Tours, France, Spain, and Ger- 
many—but it afterwards had thirty-one 
provinces. At first the general of the 
order was chosen for three years, but 
since 1605 he has always been elected for 
six years by the general chapter, which 
consists of the general, the colleagues- 
general, the provincial, and the pro- 
curator-general. Each province- has.. its 
chapter also. The superior of a conyent 
is called the corrector, because he is re-- 
quired to correct himself and those sub- 
ject to him, and he is elected for one 
year, ordinurily not being eligible for re- 
election except after an interval of at 
least one year. Formerly there were 
visitors-general, but these were sup- 
pressed as unnecessary. 

Like many other mendicant orders, 
the Minims consist of First, Second, and 
Third Orders so called—that is to say, 
of friars, nuns, and tertiaries, these lat- 
ter being affiliated lay people living io 
the world. The Minim tertiaries never 
but once, and that for a short time only 
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at Toledo, in Spain—have lived in com- 
munity. St. Francis of Sales is said to 
have n a Minim tertiary. The first 
nuns of the order took their vows in 1495 
at Andujar, in Spain. The habit of the 
Minim friars consists of a gown of coarse 
woollen stuff, reaching to the ankles, and 
of the natural colour of the wool without 
any dye. The chaperon, or shoulder- 
piece of the cow], of the same colour as 
the gown, reaches in front to about half- 
way between the waist and the knee. The 
girdle is a woollen, unbleached and un- 
dyed rope, and has five knots for the 
clerical and lay friars and four for the 
tertiaries. Formerly the Minims were 
barefoot, or at most wore sandals; but 
the custom was relaxed and now all are 
shod. With the exception of the head- 
dress, which resembles that worn by 
most orders of nuns, the habit of the 
Minim nuns is similar to that of the 
friars. 

The vow of a friar of this order is as 
follows: “I, Brother N., vow and pro- 
mise to Almighty God and to the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, to the whole heavenly choir, 
and to you, my reverend Father N., 
and to this sacred order, to remain stead- 
fast and to persist throughout the whole 
of my life in the way of living and in the 
Rule of the Brothers of the Order of 
Minims of St. Francis of Paola, which 
has been approved by our Holy Father 
Pope Alexander VI. and afterwards by 
Pope Julius II. of blessed memory, per- 
severing in living under the vows of 
poverty, chastity, and obedience, and of 


the life of Lent, according to the deter- 


minations and the circumstances indi- 
cated and prescribed in the same Rule.” 

MINISTER. Among the Franciscans 
and Capuchins the head of the order is the 
minister-general, and each province is 
placed under a minister-provincial. Again, 
the general of the Society of Jesus has 
five assistants, called ministers, who are 
elected by the general co ation, and 
are empowered, through the admonitor, 
to represent to the general anythin 
irregular which they may have observe 
in his government. 

MINISTERS OF THESICE. This 
order was first founded as a congregation 
of priests and lay brothers by St. Camillus 
of Lellis to serve the sick in hospitala. 
The approval of the Holy See was given 
in 1586 ; five years later Gregory XIV. 
constituted them a religious order, under 
the protection of Cardinal di Mondovi, 
with their principal establishment at the 
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Church of St. Mary Magdalen at Rome 
and in the houses adjoini The re- 
ligious, besides the three ordin vows, 
take a fourth vow to assist the sick in the 
hour of death. There is a general of the 
order elected for life, who is assisted by 
four consultors ; the chapter-general meeta 
once in six years. The dress is that of 
secular priests, with the addition of a 
large brown cross on the soutane, and 
another on the cloak. The noviciate lasts 
for two years; the religious are exempt 
from the obligation of singing office in 
choir, and from attending processions, on 
account of the absorbing nature of their 
duties beside the sick. They only fast on 
Fridays, in addition to the fasts prescribed 
by the Church. At the death of the 
founder in 1614, there were sixteen houses 
of the order, containing about three 


culum means something wonderful—not 
necessarily supernatural, for, e.g., the 
“ Seven Wonders of the World” were 
known as the “Septem Miracula.” In 
theological Latin, however, and in Eng- 
lish, the words miraculum, miracle, 
are used commonly only of events so 
wonderful that they cannot be accounted 
for by natural causes. This use, as we 
shall see presently, is not sanctioned by 
the Vulgate tranaletion of the New Testa- 
ment, and is not thoroughly supported by 
the language of the original Greek. t 
has its disadvantages as well as its ad- 
vantages, though, of course, the esta- 
blished terminology cannot be altered 
now, even if it were possible—as we be- 
lieve it is not—to find a more convenient 
word. It will be well, however, to say 
something on the Scriptural, and parti- 
cularly the New Testament phraseology. 

(1) Miracles are called répara (pro- 
digia. See Exod. iv. 21, where it is the 
rendering of Dp, shining or splendid 
deeds)—+.¢. prodigies, because of the sur- 
prise they cause. The Greek word @av- 
paca, which would exactly answer to 
miracula, is found in the New Testament 
once only (éavpa,! never), Matt. xxi. 15: 
and there in a wider sense than “ miracle.” 
There is no great difference, from a theo- 
logical point of view, between the words 
“ prodigy ” and “miracle.” It is, how- 
ever, well worth notice that the New 
Testament never uses the word “ prodigy ” 
by itself. It speaks of “signs and pro- 

1 Never, i.e. for a “wonderful thing.” See 
Apoc. xvii. 7. 
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digies,” &c., many times; of p 
simply, never. Evidently, the wonder 
1 is not the only or even the chief 
feature in a miracle, and this the New 
Testament writers are careful to note. 

2) Miracles are also frequently called 


4 i ” 7 1 
signs (onpeia; an accurate rendering 

of ninie, Ex. yii. 3.), to indicate 

their pu They are “ marvels ” and 


“ prodigies ” which arouse attention, but 
the “ wonder” excited is a means, and 
not an end, and the “ miracle” is a token 
of God's presence; they confirm the mis- 
sion and the teaching of those who deliver 
a message in his name (see Acts xiv. 3; 
Heb. ii. 4). Of course, it is only by usage 
that the word “ sign ” acquires this techni- 
sense, and it does not always in the 
New Testament mean a supernatural sign. 
(3) 7 are often described as 

“ powers” (Suvdyes),? inasmuch as they 
exhibit God’s power. They are evidences 
that new powers have entered our world 
and are working thus for the good of 
mankind. God, no doubt, is always 
working, and He manifests his power in 
the operation of natural law. But we 
are in danger of looking upon the world 
as if it were governed aws indepen- 
dent of God, and of forgetting that his 
hand is as n in each moment of 
the world’s existence for each operation 
of created things as it was for creation 
at the first. In a miracle, God produces 
sensible effects which transcend the opera- 
tion of natural causes. Men are no longer 
able to say, “ This is Nature,” forgetting 
all the while that Nature is the continuous 
work of God; and they confess, “The 
finger of God is here.” In Christ, miracles 
were the “ powers,” or works of power 
done by Him who was Himself the power 
of God. And so, miracles done through 
the saints flow from, and are signs of, the 
wer of God within them. Stephen, 


of (ess and power, did great prodi- 
gies and signs among the people” (Acts 
1 The Hebrew nigb). “wonderful thing 
in the land of Cham” (Ps. cvi. 22) is the word 


nearest to miracula.” 
2 nina), “deeds of strength,” is the 


Old Testament word which comes nearest 
Zurd eie, and the Peshito has almost the same 


word, £6 but it is used very inaccu- 


rately for onucia (Acts ii. 19, 48; v. 12; 2 Cor. 
xii. 12), for répara (Acts xv. 12), for rip, Kai 
onneca (Acts ii. 22; iv. 80). In Acts vii. 36 
there are three Syriac terms for two Greek. 
The text of the Peshito before us is that of 
Leusden and Schaaf. 
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(4) Christ's miracles are often called 
his “ works,” as if the form of working 
to be looked for from Him in whom the 
“ fulness of the Godhead dwelt bodily.” 
They were the characteristic works of 
Him who came to free us from the bondage 
of Nature, to be our life, to overcome 
death, to lead us, first to a worthier and 
more unselfish life, and then to a better 
world in which sorrow and death shall be 
no more. They are 5 of a 

wer; the pledges of that mighty work- 
lng by which, one day, He will subject 
all things to himself and make al things 
new. 

From a different point of view, then, 
the same event isa “ prodigy,” a “ sign,” 
and a “ power;” each word presenting it 
under a distinct and instructive aspect. 
The three words occur three times toge- 
ther —viz. in Acts ii. 22; 2 Oor. xii. 12; 
2 Thess, ii. 9 (in the last passage of the 
false miracles of Antichrist). In each 
case the Vulgate has kept the distinction 
with accurate and delicate fidelity; and 
we cannot help expressing our regret that 
the Douay version, in Challoner’s recen- 
sion, should have obliterated the dis- 
tinction and blunted the sense of Scripture 
by 55 Acts ii. 22—“ by 
miracles and wonders and signs,” as if 
“ wonder ” added anything to “ miracle.” 

We cannot pretend to consider here, 
in full, the objections made to the possi- 
bility of miracles, but can only give in 
brief the teaching of Catholic theologians, 
and particularly of St. Thomas, on the 
matter. The latter defines a miracle as 
an effect which “is beyond the order (or 
laws) of the whole of created nature ”— 
‘preter ordinem totius nature create 
(J. cx. 4). He explains further, that an 
event may transcend the laws of some 
particular nature and yet by no means be 
miraculous. The motion of a stone when 
thrown up in the air, to take his own 
instance, 18 an effect which exceeds the 
power which resides in the nature of the 
stone; but it is no miracle, for it is pro- 
duced by the natural power of man, and 
does not therefore exceed the power of 
nature in its entirety. No natural law 
can account for the sun’s going back on 
the dial of Achaz, for the resurrection of 
Lazarus, or for the cure of Peter’s wife’s 
mother by Christ when she was sick of 
a fever. All these things exceeded the 

wers of Nature, though in different 
egrees, and they are instances of the 
three grades of the miraculous which St. 
Thomas distinguishes (I. cv. 8). In the 
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first case, the very substance of the thing 
done is beyond the power of Nature to 
effect ( excedit facultatem nature, quan- 
tumad substantiam facti”); in the second, 
the recipient of the effect stamps it as 
miraculous (“excedit facultatem naturæ, 
quantum ad id in quo fit”), since natural 
powers can indeed give life, but not to 
the dead ; in the third, it is the manner 
and order in which the effect is produced 
(“ modus et ordo faciendi ”) that is mira- 
culous, for the instantaneous cure of dis- 
ease by Christ's word is very different 
from a cure effected by the gradual opera- 
tion of care and medical treatment. The 
latter is natural, the former supernatural. 

The definition given makes it un- 


reasonable to deny the possibility of 


miracles, unless we also deny the existence 
of God. Usually, He works accordi 
to natural laws, and this for our good, 
since we should be unable to control 
natural agents and to make them serve 
us, unless we could count. on the effecte 
known causes will produce. But God is 
necessarily free ; He is not subject to 
natural laws, and He may, for wise reasons, 
make created thi 
effects which are beyond their natural 
capacity. A miracle is not an effect 
without a cause; on the contrary, it is a 
miracle because produced by God, the 
First Oause. It is not a capricious exer- 
cise of power. The same who ope- 
rates usually, and for wise ends, according 
to the laws which He has implanted in 
Nature, may on occasion, and for ends 
equally wise, produce effects which tran- 
scend these laws. Nor does God in work- 
ing miracles contradict Himself, for where 
has He bound himself never and for no 
reason to operate except according to these 
laws? 

It is also clear from the definition 
given that God alone can work miracles. 
“ Whatever an angel or any other crea- 
ture does by his own power, is according 
to the order of created nature,” and there- 
fore not miraculous according to the defi- 
nition wìth which we started (I. cx. 4). 
It is quite permissible to speak of saints 
or angels as working miracles; indeed, 
Scripture itself does so speak. Still, we 
must always understand that God alone 
really performs the wonder, and that the 
creature is merely his instrument. Hence 
it follows that no miracle can possibly be 
wrought except for a food urpose. It 
does not, however, follow that persons 
through whose instrumentality miracles 
oceur are good and holy. St. Thomas, 


the instruments of 
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quoting St. Jerome, holds that evil men 


who preach the faith and call on Christ’s 


name may perform true miracles, the 


object of these miracles being to confirm 
the truths which these unworthy persons 
utter and the cause which they represent.! 
Thus the gift of miracles is in itself no 
proof of holiness. But, as a rule, miracles 
are effected by holy men and women, and 
ay often they are the signs by which 
attests their sanctity and the power 
of their prayer (2 2nde clxxviii. 2). In 
all these cases, the miracle is a sign of 
God’s will, and cannot, except through 
our own perversity, lead us into error. 

It is otherwise with the “lying won- 
ders” which, St. Paul says, Antichrist 
will work, or which Pharaoh’s icians 
are supposed by some to have done by the 
help of devils. Real miracles these can- 
not be, for God, who is the very truth, 
cannot work wonders to lead his creatures 
into error. But the demons, according to 
St. Thomas, are so far beyond usin know- 
ledge and strength, that they may well 
work marvels which would exceed all 
natural powers, so far as we know them, 
and would seem to us superior to any 
natural power whatsoever, and so to be 
~~ miraculous Ce exiv.). True ARA 
then, are practi distinguished from 
false ones by their moral character. The 
are not mere marvels, meant to grati 
the curiosity of the spectator and the 
vanity of the performer. They are signs 
of God’s presence; they bring us nearer 
to Him with whom “ we ever have to do; 
they remind us that we are to be holy as 
He is holy, to cultivate humility, purity, 
the love of God and man. The doctrine 
which they confirm must appeal to us, 
apart from its miraculous attestation. 
„Jesus answered them and said, My 
doctrine is not mine, but his who sent 
me. Jf any man will do his will, he will 
know of the doctrine whether it be of 
God, or whether I speak from myself. He 
who speaketh of himself, seeketh his own 

lory, but he that seeketh the glory of 

m that sent him, he is true, and in- 
uae? not in him (Jobn vii. 16). So 
our Lord appeals, in answering John’s 
disciples, io his miracles, fot enl as 
works of power, but as stamped with a 
moral character, and in their connec- 
tion with the rest of his work. “ Blind 
see again and lame walk, lepers are 


1 Sylvius, one of the best known commenta- 
tors on St. Thomas, holds that heretics may 
work miracles; not, however, in confirmation 
of their heresy. 
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cleansed, and deaf hear, and corpses are 
raised, and the poor have the Gospel 
preached to them; and blessed is he who- 
soever shall not be scandalised in me” 
(Matt. xi. 5 seg.). In short, there was a 
Witness within, as well as without, to 
Christ’s mission, and the miracles had no 
voice for those who were deaf to the 
voice within. Because they were deaf to 
this voice within, the Pharisees ascribed 
tanie e es to 5 They 

emed, or were in x of he- 
ming, the Holy Ghost who spoke to their 
hearts, And precisely the same danger 
which made men reject Christ's miracles 
will make them accept the marvels of 
Antichrist. 

So far, many Protestants are with us ; 
but whereas most of them consider that 
miracles ceased with, or soon after, the 
Apostolic age, the Catholic Church, not, 
indeed, so far as we know, by any formal 
definition, but by her constant practice in 
the canonisation of sainte, and through 
the teaching of her theologians, declares 
that the gift of miracles is an abiding 
one, manii ested from time to time in her 
midst. This belief is logical and con- 
sistent. Miracles are as possible now as 
they were eighteen centuries ago. They 
were wrought throughout the course of the 
old dispensation and by the Apostles after 
Christ’s death ; and although miracles, no 
doubt, were specially needed, and there- 
fore more numerous, when Christianity 
was a new religion, we have no right to 
dictate to the All-wise, and maintain that 
they have ceased to be required at all. 
Heathen nations have still to be converted. 
Great saints are raised up in different ages 
to renew the fervour of Ohristians and 
turn the hearts of the disobedient to the 
wisdom of the just. The only reasonable 
course is to examine the evidence for 


modern miracles, when it presents itself, 
and to give or withhold belief accord- 
ingly. This is just what the Ohurch does. 


The Anglican Bishop Fitzgerald, at the 
end of a most thoughtful and useful essay 
on “Miracles” in Smith’s “Bible Dic- 
tionary,” asserts that, according to the 
confession of their ablest advocates, eccle- 
siastical miracles belong to the class “ of 
miracles which may be described as am- 
biguous and tentative—t.e. the event, if 
it occurred at all, may have been the 
result of natural causes.” Then, indeed, 
the question would be at an end. But 
any one who looks into Benedict XIV. 's 
treatise on “ Canonisation,” or into Cardi- 
nal Newman’s “Lectures on Anglican 
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Difficulties,” will see what an extraordi- 
nary mistake this is. This able writer is 
wasting words and exposing the weakness 
of his own cause when he argues that the 
course of Nature cannot be interrupted 
“by random and capricious variation,” 
that strong evidence is needed to make 
supposed miracles credible, and that the 
true miracles of Christianity at its birth 
may have occasioned spurious imitations 
of fanatical credulity. All this may be 
admitted, but it does not touch the ques- 
tion. And when Dr. Fitzgerald rests the 
belief in miracles upon the authority of 
inspired writers, and urges that there is no 
such authority for ecclesiastical miracles, 
he forgets that the first Christians must 
have believed the miracles of Christ and 
the Apostles before any inspired record of 
them been made. In many cases, too, 
the belief in Apostolic miracles must have 
come first, that in Apostolic inspiration 
second. 

It must be observed, however, that 
ecclesiastical and Scriptural miracles claim 
widely different kinds of belief. The 
Scriptural miracles rest on divine faith, 
and must be accepted without doubt. No 
ecclesiastical miracle can become the object 
of faith, nor is any Catholic bound to be- 
lieve in any particular miracle not recorded 
in Scripture. He could not, without un- 
soundness in doctrine, deny that any 
miracles had occurred since the Apostolic 
age, and he owes a filial respect to the 
judgment of high ecclesiastical authority ; 
bat within these limits he is left to the 
freedom and to the responsibilities of 
private judgment. : 

y, although there is a danger in 
incredulity, even when this incredulity 
does not amount to abandonment of the 
faith, Catholic saints and doctors have 
insisted on the opposite danger of cre- 
dulity. To attribute false miracles, says 
St. Peter Damian, to God or his saints, 
is to bear false witness against them ; 
and reminds those who 5 an 
ti miraculous power that nothing 
1 of miracles done by the Blessed 
Virgin or St. John Baptist, eminent as 
they were in sanctity, and that the virtues 
of the saints which we can copy are more 
useful than miracles which excite our 
wonder (Fleury, H. E.” lxi. 2). Nean- 
der (, Kirchengeschichte,” viii. p. 26 geg.), 
after speaking of the popular taste for 
legendary miracles in the middle ages, 
continues: Men were not wanting to 
contend against this spirit, and a catena 
of testimonies may be produced from the 
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twelfth and thirteenth centuries on the 
true significance of the miraculous in re- 
lation to the divine life, and against an 
exaggerated estimation of external mira- 
cles. Nor were such thoughts peculiar to 
enlightened men who rose above their 

; they may be taken as an expression 
of the common Christian feeling in those 
centuries.” The mediæval biographer of 
Bernard of Tiron says that for the con- 
versions of fallen women which he effected 
through God’s grace he was more to be 
admired than if he had raised their dead 
bodies to life. And the biographer of 
St. Norbert writes: “It is che visible 
miracles which astonish the simple and 
ignorant, but it is the patience and virtues 
of the saints which are to be admired and 
imitated by those who gird themselves to 
Christ's service.“ (See the references in 
Neander, loc. cit.) 

(On the subject of miracles generally, 
Archbishop Trench’s dissertation at the 
beginning of his“ Essays on the Miracles” 
may be consulted. It is specially valuable 
for its Patristic references. The opinions 
of the Schoolmen on the nature of miracles 
are well given by Neander, vol. viii. p. 26 
of the last German edition. Cardinal 
Newman’s “ Essay on Ecclesiastical Mi- 
racles ” is well known.) : 

MISSAL. The book which contains 
the complete service for Mass throughout 
the year. 

n the ancient Church there was no 
one book answering to our Missal. The 
service for Mass was contained in the 
Antiphonary, Lectionary, Book of the 
Gospels, and Sacramentary. This last, 
besides matter relating to other sacra- 
ments, gave the collects, secrets, prefaces, 
canon, prayer infra canonem, and post- 
communion, and from the eighth century 
at latest it was known as Missal or Mass- 
book. There were “Completa Missalia,“ 
i. e. Missals which contained more of 
the service of the Mass than the Sacra- 
mentaries; but we do not know how far 
this completeness went, for during the 
ages which intervened between the use of 
the Liber Sacramentorum and the general 
adoption of the complete book of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the 
Missal was in a transition state, sometimes 
containing more, sometimes less of the 
entire office. Thus the MSS. which still 
exist vary in their contents (Maskell, 
“Monumenta Rit.,” p. lxiii. seg.).! There 

1 The Missale Plenarium contains all the 
service for Mass—i.e. it is a Missal in the modern 
sense. 
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are, of course, printed Missals according 
to the various rites— Missale Romanum, 
Ambrosianum, Missal ad usum Sarum 
(first printed edition known, Paris 1487), 
and the various uses of religious orders 
(Dominicans, Benedictines, &c.) The 
Roman Missal was carefully revised and 

rinted under Pius V., who carried out a 

ecree of the Oouncil of Trent on the 
matter, and strictly enjoined the use of 
this Missal, or faithful reprints of it, in all 
churches which could not claim prescrip- 
tion of two hundred years for their own 
use. It was revised again under Clement 
VIII. and Urban I. New Masses 
have of course been added from time to 
time, and to the Missal as to the Breviary 
a “ Proper” may be added by permission 
of the Holy See, containing for 
the saints venerated in a particular 
county, diocese, order, &c. 

MISSION. Mission is inseparably 
connected with jurisdiction, so that he 
who is validly “ sent” exercises a lawful 
jurisdiction in the place to which, and 
over the persons to whom, he is sent; and, 
e converso, any person exercising a lawful 
jurisdiction must be held to have received 
true mission. Mission precedes juris- 
diction in the order of thought, but is 
coincident with it in practice. 

A priest having the care of souls 
within a certain district must be sent to 
that district by the bishop, who has the 
a charge of all the souls within his 

iocese; he cannot appoint himself to 
it. “How shall they preach unless they 
be sent?”!? In a ar parish there 
may be more priests than one e in 
ministerial functions, but one alone has 
the responsibility, as the curatus, of the 
souls within it. He has ordinary, not 
delegated faculties; other priests minis- 
tering within his parish have not ordi- 
nary faculties. In missions, as here in 
England, the head priest and the others 
usually difer only in this, that the latter 
receive their faculties to be exercised 
“cum dependentia” of the former. 
Priests, even parish priests, are not now 
held to have jurisdiction in the external 
forum (Soglia, ii. § 86), but only in the 
internal. Forum, &c. | 

Again, the bishop from whom the 
mission of the parochus is derived does 
not assume his pastoral office of his own 
authority ; still less, in consequence of a 
call from his flock; his recognition or 
confirmation, if not actual election, by 
the Pope as the successor of St. Peter 

1 Rom. x. 15. 
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constitutes his mission and the title of 
his jurisdiction. The mission of the 
Pope himself is from above, and rests on 
the divine promises, clearly expressed as 
they are in Holy Scripture, and certified 
by the tradition of the Church. [ORHURCRH 
or CHRIST; Pope. | 

“The mission of the priest,” says 
Bendel, has its prototype in that of 
Jesus Christ: “As my Father hath sent 
me, so send [ you.” Jesus Christ was 
sent into the world to seek all the souls 
which were lost; the Apostles were sent 
by Jesus Christ to all of the earth 
to continue his work in his name; the 
successors of the Apostles, without an 
break in the chain, are sent by the Churc 
to fulfil their charge, and these send in 
their turn the confessors and pastors 
delegated by them to spread the beams 
of | ees from the centre to the extremities, 
and cause every soul which desires it to 
participate in the benefits of their minis- 

„. . . “The Church is the visible 
institute of salvation among men ; through 
her alone power is given to the aeee by 
mission, to announce in the virtue of the 
Holy Ghost the word of God, as it bas 
been all along preserved incorrupt by her, 
to transmit to the faithful the graces 
of which, through the merits of Christ, 
she is the depositary, and to direct them 
in the way of salvation in virtue of the 
sovereign authority which she represents. 
He who is not legitimately sent cannot 
be, in the full force of the words, “a 
minister of the Church having charge of 
souls,” 

In non-Catholic denominations the 
mission to a particular locality usuall 
proceeds from the governing body, suc 
as the General Assembly in the Kirk of 
Scotland, or the Conference of a hundred 
ministers among the Wesleyans. But if 
it be asked whence such governing bodies 
derived their mission, it is invariably 
found that they derived it in the first 
instance from some heresiarch or other 
self-appointed individual, who made a 
breach in ecclesiastical unity, or else 
made a fresh schism in that which was 
itself a schism. Thus mission among the 
Presbyterians has Calvin, and among the 
Methodists, Wesley, for its fountain 
head. In the Anglican Church mission is 
derived ostensibly from the Crown, which 
claims to be “in all causes and over all 
persons, ecclesiastical and civil,“ within 
the British empire “supreme.” Every 
bishop, on doing homage for his see to the 

1 Art. Missions,” in Wetzer and Welte. 
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sovereign, has to say, I do acknowledge 
and confess to N hold the bishopric 
of it, and the possession of the same 
entirely, as well the spiritualities as 
the temporalities thereof, only of your 
Majesty, and of the Imperial Crown of 
this your Majesty's realm.“ Those who 
find this view too Erastian hold that 
mission is conferred along with conse- 
cration, in which case Anglican mission 
must be ultimately derived from Parker, 
Elizabeth's first bishop, who made a 


breach in ecclesiastical unity. [See 
JURISDICTION. | 
MISSION ( = In 


countries where the majority of the 
dea is non-Catholic, either through 
aving lost the faith or not having yet 
been converted to it, the priests having 
ch of souls are not inducted into 
rishes but stationed on missions. In 
England, after the change of religion, 
many such missions were entrusted to 
members of religious orders, which en- 
joyed in a normal state of things various 
privileges and exemptions. This led to a 
conflict of jurisdiction between the mon- 
astic superiors and the Marie sera 
and it was finally decided by Benedict 
XIV. that “ lar missionaries in Eng- 
land are subject to the vicars-apostolic in 
all that concerns the care of souls and 
the administration of the sacraments,” ? 
notwithstanding the privileges of their 
orders. In what relates to the observance 
of their rule they are subject to their 
monastic superiors. Since the establish- 
ment of the hierarchy in England in 1850 
the priests with quasi-parishes still re- 
main mere missioners removable at the 
bishop’s will, with the exception of “ Mis- 
sionary Rectors” permanently instituted 
(see Acta of Prov. Council of Westm. I. 
App.), who, in virtue of decrees of Pro- 
nda and synodal statutes confirmed 
y the Holy See, hold certain rights and 
privileges. (Ferraris, Missiones; Mis- 
gionarii.) 

MISSIONS, POPULAR. To quicken 
faith and piety among Christians, whom 
their life in the world has made tepid 
and careless, is for the pastors of the 
Church an object of no less solicitude 
than to convert the heathen. In sub- 
stance, mission-preaching has been em- 
ployed in every age of the Church; it 
was applied with extraordinary fruit by 
St. Francis and St. Dominic; but its 


1 Father Hutton, The Anglican Ministry, 
1879, p. 504 n. 
2 Fianagan, Church History, li. 878. 
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reduction to a system has been the work 
of comperatively recent times, and was 
commenced by St. Vincent of Paul, when 
(1617) he preached his first mission to 
the ts of Folleville. (See LAZAR- 
ISTS. The Jesuits, Redemptorists, 
Passionists, and Rosminians have applied 
themselves with ial earnestness to 
this branch of pastoral work; see those 
articles. The following sketch of a 
mission and of ita fruits is from an article 
by Stemmer. A popular mission con- 
sists in a series of sermons and religious 
exercises, lasting over & certain number 
of days, directed by missionary priests 
with the approbation of the ordinary, in 
order to instruct and convert sinners, 
and rekindle Christian faith and Christian 

ice. This series or cycle of medita- 
tions, devotional exercises, and addresses, 
the general aim of which is to excite 
penitential feelings, treats of the destiny 
and end of man, of free will, of the need 
of grace, of the divine justice, eternity, 
the necessity of conversion, the heinous- 
ness of sin, its consequences, and the 
1 of impenitence; of the last things 
bell, eternal punishment, and dam- 
nation. Together with these terrifying 
themes the preacher speaks of the mercy 
and love of God, the graces stored up in 
the Ohurch, the sacraments of Penance 
and the Eucharist; usually also of loving 
our enemies, Holy Communion, the re- 
newal of baptismal vows, and persever- 
ance in doing poor In this way the 
sinner is brought to contrition, whence 
come hope and a moral change.” After 
describing the availableness at this stage 
of the tribunal of Penance, the writer 
proceeds: “The mission is usually termi- 
nated by the renewal of baptismal vows,” 
a general communion, “ the dedication of 
the parish to the Blessed Virgin, promises 
of amendment and thanksgiving before 
the altar, the erection of a cross or 
stations, the solemn publication of the 
indulgence attached to the mission, and 
the celebration of Mass for the souls of 
the relatives and friends of the faithful 
present. Thus do the few days devoted 
to a true popular mission, with all the 
truths which it proclaims, all the acts 
which it dis to and realises, form a 
real source of benediction to the souls that 
are willing to profit by it. It isa work 
of teaching and conversion which un- 
deceives those who are misled, convinces 
those who doubt, shakes the indifferent 


1 Wetzer and Welte, Missions.” 
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in their false security, and stops hardened 
sinners in full career; it is an extra- 
ordinary weapon with which falsehood 
and error are attacked directly, boldly, 
and persistently, to the destruction of 
erroneous systems and the 5 
erection of truth on their ruins. p- 
seated prejudices and inveterate faults, 
though attacked at intervals from the 
pulpit, always find some corner in the 
eart where they can hide themselves 
and hold their ground ; but the man who 
attends a mission meets an assailant who 
deals blow after blow until the con- 
viction of the enormity of his blindness 
and of his faults is forced upon the 
hearer’s conscience. Ill-gotten gains are 
renounced, guilty practices and criminal 
5 are broken off, . of 50 
standing are appeased, separated cou 
reconciled, W e N settled the 
converted sinners show a of 
conduct, and the face of family and 
hial life is altered; through the 
whole district human existence is modi- 
fied for the better ; sanctification spreads ; 
and where unbelief, ao aliis, discord. 
disobedience, and age yal 1 
prevailed, the severity of Christian fai 
is now established, with union, love, and 
the peace of God.” 

MISSIONS TO TEB EBA- 
THEN. The kingdom of God, beginni 
as a grain of mustard seed hteen 
hundred years ago, has grown into a 

t tree; the stages of its growth are 

ere briefly noticed. 

The multitude collected at Jerusalem 
on the day of Pentecost, from whom the 
first converts to the Christian faith were 
gathered, belonged for the most part to 
countries bordering on the Levant or 
lying still further east. They came from 

ersia, Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, Arabia, 
and North Africa; some were m 
Crete; the only western country indi- 
cated is Italy. These converts, when 
they returned to their homes, must have 

read Christian belief around them. 

he seed thus sown needed tending ; and 
the traditions as to the teaching of the 
Apostles, which tell us that the labours 
of most of them were confined to these 
very Eastern countries, are therefore in 
strict accordance with the report in Acts 
ii. St. Thomas, according to a probable 
tradition, visited India, and founded there 
the Christian community which still 
bears his name. The legend that St. 
James the son of Zebedee passed into 


| Spain and founded a Ohurch at Santiago 
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in Galicia, is of little authority.“ It 
must have been regarded in the Apostolic 
circle as a momentous step, when St. 
Paul (Acts xvi. 6-10), crossing the Helles- 

nt, first carried the light of Christianity 
into Europe. St. Peter, after residing for 
some time at Antioch, fixed his see about 
A.D. 42 at Rome, which from that time 
became the centre of Ohristendom. But 
the full bearing and import of his primacy 
were only gradually discerned in the 
Church; and the Apostolic sees of Alex- 
andria and Antioch, with, later on, Con- 
stantinople and Jerusalem, and generally 
the greater sees, acted as powerful secon- 
dary centres to diffuse the faith among 
the neighbouring countries. In Mace- 
donia, at Athens and Corinth, and in 
Greece generally, Christianity was planted 
by St. Paul. A very ancient legend 
carries Lazarus and his sister Martha to 
the South of France, near Marseilles. A 
beautiful tradition, not however older 
than the middle ages, speaks of Joseph 
of Arimathea as visiting Britain and 
ue a flourishing Church at Glaston- 


Second Century.—The great work of 
this period was the conversion of Roman 
Gaul. Documents still extant describe 
for us the persecution at Lyons in 177, 
when St. Pothinus was bishop, and 
Blandina suffered martyrdom. along 
the coast of North Africa, and in Spain, 
the faith must have been silently Leas 
ing throughout this century, but details 
are wanting. About 182, Pope Eleu- 
therus, at the request of Lucius, a British 
king, is said by Beda to have taken 
measures for the introduction of Chris- 
Hana r Britain. 

Third Century.—The records of the 
persecution of Severus disclose the exis- 
tence of a flourishing Church in North 
Africa. In Italy, Christianity is believed 
to have been planted in thə principal 
cities, such as Milan and Ravenna, in or 
soon after the time of the Apostles; but 
detailed information, except as to the 
names of the bishops, is wanting. In 
Persia, the faith made rapid advances all 
through this century, from Seleucia as a 
centre of operations, where one of the 
seventy-two disciples named Mares is said 
to have been the first bishop. About 220 
the Parthian monarchy gave way to the 
a of the Sassanides, which, under 

e belief that its stability depended on 
its firm adhesion to the old fire-worship 

1 Hefele seems to reject it; see his article 
on St. James, in Wetzer and Welte. 
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of the nation, produced after a time a 
series of unrelenting persecutors of Ohris- 
tianity. 

In Central and Northern France, St. 
Denys made numerous conversions in the 
years 270-280. About the same time St. 
Quentin planted the faith in the Verman- 
dois, St. Lucian at Beauvais, and St. 
Mellon at Rouen. 

Fourth Century.—The persecution of 
Diocletian showed that Spain, which gave 
St. Eulalia of Merida, aud Britain, which 

ve St. Alban, to the roll of martyrs, 

th possessed a strongly rooted Chris- 
tianity. The Armenians were converted 
in great numbers by Gregory the Illu- 
minator. Frumentius planted the faith 
in Abyssinia, and was the first bishop of 
Axum (356). St. Martin of Tours ex- 
tinguished most of the paganism that still 
lingered in Western Gaul. 

Christianity at Zurich, in Switzerland, 
dates from St. Felix and his sister St. 
Regula, martyred in 303. Alemannic 


pagan invaders overran the country in 
the fifth ae After the great defeat 
of Zulpich (496), the Alemans gradually 


became Christians, and a noble Aleman, 
Robert, re-established the faith and built 
a church at Zurich about 692. His 
brother, Wichard, did the same at Lucerne 
towards the end of the seventh century. 
The see of Martigny in the Valais, not 
far from St. Maurice, famous for the 
martyrdom of the Theban legion, is said 
to have been founded about 300. The 
see of Lausanne grew out of that of 
Avenches, which is believed to have been 
founded about 350. 

The Teutonic Goths, pressing south- 
ward from the Baltic, occupied in the 
fourth century what is now Roumania, 
on the north bank of the Danube, and 
were allowed by Valens when pressed by 
the Huns to cross the river (376), and 
settle in the Roman province of Mosia. 
Christianity, which had been introduced 
among them by some captives whom in 
one of their expeditions they had carried 
away from Cappadocia, appears to have 
made rapid progress. Theophilus, bishop 
of the Christian Goths, was present at the 
Council of Nicsea and subscribed its de- 
crees. A persecution arose about 370, of 
which we have an interesting account in 
the acts of the martyrdom of St. Sabas.! 
At that time, according to the distinct 
testimony of St. Austin,* the Christian 
Goths were all Catholics. But Ulfilas, 

1 Alban Butler, Apr. 12. 
2 De Civ. Dei, xviii. 52. 
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visiting Constantinople in 376, was per- 
suaded to embrace Arianism, and he in- 
troduced it among his people. The same 


Ulfilas invented an alphabet for the Goths, 
and translated the Bible into their 
tongue ; of this version, l portions are 
extant. These Goths of Ulfilas belonged 
to the Visigothic or Western branch of 
the nation, and they communicated the 
Arian he to the Ostrogothic or 
Eastern branch. In Theodoric the Ostro- 
“Nice Arianism mounted on the throne of 

taly; but soon after his death it was 
crushed by the sword of Belisarius. The 
Arian Visigoths, driven out of Gaul by 
the Catholic Franks, founded a powerful 
kingdom in Spain; their conversion will 
be noticed further on. 

Fifth Century.—At its commence- 
ment the Persian king Izdegerd listened 
favourably to the teaching of St. Mar- 
ruthas, who made many conversions. 
A fresh persecution between 420 
and 450, About this latter date the 
Persian clergy began to side with Nes- 
torius; and the kings, from motives easily 


understood, enco them to set at 
naught the decrees both of Ephesus and 
Ch on. In 490, through the defec- 


tion of Babuseus, the patriarchal see of 
Seleucia became Nestorian. The heresy 
obtained at one time an immense develo 
ment, reckoning, under the Patriarch, 
25 metropolitans and 140 bishops. 

Many Jews were converted (418) in 
Minorca, and St. Euthymius (421) 
preached with success to some Arabian 
tribes. 

Ireland was converted by the preach- 
ing of St. Patrick. [See In1sH CHUROH.] 

The Burgundians, a Teutonic people, 
in alarm at the approach of the Huns, 
sought instruction in Christianity from 
the Romanised Gauls among whom they 
had settled; and having obtained it, and 
embraced the faith, they defeated the 
invaders. This was about 430.1 After- 
wards they lapsed for a time into Arian- 
ism. 
The see of Geneva, where there are 
believed to have been bishops as far back 
as A.D. 200, was subjected by Leo the 
Great (450) to the jurisdiction of the 
Archbishop of Vienne. The first bishop 
of Coire in the Grisons was St. Asimo, 
for whom the Bishop of Como signed the 
decrees of a council at Milan in 452. 

The Franks, who under Clovis, had in- 
vaded Gaul from beyond the Rhine, and 

1 Milman, Lat. Christianity, i. 848. 
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destroyed every vestige of Roman domi- 
nation, embraced Christianity along with 
their king in 496, after his great victory 
over the Alemanni. 

The Southern Picts in Galloway were 
converted by St. Ninian, a Briton, about 
the beginning of the century. 

Sixth Century. The Arian Suevi of 
Galicia were converted, chiefly by the 

reaching of St. Martin of Duma, about 
561. In 587, under King Recared, the 
whole Visigothic nation in Spain re- 
nounced Arianism and embraced the 
orthodox faith. Great progress Was 
made in converting the Flemings by St. 
Vedast (t 540), first bishop of Arras and 
Cambrai, who may be regarded as their 
apostle. 

The commencement of the conversion 
of our ancestors in England, who, for an 
unknown time previously had 13 
the gods of the North in temples e of 
timber or wicker, shrouded within thick 
groves, was made in 596; when St. 
Augustine with forty monks, sent by 
Pope Gregory the Great, landed on the 
Isle of Thanet, and with the good will of 
King Ethelbert announced the Gospel to 
the men of Kent. 

St. Columba, having founded his 
monastery of Iona (570), setting out 
from thence, preached with signal fruit 
to the Northern Picts of Scotland. 

Seventh Century.—The conversion of 
the Angles and Saxons was being regu- 
larly carried on, not by kings forcing the 
creed upon unbelievers at the sword’s 
point, but by bishops, monks, and secular 
priests who manifestly sought not their 
goods but their souls, It is true that 
there were reaction and relapse here and 
there, as may be seen in the pages of 
Beda; but the general movement of the 
moral tide was forward. The les of 
Deira (Yorkshire) with their king, Edwin, 
received the faith (633) from the Roman 
missionary Paulinus. The Angles of 
Bernicia—+.e. of the eastern districts of 
England and Scotland from the Tees to 
the Forth—were made Christians by the 
preaching of the Irish monks of Iona, 
whom St. Oswald (635) invited into 
Northumbria. No difference of doctrine 
divided the two classes of missioners; 
but they were at variance on an impor- 
tant point of discipline—viz. the nght 
observance of Easter [EASTER ; 
CHURCH]. St. Aidan, the first bishop in 
Bernicia, fixed his see at Lindisfarne on 
Holy Isle; in the tenth century it was 
removed to Durham. 
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The Gospel was carried by English 
missioners to Friesland and Holland. St. 
Wilfrid, banished from his see (679), 
dwelt for some time in Friesland and 
converted many. But the true founder 
of the Dutch Church was St. Willibrord, 
who, landing in Holland in 690, fixed his 
see at Wiltenburg or Utrecht. 

Eighth Century.—The German tribes 
were still for the most part buried in 
heathenism; only at the north-west, 
through the mission of Willibrord and 
his companions, and at the south-west, 
through the gradual conversion of the 
Alemanni of Baden and Suabia since 
their subjugation by the Franks, had an 
impression n made. The eighth 
century witnessed the solid foundation of 
the German church through the preaching 
of Winfrid (St. Boniface). In this great 
affair the blessing and sanction of the 
Roman See were as carefully sought and 
as deliberately given as before the con- 
version of England. St. Boniface was 

pal legate in Germany for many years, 

aving been first consecrated bishop by 
Gregory II. in 723. In 745 he fixed his 
metropolitan see at Mentz. Some time 
before (740) he had found his way into 
the vast region watered by the Danube 
and its tributary streams, and there 
founded the sees of Regensburg (Ratis- 
bon), Frisingen, Passau, and Salzburg. 
From the last two sees Christianity was 
carried to the Teutonic or mixed popula- 
tions further east. 


The Saxons of Westphalia, Hanover, | 968 


and Oldenburg were coerced by Char- 
lemagne, who harried them with per- 
petual war till they submitted, into the 
reception of Christianity. This was the 
commencement of the system, too common 
all through the middle ages, by which 
unbelievers were scared by the threatened 
loss of life or goods into embracing, or at 
least professing, the religion of Christ. 
There is reason to believe that the treat- 
ment of the Saxons was a considerable 
factor in the anti-Christian ferocity which 
from this time till their tardy conversion 
two centuries later possessed their sea- 
roving neighbours of Scandinavia, and 
brought innumerable miseries, wrongs, 
and losses on the innocent English and 
Irish populations. 

The English St. Willehad, who had 
been working among the Saxons and 
Frisians since 770, was consecrated to the 
see of Bremen in 787. 

Ninth Century.—The missionary 
efforts of the Church were now chiefly 
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directed to the rough Scandinavian North, 
and to the Slavonic peoples which every- 
where bordered on the German tribes and 
the Byzantine empire. St. Anschar 
visited Sweden in 830 and made many 
converts. In 834 he was chosen Arch- 
bishop of Hamburg (with which Bremen 
was 5 , in fulfilment of a 
scheme of Charlemagne for planti 
eb ike mouth of the Elbe a A EE 
centre for the conversion of all the pagans 
of Northern Europe. In 853 he was again 
in Sweden, and from that time the light 
of religion was never quenched there, 
though it long flickered and seemed on 
the point of expiring. Some progress was 
ade: under Charlemagne in converting 
the Slavs of Brandenburg. Again, on 
the Danube, east of Passau, by the ex- 
termination of the Avars, Charle 8 
made room for the “ Eastern March” 
(Austria) and the great see of Vienna. 
The Slavs of Bulgaria were converted by 
the monk Methodius (865), whom their 
king Bogoris had invited from Constan- 
tinople. Constantine and the same Metho- 
dius brought the faith, at the request of 
their duke Bartilas, to the Slavs of 
Moravis. Methodius about the same 
time visited Bohemia, and baptised the 
duke Boriwoy, with his saintly wife 
Ludmilla. e Czech population readily 
followed the example ob their rulers. The 
country remained for some time ecclesi- 
astic re to the Bishopof Ratisbon ; 
the see of Prague was not founded tili 


Tenth Century.—The work of con- 
verting the Slav races and the Northmen 
continued. The Normans, after the grant 
of what is now Normandy to their duke 
Rollo (911), embraced the faith, and soon 
began to extend and illustrate it with the 
force and genius characteristic of the race. 
The Slavs of Brandenburg were finally 
converted under Henry the Fowler (928), 
who turned their country into a march of 


the empire. 
From the inning of the century 
good progress had been made in Russia 


in the territory of Kiew. Olga, the widow 
of the Grand Duke Igor, visited Constan- 
tinople in 957, and was baptised in the 
church of St. Sophia. The schism caused 
by Photius had been healed up, and the 
Eastern church was at this time in com- 
munion with Rome; it was not till the 
middle of the eleventh century that the 
breach was reopened under Corien 
and became chronic. [GREEK CHURCH. 
Olga’s example was not generally follow 
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by the people ; it was not till the reign of 

her grandson Vladimir that a stron 

movement towards Christianity too 
lace among the Russians. The see of 
iew was founded in 988. 

In Denmark, where many missioners 
had laboured in the ninth century with 
little outward fruit, the time had at last 
come for sees to be founded. Sleswig, 
with Poppo for its first bishop, and 
Aarhuus were erected into bishoprics 
about 948. Lunden, near the mouth of 
the Eider, was made a metropolitan see 
in 1104. 

Misaco or Mieceslas, duke of Poland, 
marrying a pious Bohemian princess, 

to become a Christian, and was 
baptised in 966; his subjects made little 
difficulty about 1 his example. 
Jordan was the first bishop of Poland, 
which was attached to the province of 
Magdeburg. 

Geisa, the duke or voyvode of the 
Magyars of Hungary, me a Christian 
about 995. In 996 he welcomed into his 
country St. Adalbert of Prague, by whose 

reac at numbers were converted. 
His son, St. Stephen, the first Christian 
king of Hungary, married Gisela, sister to 
the Emperor Henry II, St. Adalbert gave 
up his life in the attempt (997) to con- 
vert the Prussians about Dantzic. 

Shortly before the end of the century 
Olaf, king of Sweden (t 1024), brought 
over Siegtried, the English priest, and was 
baptised at Husaby in West Gotland. 
Christianity became the religion of the 
kingdom, but paganism lingered long in 
remote districts. 

Thorwald, an Icelander, having been 
converted in Saxony, took home with 
him the priest Friedrich (981), and had 
much success in bringing over his country- 
men. The conversion of the islanders 
was finished, after a rough fashion, by 
Thangbrand, an emissary of the King of 
Norway, between 997 and 999. The first 
bishop fixed his see at Skalholt in 1056. 

levent Century.—About A. D. 1000 
the English Siegfried already mentioned 
preached to the Norwegians. Olaf Trygg- 
wason, king of Norway, who fell in battle 
in that year, was a Christian, but his 
people had not gone with him. Norway, 
after being for many years under the 
rule of the Swedes and Danes, regained 
its independence through the courage 
and endurance of Olaf Haraldson (St. 
Olaf) in 1017. 55 a mixture of force 
and persuasion Olaf brought over the 
great majority of his countrymen into 
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the pale of the Church. Grimkele, an 
Englishman, was the first bishop of 
Trondhiem. 

The Slavs of Mecklenburg, among 
whom Christianity had been already 
preached, but ineffectually, all embraced 
the faith about 1050, under their prince, 
Gotschalk. 

Twelfth Century.—The conversion of 
the Slavs went on. Boleslas, duke of 
Poland, having conquered Pomerania, 
sent for St. Otho, bishop of Bamberg, 
who, having first obtained the sanction of 
the Pope, came to Gnesen in 1125, and 
thence into Pomerania, visiting 
Piritz, Wollin, and Stettin. The people 
readily listened to him, and were baptised 
in vast numbers by total immersion. 
Adalbert was appointed the first bishop 
of Kammin in 1128. 

Christianity was forced upon the 
Finns by their Swedish mastera about 
1150. The see was at first at Randa- 
maki, but was removed to Abo in 1300. 

The Ksa 5 a ae of 
havi en subdu y the King of 
Denmark, showed a readiness to embrace 
Christianity. They worshipped a mon- 
strous wooden idol with four heads, 
which they called Suantovit, a corruption 
of “St. Vitus,” the name of the patron 
saint of the monastery of Corbie, whence 
some monks had come 300 years before, 
but had been compelled to de before 
their message was half comprehended by 
the simple islanders. Now (1168) Suan- 
tovit was broken up and burnt, and the 

eople received baptism. They were the 
ast member of the great Slavonic family 
to embrace the faith. The Pope placed 
the island under the Bishop of Roskila. 

The remaining pagan ulation of 
Livonia, Courland, and onia, was 
compelled by violence to adopt Chris- 
tianity towards the end of this century 
by Albert the Bear, margrave of Bran- 
denburg, and Henry the Lion, duke of 
Saxony. 

Thirteenth Century.—All the nations 
of Europe were now Christian; all be- 
longed to the Catholic Church, though 
the Russians did so in an imperfect sense, 
being out of communion with the Holy 
See. Attempts were made by fervent 
preachers of the newly-founded mendicant 
orders to c the faith among the Ma- 
hometans, and the Christian populations 
under Mahometan rule in Asia Minor, 
Syria, &c. These efforts, owing to the 

ride and invincible prejudice of the 
oslems, met with little success. The 
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Teutonic knights, uniting themselves to 
the Order of the Sword founded in 1202, 
carried on from 1237 a long and cruel 
war against the natives of East Prussia. 
These had been found intractable and 
ferocious, and their rejection over and 
over again of the teaching of the mission- 
aries was held to justify proceeding against 
them by way of a crusade. The war 
lasted fifty-three years, and ended in the 
complete subjugation of Prussia, over 
which the Teutonic order then claimed 
to exercise sovereign rights, Prussians 
who were willing to become Christians 
were declared free men and enjoyed all 
private rights, but those who chose to 
remain in unbelief were made slaves to 
the conquerors. 

Fourteenth Century.—This was an 
age of lamentable reaction. Crusades to 
the Holy Land being now regarded as 
impracticable, Christian princes turned 
their arms inst one another. The 
hundred years war between England and 
France an. The see of St. Peter 
remained for seventy years at Avignon, 
to the detriment of many religious 
interests; and soon after the return of 
Gregory XI. (1876) n the Great 
Schism, which distracted and perplexed 
all Christian nations for nearly forty 


ears. 
á The peoe of Lithuania (1386), at the 
command of their duke, Jagellon, ac- 
cepted the Gospel, and were baptised in 
vast numbers. 

Fifteenth Century.—The maritime 
nations, Spain and Portugal, while ex- 
pene J the limits of geography, were 
full of zeal for the propagation of the 
faith. The people of the Canary and 
Azore Islands were converted in this age, 
and under Portuguese auspices three 
Dominican friars (1491) opened a pro- 
mising mission on the Congo, in Western 
Africa. Immediately upon the discovery 
of America (1492) the religious orders, 
especially the Dominicans, Franciscans, 
A inians, and Trinitarians, hastened 
to send labourers to the new field. 

Strteenth Century. While some of 
the European nations were being led 
away by heretical teachers into revolt 
from the Church, new populations were 
entering her fold in the Transatlantic 
regions opened out by the energy of 
Spain. Cortes, as soon as he had con- 
quered Mexico, did all that he could to 
make the people Christians. Franciscan 
missioners appeared there in 1523, fol- 
lowed by Dominicans and Jesuits. The 
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heroic virtue of Martin de Valenza, and 
his zeal in preaching, converted great 
numbers of the Mexicans. At the present 
day but few of the people remain un- 
converted; the country is divided into 
eleven sees, that of Mexico being metro- 
politan. 

In New Granada, Spanish missionaries 
appeared very early; the first see was 
founded at Santa Marta in 1529. St. 
Louis Bertrand laboured here from 1561 
to 1569, and is said to have converted 
fifteen thousand of the Indians.! St. 
Peter Claver, sometimes called the 
Apostle of the Negroes, after extra- 
ordinary labours and sufferings, died at 
Cartagena in 1654. Before 1800 the 
majority of the population, both Indian 
and negro, had become Catholic. 

In Venezuela the see of Caraccas 


was founded in 1531. In 1800 three- 
fourths of the Indian population of the 
province were computed to be Christians. 


The conquest of Peru by Pizarro was 
soon followed by the establishment of a 
bishop’s see at Lima (1539), raised to 
metropolitan rank in 1548. St. Turibius, 
the third archbishop, is regarded as the 
apostle of that region. The glorious St. 

e of Lima, who diéd in 1617 at the 
age of thirty-one, “ bloomed in the Indies 
in the flower of virginity and patience.” ? 
Dominican, Franciscan, and Jesuit mis- 
sioners combined their efforts, and by the 
middle of the seventeenth century the 
conversion of the Peruvian Indians, 
within all the districts subject to Spain, 
was accomplished. 

In Bolivia, Chiquisaca was erected 
into a bishop’s see in 1551. Jesuit 
missions made rapid progress in convert- 
ing the Indians; about a hundred years 
later not less than 100,000 of them were 
Christians. 

In Chili, the see of Santiago dates 
from 1561. Those of the native tribes 
which submitted to the Spaniards soon 
became Christians; but the nation of the 
Araucanos and other tribes, preservi 
their independence, retained along wit 
it their idolatry. To this day there are 
may unconverted Indians in Chili. 

he vast and fertile plains of Brazil 
began to be occupied by the Portuguese 
about 1500. The first missionaries were 
Franciscans. The Jesuit Father, Nobrega, 
was sent to Brazil by St. Ignatius in 
1649. Father Anchieta joined him four 

1 See his Life, in English, recently pub- 
lished, by Father Wilberforce, G. S. D. 

2 Collect for St. Rose’s feast, Aug. 80. 
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ears later, and spent the rest of his life 
in extending the faith among the Indians. 
His sanctity was demonstrated by mira- 
cles, and he is often called the Apostle of 
Brazil. The first see was founded at 
Bahia in 1561. 

The first see in La Plata, now the 
Argentine Republic, appears to have been 
that of Cordova (1570), where the Jesuits 
had in process of time a magnificent 
college. St. Francis Solano preached to 
the Indians of Tucuman and the Chaco 
a 1589, and converted a great number of 


em. 

The faith was brought into Central 
America by Franciscans. Alfonso de 
Betangos preached both to Spaniards and 
Indians in Costa Rica with great fruit 
from 1560 to his death in 1566. Other 
friars laboured successfully in Guatemala 
during the last thirty years of the century. 

Some Augustinian friars, headed by 
Alfonso Gutierrez, went out to the 
Philippine Islands in 1575 at the request 
of Philip II., and began to preach to the 
natives. Three years later they were 
joined by a party of Franciscans under 
the B. Pedro de Alfaro. In nine years 
250,000 natives þad embraced Christi- 
anity. At the present day, out of a 
pepnlauen variously estimated at from 

ve to nine millions, the vast majority 
are Catholics; and they have learnt the 
arts of civilised life, alo with the 
doctrines of salvation, beneath the foster- 
ing wing of the Church. It is lamentable 
to compare with this picture the miserable 
condition of the Maories of New Zealand. 
Victimised by half a dozen Protestant 
sects, and unable to decide for themselves 
which of the Ohristianities offered to 
them was the true one, this brave and 
gifted people, divided still more than 
when they were heathens by the very 
influence which should have united them, 
have been unable to resist the corrupting 
effects of the civilisation which has en- 
folded them within its toils, and are now 
rapidly perishing. 

The first see in the Philippine Islands 
was founded at Manila in 1581. This 
was made metropolitan in 1621, and 
three other sees have been since erected. 

The Portuguese established their 
power firmly on the west coast of India 
about the beginning of the century, and 
a see was founded at Goa in 1534. St. 
Francis Xavier arrived in India in 1542; 
he 5 on the Fishery Coast, and in 
Cochin, Madura, and Travancore, and 
made many thousands of converts. These 
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were chiefly of low caste, or of no caste 
at all; Brahmin exclusiveness and Mus- 
sulman rancour strongly barred the way 
against the spread of Christianity among 
the upper classes of Indian society. 

Japan received St. Francis, when he 
landed at Cangoxima in 1549, with open 
arms. The progress of Ohristianity was 
extremely rapid, and kings and princes 
embraced the faith ; and it seemed as if a 
national conversion, like those of which 
earlier ages afforded so many examples, 
were about to be effected. Gregory XIII. 
in 1585 forbade any missionaries not be- 
longing to the company to preach the 
Gospel in Japan. About the same time a 
Japanese em visited Rome. The 
sequel will be told in the next section. 

Seventeenth Century. Xavier had 
desired to carry the Gospel into China, 
but he died in the neighbouring isle of 
Sancian (1552) without having set foct 
in the empire. To 600 some 
Jesuit Fathers entered China, but little 
effect was produced till after Father Ricci 
had made his way to Pekin (1602) and 
conciliated the goodwill of the emperor. 
The scientific attainments of Ricci, and, 
after him, of the Fathers Schall, Verbiest, 
&c., were what won from the imperial 
house respect for them, and some degree 
of toleration for the Chinese converts. 
In 1663 there are said to have been 
300,000 Catholics in China. But several 
causes combined to overcloud this bright 
prospect: (1) the dispute about the Chinese 
ceremonies between the Jesuit and the 
Dominican missioners [JESUITS]; (2) the 
persecution, more or leas connected with 
this dispute, raised by the Government 
against the Christians towards the 
middle of the eighteenth century; (8) the 
suppression of the Society of Jesus; and 
(4) the French Revolution, which para- 
lysed the missionary energy of the chief 
Catholic nation for many years. Within 
the last fifty years great efforts have been 
made to regain the ground lost. China 
is now divided mto twenty-five sees, 
under vicars-apostolic, and the total 
number of Catholics can be little less 
than a million. Numerous conversions 
occur each year in almost every one of 
the Chrétientés,” or Christian settle- 
ments, which are planted thickly in 
every province of the vast empire. 

he Seminary des Missions Etran- 
gères,” founded in 1663 in the Rue du 
Bac, Paris, has carried on ever since, 
chiefly in Eastern countries, a glorious 
work of evangelisation. 
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In the course of this century mission- 
aries belonging to various orders, chiefly 
Dominicans and Jesuits, carried the 
Gospel to Tonguin, Cochin-China, Cam- 
boja, Siam, Malaysia, and Burmah, 
countries which all lie within the Indo- 
Chinese peninsula. The later history of 
these missions has been of the usual 
chequered character. In Tonquin and 
Cochin-China there have been prolonged 
persecutions and frequent martyrdoms. 
At the present day these countries are 
governed by twelve vicars-apostolic, and 
the number of Catholics contained in 
them may be roughly estimated at 
280, 000. 

Canada and Acadia (Nova Scotia) 
were colonised by France early in the 
seventeenth century; the first bishop's 
see was founded at Montreal in 1659. 
The Jesuit Fathers Brebeuf, Jogues, 
Lallemant, and Daniel converted the 
Hurons to Christianity. But the enemies 
of France instiga the Iroquois to 
attack the Hurons; all the above-named 
missionaries met with violent deaths, and 
the Hurons were nearly exterminated.” 
Acadia was ceded to England in 1718, 
and Canada in 1763. The French-speak- 
ing population of Lower Canada has 
remained Catholic, and the efforts of the 
missionaries have rier for the 05 
the | floating -caste population 
of 1 ” and traders, besides con- 
verting many of the Indian tribes which 
roam over the surface of British North 
America. 

In India, the Jesuit Nobili (1606), 
assuming the dress and customs of a 
Brahmin, and not associating with 
persons of inferior caste, made 8 con- 
siderable impression. The B. John 
de Britto, also a Jesuit, addressed him- 
self to the lower castes, and is said to 
have converted 8,000 idolators; he gave 
his life for the faith. The flourishing 
Christianity of Ceylon, 5 partly 
z nciscans, partly by the Ven. José 

az, of the Goa Oratory, and other Fathers 
of the same congregation, was injured and 
retarded by the Dutch after they had 
dislodged (1656) the Portuguese from 
the island. When Ceylon fell into British 
hands, equity was better observed, and 
at the present day there are 400,000 
Catholics, governed by two vicars-apos- 
tolic. 

The policy of British rule in India, 
with other causes, has tended to keep 
1 Durand, Missions Francaises, ch. vii. 

2 Parkman, The Jesuits in North America. 
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Christianity stationary, and at this da 
the total number of Obristians in Britis 
India is said to be less than one million. 
Of these, about 250,000 are believed to be 
Europeans or Eurasians (half-castes). Of 
the remainder about 534,000 are found 
in the Madras Presidency, and of these 
about 416,000, or four-fifths nearly, are 
“returned as Roman Catholics.” In 
the Native States the Christians number 
about 700,000. Concerning these we 
have not met with creed returns, but 
there is no doubt that the great majority 
are Catholics. 

The Goa schism arose in the following 
manner. When the see of Goa was 
founded in 1534, a treaty was signed 
between Po 1 and the Holy See, 
giving to the king of that country the 
right of patronage over the churches of 
India on certain conditions. After their 

ower on the Malabar coast had been 

isplaced by that of the Dutch, and the 
circumstances were consequently changed, 
the Portuguese still refused to recog- 
nise the action of the Holy See in en- 
trusting ecclesiastical interests in those 
regions to clergy of non-Portuguese 
nationality. A long and painful history 
is connected with these disputes, and the 
schism is not entirely healed to this day. 
The Indian missions were reorganised by 
Gregory XVI., who in 1840, Portugal 
having notoriously failed or become 
unable to fulfil its part of the contract, 
suppressed the original bull of patronage. 
Including the two sees in Ceylon, there 
are now twenty-three vicariates-apostolic 
in India. 

In Japan, where a considerable section 
of the people had become Christians, the 
Government took the alarm, and com- 
menced to persecute about the end of the 
sixteenth century. Xogun became tai- 
cosama, or supreme temporal ruler, in 
1615, and from that time to his death in 
1650 pursued a settled plan of extermi- 
nation. In this he was aided by the 
selfish policy of the Dutch, who assisted 
him in putting down the revolt of the 
Christians of a large district, whom the 

rsecution had driven to despair. About 
650 there were but few professed Chris- 
tians left. When, however, after Japan 
was opened to Europeans a few years 
ago, the Catholic missioners returned, 
they found interesting proofs of the sur- 
vival of a pure Christianity among a 
considerable number of the people. At 
present there is one bishop in Japan; the 

1 Encycl. Brit, 9th ed. “ India,” 
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number of Catholics we have seen roughly 
estimated at 15,000. 
Etghteenth Century.—The celebrated 
Jesuit Do = “ 5 in 
Paraguay attained their test develo 
N 7 the first half ef this N 
The Jesuits had obtained permission 
from the King of Spain to isolate their 
Indian converts in the settlements founded 
by them, and to ma their affairs 
independently of the colonial adminis- 
tration. A group of theocratic com- 
munities was thus formed in the plains of 
the Parana and Uruguay, in each of 
which the clergy were at once the 
spiritual and temporal rulers of their 
ocks; in which crime was almost un- 
known, and industry universal; and a 
community of goods was established as 
in the Apostolic age. The Indians ‘in 
medium querebant;” the crops which 
they raised were thrown into a common 
stock, and divided by the clergy among 
the different households; not that this 
was regarded as a permanent arrange- 
ment, but only as that most suitable for 
the new Christians at the actual stage of 
mental and moral development which 
they had reached. The converts after a 
time displayed an extraordinary talent 
for imitating any kind of handicraft, 
mechanism, or artistic workmanship. 
The eyes of all the philanthropists of 
Europe were turned upon this new ex- 
periment in human education. Unfortu- 
nately the hostility of the colonists, the 
transfer of the territory of Uruguay from 
Spain to Portugal, the malignant policy 
of Pombal, and finally the suppression of 
the Society of Jesus, brought utter de- 
struction on a work than which the whole 
history of evangelic spe pea presents 
nothing more suggestive and encouraging. 
Nineteenth Century.—In 1822 the 
“ Work of the Propagation of the Faith 
was established at Lyons, with a view to 


assisting in the establishment and support 
of foreign missions. It was computed 
that in the first fifty years of its existence 


the Church had received, by the instru- 
mentality of the missions connected with 
this society, an accession of about 700,000 
neophytes. It distributes at the present 
time an income exceeding 200, O00“. a year. 
By the exertions of the present Bisho 
of Salford (Dr. Vaughan) “St. Joseph's 
College of the Sacred Heart for Foreign 
Missions,” the chief object of which is to 
educate missioners to preach to the heathen, 
was founded a few years ago at Mill Hill, 
near London. Its missionaries already 
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occupy important fields of work in the 
Madras Presidency of India and Borneo, 
besides the Negro Missions in the United 
States. 

Great efforts have been made in recent 
years for the extension of the G in 
Africa. Besides the titular sees in ria 
there are eleven vicariates, administered 
by bishops, which embrace the greater 
part of the seaboard all round the con- 
tinent, and also the newly-founded 
vicariate of Central Africa, of which its 
5 75 0 Comboni, fixed the seat at El 
Obeid, in Kordofan. 

In Oceania there are fifteen vicariates- 
apostolic, most of which are of recent 
creation. When the Catholic missionaries 
have not been interfered with (as in the 
Gambier Islands, Easter Island, and Mar- 
quesas Islands) the native population has 
sometimes embraced Christianity en masse; 
but in numerous instances the work has 
been and is made difficult by the opposi- 
tion of Wesleyans, Baptists, and other 
sectaries. 

The supreme direction of all Catholic 
missions rests with the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of paar egy real (Hen- 
rion, ‘“ Hist. des Miss. Oath.;” Durand, 
„Miss. Cath. Francaises;” Wetzer and 
Welte, passim; Fleury, Hist. Eccl. ;” 
“ Dublin Review,” Jan. 1879.) 

MITRE (Mitra infula) A head- 
dress worn by bishops, abbots, and in 
certain cases by other distinguished 
ecclesiastics. Mitra (yirpa) is used in 
Greek and Latin for the turban which 
was worn by women, and among the 
Asiatics, specially pie (erp by men. 
It had no connection with religious rites. 

On the other hand, a band (infula) 
was worn by heathen priests and by the 
sacrificial victims. Phe Jewish priests 
wore a cap (i, xidapis in the LXX) 
of uncertain form, though the root points 
to a round shape, and the high priest 
a turban (DHV), from a root meaning 
“to wind ” (in LXX, ciòapis and pirpa), 
with a plate of gold on the front 
(yy; LXX, wéradov; Vulg. “ lamina’), 
inscribed with the words, “ Holiness to 
the Lord.” The Vulgate uses mitra 
for the high priest's head-dress (Ecclus. 
xlv. 14), for the priest's (Exod. xxix. 9; 
Levit. viii. 13). It is certain, however, 
that the early Church did not adopt the 
head-dress of the Jewish priesthood and 


transfer it to her own po or chief 
priests. Polycrates of Ephesus, indeed, 
writing about 190 (apud Euseb. “H. E.“ 
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v. 24) says of St. John the Evangelist 
that he “became a priest, having worn the 
plate (méradov),” and Epiphanius (Haer.) 
about 380, makes a similar statement 
about St. James, except that he makes it 
in St. James’s case a mark of his Jewish, 
not his Christian priesthood, for he says 
he was allowed both to wear the méra\oy 
and enter the Holy of Holies. This 
account of Epiphanius is evidently legen- 
dary, for on what ible ground could 
the authorities of the Temple treat James 
as high priest? Bishop Lightfoot (see 
also Routh, “ Rell. Sacr.” ii. p. 28) is pro- 
bably justified in ing the language 
of Bo ycrates on St. John’s “plate” as 
metaphorical. But, in any case, such a 
„plate answers to no vestment now in 
use; and even if we could translate it 
‘t mitre” (as we cannot), this use by St. 
John stands quite by itself. It would 
have been his custom, not that of the 
Church. 

Hefele, who treats the above notices 
of St. John and St. James as mere legends, 
contends, nevertheless, that there are 
clear traces of mitres used as part of the 
official ecclesiastical costume from the 
fourth century. After carefully consider- 
ing the proofs which he alleges, we can 
see no reason for abandoning the judgment 
of Menard, the learned Benedictine editor 
of St. Gregory’s Sacramentary — viz. 
that for the first thousand years of her 
history there was no general use of mitres 
in the Church. All Hefele’s references 
can, we think, be explained as poetical or 
metaphorical. And, on the other hand, 
Hefele himself allows that no Sacramen- 
tary or Ritual-book before 1000 A. D. men- 
tions the mitre, much less the bishop's 
Investment with it at consecration, though, 
e.g., in a Mass for Easter Sunday written 
before 986 the ornaments of a bishop are 
enumerated. Again, liturgical writers, 
such as Amalarius and Walafrid Strabo, 
are silent on the subject. ‘It is not,” we 
again quote from Mefele, “it is not till 
the eleventh century that representations 
of popes, bishops, and abbots with the 
mitre occur; though from that time 
onwards they are very numerous.” 

The use of the mitre seems to have 
begun at Rome, and then to have spread 
to other churches. Leo IX., in 1049, 

ve the “ Roman mitre” to the Arch- 
ishop of Treves, and this is the earliest 
instance known of such a concession. 
Canons also, e.g., at Bamberg, got leave 
from Rome to wear the mitre on certain 
feasts, and it was used by all cardinals 
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till, in 1245, the first Council of Lyons 
sanctioned the cardinal’s hat. According 
to Gavantus (tom. i. 149), the first con- 
cession of a mitre to an abbot was made 
by Urban II. in 1091. The straight lines 
and sharp point familiar to us in the 
Gothic mitres first appear in works of 
art of the thirteenth century. The 
Italian mitre with its greater height and 
curved lines came into use in the four- 
teenth. 

Bishops and abbots (if mitred) receive 
the mitre from the consecrating bishop, a 
ceremony, as Catalani shows, of late in- 
troduction. The “Csrimoniale Episco- 
porum” distinguishes the “precious 
mitre,” adorned with jewels and made of 
gold or silver plate; the “mitra auri- 
phrygiata,” without precious stones (it 
may, however, be ornamented with 
pearls) and of gold cloth (er tela aurea) ; 
the“ plain mitre” (mitra simplex) of silk 
or linen and of white colour. The bishop 
always uses the mitre if he carries the 
pastoral staff. Inferior prelates who are 
allowed a mitre must confine themselves 
to the simple mitre, unless in case of 
an express concession by the Po 
(“ Manuale Decret.” 870). The Gree 
have no mitre. The Armenians have 
adopted a kind of mitre for bishops and 
a bonnet for priests since the eleventh 
century. (Hefele, “ Beiträge,” vol. ii.; 
Gavantus, Bona, “Rerum Lit.” lib. i.; 
Catalani on the Pontifical”; Menard on 
St.Gregory’s Sacramentary. Innocent III. 

ives mystical meanings to the mitre and 
its parts—e.g. the two horns are the two 
testaments; the strings, the spirit and the 
letter, &c.). 

MIXED MARRIAGES are mar- 
riages between persons of different reli- 
gions. A marriage between a baptised 
and unbaptised person is invalid; one 
between a Catholic and a person of 
another communion—e.g. a Protestant 
is valid, but, unless a dispensation has 
been obtained from the Pope or his dele- 

te, unlawful. This explanation has 

en already given in the article on the 
IMPEDIMENTS OF MARRIAGE. But it will 
be useful to say something here on the 
legislation of the Church on marriages 
between Catholics and other Christians 
not Catholics. 

(1) Benedict XIV. (Instruction on 
Marriages in Holland, 1741. Encyclical, 
“Magne nobis”) has declared the 
Church’s vehement repugnance to such 
unions, on the ground that they are not 
likely to be harmonious, that they ex- 
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pose the Catholic party and the children 
to danger of perversion, that they are apt 
to produce indifference, &c., &c. 

(2) He says the Church has permitted 
them for very grave reasons, and generally 
in the case of royal personages; but even 
then on condition that the Catholic party 
be free to practise his or her religion, 
and that a promise be given that the 
children of either sex brought up 
Catholics. 

(3) Increasing intercourse between 
Catholics and Protestants made such mar- 
riages far more frequent, and the conditions 
insisted on by Benedict XIV. were neg- 
lected. In Silesia a law of the State in 
1803 required the children of mixed 
marriages to be brought up in the religion 
of the father. In England, till very 
recent times, there was a common arrange- 
ment by which the boys were brought up 
in the father’s, the girls in the mother’s, 
religion; and neither in Silesia (see Her- 
genrother, “ Kirchengeschichte,” vol. ii. p. 
856 seg.) nor in England did the Catholic 


clergy, as a rule, oppose this state of 


things. An attempt was made by the 
Prussian Government in 1826 to intro- 
duce the law which prevailed in Silesia 
and the other Eastern provinces to the 
Rhineland and Westphalia; and this 
order of the Cabinet was accepted by 
Von Spiegel, archbishop of Cologne, and 
also, though with some scruple, by the 
Bishops of Paderborn, Münster, and 
Treves. This led Pius VIII. and Gregory 
XVI. to declare a mixed marriage, when 


it was not understood that the children 


of either sex should be brought u 
Catholics, contrary to the “natural an 
divine law.” Otherwise, the priest could 
take no part in the celebration. In 
extreme cases, and to avoid greater evils, 
he might passively assist at the contract ; 
but more the Pope himself could not 
ermit. Obedience to these Papal briefs 
ed to the imprisonment of Droste von 
Vischering, the new archbishop of 
Cologne, in 1837, and to that of the 
Archbishop of Posen in 1839. The 
bishops, even those who had once been of 
a different mind, steadfastly adhered to the 
Papal regulations. One sagt ee how- 
ever, must be mentioned. e Prince- 
Bishop of Breslau resigned his see in 
1840 rather than submit, and became a 
Protestant. He died in 1871. Under 
the good king, William IV., peace was 
. restored beween Church and 
tate. 

(4) In England, as elsewhere, the fol- 
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lowing is the present law. If a Catholic 
and Protestant desire to m 


e 
must promise to compy with the condi- 
tions given above. en, if the bishop 
is satisfied that some grave reason for the 
marriage exists, he may grant a dispensa- 
tion, and the marriage is then celebrated 
in the Catholic Church. But the nuptial 
benediction is not permitted. As the 
Anglican clergy are no longer the obli- 
gatory registrars for civil recognition, no 
repetition of the ceremony in the Esta- 
blished Church is now tolerated. 

MOLINISM. [See GRACE. |} 

MOLINOS. (See QuIETIs«M. | 

MONASTERY. [See OoNnvVENT; 
Monk. ] 

MONE (A.-S. munuc, through the 
Lat. monachus, Gr. povaxés, “ solitary ). 
The ascetics of the first Christian 
have been already described PASEL]. 
They did not, as a rule, separate them- 
selves from men, but in the world practised 
a rigid mortification, and aimed at ful- 
filling the counsels of perfection. Mona- 
chism commenced in Egypt. In the 
middle of the third century the persecu- 
tion of Decius caused many fervent Chris- 
tians to leave the cities and flee into the 
deserts, there to find that freedom in the 
divine service which human laws denied 
them. Fora long time they lived apart, 
each in his own cell, supporting them- 
selves by daily labour. The anchorites 
or hermits [ Ts] were those who 
specially desired solitude; of these, St. 

aul was the founder. St. Antony, 
whose life embraces more than a hundred 
years (250-356), chose for a time absolute 
solitude, but in his later years he allowed 
a number of disciples to gather round 
him, who, though living each apart, were 
eager to profit y the depth and wisdom 
of his advice, and ready to practise what- 
ever rules he might impose. Thus St. 


Antony was the founder of Monachism, 


although the cœnobitic life, which has 
been a characteristic of nearly all the 
monks of later times, bad not yet ap- 
peared. Of this, St. Pachomius is regarded 
as the originator, who, about a.p. 315, 
built monasteries in the Thebaid. It is 
easy to conceive how the common life 
should appear, under given conditions, 
more suitable as a road to perfection than 
the separate life. How one might pass 
into the other may be seen from a voce 
in the“ Orations ” of St. Gregory Nazian- 
zen.! Speaking of St. Athanasius taking 
refuge with the contemplatives of Egypt, 
1 Or. 21. 
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who, “ withdrawing themselves from the 
world, and embracing the wilderness, live 
to God,” he TA that, of these, “some, 
practising a life absolutely solitary and 
unsocial, converse with themselves and 
God alone, knowing no more of the world 
than they can become acquainted with in 
the desert; others, loving the law of 
charity by way of intercourse (xowwvia), 
at once men of solitude and men of society, 
while dead to all other men and to worldly 
affairs in general . . . are a world to one 
another, and by comparison and contact 
sharpen one another’s virtue.” Hilarion, 
a disciple of St. Antony, is said to have 
been the first to introduce communities of 
monks in Palestine: Eustathius of Sebaste, 
in Armenia; St. Basil, in Cappadocia. 
St. Athanasius, by making known at 
Rome the story of the wonderful life of 
St. Antony, is said to have caused a great 
movement towards monasticism; in the 
time of St. Jerome the city had many 
monasteries both of monks and nuns. St. 
Martin was a strenuous upholder of the 
cosnobitic life; two celebrated French 
monasteries, Marmoutier, near Tours, and 
Ligugé, near Poitiers, were of his founda- 
tion. The rule of St. Austin was perhaps 
rather designed for regular clerks than 
for monks, who for a long time after their 
institution were all laymen. At first it 
was nearly true that every monastery 
followed its own rule; ually, how- 
ever, the rule of St. Basil [Basrz1ans] 
obtained a preference, and, after its trans- 
lation into Latin by Rufinus of Aquileia, 
was largely adopted in the West. Mona- 
chism languished in Italy in the fifth 
century, owing to the irruptions of the 
barbarians; in the sixth (520 , the strong 
but gentle hand of St. Benedict of Nursia 
raised it to a pedestal from which it has 
never since been dethroned. [BENEDIO- 
TINES.]) The Benedictine rule gradually 
swallowed up all the others, being found 
more suitable than any to the conditions 
of life in Western Europe. For several 
centuries no other rule was heard of. In 
the tenth and eleventh centuries, the 
Orders of Cluny, Camaldoli, the Ohart- 
reuse, and Oiteaux, branched off from the 
parent stem. In the thirteenth century 
appeared the friars; in the sixteenth, the 
Jesuits, Theatines, and other regular clerks; 
followed down to our own day by the 
various congregations of both sexes, the 
members of which, under their several 
institutes, devote themselyes to the 
glory of God and the good of their 
neighbour. 
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MONOPHYSITES. The early his- 
tory of the Monophysites, who held that 
there was but one nature in Christ, and 
were condemned at the General Council 
of Chalcedon, has been given in a separate 
article. [CHaLcEpon.] For two years, 
Eudocia, the widow of Theodosius II., 
was averse to the Confession of Chalce- 
don, and the monks in Palestine, counting 
on her protection, drove Juvenal, the 
Patriarch, from his see. In t, Pro- 
terius, the orthodox successor of Dioscorus, 
was murdered in 457 by the fanatical 
popao, headed by Timothy the Cat 
and Peter the Stammerer, of whom the 
former usurped the Patriarchate, till driven 
out by the troops of the Emperor Leo I. 
In Antioch, another monk, Peter the 
Fuller, overthrew the lawful Patriarch, 
on his refusal to insert the words, Who 
was crucified for us,” in the Trisagion. 
Scarcely were these Monophysite leaders 
removed, when their party found a pro- 
tector in the usurping Emperor Basiliscus 
(475-477). Timothy the Oat and Peter 
the Fuller orad their sees, and the 
decision of Chalcedon was set aside in an 
Imperial Encyclical. 

The Catholics might have looked for 
triumph when Zeno came to the throne. 
The Bishop of Constantinople, Acacius, 
had been hitherto orthodox, and Zeno re- 
stored an orthodox Patriarch at Alexan- 
dria—viz. Timothy Salifaciolus, succeeded 
by Talaja. But the latter offended the 
court and Bishop of Constantinople, and 
Acacius leagued with Peter the Stam- 
merer, who on the death of Timothy 
the Cat became leader of the Egyptian 
Monophysites, and Zeno hit on a com- 
pone meant to unite Catholics and 

onophysites. His “ Henoticon” of 482 
condemned Nestorius and renewed the 
anathemas of St. Cyril but ignored the 
Council of Chalcedon, ordered preachers 
to avoid the points of controversy between 
Monophysites and their opponents, and 
bade the churches confine themselves to 
the Nicene Oreed with the additions 
made to it at Constantinople. Peter the 
Fuller at Antioch, Timothy the Stam- 
merer in Egypt, on the one hand, Aca- 
cius of Constantinople on the other, ac- 
cepted these terms. But Rome would 
hear nothing of the Henoticon,” and 
there was a schism between East and 
West from 484 to 619. Even at Con- 
stantinople a powerful party, headed by 
monks, known as the Accemeti, rejected 
the “ Henoticon,” and again many Mono- 
physites in Egypt abhorred it, fell away 
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from Timothy the Stammerer, and formed 
a separate sect, that of the Acephali. 
Justin I. acknowledged the authority of 
Chalcedon, and the church of Constanti- 
nople was once more in communion with 
that of Rome. 

From this time the Monophysites split 
up into numerous sects. The Phtharto- 
latræ, or Severians, fought with Aph- 
thartolatre, or Julianists, on the cor- 
ruptible or incorruptible nature of Christ's 
body. <A subdivision of the latter held 
that Christ’s body since its union with the 
Word was increate ; the Ctistolatree were 
of the contrary opinion. The Themistians, 
or Agnoetæ, held that the human element 
in Christ before his resurrection was sub- 
ject to ignorance. A Monophysite Aris- 
totelian, Philoponus (560), argued that 
the three Persons of the Trinity were 
three distinct individuals, and his followers 
were known as Tritheists. Other Mono- 
physite sects are mentioned by Petavius. 

In 586, Armenia became Persian; in 
640, the Saracens became maaters of 

t; and in these countries the Mono- 
physites were of course freed from Byzan- 
tine persecution. In Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia they were harassed by Justinian, 
but their cause was maintained by the 
zeal of the beggar-monk, Jacobus Zan- 
galus, called Baradai. In all these 
countries, Monophysite churches still exist. 
They are represented (1) by the Armenian 
National Church; (2) by the Jacobite 
Christians of Syria and Mesopotamia ; 
(3) the Coptic church; (4) the Abyssinian 
church. e Schismatic Christians of St. 
Thomas are now connected with the Jaco- 
bites, All these sects are described under 
separate articles. (Hefele, “Concil.” vol. 
ii. For an elaborate account of the Mono- 
physite divisions, see Petavius, “ De Incar- 


nat.” I. cap. 16, 17.) . 
A name given 
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to those who held that Ohrist had onl 

one will. One will; “ one operation, 

of the Word made Flesh, were the watch- 
words of their party. They argued, there 
is but one Person in Christ, therefore a 
single will, and a single operation. The 
Catholic doctrine, on the other hand, is 
that there are two natures, and therefore 
two operations and two wills in Christ. 
The will is a faculty of the nature, and 
if Ohrist had no human will He cannot 
have been true man. He remains forever 
God and Man, in two distinct natures; 
each nature operates in the way proper to 
itself, Nature being the principle of opera- 
tion; there are therefore two operations 
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and two wills in Christ, the one Divine, 
the other human, although these wills 
are in perfect harmony with each other— 
since the human will of Christ follows, 
and is perfectly subject to, his Divine 
will. That Christ had two wills is im- 
lied in Luc. xxii. 42, John v. 30, where 

e distinguishes his own (human) will 
from that of the Father’s, which is one 
with Christ’s Divine will. Thus, Pope 
Agatho’s synodal letter, 5 Le at 
the Sixth General Council—the Third of 
Oonstantinople—defines that Christ has 
“two natural wills, without division, 
change, partition, confusion, not contrary 
to each other, but the human will follow- 
ing and subject to the Divine.” We may 
here add that Catholic theologians dis- 
tinguish three kinds of operation in Christ; 
those which are purely Divine —e. g. crea- 
tion, preservation of his creatures, &c.; 
those which are purely human, eating 
and drinking, weeping, &c.; those in which 
each nature acts the Divine, as the prin- 
cipal, the human, as the instrumental 
cause—e.g. raising the dead, giving sight 
to the blind, &c. We proceed to the 
history of the heresy. 

Heraclius (610-641) naturally desired 
the reconciliation of Monophysites and 
Catholics, for the Persians had pressed 
forward to the Hellespont, and there was 
urgent need to unite the Christians of the 

pire as one man against them. In 
622, Heraclius, in an interview with Paul, 
the head of the Armenian Monophysites, 
suggested the form “one energy, as a 
means of reconciling the contending parties. 
He made use of the same expedient, 
taught him probably by Sergius of Con- 
stantinople in 626, when he tried to effect 
a union between Oyrus, Catholic bishop 
of Phasis, and Athanasius, the Jabobite 
Patriarch. When Cyrus became Patriarch 
of Alexandria, he taught in nine xepáñasa 
that Christ, because his two natures were 
united in one Person, “ performed Divine 
and human acts by one theandric operation 
(i. e. by one operation at once Divine and 
human) accordi to St. Dionysius” 
ve pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite). 

ophronius, a monk of Palestine, when at 
Alexandria, tried to keep C from 
publishing these xe@dAaa, and also op- 
posed the Monothelite doctrine at Con- 
stantinople. Soon after, Sophronius wes 
raised to the Patriarchate of Jerusalem, 
and continued to oppose the union which 
had been effected with a section of the Mo- 
ME sites—viz. the Theodosians. Cyrus 
and Sergius, occupying the two great sees 
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of Alexandria and Constantinople, vigo- 
rously supported the Monothelite com- 
mise, and the latter tried to enlist 
ope Honorius on the same side—with 
what measure of success has been shown in 
a separate article. [See Honorrus.} On 
the other hand, the Catholic doctrine was 
clearly formulated by the Synod of Jeru- 
salem, which met under Sophronius, in 
634. Three years later Jerusalem was 
taken by the Saracens, and shortly after- 
wards Sophronius died. In 638 Honorius, 
too, was gone, and a new phase of the 
controvers . 
In Heraclius gave his Imperial 
1 to an Ecthesis or exposition of 
the faith composed by Sergius. This 
document forbade either p “ one or 
two energies,” but affirmed “one will ” 
in Christ. The Ecthesis was supported 
by Pyrrhus and Paul, successors of Ser- 
gius at Constantinople, and by two coun- 
cils held there in 638 and 639; but it was 
opposed throughout the West, condemned 
by the Popes John IV. and Theodore, 
Paul of Constantinople a excom- 
municated by the latter Pope. Moreover, 
the orthodox doctrine found a powerful 
champion in the abbot Maximus, formerly 
secretary of Heraclius, then abbot of 
Chrysopolis, who was active in defence of 
the Catholic doctrine in Africa (the par- 
ticular place is uncertain) where he held a 
dispute with Pyrrhus, and at Rome. The 
ror Oonstans II. withdrew the 

esis and enforced upon the empire 
under strict alties another document, 
known as the Type, which forbade 
all discussion of the number either of 
the energies or the wills. But in the 
Lateran 5 of 649 Pope Martin I. 
condemned both Type and Ecthesis, and 
anathematised the YM onothelite leaders. 
Martin was seized, finally banished to the 
Chersonnese, where, after enduring much 
misery, he died in Maximus also 
died in banishment after cruel maltreat- 
ment in 662. An approach to peace 


between Rome and Constantinople was | M 


made sbout this time, but it was not con- 
cluded till Constantine Pogonatus (668- 
685) in union with Pope Agatho convoked 
the Third General Council of Constantin- 
ople. It met in 680, defined the existence 
= two 5 in Ohrist, and anathematised 
rgius, Cyrus, Honorius, hus, Paul, 
Ke. The presiding Papal 1 signed 
the decrees, which were confirme 
Pope Leo II. So ended the last great 
jaa Sa dispute in the East. It was 
y in a corner of Asia—viz. in the 
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fastnesses of Lebanon—that the Mono- 
thelite doctrine lingered. The adherents 
of this doctrine gathered round the 
monastery of St. Maro, acknowledged its 
abbot as their head, and persevered in 
their isolation till, during the Crusades, 
they were reconciled to the Church. 
[See ManonirEs.] (Hefele, ‘Concil’ 
vol. iii.) 

MONTANISTS. The earlier writers 
call them “the men of Phrygia” (oi xara 
@pvyas) because Montanus belonged to 
that country, and it was at Pepuza that 
be and two women, Maximilla and 
Priscilla, claimed to exercise prophetic 
gifts. The great importance of the 
movement is shown by the facts that 
Tertullian, the ablest of the Antenicene 
Fathers except Origen, was won over to 
Montanism ; that Claudius Apollinaris, 
Miltiades, and Rhodon exerted N 

ainst it; that the first councils of the 
Church were held in the middle of the 
second century to stem its progress in 
Asia Minor; and that three bishops of 
Rome, Soter, Eleutherus, and (probably) 
Victor, pronounced themselves against it 
—the last, according to Tertullian, after 
some hesitation (Tertull. Adv. Prax.” 
1). Montanus, if we may believe the 
report mentioned by Euseb. (“ H. E.” v. 
16), hanged himself, and so did Maxi- 
milla. he power of Montanism did 
not outlast the second century, but 
adherents of the sect are mentioned 
even in edicts of Justinian and Leo the 
Isaurian. 

Montanism was a reaction against a 
change which necessarily occurred as the 
number of Christians increased, as the 
extraordinary gifte, prophecy and the like, 
became very rare, and there was no si 
of our Lord’s coming to close at once the 
fortunes of the world and the Church. 
It was this speedy coming of Christ 
which the new prophets announced ; it 
was the belief in its nearness which they 
endeavoured to revive. ‘ After me,” said 

imi (pipin: „Hr.“ xlvii. 2), 
“ there will be no longer a prophetess, but 
the consummation.” The prophets had 
already seen a miraculous representation 
of Christ’s descent from heaven (Tertull. 
“ Adv. Marc.“ iii. 24). It was time, then, 
for Christiansto break utterly with a world 
which would ere long break with them. 
The concessions which the Apostles even 
had made to human weakness were to be 
allowed no longer. The Paraclete had 
appeared in the prophets and inaugurated 
the last and most perfect stage in the de- 
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velopment of the Ohurch (“De Virg. 
Veland.” 1), The new discipline now in 
force made second marriages unlawful 
(Tertull. “ Adv. Marc.“ i. 29, and “ De 
Monog.” and Exhort. Oastit.” through- 
out); made the fasts of the Stations 
obligatory, and prolonged the fast till the 
evening, whereas with the Catholics it 
ended at 3 p.m. (“De Jejun.” 10); and 
imposed two weeks (Saturdays and Sun- 
days excepted) of zoropusgy ” i. e. 
of abstinence from flesh-meat, wine, 
dainties of all sorts, and the bath (1. 15). 
No flight in persecution was lawful (“ De 
Fuga,” 6). But the most serious dif- 
ference between Montanists and Catholics 
arose from their different views on abso- 
lution. In the “ De Pudicitia ” Tertullian 
combats the claim of the Roman bishop 
to pardon grievous sinners and restore 
them to the peace of the Church. He 
argues that this power belonged to the 
Apostles personally, just asthe grace of 
miracles did, but denies that it was trans- 
mitted to their successors. God alone 
could forgive sins, and though, no doubt, 
He might declare his will through the 
prophets, and enable the Church to ab- 
solve from adultery, &c., as a matter of 
fact the Paraclete had said through the 
prophets, “The Church can pardon 
crimes, but I will not do so, lest the 
commit more crimes” (“Pudic.” 21). 
“ Psychici,” or “animal men,” is the 
name the Montanists gave to Catholics; 
“ spiritual men” was the title they 
claimed for themselves. 

Except on the power of the Keys 
there was no dogmatic difference between 
Montanists and the Church. Tertullian 
speaks of the Paraclete as inaugurating 
new discipline, not new doctrine (“ De 
Pud.” 11), and the author of the “ Philo- 
sophumena (viii. 19) expressly says the 
Montanists held Catholic doctrine, and 
only attributes Sabellian' error to some 
of them (rivés Bè abròôv rj rôv Nonriavav 
alpeoes ouvribépevot, K. r. A.). As the 
Gnostics undermined the dogma, so the 
Montanists the discipline of the Church. 
The one set individual wisdom and in- 
tellect, the other individual holiness and 
devotion against the claim of ecclesias- 
tical authority. And thus it is that 
Gnosticism and Montanism are two ae 
factors in the development of the Catholic 


1 Patripassian would be more accurate. No 
one could be more opposed to such an error than 
Tertullian. The general orthodoxy of the 
Montanists is further attested by Firmilian, 4d 
Cyp. and Epiphan, Haer. xlviii. 1. 
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Church. The opposition which they oc- 
casioned led the Church to assert explicitly 
her double claim—her claim to teach the 
absolute truth on the one hand; to try 
the spirits and restore the sinner on the 
other. [Schwegler’s work on Montanism— 
Tübingen, 1841—led to a more intelligent 
appreciation of the subject. Baur has 
given an interesting summary of his views 
in his “ Kirchengeschichte,” p. 237 seq. 
But the best and most careful account, so 
far as we know, is that of Ritschl, 
Entstehung der Altkatholischen Kirche,” 
pp. 462 seq. |]. , . 

MORAL THEOLOGY is the science 
of the laws which regulate duty. It is 
distinguished from moral philosophy, or 
ethics, which is concerned wi the 
principles of right and wrong, and with 
their application, so far only as they can 
be discovered from the light of nature ; 
whereas moral theol estimates the 
moral character of actions by their con- 
formity, or want of conformity, not only 
to the natural standard of ethics, but also 
to the Christian revelation and positive 
law of the Church. It is different from 
dogmatic theology, which investigates the 
truths of revelation, their connection 
with each other and the conclusions 
which may be drawn from them; moral 
on the other hand, looks 
to duty and practice, not to 
speculative truth: it considers faith as a 
moral obligation, and the truths of faith 
as principles of conduct. But perha 
we shall give a better, if a less scientific, 
idea of moral theology by describing it 
as the science of priests sitting in the 
confessional, the science which enables 
them to distinguish right from wrong, 
mortal sin from venial sin, counsels of 
perfection from strict obligation, and so 
to administer the sacrament of Penance. 
Indeed, it is because moral theology has 
arisen from the wants and is adapted to 
the needs of priests in the confessional, 
because it is directed to the solution of 
cases more or less likely to occur, that 
treatises on the subject are mostly deficient 
in scientific unity. They draw from 
philosophers and dogmatic theologians, 
canon and civil law, ascetical and litur- 
gical authors, &c., the material which a 
priest wants that he may know when to 
give, when to refuse, absolution, what 
conditions he is to exact from his peni- 
tents, how he is to advise and exhort 
them. 

In the first centuries of the Church 
public penance was in force. This was 
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ted by the canons; much less was 
left to the judgment of the bishop or the 
priest, and therefore there was no pressing 
need for compendiums of moral theology. 
The administration of the sacrament of 
Penance was regulated by conciliar deci- 
sions or by collections of penitential 
5 Ea as those vga ae to se 
auma „ St. Peter o 
Alszandais: St. Baal, and St. Gregory 
Nyssen. From the seventh! to the 
thirteenth century the use of penitential 
books prevailed in the Latin Church 
that is to say, from the whole body of 
decrees, canons, and sentences, those 
things which pertained to the sacrament 
of Penance were gathered in one book, 
known as “ Extracts from the Canons of 
the Fathers for the Healing of Souls,” 
“On Remedies for Sins,” or, simply, 
“ Penitential Book.” In the thirteenth 
century moral theology arose. Up to that 
time the confessor had to be guided purely 
by his own reason and the authority of 
ecclesiastical decisions contained in his 
“ Penitential Book.” But now scholastic 
theologians and canonists began to discuss 
the sense of ecclesiastical decisions, to 
harmonise them, to draw inferences from 
them and from the principles of the 
natural and revealed law. Cases of 
conscience ” were considered and decided 
on the private judgment of theologians, 
and not merely, as before, by councils and 
bishops, though the name of “ casuist” 
an, apparently, some centuries later. 
Collections were made of the things 
a confessor should know when he had to 
decide cases and doubts proposed to him. 
Among the earliest works on moral 
theology are the following, which belong 
to the thirteenth century: “Summa de 
Casibus Penitentialibus,” by St. Raymund 
of Pennafort (floruit 1228). Its four 
books treat (1) of sins against God; (2) 
of sins against our neighbour; (3) of 
ecclesiastics, their rights, privileges, 
duties; (4) of marriage. It was printed 
at Louvain, 1480; Cologne, 1495; Paris, 
1500. Summa de Virtutibus” and 
“ Destructorium Vitiorum, are two works 
attributed, on doubtful grounds, to 
Alexander of Hales. The “Speculum 
Morale,” by Vincent of Beauvais. The 
“ Liber Penitentiarum,” by John of God, 
written in 1247. Glosses on the 
“ Summa of St. Raymund of Pennafort 
were written by a Dominican, Gulielmus 
Redonensis, about 1250, and widely circu- 
1 They were introduced rather earlier in the 
East; see the article on PENITENTIAL Books. 
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lated under the name of “ John of Frei- 
burg.” A little later came St. Bonaven- 
ture’s “ Confessionale.” 

The chief productions of the fourteenth 
century were: the “ Summa Major” and 
“ Queestiones Casuales,” by the Dominican, 
John of Freiburg; the “Summa de 
Casibus Conscientiz,” by a Franciscan, 
Astesanus or Astensis; “ Summa Casuum 
Conscientie, by Monaldus, another 
Franciscan, who flourished about 1330; 
‘í Summa Casuum Conscientiæ,” by Bar- 
tholomæus a S. Concordia, a Dominican 
of Pisa, who wrote in 1338; “ Speculum 
Curatorum,” by a Benedictine, Ranulphus 
Higdenus (1367). But the most famous 
book of this age appeared in 1385 from 
the pen of Joannes de Burgo. It is en- 
titled, ‘ Pupilla Oculi omnibus Sacer- 
dotibus tam Curatis, quam non Curatis, 
summe necessaria, in qua tractatur de 
septem sacramentorum administratione, 
de decem præceptis decalogi, et de reliquis 
ecclesiasticorum officiis.” 

Many famous works on moral theology 
are due to authors of the fifteenth century. 
Gerson’s “Opusculum Tripartitum de 
preeceptis decalogi, de confessione, de arte 
moriendi,” had so great a reputation that 
seventeen synods ordered priests to use it 
in expounding the Decalogue, hearing 
confessions, and visiting the sick. Three 
canonised saints, St. Bernardine of Sienna 
(“ De Confessione ”), St. John Capistran 
(Speculum Conscientis,” tractatus “De 
Canone Poonitentiali,” “‘ De Usuris,” “De 
Contractibus,” &c.), and St. Antoninus, 
archbishop of Florence, wrote on moral 
subjects. The “Summa Theologica et 
Summa Confessionalis” of the last has 
often been republished and is still quoted. 
Many other names might be given. Nor 
must it be sup that an idea can be 
formed of medisval moral theology from 
an account, even if an exhaustive one, of 
books exclusively devoted to this science. 
On the contrary, the greatest moral theo- 
logian of the middle ages, and the one who 
has had the most enduring influence, is 
St. Thomas of Aquin. But he, especially 
in the “Secunda Secunds,” treats moral 
theology in its organic connection with 
dogmatic theology. His example has been 
followed by many later writers; and this, 
we venture to think, is the true scientific 
method, though far less convenient for prac- 
tical purposes. Scotus, on the other hand, 
scarcely touched on moral questions ; per- 
haps because he found the ground sufti- 
ciently occupied by Alexander of Hales 
and St. ‘Thomas. 
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From the sixteenth century moral 
has been treated with greater 
completeness, and its order has been per- 
fected for practical use. But the great 
change which has occurred consists in 
this, that theories affecting the whole sys- 
tem of moral theology arose and divided 
casuists into schools clearly separated 
from and often bitterly hostile to each 
other. Medina, a Spanish Dominican 
5 and professor at Salamanca, 
(in his“ Exposition of St. Thomas) 
ropounded the theory since known as 
Probabilism ? in set terms, and kindled a 
controversy which raged for two centuries 
after his death and is not yet quite 
extinct. 

A probable opinion is one which rests 
on reasons which are good and solid, but 
not so strong as to exclude all doubt. 
Hence, in many matters of conscience 
there may be a probable opinion according 
to which I am free to choose a particular 
course of action, and another omon, also 

robable, that I have no such liberty, the 
ba human or divine, a already 
decided the matter for me. After doing 
my best to ascertain the real extent of the 
obligation, I am still in doubt. The 
opinion which favours the law and that 
which favours my liberty both seem pro- 
bable. In such cases, Probabilists hold 
that I am free to use my liberty. A 
doubtful law, they urge, is not binding. 
A man’s conscience can be bound by a 
law only so far as he knows of its exist- 
ence; and in this case I do not know for 
certain the existence of the law, nor have 
I the means of doing so. Therefore I 
may act with safety, because I am certain 
that practically the law does not bind me. 
But several limitations must be made. 
First, I must be sure that the opinion on 
the side of liberty rests on a firm basis in 
the reason of the thing, in the authors of 
great name and weight who support it, or 
in both. The proposition that I may 
follow a probability however slight in 
favour of liberty, belongs to lax, not to 
Probabilist, theologians, and was con- 
demned by Innocent XI. (Prop. 3). Next, 
if a man 1s under the obligation of attain- 
ing to some definite external end, he is 
bound to take all reasonable means of 
securing that end, and may by no means 


1 This is the account generally given. 
Echard (Script. Dominican. tom. ii. p. 257; 
quoted by Billuart, De Act. Human. vi. 1) tries 
to show that Medina was not really a Proba- 


bilist, though he admits that he made way for 


the thin end of the wedge. 
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follow an opinion probable, or even more 
ee at the end will be secured 
e aa ake the most certain means 
open to him. For example, a priest must 
not confer the cb lace after a fashion 
which leaves doubt as to their validity, if 
a safer path is open to him. A man must 
not pay a debt with money or a cheque 
which he knows may prove worthless, 
though he has strong reasons for thinking 
them good. A doctor must not use 
doubtful remedies, if he has better ones at 
command, A man may not fire at game, 
if he knows there is even a slight 
of wounding a fellow-creature. Such 
opinions, again, are lax, not Probabilist, 
and are contrary not only to the funda- 
mental principles of Christianity, but aleo 
to the natural conscience and common 
sense of ind. 

Laxity manifests itself in many ways, 
and the reader may form some idea of the 
scandalous excesses into which it has run 
by ing the list of propositions con- 
demned the Popes, especially by 
Innocent We need not say more 
about it here; and, on the other side, we 
may also dismiss the opinion of the 
Rigorists, or Tutiorists, who held that 
we must always take the safer way, 


mab sacrifice our freedom, however 
smali the aid rile that our freedom is 
restrained 


y the law. This opinion was 
proscribed by Alexander VIII. A kindred 
1 that we must not take ad vantage 
of our li unless we can point to an 
opinion of the highest probability in its 
favour may also be dismissed, for it never 
found any considerable support among 
theologians. Very different is it with 
another system of moral theology, known 
as Probabiliorism, for long the powerful 
and even, for a time and in a certain 
degree, the triumphant rival of Proba- 
m. 


The Probabiliorists put no restraint on 
liberty, where a man was convinced on 
solid grounds that the balance of evidence 
was decidedly in favour of his 5 In 
such a case, tbey said, he acted prudently 
and as became a Christian. He was doing 
his best to ascertain the truth, and after 
weighing the reasons, had decided that 
he might do this or that without sin. He 
judged according to the merits of the 
case and decided according to the rules of 
evidence, just as an honest judge would 
do. He chose the way to which he was 
inclined, not solely because of his inclina- 
tion, but because of the preponderating 
evidence. On the other hand, a man who 
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used his liberty when the probability of 
the opinions for and against his right to 
exercise it were evenly balanced, wantonly 
exposed himself to danger of material 
sin. If he acted inst an opinion 
which he himself allowed to be more 
probable, alleging an opinion also probable 
on his own side, he was judging against 
the weight of evidence and therefore 
sinning against the truth. If the Proba- 
bilists quoted the maxim, A doubtful 
law does not bind,” the Probabiliorists re- 
torted, In doubtful matters choose the 
safer side.” If the Probabilists pleaded 
that they acted with safe and sure con- 
science, since, doubtful as they might be 
as to the absolute lawfulness of a particu- 
lar action, they could be certain in practice 
that the action was lawful to them, since 
the law was uncertain, and, not being cer- 
tain, had no binding force, the Proba- 
biliorists replied, “‘ You cannot feel certain 
of this without culpable presumption. 
The reflex principle which you assume to 
be morally certain and make the basis of 
your conviction that in the particular case 
you are certainly free to act, is, in fact, 
contested by all Probabilioriste—+.e. by a 
vast number of grave and learned theo- 
logians from all nations, orders, and ranks 
in the Church. Yet, if this reflex princi- 

le be doubtful, if your argument, ‘The 

w is uncertain, and therefore I am cer- 
tain it does not bind,’ is itself not abso- 
lutely and evidently cogent, then the 
question is at an end. You yourselves 
admit the wickedness of acting with a 
conscience practically doubtful. ‘ What- 
soever is not of faith is of sin.“ 

From 1580 tillabout 1650 Probabilism, 
as even Billuart does not venture to deny, 
held possession of the schools. The great 
theologians prior to Medina’s date did not 
treat the question formally, and are quoted 
on both sides. From about 1650 a power- 
ful reaction set in. In France, Zaccaria 
writes, Probabilism was hated as “ the 
pes of morality,” and in 1700 it was con- 

emned in the Assembly-General of the 
French clergy. The learned Benedictines 
of St. Maur and St. Vannes and the 
Fathers of the French Oratory were 
notoriously hostile to it. Nor must it be 
thought that this hostility was peculiar to 
French ecclesiastics or to Gallicans. 
Most, according to Billuart, of the Do- 
minicans, some distinguished Jesuits (e.g. 
Gonzalez, General of the Society), and 
many Italian writers (e.g. Concina, the 
learned brothers Peter and Jerome Bal- 
lerini, Berti, Fagnanus, many years 
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secretary of the Congregation of the 
Council) were in the hostile ranks. Bene- 
dict . made the moral theology of 
the Jesuit Antoine (in the Roman edi- 
tion of the Franciscan Carbognano), an 
author rigid even among the Probabi- 
liorists, the text-book at the Propaganda. 
And it may . be worth mention 
that Bishop Milner recommended Collet, 
another Probabiliorist, for the use of his 
cle It was the text-book at Oscott 
within the memory of priests still alive. 
Henno, a well-known Franciscan, calcu- 
lated that when he wrote—viz. in 1710— 
there were twenty Probabiliorists for one 
Probabilist ; while the Flemish theologian 
Billuart, in 1747, thought the preponder- 
ance of numbers on the side of Proba- 
biliorism had been doubled in the interval. 
No faith can be Pa even in the proxi- 
mate accuracy of these estimates. Still, 
they may be fairly accepted as evidence 
that numbers were on the side of Proba- 
biliorism. 

The proportion is now reversed, and 
Probabilism is the popular theory through- 
out the Ohurch. It may: indeed be 

ed as the only existent theory. 
Carrière (died 1864), a distinguished 
Sulpician, who wrote “De Contractibus 
et Matrimonio,” is the only recent writer 
on moral theology, so far as we know, who 
is not a Probabilist. This change is due 
artly, we think, to the force of reason, 
for we cannot see that Probabiliorism is 
logical and consistent, and the arguments 
adduced by its advocates really tend to 
Tutiorism ; partly to the disappearance of 
the old French church and many Catholic 
universities where the stricter doctrine on 
morals had a strong hold; partly to the 
great influence of St. Liguori’s works on 
moral theology. His ‘‘Theologia Moralis” 
and “ Homo Apostolicus ” appeared about 
the middle of last century, and have often 
beenrepublished. At present the Probabilist 
theology of this writer is accepted almost 
everywhere in the Church, and the recent 
works of Scavini and Gury are little more 
than adaptations of St. Liguori, though, 
of course, these authors do not follow him 
blindly, and the Jesuit Ballerini (in his 
notes to Gury) often differs from his con- 
clusions. Moreover, the Congregation of 
Rites, in a decree confirmed by the Po 
in 1803, declared that St. Liguori’s works 
contained “nothing worthy of censure.” 
This, as Heilig, the Redemptorist editor, 
explains, by no means implies that each 
statement of St. Liguori is true, or even 
that none of them will ever be condemned 
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by the Church. It only means that his 
works are free from any “ error y 
recognised as such by the Church.” So 
8 in 1831, the Sacred Penitentiary 

med that a confessor might safely fol- 
low all St. Liguori's opinions on account of 
the judgment of the Holy See just quoted, 
adding, however, that there was no fault 
in adopting the opinions given by other 
approved authors. The recent elevation 
of St. Liguori to the rank of Doctor of 
the Ohurch makes no formal difference in 
the authority of his system, though it is 
clearly another mark of the Church’s ap- 
probation. The Pope would not have 
made St. Liguori a Doctor of the Church 
had he regarded the great literary work 
of his life in defending and expounding 
Probabilism as a mistake. 

We passed over by design a subdivision 
which exists among Probabilists them- 
selves. Equi-probabilists hold that a 
man may use his liberty, if the reasons in 
favour of his right to do so are at least 
a in probability to those on the other 
side, but not otherwise. Probabilists 
pure and simple would allow a man to 
take advantage of his liberty, if he has 
really probable grounds for thinking that 
the law does not bind him, even if the 

ument on the other side is more pro- 
bable. This subdivision of Probabilists is 
an old one, but it has attracted more 
attention of late, now that Probabilists 
are in ion of the field and have 
time for disputes with each other. The 
Redemptorist authors of the “ Vindiciæ 
Alphonsiane try, we believe, to show 
that St. Liguori was an Æqui-probabilist. 
The object of their book is to correct 
Ballerini, who edited the moral theology 
of his brother Jesuit Gury, with elaborate 
notes, in which he not only assumes that 
St. Liguori was a Probabilist pure and 
simple, but often defends the probabili 
of opinions which St. Liguori rejected. 
In his third edition, Ballerini replies to 
the charges of laxity which the Redemp- 
torists made against him, 

(The historical part of this article is 
drawn from Zaccaria's learned dissertation 
prefixed to some editions of St. Liguori’s 

‘ Theologia Moralis.” We have said 
nothing of the great moral theologians 
who have written during the last three 
centuries, De Lugo, Sporer, La Croix, &c., 
because a useful list of them is prefixed 
to Gury’s work and is sure to be in the 
hands of those whom the subject in- 
terests.) 

MORTAL SIN. [See SIN.] 
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MOZZETTA (from mozszo mutilus; 
cf. pirvdos and púros, curtailed). A short 
vestment, quite open in front, which can, 
however, de buttoned over the breast, 
covering the shoulders and with a little 
hood behind. It is worn by the Pope, 
by cardinals, bishops, abbots, and others 
who do so by custom or Papal privilege— 
e. 9. in England by canons. As it is the 
usual state dress of a bishop, when 8 
not saying mass or orming other 
sacred hinstiona, fashions ke., are usually 

ainted with the mozzetta. The mozzetta 
eaves the greater part of the rochet un- 
covered, hence it is either not worn at all 
or worn only over the mantelletta by car- 
dinals, bishops, and others where the 
have no jurisdiction. Thus the i 
wear the mozzetta and rochet only in 
the churches from which they take their 
titles; but throughout Rome during a 
vacancy of the Holy See, especially at 
Conclaves. 

The Pope wears five different mozzette. 
In the hotter part of the year—viz. from 
the first vespers of the Ascension to the 
feast of St. Catharine, his mozzétta is of 
red satin except on vigils, ember days, 
Masses of the dead, and other penitential 
occasions, when it is of red serge or 
camlet (“di saia rossa o cammellotto.”) 
The other half of the year, he wears a 
mozzetta of red velvet, except as a mark 
of sorrow or penance in Advent, Septua- 
gesima to the end of Lent, vigils, &c., 
when his mozzetta is of red woollen cloth 
(panno rosso). On a feast, such as those 
of the Annunciation and Conception, the 
anniversary of his election and consecra- 
tion, on visiting a church where the 
Blessed Sacrament is exposed, &c., he 

uts aside the mourning mozzetta even 
daring penitential seasons. From Holy 
Saturday till Saturday in Low Week, his 
mozzetta is of white damask. The 
cardinals have four mozzette—viz. of red 
or purple silk, violet silk, rose-coloured 
silk, violet serge. (Moroni, “ Dizionario 
Istorico.”) 

MUNDATORY or Purificatory. A 
cloth of linen or hemp (S. O. R. May 18, 
1819), used for cleansing the chalice. It 
has a small cross in the middle to distin- 
guish it from the Lavabo towel. It is 
mentioned in the Cœremoniale Epi- 
scoporum,” but its use is of recent date 
and it is not blessed. The Greeks use a 
sponge instead. (Benedict XIV. “ De 
Miss.” i. v. 5.) 

MYSTICAL SENSE OF SCRIP- 
TURE. In the historical or literal sense 
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words signify things; but sometimes God 
ordained that the things signified by the 
words should signify other things, and so 
we get the mystical or spiritual sense. 
St. Paul, for example, tells us in the 
Epistle to the Galatians, that Ismael and 
Isaac were types of Jewish bondage and 
Christian liberty. The mystical sense is 
subdivided into the allegorical, where the 
things of the old signify the mysteries of 
the new law, the moral where they 
signify moral precepts, the anagogical 
where they signify future glory (St. 
Thomas, I. Qu. I. a. 10). The mystical 
interpretation is by no means peculiar to 
Ohristians. Philo, St. Paul's contem- 
porary, found in the allegorical interpre- 
tation of the Old Testament an easy 
means of reconciling it with Greek phi- 
losophy, and allegorical interpretation 
has been systematised by the Rabbins.' 
St. Paul’s authority proves that there is 
a mystical sense in Scripture; but com- 
mon sense warns us of the dangers 
attached to such a method of interpreta- 
tion. And St. Thomas, following St. 
Augustine, teaches that arguments can 
drawn from the literal sense alone 
(loc. cit.). f 
MYSTICAL THEOLOGY. One 
of the subdivisions of theology classed 
under the more general division of Moral 
Theology.. It is sometimes identified 
with Ascetical Theology, but it seems 
more proper to confine its definition in 
such a way as to distinguish it precisely 
by ite specific name of “ Mystical,” from 
that which is more properly called “ As- 
cetical.” According to this stricter de- 
finition it is described as comprising two 
partse—viz. the doctrinal and the experi- 
mental. The experimental is defined as 


1 They also recognise four modes of inter- 
preting Scripture—viz. the literal (yA), the 
seeking of hints for laws, precepts, &c. (119) 


the deduction of dogma and legal determina- 
tions (), the interpretation of mystical 


3 
theology (Ip). See Hamburger, Real. Encycl. 
Stir Bibel ar 22 ; art. “ Eregese. 
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“a pure knowledge of God which the 
soul ordinarily receives in a luminous 
darkness or obscure light of sublime con- 
templation, together with an experi- 
mental love so intimate that the soul, 
losing itself altogether, is united to God 
and transformed into Him.” This is 
called Theology because it contains acts 
proximately referred to God as their 
object ; Mystical because acquired by a 
secret operation known only to God and 
the recipient of his divine favours; and 
experimental, because it is only by per- 
sonal spiritual experience that cach a 
Imowledge of God can be gained. Doc- 
trinal Mystical Theology is “a science 
which considers the acts of the experi- 
mental, and discusses their essence, pro- 
perties, and effects, according to the 
authority of the Scriptures and the con- 
templative saints, giving practical rules 
for the guidance of those who have 
attained, or are in the way to attain, the 
state of high contemplation.” 

The most eminent mystical writers in 
the Catholic Church are Pseudo-Diony- 
sius the so-called Areopagite, St. Ber- 
nard, St. Thomas, St. Anselm, St. 
Buonaventura, Hugh and Richard of St. 
Victor, Gerson, Harphius, Tauler, St. 
Teresa and St. John of the Cross, and 
others. The great modern Doctor in 
Mystical Theology, whose works are the 
most complete and luminous, the most 
sublime, and at the same time the most 
philosophically exact and precise, and 
whose authority is the highest which any 
private theologian can have, is St. John 
of the Cross. His works have been 
translated into English in the best manner 
by Mr. Lewis. A more unpretending 
but very solid and useful treatise is the 
„Sancta Sophia of F. Baker, an English 
Benedictine. As scientific and methodi- 
cal treatises for the use of directors and 

rofessed theologians, the “Institutiones 
Theologie Mystic of F. Schram, 
O. S. B., and the “ Directorium Mysticum“ 
of F. Scaramelli, S. J., are in the highest 
repute. 
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NAMED, CHRISTIAN, ETC. [See 
Baptismal Name. | 

NAME OF JESUS. [See JESUS. | 

NAME OF MARY. 
FEAST oF THE NAME. | 

NATALE, WATALITIA. The da 
on which a saint is born into eternal life 
i. e. the day of his death. The Church 
does not celebrate the natural birthday of 
the saints because they were born in sin, 
and the fact that she keeps the birthday 
of St. John the Baptist is, as St. Augus- 
tine points out, an exception which 

roves the rule, for St. John was cleansed 
om original sin before his birth.“ 

The use of Natale, Natalitia, &c., for 
the day of a saint's death is very ancient. 
Thus the Church of Smyrna says of their 
bishop Polycarp, “ We keep the birthday of 
his martyrdom” (rv rob paprupiov atrov 
npépav yeveOXov) (“ Mart. Polyc.“ 18), 
and Tertullian of the Mass said on 
the feasts of Martyrs as “ oblationes pro 
natalitiis (“ De Corona,“ 3). The Church 
still retains the use of the word in her 
collects. Thence Natale came to mean 
a feast generally—e.g. “ Natale Petri 
de Oathedra ” in the ancient Kalendarium 
Becclerianum is the feast of St. Peter's 
chair. It was also used for the anni- 
versary of a bishop’s consecration. (Probst, 
loc. cit.; Smith and Cheetham.) 

NATIONAL SYNOD. [See Coun- 
CLL. | 

NATIVITY OF THE ELESSED 
VIRGIN. Nothing is known about the 

lace, date, or circumstances of the 

lessed Virgins birth. Joachim and 
Anne are believed to have been her 
parents, and this belief, the earliest 
authority for which is the “ Protevan- 
gelium Jacobi,” an apocryphal gospel of 
early date, was current in the East 
and West during the eighth century. 
It is recognised by St. John of Damascus 


1 Apparently, however, even the heathen 
Romans used natale as a euphemism for the 
day of death. This, at least, seems to follow 
from Mommsen (De Collegiis, p- 127), as quoted 
by Probst (Kirchliche Disciplin der drei ersten 

ahrhunderte, p. 127). A quotation is given 
from Statutes of the Lanuvian Collegium, with 
lists of feasts for the “natalia” or days on 
which the members had died. 


[See Makr, 8 


and James, bishop of Edessa, while the 
Liber Pontificalis,” mentions in the life 
of Pope Leo III. that he had the history of 
t. Joachim and St. Anne painted in the 
Basilica of St. Paul. The feast of St. 
Anne on July 26, which is mentioned in 
the Roman and other Martyrologies, was 
sanctioned for the whole Church by 
Gregory XIII. in 1584. 

t is very uncertain when the feast of 
the Blessed Virgin's nativity was intro- 
duced. The Breviary lessons for the 
feast, said to be taken from St. Augustine, 
are of course spurious. The mention of 
the feast in Sacramentaries of St. Leo 
and St. Gregory prove little, considering 
the changes and frequent recensions 
which books of that sort, intended, as 
they are, for 1 purposes, are sure 
to undergo. It is not mentioned by the 
Council of Mayence in 813, though it 
gives a list of the feasta then celebrated, 
nor again in the capitularies of Charle- 
magne and Louis the Pious. On the 
other hand, it is mentioned by Walter, 
bishop of Orleans, in 871, and in a work 
on the virginity of Mary ascribed to St. 
Ildefonsus, but really, as Dachery thinks, 
written by Paschasius Radbertus, in the 
middle of the ninth century. It is placed 
in the list of holidays by the Emperor 
Manuel Commenus in the middle of the 
twelfth century, and the Copts as well as 
the Greeks have adopted it. Both Greeks 
and Latins now keep it on September 8, 
though at one time this was not every- 
where the day fixed for the celebration. 
The octave was added by Innocent IV. 
in consequence, it is said, of a vow made 
by the cardinals at the election of Celes- 
tine IV. The dissensions between the 
Church and Frederic II. made it difficult 
to secure the peace necessary for an 
election, and in this extremity the Con- 
clave begged the Blessed Virgin's prayers 
and promised, in case the favour was 
granted, to have an octave added to the 
feast of her nativity. 

WECROLOGY. A book containing 


the names of the dead, especially of 
bishops who had built the church to 


which the necrology belonged, of bene- 
factors, friends, &c., that they might be 
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prayed for. Such a book, as Meratus 
shows, is mentioned by Bede! (“ H. E.” 
iv. 14). According to Mr. Maskell it 
seems also to have called Album or 
„White Book,” Obituarium, Mortilegium. 
(Meratus on Gavantus, tom. II. § v. 
21; Maskell, “Monumenta Ritualia,” 
elxxyii. seq.). 
WEOPHYTE (Gr. euros, newly 
grown, of new nature). The term was 
applied in the primitive Church to 
converts newly baptised. They were 
dressed in white garments, and continued 
to wear them for eight days after their 
baptism. Thus of the West Saxon king 
Cedwalla, who renouncing his crown 
went to Rome to be baptised, and died 
soon after, we hear that he died while 
still in his white garments, “in albis 
adhuc positus.” * e Nicene Council 
ordered (Can. 2) that neophytes should 
not be hastily admitted to holy orders, 
but should undergo a probation of con- 
siderable length. This canon was evi- 
dently founded on the prohibition of 
St. Paul (1 Tim. iii. 6), and occasioned 
by the ill effects which had arisen from 
neglecting it. In later times the neo- 
hytes commonly met with, at least in 
urope, were converts from heresy, 
Judaism, or Islam. For these Gregory 
XIII. founded an ecclesiastical college. 
The matrimonial relations between 
spouses, of whom one has become a 
neophyte but the other refuses to leave 
his or her original persuasion, give rise to 
many difficult questions in canon law. 
The Catholic missionaries still use the 
term for their converts from the heathen, 
whose fervour and steadfastness are often 
found to equal anything recorded of the 


primitive neophytes. (Ferraris, Neo- 
phytt.) 
WESTORIANS. A name given to 


the Ohristians who follow the doctrine 
of Nestorius, and hold that there are two 

ersons as well as two natures in Jesus 

hrist. These two distinct persons, the 
person of God and that of man, were, he 
said, bound together in Jesus Christ by a 
merely moral union—t.e. there was a 
conformity of will between the man 
Christ and God the Word, who dwelt in 
Him, and hence the properties of one 
nature or person could not be ascribed 
to the other. He rejected, e.g., such 
expressions as the “ Word suffered,” on 
uibus 
e, loc. 


1 «Quærant in suis codicibus in 
defunctorum est annotata depositio.” 


cit. 
2 Bede, H. E. v. 
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the ground that it was the man Christ 
and not God the Word who was capable 
of suffering; Mary is the mother of God,” 
since Christ indeed had a mother, but 
God had none (Petav. De Incarnat.” 
i. 9). But a full account of the doctrine 
and history of Nestorius has been given 
in the article on the Council of Ephesus, 
and we confine ourselves to the history 
of the Nestorian Church. 

The Nestorians had their original 
home and centre in Chaldwa and Meso- 
porama Christianity, it is said, was 

reached there by Mar Addai and 
Mar Mari, of the number of the Seventy. 
The Bishop of Seleucia and Ctesiphon 
held the chief see in these parts, and 
after the schism became independent of 
Antioch.! The famous school of Edessa 
and the writings of Theodore of Mop- 
suestia prepared the way for Nestorian- 
ism, and when in 498 Babeus, whom 
the metropolitan Barsumas of Nisibis 
had won over to Nestorianism, ascended 
the throne of Seleucia-Ctesiphon, Catho- 
licism disappeared almost entirely in Me- 
sopotamia. The Persians for obvious 
reasons encouraged the schism which 
separated their Christian subjects from 
the Greek church of the Byzantine 
empire. The Persian kingdom was the 
refuge of Nestorianism. Thence it spread 
not only through Mesopotamia, Chaldea, 
and Persia, but also to Arabia, Egypt, 
Media, Bactria, Hyrcania, India, and even 
China. The Nestorian Patriarch in the 
eleventh century had twenty-five metro- 
politans under him ; the Nestorian “ com- 
munion extended from China to Jerusa- 
lem, and its numbers, with those of the 
Monophysites, are said to have surpassed 
those of the Greek and Latin Churches 
together” (Newman’s “ Arians,” p. 425). 

Towards the end of the fourteenth 
century the Nestorian numbers fell 
rapidly, owing to the persecution by the 
Mongol king Timour. Later, the Nes- 
torians suffered from internal schism. 
On occasion of a contested election to the 
Patriarchate three bishops and many 
priests appealed to Pope Julius II., who 
in 1553 proclaimed Su “ Patriarch of 
the Chaldeans,” and thus began the series 
of patriarchs for the Chaldeans or de- 
scendants of Nestorians, who have re- 
nounced Nestorian doctrine and are in 


1 Assemani holds it for certain that till the 
schism the Bishop of Seleucia was a mere 
metropolitan subject to the Patriarch of Antioch. 
He must, however, have been superior in esti- 
mation to the other metropolitans, 
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union with the Pope 
bishop, Simeon, who had separated some 
ears previously from the Nestorian 
Patriarch, and called himself Patriarch 
of Kurdistan, also submitted to the Pope, 
and he too received from Rome the title 
of Chaldean Patriarch. These reunions 
with the Oatholic Church did not last 
long. But since the middle of the six- 
teenth century there were two Nestorian 
Patriarchs, one residing at Mosul, another 
in Central Kurdistan, and the constant 
intestine strife favoured the efforts of the 
Roman missionaries. In 1780 the Nes- 
torian Patriarch Mar Elias at Mosul 
became a Catholic, and consequently it is 
only by the Lake of Urumiah and among 
the mountains of Kurdistan that Nes- 
torians are found. The Christians in the 
low countries by the banks of the Tigris 
are Chaldeans—+.e. the descendants of 
Nestorians, now re-united to the Catholic 
Church. The Nestorians proper call 
themselves Suraya (Syrian) Christiane, 
Meshihaye (Christians) Nestoraye, but 
never Chaldeans, which name is ex- 
clusively reserved to Catholics. It is 
true the Nestorian Patriarch calls him- 
self “Patriarch of the Chaldeans in the 
East,” but this title he only only assumes 
in order to place himself on a level with 
the Oatholic Patriarch at Mosul, and to 
avoid being regarded by the Latins as the 
head of an heretical sect. 

The Bishop of Seleucia and Ctesiphon 
received the title of Catholicos in the 
fourth century—as representative in the 
East of the Antiochene Patriarch. He 
himself assumed the title of Patriarch 
after the schism. Till the middle of the 
fifteenth century he was chosen by the 
metropolitans and other bishops. ese 
last assembled with the archdeacon of 
the former Patriarch and with the chief 
laity and chose the new Patriarch 
unanimously. In difficulty, recourse 
was had to the lot, and from 987 the 
secular power confirmed the election. 
Since 1460 the Patriarch has been chosen 
from one family, and generally the office 
has descended from uncle to nephew. 
The indispensable qualification for a 
Patriarch 1s that his mother during her 
pregnancy and while suckling her child, 
and the new Patriarch himeelf till the 
time of his election, should never haye 
tasted flesh-meat. The Patriarch con- 
firms the election of bishops, translates 
and de them. He alone consecrates 
the holy oils; no book can be published 
without his approbation. He prescribes 
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In 1582 an arch- ! the liturgical rules and his name is always 


mentioned in the daily office. The 
Patriarch also exercises civil jurisdiction 
in cases where Nestorians only are con- 
cerned, and though there is a right of 
appeal to the Emir, it is seldom used. 
In 872 the residence of the Patriarch was 
transferred from Seleucia to Bagdad; 
from 1258 onwards, he resided in various 

laces ; after 1560 he lived in the neigh- 
1 of Mosul. After Elias XI., patri- 
arch of Mosul, had been reconciled to the 
Catholic Church in 1780, the Bishop of 
Urumiah, who had assumed the title of 
Patriarch long before in 1582, became the 
only Nestorian Patriarch. In 1590 he 
withdrew to Kochanes, in Kurdistan. 
In 1842 his residence was burnt by the 
Emir, Nurallah , next year he was 
driven by the K to Mosul; but in 
1848 he returned to Kochanes (Badger, 
vol. i. pp. 258, 374.) His income is got 
from a poll-tax levied every three years, 
from commutation of excommunications 
into fines, and from a tithe on the first- 
fruits contributed for the support of the 
churches. 

The new bishops used to be chosen by 
clergy and laity in the presence of the 
provincial bishops. At present they are 
chosen, if any suitable candidate can be 
found in this way, from the relatives of 
the former bishop. The bishop is conse- 
crated by the Patriarch and sometimes by 
the metropolitan; but in the latter case 
he must receive the completion of the 
rite, involving the confirmation of the 
election, from the Patriarch himself. 
Diocesan synods are to be held twice a 
year, those of the metropolitan province 
annually, those of the Patriarchate every 
four years. Bishops in distant places 
may send, instead of personal appearance, 
an account of their dioceses and letters of 
union to the Patriarch once every six 

ears. Married men or widowers cannot 

come bishops, metropolitans, or patri- 
archs. A law of the Patriarch Babzeus 
in 499 psc the reiterated nuptials 
even of the highest ecclesiastics; but it 
was repealed by the Patriarch Mar-A bas 
in 614. Still the letter of two canovs 
in the Sinhados assumes that bishops may 
be married (Badger, vol. ii. ch. 36, p. 
180). The metropolitan (matran) has 
no power over his suffragans, except that 
of summoning them to synods and con- 
secrating them. The usual title of the 
bishop is Abuna” (Father). He is 
supported by an annual poll-tax, gifts in 
kind at harvest-time, fees for ordination, 
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consecration of churches, dispensations already given—that of the former in the 
for marriage, Kc. The diocese of the articles ARIANS and CREEDs, that of the 
Patriarch is in Central Kurdistan. There latter under Iconoctasts. Little need be 
are eight metropolitans with seven added here. For the convocation, presi- 
bishops. The whole Nestorian popula- dency, &c., of both, see the article 
tion amounts to about 70,000 (“ Silber- Covuncizs. 
nagl.” p. 222). The archdeacon is the; 1. The First Nicene and First General 
bishop’s vicar in the spiritual and tem- Council met in 326, after Constantine 
poral matters. The chorepiscopus (saura had sent IIosius to Alexandria in order 
or visitor, corresponding to the Greek to reconcile the Catbolics and Arians, 
repioòebris) visits the country churches. | and the mission had proved unsuccessful. 
He instructs the country clergy in their , The bishops, according to Athanasius, who 
functions, sees that the episcopal dues are , was present, were 318 in number, mostly 
collected, superintends the election of | from the East, though Hosius of Cordova 
arish-priests, &c. His place is at the | played a great part in the council, and 
ishop’s left, that of the archdeacon at the Roman bishop was represented by 
his right. Next comes the archpriest, the priests Vitus and Vincentius. Besides 
who is the chorepiscopus of the city. asserting the full and consubstantial 
The parish-priests, who are married | divinity of the Son, the council dealt 
and may even marry again after ordina- with various matters of discipline, especi- 
tion, are chosen by the people, the bishop ally the Paschal controversy (see EASTER) 
confirming the choice. An office peculiar and the Meletian schism. The canons 
to the Nestorians is that of the Sciahara are twenty in number, for the eighty 
or cleric, who is responsible for the night- Arabic canons are mostly of ach later 
hours of the Breviary office. He is only, date. Neophytes were not to be or- 
as a rule, a cantor (amua) by ordination, dained (Canon 2), clerics not to live with 
although he is called deacon or priest. subtntroducte (3); the metropolitans to 
The parish-priests, though they have confirm and superintend episcopal elec- 
great influence and are consulted in all | tions (4); no bishop to receive persons 
political and domestic affairs of import- excommunicated by another, but an appeal 
ance, get very little money and follow a might be made to the provincial council 
trade. There are two minor orders, (5); the patriarchal rights of Rome, 
reader and subdeacon; three higher, Alexandria, and Antioch were to be 
deacon, priest, bishop. The tonsure is maintained (6); decisions follow on the 
given before the lectorate. rights of the Bishop of Jerusalem (see 
The monasteries, once numerous JERUSALEM); on the reconciliation of the 
among the Nestorians, are now extinct. | Cathari or Novatians (8); then come 
The only old monastery is in the hands | penitential canons (9-14); canons on 
of the Ohaldeans—i.c. Catholics of the usury, change of place by the clergy, &c. 
same rite, and no new ones have arisen. (15-17); subjection of deacons to priests 
The monastic profession declined after the ; (18); the disciples of Paul of Samosata 
fourteenth century, when vows of chastity were to be rebaptised before they were 
were no longer regarded as irrevocable. | received into the Church (19); prayer 
The canons, however, required monks and was to be made standing on Sundays and 
nuns who married to do so privately and during Easter time. (See also CELIBACY.) 
with the bishop's leave. 4 monk and 2. The Second Nicene Council, the 
nun before their marriage were subjected Seventh General, met in 787 under 
to penance. Although there are now no ' Tarasius. Besides defining the venera- 
nunneries, there are women under tion due to holy images, the council pub- 
temporary! vows of chastity who occupy lished twenty-two canons, in which the 
themselves in works of Christian charity so-called Apostolic Canons, and the cecu- 
(Badger, vol. ii. p. 179). menical character of the Council in Trullo 
(Assemani, ‘Bibl. Orient.” P. ii. were recognised, clerics forbidden to leave 
cap. 1-6. Badger, The Nestorians and the church where they had been stationed, 
their Rituals,” London, 1852. Silber- the lives of bishops, the relations of clerics 
nagl. “ Kirchen des Orienta,” pp. 202 seg.) and nuns regulated, double monasteries for- 
NICENE COUNCILS. The main | bidden, &c., &c. For the position taken 
history of the Nicene councils has been | by Rome with reference to some of these 
1 It appears, however, to be very possible enactments, see TRULLO, COUNCIL IN. 


to obtain release from these vows (Badger, NIMBUS. [See AUREOLE. } 
vol. ii. p. 179). | WwocoruRrm. (See BREVIARY.] 
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NOMINATION. One of the ways MOVATIANISM. Novatian, a 
by 5 . of a bishop to a eu 5 . 
see may be effected. The ordinary mode is said, from demoni 8 y the 
that of election by the chapter; this has exorcisms of the Chure , and became a 
been the rule ever since, in the Empire, catechumen. In danger of death, he re- 
the Concordat of Worms (1122) put an | ceived clinical baptism, and afterwards, 
end 2 5 1 of the emperor's invest- ula being 5 = 3 ed 
ing bishops by “ring and crosier,” and priest. During persecution he re to as- 
since, in e the Papal interdict | sist his brethren, but, later on, he protested 
compelled King John to cease from forcing | against the laxity of the Roman clergy in 
his cog ee ar the 8 of 5 In receiving ae lapsed to amare an 1 
France, by the Concordat o ON- away many Roman priests. terw 
cORDAT], the Holy See 8 the he Was a bitter opponent of Pope Corne- 
nomination to bishoprics to the Kings of | lius, on the ground that he was a Libel- 
5 but E 5 were to | latscus; 5 ee country 1 

confirmed by the Pope, after due to consecrate him in the year 251, an 
inquiry into their canonical qualifications. thus became, in Fleury 's words, the first 
Under the Concordat of 1802 the nomina- Anti-Pope (Fleury, ii. p. 220). He con- 
tion, with a similar proviso, continues to secrated new bishops and sent them as 
be in the hands of the French Government. | emissaries to various parts (Cyprian, 
oe the King of ae only, ee Ep. a MN 8 

ings of Spain, Portugal, and the Two e eresy to schism, for he 
Sicilies, an the House of Austria, ob- | denied the Church's ypa to absolve the 
tained this right of nomination. It was | lapsed ' (Pacian, “ Ad Symphor.” Ep. 3). 
5 ais to „ of red. 5 ir 5 r 5 at ee 

y a Concordat signed in ; et, as | an arthage, an y Dionysius o 
Buss well remurks, the monarchical Alexandria. His sect, however, continued, 
principle does not imply or require such | and won adherents in Constantinople, 
a right; and if it be said that it is part Asia Minor, and. especially Phrygia. Like 
of that surveillance 17 85 a civil ruler | the . they 5 nate 
must exercise over all that passes within , marriage, and they rebapt atholics 
his dominions, “one may answer that it | who 185 them. Saag r themselves 
is solicitude for ecclesiastical interests | «the pore s rig el useb. H. E.” vi. 
which ought to determine the election of | 43). iven at the Nicene Council, Ascesius, 
a bishop, and that this solicitude is more a Novatian bishop, defended these severer 
to be ox pected in an ecclesiastical body 100 on penance (Socrates, H. E.“ 
than in the government.“ 1. 10). 

MWOMOCANOM (dos, law; card, A modern historian (Baur, Kirchen- 
rule). Collections of the canons of re- geschichte, i. p. 367) has said with 
cognised councils, and of such portions of Justice that the Cathari, or Novatians, 
the civil law as refer to Church matters, | sacrificed the catholicity to the sanctity of 
are called by this name. The earliest is | the Church. Undoubtedly, the full privi- 
that of Fulgentius, a deacon of the Church | leges of the Church are for the pure, and 
of Carthage in the sixth century. The the pure alone. But the Church is the 
best known is that compiled in the ninth , steward of the Divine mysteries, and it is 
century by the celebrated Photius, pa- | her office, through the means of grace en- 
triarch of Constantinople ; it contains the | trusted to her, to effect and to renew that 
ancient canons down to and including panty of heart which she requires from 
those of the Seventh General Council, or | er children. The Ohurch has neither 
second of Nicœa (787), and the imperial the power nor the will to exclude those 


constitutions affecting the church to the | who truly repent. Hatred of sin and 
same date. Balsamon, chartophylax at | mercy to sinners is the double lesson 
Constantinople in the thirteenth century, | taught by her Divine Founder. If sbe 
added a commentary to the work of Pho- | refused to receive sinners, she would 
tius. The Nomocanon which goes under | cease to be catholic; if she received them 
the name of St. Wladimir, and is accepted 1 It must be remembered how strict the 
as the basis of canon Jaw in Russia, con- 1 te of tne 1 a aie Pai 
3 3 gnise us rian Iv. sus some e 
55 1 a por rere d by Catholic ‘bishops Abeoiately refused to accept 
the repentance of anv one who had committed 

NONE. (See BREVIARY.] adultery: “totum pænitentiæ locum contra 

1 Art. Bishop, in Wetzer and Welte. adulteria cluserunt.” 
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without true repentance, she would cease 
to be holy. (The principal authorities on 
the Novatian schism are Euseb. “ H. E.” 
vi. 43 seg.; Cyprian’s numerous Epistles 
to Cornelius. Pacian, Ep. 8, “Ad 
oy horian.” thus sums up the doctrine 
of Novatian: “Quod mortale peccatum 
ecclesia donare non possit, imo quod ipsa 
55 recipiendo peccantes.” For the 
ater history of the Novatians, see Socrat. 
“FL E.“ v. 21, 22.) 

NOVICE, NOVITIATSE (Lat. novi- 
tsus). The name of “novice” is given to 
those persons, whether men or women, 


and whatever their age may be, who have. 


entered some religious house and desire to 
embrace its rule. Upon entering, they 
assume the habit of the order or congre- 
gation, and follow the community life and 
customs. The term of probation, or 
“novitiate,” is at least for one year; 
sometimes it extends to two or three years. 
During that period neither is the order 
bound to the novice nor the novice to the 
order. At the end of the term the order 
is in no way bound to allow the novice to 
make his profession, if he does not seem 
to those in authority likely to adorn the 
religious life; and the novice, on the other 
hand, may quit the order without censure, 
and retains, should he do so, the propert 
which he possessed at the time of his ad. 
mission, or which he may have subse- 
quently become possessed of. Nor can 
he, while a novice, legally renounce such 
property in favour of the order, unless 
with the licence of the bishop and within 
the two months next edin his pro- 
fession.? But he may make a will in favour 
of the order which he has joined, and for 
this reason—because it is in his power at 
any time, if he decides not to go on to 

rofession, to cancel his will. The fact of 

is having made it is therefore no restraint 
upon his leaving the order if he thinks 
himself unfit for it; whereas, if he had 
renounced his property altogether in 
favour of the order, or his parents had re- 
nounced it for him, this fact would tend 
to restrain his freedom in the event of a 
sudden reaction of feeling coming upon him 
soon after his becoming a novice. 

The earliest age at which profession is 
allowable was fixed by the Council of 
Trent at sixteen years. 

The name “ novitiate” is also some- 


1 Conc. Trid. sess. xxv. c. 15, de Reg. et 
on. 
? Conc. Trid. sess. xxv. cap. 16, De Reg. et 


Mon. But this veto u renunciation does 
not apply to novices in the Society of Jesus. 
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times given to the house, or separate 


building, in which novices their time 
of probation. (Ferraris, Nouttius.) 
wow (Lat. nonna. From the fifth 
century nonnus and nonna occur pretty fre- 
quently in relation to monks and nuns, a 
sense of quasi-filial respect being attached 
to the words. Comp. the Gr. vavva, aunt, 
and the It. nonno and nonna, grandfather 
and grandmother). A nun is-a maid or 
widow who has consecrated herself to 
God by the three vows of poverty, chas- 
tity, and obedience, and bound herself to 
live in a convent under a certain rule. 

. Historical. — Hélyot and other 
French ecclesiastical writers of the last 
century were of opinion that the founder 
of the first nunnery was St. Syncletica of 
Egypt, of whom an ancient life is extant, 
written not later than the end of the 
fourth century.! This opinion was chiefly 
grounded on the belief that the author of 
that life was St. Athanasius, who thus 
would have been the biographer both of 
the first monk (St. Antony) and of the 
first nun. But the difference of style is 
too great to allow us to ascribe the latter 
work to St. Athanasius. No earlier 
notice of a nunnery occurs than that 
found in the saint’s life of St. Antony, 
who, when he was renouncing the world 
(about 270), placed his sister in a house 
of virgins (map6évev), and many years 
afterwards rejoiced to find her pereevering 
in a chaste and holy life, and ruling other 
virgins similarly minded. But long before 
the institution of nunneries, and even 
side by side with them long after their 
first establishment, the Church recog- 
nised and encouraged several classes of 
pious women, such as widows, deacon- 
esses, hospitallers, canonesses (canontce ; 


their principal duty was the care of 
funerals), ascetrieg, and consecrated 
virgins living with their parents.“ The 


letters of St. Jerome’ give us a clear 
view of the austere and exalted life led 
by these last. Towards the end of the 
fourth century nunneries began to be 
multiplied at Rome. St. Augustine 
founded one at Hippo under his own 
sister as superior, aad gave to it a rule 
which is extant in his 109th Epistle. 
St. Scholastica, the sister of St. Benedict, 
founded and governed a nunnery under 
her brother’s direction. The rule of 


1 Alban Butler, Jan. 5; Hélyot, Dissert. 
Prelim. § 8. 

? On all these, see Thomassin, Vetus et Nova 
Discipl. I. iii. 61-2. 

3 „ Ad Eustochium,” Ad Marcellam,” &c. 
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enclosure [ENcLosuRB] was gradually 
enforced on nunneries with more and 
more of strictness. A French council 
(755) says: '— Nuns must not go forth 
out of their monastery ; but if any among 
them have fallen into a fault, let her do 
penance within the miner under the 
direction of the bishop.” The chapter 
‘‘ Periculoso ” of Boniface VIII. settled 
the question irrevocably; enclosure has 
been since imposed on all nuns taking 
solemn vows. Nevertheless some convents 
have evaded the rigour of the rule, and 
the Holy See has tolerated their conduct. 

The primitive practice in the Church 
was, that virgi coming nuns should 
be veiled and consecrated by the bishop. 
In process of time, through oversight 
occasionally, but more frequently owing 
to absence or pressure of occupation on 
the part of the bishops” (Thomassin), the 
ancient practice ceased to be strictly ob- 
served, and great numbers were veiled by 
the abbesses, or by simple priests. This 
was strongly condemned as an abuse by 
several French councils, and the right of 
veiling virgins was reserved to the 
bishops ; presbyters, however, might give 
the veil to widows. Thomassin infers, 
from a canon of the Council of Tribur 
(895), that the Fathers of that council 
recognised two veils—one, that of pro- 
bation, with which a young girl might 
clothe herself as early as twelve years ; 
the other the veil of consecration, to be 
given by the bishop, and not to be as- 
sumed till she was twenty-five years old. 

The capitularies of Charlemagne and 
his son order the suppression or consoli- 
dation of smal) nunneries, in which it 
was thought the rule could not be per- 
fectly observed. 

It may be stated as a general fact, 
applicable to nearly all the great orders 
of men, that, soon after the foundation of 
each, an order or orders of women, 
subject to or in connection with it, was 
established, in which the rule and statutes 
of the founder were, so far as the diffe- 
rence of sex permitted, punctually ob- 
served. Even the Society of Jesue is not 
an exception, for although the founder 
obtained a prohibition from the Po 
against the Company's undertaking the 
direction of nuns, the Dames Anglaises,” 
and several more recent institutes, though 
not otherwise connected with the Society, 
follow the rule of St. Ignatius. 

If we consider the four principal 
monastic rules separately, we find that— 

1 Thomassin, I. iii. 47. 
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a. The rule of St. Basil [BAsLLIAxs] 

was the basis of that framed by Albert, 

atriarch of Jerusalem, for the order of 
Mount Carmel (OaRMELITES], and adopted 
in its original rigour by St. Teresa, for 
the order of Discalced Carmelites, which 
she founded in 1562. 

b. The rule of St. Austin is followed 
by communities of nuns annexed to every 
congregation of Austin canons and 
hermits; also by Dominican nuns and 
the Ursulines. All, or nearly all, the 
communities of women founded since the 
Council of Trent follow the rule of St. 
Augustine, but have in addition a body 
of constitutions or customs suited to their 
special end and spirit. 

c. Therule of St. Benedict is followed 
by the nuns of Camaldoli, Vallombrosa, 
and Fontevrault. (See Hélyot.) 

d. The rule of St. Francis of Assisi is 
embraced by the order of nuns called 
Poor Clares, founded by St. Clare; this 
is the second order of St. Francis. 

The nuns of St. Jerome follow a rule 
found in the works of that doctor; the 
nuns of the Visitation (1610), one given 
them by St. Francis de Sales; it is the 
rule of St. Austin with a number of 
slight modifications. 

2. Rights and Obligations.—Of the 
numerous and minute tions con- 
tained in the canon law touching the 
rights, obligations, and privileges of 
religious women, a few of the more im- 
portant are here subjoined. The general 
direction of all their houses is vested in 
the Sacred Congregation of Bishops and 
Regulars [ConeRE@ATIONS, Roman |. The 
orders and congregations of recent origin 
are usually under the ordinary juris- 
diction of the bishops ; of the older orders, 
some are under the jurisdiction of regulars. 
It is an exceptional case when, as with 
the Brigittines, and the order of Fontev- 
rault, the homes of the connected congre- 

ation of men are (or were) under the 
Jurisdiction of the superior general of the 
nuns. Nearly all nuns who are bound 
by solemn vows are under the obligation 
of gt lari the divine office in choir, 
and this they must do for themselves; 
their chaplains may not undertake it for 
them. The bishop may control their 
music, They use either the Roman 
Breviary or that approved for some order 
of men. They may solemnise, so it be 
done moderately and discreetly, their 
titular feast. The number of religious 
who can be received in any convent is 
determined according to the amount of 
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revenues, or of customary alms, available ; is black in some orders, white in others) 
for their support. Nuns are allowed to is given by the bishop at the end of 
receive young girls as boarders for edu- | it. (See RRLIeIOVS PRorgssion.) The 
cation, but upon many conditions—e.g. | veil of a Christian nun symbolises con- 
the consent of the Sacred Congregation | tinence in flesh and spirit, holiness to the 
must be obtained; the boarders must Lord. It signifies an espousal, not that har- 
sleep in a separate building or wing; monious union of two unlike human beings 
they must not be under seven or above ' on which conjugal happiness depends, but 
twenty-five years, and if any one of them a far more perfect union of two unlikes— 
desires to become a nun, she cannot do | viz. of the human soul and Christ, effected 
so without being first interrogated by the by means of prayer, obedience, and the 
bishop or his deputy, so that the sincere | sacraments. (Ferraris, Montales; Thomas- 
and voluntary character of her wish may sin,“ Vetus et Nova Eccl. Disc.” Part I.) 
be tested. The novitiate, which postulants WUNMCIO (nuntius, messenger). 
in early times often passed before they A Legate a latere of the Roman see 
took the habit, cannot now be passed in 5 discharges a commission directed 
a secular dress. Nuns cannot stand in to special ends, and in its nature tempor- 
the relation of sponsors. While on the | ary; a Nuncio of the same see is its 
one hand those are excommunicated who | permanent official representative at some 
attempt to force any virgin or widow to | foreign court. The diplomatic agents of 
become a nun against her will, those on| the Pope are of three classes: nuncios, 
the other are visited with the same penalty | internuncios, and apostolic delegates. In 
who without just cause hinder any woman | 1882 there were nuncios at the courts of 
from assuming the religious habit and Vienna, Madrid, Lisbon, and Rio de 
taking vows. Janeiro, and to the republican government 
The confessors of nuns must be selected | in Paris; internuncios at Munich and 
and approved by the bishop for convents | the Hague; and apostolic 5 at 
subject to him. For convents subject to Costa Rica, Buenos Ayres, an Quito. 
regulars the regular prelate appoints con- | In 1866, besides the capitals named, there 
fessors, subject to the approbation of the | were nuncios at Brussels, Mexico, and 
bishop. In either case a confessor cannot | Naples, and an internuncio at Florence. 
hear confessions in the same monastery Before the French Revolution nuncies 
for a period exceeding three years. resided at Warsaw, Venice, Lucerne, 
3. Government, mode of life, the veil, | Naples, Florence, Cologne, and Brussels. 
§c.—The superiors of nuns are elected in To the last named Clement VIII. com- 
chapter by secret voting! (see ABBESs), | mitted the oversight of the Dutch and Eng- 
in some cases for life, but generally for a | lish missions. A constitution of Benedict 
term of years. In every convent there is XIV. enjoins all nuncios to watch over the 
a superior and a mistress of novices; the , residence of bishops within their dioceses. 
other offices vary. The bishop often ap- Papal nuncios were formerly invested 
points a canon, or an experienced priest, with an extensive jurisdiction; their 
to exercise his authority in regard to | tribunals were courts of appeal from the 
the external government of the convent. ordinary ecclesiastical courts of the 
Nuns take their meals in common, but | countries in which they resided. From 
each must have her separate cell. With , the language of one of the Tridentine 
regard to diet, fasting, clothing, taking decrees,' it would appear that they some- 
the discipline, mode of saying office, &c., times encroached on the rights of the 
there is an infinite diversity of practice in | bishops, and tried causes in the first 
the different orders and congregations. instance. In Germany, the Archbishops 
In primitive times, when a virgin con- | of Mentz, Cologne, and Treves, who were 
secrated herself to God, her hair was cut Electors of the empire and legats nate, 
off; this is expressly mentioned in the ' resented, and often thwarted, the exercise 
lives of St. Syncletica (fourth century) of jurisdiction by the nuncios; and the 
and St. Gertrude of Nivelle (seventh cen- ' establishment of a nunciature at Munich 
tury).? The white veil of reception is in 1785 by the Elector of Bavaria was 
given to the postulant either by the bishop | the signal for an acrimonious controversy. 
or the superior at the commencement of | The troubles arising out of the French 
her novitiate; the veil of profession (which 5 soon ee 5 of 
1 the disputants; and the Munich nunciature 
2 alee Bale 1 Poe 1 Wemer 5 was abolished in 1799. (Ferraris, Nuntius.) 
Welte, Gertrude.“ 1 Seas. xxiv. 20, De Ref. 
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OATH. The calling on God to wit- 
ness that the statement made is true or to 
make the fulfilment of a promise bind 
under a more solemn obligation. Oaths 
were required on certain occasions in the 
Hebrew law (see, e.g., Exod. xxii. 10, 11; 
Deut. vi. 18, x. 20), and the prophets 
(e.g. Amos iv. 2; Is. xiv. 24; Jer. Ii. 14) 
8 of God Himself as swearing. Two 
places (only two, so far as we remember) 
in the O.T. seem at first sight to condemn 
swearing—viz. Zach. v. 3; Ecclesiast.ix. 2, 
but it is clear from the context that false 
and perhaps rash swearing is meant. 

There is, however, much more diffi- 
culty about our Lord’s teaching on oaths, 
and it is well known that some sects—e.g. 
the Waldenses, the Hussites, the “Society 
of Friends,” have believed that oaths are 
forbidden to Christians, In Matt. v. 
33-37, Christ certainly seems to forbid 
all oaths, whether direct—+.e. by the name 
of God Himself—or indirect. e. 
objects related to God, such as the temple, 
heaven, Ke. Let your word be yea, yea, 
nay, nay, but what is beyond this, is from 
the evil one.” St. James's words (v. 12) 
are to the same effect. On the other hand, 
St. Paul, far from contenting himself 
always with a simple “ yea,” or “nay,” 
most distinctly calls God to witness the 
truth of his assertions (Rom. i. 9; 2 Cor. 
xi. 31; Gal. i. 20; Philip. i. 8; and 
especially 2 Cor. i. 23), and the fact 
seems to be that our Lord desired a state 
of perfection in his followers which would 
make oaths unnecessary, and therefore 
wrong, so long, at least, as they were a 
“little flock ” known to one another. A 
Christian’s character was to make his 
word as good as his oath. In dealing, 
however, with the heathen world, Chris- 
tians could not expect their word to be 
taken in this way, and the presence of 
bad Christians in the Church made its 
actual state very different from that ideal 
which Christ set before his disciples. 
Many who could not be trusted to avoid 
the shameful sin of lying, might still 
shrink from the greater sin and shame of 
perjury ; and hence the Church not only 
maintained the obligation of taking an 
oath when it was ired in civil courts, 
but also herself exacted oaths on cer- 
tain solemn occasions from her children. 


She has ever taught the lawfulness of 
oaths, provided always that they are 
taken with judgment—i.e. for a grave 
cause; in justice —i.e. provided the thing 
sworn be lawful; and in truth —i. e. pro- 
vided the thing sworn be true (Jer. iv. 2). 
5 the profession of faith imposed by 
nnocent III. on converted Waldenses; 
the Constitution of John XXII. inst 
the Fraticelli, anno 1818; Prop. 43, 
among the propositions of Wiekliff con- 
demned by Martin V. and the Council of 
Constance, anno 1418.) 

Although it is always wicked to swear 
without a conviction that the thing sworn 
is true, it is not always wrong to break a 
promise made on oath. A promissory 
oath to commit a crime is sinful, and to 
keep the promise is an additional sin. 
Again, notable change of circumstances 
may excuse from the keeping of an oath. 
Further, though, generally speaking, no 


by | earthly power can dispense from keeping 


an oath made in favour of another, still, 
in other cases a dispensation may be valid. 
Thus, a superior may dispense in an oath 
concerning things subject to his authority, 
because such an oath is unlawful, except 
with an implied condition—viz. if the 
person who has authority in the matter 
consents. A parent, e.g., may annul the 
promissory oaths of his children below 
the age of puberty. So, again, an oath 

inst the common good, or an oath ex- 
torted by fear or fraud, may be dispensed 


by the bishop or by those who have 
uasi-episco jurisdiction — e.g. by a 


chapter in the vacancy of a see, or again 
by confessors with power to dispense from 
vows. (St. Liguori, “Theol. Moral.” lib. 
iv. tract. 2.) 

Many solemn oaths ordered by the 
Church are made more solemn by touching 
the Gospels; and in the middle ages 
os swearing often touched the 

lessed Sacrament, relics, the sacred ves- 
sels, &c. Such an oath was called 
“corporal,” a term which has nothing to 
do with the “corporal,” or linen cloth on 
which the Blessed Sacrament is laid, but 
simply refers to corporal or bodily con- 
tact with the sacred object. (See Maskell, 
“ Monument. Rit.” vol. ii. p. li. seg.). 

OBEDIENCE. [See EVANGELICAL 
COUNSELS. | 


OBLATES 


OBLATES. Oblates of St. Charles. 
This is a F of secular priests, 
who “offer” themselves (whence the 
name) to the bishop, to be employed by 
him in any part of the diocese he may 
choose, and upon any work which he 
may commit tothem. St. Charles Bor- 
romeo, archbishop of Milan, having found, 
in his large diocese, parts of which were 
greatly neglected or totally abandoned, 
the need of a band of zealous self-sacri- 
ficing labourers, who would be ready to 
go and do at once whatever he com- 
manded them to do, founded this congre- 
gation of “ Oblates of the Blessed Virgin 
and St. Ambrose” in 1578. He estab- 
` lished them in the church and presbytery 
of the Holy Sepulchre at Milan. Dividing 
the congregation into six “ assemblies,” 
he directed that two of these should 
always remain in the community house 
in the city, while the four others were at 
work in other parts of the diocese. There 
is a house of this co tion at Bays- 
water, having several affiliations in other 
parts of London. 

Oblates of St. Frances of Rome. A 
community of religious women, bound 
only by simple vows, established at Rome 
in 1433. 

Oblates of Italy. An association of 
secular priests founded by some zealous 
ecclesiastics at Turin in 1816. They 
have the charge of the mission of Eastern 
Burmah. 

Oblates of Mary Immaculate., A 
society of priests founded at Marseilles in 
1815 by Charles de Mazenod, afterwards 
bishop of the diocese. The Bishop of 
Marseilles for the time being is their 
superior general. Their numbers have 
increased greatly, and they have been of 
inestimable service by placing themselves 
at the disposal of the bishops to be em- 

loyed on the mission in Canada, British 
ia, and the United States. There are 
at present eight houses of these Oblates 
in Great Britain —at Birkenhead, Jersey, 
Kilburn, Leeds, Leith, Liverpool, Sick 
linghall, and Tower Hill; and three in 
Ireland —at Dublin, Inchicore, and Stil- 
lorgan. 

OBLATI. Children dedicated in 
their early years to the monastic state. 
{See BENEDICTINES ; SCHOOLS. | 

onz Ark. A class of persons of 
whom ecclesiastical annals, especially in 
the middle ages, furnish frequent ex- 
amples, who “ offered” and gave them- 
selves and their property to a monastery 
for the glory of God and their own 
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spiritual improvement. The father of 

t. Hugh of Lincoln was an “ oblatus ” 
in the monastery of the Great Ohartreuse, 
in which the saint himself was a monk, 
and tenderly watched over his father’s 
old age. Benedict XIV. (“ De Synodo 
Diceces.” vi. 8) says, that although oblats 
are not religious, yet if they have trans- 
ferred their entire property to the monas- 
tery, retaining neither capital nor rent, 
they are ecclesiastical persons, and enjoy 
the privilegium fori, and immunity from 
secular burdens, (Ferraris, Oblati Monas- 
teriorum.) 

OCTAVARIUM. The purpose of the 
book is explained by its title, Octava- 
rium Romanum sive octave festorum, 
lectiones secundi scilicet et tertii nocturni 
singulis diebus recitande infra octavas 
sanctorum titularium, &c.” Mr. Maskell 
knows of no edition prior to the seven- 
teenth century. The use of the book is 
not obligatory on those who have to say 
the divine office, though it is sometimes 
referred to in the Ordo. 

OCTAVE. The Christian, following 
the example of the Jewish, Church cele- 
brates certain feasts till the eighth or 
octave day. Tbe number eight is su 
posed to represent perfection, for the 
seven days of the week are taken as 
figures of the ages of the world and the 
eighth of the eternal rest which is to 
follow them. 

Octaves are privileged or non-privi- 
leged; and the former. again, are sub- 
divided into classes. In the octaves of 
Easter and Pentecost, no other feast 
may be kept and no commemoration 
made, except of a simple, if it falls 
after the first three days. In the octave 
of Epiphany (not, however, on the 
E ) the feast of the patron saint, 
title, or dedication of the Ghurch may 
be kept. In the octave of Cc~pus Christi 
doubles may be kept (only do ‘bles, how- 
ever, of the first and second ctass can be 
transferred to this octave), but the octave 
day only gives place to a double of the 
first class. During non-privileged octaves 
even semi-doubles are celebrated. Those 
last, to which all octaves except those 
already enumerated belong, are again 
arranged in order of dignity, so that the 
lesser gives way to the greater in case 
of concurrence. (Gavantus, tom. ii. § 3, 
cap. 8.) 

OFFERTORY. (1) An antiphon 
which used to be sung by the choir 
while the faithful made their offerings of 
bread and wine for the Mass, of gifts for 
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the support of the clergy, &c. From Thursday, and received from him by the 
St. Augustine’s time verses of the Psalms ost who have charge of parishes and 
were sung in North Africa during the pre- | districts. 
sentation of the gifts, and the Offertory in| (I) The oil of catechumens, used in 
the Roman Missal has been in use from blessing fonts, in baptism, consecration of 
ancient times, being found in the Anti- | churches, of altars whether fixed or 
phonary of St. Gregory, though the portable, ordination of priests, blessing 
precise date at which it was introduced | and coronation of kings and queens. 
is uncertain. The oblations of bread and (2) Chrism (see CoNFIRMATION), used 
wine by the faithful began to fall into in blessing the font, in baptism and con- 
disuse from about the year 1000, but the | firmation, consecration of a bishop, of 
antiphon and its name are still retained. | paten and chalice, and in the blessing of 
The Offertory is said immediately after | bells. 
the Creed. (Le Brun, Benedict XIV.). (3). Oil of the sick, used in extreme 
@) The oblation of bread and wine | unction and the blessing of bells. 
e priest, made after the recitation of The Rituale Romanum requires these 
j oils to be kept in vessels of silver or 


by t 
the antiphon just mentioned. The 
al alloyed metal (stannum—properly a mix- 


Church does really offer bread and wine, : 
but not absolutely and in themselves; ture of silver and lead), in a decent place, 
and under lock and key. The S. Cong. 


for in the new covenant no oblation is an 
made of lifeless things: indeed, no obla- | Rit. strictly forbids the pastor to keep 
them in his house, except in cases of 


tion is made other than that of Jesus 
Christ; wherefore the bread and wine are | necessity. (See“ Manuale Decret.” 2, 670- 
2). The oils of the past year must not 


offered that He may make them his body 
be used, but common oil, in lesser quan- 


and blood.” (Bossuet, “‘Explic. des Prières | bi 
de la Messe.“) In the oblation the priest tity, may be added to the blessed oils if 


speaks of the bread as “the spotless | necessary. For the history of the use of 
victim,” and of the chalice as the chalice | these oils, see BAPTISM, CONFIRMATION, 
of salvation ” by anticipation—t.e. be looks | &c. &c. 


forward to the moment when they will 
be changed into the body and blood of 
Christ. All the ancient liturgies contain 
an oblation of the gifts before consecra- 
tion (see the comparative table in Ham- 
mond's Ancient Liturgies,” p. xxvi. seq.) ; 
but the five prayers with which the 
oblation is made Suscipe, Sancte Pater,” 
“ Offerimus tibi,” “In spiritu humilitatis,” 
Veni, Sanctificator,” “ Suscipe, Sancta 
Trinitas,” are of recent date, as ap- 
pears “from the silence of Walafrid, 
Amalarius, Rupert, and Innocent III.” 
concerning them (Benedict XIV. “ De 
Miss.” II. x.) The incensation of the 
oblata or gifts in solemn Masses seems to 
bave been little known in the West till 
the ninth century, when it was intro- 
duced in France. The ceremony occurs 
in the Greek liturgies (Le Brun, tom. ii. 
2 P. a. 7). The great oblation of Christ's 
body and blood must be carefully distin- 
guished from the Offertory or anticipatory 
oblation of bread and wine. 

OILS, HOLY. There are three holy 
oils, consecrated by the bishop on Holy 


OLD CATHOLICS (4H. Katholiken). 
A name assumed by various priests and 
lay-people in Germany who protested 
against the Vatican definition of Papal 
infallibility, and formed themselves into 
a separate body. 
arcely was the Vatican definition 
issued, when Dr. Dollinger solemnly pro- 
tested against it, as an innovation on 
Catholic doctrine. He found large sup- 
rt in the universities. Nearly all 
Yatholics in the teaching body of Munich 
44 Docenten), professors from Freiburg, 
reslau, Prague, Miinster, four professors 
from Bonn, joined the opposition. Some 
of them, such as Reusch, Langen, Fried- 
rich, were wen of considerable reputation 
for ability, learning, and character. 
Nothing of course need be said of Döl- 
linger. The party looked for encourage- 
ment to those German bishops who had 
been opposed to the definition, but in 
this they were disappointed. The leaders 
of the protesting movement were excom- 
municated. 
In 1871, at an Old Catholic Congress 
in Munich, but against the declared wish 


1 Why does the priest say “ Oremus” before | of Dollinger, the resolution of forming 


the offertory ? Probably because some prayer : : 
like that Super Sindonem ” in the Ambrosian Old Catholic congregations was formed, 


Mass has fallen out. This is Mr. Hammond’s and on June 4, 1873, Dr. Reinkens was 
solution. See also “Oremus” in Smith and | consecrated bishop S Heydekamp, 
Cheetham. Jansenist bishop of Deventer. The 
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bishop had a salary allotted him by the 
Government (16,000 thalers from Prussia, 
2,000 from Baden); but his jurisdiction 
over his adherents is very limited; the 
real power is vested in a Synod of 
Deputies from the congregations, of 
whom the majority are laymen. In 
many cases the Catholic churches were 
made over to the Old Catholics by the 
Government, a result which was accele- 
rated by a decree of Pius IX. forbidding 
Catholic rites a all „„ where 

ial possession had been granted to the 
3 body. The cause of “ Old Catholic- 
ism” enjoyed the special favour of the 
Government then engaged in a contest 
with the Church. 

Facts, however, have proved that so 
inconsistent a position could not be main- 
tained. The first synod, in 1874, changed 
the Tridentine doctrine on auricular 
confession and made fasting and ab- 
stinence voluntary; the second, in 1875, 
reduced the number of feasts and set 
aside nearly all the canonical impediments 
of marriage, except those recognised by 
the State; the third, in 1876, permitted 

riests to marry and receive the nuptial 
lessing, but forbade them to officiate 
after marriage ; the fifth, in 1878, allowed 
persons in holy orders to marry, and to 
rform all the functions of the ministry. 
is resolution was paseed in spite of a pro- 
test from the Jansenist Bishops of Holland. 
Friedrich and the Bonn professors, Langen, 
Menzel, and Reusch (previously vicar- 
general to the Old Catholic bishop), 
withdrew from their former associates. 
Reusch continued to officiate at Bonn, 
and thus formed a schism within a schism. 
There is no official census of the German 
Old Catholics, for in 1880 Dr. Reinkens 
told his adherents to return themselves 
sim nbs Catholics ; but it may be safely 
sai t their number in the wholeempire, 
to judge even by their own statements, 
does not reach 50,000. 
In Austria they are a very insignificant 
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fession voluntary. This body is visibly 
dwindling away. Attempts have been 
made to erect schismatical churches by 
the ex-Dominican Prota-Giurleo at 
Naples, in Spain by the priest Aguazo, in 
Mexico by eighteen priests, in France by 
the eloquent ex-Carmelite Loyson (“ Rec- 
teur de l'Église Catholique Gallicane) ;” 
but they do not deserve serious notice. 
(From the art. Alt-Katholiken ” in the 
new edition of the “ Kirchen-Lexikon.” 
See also ARMENIANS, in the Appendix to 
this Dictionary.) 

OMOPHORION. 7 PALtivuM. ] 

ONTOLOGISM. This is the name, 
first given by Gioberti, which designates 
a form of Platonic Mysticism whose prin- 
ciples were inculcated by Marailius 
Ticinus, systematically constructed by 
Malebranche, and again recast by the 
above-mentioned Gioberti. The name 
denotes that it is a first principle of the 
theory of cognition which lies at the basis 
of the system; that the order of intel- 
lectual apprehension follows the order of 
real being. The necessary, self-existing 
being is firat in the real order; therefore 
it is the first object of intellectual vision, 
and is that in and by which every con- 
tingent and created existence becomes 
visible. Gioberti’s theory was, for a 
time, very attractive to many Catholics, 
and seemed likely to gain an extensive 
sway. It was very vigorously contro- 
verted by Liberatore and otbers as con- 
trary to the doctrine of St. Thomas, as 
rationally groundless, and as leading logi- 
cally to consequences which are theo- 
logically unsound and incompatible with 
dogmas of faith. On account of this 
dangerous theological tendency seven 
propositions, embracing the fundamental 
tenets of Ontologism, were censured by 
the Holy See, us propositions which can- 
not safely be taught, in a decree of the 
congregation of the Inquisition bearing 
date September 18, 1861. 

Prop. I. An immediate cognition of 


body, though they have two men of! God, at least habitual, is essential to the 


learning among them—viz. the Canonists 


Von Schulte and Maassen. In Switzer- 
land only three priests refused submission 
to the Vatican Council ; but a “ Christian- 
Catholic“ Church was formed in great 


part from the most disreputable elements 


under the auspices of the cantonal 
governments. ward Herzog was 
consecrated bishop by Dr. Reinkens in 
September 1876. The “Christian-Catho- 
lic” Church has a married priesthond, a 
vernacular liturgy, and has made con- 


human intellect, so that without this it 
can have cognition of nothing, inasmuch 
as it is the intellectual light itself. 

II. The being which we perceive by 
the intellect in all things, and without 
which we intellectually perceive nothing, 
is the divine being. 

III. The universals, considered a 
parte ret, are not really distinguished 
from God. ° 

IV. The congenital knowledge of God, 
as being in the simple sense of the term, 
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involves in an eminent mode every other 
cognition, so that by it we possess an 
implicit cognition of every being under 
every respect in which it is cognoscible. 

Vv. Nie other ideas are nothing but 
modifications of the idea, in which God 
is intellectually 9 as being, in the 
simple sense of the term. 

I. Created things are in God as a 
part is in a whole, not indeed in a formal 
whole, but in one which is infinite and 
most simple, which places its 1 7 0 parts 
outside of itself, without any division or 
diminution of itself. 

VII. Creation can be thus explained : 
God, in the special act in which He intel- 
lectually cognises and wills Himself as 
distinct from any determinate creature— 
e.g. man—produces that creature. 

Various attempts were made by par- 
tisans of Ontologism to maintain that this 
censure of the Holy See was not directed 
against this system, but against another 
species of pantheistic Ontologism taught 
in Germany. But one of their number, 
M. Brancherau, having a conscientious 
doubt on the subject, drew up a summa 
of the doctrine contained in a text-boo 
which he had himself composed, com- 
prised in fifteen theses, which hesubmitted 
to the Roman congregation for judgment. 
The decision was given in Se tember, 
1862, pronouncing the substantial identity 
of these propositions with the seven 
already disapproved, and declaring that 
they fell under the same censure, that 
they consequently could not be taught, 
and that the text-book itself, which was 
only a development of the same theses, 
could not be placed in the hands of pupils. 
On February 22, 1866, a decree of the 
united Congregations of the Inguisition 
and of the fn ex, formally approved by 
the Holy Father, censured the writings 
of Prof. Ubaghs, of Louvain, another dis- 
tinguished Ontologist, as containing the 
same doctrine condemned in the seven 

ropositions. During the same year M. 

ugonin, who had been nominated to an 
episcopal see in France, was required by 
the Papal Nuncio at Paris, as a condition 
of receiving the confirmation of his ap- 
pointment, to publish a retractation of 
the doctrine contained in his “ Etudes 
Philosophiques, Ontologie,” and to promise 
to do all which depended on him in the 


episcopal office to prevent the teaching of | of a 
this same doctrine in the schools of mately, and instrumentally 
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that the Holy See did intend to condemn 
as unsafe the fundamental doctrine of 
Ontologism proper—viz. that the human 
intellect has an immediate cognition of 
God as its proper object and the nape 
of all its cognitions—the system 
fallen dead, so far as Oatholics are con- 
cerned. It still lingers, under various 
modifications, by which the genuine idea 
which lies at its basis is so far altered or 
obscured as to be comparatively harmless, 
and really or apparently exempt from 
positive censure. In such shapes, how- 
ever, it is no longer potent to attract 
thoroughgoing thinkers, and is of small 
moment. 

(Kleutgen gives a brief but thorough 
exposition of the seven propositions, with 
a refutation of the errors contained in 
them, in a work which in the French 
translation is entitled “ Ontologisme jugé 
par le Saint-Siège.” [Paris: Gaume 

res et J. Duprey, 3 Rue de 1l'’Abbaye, 
1867.] The works of Cardinal Dechamps 
may also be consulted for information 
concerning the controversy.) 

OPUS OPERATUM. A word used 
by medieval theologians and adopted by 
the Council of Trent (sess. vii. can. 8 
to express the nature of the effects which 
the sacraments produce. Man has the 
power by the perversity of his will to stay 
the efficacy of the sacraments ; and certain 
dispositions—such as the love of God and 
man, or again, true repentance and sincere 
purpose of amendment—are absolutely 
necessary, in those who have the use of 
reason, in order that they may derive 
benefit from the sacraments. These 
dispositions, however, are only conditions 
without which the grace of the sacra- 
ments cannot be received. The grace 
itself comes not from them, but from the 
institution of Christ. 

The following clear explanation is 
Ever by Bellarmin (“ De Sacramentis,” 
ib. ii. 1). In justification, he says, as 
received through the sacraments, many 
causes concur: on God’s part, the will to 
employ the eensible sign ; on Christ’s part, 
his Passion and merits; on the part of 
the minister, power and intention; on 
the part of the recipient, the will to re- 
ceive the sacrament, faith, and re- 
pentance; on the part of the sacrament, 
the application of the sensible sign. But 
these, that which actively, proxi- 
effects the 


France. All these distinguished persons ' grace of justification, is only that external 


submitted with docility to the sentence 
of Rome. Since it has become manifest 


act, called sacrament, and this is the 
‘sense of Opus Operatum, the word 
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Oporna) being taken passively, so that 
when we say the sacrament confers sne 
ex opere operato, our meaning is that 
grace is conferred by virtue of the sacra- 
mental act itself instituted by God for 
this end, not by the merit of the minister 
or the recipient.“ 

ORARIUmM. [See STOLE. | 

ORATE, FRATRES, &c. So the 
address begins in which, after the 
Offertory and Lavabo, the priest bids the 
people pray that his sacrifice and theirs 
may be acceptable to God. Originally 
the priest simply said Orate,” or ‘‘ Orate 
pro me,” “ Orate pro me, peccatore.” Rémi 
of Auxerre, in a.D. 880, is the first to give 
a fuller form, but he appends it merely as 
an explanation, Orate, fratres ”—t.e. “ ut 
Meum ac vestrum pariter sacrificium ac- 
ceptum sit Domino.” In the churches of 
Paris and Meaux down to the seventeenth 
century, and in our own Missals of 
Sarum, Bangor, and York, the words ran, 
“Orate, fratres et sorores,” &c. The answer 
which the server makes is Suscipiat,”&c. ; 
but the response is given in a vast variety 
of forms by the edie sal Missals, and it 

ill varies much in the rites of different 
religious orders. (Le Brun, tom. ii., ii. 
Part. art. x. Maskell, “ Ancient Litur- 
gies.”) 

ORATORY. In the earliest times 
Mass could only be said in private houses, 
and after the erection of churches it was 
still often said in private dwellings. The 
growth of the parochial system led to a 
sharper distinction between parochial 
churches and oratories or chapels. Thus 
the Council of Agde, canon 24 (anno 
506), permits Mass to be said in oratories, 
but not on the great feasts of Easter, 
Christmas, &c. So the Council of 
Clermont, can. 14 (anno 535). In the 
East, the Synod in Trullo, can. 31 (anno 
692), prohibited service in oratories with- 
out the bishop’s leave, and many Western 
councils issued similar edicts. 

An oratory is public or private, ac- 
cording as it has or has not a door opening 
into the public road. Theolder canon- 
law allowed Mass to be celebrated in 
either with the bishop’s leave. But the 
Council of Trent limited episcopal powers 
in the matter, and the following is the 
present state of the law. 

A bishop may always permit Mass in 
a public oratory, blessed and set apart for 
divine service. 

In the oratories of religious, seminaries, 
hospitals, &c. 

n his own palace. 
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In the house, wherever it may be, in 
which he resides at the time. (This privi- 
lege was taken away by Olement XI., but 
restored by Innocent XIII.) 

In private oratories for just cause and 
for a time. ö 

But a permanent privilege of celebrat- 
ing in a private oratory can be granted 
by the Pope alone. (Concil. Trident. 
i. sess. xxii, Liguori, “ Theol. Moral.” lib. 
vi. Tract 3, cap. 3, dub. 4). 

ORATORY, THE FRENCH. A 
society of priests founded by Cardinal de 
Bérulle at Paris in 1611, with the advice 
of César de Bus, the Pére Cotton, and 
other eminent men, in order to strengthen 
ecclesiastical discipline, which had been 
weakened during the troubles of the 

e. Bossuet says that Mons. de 
Bérulle “ preferred to give no other spirit 
to his company but the spirit of the 
Church itself, no other rule than her 
canons, no other superiors than her 
bishops, no other bond but charity, and 
no vows but those of baptism and ordina- 
tion.” To deepen devotion, promote pro- 
fessional studies, and spread an ecclesias- 
tical spirit among the secular clergy, that 
through them the whole population might 
be reached and e were the prin- 
cipal a be of the institute. In 1612 it 
was declared a royal foundation. After 
some hesitation Paul V. (1614) approved 
the society, under the title of “ Congrega- 
tion of the Oratory of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ in France.” In 1616 a residence, 
with chapel annexed, was occupied in the 
Rue St. Honoré. The fathers paid much 
attention to music, and were called “ les 
pères du beau chant.” The favourite 
work of the founder was the institution 
of seminaries for the training of priests ; 
of these he lived to see six—at Langres, 
Nevers, &c.—in working order. He was 
the friend and supporter of Descartes, and 
the congregation always had the reputa- 
tion of being rather favourable to Car- 
tesianism. The cardinal died in 1629, 
leaving fifty seminaries, colleges, and 
houses of retreat in the erection of which 
he had been instrumental, all in full 
activity. The saintly Père de Coudren 
succeeded him in the government of the 
congregation ; he was followed by Bour- 
going, Senault, Sainte Marthe, and De la 
Tour. Jansenism took a strong hold of 
the congregation, and the bull“ Unigeni- 
tus” was long a bone of contention among 
the members; but the sounder portion at 
last prevailed, and the bull was accepted 
by the society in 1746. At the Revolu- 
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tion the educational functions discharged 
by the congregation saved it for a time; 
but the Fathers firmly resisted the Civil 
Constitution of the Clergy, and when the 
ceremony of consecrating the constitu- 
tional bishops was appointed to take 

lace in their church in the Rue St. 

onoré, they all refused to be present. 
Later, a few gave way and took the oath. 
The “Oratory of the Immaculate Con- 
ception,” founded at Paris in 1852 by M. 
Pétetot, curé of St. Roch, and the abbé 
Gratry, adopted the rule of the ancient 
society. 

Among the eminent men whom the 
French Oratory produced were Thomassin 
(a name often quoted in these pages), 
Lejeune, Richard Simon, Malebranche, 
Quesnel, Pouget, Massillon, Renaudot, 
Jean Morin, commonly called Morinus, Le 
Brun, Lami, and Duhamel. (“ Encycl. du 
XIX" Siècle,” 1852, art. by Jules Sauzay.) 

ORATORY OF ST. PHILIP 
WERI. aw Neri, a native of 
Florence, remarkable from his childhood 
upwards for the singular beauty and 

urity of his character, came to reside at 

me, at the age of eighteen, in 1533. 
For some years he was tutor to the chil- 
dren of a Florentine nobleman living in 
Rome. His life was one of habitual self- 
denial, penance, and prayer. A thirst for 
doing consumed him ; and by degrees 
he gathered round him a number of men, 
young and old, whom he animated by his 
discourses to a greater zeal for God and 
hatred of evil, and to a more exact regu- 
larity of life than they had known before. 
This he did while still a layman; but on 
the advice of his confessor he received 
holy orders, and was ordained priest in 
1551. For a short time after his ordina- 
tion he received in his own chamber those 
whom he had won to God, and instructed 
them on spiritual things; then, during 
seven years, in a larger room. Out of these 
colloquies was gradually perfected the 
plan of evening exercises, which is to this 
this day practised by the congregation,— 
plain sermons being preached, hymns sung, 
and popular devotions used, in a regular 
order, on every week-day evening except 

turday. The number of persons atend: 
ing the exercises still increasing, he ob- 
tained (1558) from the administration of 
the Church of St. Jerome leave to build 
over one of the aisles of that church a 
chapel, to which he gave the modest name 
of an “oratory,” whence arose the name 
of the congiegation. About this time 
many pereons afterwards eminent in the 
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Church and the world joined him, amongst 
whom were Cæsar Baronius, the ecclesias- 
tical historian, and Francis Maria Tarugi, 
afterwards Cardinals, Lucci, Tassone, &c. 
Six years later, the Florentines living in 
Rome having requested him to undertake 
the charge of the Church of St. John the 
Baptist which they had just built, the 
saint (1564) caused Baronius and others 
of his followers to remove thither and to 
receive ordination. From this date the 
commencement of the congregation is 
reckoned, Their numbers increasing, it 
seemed desirable to the Fathers to have a 
house of their own. The old church of 
the Vallicella, situated in the heart of 
Rome, was ceded to them in 1575; and 
St. Philip at once caused the present 
magnificent church, called the “Chiesa 
Nuova,” to be commenced on the site. 
The Fathers removed to the Vallicella in 
1577 on the completion of the church; 
St. Philip joined them in 1588. Gregory 
XIII. approved and confirmed the 
erection of the congregation in 1575. The 
constitutions of the society—which St. 
Philip desired should be composed of 
5 without vows, but i 

to a rule of life—were approved by Paul 
V. in 1612. St. Philip died in 1595, was 
beatified in 1615, and canonised in 1622. 
The rule of the congregation from the 
first was that each house should be in- 
dependent, the only exception being made 
in favour of certain Italian oratories 
(Naples, San Severino, and afterwards 
Lanciano), which were at first adminis- 
tered by the mother house at Rome. 

The Oratory was introduced into 
England in 1847 by Dr. (now Cardinal) 
Newman, who, during his long sojourn in 
Rome following upon his conversion, had 
studied closely the work of the hol 
founder and become deeply imbued wi 
the spirit of his institute. The first 
house was at Mary Vale, i. e. Old Oscott, 
and was transferred, after a temporary 
sojourn at St. Wilfrid’s, Staffordshire, to 
1 Street, Birmingham, in January 
1840. A short time later a house was 
opened at King William Street, Strand, 
London, by F. Faber, with several other 
fathers who belonged to the Birmingham 
congregation, and were still subject to 
Father Newman. In October 1850 the 
London house was released from obedience 
to Birmingham, and erected into a congre- 
gation with a superior of its own. It was 
finally transferred to Brompton, where 
it is now erecting a large domed church. 
The Oratory at Birmingham has remained 
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under the direction—even since his ele- 
vation to the purple—of its illustrious 
founder, and has become a great centre 
for the midland counties of Catholic 
preaching and education. 

The following passage embodies a 

rtion of the cardinal’s conception of St. 
Philips Work. He was raised up, 
writes Cardinal Newman, “ to do a work 
almost peculiar in the Church.” Instead 
of combating like Ignatius, or being a 
hunter of souls like St. Cajetan, “ Philip 
preferred, as he expressed it, tranquilly to 
cast in his net to gain them; he preferred 
to yield to the stream and direct the 
current—-which he could not stop—of 
science, literature, art, and fashion, and to 
sweeten and sanctify what God had made 
very good and man had spoilt. And so 
he contemplated as the idea of his mis- 
sion, not the propagation of the faith, nor 
the exposition of doctrine, nor the cate- 
sHati¢al schools’ whatever was exact and 
systematic pleased him not; he put from 
him monastic rule and authoritative 
speech, as David refused the armour of 
his king. No; he would be but an ordinary 
individual priest as others; and his 
weapons should be but unaffected humility 
and unpretending love. All he did was 
to be done by the light, and fervour, and 
convincing eloquence of his personal 
character and his easy conversation. He 
came to the Eternal City and he sat him- 
self down there, and his home and his 
family gradually grew up around him, by 
the spontaneous accession of materials 
from without. He did not so much seek 
his own as draw them to him. He sat in 
his small room, and they in their ga 
worldly dresses, the rich and the sell 
born as well as the simple and the 
illiterate, crowded into it... And they 
who came remained gazing and listening 
till, at length, first one and then another 
threw off their bravery, and took his poor 
cassock and girdle instead; or, if they 
kept it, it was to put hair-cloth under it, 
or to take on them a rule of life, while 
to the world they looked as before.“ 

ORDER, HOLY. Holy Order, ac- 
cording to Catholic doctrine, is a sacra- 
ment of the new law, by which spiritual 
power is given and grace conferred for the 
performance of sacred duties. 

I. The Meaning of the Word “ Ordo” 
is explained by St. Thomas (“ Suppl.” 
xxxii. 2, ad 4), and the investigation of 
modern scholars has proved his view to 

1 Scope and Nature of University Education: 
Disc. viii. 
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be substantially correct. Ordo means 
“rank,” whether high or low, but the 
meaning was restricted, much as our own 
word “rank” often is, to “eminent rank” — 
s.e. the clerical position as distinct from 
that of laymen. Salmasius suggested (see 
Ritschl., “ Entstehung der Altkatholischen 
Kirche,” p. 388) that the earliest Christian 
writers in Latin borrowed the word from 
the municipal constitution of the Romans, 
so that “‘ ordo ” would mean “ magistracy.” 
But it is much more likely that they 
adopted it as a version of xAnpos; and, as 
the reader will presently see, it was only 
by degrees that it acquired the exclusive 
sense of “eminent” or magisterial rank.” 
Thus, though Tertullian implies that the 
“ecclesie ordo” is distinct from the laity 
(“De Monog.” 7), though he speaks of per- 
sons who “are chosen into the ecclesias- 
tical order“ (“ De Idololatr.” 7), and, 
again, of “the priestly order“ (“ ordo 
sacerdotalis,” “ De Exhort. Cast.“ 7); he 
also recognises “ widows” as an order“ 
of the Church (“ Ad Uxor.” i. 7; and ef. 
“ ordines,” in the plural, “De Monog.” 
12). Even Jerome uses “ordo” in its 
wide and, as we believe, original sense. 
For (“In Jesaiam,” Lib. V. cap. xix. 18) he 
enumerates five “orders” of the Church 
(“ ecclesize ordines”)—viz. bishops, pres- 
byters, deacons, the faithful, catechumens. 

II. The Number of Orders.—In the 
Latin Church the ecclesiastical orders are 
those of bishops, priests, deacons, sub- 
deacons, acolytes, exorcista, readers, 
ostearst, or door-keepers. The first three 
are as old as the time of the Apostles; 
and all must be very ancient, for they 
are mentioned incidentally by Cornelius, 
bishop of Rome, in the middle of the 
third century (apud Euseb. “ H. E.” vi. 
43). Nor is there any reason to think 
that their institution was recent even 
then. Some canonists add another order, 
that of the tonsure, but it is generally 
regarded as a mere introduction to the 
clerical state, and this view is consonant 
to the language of the Council of Trent 
(sess. xxiii. cap. 2). Apart from this, 
very many theologians, among whom is 
St. Thomas, do not regard the episcopate 
as a separate order, but only as the com- 
pletion and extension of the priesthood, 
and hence reckon the number of the 
orders as seven. The title of the Triden- 
tine chapter already referred to, “ De 
Septem Ordinibus,” favours this view ; 
but, according to the eminent canonist 
Philips, it is not found in the earlier edi- 
tions. The theory rests on the assumption 
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that all orders are referred to the Eucharist, 
and thus the bishop has no power, which a 
simple priest has not also, except that the 
former can, the latter cannot, convey this 
power to others by ordination. Those 
who hold the episcopate to be a distinct 
order not unnaturally reject this exclusive 
reference of holy order to the Eucharist 
as arbitrary, and argue that the power of 
ordination and confirmation sufficiently 
justifies the position of the episcopate as 
separate order. The orders of biskop, 
priest, deacon, and (but only since the 
thirteenth century) subdeacon are called 
“ sacred ” or “greater,” those of acolyte, 
&c., “ minor, orders. In the Greek, 
Coptic, and Nestorian Churches the ordera 
recognised are those of bishop, priest, 
deacon, subdeacon, and reader, to which 
that of “singer” (WaArjs) is sometimes 
added. Great variety, however, has pre- 
vailed in the East, both as to the number 
and classification of the orders, and we 
must refer the reader for fuller informa- 
tion to Goar (“ Euchologion”); to Den- 
zinger (“ Ritus Orientalium,” vol. i. p. 
116 se.); and to the articles on the 
individual orders in this work. 

III. Holy Order as a Sacrament.—The 
Council of Trent defines (sess. xxii. De 
Sacr. Ord. can. 3) that order is “ truly 
and properly a sacrament instituted by 
Christ,” and that by means of it the Holy 
Ghost is given (Canon 4). Evidently, in 
ordination there is an external sign, 
but the question at issue between Catho- 
lics and most Protestants turns on the 
grace which, as Catholics believe, accom- 
panies the sign. A priest, as the Church 
teaches, receives supernatural power in 
his ordination, an indelible character (see 
the article on CHARACTER), and, if 
rightly disposed, grace to support him in 
the exercise of his ministry. If this ques- 
tion be settled, the rest of the contention 
follows. A sign which necessarily con- 
veys grace cannot have been instituted 
by authority which is merely human, and 
the external sign, e given, institution 
by our Lord, are the three constituents of 
a sacrament. 

That grace is given, follows from the 
clear statements of Scripture. Christ 
“breathed on” his Apostles and said, 
“Receive the Holy Ghost; whoseso- 
ever sins ye remit, they are remitted 
unto them; whosesoever sins ye retain, 
they are retained” (John xx. 23). 
St. Paul twice reminds St. Timothy of 
the grace he had received at ordination. 
“Do not neglect the grace which was 
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given through prophecy, with laying on 
of the hands of the presbytery ” (1 Tim. 
iv. 14); “ I put thee in mind to rekindle 
the grace (or rather gift, xdpioa) of God, 
which is in thee through the laying on 
of my hands ” (2 Tim. i. 6). St. Timothy 
was marked out for his office by some one 
who had the prophetic spirit, common in 
the y Church, and the presbyters 
Joined t. Paul in the imposition of 
ands, just as presbyters unite with our 
bishops in the same way at the present 
time. But the former was an acciden- 
tal, the latter an unessential circum- 
stance, and hence St. Paul omits the 
mention of both in the second e. 
The grace was conveyed by the imposition 
of Apostolic hands (observe the contrast 
“with,” perà, the laying on of the hands 
of the presbytery, “ and ‘ through,’ dca, the 
laying on of my hands ”), and the context 
leaves no doubt that the grace given was 
for the right administration of the ecclesi- 
astical office. St. Timothy is to remember 
the grace received, and to let no one 
despise his youth, to be the example of 
the faithful, &c. &c; he is to “ reki 
it,” for the Spirit given is one of power, 
love, temperance, &c., and he must not 
be ashamed of the “testimony of the 
Lord.” It is in vain that an able 
writer (Hatch, “Organisation of the 
Early Christian Church,” p. 133) urges 
that yápıopa has a latitude of meaning, 
and may be rendered “ talent.” This is not 
a fair account of its meaning in the 
New Testament; but if it were, what 
then? Plainly Timothy did not receive 
a natural “talent” by laying on of 
hands. Nor was it merely the office en- 
trusted to him, for it would be senseless 
to speak of “rekindling” an office. It 
was, then, just what Mr. Hatch denies 
that ordination can give—viz. an interior 
quality, the fire of the Holy Ghost in the 
heart, ever present to empower and 
quicken St. Timothy in the exercise of 
his duties. It did not come from man, 
though man had it in his power to “ re- 
kindle” and correspond to it. It is well 
to notice that an interpretation substan- 
tially identical with ours is given and 
justified from the context by one of the 
st Protestant commentators on the 
Pastoral Epistles (Huther, ad loc.). Fur- 
ther, if, as Mr. Hatch supposes, the 
clergy had been originally mere repre- 
sentatives of the people, deriving all 
their power from them, and only doing 
for the sake of order and convenience 
what laymen might do also, then indeed 
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it would be hard to believe in the sacra- 
mental character of the rite. St. Paul, 
however, speaks of enicxoro: (the precise 
meaning of the word does not concern 
us here) as those whom “the Holy 
Ghost had appointed to tend the Church 
of God which he acquired through his 
own blood ” (Acts xx. 28). If the Holy 
Ghost appoints those who are ordained 
to their sacred function, the prophecy or 
popular election which designs them for 
these functions being a separable accident, 
then we are not surprised to find St. 
Paul assuming that the same Holy 
Ghost endowed them with and 

er. It is quite true that Jewish 
Rabbis were set apart by imposition of 
hands,' and Mr. Hatch has oo eee many 
interesting and instructive parallels to 
digest care of the ordination rite from 
the customs of the Roman magistracy, 
&c. These, however, in no way affect 
the main question. No one supposed that 
the imposition of hands aul of itself 
prove the of orders, while the 
other rites to which Mr. Hatch refers are 
allowed on all hands to be of merely 
human institution. Our appeal is to the 
grace which Scripture assures us is at- 
tached to the imposition of hands for holy 
orders, and we fail to see that the appeal 
can be set aside on the grounds which 
Mr. Hatch and so many other learned 
Protestants allege. 

Such is the value assigned to tne 
Sacrament of Holy Order in the Scripture, 
and the burden of proof lies on our adver 
saries, if they maintain that the clergy, 
having first received their power from 
God, sunk after the Apostolic age to mere 
representatives of the congregation. As 
a matter of fact, Christian antiquity is in 
harmony with Scripture. Only, the ques- 
tion of election or designation to office 
must not be confused with the power 
given in ordination to the office; and 
again, we must not expect full and dog- 


1 See Buxtorf, Lericon Chald. et Rabbin. 
art. MOD 5 and for full information, with 


abundant references to the Talmud, Hamburger, 
Real-Encycl. des Judenthums, art. Ordina- 
tion.” The ordination was given sometimes on 
the authority of the Prince of the Sanhedrim, 
sometimes on the authority of the Prince and 
Sanhedrim conjointly. The rite is as old, pro- 
bably, as the hedrim, and was the rule till 
the fifth century a.D. Instances of ordination 
occur much later—e.g. one in the sixteenth. It 
is remarkable that the O.T. books after the 
Pentateuch (Numbers xxvii. 11; Deut. 
xxxiv. 9) contain no instance of ordination 
by imposition of hands. 
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matic statements on the nature of Holy 
Order in the brief and occasional writings 
of the early Fathers. Their main conten- 
tion against heretics did not turn on the 
question of their orders, or want of orders; 
in many cases heretics did possess true 
orders ; but on the fact that they were 
outside the one Church. Still, St. Ignatius 
speaks of the bishop as having “ acquired 
his ministry, not from himself, nor through 
men” (Philad. i.). The bishop is to 
regarded as the Lord Himself“ (Ephes. 
vi.) “Let that be considered a valid 
Eucharist which is under the bishop or 
one commissioned by him ” (Smyrn. viii.) 
—a rule, however, which in all likelihood 
was meant as a warning against all schis- 
matical rites, even if celebrated by a 
priest, for the word BeBaia can scarcely be 
ressed. True, Tertullian (“ De Exhort. 
jast.” 7, “ Monog.” 7, 12) holds very diffe- 
rent language, asserts the universal priest- 
hood of Christians, and reduces the diffe- 
rence between clergy and laity to one of 
ecclesiastical institution. But then Ter- 
tullian was a bitter Montanist when he 
thus wrote, and it was the characteristic 
of Montanism to set the claims of indivi- 
dual piety against the claims of the hier- 
archy. And, although he does certainly 
assume that his premiss—viz. that all 
Christians are priests-—will be accepted b 
Catholics, it is quite in themanner of this 
exaggerated writer to take the Catholic 
and Scriptural doctrine that all Christians 
are priests in a sense, just as Israel was in 
a sense a nation of priests, and to dis- 
tort it into the admission that even 
Catholics made no essential difference 
between priest and Dum (See Döl- 
inger, ‘‘ Hippolytus and Callistus,” Eng- 
W p. 320 seg.) His reckless 
use of Scripture, and misrepresentation 
of fact, to enforce his Montanist views 
(see e.g. “ Exhort. Cast.” 7 and 9), shows 
how little he can be trusted. Nothing of 
the sort can, so far as we are aware, be 
found in a Catholic bishop who called 
Tertullian his master, we mean Cyprian. 
He speaks of the bishops as successors of 
the Apostles (Ep. xliv. lxvi. See also 
Clarus a Mascula, “ In Sentent. Episc.” 
79, and this by ordination, as he expreesly 
says); he derives the power of the 
Episcopate (xxxiii.) not from the people 
but from Christ’s commission to Peter 
(id.). Just as much tothe point is a pas- 
of Cyprian’s contemporary Firmilian, 
who says the power of forgiving sins has 
been bestowed on the Apostles, then on 
the churches and the bishops, who have 
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succeeded the Apostles by successive ordi- 


nation (ordinatione vicaria, inter “Opp. did not surel 
ir.” Ep. Ixxv.). So asin in the Apos- | which the “ 
ic 


C 
tolic Constitution, wh 
same period, we read, Neither do we 
permit laymen to perform any of the 
priestly functions (ve Hare oyar y 
sacrifice, baptism, ordination, blessing 
great or small. For through the imposi- 
tion of the bishop's hands such dignity is 
given.” (“ Const. Ap.“ iii. 10.) his 
rule is attributed to the Apostles. The 
Council of Nicæa forbade deacons to give 
communion to presbyters, and this on the 
ground, which is taken for granted, that 
the former had no authority or power to 
offer sacritice. ‘ Neither the rule nor cus- 
tom bas handed down, that those who 
have no authority to offer (t.e. to offer 
sacrifice, rpoodepev, this principle being 
assumed), should give the body of Christ 
to those who do offer.” (Can. 18.) Later 
Fathers who treated of doctrine at greater 
length furnish, as we should expect, 
more explicit statements. Who gives, 
says the author of a work falsely attri- 
buted to St. Ambrose, “the . 
race? You answer without doubt, 

od. But still God gives it through man. 
Man imposes the hand, God gives the 
dha (“De Sacerdot. Dign.” cap. 5.) 
zt. Augustine (“ Contr. Epist. Parmen.” 


r.” 
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sacrifices which could not take away sin, 
leave the sacrifice in 
ord,” as St. Irenæus says, 


belongs to the | is“ offered up ” to Him without appointed 


| Ministers and guardians. Nor does Ca- 
tholic belief foster priestly pride. Such an 
abuse may and does occur, for here, as 
elsewhere, man's weakness and sin mars 
the work of God. But the very fact that 
bishops and priests hold a commission 
from God and not from their flocks, is a 
preservation against the temptation to 
please men at the expense of virtue and 
truth. A man who holds his place be- 
cause of his popularity has far more 
temptation to vanity than a priest who 
knows he is nothing except for a grace 
he has received beyond any merits of his 
and in common with multitudes of others; 
that he can only use this grace in accord- 
ance with laws which man cannot change, 
and that it involves dread responsibilities. 
It needs no great piety orhumility to feel 
the contrast between the trust reposed in 
him and his own weakness. It is the 
contrast between God and man, not be- 
tween men, which is the true source of 
humility ; and what is said of Christians 
generally is specially applicable to 
priests. We have the treasure in 
| earthen vessels, that the excellence may be 
God's, and not from us” (2 Cor. iv. 7). 


ii. 13) compares the sacrament of order | Priests and people alike sink into nothing 


to that of baptism; neither can be reite- 
rated ; ordination, even when given by a 
schismatical bishop, is valid, and again 
(“De Bono Conjugali,” cap. 24), he 
maintains the indelible character of order. 
It is not lost, if the flock is withdrawn 
from the pastor; it abides in spite of the 
pastor's crimes, though of course its per- 


before Him. The eyes of man’s pride 
shall be humbled, and the loftiness of 
men shall be bowed down, and the Lord 
alone shall be exalted in that day (Isa. 
ii. 11). 

IV. The Orders in which the Sacrament 


a. 3) holds that each order is a sacrament, 


is given.—_St. Thomas (“ Suppl.” xxxvii. 


manence increases the culprit’s guilt. | and this apparently was the common opi- 
(“ Sacramento domini semel imposito non | nion in the middle ages. But historical 
carebit quamvisad judicium permanente”). | study and knowledge of the Eastern rites 
This indelible character of order follows | do not favour this view, which is, we 
from the principles for which we have | believe, no longer common. Probably, 
been contending. Man cannot take away the orders lower than the diaconate are 
what be did not give. And further, if a only of ecclesiastical institution, and are 


wicked or schismatical bishop ordain, : 


after all it is God who, in the words of 
the author quoted above, bestows the 
ce.” 
We will only add that the existence 
of the sacrifice of the body and blood of 
Christ naturally inclines us to believe in 
the sacrament of order. God, who in the 
old law appointed a priesthood to offer 


1 It is printed in all editions of the saint’s 
works, but the Benedictines have shown it 
cannot be his. Petavius quotes it as the work 

of St. Ambrose. 


not, therefore, accompanied by sacramen- 
| tal grace. It is certain from the proofs 
| given above and from the Tridentine defi- 
i nition (sess. xxii. especially canons 4, 
7), that the episcopate and priesthood 
are sacraments ; and it is all but univer- 
sally held (Durandus and Oajetan are 
quoted on the other side) that the diaco- 
nate is so also. Indeed this seems to be 
a clear consequence from Canon 4, just 

uoted, and Billuart calls this opinion 
that the diaconate is a sacrament, ‘‘ so 
common and certain that several theolo- 
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ians charge the contrary sentiment of 
Parandus and Cajetan with rashness” 
(Billuart, “ De Ord.” I. a. 3, § 1). 

V. The Minister of Orders. — The dis- 
tinction by Divine right between bishops 
and presbyters has been sufficiently ex- 

lained in the article on the former. Here 
it is enough to say that the ordinary 
minister of orders is the bishop. Priests, 
however, may, by concession of the Pope 
or Church, confer minor orders, and 
certain abbots exercise this privilege, 
though the Council of Trent (sess. xxiii. 
cap. 10, “De Reform.”) withdrew from 
them the right of doing so, except in the 
case of their own subjects. Those who 
hold the subdiaconate to be of merely 
ecclesiastical institution would naturally 
allow that the Pope might permit a simple 
pe to give that order. It is much 
er to believe that the Pope could em- 
pores a Triest to ordain any one deacon. 

eologians of name assert that such a 
privilege was given in 1489 to a Cistercian 
abbot, and used by the Cistercian General 
at Rome in 1662 with the Pope’s know- 
ledge, but the alleged fact is disputed. 
(See Billuart, Joc. cit. diss. ii. a. 1.) A 
bishop cannot lawfully ordain any except 
those who belong to his diocese by birth, 
domicile (see the Article), possession of a 
benefice, or by having lived in his house 
for three years. In this last case the 
bishop must at once confer a benefice on 
the person ordained. A bishop may give 
letters dimissorial, enabling another bishop 
to ordain the bearers of them, and if the 
see has been vacant a whole year, then, 
but not till then, the chapter may give such 
letters. The superiors of Regulars must 
send their subjects to the bishop of the 
diocese, but in case he is absent, then the 
superior may send his subjects with dimis- 
sorials to any bishop. The dimissorials 
must, however, be accompanied with a 
certificate from the bishop’s vicar-general, 
chancellor, or secretary (Gury, “ Theol. 
Moral.” De Ord. cap. 8). The episcopate 
may be conferred on any Sunday or feast 
of an Apostle, the other holy orders on 
Ember Saturdays, Saturday before Pas- 
sion Sunday and Holy Saturday. Minor 
orders may be given on the days men- 
tioned last, and also, if the ordination is 
not a general one, “ on Sundays and other 
festivals (Liguori, “Theol. Moral.” De 
Ord. § 794). These rules as to the time 
of ordination, and in particular the greater 
freedom as to the time allowed for conse- 
cration of bishops and conferring minor 
orders, are very ancient. The only change 
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consists in this, that the ordinations used 
to be held, not as now, in the morning of 
Saturday, but on the evening of Saturday 
or Sunday morning. They were held in 
the Church in the presence of the people. 
As a rule, a bishop was consecrated ia his 
own church or that of his metropolitan. 
(Chardon, “ Hist. des Sacr.” tom. v. ch. vi.) 

We have seen that Augustine recog- 
nised the validity of heretical and schis- 
matical ordinations, provided, of course, 
the ordaining bishop had used the essen- 
tial matter and form. The same principle 
had been followed by the Council of Nicwa 
in dealing with the Meletians and Nova- 
tians (see Hefele, “ Concil.” vol. i. pp. 353, 
407 seq.), and by Popes Leo I., Anasta- 
sius II., and Innocent I. But in the eighth 
and following centuries this point of doc- 
trine was obscured. The fact that persons 
ordained in conscious schism could receive 
no sacramental grace, though they did 
receive character and power, that they 
had no jurisdiction, that they were recon- 
ciled to the Church by an imposition of 
hands, mistaken perhaps for re-ordination, 
led to the error. The decision of a Roman 
council in 769 against the Anti-Pope Con- 
stantine has been variously interpreted. 
But in any case, after the death of Po 
Formosus, his adversaries, Stephen VII. 
and Sergius III., regarded the orders 
given by him as invalid.” (The words 
are Cardinal Hergenrother’s, “ Kirchen- 
geschichte,” vol. i. p. 712.) In the tenth 
century, persons ordained by the Anti- 
Po o VIII. were required to say at 
their degradation “My Father Leo had 
nothing to give, and has given me nothing.” 
In the eleventh century, simony was known 
as the - heresy of Simon,” and many 
maintained that ordination by bishops 
simoniacally elected was invalid (Hergen- 
röther, ib.). St. Peter Damian defended 
the true doctrine, but Peter Lombard 
found the diversity of opinion on the 
validity of heretical ordination so great 
that heconsidered the question to be almost 
insoluble. Evenin the thirteenth centu 
William of Paris believed that the Churc 
could withdraw the character of holy 
order by degradation, while others, start- 
ing with the view that the ene Was 
a mere extension of the presbyterate, 
supposed that, although a degraded priest 
could still say Mass, a degraded bishop 
could not validly ordain. As a rule, how- 
ever, the great scholastics adhered to the 
teaching of St. Augustine, which in the 
end was accepted, (Hergenröther, ib. p, 
987 seg.). 
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VI. The Matter and Form of Holy 
Order.—An account of the rite of ordina- 
tion will be found under the different 
articles, Deacon, Leotor, &c. This, how- 
ever, seems the fitting place to discuss the 
theological question as to the essential 
matter and form of the orders in which 
the sacrament is undoubtedly given—viz. 
the orders of bishop, priest, and deacon. 
There are three opinions. 

(a)“ Nearly all the scholastics,” says 
Catalani (“ Comm. in Pontif.” tom. i. p. 
197), “ who discuss the matter and form 
of the episcopate, make its form consist in 
these words, ‘ Receive the Holy Ghost,’ 
which are uttered by the consecrating and 
assisting bishops, touching the head of the 
person to be consecrated, just as the book 
of the Gospels is placed on his head.” 
Many scholastics hold that the matter 
and form of ordination to the priesthood 
consists in the bishop’s handing to the 
new priest the paten and chalice—an act 
commonly called the “tradition of the 
instruments,” and the form in the accom- 

ying words. The scholastics felt special 
itheulty about the diaconate, but some 
of them placed the matter and form in the 
giving of the dalmatic, or else of the book 
of the Gospels. (See Chardon, tom. v. 
“ De l'Ordre,” ch. v.) And St. Thomas 
(“ Supp.” xxxiv. a. 4, 5) implies that he 
held one or other of these theories. 

(8) We do not think any theologian 
at the present day would defend the theo 
just stated. e objection to it wi 
presently appear. Many of the later 
scholastics, however, hold a doctrine which 
has some resemblance to it. They sup- 
pose that Christ left the Church to de- 
termine the specific matter and form of 
holy order, and that this determination 
has been different for different places. 
According to them, the matter and form 
for the West consist partly in the words 
and rites just enumerated, partly in the 
imposition of hands (for the ordination of 

riests the third imposition in the Roman 

Pontifical), and in the accompanying 

words, which denote the reception of the 
Holy Ghost for the office given. 

he following reasons tell, as we ven- 

ture to think, with fatal effect against 

either of these theories, the latter of which 

1 Still, even the Carmelite, Thomas a Jesu, 
in his learned work, De Procuranda salute 
omnium Gentium (Antwerp, 1613; it is a guide 
for missionaries, with special reference to 
Oriental rites), says (lib. vii.) that Oriental 
orders, according to the truer opinion, are 
invalid, because given without tradition of 
instruments, 


E 
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has the additional defect of resting on ar- 
bitrary assumption. 

The words “ Receive the Holy Ghost,” 
cannot be the necessary form of episcopal 
consecration, They are unknown in the 
Greek and Syriac rites, and not only so, 
but they are of recent introduction in the 
West. They do not occur,” says Char- 
don, writing in 1745, in Latin Rituals 
which are older than 400 years, and they 
are wanting even in several modern ones” 
(loc. cit. ch. i.). The testimony of Mori- 
nus and Martene is substantially the same. 
None of the lish Pontificals, except 
the Exeter, contain this form ” (Maskell, 
“Monument. Rit.” vol. ii. p. 274). Again, 
the tradition of instruments for the line 
tion of priests is unknown at this day to 
the Greeks, and was unknown to the Latins 
till the tenth (so Morinus) or eleventh 
(Chardon) century. The last imposition 
of hands in the Roman Pontifical, that 
after the communion, and also the words 
“ Receive the Holy Ghost, whose sins ye 
remit,” &c., were unknown, according to 
Morinus and Chardon, even in the West, 
for 1,200 years. ain, Western Rituals 
previous to the ninth century say nothing 
about the placing of the Gospels in the 
hands of the man to be ordained deacon, 
and, of course, do not contain the form of 
words with which the book of the Gospels 
is pra The rite in England 
(Chardon, ch. v.; Maskell, p. 210), and is 
not to be found in any Pontifical before 
the tenth century, those of English use 
alone excepted. Even in the twelfth 
century, Latin writers who treat in detail 
about the rite for ordination of deacons 
are silent about the form “Receive the 
Holy Ghost, for strength,” &c. It is 
scarcely ne to add that investing 
of the deacon with the dalmatic cannot 
be traced beyond the middle aga: Those 
facts are, we believe, accepted by all the 
most eminent critics, Morinus, Martene, 
Chardon, &c. It is only in slight details— 
e.g. as to the precise date of introduction— 
that they differ, and thus we are led to 
the third theory, which we state chiefly 
in the words of Chardon. 

(y) The form need not be imperative— 
“ Receive the Holy Ghost,” or the like; 
no tradition of instruments is needed for 
validity. “The essential matter and form 
of ordination consist only in the imposition 
of the bishop’s hands, joined to the invoca- 
tion of the Holy Spirit.”' Morinus was 

1 Thus, in a certain sense, the necessary form 
is indeterminate ; it may be precatory, impera- 
tive, &c. But, according to this opinion, the 
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led to adopt this opinion by the knowledge: 


he gained when member of a Roman con- 
gregation formed by Urban VIII. to exa- 
mine the Greek Euchologium. It has 
been adopted, scarcely, as Chardon asserts, 
by nearly all theologians of repute, but 
certainly by nearly all critics and scholars. 
It is in harmony with the statements of 
Scripture, of the Fathers, and the ancient 
Ritual books. It in no way contradicts 
the statements of the Tridentine Council, 
as Morinus shows, nor the practice of 
the Church in requiring those who have 
not touched the instruments, to be re- 
ordained conditionally. For, so long as 
there is no authoritative decision on the 
point, the Church rightly insiste that the 
safer course be taken. 

Thus the matter of the consecration of 
a bishop would lie in the imposition of 
hands when the Gospels are placed on his 
head and the form in the invocation of 
the Holy Ghost which is preceded in the 
present Latin rite by the words “ Receive 
the Holy Ghost.” A priest is ordained 
when the bishop, with the assistant 
priests, im his hands and says, 
“ Oremus, fratres,” &., Exaudi nos, quæ- 
sumus,” &c. (t.e. when the second im- 
position is made). A. deacon is made by 
the imposition of the bishop’s right hand, 
and the form lies in the prayer, “ Emitte 
in eos, quesumus,”. &c. But the other 
ceremonies and prayers seem to determine 
and specificate the meaning of these 
forms, and mark the special purpose (the 
office of a deacon, &c.), for whieh the 
Holy Ghost is invoked. Hence, though 
these particular rites are not absolutel 
necessary, it by no means follows that if 
all were omitted and nothing left in any 
way corresponding to them, the grace of 
orders would be conveyed. (On the 

uestion of the matter aad: form we have 
ollowed Tournely, “ Preelect. Theol., De 
Ordine.’) 

VII. The jects or Recipients of the 
„„ baptised male pelle 
of intending to receive the sacrament 
may do so validly. We make the limi- 
tation as to intention on the authority of 


Church has not determined and cannot deter- 
mine, so far as concerns validity, what Christ 
left indeterminate. 

1 Our own view would rather be that 
whereas the form may be either precatory or 
imperative, the Latin Church has now adopted 
an imperative form, “ Accipe Spiritum,” in or- 
daining bishops and deacons. The change in 
the form of absolution would thus offer a com- 
plete analogy. But we have thought it safer 
to follow a recognised authority. 


just as secular histo 
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Tournely (loc. cit. qu. iv. a. 4, “ verisi- 
milius videtur ”), and because it commends 
itself to us on grounds of history and 
reason. It is right, however, to say that 
the Thomists generally believe that an 
infant, or those who are hopelessly mad, 
might validly receive any order exce 
the episcopate, to which last cure of 80 

is necessarily attached.’ All admit that 
in adults, with the exception just men- 
tioned, intention is required. 

To be ordained lawfully a 5 
must have the due and knowledge; 
he must have observed the interstices; he 
must be free from irregularity, suspension, 
excommunication ; he must be of good 
life, and have the of a call or vo- 
cation from God. For holy orders he 
needs a title. For these requisites we 
refer to the articles devoted to them. 
But the mention of interstices suggests 
the questions raised on ordinations per 
saltum—t.e. ordination to a higher order 
of a person who has not received a lower 
one. 

The Church has always disapproved 
such ordinations, except in rare cases, 
and looked on the exercise of lower orders 
as the best preparation for ascending 
higher. Still, St. Cyprian was made 
priest and bishop without passing through 
the lower grades (“ Vita Pontii. cap. 3). 
St. Augustine received the priesthood in 
the same way (“ Vita Possidii,” cap. 4). 
Morinus, a very high authority, denies 
that antiquity furnishes any instance of 
a person who was not already a priest 
being consecrated bishop. ut clear 


cases are produced by Chardon (ch. v.), 


and Martene (“ De Antiq. Eccles.” lib. i.; 
“ Rit.” cap. 8, a. 8). The lower order is 
contained in the higher, and Church 
history records sudden elevations justified 
by extraordinary merit and emergency, 
records sudden 
elevations like that of Xanthippus the 
Lacedæmonian in the first Punic war 
(Polyb. “ Hist.” i. 32), or of Spinola to 
the rank of general. 

ORDERS, RELIGIOUS. The 
fundamental conceptions which lie at 
the root of the religious life (in the 
technical sense of the word “ religion ”) 


1 So St. Thomas, Suppl. xxxix. 2. But 
Billuart, diss. iii. a. 8, § 1, with some other 
Thomists, will not admit this exception; and, 
indeed, it can scarcely be maintained. 

2 “Certe Joannes S. Galli discipulus, 
diaconus ordinatus, episcopus Constantiensis 
factus est, presbyteratu non suscepto, ut satis 
clare docet Strabo in Vit. S. Galli, c. 28.“ 
Martene, loc. cit.: he gives other instances, 
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have been more or less examined in the 
articles Ascerz, Hermits, Monk, and 
Nun. On the external development of 
that life within the Church, since the 
time when religious orders first arose, a 
few general remarks will find here their 
appropriate place. 

The conception of orders of monks did 
not arise so long as every monastery was 
an independent entity, managing its own 
affairs without reference to any other 
authority but the general law of the 
Church. Beda aks of monasteries 
following the rule of St. Benedict, but he 
never speaks of the order of St. Benedict. 
It was only when, commencing in the 
tenth century, separate communities such 
as those of Cluny, Citeaux, and the 
Chartreuse, were formed within the great 
Benedictine brotherhood, and these com- 
munities, however widely scattered, sub- 
mitted to the rule of a single superior 
(usually the abbot of the mother house), 
and met periodically in order to sett 
their common affairs, that the term 
“order” came into use. A completely 
new order—the Trinitarians, was founded 
by St. John of Matha towards the close 
of the twelfth century for the redemption 
of Christians held in captivity by the 
infidels. The institution of Our Lady of 
Mercy, founded (1218) by St. Peter 
Nolasco as an order of chivalry, but 
afterwards transformed into a religious 
order, had the same end in view. Early 
in the thirteenth century the mendicant 
orders—Franciscan, Dominican, and Car- 
melite friars (see those articles) - were 
either founded or came into distinct 
prominence ; in the second half of the 
century they were joined by the Augus- 
tinian friars. These four orders, having 
no landed property, but subsisting on 
alms, preached in all parts of Europe, 
but especially in cities, where luxury and 
civic pride were beginning to show them- 
selves, the humbling and fortifying doc- 
trines of the Cross. Tue Servites, founded 
by seven merchants of Florence and pro- 
pagated by St. Philip Beniti, after a 
struggling existence of more than two 
centuries, were recognised by Innocent 
VIII. (1487) as a fifth mendicant order, 
with privileges in all respects equal to 
those of the other four. The Jeronymites 
and Brigittines were founded in the 
fourteenth century. The founder of the 
Minims (1473), a filiation of the order 
of St. Francis, was St. Francis of Paula. 

The movement of the Reformation, 
of which the mainspring was the rebellion 
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of man’s lower, against the restraints 
imposed upon it by his higher nature, 
was met on the Catholic side partly by 
direct antagonism, partly by argument, 
and partly by the reassertion, under new 
forms adapted to the altered circum- 
stances of the time, of the unchanging 
Obristian ideal of the moral and religious 
end of man. And since the spirit of the 
Church is most clearly seen in the re- 
ligious orders, it was to be that 
the conflict with Protestantism would 
fall to a large extent into the hands of 
men bound by the three vows. The 
Society of Jesus (1540) o to the 
indiscipline and licence of testantism 
a more rigid and unquestioning obedience 
to authority than had yet been known 
in the Church. The Theatines 445883 
Capuchins (1528), and Barnabites (1533), 
were founded in order to war against 
the corruption of morals which prevailed, 
and to promote the religious education of 
the people. The Discalced Carmelites, 
men and women (1580, 1563), practised 
the full austerities prescribed by the 
original rule. On the movement amo 
the Benedictines, see that article, an 
Mavrists. In the following century an 
austere reform of the Cistercian order 
was established in the monastery of La 
Trappe by Dom Armand de Rancy 
(1662). [TRapprsts. | 7 
In the middle ages, when the power 
of law was still weak, and society was 
often agitated by unpunished acts of 
turbulence and injustice, the sight of the 
peaceful and orderly life of a monastery, 
spent in a round of ceaseless prayer, 
praise, and study, was by the very con- 
trast deeply refreshing and stimulative 
to the higher characters among the laity. 
But when in process of time the “ reign 
of law” was firmly established, this con- 
trast lost much of ita sharpness, and, so 
far as immunity from illegal violence was 
concerned, ceased to exist. It was there- 
fore fitting that religious society, in order 
to maintain its ground in advance of 
civil, and not only “allure to brighter 
worlds,” but also“ lead the way,” should 
produce new manifestations of the old 
endeavour after perfection. Coming forth 
from the cloister into the world, but still 
not of the world, the religious life has 
sanctified and embraced all those varied 
activities which have the relief of human 
suffering, and the dispelling of that ignor- 
ance which is an obstacle to salvation, as 
their end. Hence has arisen the multitude 
of congregations which adorn the Catholic 
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Church of our own day. A few of these 
are noticed in the article ConeREeATIONS, 
RELIGIOUS. 

The opposition of the governing class 
in nearly all the countries of Europe to 
the religious orders—an oppos on lately 
carried in France to the length of an 
ignoble persecution—is grounded not on 
anything political, but on fundamental 
divergence in moral and religious ideas. 
The governing classes appear to think 
that man has no hereafter, and that his 
business is to get as much enjoyment out 
of his short term of life here as he can. 
Religious men and women know that the 
case is far otherwise ; they cannot cease 
therefore to hold up the teaching of 
Christ and the practice of the saints for 
human instruction, in spite of any im- 

diments which statesmen may throw 
in their way. 

ORDINARY, THE. By this name, 
in the language of the Church, is denoted 
the diocesan bishop, “ who, in union with 
the common Father of Christendom, in 
virtue of the mission and the powers 
which he holds from our Lord, asa lawful 
successor of the Apostles, is called of 
common right, jure ordinario, to accom- 
plish the Divine work of the sanctification 
of the faithful in the diocese over which 
he presides. The ordinary performs all 
e functions — teaching, ad- 
ministering the sacraments, governing the 
flock of Christ—in his own right ; priests 
perform them by virtue of the delegated 
right which they derive from their bishop. 
[See BisHop, SUFFRAGAN, and Coap- 


JUTOR. | 
ORDINATION. The chief rules of 
law concerning the collation of holy 


orders, in relation to Persons, Times, and 
Places, form the subject of the present 
article. 

Persons.— Women are incapable of 
being validly ordained, inasmuch as both 
the healthy natural instincts of mankind 
and positive Apostolic injunction (1 Cor. 
xiv. 34; 1 Tim. ii. 11) require that 
women should be “ silent in the churches.” 
When mention is made in the “Corpus 
Juris” of the ordination of deaconesses,? 
this is to be understood not of ordination 
properly so called, but of a special bene- 

iction in virtue of which, in convents of 

women, those receiving it were em- 

p to read homilies or gospels 
fore the community. 

To receive holy orders validly, it is 


1 Wetzer and Welte, art. by Permaneder. 
3 Cap. 23, caus. 27, quest. 1. 


age req 
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necessary to have been baptised and, at 
least for adults, to be acting voluntarily. 
To receive them licitiy, it is necessary to 
be in a state of grace, to bave been con- 
firmed,! to take them in regular order and 
not per saltum, not to be irregular IRR“ 
GULARITY |,” to have attained the canonical 
uired, to be under no censure, to be 
sufficiently educated,’ to be ordained either 
by one’s own bishop, or, if otherwise, with 
his licence, and after, the production of his 
dimissorial letters ( DIMISSORIALS], and, 
lastly, to have a legitimate and sufficient 
title, by which is understood, either a 
benefice, or a patrimony adequate to a 
man’s support, or religious poverty—t.e. 
the poverty which religious men embrace 
by vow. All orders in the regular course 
of things are conferred by bishops; but 
abbots also have the power—in some 


“cases even before they have been blessed— 


of conferring minor orders on their own 
subjects (cubits), 

Times.—The canonical age required 
for the tonsure and the three lowest 
grades of orders (ostiarius, lector, and 
exorcist) is seven years completed. For 
the acolyteship, twelve years completed. 
For the subdiaconate, the canonical 
is 22, for the diaconate 28, and for the 
priesthood 25; in these three cases it is 
the commenced not the completed year 
that is meant. For the episcopate the 
full age of 30 years is required. 

The tonsure can be conferred on any 
day, at any hour, and in any place. 
Minor orders can be conferred at general 
ordinations, and also on any Sunday or 
holiday,‘ and not necessarily during Mass. 
Sacred orders, according to the law, can 
only be conferred on the Saturdays in 
the four Ember weeks, on the fifth 
Saturday in Lent, or on Holy Saturday, 
and always during Mass. But since the 
plenitude of the Papal authority can dis- 
pense with any positive law, it is to be 
noted that orders are lawfully conferred on 
the members of all those religious orders 
which have received a special privilege of 
such a tenor from the Holy See at times 

1 Conc. Trid. sess. xxiii. 4, De Ref. 

? There are, however, certain cases of ir- 
regularity, incurred for no very grave cause, 
in which the bishop can give a dispensation 
and then ordain leit. 

5 In the Corpus Juris Pope Gelasius says : 
“ Let none presume to promote illiterate persons 
to the clerical order, for one who is destitute of 
learning cannot be fit for sacred functions.” 
See also Conc. Trid. sess, xxiii. 4, De Ref. 

4 In dioceses where a special custom pre- 
vails to that effect, minor orders can be given 
on Fridays or on an Ember Wednesday. 
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other than those named by the law. The 
episcopate is conferred on a Sunday, or 
on the festival of an Apostle, unless a 
Papal indult has authorised the choice of 
some other day. 

Two grades of sacred orders—e.g. the 
diaconate and the subdiaconate—cannot 
be conferred on the same day. 

On the intervals to be observed be- 
tween the collation of the various grades, 
see INTERSTICES. 

Place.—The Council of Trent enjoined 
(sess. xxv. 8, De. Ref.) that sacred orders 
should be publicly conferred in the cathe- 
dral or in one of the principal churches of 
the diocese in the presence of the canons. 
Minor orders the fishop can confer in his 
own But notwithstanding the 
injunction of the council, custom has long 
sanctioned the collation of sacred orders 
by the bishop in his own house or chapel, 
if any reasonable cause can be shown for 
the non-compliance with the law. (Fer- 
raris, Ordo, Ordinare.) 

ORDO ROMANUS. Certain ancient 
collections of ritual prescriptions, or 
rubrics, as observed in the Roman Church, 
bear this name. They are represented at 
the present day by the Ceremoniale and 
the Pontificale manum (g.v.) The 
first of these collections which appeared 
in print was the “ Ordo Vulgatus” (1559) 
of Melchior Hittorp. Towards the end 
of the seventeenth century Mabillon, in 
his Museum Italicum,” edited fifteen 
“ Ordines,” the first ten! of which are of 
great but uncertain antiquity; of the last 
tive the authors and dates are known. 
The rubrics and directions which they 
contain relate, some to ordinary, others 
to extraordinary ceremonies. Of the 
former class are the Papal Mass, the Epis- 
copal Mass, the celebration of Baptism 
und Extreme Unction, Ordinations, the 
Communion of the sick, the ceremonial of 
the last three days of Holy Week, Papal 
and cardinalitial functions during the 
offices of the whole year, sacerdotal func- 
tions on all ferias, benedictions, &c., &c. 
Of the second class are the election 
and consecration of a Pope, the corona- 
tion of the emperor and of kings, the 
creation of cardinals, the nomination of 
legates, canonisation, &c. (Wetzer and 

elte, art. by Kober.) 

ORGAN (cpyavor, organum) is used 
in the LXX for instruments of any kind, 
but especially of musical instruments. 
It occurs not only as the rendering of 

1 The first are at least older than the ninth 
century, for they are mentioned by Amalasius. 
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%%, the “pipe” or “ ftute,” but also 
of Bp and 539, which were stringed in- 
struments (Ps. cl. 4, exxxvü. 2; Amos 
v. 28, vi. 5). Our Latin psalms naturally 
conform to the Septuagint use; but the 
Vulgate, so far as it is Jerome’s indepen- 
dent work, employs the word much 
more carefully. There “ organum” never 
means a stringed instrument. It occurs 
fourteen times in Jerome’s rendering of 
the Hebrew text; three times it repre- 
sents 3399, a “pipe” (Gen. iv. 21; Job 
xxi. 12, xxx. 31); in the other places it 
is the generic word for instruments of all 
kinds, a very accurate rendering of the 


Hebrew ‘59, to which in this latter case 


it always answers. (So 1 Paral. xv. 16; 
xvi. 6, 42; xxiii. 5; 2 Paral. v. 18; vii 
6; xxiii. 18; xxix. 20, 27; xxx. 27; 
xxxiv. 12). Aquila, so far as we have 
observed, anticipated Jerome in accuracy 
on this point, for he did not fall into the 
blunder of mistaking with the LXX the 
“pipe” of Job xxi. 12 for a harp (see 
Field, Hexapl. Orig.” tom. ii. p. 39). 
Nor, again, does he in Amos v. 28 and 
Ps. cxxxvii. 2, use dpyava for the stringed 
instruments mentioned there (Field, tom. 
li. pp. 974, 290). Jerome not unfrequently 
imitated Aquila, and he may have done 
so in this case. 

The organ, then, inthe Vulgate, so far 
as it means a definite instrument at all, is 
equivalent to pipe. But in St. Augus- 
tine’s time, as appears from his com- 
mentary on Ps. lvi. (Heb, Ivii.), it was 
already used in its modern sense. He 
speaks of it as a large instrument in 
which the wind was supplied from 
bellows. It arose from a development of 
the syrinx or set of pipes bound together. 
First these pipes were placed in a box 
and sounded: y means of a slide which 
opened the hole with which the pipe was 
connected. The invention of t r- 
forated slide is attributed to Ctesibius. 
Then, as the breath of the musician was 
not enough to play so many pipes, wind 
was supplied by bellows worked by the 
hand or by water. Such an hydraulic 
organ ¢ um hydraulicum ”) is de- 
scribed by Tertullian (“ De Arima,” 14), 
who attributes the invention to Archi- 
medes; and there is also a well-known 
account of an organ with a bellows 
of bull's hide in an epigram by Julian 
the Apostate. The hydraulic organ 
is also mentioned by Talmudical writers, 


who retain the word tdpavirs D93078), 
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and the legend adds that it was not there (Mabillon, “ Annal. Benedict.” tom. 
allowed in the temple because its vi. p. 630), and another at Ramsey is 
soft tones spoilt the singing (Ham- mentioned in the life of Oswald, arch- 


burge 
Talmud,” p. 886). 757 the Byzan- 
tine Emperor Constantine Copronymus 
sent an ome to Pepin, and another was 
sent to arlemagne by Constantine 
Michael (references in Ducange, sub voc. 
a 711 Seely A little later Pope John 
VIII. begged Anno, bishop of Freising, 
to send him an organ, with some one able 
to manage it (Mansi, “ Concil.” tom. xvii. 
col. 245). The development of the in- 
strument does not concern us here. We 
only observe that keys were introduced 
in the eleventh century and pedals in- 
vented in the fifteenth, by Bernard, a 
German in the service of the Doge of 
Venice, and pass on to the ecclesiastical 
use of the organ. 

It has never been adopted among the 
Greeks or Orientals. Chrysostom (in Ps. 
cl.) speaks of musical instruments gene- 
rally as only “permitted” in Jewish 
worship “on account of their weakness.” 
Theodoret (in Ps. cl. 5 and 6) holds 
much the same language, while the author 
of “ Quest. et Respons. ad Orthodox.,” 
once attributed to Justin Martyr, but 
certainly written after the conversion of 
the empire, says expressly that, whereas 
instruments were allowed in the temple, 
singing only without instruments is per- 
mitted in Christian churches. (“ Respons. 
ad Quest.” 107.) The Greeks and Rus- 
sians at thie day rigidly follow the same 


. 

As to the West, we may at once put 
aside the fables that the organ was intro- 
duced into the churches by Pope Vitalian 
or even Pope Damasus. There is little 
doubt that it was the presents of organs 
made to Pepin and Charlemagne which 
led to the Church use of the instruments. 
For Walafrid Strabo in the middle of the 
ninth century gives an account of the 
organ in the church at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
probably the very organ sent to Charle- 
magne from Constantinople. Its tones 
were so sweet and powerful, according to 
this writer, that they caused a woman to 
faint and die (Walafr. Strabo, ‘‘ Carm. de 
Apparatu Eccles. Aquisgranensis”). Fur- 
ther, it has been shown from ancient 
charters that there was an organ in the 
church of Verona in Charlemagne’s time. 
helli, “ Italia Sacra,” tom. v. pp. 604, 

10.) A great organ with fourteen bellows 
and 400 pipes was built by Elfeg, bishop 
of Winc 


r, “Real Encycl für Bibel und b 


ester, for the Benedictine abbey ` 


ishop of York. (Mab. 10. p. 727.) 
From the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
organs were usual in cathedral and mon- 
astic churches, and Bingham's assertion 
(“ Antiq.” vii. 7, § 14) that they were 
unknown there till after the time of St. 
Thomas Aquinas is quite erroneous. 
True it is, however, that protests were 
occasionally made against the use of 
organs. Whence,” says Aelred (“ Spe- 
culum Caritatis,” ii. 23), “ whence, now 
that types and figures are over, so many 
organs and cymbals in the church? 
Wherefore that horrible sound of bellows, 
more like thunder than the sweetness of 
the voice?” More remarkable still is the 
opinion of St. Thomas (2 2ndæ xci. 2). 

e is answering the objection that as 
“the Church does not use musical in- 
struments for the praise of God, lest it 
should seem to Judaise, so by parity of 
reasoning” it should not permit singing. 
He replies, musical instruments” such 
as pipes, harps, &., minister to de- 
light and do not promote virtue, and 
were only permitted to the Jews because 
of their carnal dispositions; whereas 
singing does help devotion.“ It is evi- 
dent that he did not approve of instru- 
mental music. In the Papal chapel it has 
never been employed. At Trent efforts 
were made to banish all music from 
Mass, but the majority of the re 
especially the Spaniards, opposed this 
measure (Pallavicino, “ Istoria del Concil. 
di Trento,” xviii. 6), and the Oouncil 
(sess. xxii. Decret. de Observ. in Celebr. 
Miss.) simply required that the music 
should be grave and devout. Similar in- 
1 0 wore made by Benedict XIV. in 
The use of the organ is rejected in 
orthodox synagogues. The Protestants 
were divided on the matter; the Luther- 
ans and Anglicans retaining, the Re- 
formed” at first rejecting it. Thus, it 
was not till the close of the last century 
that organs were introduced at Berne, and 
they are still absent in most of the Scotch 
Presbyterian churches, though even there 
a change has begun. 

(Bingham, and the articles in Wetzer 
and Welte, Smith and Cheetham, Mr. 
Grove’s “ Dictionary of Music,” have been 
consulted. But we have found by far 
the most full and accurate information 
in Ersch and Griiber, “ Conversation’s 
Lexicon,” article Orgel.] 
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ORIGEN. (See HELL. 

ORIGINAL SIW is the sin which 
we inherit by natural descent from Adam, 
our first father. The Council of Trent 
(sess. v. Decret. de Peccato Orig.) defines, 
as of faith, that Adam lost original 
justice not only for himself but also for 
us; that he “poured sin, which is the 
death of the soul, into the whole human 
race,” and that this sin comes, not by 
imitation of Adam’s transgression, but by 
propagation from him. Further, the 
council teaches that original sin does not 
consist in those desires and temptations 
which are common to our fallen nature, 
because they remain even after baptism, 
which takes away original sin; and the 
council condemns the error of Lutherans 
and others who supposed that origina] sin 
destroyed free will and made man inca 
ble of good actions. The Fathers of 
Trent, as Pallavicino informs us, carefully 
abstained from interfering in the scholastic 
disputes on this point. They appeal to 
St. Paul, particularly in Romans v. 12 
seq., and do not go beyond the plain 
statements of Scripture. But it will be 
well to draw out the common teaching of 
theologians, putting aside for the present 
points on which they differ. 

God made Adam the representative of 
all who were to descend from him by 
natural generation. God, who had made 
him our beginning, had made all depend on 
him for himself and uns In sin- 
ning, he lost all, as well for himself as for 
us. (Bossuet, “ Défense de la Tradition, 
p. ii. I. ix. ch. 12). Had he persevered, we 
should have been born in original justice. 
As it is, we are conceived and born in sin 
and the children of wrath. Our nature 
and faculties remain entire and we are 
still capable of natural good, but we are 
left without grace, and therefore without 
the means of reaching that supernatural 
end to which God has ordered us. “ The 
remission of this sin consists in being 
transplanted into Jesus Christ as the Just 
one, and the Author of all justice.“ Thus 
St. Thomas places the essence of original 
sin in „the privation of original jus- 
tice,” the privation not the mere nega- 
tion, because the gifts of grace are 
absolutely necessary for us in order that 
we may prepare for heaven. Concu- 
piscence, or the rebellion of the senses, 
though not original sin, or in itself a 
sin at all, is still a consequence of the 
fall. 


832 


Such is the common teaching of Catho- | Be 


lic theologians, for the opinion of Gregory 
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of Rimini and othera,! that it consists in 
a morbid quality transmitted by Adam, is 
universally rejected ; while, on the other 
hand, the views held by Catharinus and 
Pighius,? that it is merely the actual sin 
of Adam imputed to us, does not seem to 
satisfy the requirements of the Triden- 
tine definition. And eo understood, the 
Catholic doctrine, mysterious though it 
is, does not, like that of the Reformers, 
present insuperable difficulties to the 
moral sense. 

For, whereas it would have been un- 
just had God deprived us of the gifts 
proper to our nature, without actual guilt 
on our part, Catholics hold that He did 
nothing of the sort. Grace is in no way 
a part of, or due to human nature. It is 
God's free gift. He gives it and with- 
draws it according to his own will. We 
have no claims to it, no ground 
of complaint if it is taken away. Our 
natural faculties enable us to know and 
love God as our Creator and constant 
benefactor, and to order our lives aright. 
We have no title to more. 

It may be objected that God has 
ordered us to a supernatural] end, that we 
cannot choose one which issimply natural, 
and that grace is our only means of 
escaping utter misery. This is true. 
But God condemns none to misery be- 
cause of original sin. He deprives us of 
0 justice to which we had no title, 
and then He gives all abundant oppor- 
tunity of recovering grace and entering 
heaven by the merits of Jesus Christ, by 
becoming new men in Him. God ordered 
us, first of all, to an end infinitely above 
our nature, and gave us by his free gift 
original justice to attain it. Adam for- 
feited the original gift, and then God, 
still ordering us to a supernatural end, 
and having no will to impose impossible 
commands, gave us the of our 
Redeemer as the means of reaching it. 
The only exception occurs in the case of 
infants who die without baptism. And 
they, according to the belief now uni- 
versally received, far from being miser- 
able, attain natural happiness in the next 
world. [See Lio. ] 

The doctrine, then, of original sin is 
mysterious, but by no means cruel or 
unreasonable. We cannot fully under- 
stand the manner in which it is trans- 


1 « Nullo modo defendi potest,” Bellarmin 
says; but he admita it was held by Peter Lom- 
bard, Henricus, Gregory of Riminl. and Driedo. 

Harm. De Amiss. Grat. lib. v. cap. 15. 
? See Bellarm. loc. cit. cap. 16. 
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mitted, for the soul comes directly from 
God, not from the parents. But here, 
too, the Catholic doctrine that original 
sin is a mere privation, not a positive 
quality, comes to our help. God cannot 
be the author of sin, nor can He stain 
the souls which come from Him. But 
He can and does infuse souls deprived of 
original justice; and since the infusion 
follows by a natural law on the generation 
of the body, in that sense natural propa- 
gation may be rightly called the cause of 
original sin. 

Theologians differ widely on the con- 
sequences of original sin. Undoubtedly 
concupiscence flows from the depriva- 
tion of original justice. Had Adam 

reevered, our bodily appetites would 
ave been in perfect subjection to reason, 
our reason itself to God. But according 
to the stricter Thomists, by the rebellion 
of the flesh consequent on original sin, 
man sinks below his natural state. 
Thomas de Lemos (“ Panopl. Grat.” tract. 
de Leesione Lib. Arbitr) insists that, 
although after the fall nature remains 
entire “ as to its essence and faculties, it 
is not so with respect to the natural in- 
clination to good.“ (So also Alvarez,“ De 
Auxil. Grat.“ lib. vi. disp. 45.) Both 
these quotations are from Kuhn (“ Dog- 
matik. Lehre der Gnade,” i. p. 269). Other 
great theologians, and, as we think, more 
reasonably, look on man’s ignorance, the 
rebellion of his appetites, &c., as con- 
natural to his finite and composite nature. 
In Adam, an extraordinary grace perfectly 
restrained appetites which reverted after 
the fall to their natural condition. The 
opposite theory is well put by Bellarmin. 
en, he says, the supernatural gift was 
removed, Human nature, left to itself, 
began to experience that s le between 
the lower and higher part, which would 
have been natural—t.e. would have fol- 
lowed from the condition of matter, had 
not God conferred on man the gift of 
1 over and above.“ Human nature, 
e continues, does not suffer more from 
ignorance and infirmity than it would do 
had it been created in a purely natural 
state.“ And he concludes: The corru 
tion of nature does not come from the 
want of any natural gift, or from the 
accession of any evil quality, but simply 
from the loss of a supernatural gift on 
account of Adam’s sin. (“De Gratia 
Primi Hominis,” apud Mohler “ Sym- 
bolik,” p. 64.) 

The Doctrine in Scripture.—The Old 

Testament never asserts that we sinned 
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in Adam, or even inherited sinfulness 
from him. But Ps. Ii. (I.) 7, “ Behold, in 
guilt I was brought forth, and in sin my 
mother conceived me,” contains the 
basis of the doctrine, inasmuch as it re- 
gards sinfulness as something inborn, and 
so not as resulting from the abuse of free- 
dom” (Hupfeld, ad loc.). Job expresses 
the same idea, though less distinctly. 
“ Who can Wins pare m unclean? Not 
one” (xiv. 4). Wisdom ii. 23, 24, 
death is said to have entered into tbe 
world “by the envy of the devil,” and 
the Rabbins ! developed the doctrine that 
all had sinned and incurred death, because 
represented by Adam and so implicated 
in his sin. Even this, however, is less 
than the doctrine of original sin. 

In St. Paul we bave the first explicit 
statement of the doctrine. ‘ As through 
one man sin came into the world, and 
death by sin, and so death penetrated to 
all men, because? all sinned. (The con- 
struction breaks off here.) For until the 
law, sin was in the world, but sin is not 
reckoned if there is no law; but sin 
reigned from Adam to Moses, even on 
those who did not sin after the likeness of 
the transgression of Adam, who is a t 
of the one 1 0 ae not p the 
trespass, so also the gift of grace. For if 
by 118 trespass of one the many died, 
much more the grace and the gift in the 
grace of the one man Jesus Christ abounded 
to the many.“ 

It may safely be maintained that 
Pelagius and many other writers ancient 
and modern, who understand St. Paul to 
speak only of actual sin by which men 
imitate Adam, distort the grammar and 


1 The Rabbinical names for original sin are 
“the sin of the first man” (DIN NON 


WNIT), “the pollution of the serpent” ( Nyni 
wry 2 The Targum on Ruth iv. 22 


alleges that David's father, having no sin of his 
own, died on account of the counsel given to Eve 
by the serpent, for which all the generations of 
the earth were condemned to death. Levy, 
Chalddisches Wörterbuch, sub voc. NIN, quotes 


a similar statement from Baba Bathra, 17 a, 
respectin 1 aa Amram, father of Moses, 
Jesse, father of David, and Kilab, David’s son. 
These four were personally sinless, and died for 
the counsel of the serpent. 

72 16 5 mean in quo, in whom” (iv ëh 
as the Vulgate renders it. But the Vulga 
rendering does not alter the dogmatic sense. 
Estius defends the Vulgate rendering on insuf 
ficient grounds, but with great moderation. 
Tolerari potest” is his verdict on our render- 
ing. Bossuet (loc. cit. liv. vii. ch. 12 seg.) is 
far more severe. 
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sense of the passage. For (a) St. Paul 
describes a momentary act of sin “ because 
all sinned” (Inapror) i. e. in Adam. Not 
“ have sinned, or were sinning.” (8) Itis 
not true that death is universal because all 
have actually sinned. Millions have died 
before they were capable of sin. (y) The 
rallel between the two Adams would 
destroyed on the Pelagian interpreta- 
tion. Not, in the first instance, by the 
imitation of Obrist, but by the reconcilia- 
tion (see v. 11) which Christ’s death 
effected, we are saved ; just so, not by fol- 
lowing Adam’s example, but by an act 
external to us on the part of the former 
Adam, we were lost. (8) St. Paul argues 
that there could be no trespass against 
law—+t.e. law externally promulgated— 
between Adam and Moses, because no such 
law was given except to a few. Men 
5 that 1 did not sin like Adam 
actual transgression of positive law. 
Yot they died because they alimiad in Adam 
their head. 

The Tradition of the Church.—The 
forcible teaching of St. Paul was, as 
everybody knows, fully appreciated by St. 
Augustine, It is useless to multiply cita- 
tions, but we may give one passage (“ En- 
chirid.“ cap. 10) which fairly represents 
the form in which he constantly expresses 
the doctrine. “He [Adam], exiled after 
sin, bound his offspring also, which by 
sinning he had corru as it were in the 
root, under the penalty of death and con- 
demnation, so that all progeny born of 
himself and his wife the occasion of his 
sin and partner in his condemnation by 
concupiscence of the flesh, in which con- 
cupiscence his disobedience met a punish- 
ment like itself, should draw to itself 
original sin, and thence be drawn through 
diverse errors and pains to that last and 
endless torture with the angels who de- 
serted and corrupted [others], and with 
those who inberit and share in their 
portion.” 

Here we have the doctrine distinctly 
formulated that all men sinned in Adam, 
and that we are condemned becauseof him, 
and it is very hard to produce testimonies 
which touch this, the central point at 
issue, from Ante-Nicene Fathers. Iren- 
æus (ii. 22, 4) speaks of “infants” as 
torn again to God, and of Christ as 
“ sanctifying infants.” Clement of Alex- 
andria (“ Strom.” iii. 9, p. 540) connects 
the fact of physical death with Adam’s 
sin. Tertullian holds that Adam not 
only imparted death to his descendants, 
but also infected all who sprang from him 
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with lust, and generally with a morbid 
inclination to sin (“Testimon. An.” 3; 
“De Pud.” 6; “De Jejun.” 3; “Adv. 
Marc.” i. 22, v. 17). i admits a 
natural inclination to sin (deres pèv 
of dvOpwmo: mpos Tò dpaprdvew mepuxapey) 
C. .” iii. 62-64, iv. 40 (where see a 
catena of from Ante-Nicene 
Fathers in Spencer’s note); and, “In 
Levit.” Hom. viii. 3, which only exists in 
the Latin version, he infers from the cus- 
tom of baptising infanta their need of 
purification. In Levit.” xii. 4, he 
attributes the corruption of nature to the 
fact that men derive their bodies from 
their parents by natural generation. Cy- 
prian, like Tertullian, traces sin and death 
to the fall (“ De Bono Patient.” 17; cf. 
‘‘Testimon.” iii. 54), but he goes in one 
passage far beyond Tertullian. Adults, 
he says, be their sins ever so great, are 
not to be deterred from baptism, much 
less infants, who “have committed no 
sin,” but only “by carnal descent from 
Adam have contracted the infection of 
ancient death,” and, in whose case, “ not 
their own sins, but those of another, are 
remitted (“remittuntur non propria sed 
aliena peccata,” Ep. lxiv.). 

The above dcecant 155 been made 
from private notes, and the conclusion to 
which it leads is confirmed by the greatest 
historical authorities. Petavius (“De In- 
carnat.” xiv. 2) says the Greek Fathers 
speak little, and then not clearly, about 
original sin, and that Augustine was the 
first among the Latins to treat the matter 
accurately. Cardinal Newman is of the 
same mind, and he quotes Petavius, 
Jansenius, Walch, “ men of such different 
schools that we may surely take their 
agreement asa proof of the fact.“ (“ De- 
velopment,” p. 22.) Bossuet, indeed (loc. 
cit, liv. viii.), argues vigorously, but with 
small success, on the other side. It 
is enough for Catholics to show, as they 
certainly can, that their belief in the doc- 
trine is due, not to St. Augustine, but to 

CHURCH. 


St. Paul. 

ORTHODOX [See 
GREEK SCHISMATIO CHURCH. ] 

ORTHODOXY, FRAST OF. [See 
IconocLasts. | 

OSTIARIUVS, or Doorkeeper, holds 
the lowest of the minor orders in the 
Latin Church. His office was more im- 
portant in ancient times before the con- 
version of the Roman Empire. He had 
to prevent the heathen from entering and 
disturbing the service, to keep the laity 
separate from the clergy, men from 
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women, and to see 5 that decorum 
was maintained. He had to guard 


the church and sacristy at certain hours, 
to open the book for the preacher, &c. 
(Chardon, “ Hist. des Sacr.” tom. v. 
ch. 2.) 

The office is mentioned by Pope 
Cornelius in the middle of the third cen- 
tury (Euseb. “ H. E.“ vi. 48), and in the 
very ancient collection of canons com- 
monly but wrongly attributed to the 
Fourth Council of Carthage, in 398. The 
rite of ordination is the same as that in 
the Roman Pontifical. The bishop gives 


the | 
church and all that it contained, to open | 
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“Go act, as having to render God an 
account of the things locked by these 
keys.” In the present rite the ostiarius 
is led by the archdeacon to the church 
doors ; he locks and opens them and rings 
the bells. Neither of these two ceremonies 
is mentioned in the Carthaginian canons 
or in the Gelasian Sacramentary. The 
former, however (the opening of the 
doors), is very ancient, being given in the 
Gregorian Sacramentary and in some very 
ancient MSS. Of the latter (ringing the 
bells) no trace is found in ancient Pon- 
tificals, In the time of Charlemagne and 
Amalarius (a.D. 820), it was the priest’s 


the keys to the persons ordained, saying, | business to ring the bells. 


P 


PALBEA. Certain canons in the De- 
cretum of Gratian [Canon Law], about 
fifty in number, have the superscription 
“ Palea.” Some have considered this to 
bea part of the word “ Paucopalea,” the 
name of one of Gratian’s disciples; others 
have thought that these canons (which in 
the MSS. of the Decretum usually appear 
in the margin), as treating of matters of 
slight importance, were hence called 
“ palea,” chaff. But as many of these 
canons refer to matters of the highest 
importance, this derivation appears inad- 
missible. Whatever be the origin of the 
name, it is certain that in the oldest 
MSS. of the Decretum the Paleæ are few, 
that in those of later date they become 
numerous, and that in practice they are 
of equal authority with the canons known 
as been compiled by Gratian him- 
self. 
PALLA. A small cloth of linen 
used to cover the chalice and usually 
stiffened with cardboard, &c. The upper 
par may be covered with silk (S. C. R., 

anuary 10, 1852). Partof the corporal 
used to be employed for the covering of 
the chalice, but 88 III. mentions 
the palla as distinct from the corporal. 
(Benedict XIV. “ De Miss.” I. v. 6.) 

PALLIUM. A band of white wool 
worn on the shoulders. It has two 
emng of the same material and four 

ə crosses worked on it It is worn 
by e Pope and sent by him to patriarchs, 
primates, archbishops, and sometimes, 
though rarely, to bishope as a token 
that they possess the “fulness of the 


episcopal office.” Two lambs are brought 
annually to the Ohurch of St. Agnes at 
Rome by the Apostolic subdeacons while 
the “ Agnus Dei” is being sung. These 
lambs are presented at the altar and re- 
ceived by two canons of the Lateran 
Church. From this wool the pallia are 
made by the nuns of Torre de’ Specchi. 
The subdeacons lay the pallia on the tomb 
of St. Peter, where they remain all night. 
A bishop cannot, strictly speaking, assume 
the title of patriarch, archbishop, &c., 
cannot convoke a council, consecrate 
bishops, ordain clerics, consecrate chrism 
or churches, till he has received the pall. 
He is bound, if he is elected to a see of 
metropolitan or higher rank, to beg the pal- 
lium from the Pope, “instanter, instantius, 
instantissme,” within three months after 
his consecration or from his confirmation, 
if he was already a bishop and has come 
to the metropolitan see by translation. 
Meanwhile, he can depute another bishop 
to consecrate if he has in due time ap- 
lied for the pallium. He receives it 
from the hands of another bishop, dele- 
gated by the Pope after taking an oath 
of obedience to the latter, and wears it on 
certain great feasts, a list of which is 
given in the Pontifical. He cannot trans- 
mit it to bis successor or wear it out of 
his own patriarchate, province, &c. If 
translated, he must beg for another pal- 
lium. The pallium or pallia, if he has 
received more than one, are buried with 
the bishop to whom they were given. 
The early history of the pallium is 
involved in hopeless obscurity. We take 
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the following facts from Chardon (“ Hist. 
des Sacr.” tom. v. De l'Ordre, ch. ix.). 
Pallium is the Latin name for the 
iudruov or loose upper garment of the 
Greeks... Among the Romans, the use 
of the pallium was specially affected by 
philosophers, and afterwards by Christian 
ascetics (see Tertullian’s treatise “ De 
Pallio”). Two great critics—viz. De 
Marca and Baluze—believed that the pal- 
lium was first given to bishops as a mark 
of special dignity by the emperors. It is 
true Pope Vigilius would not grant the 
pa 1 5 to Auxanius and Aurelian, arch- 

ishops of Arles, without the emperor's 
consent. Gregory the Great took the 
same precaution in granting it to Syagrius, 
bishop of Autun. But this deference to 
the imperial will arose from the difficult 
circumstances of the time, and De Marca 
admits that Gregory, before he had been 
calumniated to Maurice, gave the pallium 
to Vigilius of Arles without consulting 
the emperor.“ 

We may dismiss the doubtful state- 
ment of Anastasius (ninth century) that 
the Pope Marcus (d. 336) gave the pal- 
lium to the Bishop of Ostia, and the 
mention of the pallium in the spurious 
donation of Constantine. In all proba- 
bility the pallium was at first an orna- 
ment of prelates (probably of metro- 
politans), and had no special connection 
with Rome. See the synod of Macon 


(anno 581), canon 6, which forbids arch-. 


bishops to say Mass without the pallium, 
though it is certain that then the French 
metropolitans, as such, did not get their 
pallia from Rome. 

The Pope then wore the pallium as a 
mark of his own authority, and an ex- 
amination of the Liber Diurnus makes it 
pone. that he sent it to suburbican 

ishops—+.e. bishops in the provinces near 
Rome, over whom the Pope exercised a 
specially immediate authority. The send- 
ing of it marked the special dependence of 
these bishops on the Pope. Next, the 
Popes granted the Roman pallium to 
vicars-apostolic—t.e. to their representa- 
tives in distant provinces. The first certain 
example of such a concession is the grant 
of a pallium to St. Cœsarius of Arles by 
Pope Symmachus in 513. Thus the 

1 It was tucked round the neck in running 
or other active exercise. Hence perhaps the 
origin of the present form. 

1 A decree of Valentinian III. (anno 432), 
grants the dignity of archbishop and honor 

llii to the prelate holding the see of Ravenna. 


aronius and Bona deny the authenticity of 
this decree. 
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Roman pallium came to be regarded as a 
ial mark of honour and was rly 
coveted by bishops. Gregory the Great 
granted it to Syagrius of Autun, to the two 
metropolitan bishops in England (Canter- 
bury and York), &c. This Chardon calls 
“the third degree in the fortunes of the 
pallium.” Next a rule was made at a 
general synod of Franks under St. Boni- 
face in 747, that metropolitans must ask 
the pallium from Rome, This law was 
not always regarded. It was enforced, 
however, in a capitulary of Charlemagne, 
and after that always or nearly always 
observed in the Frankish Empire. 

In 877,! the great synod of Ravenna 
under John VIII., representing all Italy. 
required (cap. i.) metropolitans to de- 
mand the Roman pallium personally or 
by deputy within shires months of their 
consecration. Otherwise, they could not 
consecrate other bishops, and were liable, 
after three monitions, to deposition. The 
Pope insisted on this rule being el in 
France. The rule was soon afterw es- 
tablished throughout the West, except in 
Ireland, where the pallium was unknown 
even in St. Malachi’s time, as appears 
from St. Bernard’s life of that saint. 
Innocent III. forbade even the assum 
tion of the name of archbishop till the 

allium had been obtained, and the decree 
orms part of the Corpus Juris.” ö 

In the East, the Patriarchs gave a 
sort of pallium (apoddpioy) to their 
metropolitans. After the time of the 
Crusades, the Fourth Lateran Council 
(canon 5) required even patriarchs to 
receive the pallium from the Pope. 

To sum up, the pallium was an orna- 
ment of metropolitans, given to them 
perhaps from early times by the patri- 
archs and by the Pope in that compara- 
tively narrow district which was under 
his most immediate supervision. Then the 
Pope gave it to his vicars in distant 
parts, then asa mark of special honour 
to some bishops, then he required all 
Western metropolitans to ask it from 
him before exercising their functions as 
archbishops, and finally the rule was ex- 
tended even to patriarchs. 

PALM SUNDAY. The Sunday 
before Easter, on which the Church cele- 
brates Christ’s entry into Jerusalem. The 
name, Palm Sunday” (“ Dominica in 
Palmas,” or ad Palmas, Baiwy é oprij), 
is ancient, for it occurs in the“ Life of 
Euthymius ” (died 472), and is spoken of 

1 Nicolas I. had made a still more stringent 
rule, but only for Bulgaria. 
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as a great day by Isidore of Seville. 
According to our present rite, palms or 
olive-branches are teased by the celebrant 
before Mass, and distributed to the faith- 
ful ; the clergy walk in procession through 
the church and pass outside. Then can- 
tors enter the church, leaving the rest 
without; the hymn, “Gloria, laus, et 
honor,” is sung, both parties, those within 
and those without, taking part. At last 
the subdeacon knocks at the door with 
the shaft of the processional cross, and 
the whole body march up the church. 
The Greeks have a procession with palms 
at matins. 

Martene denies that any trace of the 
procession can be found before the eighth 
century, and he seems to be perfectly right, 
in spite of Merati’s elaborate attempt 
(Tom. II. pars. iv. tit. 7) to produce 


earlier testimonies. Merati shows that | P 


the name Palm Sunday occurs in an 
ancient Roman Calendar published by 
Martene himself in his “ Anecdota,” and 
dating from the fourth or fifth century ; 
that St. Adhelm (709) mentions the 
singing of the “Ozanna;” and that in a 
rayer in the most ancient MS. of the 

regorian Sacramentary (tenth century) 
there is an allusion to the practice the 
faithful had of coming to the church with 
palms. These instances clearly are not to 
the point. In an “order” observed in 
a German monastery, and ascribed by 
Mabillon to the year 800 circ., the pro- 
cession is mentioned, and so in Pseudo- 
Alcuin (tenth century). 

In ancient times those who were to be 
baptised on Holy Saturday, called com- 
petentes,” heard the whole Oreed ex- 
plained on this Sunday. Hence its old 
name, Pascha petitum s. competen- 
tium.” 

PARABOLANI (Gr. rapaSadreoOa, 
to expose oneself to danger. The word para- 
bolani,” with its Latin suffix, was evidently 
formed from mapd8odo, “dare-devils,” the 
men who for money fought with wild 
beasts in the amphitheatre). The“ para- 
val a class 15 lay 5 gue 
clergy, princi engaged in lookin 
after the sick Aa sien line to N 
are frequently mentioned by writers of the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries. Gibbon 
describes them as a charitable corporation 
originally founded in the time of the 
Emperor Gallienus.“ They were very 
numerous at Alexandria, and seem to have 
formed a kind of body-guard to the 


1 Decline and Fall, ch. xlvii. 
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patriarch Cyril at the time of his contest 
with the prefect. 

PARACLETS (rapaxAnros). A word 
used four times in St. John’s Gospel (xiv. 
16, 26; xv. 26; xvi. 7) as a name of 
the Holy Ghost, once in his first Epistle 
(ii. 1) of Christ. It is found nowhere 
else in the N.T. and nowhere in the LXX. 
The Vulgate rendering in the Gospel is 
Paracletus, in the Epistle Advocatus ; and 
Paraclete (usually Paraclitus) is a common 
title of the Holy Ghost in the Breviary. 
The Rhemish follows the Latin. 

Aquila gives mapaxAnros asa rendering 
of “comforters” (Dp), Job xvi. 2, 
where the LXX more rightly has 
mapaxAnropes. Origen, De Princip.” ii. 
4, in the version of Rufinus, says the 
word when used of the Holy Ghost 
means comforter (“ a consolatione dicitur 
araclesis enim Latineconsolatiodicitur”). 
This interpretation, though widely adopted 
by Greek and Latin Fathers, is surely 
erroneous. The word means “ one called 
in,” an advocate or pleader. This ap- 
pears from the ive form, the constant 
classical use, e undoubted sense in 
1 John ii. 1 (though even there the 
Greek Fathers take it as “comforter ), 
and the use of the word in Rabbinical 
writers (see bw in Buxtorf.)! The 
Holy Ghost pleads the Christian cause 
inst the world (John xv. 8), and 
Christ’s with the Christian (xiv. 26; xv. 
26; xvi. 14). 

PARADISE (0795). An old Persian 
word adopted at an early date by the 
Hebrews. It only occurs three times in 
the Old Testament, and always means 
simply “a park” (Cant. iv. 13; Neh. ii. 

; l. i. 5, pl.). In the LXX (Gen. 
ii. 8) and Peshito it is used for that par- 
ticular garden or park in which Adam 
and Eve were placed; and in the later 
Jewish theology for that part of Hades 
which was inhabited by the souls of the 
just, and which we call “Limbo.” In 
this sense it occurs in Luc. xxiii. 43. 
Lastly, in 2 Cor. xii. 4; Apoc. ii. 7, it 
means “ heaven,” or “a part of heaven.” 
[See Heaven, and LIXBO.] 

PARASCEVE (sapackevn), pre- 
paration ’—+.e. for the Sabbath and so 
equivalent to Friday. It is retained in 
the Missal as a name for Good Friday. 

1 He quotes, e.g., a gloss on the Pirke Avoth. 
ii.: A paraclete is a good mediator for a man 
to a king; “If he has good paracletes he will 
be delivered ; ” “ Penance and good works are 
A man’s paracletes in the heavenly judgment,” 

c. 
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before Palm Sunday. With Passion Sun- 
day the more solemn of Lent begins ; 
the images are veiled with violet at the 
first v ; the Judica and the 
Gloria Patri are omitted at the Introit, 
&c. The name Passion Sunday is ancient, 
but we have been able to find no ancient 
or even mediæval author who mentions 
the veiling of the images. None is quoted 
by Gavantus or Meratus. It is said to 
refer to the last words of the Gospel for 
the day. Jesus autem abscondit se et 
exivit a templo.” 
PaSSIONISsTS. Their full title is, 
“ Congregation of the Discalced Clerks of 
the most holy Cross and Passion of our 
Lord Jesus Ohrist.” Their founder, St. 
Paul of the Cross, born near Genoa in 
1694, put on the habit of the order in 
1720, with the sanction of the Bishop 
of Alessandria, Monsignor Gastinara. 
The dress resembles that worn by regular 
clerks; over the soutane hangs a heart, 
nded from the neck, with a cross 
above it; a black leathern strap is round 
the waist. In 1721, having compiled the 
constitutions which he wished his fol- 
lowers to observe, Paul went to Rome in 
order to obtain sanction for his proceed- 
i This sanction was withheld for 
many years, in the course of which Paul 
was ordained priest and employed on 
various works of charity in Rome. All 
obstacles being at length removed, he 
established the first monastery of his 
congregation at Argentaro, near Orbitello, 
in 730 The rules of the society were 
confirmed by Benedict XIV. in 1741. 
Clement XIV. showed the Fathers marked 
favour, and conferred on them the house 
and church of SS. Giovanni e Paolo on 
the Coelian Hill. Here the holy founder 
took up his abode, and here (1775) he 
died. The congregation rapidly extended 
itself after his death, but for some time 
within the limits of Italy only. But Paul’s 
most settled purpose, and the subject of his 
impassioned longing, had been to work and 
pray for the conversion of England. His 
desire was in part fulfilled when, in 1842, 
his followers obtained a footing in this 
country. Their provincial was Father 
Ignatius Spencer, a convert from Angli- 
canism. ere are now five Passionist 
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houses in England—at Highgate, Broad- 
way, Harborne, Sutton, and St. Helen's; 
two in Ireland—Mount Argus, near Dub- 
lin, and Belfast ; and one in Scotland— 
Glasgow. The congregation has for many 
years had the spiritual charge of those 
Oatholics in Bulgaria and Roumania, 
about 10,000 in number, who adhere to 
the Latin rite. They have also houses in 
Belgium and in New South Wales. 

e life of a Passionist is very austere. 
They fast three days in every week, 
besides Advent and Lent; they wear 
nothing on their feet but sandals; they 
rise at night to say Matins, and, indeed, 
recite the office in choir at all the canoni- 
cal hours. They divide their time between 
contemplation and action; being inde- 
fatigable in giving missions and retreats, 
especially to persons living in community. 
Besides the t usual vows, they make 
a fourth—that they will do their utmost 
to keep alive in the hearts of the faithful 
the memory of our Lord’s passion. On 
the day of their profeasion they make a 
vow of perseverance in the congregation. 
Nevertheless, they only take simple vows. 
(Hélyot, “ Contin.”) 

The Passtonists in America. — An 
American correspondent has furnished us 
with the following account of the intro- 
duction of the order into the United 
States, and of its present condition 
there :— 

“The Passionists were introduced 
into the United States in 1852 by the 


Right Rev. Michael O’Oonnor, bishop of 
Pittsburg. The first colony consisted of 
three priests and one brother. The 


superior was Father Anthony Calandri, 
who died April 27, 1878., A retreat was 
soon built in a suitable location on a hill 
to the south of Pittsburg, which is still 
the novitiate of the order in the United 
States. Applications for admission were 
not wanting, and in 1859 the Fathers 
were able to establish a second house in 
Dunkirk, diocese of Buffalo, N.Y. In 
1861 a third foundation was made in 
West Hoboken, N.J., which has since 
become the residence of the provincial. 
These three houses were erected into a 
province in 1863, with Father Dominic 
Tarlattini as first provincial. Since then 
three more retreats were added—one near 
Baltimore, Md.; another in Cincinnati, 
O.; and the third near Louisville, Ky.; 
to say nothing of the foundations in 
Mexico and Buenos Ayres. The Ameri- 
can Province of St. Paul of the Oross 
numbers, at present (1883), about 150 
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religious — viz. 70 priests, 40 clerical 
students, and 40 lay brothers. 

“Although missions and spiritual re- 
treata are the principal external works 
for the good of souls prescribed by the 
rule of the Passionist fathers, still the 
necessities of the faithful and the scarcity 
of priests in this country compelled them 
at to undertake the spiritual charge 
of the Catholics living in the vicinity of 
their foundations, who otherwise would 
have had no one to minister to their 
spiritual wants. But as the population 
increased and pri became more nu- 
merous, most of these charges were gradu- 
ally relinquished, and at present the 


Passionist Fathers retain only a few 
ishes. Oalls for missions and retreats, 


on the other hand, have become very 
frequent, and during the greater part of 
the year several bands of missionaries are 
at work simultaneously in different locali- 
ties. Their method in conducting missions 
is substantially the same as that followed 
by other missionaries, but the prominence 
given in their preaching to the mysteries 
of our Lord’s passion is found to be 
singularly effective in rousing the negli- 
gent and stimulating the devout to still 
greater fervour.” 

PASTOR. Jesus Christ, who, in the 
Preface for festivals of the Apostles, is 
called Pastor sternus,” communicates 
the characteristics of a good. shepherd of 
souls to all those who faithfully discha 
the office of governing in his Church. 
This communication is pre-eminently 
made to the Roman Pontiff, who, in the 
collect “pro Papa” is described as“ pastor 
ecclesiæ;” it also appertains in lesser 
degrees to bishops and priests, upon each 
one of whom it devolves to lead, feed, 
and gently rule, like a shepherd, the flock 
committed to him. 

PATE. A plate used from the earli- 
est times to receive the Host consecrated at 
Mass. Larger patens, called ministeriales, 
were used for the communion of the 

ople. It is consecrated with chrism b 
the bishop, and this rite of consecration is 
mentioned in a Gallican Sacramentary as 
old as the eighth century, published by 
Mabillon in the “ Museum Italicum.” 

PATER WOOSTER. The prayer 
taught by our Lord to his disciples. It 
occurs in all the ancient liturgies with one 
notable exception—that of the so-called 
Clementine liturgy—given in the A postolic 
Constitutions. Its absence there has 
never been satisfactorily explained. In 
al] the chief liturgies it occurs much in 
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the same place—+.e. shortly before the 
Communion. In most of the Greek, in 
the Mozarabic and the Ambrosian litur- 

ies, the Canon was followed by the 
action of the Host, then came the Pater. 
St. Gregory settled finally the place of 
the Pater in the Roman Mase, placing it 
where it now stands, immediately after 
the Canon and before the Fraction. This 
seems to be the sense of Gregory’s words 
when he says (Lib. 7. Indict. 2. Epist. 
64, quoted by Le Brun) that the Sicilians 
taunted him with following the use of 
Constantinople and reciting the Pater, 
“ mox post canonem,” “immediately after 
the Canon,” and so they are understood b 
Le Brun, tom. iii. Diss. ii.; Benedict XIV. 
“De Miss.” ii. 19; Probst, “Lit. der 
ersten drei Jahrhund.” p. 366; Ham- 
mond, Ancient Lit.” lxxii. The other 
view—viz. that the Pater was introduced 
into the Roman liturgy by Gregory, is 
maintained by Mr. Scudamore in his 
article on the Lord’s Prayer in Smith and 
Cheetham. The Pope tells us that, 
whereas in the East (and also in the 
Gallican rite) the Pater was said by 
riest and people, at Rome it was recited 
y the priest alone. In nearly all the 
ancient liturgies the Pater is introduced 
by a preface, like the exhortation in the 
ass. Preeceptis salutaribus,” &c.! 
The Pater occurs in all the Breviary 
hours at the beginning and end, and 
sometimes in the course of the hour 
itself. But whereas in the Mass it is said 
aloud, in the Breviary it is said secretly, 
or at most only the first and concluding 
words are said audibly. The reason is 
that at the part of the Mass where the 
Pater occurs the faithful only were pre- 
sent, while catechumens, &c. were ad- 
mitted to the hours. (So Benedict XIV. 
loc. cit.) 
The addition to the Lord’s Prayer, 
“ For thine is the kingdom,” is wanting in 
the best ancient authorities. It probably 
arose for the embolismus [see the 
article] of the liturgy used in the Syrian 
church. (See Westcott and Hort, N.T. 
vol. ii. Notes on Matt. vi. 18.) 
PATERINES. A Manichean sect 
which first came into notice under this 
name in Italy about 1040, when a number 
of them were convicted of heresy by 
Heribert, archbishop of Milan, and burnt 
at the stake. They taught that matter 


1 The Ethiopic liturgy is an exception. But 
the introduction to the Pater is generally in 
the form of a prayer—not a statement, as in 
the Roman and Ambrosian Mass, 
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was essentially evil, condemned marriage, 
and set at nought Church authority. 
The Lombard married clergy, when 
(1057) they were attacked on the score 
of incontinence by Anselm of Badagio 
and Ariald, taunted their assailants with 
being Paterines. Mohler! identifies them 
with the Boni Homines who were con- 
demned by the Council of Lombers in 
1176. They appear again among the 
heretical sects that infested Languedoc at 
the end of the twelfth century, and are 
then identified with the Cathari or Puri- 
tans. Innocent III. spoke of “impii 
Manichai, qui se Catharos vel Patarinos 
3 The origin of the name is 
unknown. [ALBIGENSES; Bont HOMINES ; 
BULGARIANS. | 

PATRIARCH, PATRIARCHATS. 
The dignity of Patriarch—the Primacy of 
St. Peter being considered as standing 
apart—isthe highest grade inthe hierarchy 
of jurisdiction. Immediately next to the 
rank of Patriarch may come that of 
“ Primate ; ” metropolitans or archbishops 
follow; under each metropolitan are 
ranged his suffragan bishops. In the fifth 
century the Exarchate [ExaRcH] was an 
intermediate grade between the Patriar- 
chate and the rank of metropolitan. 

The Sixth Canon of the first Nicene 
Council recognises an ancient, customary, 
and legitimate authority in the Bishops of 
the three sees of Alexandria, Rome, and 
Antioch (named in this order) over their 
respective provinces. The title of “ Pa- 
triarch,” however, is not given; the thing 
is recognised, but not the word. The 
title came into use in the fifth century, at 
least in its present sense, for it had earlier 
been used loosely for any great see. From 
the latter part of the fourth century, 
Constantinople gradually came to occupy 
the position of a fourth Patriarchate. 
That of Jerusalem, after a struggle for 
precedence between it and Cæsarea, be- 
came the fifth. For the history of each 
of these Patriarchates, excluding Rome, 
see ALEXANDRIA, CHURCH OF; ANTIOCH; 
CONSTANTINOPLE, PATRIARCHATE OF; 
JERUSALEM, PATRIARCHATE OF. Since the 
misfortunes which overtook the Eastern 
church (Monophysite heresy, Mussulman 
domination, Greek schism, &c.) severed 
all these four sees from Catholic unity, 
the Popes have continued to nominate 
bishops to the lost Patriarchates; but these 
bishops have resided at Rome, except 
lately in the case of Jerusalem, the Patri- 


1 Kirchengeschichte, ii. ch. v. § 8. 
2 Wetzer and Welte, art. “ Patariner.” 
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arch of which, Monsignor Valerga, com- 
menced to reside at his see in 1847. Be- 
sides the Latin Patriarch of Antioch, the 
Holy See admits a Maronite, a Melchite, 
and a Syrian Patriarch of the same see, a 
Patriarch of Cilicia of the Armenian, and 
a Patriarch of Babylon of the Chaldaic, 
rite. 

There are also three minor Patriarchs 
in the Western Church—the Patriarch of 
the Indies, who is the prelate of highest 
rank in the church of Spain; the Patriarch 
of Lisbon; and the Patriarch of Venice. 

PATRIMONY OF ST. PETER. 
[See STATES OF THE CHURCH. ] 

PATRIPASSram. [See SABEL- 
LIAN. | 

PATRON, PATRONAGE. The 
word patronus is used in three senses 
in canon law: it signifies (1) an advocate 
or barrister; @) the former master of a 
manumitted slave, to whom under the 
Roman law a certain control over his 
freedman was reserved; (3) a person 
1 the right to present to a benefice. 
The third sense only is here in question. 

The subject of patronage is of little 
5 interest to English Catholics, for, 

rom the great spoliation of the sixteenth 
century down to the present day, an 
English benefice in Catholic hands has 
been a phenomenon rarely met with. 
However, it seems desirable to give a 
brief sketch of the principal provisions of 
the law on this subject. 

Patronage (juspatronatus) is defined 
to be “ the right or power of nominating 
or presenting a clerk for preferment to a 
vacant ecclesiastical benefice.” It may be 
usefully considered from three points of 
view, according as (1) its acquisition, (2) 
its transfer, and (3) its prominent incidents 
are taken into account. 

1. The right of patronage is acquired 
in one of three principal ways—by founda- 
tion, or building, or endowment—according 
to the memorial line: 

Patronum faciunt dos, ædificatio, fandus. 


If one person founds a church by givi 

the ground, a second builds it, and a thi 

endows it, the right of patronage belongs 
to the three jointly. The consent of the 
bishop is, of course, always necessary. 
An endowment, in- order to convey a right 
of patronage, must be su —t.e. it 
must be ample enough to provide a decent 
maintenance for those serving the Church, 
and to meet the annual expense of lights 
and other Church requisites. Otherwise 
it is not an endowment, but a benefaction, 
and as such carries no right of patronage. 
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Patronage acquired by Papal privilege, 
conceded at any date anterior to the 
Council of Trent, was abolished by a 
decree of that Council; hence anyone now 
claiming it on that ground must show that 
such privilege was conceded since the 
Council, with a clause expressly 5 
from its decree. Patronage can be 
acquired by prescription, if multiplied 
unopposed presentations can be proved. 

2. The transfer of patronage ordinarily 
takes place in one of four 5 suc- 
cession, donation, sale, or exchange. By 
succession—as when, on the death of a 
patron, the right passesto his heirs, whether 
at law or under settlement or devise. 
When the patronage es by donation, 
the consent of the bishop is usually, but 
not in all cases, necessary. With regard 
to the third mode—sale—it is instructive 


to compare the provisions of the canon law 
with the law and practice of the lican 
communion as regards the sale of advow- 


sons.” In England an advowson can be 
sold separately, and for the best price. 
The sole condition is that the benefice be 
not actually vacant at the time of sale; 
otherwise no distinction is made between 
advowsons and any other kind of pro- 
perty. The canon law does not permit an 
advowson (jus patronatus) to be sold 
separately at all. It can only be sold 
indirectly —t.e. ist being pore ga 
annexed to some other property whic 
is susceptible of legal ale. Thus, if a 
man sell his whole estate, and to this 
estate an advowson be annexed, the latter 
passes to the purchaser along with the 
other pro . Or even if the sale be 
not of a man’s whole estate, but only of a 
articular piece of property—a palace, a 
arm, a field, &c.—to which a right of 
patronage is 5 annexed, that 
right is transferred to the purchaser by 
the sale. But in all such cases canon law 
exacts the condition that the price given 
be not enhanced on account of the an- 
nexed patronage. Any simoniacal attempt 
to sell the patronage as such is visited by 
the law with severe penalties. 

8. The chief incidents of patronage 
are four—presentation, honour, defence, 
maintenance in case of poverty. (1) The 
first-named is so strictly inherent in a 
atron that if he present a qualified clerk 
or a benefice, the bishop is bound to accept 
him, even though he may know of one 
more worthy. But the presentation must 

1 Sess. xxv. De Ref. c. 9. 


2 An advowson is the perpetual right of 
presentation to a benefice. 


TT 
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be made within four months if the patron 
be a layman, within six if he be a clergy- 
man; otherwise it passes for that time to 
the bishop. The law is more tender of lay 
than of ecclesiastical patronage, because 
interference with the former would tend 
to discourage rich laymen from building 
churches and extending Christianity. 
Women are capable of presenting to 
benefices equally with men. No patron 
can present himself to any benefice in his 
gift, although he may ask the bishop to 
confer it upon him, and the bishop may, at 
his discretion, legally do so. (2) By 
“ honour” are understood the precedence 
and respect which a petron may justly 
claim in a church founded by him or his 
ancestor. (3) “Defence” refers to the 
right and ou of the patron to watch 
over the beneficiary property, and prevent 
its waste or dilapi ation. 105 “ Mainten- 
ance in poverty” is the claim which the 
poron has, should misfortune overtake 

im and reduce him to want, to receive a 
decent maintenance (and this applies to 
his wife and children also) out of the 
revenues of the benefice in his gift. (Fer- 
raris, Jus patronatus.) 

PATRON AWD TITULAR OF 
CHURCH, PLACE, &c. The title of 
a church is the name it bears—e.g. of the 
Trinity, St. Augustine, St. Mary, St. 
Saviour, &c. The patron saint is that 
saint under whose special protection it has 
been placed. Thus the titular is a wider 
term comprehending the persons of the 
Trinity, mysteries (e.g. Corpus Christi), 
and saints ; the patron of a church can 
only be a saint or Of churches 
with the title of St. Mary, the patronal 
feast is the Assumption. Only a canonised 
(not a beatified) saint can be chosen as 
patron. (S. C. R. 23 Martii, 1630. 

The patron of a church is chosen by the 
founders (“ex fundatorum beneplacito,” 
Merat. § ii. 12, 1). Usually only one 
patron is chosen, or else two patrons 
whose feast falls on the same day. The 
feast of the principal titular or patron is 
a double of the first class with an octave. 
This holds good even of churches not yet 
consecrated. The rule, however, does not 
apply to chapels of seminaries, &c. &c. 

e rules for churches which have more 
than one patron with independent feast 
are the same as those given below for 
local patrons. 

e patron of a place is chosen by the 
people with the consent of the clergy. 
(Decret. Urban. VIII., 23 Mart. 1630.) 
A place may have several patrons, prin- 
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cipal and less principal, but not more than 
on? principal patron except by immemo- 
rial custom or Apostolic indult. The feast 
of the principal patron is a double of the 
first class with an octave (so also, if there 
are several chief patrons); of a “ less prin- 
cipal,” a greater double when celebrated 
solemnly, otherwise a lesser double. 

The feast of the chief or titular patron 
of the cathedral church is kept through- 
out the diocese even by regulars, who, 
however, are not obli to celebrate the 
octave. (S. C. R. 27 Maii, 1628.) 

The constitution of Urban VIII. 
(Const. clxi. “Universa,” § 2) requires 
that only two patronal feasts be imposed 
in any one place as holidays of obligation 
—one the feast of a chief patron of the 
kingdom or province, the other that of a 
chief patron of the city, town, village, &c. 


PAUL OF SAMOSATA. [See 
ALool.] 
PAULICIAWS. In the fancy of 


Gibbon (“ Decline and Fall,” ch. liv.), this 
Manichean or quasi-Manichean sect, after 
its banishment from Asia, “scattered over 
the West the seeds of reformation.” By 
“reformation ” can only be meant revolt; 
a common aay of negation and destruc- 
tion may easily have induced the Pro- 
testants of the sixteenth century to accept 
the Paulicians as the ancient exponents of 
their own principles; but negation is no 

rmanent bond; and when the positive 
octrines of the sect are calmly examined, 
they appear to be such as no moderate 
Protestant would endorse. The Paulicians 
rejected or minimised the Sacraments, 
abhorred images, and condemned the in- 
vocation of the saints; while reverencing 
some books of Holy Scripture, they re- 
pudiated Church tradition and the doctrine 
of a visible Church; in their eyes relics 
were rubbish, miracles im , and 
the Blessed Virgin not the mother of 
God. So far all is plain sailing; and a 
zealous Presbyterian might recognise in 
the Paulicians the theological ancestors of 
his own “Nullifiers.” But the Paulicians 
also believed in two Powers, one good, 
the other evil, dividing the universe 
between them; and they held the earth 
and all things sensible to have been created 
by the spirit of evil. The good God, they 
said, created the soul of man; the wicked 

wer, or Demiurgus, created his body. 
Ius of sin in the body being an 
offence against the “temple of the Holy 
Ghost,” on this view it was the natural 
outcome of the bodily constitution ; there- 
fore, of course, inculpable. They rejected 
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the Old Testament as the work of the 
Demiurgus. Jesus Ohrist, they said, did 
not take his body from Mary, but brought 
it down with him from heaven. They 
admitted neither of St. Peter's Epistles ; 
most of them rejected also the Acts. 
Such was the sect which, according to 
Gibbon, scattered over the West the seeds 
of reformation ” ! 

The origin of the name “ Paulician ” is 
uncertain; one theory derives it from a 
certain Paul, who, with his brother John, 
founded a society near Samosata early in 
the seventh century; another — which 
Gibbon prefers—sees in it merely an evi- 
dence of the high value which they set on 
the life and writings of St. Paul. They 
first come prominently into notice in the 
seventh century, when they were organi 
by Constantine, a native of a vi near 
Samosata, who took the name of Silvanus. 
Other eminent leaders among them were 
Simeon, Sergius, Chrysocheir, and Baanes. 
They became very numerous in Armenia, 
and, being persecuted by the imperial 
officers, rose in revolt; nor was their 
subjugation entirely effected till the 
tenth century. For their later history 
see the article Butearians. (Wetzer 
and Welte, art. by Kerker; Photius, 
“Contra Manichwos;” Petrus Siculus, 
Hist. Manich. in “ Bibl. Patrum,” vol. xvi.) 

PAULISTS. The Institute of the 
Missionary Priests of St. Paul the Apostle 
was founded in New York by the Rev. 
I. T. Hecker and several associates in the 
year 1858. Its members are in 
ordinary parochial work, in giving missions, 
in the education of their scholastics, and 
in literary labour. The monthly magazine, 
the “Catholic World,” is under their 
direction, and they have published several 
volumes of sermons as well as other works 
on different topics connected with the 
Catholic religion. 

Pax. The Kiss or Peace in the Mass 
has been described under that heading. 
The Pax here intended is that which was 
given to the people to kiss at Mass. It was 
introduced in England about the middle 
of the thirteenth century, and widely 
used. It is called “ osculatorium (Syn. 
Constit. of York, 1250 and 1252) ; “ oacu- 
latorium pacis” (Statutes of Canterbury, 
about 1281); “asser ad pacem” (Council 
of Oxford, in 1287); ‘tabula 
(Council of Merton, about 1300); “ mar- 
mor deosculandum (Synod of Bayeux, 
about the same date). It was adopted in 
France, Italy, Spain, and Germany. But 
the use was almost extinct in Le Brune 
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time, on account of the absurd contentions 
for precedency to which it gave rise; 
though it was presented in some cases to 
communicants, Ke. We have been refer- 
ring to the use at Mase. It is still used 
in communities, confraternities, &c., at 
times of ordinary prayer. (From Le 
Brun, Tom. II. part v. art. 7. See also 
Maskell, “ Ancient Lit.” p. 50.) 

PAX VOBIS is said by bishops after 
the Gloria in Excelsis.“ If the“ Gloria” 
be not said, then the bishop's salutation is 
the same as the priest’s—viz. “ Dominus 
vobiscum.” The fact that Pax vobis” 
was our Lord’s Easter greeting to the 
Apostles made it unsuitable for penitential 
days. (Benedict XIV. “ De Miss.”) 

PECTORAL CROSS. A small cross 
of precious metal worn on the breast by 
bishops and abbots as a mark of their office, 
and sometimes also by canons, &c., who 
have obtained the privilege from Rome 
(Deer. S. C. R. 17 Sept. 1828). Innocent ITI. 
is the first author who clearly mentions 
the pectoral cross as one of the episcopal 
insignia. (Gavant. P. I. tit. 2.) 

PECULIUM CLERICI. The pro- 
perty of ete ran ecclesiastic can heds 
possession is divided into pies m 
ciale, or ecclesiasticum, and peculium pee 
montale, or -patrimonsale, The former 
consists (1) of the annual profits of his 
benefice or benefices; (2) of the dues 
which he receives in the discharge of his 
clerical functions. The latter consists (1) 
of property which has come to him by 
inheritance, donation, or bequest; (2) of 
that which he has acquired for himself— 
e.g. by writing. Over property of the 
former class he has no power of testa- 
mentary disposition; that of the latter 
class he can freely dispose of. 

PELAGIANISM was an extreme 
reaction from the Gnostic and Manichean 
doctrine that men were necessarily deter- 
mined to good or evil. According to 
Pelagius (1) Adam’s sin injured himself 
only, so that his posterity are born inno- 
cent. Infants were baptised that they 
might be united to Christ and enter the 
kingdom of heaven; not that they might 
be purged from original sin (Concil. 
Carthag. anno 411, can. 2, 3). (2) It 
was possible to live altogether without 
sin (“hominem posse esse sine peccato,” 
Pelag. apud August.“ De Gratia Christi,” 
cap. iv.). (3) Grace, as Catholics under- 
stand the term, was not necessary or even 
possible. Pelagius made grace consist 
simply in the gift of nature, and especially 
of free-will. When pressed by his adver- 
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saries, he admitted the need of exterior 
grace—viz. “law and teaching,” “ the 
example of Christ,” &c. Nay, some think 
he allowed that God, by interior grace, 
enlightened the understanding (August. 
op. cit. 7, 10, 40; Petav. “De Pelag. 
et Semi-Pelag. Heer.” cap. iv.) ! But the 
essence of his heresy remained, for he 
never granted that the will must be moved 
and aided by God’s grace before we can 
take one step towards life eternal; and 
even if Pelagius admitted the possibility 
of interior illumination of the understand- 
ing, he certainly did not hold such a grace 
to be necessary. 

Pelagius, who was a monk or ascete, 
and is said to have been born in Britain 
(Bretagne f), preached at Rome (400-410) 
with t applause. Here he was joined 
by Celestius, also a monk. Pelagius at- 
tacked the doctrine of original sin in his 
fourteen books on St. Pauls Epistles. 
They still exist, but with serious altera- 
tions in a Catholic sense, and are edited 
by Vallarsi in his edition of St. Jerome. 
His letter to Demetrius (anno 411), and 
his Libellus fidei ad Innocentium” (anno 
417) are also given there. St. Augustine 

“De Grat. Christi, Peccat. Orig. Nat. et 

rat.”) has preserved fragments of four 
books by Pelagius on“ Free-will.” The 
strife on original sin began at Rome in 
410. Celestius was condemned by a 
synod of Carthage, whither he had gone 
in 411. Pelagius next appears in Pales- 
tine, whither Orosius pursued him at the 
request of Augustine, who had already 
written three anti-Pelagian works—viz. 
De Spiritu et Littera,” ‘“‘ De Peccatorum 
Meritis et Remissione,” “ De Perfectione 
Justi Hominis.” Jerome also attacked 
Pelagius in an“ Epistle to Ctesiphon ” and 
a dialogue against the heresy in three 
books. A synod at Jerusalem in 415 
tried Pelagius, but came to no decision; 
another at Diospolis, late in the same 
year, acquitted him. St. Augustine at- 
tacked Pelagius 7 5 in his work “ De 
Gestis Pelagii.” Theodore of Mopsuestia 
defended him in a lost work (mpds rovs 
Aéyovras hucet ral pn yropn mraiew rovs 
avOpmnous); the Africans, again, con- 
demned the heresy in the Councils of 
Carthage and Mileve (416). Both ies 
had recourse to Pope Innocent, who de- 
clared the doctrine of Pelagius erroneous, 
but died before the case could be fully 
judged. Zosimus (417-18) was deceived 

ya profession of faith which Celestius 

1 We cannot see that the references given by 
Petavius prove this. 
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made, and declared both Celestius and 
Pelagius innocent. More condemnations 
of Pelagianism followed in the Cartha- 
ginian Councils of 417 and 418, and in 
the latter year Zosimus re-investigated 
the matter, anathematised Pelagius and 
Celestius, and notified this step in an 
“epistola tractoria to the bishops. 
Eighteen Italian bishops who refused to 
subscribe this epistle were deposed, among 
them the learned Julianus of Eclanum, 

inst whom St. Augustine wrote 
(“Contra Duas Epist. ad Bonifac.” anno 
420; “Contr. Julian.” lib. vi. anno 421; 
later still, the “Opus Imperfect. contr. 
secundam Julian. pons.”). Pelagius 
and Celestius now found an asylum with 
Nestorius of Constantinople, and along 
with him they were condemned in the 
Third General Oouncil—that of Ephesus— 


in 431. This result was due in great 
measure to the energy of Augustine and 
the efforts of Marius Mercator, a Western 


layman living at Constantinople. 
PENANCE, SACRAMENT OF. 
The Latin word peœnitentia (from 
punire in an archaic form pœnire) 
means sorrow or regret, and answers to 
the Greek nerdvota, change of mind or 
heart. As a theological term, penance is 
first the name of a virtue which inclines 
sinners to detest their sins because they 
are an offence sgan God. Then penance 
came to mean the outward acts by which 
sorrow for sin is shown, and the word was 
supposed by St. Augustine to come from 
“ pæna” and by others, e.g. Peter Lom- 
bard, from pænam tenere.” The Greek 
word! perdávora has wandered further 
still from its original sense, for in the 
Greek liturgies it means simply a prostra- 
tion. Thus in the office for ordination of 
deacons the rubric runs, The priest de- 
pe with the deacon and they make three 
ws (moodo: peravoias Tpeis) to the icon 
of the Lord Christ.” (See Morinus, “ De 
Poon.” lib. i. cap. 1.) In a. more restricted 
sense still, penance is used for the peni- 
tential discipline of the Church, or even 
for the third station of public penitents 
(so, eg., I. Concil. Tolet. canon 2), and 
again for the satisfaction which the priest 
imposes on the penitent before absolving 
him from his sins. Lastly, penance is a 


1 The Rabbinical term is nen, “turning,” 
“ conversion ”; and the Syrian Christians have 
the same word in the Syriac or Chaldee form— 
viz. laá? This word is the translation 


of merdvoia in the Peshito, and is still retained, 
eg., by the Marcnites (see Morinus, i. 7.). 
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sacrament of the new law instituted by 
Christ for the remission of sin committed 
after baptism. 

So understood, penance is defined as a 
“ sacrament instituted by Christ in the 
form of a judgment for the remission of 
sin done after baptism, this remission 
being effected by the absolution of the 
priest, joined to true supernatural sorrow, 
true p of amendment, and sincere 
confession on the part of the sinner.” The 
Oouncil of Trent (Sees. xiv.) defines that 
priests have real power to remit and retain 
sins, that persons are bound by the law of 
God to confess before the priest each and 
every mortal sin committed after baptism, 
so far as the memory can recall it, and 
also such circumstances as change the 
nature of these sins, and that the sacra- 
ment of penance is absolutely n 
for the forgiveness of post-baptismal ain. 
It is true that perfect surrow for sin which 
has offended so good a God, at once and 
without the addition of any external rite 
blots out the stain and restores the peace 
and love of God in the soul. “There is 
no condemnation to those who are in 
Christ Jesus, who walk not after the flesh, 
but after the spirit.” But this perfect 
sorrow involves in a well-instructed 
Catholic the intention of fulfilling Christ’s 
precept and receiving the sacrament of 

nance when 3 occurs. This 
implicit desire of confession and absolu- 
tion may exist in many Protestants who 
reject the Catholic doctrine on this point. 

ey desire the sacrament of penance in 
this sufficient sense, that they earnestly 
wish to fulfil Christ’s law, so far as th 
can learn what it is. In this sense the 
sacrament is necessary for the salvation 
of those who have fallen into mortal sin 
after baptism. They must receive it 
actually or by desire, this desire being 
either explicit or implicit. This point is 
of capital importance for the apprehension 
of Catholic doctrine. We in no way 
deny that God is ready to forgive the sins 
of non-Catholics who are in good faith and 
who turn to Him with loving sorrow. 
But the High Church doctrine that con- 
fession of mortal sin is not an absolute 
duty imposed by the law of Christ, or 
that absolution is a benefit which the 
penitent is not absolutely bound to seek, 
is in the sharpest antagonism to the 
Catholic faith as defined at Trent. The 
Council also teaches that satisfaction must 
be made for the temporal punishment 
which may be due even to pardoned sin, 
and that confession, contrition, absolution, 
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and satisfaction, are the four of 
penance. The minister, and the only 
possible minister of the sacrament is a 
priest with ordinary or delegated power 
to absolve. The form consists in the 
words, “I absolve thee from thy sins,” 
Ke. Mortal or venial sins (for it is of 
faith that venial sins may be confessed, 
though there is no obligation of doing so)! 
supply the place of matter. The Council 
of sins as the “quasi materia,” for 
though Thomists and many other theo- 
logians hold that sorrowful confession of 
sins is the proximate matter of the sacra- 
ment, Scotists maintain that absolution is 
both matter and form, and the Council 
abstained from interfering in this scho- 
lastic dispute. In the articles on Con- 
FESSION, ABSOLUTION, &c., many details 
relating to this sacrament have been 
iven, 80 that we may content ourselves 
ere with an elucidation of the main prin- 
ciples. 

1. Priests have received power from 
Ohrist to forgive sins in his name and 
according to his law—+.e. in the case 
of true repentance. God alone can 
remit sins, but He has been pleased to 
make the priest’s absolution the means by 
which his grace is conveyed. He said to 
his Apostles, “ Receive the Holy Ghost ; 
whosesoever sins ye remit, they are re- 
mitted (i. e. become remitted) unto them, 
and whosesoever sins ye retain, they have 
been retained ” (i. e. continue to be retained 
before God, John xxi. 28). This wonder- 
ful power must have been intended for the 
successors of the Apostles, as well as for 
the Apostles themselves, for it is incredible 
that this means of on was conferred 
only for a short period of the Church’s 
life. While sin lasted, the stream of 
grace and mercy must continue to flow. 
History proves the correctness of this in- 
ference, for in all ages the power of abso- 
lution has been used and recognised. 
Thus Cyprian urges the sinner to repent 
“ while confession may be made, while 
satisfaction and remission through the 
bishops (sacerdotes) are accepted before 
God.” (“ De Laps.” 29; the remission 
included, no doubt, absolution from cen- 
sures.) In this, says St. Chrysostom 
(“ De Sacerdot.” iii. 5 6), the priests of 
the Gospel excel those of the Jewish 
Church, that, whereas Jewish priests 
could merely declare a man clean of 


1 Morinus (lib. ii. cap. 8) believes he has 
proved that the confession of venial sins was 
common in the Church during the lifetime of 
Tertullian. 
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leprosy, the Christian priests “have re- 
ceived power,” not with regard to the 
leprosy of the body, but “the impurity of 


the soul,” a power which consists not in 
declari t the uncleanness is re- 
moved but in actually “removing it 


entirely (aradAdrrew rare F ABO 
efovciav). He proves this sacerdotal 
power by an express ap to the words 
in St. John, Whose sins ye remit,” &c. 
So again the author of an ancient homily, 
printed among the works of St. Athanasius 
(Migne, “ Patrol.” iv. p. 183. The Bene- 
dictines place it among the dubia, but say 
it is found “in ancient MSS.”), says, 
“If thy bonds are not loosed, entrust 
thyself to the disciples of Jesus. Those 
are to be found who can loose us, having 
received this power from the Saviour” 
(€£ovciay ravrnv eiAnddres rapa roù 
Zwripos), “whose sins ye remit,” &c. 
Morinus (lib. viii. cap. 1) quotes from 
0 


Leo, Ep. 91,“ Ad Theodor.“: Very useful 
and nec is it that the guilt of sin 
should be loosed before the day by 


the Judgment of the priest.” Augustine, 
Ep. 180, “ Ad Honorat.” (apud Morin. 
thidem), urges the clergy not to flee in 
persecution, because their presence will be 
urgently required for “ the administration 
(confecttonem) of the sacraments.” If 
the ministers are wanting, what ruin will 
come on those who de this life un- 
regenerate [s.e. unbaptised] or bound, 
i. e. unabsolved]!” e value of these 
testimonies lies partly in the fact that 
they do not argue for the priestly power 
of absolution, but assume it, y in 
their connection with the strong utterances 
of Scripture on the one hand, the peni- 
tential discipline of the Church on the 
other. It must bave required a strong 
belief in the power of absolution to make 
men undergo long years of rigorous 
penance in order to obtain it. It may be 
well here to answer two objections. 
Morinus (lib. viii. 8, 10, 11) has shown, 
and indeed demonstrated, that down to 
the twelfth century absolution was always 
even among the Latins in a 5 
orm. And it is evident from Goar and 
Renaudot (in the “ Perpétuité de la Foi ”) 
that the Greeks, the Jacobites, and Nes- 
torians still preserve this precatory form. 
This, however, cannot fairly be all 

against our belief, that the priest exercises 
judgment in the sacrament of penance, 
and does really bind or loose. No one 
will deny that the bishop in absolving an 
excommunicate person and restoring him 
to Church communion exercised judicial 
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power and authoritatively remitted eccle- 
siastical censures. Yet here, too, as well 
as in sacramental absolution, the form was 
5 even as late as the time of 

urchard, bishop of Worms, who lived at 
the close of the tenth century. (See the 
quotation in Chardon, Hist. des Sacr.” 
tom. iv. §§ 4, 7.) Further, it may be said, 
that absolution was sometimes given by a 
deacon, and Cyprian (Ep. xviii.), writing 
in the summer of 250, does certainly re- 


quire the lapsed in danger of death to 
make confession om esis) and re- 
ceive imposition of hands from à deacon, 


if a presbyter cannot be found. But it is 
clear that he is speaking of absolution 
from censures, and indulgence granted 
through the intercession of the martyrs, 
and the distinctions already made in the 
article on ABSOLUTION are sufficient to 
meet this difficulty.’ 

2. Absolution is invalid unless given 
by a priest with ordinary or delegated 
jurisdiction over the penitent. This 
follows from the fact,’attested by Scripture, 
that the pa in penance exercises judg- 
ment. magistrate cannot bind or loose 
a man . theft, unless the law 
subjects that man to his authority, or 
unless he has received special power from 
the Crown totry the case. The tribunals 
of the Church are not less carefully regu- 
lated than those of the State, since God 
isa God of order and not of confusion. 
The fundamental power to absolve is given 
at ordination, but its exercise depends 
absolutely on ecclesiastical authority. In 
earliest times absolution was given by the 
bishop alone, or by the bishop in union 
with the presbyters. After the rise of 
the Novatian heresy, the office of peni- 
tentiary priest was instituted. Later, 
parishes were established first in the large 
towns and then in the country, and from 
that time the accepted principle approved 
by the Fourth Lateran Council was, that 
parishioners were bound to confess to their 
own priest or to another priest with his 
permission. Chardon reports a case from 
the twelfth century in which St. Ailert, 
monk of the abbey of Crespin in Hainaut, 
received power from Paschal II. and 
Innocent II. to hear the confessions of all 

1 It is plain, however, from many decrees of 
synods, that deacons did hear confessions in 
cases of necessity, though, of course, they had 
no power to absolve. This practice lasted till 
late in the middle ages. Many also confeased 
to laymen at the hour of death, if a cleric was 
not to be found, and great scholastic doctors re- 


commended this act of humiliation (Chardon, 
t. ii. § 7, ch. 2). 
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who came to him. In 1227, Gregory IX. 
gave the Dominicans authority to hear 
confessions everywhere, and the same 
panoga, which led to bitter opposition, 
asting for centuries, on the part of the 
seculars, were extended to the other 
mendicant friars and confirmed by man 
Po They were limited by the Council 
of Trent, as has been shown in the articles 
on ABSOLUTION and CONFESSION. (See 
Chardon, tom. iii. 5 8, ch. 2.) In all these 
disputes, the principle that absolution 
could only be given hg priest with juris- 
diction was fully acknowledged, for the 
mendicants had of course jurisdiction, 
though it was extraordinary—+.e. not 
attached to their office but directly con- 
ferred by the Pope. The Orientals also 
regard sheclution as a judicial act, and do 
not dream that it can be given by any 
priest. Confession, according to an Ori- 
ental document, probably Coptic (cited 
by Denzinger, “ Rit. Orient.” tom. i. p. 
100), “ cannot be made save to a priest, 
whether secular or religious, &c., who 
must have received this authority from 
the Patriarch or from his own bishop, 
with the consent of the clergy and chiefs of 
the people.” 

8. The necessity of confessing all 
mortal sins after ‘le A a follows 
from the very nature of the absolving 
power. Christ gave his Apostles au- 
thority to bind and loose, but they can- 
not exercise this discretion till the sins, as 
they are in the conscience of the penitent, 
have been submitted to 1 
It is only in the case of mortal sins that 
this necessity arises, though, as a rule, it 
is expedient to confess venial sins li 
wise, for venial sin does not bind the soul 
over to evil and destroy the of God 
within it, or exclude absolutely from the 
kingdom of heaven, so that here there can 
be no strict necessity for absolution. It is 
needless to prove that certain mortal sins 
of a very aggravated character had to be 
conf in the primitive Church, for this 
no instructed person will deny, and the 
writer of the article on Penitence in the 
“ Dictionary of Christian Antiquities,” 
edited by Smith and Cheetham, admits 
that this confession of the three mortalia 
ergy ” was omen even if the sin 

been secret. Possibly St. James may 
be alluding to the public confession when 
he rele 5 our sins . to 
another; for, as Döllinger (“ First 
of the Church, p. 325) points ou ike 
confesion is mentioned in immediate 
connection with extreme unction. “‘Con- 
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feas to one another’ refera to the priests 
called in to anoint the sick man and to 
pray for him, and to whom he is to 
confess his sins.” Whatever may be 
thought of this interpretation, we have 
early evidence that confession much more 
extensive than that of the three great 
mortal sins (viz. murder, idolatry, and 
adultery) was known to the early Church. 
Origen (Hom. in Ps. xxxvii. n. 6) thus 
exhorts the sinner: “ Look round diligently 
for one to whom you should confess your 
sins.” He is to find a physician “ learned 
and merciful” who will judge if his sick- 
ness is of such 8 nature that “it ought to 
be exposed in the meeting of the whole 
ehizak and again (Hom. in Luc. xvii.), 
“if we reveal our sins not only to God 
but also to those who can heal our sins 
and wounds, our sins will be blotted out 
by Him who says, ‘ Behold, I will blot out 
like a cloud, ” &c. Basil's words are ex- 
press. It is necessary to confess our 
sins to those who are entrusted with 
the di tion of the mysteries of 
God” (dvayxaioy Tois memurrevpévots THY 
oixovopiay r pvotnpiory rod Oeov ra 
aͤuaprijuara éfopodoyeicba. Reg. Brev. 
Tract. Respons. in Interr.” 288). Further, 
what followed on the cessation of public 
1 8 is well worth consideration. 

is, in the case of secret sins, came to 
an end in the Church of Constantinople 
soon after the abolition of the presbyter 
el tis peravoias, or penitentiary, at the 
close of the fourth veges & It came to 
an end because it was of human institu- 
tion. But sacramental confession, being 
of divine origin, lasted when the peni- 
tential discipline had been changed, and 
continues to this day among the Greeks 
and Oriental sects.! So again „in a 
letter to the Bishops of Campania (Ep. 
elxviii., ed. Ballerini), desired the abroga- 
tion of public penance because of its 
deterrent effect, and because it was not of 
Apostolic institution; but he adds, 
“since it is enough that the guilt of 
consciences should be manifested to the 
priests alone by secret confession.” An 
opinion, however, did prevail to some 
extent in the middle ages, even among 
Catholics, that confession to God alone 
sufficed. The Council of Châlons in 813 
(canon 33) says: “Some assert that we 
should confess our sins to God alone, but 
some think (percensent) that they should 


1 Exception, however, must be made of the 
Copts and Ethiopians, with whom confession 
seems to have died out in the middle ages. 
(Chardon, tom. ii. § 2, ch. 5.) 
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be confessed to the priests, each of which 
9 8 is followed not without great 

it in Holy Church .... Confession 
made to God purges sins, but that made 
to the priest teaches how they are to be 
purged.” This former opinion is also 
mentioned without reprobation by Peter 
Lombard (“ In Sentent. Lib. IV.” dist. 
17). St. Thomas, in his commentary on 
the Sentences, says that what had once 
been a mere opinion was, in his time, on 
account of the decision of the Church, 
under Innocent III., to be accounted 
heresy, and (“ Suppl.“ qu. vi. a. 8) he main- 
tains that the necessity of confessing 
mortal sins after baptism exists by divine, 
and not merely by church, law. 

4. We say nothing here of the sorrow 
for sin and purpose of amendment requi- 
site in the sacrament, referring the reader 
for an explanation of this point to the 
article on CONTRITION, and we pass to 
satisfaction, which is the fourth and last 
part of penance. It is defined by Billu- 
art (“ Poon.” diss. ix. 1) as “a payment 
of the temporal punishment due to sin 
through works which are good and penal 
and are ee by the confessor.” 

“ Catholics,” says Bossuet (“ Expos. 
de la Foi Cath.” viii.), “teach unanimously — 
that only Jesus Christ, who is both G 
and man, was capable, through the infinite 
dignity of his n, of offering to God 
sufficient satisfaction for our sins. But, 
having satisfied superabundantly, He was 
able to apply this satisfaction in two ways, 
either by granting entire remission with- 
out letting any penalty remain, or, on 
the other hand, by commuting a greater 
into a lesser penalty—t.e. eternal into 
temporal punishment. As that former 
fashion is more complete and in better 
harmony with his goodness, He employs 
it in baptism; but we believe that He 
employs the second way in the case of 
those who fall back into sin after baptism, 
being, as it were, constrained to do so b 
the ingratitude of those who have abuse 
his first gifts so that they have to suffer 
some punishment, although the eternal 
one is remitted. From this we must not 
infer that Jesus Christ has failed to make 
entire satisfaction for us; but, on the 
contrary, that, having acquired an absolute 
ngut over us by the infinite price He has 
offered for our salvation, He grants us 
pardon on the conditions, under the laws, 
and with the reserves which seem good to 
Him.” He proceeds to argue that Pro- 
testants, who allege that Christ could not 
have satisfied fully for actual sin, if He 
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left us subject to temporal punishment, 
might as well say that Ohrist has not 
satisfied for original sin because He has 
left us subject to death and to other infirmi- 
ties of the soul and body which are 
55 of the Fall. Similarly, we 
should not marvel that He who showed 
Himself so merciful to us in baptism 
should display greater severity when once 
we have broken our holy promises. It is 
just, nay, it is for our own good, that He, 
when He remits [the guilt of] sin along 
with the eternal punishment, should exact 
some temporal punishment from us in 
order to bind us to duty.” 

seal i proves that God inflicts 
temporal punishment for pardoned sin, 
for Nathan said to David after he had 
acknowledged his double crime, “The 
Lord also has caused thy sin to pass 
away; thou shalt not die. Only because 
thou hast so made the enemies of the 
Lord to blaspheme through this matter, 
even the son that is born to thee shall 
surely die,” (2 Reg. or Sam. xii. 14), 
Dan. iv. 27 (20 Heb. LXX and Vulg. 
“ Authorised,” iv. 27) is the classical 
passage for the doctrine that man has the 
power of ing satisfaction for sin by 
good works. Therefore, O king, let my 
counsel please thee, and redeem thy sins 
by justice, and thy perversities by show- 
ing kindnese to the poor.” Here, as in all 
other articles on dogma, we have given a 
literal translation from the original, and 
our version of this text is justified, while 


that of the“ Authorised Version (“ break | p 


off”) is excluded, both by the laws of the 


language and by the judgment of the 
best Protestant and J as scholars. We 


append our reasons in a note.! The 


1 The words occur in the Chaldee portion of 
Daniel, and the main question is, does the 
Chaldee word pp mean “redeem ” or “ break 


* 
off’? It can only mean “redeem.” (1) The 
word is found once only in that small portion of 
the Bible which is written in Chaldee, but it is 
of very frequent occurrence in the Chaldee 
literature. It is used by Onkelos (Exod. xxi. 
8) of “redeeming” a slave; a “field” (Lev. 
xxv. 25); in the other Targums for the redemp- 
tion of the soul who hast redeemed my soul 
from every affliction” (2 Sam. iv. 9). Levy, 
in his Chaldee Dictionary, gives numerous in- 
stances of the use of the verb in Peal from the 
Tar In all, except one, it must mean 
“ to buy back,” “redeem,” &c.; it never once 
bears the sense given it in the Protestant 
version. (2) Syriac, which is scarcely a dis- 
tinct language from Chaldee, has the same 
word, O, 2. It occurs pretty often in the 


Peshito version of the N.T., and “ redemit ” is 
the first rendering given by Schaaf in his 
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penitential discipline of the early Church 
witnesses to the belief that satisfaction 


by penitential works is in 
itself, and is required it the 
sacrament of penance. Nor did the early 


5 consider satisfaction merely as 
means of deepening repentance, repairing 
scandal, and awakeni 5 salutary sorrow. 
ian (“De Laps.” 35, 36) exhorts 
the la “ to be forward in good works 
by which sins are purged, to give frequent 
by which souls are freed from death,” 
“to induce the Lord to pardon sin by 
rseverance in good works.” Calvin 
bins lf acknowledges that all Christian 
antiquity admitted the necessity of peni- 
tential satisfaction. “ I am little moved,” 
he writes, “by passages which every- 
where occur in the writings of the 
ancients concerning satisfaction. I see 
that some of them, I will say frankly 
nearly all whose works are extant, went 
wrong in this matter, or spoke too 
severely and harshly.” (“ Instit.” iii. cap. 
4, § 38, quoted by Billuart.) 

It is to be noted, however, that satis- 
faction is in theological language an 
integral but not an essential part of the 
Sacrament. In other words, the priest, 
both as judge and physician of the soul, 
is bound to impose a nce; and the 
penitent, if it is reasonable, is bound to 
accept it. Even if the penance is un- 
reasonable, he must seek another penance 
and absolution from another priest. But 
whereas true supernatural sorrow with 
of amendment, absolution, and, 
according to the common opinion, some 
outward confession of sin by word or 


Syriac Lexicon. Thus it is used to render 
éppicaro (Coloss. i. 18), “ and redeemed us from 
the power of darkness.” Sometimes it means 
“to go away; never “ to break off.“ (8) The 
Vulgate rendering, redime,” is supported by 
the LXX aAvrpwoa: (4) It is adopted, sometimes 
even without a notice of the rendering given in 
the “ Authorised ” and Lutheran versions, by 
De Wette in his revision of Luther's Bible; by 
Ewald (Propheten, vol. iii. p. 866)—“ löse 
deine Stinden durch Gerechtigkeit ein” ; Hitzig 
(Comm. on Daniel, p. 67), who justly remarks 
that the rendering break off is contrary to 
the exegetical tradition, and has “no analogy 
to support it”; and by Gesenius. To these 
Protestant authorities we may add another, 
Bertheau, and the Rabbins, Eben Ezra and 
Saadia (cited by Hitzig), and a modern Jewish 
scholar, Fiirst, in his Hebrew and Chaldee Con- 
cordance and in his Dictionary. Were the pas- 
sage in Daniel Hebrew, the rendering “ break 
off” could be supported by a comparison of 
Gen. xxvii. 40; but it is Chaldee, and common 
sense requires us to interpret a Chaldee word 
by Chaldee, not Hebrew, usage. 


‘oe 
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sign, are always and in all circumstances 
necessary for the validity of the Sacra- 
ment, still, in the case, e.g., of a man in 
his agony, the priest may give absolution 
without re a a penance. (Billuart, 
Dias, ix. a. 2.) the ancient Church 
part at least of the penance was usually 
performed before absolution; at present 
the priest in most cases imposes the 
penance, and, if he judges that the peni- 
tent is well di , gives absolution. 
The difference is one of discipline and not 
of principle, for, with the exception given 
above, absolution is not given even now 
unless there is the resolution on the part 
of the sinner to perform the penance 
imposed upon him. 

Many Protestant objections to the 
sacrament of penance, as administered 
among us, arise from misunderstanding. 
Confession to the priest tends to deepen 
and not to replace shame and sorrow for 
the offence done to God. It protects the 
sinner against self-delusion—for no man is 
a good judge in his own cause—and the 
priest is able to insist upon the duty 
of restoring ill-gotten goods, reconcilia- 
tion with enemies, forgiveness of injuries, 
avoiding occasions of sins, retracting 
calumny, &c., in many cases when the 
sinner might be blinded by his own 
pessions or interests. At the same time 
the priest affords the best protection 
against despair or indiscreet zeal. There 
is little in the laborious work of the con- 
fessional to satisfy curiosity, for the priest 
learns nothing except the number and 
species of sins committed, and he is 
bound under the most sacred obligations 
to abstain from all uestions, 
5 from all such as might convey 

owledge of sins previously unknown to 
the penitent. He has to decide accord- 
ing to the principles of an elaborate 
casuistry which he has studied for years, 
and in which he has been examined by 
his superiors, before he enters the 
confessional. There is little room for 
tyranny on his part, for the faithful 
know well that they may have recourse 
to any approved confessor. Here, as 
elsewhere, holy things may be profaned. 
But the Church deprives a priest of the 
power to absolve an oe rigorously 
punishing any attempt todo so; and were 
a priest so miserable as to abuse the con- 
fessional for bad ends, then the person to 
whom he had spoken wrongly could not be 
absolved even by another priest till he or 
she had communicated the name of the 
criminous clerk to the bishop of the diocese. 
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Such cases are necessarily of very rare 
occurrence; for sin of this kind would in- 
volve almost inevitable ruin to the priest. 
Of all pastoral ministrations we firmly be- 
lieve there is none which involves a 
more self-denying devotion to a mono- 
tonous duty, none where the good effects 
are so plain and visible, and very few 
which are more seldom marred by human 
weakness and sin. 

(The work of Morinus is a storehouse 
of learning. Much historical information 
will be found in Chardon’s “ Hist. des 
Sacr.” The writer of this article only 
knows Denys de Ste. Marthe, Traité de 
la Confession,” Paris, 1685, by Chardon’s 
quotations.) 

PENITENTIAL DISCIPLINE 
AWD BOOKS. The right of punishing 
members for offences against its laws 
and depriving them altogether or for a 
time of its privileges, belongs to any well- 
constituted society. It was exercised by 
the Synagogue (Luc. xvi. 2; John vi. 2); 
Christ sanctioned the use of it in his 
Church (Matt. xviii. 15-17) ; and in 1 Cor. 
v. 1-5 we see St. Paul enforcing the 
penitential law of the Church against a 
notorious offender. Of course, this peni- 
tential discipline in the Christian Church, 
though analogous to the procedure of 
human societies, claims a higher origin 
5 is of a vie more 1 nature. 

power of inflieting spirit nalties 

has been put into the fonds of the Church 
by Christ Himself; it is exercised in his 
name; it may involve deprivation of the 
sacraments, which are the t appointed 
means of ; and, on the other hand, 
it is the object of penitential discipline, 
not only to preserve the holiness of the 
Church, but also to awaken wholesome 
fear and sorrow in the heart of the offender 
while there is yet time, “ that his soul may 
be saved in the day of the Lord.” Ob- 
viously, the Church must use this power 
in the way most likely at the time to 
benefit souls, and her penitential canons 
have varied much at different periods and 
in different places. Still, on the whole, 
it is AN to distinguish three. distinct 
riods in the history of penance — the 

t extending from the beginning of the 
Church to the rise of the Novatian heresy 
in the middle of the third century (Mori- 
nus, lib. iv.), the second reaching to about 
the year 700 after Christ (ib. lib. vi.), the 
third to the eleventh century (ib. lib. vii.). 
Of these periods, the first represents peni- 
tential discipline in its initial stage; the 
second, in its full development and vigour; 
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the third, in its decay. Most of what we 
have to say is taken from the great work 
of Morinus, “ De Disciplina in Adminis- 
tratione Sacramenti Posnitentie,” in the 
Venetian edition of 1702. 

First Pertod.—The sins for which 
public penance was inflicted, were the 
three “mortal crimes”! (crimina mor- 
talia, Cyprian, “ De Bono Patient.” c. 14) 
of idolatry, murder, and adultery, com- 
mitted after baptism. Tertullian adds 
“fraud” to the list of “ graver and fatal 
crimes which cannot be forgiven” (“ Pu- 
dic.” 19); but, generally speaking, it was 
only the various forms of the three great 
sins which reduced a man to the rank of 
a penitent. Tertullian (“ De Pæœnit.” c. 9) 
has left us a vivid picture of penance as 
he was accustomed to see it practised. 
He describes penance, which was generally 
known, even among the Latins, as ex- 
omologesis,” because it involved open con- 
fession of sins, as a “discipline by which 
& man was prostrated and humiliated.” 
He speaks of the penitents as lying on 
sackcloth and ashes, of the unwashed 
body, the feeding on bread and water, 
the see and prayer, the grovelling at 
the feet of the presbyters and others who 
had a name for sanctity, the groans and 
tears. As yet there was no formal division 
of penitents into grades, and penance, 
though severe, did not always last long. 
The Apostolic Constitutions (ii. 16), in 
a passage which may be fairly taken as a 
picture of the penitential discipline in the 
first period, orders a great sinner to be 
excluded altogether from the Church ; then 
the deacons are to admonish him and in- 
troduce him to the congregation; then 
penance is to be inflicted (or:Baoas avrév) 
“ in proportion to his sin, for two, three, 
five, or seven weeks,” at the end of which 
period the bishop is to receive him into 
communion, with imposition of hands (ib. 
18. xetpoernaas aùròv ča Aourdy elvai év 
T® mouvi), accompanied by the prayers 
of the faithful. Here we see the germs 
of the later and more formal system, 
though the penalty contemplated is slight. 
Cyprian (Ep. lvii.) announces his inten- 
tion of admitting to communion those 
who had fallen into idolatry in a former 
5 and had done penance since. 

is reason for this indulgence was that 
fresh persecution was at hand. 

But while penance was comparatively 
light, admission to it was often hard to 


1 We have used such expressions as mortal 
crimes,” “offences,” &c., to prevent confusion 
with “ mortal sin ” in the modern sense. 
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obtain. For in this early period penance 
was looked on rather as a grace shown to 
sinners than as a penalty which they had 
to bear. It was in the difficulty of being 
admitted to penance, not in the penance 
itself, that the severity of the early Church 
appears. For a brief period, even the 
Homan Church refused absolution utterly 
and altogether in the case of the three 
“ mortal crimes.” This absolution was 
granted till the middle of the second 
century (“ Pastor Herm.” Mandat. iv. 1), 
but it must have been withdrawn, pro- 
bably shortly after the “Shepherd” of 
Hermas was written (this is evident from 
the first chapter of Tertullian, De Pudic.” 
Compare also the words of Hermas, loc. cit., 
“Servis Dei pcenitentia una est, with 
Visio, ii. 2, where it is said that soon the 
opportunity of performing penance will 
expire). phyrinus (202-219) relaxed 
this severity in the case of adulterers 
(see the “ De Pudic.”), and his successor, 
Callixtus (219-222), admitted all sinners 
to communion after penance (“ Philo- 
sophum.” ix. 12), and this milder dis- 
8 became established. (See the 
„ Epistle of the Roman Clergy,” Cyprian, 
Ep. 30.) In Africa, too, the discipline 
had become milder, for Cyprian (Ep. lv. 
No. 21) mentions the opinion of bisho 
in his province that “ peace was not to 
granted to adulterers” as a thing of the 
past. The Spanish church continued to be 
more severe, for even after our period the 
Synod of Elvira, in 306, excluded great 
sinners from all ne of communion (see, 
e.g. canons 1, 6, 8). Moreover, in no 
part of the Church was communion given 
to those who had fallen a seeond time 
after baptism into mortal crime. It 
was Pope Siricius (Ep. 1, “ Ad Himer.” 
c. 5), towards the close of the fourth 
century, who insisted on a more indul- 
gent course. So, again, it was the ordi- 
nary practice to refuse communion to the 
dying, if they had been previously ex- 
communicated and had not done penance 
in health. We must remember, however, 
that sacramental absolution from guilt, 
canonical absolution from penitential 
discipline, censures, &c., and giving com- 
munion, are three distinct thi and 
the refusal of the first does not follow 
from that of the second or third. Hefele 
(“ Ooncil.” i. p. 155) and Frank (“ Buss- 
disciplin,” &c., 1867) believe that though 
canonical absolution and communion often 
were, sacramental absolution never was, 
refused to any sinner. 

Second Teriod.— After the rise of the 
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Novatian heresy, the penitential system 
was fully organised. The Nicene Council, 
can. 13, established the principle that 
communion was to be given in the hour 
of death to penitents, however great their 

revious crime. We have seen that Pope 
Birieius extended this lenity even to re- 
la penitents. St. Chrysostom, it is 
said (Socrates, H. E.“ vi. 21), received 
penitents again and again, however fre- 
quent their relapses, and the Third Council 
of Toledo, in 589, speaks in canon 11 of 
a lax practice which permitted men to 
sin as often as they P oasen and present 
themselves anew to the priest for recon- 
ciliation. (See Hefele’s note, Ooncil.” 
ii. p. 51.) 

On the other hand, the list of mortal 
offences ” was . We find traces 
of such increase in the list of sins which 
subjected to penance, in the canons 
ascribed to Gregory of Nyasa and Basil. 
“ Many Fathers,” says Morinus (lib. v. 
cap. v.), who wrote after Augustine's 
time, extended this [the necessity of pub- 
lic penance] to all crimes which the 
civil law punished with death, exile, or 
other grave corporal penalty”; and he 

roves this by many quotations—e.g. from 
opes Pelagius II. and Gregory I. Fur- 
ther, in the East certain grades of 
nance came to be recognised. The three 
igher grades are mentioned or alluded 
to in the canonical epistle of Gregory 
Thaumaturgus (can. 1, 8, 9, on the A 
in which the grade of ovordvres, or con- 
ststentes is alluded to but not mentioned 
by name, see the extract from the 
commentary of Zonaras in Routh, “ Rell. 
Sacr.” tom. iii. p. 279). The eleventh 
canon, which enumerates all four grades, 
is certainly spurious, and is much later 
than Gregory’s time. (See Routh, Loc. cit. 
p. 281.) Still, from the fourth century 
onwards, the Eastern Church divided 
itents into four classes. They are thus 
escribed in the eleventh canon of Gre- 
gory in words which are quite accurate, 
and were probably added as a gloss to 
the authentic canons. ‘ Weeping” (the 
mpooxAaiovres, or flentes, were the lowest 
clam) “ takes place outside the door of the 
church, where the sinner must stand and 
beg the prayers of the faithful as they go 
in. Hearing” (the dxpodpevor, or au- 
dientes, were the second class) “is per- 
formed within the gate in the porch, where 
the sinner must stand while the catechu- 
mens are present, and then go out. For, 
hearing the Scripture,” he says, and the 
instruction, let him be expelled, and not be 
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admitted to the prayer. Prostration (the 
state of the vromninrovres, substrati, the 
third class) “ requires the sinner to stand 
within the church door, and to go out 
with the catechumens.” (Before going, 
they prostrated themselves to receive the 
imposition of the bishop's hands with 
prayer, hence their name.) The consis- 
tentes (the last class—ovordvres, consis- 
tentes) stand together with the faithful, 
and do not go out with the catechumens. 
Last comes participation in the sacraments 
(da ire,” The two lower grades 
were little known in the West, and the 
Latin Fathers generally mean by “ peni- 
tents” the substrati, or vmorimrovres. A 
severe course of life—fasts, shaving of the 
head, wearing a peculiar dress, abstinence 
from the enjoyment, and even sometimes 
from the business of life, were the hard- 
ships which penitents (under which term 
we do not include the consistentes) had to 
undergo. The penance lasted long years— 
e.g. the Canons of Basil, which represent 
the discipline of the whole East, impose 
fifteen years of penance for 1 
for fornication. Many canons of Councils 
k of clerics as subjected to penance 
Ga Neocæs. can. 1; Llib. 76; I. Araus. 
4; I. Arel. 29); but sometimes the de- 
gradation of a cleric was considered equi- 
valent to the penance of a layman, and it 
was felt to be unfair that he should incur 
a double penalty for one crime. (So, 
e.g. Can. Apost. 25; and the letter of 
Pope Siricius to Himerius, “ Ponitentiam 
re cuiquam non conceditur clericorum.” 
ansi, “ Concil.” tom. iii. col. 660.) With 
regard to the sick and dying, the rule 
varied at different times and in different 
churches. Cyprian (Ep. lv. 23) laysdown 


the principle that t and notorious 
offenders, who had done no penance be- 
fore their sickness, “were to be excluded 


entirely (omnino prohtbendos) from the 
hope of communion and peace.” The 
Synod of Arles (anno $14), which repre- 
sented the whole of the Western Church, 
also debarred death-bed penitents from 
communion (can. 22); but the Council of 
Nicwa (can. 13) relaxed this stringent 
rule. Still less was communion refused 
to secret sinners who sought penance on 
their death-beds, or to such as were 
actually doing penance when sickness over- 
took them. After the organisation of the 
grades or stations of penance, a penitent 
who had received communion in dangerous 
sickness was usually sent back to do 

nance in case of recovery. Sometimes 
be returned to the grade in which he had 
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been before; sometimes he was placed 
among the consistentes. 

Third Period, from the Seventh till the 
Eleventh Century.—Before this time the 
laws of public penance had been altered 
very seriously in the East. The office of 
penitentiary had been abolished at the 
close of the fourth century at Constanti- 
nople (Socrates, “ H. E.” vii. 16 ; Sozomen 
“H. E.“ v. 19), and this led to the ces- 
sation of public confession and public 
penance for secret sins. The stations of 
penance are mentioned at the end of the 
seventh century in canon 87 of the Coun- 
cil in Trullo. But the Greek liturgies, 
except perhaps that of St. James and one 
used by the Abyssinians, contain no 
reference to the dismissal of penitents 
from the assembly of the faithful. About 
the beginning of the seventh century, as 
Morinus (lib. vii. 1) proves by citations 
from Bede, Egbert, Rabanus Maurus, &c., 
it was received as an axiom throughout 
the West that public penance was to be 
done only for public sins. 

It must not be su 
that the rigour of public penance had 
abated among the Latins. True, even 
ae penitents no longer received the 

aily imposition of the bishop’s hands, 
and they were no longer shut out from 
the very sight of the sacred mysteries. 
But all through this period a vast number 
of persons were to be seen in the churches 
“distinguished from [the rest of] the 
faithful by their dress, place [in the 
church], mourning, and 1015 manner of 
life“ (Morinus, vii. 2). Some of them 
witnessed Mass at a distance from a spot 
inside the church ; others took their place 
in a separate part of the church ; a third 
class mixed with the rest of the congre- 
gation, but were forbidden to communi- 
cate (ib. 7). The bishop prescribed 
this penance, and the civil law compelled 
the offender to undergo it. Very often a 
man was forced to appear as a public 
nitent, though for one reason or other 

e had not been condemned or even tried 
by the civil court. It was enough if the 
ecclesiastical authorities had juridical 
proof of his guilt. In the early part of 
this period, the beginning of Lent, the 
“caput jejunii,” as it was called, was 
looked on as the most fitting, though not 
the only time, for the solemn imposition 
of public penance (ib. vii. 19). Nor was 
pavats nance less severe. It differed 
m public penance only inasmuch as it 
could be imposed by a priest, whereas 
public penance was inflicted by the 


, however, 


“ Moral Theolo 
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bishop or a priest specially empowered 
by him, an ranh i the 9 
rites of public were omitted in private 
penance. The same long fasts and other 
austerities, the same long abstinence from 
communion, were the penalties of secret 
sin. Every priest who heard confession 
was bound to use a “ penitential book ”— 
t.e. a book which contained the penalties 
attached to particular sins by the canons, 
Popes, Fathers, or custom, along with 
the forms to be observed in confession, 
absolution, and the rest. The Roman 
Penitential, and those of Theodore, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and Bede, were 
those which had the highest repute in 
the West, but there were many others. 
These books were the guides of confessors . 
down to the thirteenth century. A 
glance at the “Summary of Penitentials ” 
given in Zaccaria’s essay prefixed to the 
” of St. Liguori will 
easily convince the reader of the severity 
which then prevailed. From the latter part 
of the tenth century flogging was added to 
the other penitential exercises, and at an 
earlier part of our period exile (mentioned 
in the Penitentials of Bede and in that 
known as the Roman) and perpetual 
retirement to a monastery were imposed 
as penances. 

Fourth Period, Twelfth and Thirteenth 
Centuries (Morinus, lib. x. cap. 16 seg).— 
During this period the rigour of penance 
was greatly relaxed; public penance, 
except in certain cases, especially in that 
of heresy, almost disappeared, and on 
the whole we may note a transition to 
modern practice. The following were the 
chief causes of the change :— 

(a) The Redemption of Sins.—Long 
before this time the practice had arisen 
of procuring exemption from canonical 
penance by giving alms, &c. This cus- 
tom, indeed, is mentioned and condemned 
by an English council held in 747, and it 
was generally recognised in the ninth 
century. But such redemptions were at 
first partial, and only allowed when aa 
of the penance had been done. i 
accorded with the spirit of the primitive 
Church, which remitted part of the 
penance to sinners who showed extra- 
ordinary sorrow and zeal. But from the 
end of the tenth or opening of the eleventh 
century penances due to sins were arith- 
metically computed—+t.e. if seven years 
of penance were assigned for committin 
a sin once, twenty-one years were reckon 
as the penalty due for committing it three 
times, and large alms, flagellation, reci- 
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tations of the Psalter, were accepted as 
redemption of penance. Thus St. Peter 
Damian tells the story of a man who by 
cruel flagellation and 5 recitations 
of the Psalter accomplished a hundred 
years of penance in six days. The arith- 
metical computation of penance had made 
its performance in the old way impossible. 

(8) Remissions of penance were freely 
5 for works of piety—e.g. contri- 

utions to aid in the building of churches, 
or even works of public utility, such as 
building bridges or the like. Asa rule, 
those indulgences were partial, but a 
complete remission of penance was often 
obtained by performing several good 
works. Maurice, who succeeded Peter 
Lombard in the see of Paris, built his 
great cathedral and four abbeys by means 
of indulgences. It is right to add that 
the Fourth Lateran Council protested 
against the reckless freedom with which 
these indulgences were given. 

(y) The Crusades did more than 
eagthing else to relax penitential rigour, 
and this, in the opinion of Fleury, was 
the most important effect they produced. 
As early as 1057 Pope Victor II. offered 
a general remission of penance to those 
Who took up arms against the Saracens 
of Africa, after they had spoiled the abbe 
of Monte Cassino. In 1095 Urban II. 
offered the same reward to those who 
joined in the crusade. Secret, as well as 
public, sinners availed themselves of the 
opportunity; and when for two hundred 
years penance had been remitted to vast 
multitudes who took part directly or in- 
directly in these wars, it became out of 
the question to think of restoring the 
ancient rigour. It is curious to observe 
that bearing arms was just one of the 
things which penitents in ancient times 
were strictly forbidden to do. But it was 
supposed that the prohibition only applied 
to war between Christians. 

(8) The Scholastics developed the 
opinion that absolution might be granted 
before the performance of penance, that 
the 851 penalties were arbitrary, or 
in any case might be remitted by the con- 
fessor, and not merely, as in former days, 
by the bishop. 

(e) A 5 1 who were 
constan i rom e to place, 
became chet favourite 1 9 8 8 0 and it 
was imposible for them to defer abso- 
lution and stay to watch the progress of 
the penitent. 

The Pontifical still contains an office 
for the expulsion of penitents from the 
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church by the bishop on Ash Wednesday. 
The penitents are to approach in peni- 
tential garb, bare feet, &c.; ashes are to be 
placed on their heads, and the doors of 
the church shut against them till Holy 
Thursday. Such public ignominy is to 
be inflicted only for enormous crimes, 
and by the authority of the bishop, peni- 
5 other official to whom the 
power been delegated. The Council 
of Trent, however (sess. xxiv. cap. 8), 
desires that public (but not solemn) 
penance be inflicted on public sinners, 
unless the bishop judge it to be inex- 
ient. St. Charles enforced this rule 

in his synods. But solemn or even: 
a penance is now scarcely known. 
till, in an English book published at 
Douay as late as 1743 with ecclesiastical 
approbation (“The Good Oonfessor,” &c., 
by Samuel Marley, D.D., p. 522 geg.), the 
imposition of public penance for public 
sin is strictly enjoined upon the con- 
fessor. It is s ted, e.g., that the 
penitent kneel at the church door during 
the chief Mass, with a light in his hands, 
and beg pardon of she congregation. 
Drunkenness is given as an example of 
a sin which should be expiated in this 
way. It is evident from the whole 
chapter that penances of this kind were 
still frequently imposed. (Morinus is 
the at authority on the subject. 
Chardon, “ Hist. des Sacr.” tom. iii. iv., 
gives a clear and useful summary of the 
facts. A much shorter but very inter- 
esting summary will be found in Fleury, 
Discours iv. and vi. The writer has 
also read the articles in Kraus, “ Real- 
Encycl,” and in Smith and Oheetham, 
but without finding much that had not 
already been given by Morinus. The 
work of Wasserschleben, “ Bussordnungen 
der abendländischen Kirche,” Halle, 1851, 
is only known to him from the references 
in Smith and Cheetham.) 

PENITENTIAL 

name given to seven psalms, which ex- 
ress sorrow for sin and desire of pardon. 
he psalms are 6, 31, 37, 50, 101, 129, 
142 (in the Latin numeration). Innocent 
III. ordered their recitation in Lent; 
Pius V. fixed the Fridays in Lent after 
lauds as the time at which they should 
be said, but they are not said on Good 
Friday or on a feast of nine lessons. There 
is no obligation of saying them in the 
private recitation of the Breviary, though 
those who do so may gain an indulgence 
of fifty days. The name and arrangement 
of the Penitential Psalms is very ancient, 
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Possidius tells us that St. Augustine, when 
dying, caused the itential psalms, 
which are few in Amber, to be fixed on 
the wall opposite his bed. Probably our 
„ are meant. Cassio- 
orus (d. 565) gives a mystical reason 
for the number seven—viz. that sin is 
remitted by baptism, martyrdom, alms, 
forgiving others, converting others, abun- 
dance of charity, and penance. They 
are also mentioned in the oldest Roman 
Ordines (Gavantus, tom. ii. § ix. cap. 4). 
The antiphon “Ne reminiscaris” from 
Tobias iu. 3, now attached to these 
in the Roman Breviary, seems to 
ve been added in the sixteenth century. 
(Maskell, ‘ Monumenta Rit.” vol. ili. 
p. 82.) 

PENSIONS. At the Council of 
Chalcedon, Maximus, who had a short 
time before been substituted for Domnus 
as bishop of Antioch, requested the 
sanction of the Fathers to his assigning 
a pension out of the revenues of the see 
sufficient for the support of Domnus. 
The legates of Pope Leo, the other patri- 
archs, the entire synod, and the imperial 
judges assented to the request in prin- 
ciple, leaving it to Maximus to arrange 
the details according to his judgment of 
what was necessary. 

Gregory the Great used to send clerks 
convicted of incontinence to various 
monasteries for penance, but required 
that the churches to which they belonged 
should supply them with adequate pen- 
sions, so that they should not be a burden 
on the monasteries. 

An ecclesiastical pension is not canoni- 
cal or permitted except under the follow- 
ing conditions: 1. The receiver must be 
an ecclesiastic, free from censure and 
irregularity; 2. The pension must be 
founded on a just cause; 3. He who 
creates the pension must have the faculty 
to do so, and such faculties are granted 
by the Pope, and may be, as some theo- 
logians think, by the bishops also; 4. The 
enjoyment of the pension ceases with the 
natural or civil death of the pensioner. 
(Thomassin, “ Vet. et Nova Eccl. Disc.” iii. 
2, 29-31; Moroni, Pensione Ecclest- 
astica.) 

PENTSBCOST.' The feast of Weeks 
(war 3m) was one of the three great 
feasts of the Jewish law. It was the 
feast of the in-gathered harvest, and 
the later Jews regarded it as a solemn 


1 For the derivation of the word Whitsun- 
day, see that article. 


PENTECOST 
commemoration of the Mosaic legislation 
in the third month (Exod. xix. 1); but 
there is no trace of such a view in the 
Bible or even in Josephus and Philo. It 
was kept on the fiftieth day after the 
first day of the Passover, Nisan 16, the 
second day of the Paschal feast, being 
reckoned as the first of the fifty days 
(Lev. xxiii. 15, 16; cf. Ew. “ Alther- 
thiim,” p. 399 seg.). Hence the Greek 
name rerrycoorij, originally an adjective 
with nuépa understood and then treated 
as an independent substantive (ev r 
mevrnxooTn éopr j eoTw dyia énra 
€B8ouaswv, Tob. ii. 1. There is nothing 
answering to this in the Chaldee or 
Hebrew versions as given by Neubauer, or 
in the Vulgate ; but Sabatier’s “ Itala ” has 
“in Pentecosten festo nostro qui est 
sanctus a septem annis ”). To Christians 
the day became specially sacred, for on it 
at the third hour (s.e. about nine o'clock) 
the Holy Ghost descended miracu- 
lously on the Apostles. The ancient 
tradition that this Pentecost fell on a 
Sunday is confirmed by John xviii. 28, 
for if the Friday on which Christ died 
was the eve of the Passover, i. e. Nisan 14, 
then the 16th, the first of the fifty days, 
and the fiftieth day itself must both have 
been Sundays. 

Pentecost was kept as a Christian 
festival from very early times. The word 
was used both for Whitsunday and for 
the whole period of fiſty days after 
Easter. Irenæus in a lost work on the 
Pasch is said to have mentioned the 
custom of praying erect during this season 
(see the work falsely attributed to 
Justin Martyr, “ Quest. et Respons.” 115, 
tom. iii. P. 2, p. 180, in Otto’s edition); 
and Origen, the “ Apostolic Constitu- 
tions” (v. 20), as well as the Council of 
Elvira (anno 806, can. 43), speak of the 
feast on the day itself. There was no 
fasting during the whole period, for even 
the fast on the vigil was not known in 
the early Church ; indeed, Quesnel thinks 
the custom in the Roman Ohurch is not 
older than the twelfth century, though 
Meratus and Benedict XIV. (“ De Festis,” 
515) believe its introduction must be 
placed much earlier. The Vigil of Pente- 
cost was one of the two days on which 
solemn baptism was conferred, and hence 
the Missal. still gives a form for the bless- 
ing of the font on that day. Benedict 
XIV. also mentions as customs which pre- 
vailed in some places, the blessing of the 
candle, for which a form is given by 
Martene (“ De Antiq. Ecclesiæ Rit.”), 
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the blowing of trumpets at the Veni, 
Sancte Spiritus, in the Mass of Whitsun- 
day, the discharge of fire from the roof, the 
letting doves loose in the church, and the 
scattering of roses. The Sundays which 
follow till Advent are dated from Pente- 
cost in the Roman Calendar. 

PERSECUTIONS (during the first 
six centuries). An exhaustive essay, 
“ Christenverfolgungen,” &c. on this su 
ject has lately appeared in the “ Real- 

ncyklopädie of Ohristian Antiquities,” 
edited by Dr. Kraus. The limite of the 

resent work permit us only to give a 
brief general outline of the principal 
facts. 

During the first century Christiani 
was to a great extent confounded wit 
Judaism in the eyes of the Roman 
officials, and since the latter was a 
religio licita, the former shared the same 
privilege. The persecutions under Nero 
and Domitian were local and occasional ; 
no systematic design of extirpating Chris- 
tianity dictated them. Gradually, 
partly because the Jews took pains to 
sever their cause from that of the Ohris- 
tians, partly because, in proportion as 
Christianity was better understood, the 
universality of its claim on human thought 
and conduct, and its essential incompati- 
bility with pagan ideas, came out into 
stronger relief, the antagonism grew 
sharper, and the purpose of repression 
more settled. Charges, various in their 
nature, were brought against the Chris- 
tians; they were treasonable men (majes- 
tatis rei) who denied to the emperors a 
portion of their attributes and dignity ; 
they were atheists, who so far from 
honouring the gods of the empire declared 
that they were devils; they were dealers 
in magic; lastly, they practised a foreign 
and unlawful religion (religio peregrina 
illicita). Poss by such conceptions, 
a high Roman official, especially if he were 
a man of arbitrary or brutal character, 
or if Christians were indiscreet, could not 
lack pretext in abundance for persecution, 
aren bebor any general edict of proscrip- 
tion had ap The rescript of Tra- 
jan (98-117) directed the policy of the 

overnment for ahundred years. “Search,” 
e said, “ is not to be made for Christians; 
if they are arrested and accused before the 
tribunals, then if any one of them denies 
that he is a Christian, and proves it by 
offering sacrifice to our gods, he is to be 
pardoned.” The implication was, of 
course, that those who avowed their 
Christianity and refused to sacrifice were 
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to be executed, as the adherents of an 
unlawful religion. All through the 
second century, the popular sentiment, 
whenever a Ohristian was put on his trial, 
raged against the accused ; the mob, still 
for the most part pagan, believed every 
wild and monstrous calumny that was 
afloat against the sect. “If the Tiber 
overflows,” says Tertullian, “if the Nile 
does not overflow, if there is a drought, 
an earthquake, a scarcity, or a pestilence, 
straightway the people cry, The Chris- 
tians to the lions.“ This popular aver- 
sion is noticed in the reports of the perse- 
cution in Asia Minor, in which St. Poly- 
carp suffered (probably about 155, under 
Antoninus Pius), and of the terrible 
slaughter of Ohristians at Lyons and 
Vienne under Marcus Aurelius. In 202 
Severus issued a formal edict forbidding 
conversions either to the Jewish or the 
Christian religion under heavy penalties. 
The persecution which ensued lasted ten 
or eleven years; but from about 212 to 
the reign of Decius (249-251) was a time 
of comparative peace, and Christians 
multiplied in every direction. Even upon 
the pone population an impression was 
by this time made; and the attitude of the 
mob, in the persecutions of Christians 
which happened after the middle of the 
third century, was at first apathetic, then 
respectful, finally even compassionate. 
Under Decius, who was an enthusiast for 
the ancient glories of the republic and 
empire, the 3 general persecu- 
tions began, which aimed at stamping out 
Christianity altogether. Fabian, the 
bishop of Rome, and St. Agatha in Sicily, 
were among the victims of the Decian 
storm. Fortunately it was short; but 
when it had over, the number of 
the lapsi, or those who in various degrees 
had given way under the pressure, was 
found to be very great. Under Gallus 
there was peace, but Valerian (257) re- 
newed the persecution. The martyrdoms 
of St. Lawrence, St. Cyprian, and St. 
Fructuosus of Tarragona, date from about 
this time. Again, from 260 (in which 
year an edict of Gallienus declared Chris- 
tianity to be a 177 55 religion), to 300, the 
government left the Christians undisturbed 
except for a few months (270) under 
Aurelian. In 303, the terrible persecu- 
tion of Diocletian was ushered in by the 
destruction of the great church at Nico- 
media. On the next day appeared an 
edict, ordering that all buildings used for 
religious worship by the Christians should 
be destroyed, and that their sacred books 
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should be given up to the authorities and 
burnt. hristians themselves were de- 
clared to be outlawed and civilly dead; 
they were to have no remedy in the 
courts against those who did them wrong ; 
and they were to be subject, in every rank, 
to torture. A second edict ordered that 
all bishops and priests should be im- 
prisoned; a third, that such prisoners 
should be compelled by every possible 
means to offer sacrifice to the gods. The 
extreme violence of this persecution did 
not last beyond two years; but in that 
time the blood of martyrs flowed abund- 
antly in Palestine, Italy, Gaul, Spain, and 
Britain. A detailed account of the suffer- 
ings of the Christians in Palestine may 


be read in the Ecclesiastical History of 


Eusebius. For some years after the abdi- 
cation of Diocletian (305) civil war deso- 


lated the empire; but, after the fall of 


nstantine and Licinius, 
about the beginning of 313, pavers the 
famous edict of Milan, by which complete 
toleration was given to the Christians, and 


Maxentius, 


Christianity was placed on a footing of 


perfect equality with what had been till 
now the State religion. This edict was 
published some months later at Nico- 
media, so that both in East and West the 
peried of martyrdom was closed. 

The persecution of Julian (361-3)— 
although martyrdoms were not wanting, 
e.g. those of SS. John and Paul—consisted 
rather in a studied exclusion of Christians 
from the favour of the Court and govern- 


ment, together with a prohibition of 


teaching rhetoric, literature, and philo- 
sophy, than in actual measures of coer- 
cion. 

For a notice of the prolonged persecu- 
tion of the Christians in Persia under the 
Sassanides, see Missions (fourth cen- 
tury). 
The cruel persecution of the Catholics 
in Africa by their Vandal conquerors, 
under Geiseric (Genseric), Hunneric, and 
his successors (439-523), was motived 
partly by the hatred and contempt which 
these Teutons bore to all of Roman blood 
or nurture, partly by the inevitable 
antagonism between the Arian heresy 
which they professed and the Oatholic 
creed, and partly by the policy of humbling 
and weakening those whom they could 
not hope to attach sincerely to their 


government. f 
The persecutions of the Spanish 
Catholics by the Arian Visigothic kings 


Euric and Leovigild, in the fifth and sixth 
centuries, were of no great intensity. 


PETER’S CHAINS 


PERSON. (See TRINITY.) 
PETER'S CHAINS, FEAST OF. 
From the beginning of the seventh cen- 
tury, and how long before that it is im- 
sible to determine, the festival of St. 
eter ad Vincula was celebrated at 
Rome on A 1. The Greeks keep 


the corresponding feast on Jan 16; 
the Armenians on January 22. e of 
the lessons in the Roman Breviary for the 
day relates that the Empress Eudocia, 


wife of Theodosius the Younger, having 
obtained during a visit to Jerusalem the 
chains with which the Apostle had been 
bound by Herod’s order, and from which 
he was miraculously set free (Acts xii.), 
brought them to Constantinople (439), 
and having deposited one of them in the 
church of St. Peter in that city, sent the 
other to Rome as a present to her daughter 
Eudoxia, who married Valentinian 
III. Papebroch the Bollandist, who has 
a long dissertation on St. Peters chains, 
under date June 29, and Baronius (a. 439), 
are both inclined to accept this story. 
There seems nomeans of ring the date 
at which it first found its way into the 
Breviary. 

But, besides these Palestinian chains, 
a very early tradition knew of other 
chains borne by St. Peter, those, namely, 
with which he was bound in the Mamer- 
tine prison at Rome during the Neronian | 
persecution. The Acts of Pope Alex- 
ander, bishop of Rome, between 121 and 
132, are believed by Papebroch to be gen- 
uine, and to have been compiled before 
250. = PEE mie a oran St. E 
is en of as having sought and found 
the: chains of St. Peter, which she gave 
in charge to Theodora, sister of Hermes, 
the Preefectus Urbis. These must have 
been the Neronian chains, for neither 
tradition nor probability mits the 
supposition of a transfer of the Pales- 
oe chains to Rome at that remote 

ate. 

In a sermon “ De Vinculis,” attributed 
to Beda, it is said that this Pope Alexander 
instituted a feast on August l in honour 
of St. Peter, and built the church called 
ad Vincula, in which his chains were 
wont to be kissed by a devout people. 
Filings of the chains of St. Peter were 
from a very early period enclosed by Popes 
in rings or keys, and sent to friends or 


<orrespondents to whom it was desired to 


show special favour. To this practice, in 
the opinion of Papebroch, St. Augustine 
refers when he says that, “deservedly, 
through all the churches of Christ, the 
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iron of those penal chains is esteemed 
more precious than gold.“ 

No Greek writer speaks of the re- 
moval of one of the chains to Rome, nor 
mentions Eudocia in connection with 
them. There is, however, a Greek ora- 
tion, extant in MS. in several Italian 
libraries, on St. Peter’s chains. Though 
commonly attributed to St. John Chry- 
sostom, it is of uncertain date and author- 
ship ; Baronius would assign it to Proclus 
or Germanus, patriarchs of Constanti- 
nople in the seventh century; Papebroch 
sees no reason why it should not really 
have been written by Ohrysostom. In 
this oration it is merely stated that the 
first Christian emperors brought a chain 
(not chains) from Jerusalem to Con- 
stantinople, and placed it in the church of 
St. Peter. 

Two Roman churches at the present 
day recall the bonds of St. Peter; one, 
S. Pietro in Vincoli, is on the Esquiline 
Hill, the other, S. Pretro in Carcere, on the 
Capitol. In the former is preserved the 
chain said to have been given to Eudoxia ;? 
the latter is on or near the site of the prison 
in which the Apostle was incarcerated. 

The feast of this day was called b 
our Saxon ancestors Lammas—+.e. Loaf- 
Mass; solemn thanksgiving being made 
on it for the fruits of the earth, and offer- 
ings presented. 

PETER'S PENCE (denarius S. 
Petri, Rom-gesceot, Rom-scot). An an- 
nual tax of one penny for every house in 
England,collected at Midsummer, and paid 
to the Holy See. It was extended is lees 
land under the bull granted by Pope Adrian 
to Henry II.“ The earliest documentary 
mention of it seems to be the letter of 
Canute (1031), sent from Rome to the 
English clergy and laity.5 Among the 
“dues which we owe to God according 
to ancient law,” the King names “the 

nnies which we owe to Rome at St. 

eter’s” (denarii quos Rome ad Sanctum 
Petrum debemus), “whether from towns 
or vills.“ It may hence be considered 

1 Serm. 89, De Sanctis. 

2 In one form of the martyrology of Usuard 
(Acta Sanctorum, June, vol. vii.) there is a 
legend to the effect that when the chain sent to 
Eudoxia from Constantinople was brought in 
contact with the Neronian chain, the two 
miraculously cohered. See also the lesson for 
the ard in the Roman breviary. 

5 A.-S. Hlaf-Maesse. 

4 Matth. Paris, ed. Wats, p. 95. But, as is 
well known, the genuineness of this bull is now 
disputed (see the last volume of the Analecta 
Pontificia). 

5 Flor. of Wore. a. 1031. 
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certain that the tax was deemed one of 
ancient standing in the time of Canute, 
but its exact origin is variously related. 
West Saxon writers ascribe the honour 
(for it was regarded as an honour by our 
forefathers) of its institution to kings of 
Wessex; Matthew Paris, who represents 
Mercian traditions, gives it to Offa, king 
of Mercia. Malmesbury makes Ethel- 
wulf, the father of Alfred, the founder ; 
so that the same king who instituted 
tithes would on this view have esta- 
blished “ Peter's Pence.” But a writer 
very little later than Malmesbury—Henry 
of Huntingdon—attributes the grant to 
Offa, king of Mercia, who “gave to the 
Vicar of St. Peter, the Bishop of Rome, 
a fixed rent for every house in his kingdom 
for ever.” Matthew Paris, in his “ Two 
Offas” (printed by Wats), gives the Mer- 
clan tradition in an expanded form. Offa, 
visiting Rome in great state, besides other 
munificent offerings, burdens his kingdom 
with the “ Rom-scot,” which is to be paid 
to the Roman Church for the support of 
the English school and hostel at Rome. 
It was to be one silver penny (argenteus) 
for every family occupying land worth 
thirty pence a year. the other hand, 
Layamon, the poet (writing about 1209, 
among West Saxon traditions), ascribes 
the institution to Ina, a king of Wessex. 
No certain conclusion can be arrived at; 
but, on the whole, it seems probable that 
the “ Rom-scot ” owed its foundation to 
Offa, with whose prosperous and success- 
ful reign the initiation of the thing would 
be more in keeping than with the troubled 
times of Ethelwulf, although the latter 
may well have consented to extend that 
which had been before only a Mercian 
impost to the West Saxon part of his 
dominions. 

The “alms,”? sent by Alfred to Pope 
Marinus, who then “freed” the English 
school at Rome, were probably nothing 
more than arrears of Peter’s pence, the 
receipt of which made it possible for the 
Pope to free the inhabitants in the English 

uarter, and the pilgrims resorting to it 
or hospitality, from all tax and toll. 
Geoffrey Gaimar ? is responsible for the 
curious statement, that in consideration of 
the Peter's pence (the“ dener de la mei- 
son tee by Canute, the Pope made 
him his legate, and ordered that no Eng- 
lishman charged with crime should be 
imprisoned abroad, or exiled, but should 
“ purge himself in his own land.“ 


1 Sax. Chr. 883. 
2 See Mon. Hist. Brit. p. 821. 
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It is probable that there was at all 
times great irregularity in the payment of 
the Romescot. It is recorded to have 
been sent to Rome in 1005, by the hands 
of the Papal nuncio, after an intermission 
of many years. Again, in 1123,! we read 
of a legate coming into England after the 
Nomescot. From 1534 it ceased to be 
rendered. 

The tribute, or cess, of 1,000 marks 
(700 for England, 300 for Ireland), which 
King John bound himself and his heirs to 

ay to the Roman see, in recognition of 

the feudal dependence of his kingdom, 
was of course wholly distinct from the 
Peter's pence. After being paid by Henry 
III. ad Edward II., but withheld by 
Edward I. and Edward III., it was 
formally claimed with arrears, in 1366, 
by Urban V. The Holy See was then at 
Avignon, and the fear that money sent it 
from England would be used in some way 
for the advantage of France, was what 
chiefly caused the rejection of the claim. 
(See Lewis's “ Life of Wyclif,” p. 349.) 

PBEBTROERUSIANS. An heretical 
sect of the twelfth century; the leaders 
of which, Peter de Bruys and Henricus, 
in so far as they attacked the hierarchy 
and preached simplicity of life, may be 
regarded as the forerunners of Arnold of 
Brescia. A letter of Peter the Venerable,” 
abbot of Cluny, is the chief source of 
information respecting them. Bruys pro- 

ted his opinions in Languedoc in the 

ret twenty years of the twelfth century ; 
he perished at the stake, through a move- 
ment of ular exasperation, in 1124. 
Henricus (who may perhaps be identified 
with the“ Henricus hiereticus ” mentioned 
by Matthew Paris under the year 1151), 
after a long career of success, partly in 
Maine, but chiefly in Southern France, 
was tried at the council held at Rheims, 
by Eugenius III., in 1148, and sentenced 
to perpetudl imprisonment. He died in 
the following year. The following ab- 
stract of the Petrobrusian tenets is given 
by a Protestant writer: “They were 
strongly opposed to infant baptism, saying 
that you could wash a young child's skin, 
but you could not cleanse his mind at that 
early age. They objected to the building 
and using of churches, declaring that 
God could hear us whether we prayed in 
a tavern or a church, in a e 
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1 Sar. Chron. 

2 Migne, Patrol. vol. 189. 

5 J. C. Morison, in his Life and Times of 
St. Bernard; not a very wise book, but never 
col.sciously unfair. 
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or in a temple, before an altar or before a 
stall. They maintained that crosses, in- 
stead of being held in reverence, should 
be destroyed and cast away; that the 
instrument by which Christ suffered 
such agonies ought not to be made an object 
of veneration, but of execration. They de- 
nied the Real Presence in the Eucharist. 
Prayers and Masses for the dead they 
utterly ridiculed, and said that God was 
insulted by church singing; as He took 
pleasure only in holy affections, shrill 
voices and musical strains could neither 
win nor appease Him.” 

PHILOSOPHY. We are compelled 
from want of space to forego any attempt at 
a history of philosophy as pursued within the 
Church, and must confine ourselves to the 
accepted definition of philosophy, a brief 
sketch of its development, and a few 
words on its relation to faith. There was 
really no systematic philosophy in the 
Church! till the twelfth a thirteenth 
centuries, when the physical and meta- 
physical works of Aristotle became known 
in translations. Some of the Fathers 
condemned philosophy altogether (s0, e.g., 
Irenæus, Adv. Hær.” ii. 14, 2; ii. 25, 5; 


1 Nor, of course, in the New Testament, 
where philosophy is only mentioned once, and 
then in a bad sense (Col. ii. 8). On the other 
hand, great attention has been given by recent 
scholars—e.g. Ewald and Delitzsch in Germany; 
Hookyas, Kuenen, and Tiele in Holland—to the 
“wisdom” of the O. T. writers. The“ wise 
men, or sages, were undoubtedly a recognised 
class among the Hebrews, distinct from the priests 
on the one hand and the prophets on the other 

see, e. g., Jer. xviii. 18). Now, in the Hebrew 
ible—specially in Proverbs, Job, and Eccle- 
siastes—we have the remains of this “ wisdom 
literature,” and it has this marked characteristic. 
The Jewish law, all the national prerogatives 
and peculiarities of Israel, fall into the back- 
ground. So, on the other hand, does prophetic 
revelation (only once alluded to in Prov.—viz. 
xxix. 18). The wisdom is natural, and not 
dogmatic ; cosmopolitan, not Israelite. Its 
main object is to regulate life by the data of 
experience. For this reason the prophets pro- 
test against some manifestations of this wis- 
dom,” as being godless (Is. v. 21; xxix. 14; 
Jer. iv. 22; viii. 9; ix. 23), while they show 
at the same time the influence of this“ wisdom,” 
or gnomic, literature on their own style (see, 
especially, Is. xxviii. 23-29). So far, then, 
Proverbs, Job, &c., occupy the position of 
philosophy; but the Hebrew wisdom is not 
speculative, but practical. The Hebrew “sages” 
correspond, not to the Greek philosophers, but 
to the Greek “sages,” the wise men who pre- 
ceded the philosophers. (Sensible remarks on 
the whole subject are made by Kuenen— 
Onderzek, vol. iii. p. 88—and Tiele has treated 
the matter admirably— Egypt. en Meaopotam. 
Godsdiensten. p. 329 seq.) 
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ii. 14, 5; Tertullian, “Preescr.” 7; the 
author of the Philosophumena, vii. 19). 
Tatian and Hermias, among the A pologists, 
are equally bitter. Theophilus (“Ad 
Autol.” ii. 8, 12; iii. 8, 7, 17) qualifies 
blame with faint praise. St. Athanasius 
professes his ignorance of a common 
philosophical term, and Basil his dislike of 
philosophy in ponere (see Newman’s note 
in the “Oxford Athanasius,” p. 52). 
Aristotle was regarded with special aver- 
sion (Iren. ii. 14, 5; Tertull “Præscr.” 
7; “Philosophum.” vii. 19). Others 
found in the heathen philosophers an 
acknowledgment of Christian mysteries, 
and looked on philosophy as a preparation 
for Christ (so Justin, of the Stoics and 
Heraclitus, “ pi 2, 8; of Socrates, ib. 
10; Clem. Al. “Strom.” i. 5, p. 831, 333; 
with reference to Plato, v. 13, p. 696; vi. 
15, p. 802; v. 13, p. 697; v. 14, p. 714; 
Origen, e.g. “C. Cels.” vi. 8, where he quotes 
a gala passage of Plato to show that 
he knew the “Son of God”). Now, both 
these views, in spite of their i Naar 
to each other, agree in this, that they 
conceive of philosophy as external to 
Christianity. To Clement and those who 
think with him, philosophy is a friendly 
power which, partly from the “light 
which lightens every man,” partly by bor- 
rowing from the Hebrew Scriptures, leads 
men to Christ; to Irenæus and others it is 
a dangerous rival of the Church. The 
views are not really far apart, and the 
adherents of neither ever reached the 
scholastic theory that philosophy and 
theology are two independent sciences, 
each of which has a province of its own; 
Augustine, even, has vo formal and com- 
plete system of philosophy; and though 
at the close of the patristic period logic 
was zealously cultivated, a philosophy in 
the strict sense had not begun to be. In 
the latter part of the eleventh century 

eculations on the nature of universal 
ideas began to excite attention in the 
Church, though the dispute was conducted 
in great measure with reference to the 
mysteries of the Trinity and Incarnation, 
so that it was half-theological, half-philo- 
sophical. Roscelin, canon of Compiègne 
(about 1089), propounded the Nominalist 
view that universals are mere abstractions 
from individual things; he was a Tritheist 
in theology, was condemned at Soissons 
in 1092, and opposed by tbe Realista 
Wiliam of Champeaux (d. 1121) and 
Anselm of Canterbury (d. 1109). Up to 
this time only a few of Aristotle's logical 
works were known in the West (“ Categ.” 
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“ De Interpret.” besides Porphyry’s “ Isa- 
goge ”; after 1128, Aristotle’s “ Analytica” 
and “ Topica”). About 1200, translations 
of Aristotle’s metaphysical and physical 
writings appeared, and the influence of 
the great Arabic commentators on Aris- 
totle (Avicenna, b. 980; the Pantheist 
Averroes, 1113-1198) began to tell. 
These metaphysical studies met with great 
opposition. A council of Paris in 1210 
ordered Aristotle’s metaphysical works to 
be burnt (Fleury, H. E.” Ixxvii. 59); 
and the Papal legate, Robert of Courcon, 
in 1215 forbade the use of Aristotle’s 
puyera or metaphysical works, and this 

y order of 1 9 75 . III. (Fleury, 

is 


Ixxvii. 39). T ecree was modified by 
Grego . and practically abrogated by 
Urban V., and soon the Aristotelian phi- 


losophy became supreme in the West. 
The Franciscan Alexander of Hales, born 
in Gloucestershire (d. 1245), was the first 
scholastic who was acquainted with all 
the works of Aristotle and knew some- 
thing of the Arabian commentators. 
Albert the Great (1193-1280), St. Thomas 
of Aquin (1225 or 7-1274), Dung Scotus 
(d. 1808), differing as they did on many 
points, philosophical and theological, were 
all Aristotelians, All distinguished be- 
tween the provinces of faith and reason, 
accepted the decisions of the Church as 
supreme in the former, and followed 
Aristotle as the great representative of 
human reason. A much freer position 
with respect to Aristotle was maintained 
by the later Nominalists. The first great 
leader of this school was the Franciscan 
Occam (provincial in England, theologian 
to Louis of Bavaria, d. 1347), who aban- 
doned the Scotism of his order. He was 
followed by some Dominicans—e.g. by the 
Englishman Robert Holcott, by the great 
Frenchmen Peter d’Ailly and Gerson (d. 
1429), and by Gabriel Biel (d. 1495), the 
last great Nominalist. The Aristotelian 
philosophy, on the whole, held its own 
within the Church till the time of Des- 
cartes. Jesuits like Suarez choose, indeed, 
between St. Thomas and Scotus, but they 
are 5 Aristotelians. 

`o the Scholastics generally philosophy 
is the science of sings through thie 
ultimate causes, so far as such science is 
attainable by the light of nature.” We 
say by “ultimate causes,” for, whereas 
lower sciences, such as mechanics, chemis- 
try, &c., borrow principles from other 
sciences, philosophy borrows from no 
other science: it considers “being as being, 
the nature of things in their widest aspect. 
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It either deals with “being” in itself or 
with “being as the object of and as or- 
dered by reasoning, or with “being” as the 
object of and ordered by the will. The 
two latter classes (ens rationale and morale) 
are the subject-matter of two subdi- 
visions of philosophy—viz. of logic and 
ethics. a in itself—t.e. as ordered 
by God—may be considered as liable to 
sensible motion, and then it is the sub- 
ject-matter of physics; or, again, we may 
consider“ being ” like that of God or the 
angels, which is superior to such motion, 
or, in our consideration of “being,” 
abstract from sensible motion, then we 
get metaphysics (so Goudin, “ Philo- 
sophia D. Thome”). Logic, metaphysics, 
hysics, and ethics, therefore, are the 
our subdivisions of philosophy, psycho- 
logy! being merely a branch of physics. 
Next, philosophy reasons only from the 
light of nature, and has no direct con- 
nection with revelation. It proves, e.g., 
the “being” of God, which can be done 
from his works; it does not investigate 
the doctrine of the Trinity, which is 
wholly beyond reason. Hence the marked 
difference between the scholastic philosophy 
and many modern systems, which latter 
claim to be a substitute for revelation, 
and to give, in the form of reason, that, 
so far as it is reasonable, which the un- 
instructed believe. Further, the scholastics 
taught that philosophy is the handmaid 
of faith: first, because it prepares the 
way for faith by establishing, e.g., the 
A nature of the soul, the existence of 

od, &c.; next, because, though it cannot 
prove revealed truths, it can show that 
they are not evidently contrary to reason ; 
thirdly, because, whenever the provinces 
of philosophy and theology touch, the 
. must, if need arise, correct 
is conelusions by the higher and more 
certain truth of faith. It is a scholastic 
axiom that nothing can be true in philoso- 
phy which is false in theology. Observe, 
the Church does not teach philosophy ; 
that is not her province. he merely 
declares a philosophy which rejects, e.g., 
the primary truths of morals or religion, 
to be false. The correction of the false 
reasoning she leaves, and must leave, to 
others. 

After Descartes there was an increas- 
ing defection from scholastic philosophy 
among Catholics. The ahiloscphy of 
Malebranche (d. 1715), bitterly opposed 
as it was by Bossuet (“Lettre 171, à un 


1 So, eg., Goudin and the older writers 
generally, 
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Disciple du P. Malebranche”), became 
very popular in France. The representa- 
tives of other Catholic schools of philo- 
sophy 1 Catholics hold a far lower 
pate in the history of speculation. Such, 

uring this century, were the Ontologists 
and Traditionalists in France; Hermes, 
Baader, Güntber in Germany. Their 
systems were condemned on theological 
grounds by ecclesiastical authority, and 
are now all but forgotten. On the other 
hand, the philosophical works of Rosmini 
(1797-1855) and the Spanish priest Balmes 
still enjoy high repute. 

A great revival of the Scholastic, or 
rather of the Thomist, philosophy began 
some thirty years ago. otestants them- 
selves showed a more generous apprecia- 
tion of the Schoolmen, and Catholics 
reverted to their teaching, partly from 
impatience at the instability of modern 
systems, partly because of the close con- 
nection between the Scholastic philosophy 
and the language used in the definitions 
of the later Church, partly because of the 
security felt in adopting a philosoph 
which was in proved harmony wit 
Catholic doctrine. The philosophical 
works of Liberatore and Sanseverino are 
perhaps the best known among those of 
the f hieb, 5 A 1 0 aes of 
much higher ability, the Jesuit F. Kleutgen 
(“ Philosophie ie Vorzeit,” ore a 
written an elaborate defence of Thomist 
principles. The Thomist philosophy is now 
taught in almost every seminary, and the 
peo Pope, in the Encyclical “ Æterni 

atris,” has approved and u the 
teaching of the philosophy of St. Thomas. 
It must be remembered, however, that 
Rosmini's works were recently declared, 
“after a most rigorous examination,” 
free from all censure. in, the physics 
of the Schoolmen, which no one thinks of 
defending, are yet an integral part of their 
philosophy. And, however high St. Thomas 
may rank as a philosopher, it is none the 
less true that a person who accepts his 
theories because hey are his, thereby re- 
nounces the study of philosophy altogether 
and confuses the methods of 5 y 
with those of faith. It is fair to say that 
Kleutgen is very far from such unreason- 
able ex ration, and the late Dr. Ward 
confesses himself utterly unable to under- 
stand the reasoning of persons who speak 
as if the most intellectually dutiful sons 
of the Church were those who accept 
every 3 Proposition current 
among the Scholastics” (“ ye on the 
Church’s Doctrinal Authority, p. 541). 
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(The best account of the history of the 
Scholastic philosophy will be found in 
Ueberweg’s “ History of Philosophy.” It 
has been translated.) 

PHOTINUS, A disciple of Marcel- 
lus of Ancyra and bishop of Sirmium, 
in Pannonia. He began to teach hi 
heresy as early at least as 344, when 
he was condemned by an Antiochene 

nod. He distinguished between the 
ord and the Son. The former, in the 
strict sense (the Adyos dvwraros), was not 
a Person, but the immanent reason of God. 
The Holy Ghost was merely the energy 
of God, and Christ no more than a man 
born miraculously of a virgin (so Hefele, 
“ Concil.” i. p. 635; but this is not certain), 
who could called“ Son“ only in an 
improper sense, because the Word of God 
wrought in Him with special power. His 
opinions were very much those of modern 
inians, and for this reason Petavius 
speaks of the latter as “ Photiniani.” 
hotinus was condemned both by Semi- 
Arians and Catholics, but there has been 
great difference of opinion among Catholic 
scholars as to the number and dates of the 
synods which condemned him. Petavius 
and Sirmond disputed at length on the 
matter. Some account of the controvers 
will be found in Hefele (“Ooncil.” vol. i. 
p. 634 seg.). Photinianism was rejected 
as a heresy in the General Council at 
Constantinople in 381. 

PHOTIUS. (See GREEK CHURCH. | 

PIARISTS. By this name are 
known the regular clerks of the Scuole 
Pie (religious schools), an institute of 
secondary education founded at Rome by 
St. Joseph Calasanctius in the last years 
of the sixteenth century. This founda- 
tion was sanctioned as a congregation 
under simple vows by Paul V. in 1617, 
and as a religious order four years later 
by Gregory XV. The first children 
taught in the schools were collected from 
the streets, and the founder was content, 
after their religious education had been 
well provided for, to have them instructed 
in reading and writing only; but by 
degrees the programme was extended 
until, besides all the subjects of a good 
modern education, it embraced Latin and 
Greekand philosophy. Houses of the order 
were soon planted in various Italian towns, 
and in 1631 the Cardinal Bishop of Olmiitz 
Introduced the Fathers into Moravia. 
Alexander VII. in 1656 insisted that they 
should return to the status under which 
they could only take simple vows; but, 
thirteen years later, Clement IX. re- 


‘Holy See was given in 1817. 
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instated them in the full privileges of a 
religious order. The Piarists appear to 
have never entered France or Great 
Britain,’ or any country outside the limits 
of Europe. The chief centres of their 
activity have been, and are, Italy, Austria- 


his | Hungary, and Spain. About 1870 they 


numbered some 2,000 religious. (Hélyot; 
Wetzer and Welte.) 

PICPUS, CONGREGATION OF. 
A deacon in the seminary of Poitiers, Pierre 
Coudrin by name, when the infidel govern- 
ment of France 8 (1792) all students 
under training in the episcopal seminaries, 
resolving not to be false to his vocation, 
and hearing that the Bishop of Clermont 
was in hiding somewhere in Paris, went 
there, found him out, and received priest's 
orders at his hands. During the ten years 
of persecution which followed, Coudrin, 
who was of course one of the prétres non 
assermentés, exercised his ministry in the 
midst of danger, hardship, and poverty, 
in the dioceses of Poitiers and Tours. 
Gradually he matured the plan of a new 
congregation which, while protesting in 
the most direct way against the prevalent 
unbelief by maintaining the Perpetual 
Adoration of the Blessed Sacrament, 
should undertake the preparation of 
candidates for the priesthood, and also 
the work of preaching the Gospel to the 
heathen. The Bishop of Mende, whose 
household he entered, sympathised in his 
projec and aided him to realise them. 

ith the bishop’s help Coudrin instituted 
(1805) his congregation in the buildings 
known as of Picpus, in the Faubourg St. 
Antoine, Paris. The approbation of the 
Seminaries 
in various parts of France were confided 
to the Fathers of Picpus; and in 1826 the 
third fundamental aim of the institute 
began to be realised, when Leo XIT. sent 
six of its members to preach the faith in 
the islands of the Pacific. From that 
time the missionary activity of the con- 
gregation has gone on with an ever- 
increasing development, chiefly in the 
regions of South America, Australasia, 
and Oceania. The history of the earlier 
congregation of Picpus, a reform of the 
third order of St. Francis founded by 
Vincent Mussart at Franconville in 1594, 
is given at considerable length by Hélyot, 
who was himself a member of it. 

PILGRIM, PILGRIMAGE (pere- 
grinus, 5 It. pellegrino; Fr. 
pèlerin.) The well-known line, cœlum 
non animum mutant, qui trans mare 
currunt,” contains but a half- truth, for 
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universal experience attests the stimula- 
ting, recreative, and enlightening power 
which mere change of scene often exerts 
on the mind of man. These effects are 
likely to be enhanced when the change 
has a moral motive. Movemur enim,” 
says Cicero, nescio quo pacto locis ipsis 
in quibus eorum, quos diligimus aut. 
admiramur, adsunt vestigia ” (we are inly 
stirred by the very spots where the traces 
exist of those whom we love and admire). 
The pilgrimages of the Jews to Jerusa- 
lem at the time of the t festivals were 
matter of precept and obligation. The 
pi grimages to Pagan shrines (of Jupiter 
yrius, or Melcarth, at Gades, of Jupiter 
Capitolinus at Rome, of Apollo at Delphi, 
Diana at Ephesus, &c.), and those flock- 
ings of innumerable worshippers to shrines 
of Rama and Crishna which take place in 
our own day, usually proceed on the 
assumption that the power of the divinity 
whose help is sought is locally circum- 
ecribed, but that within the limits of his 
own jurisdiction it is indefinitely great. 
The Christian creed, according to which 
“God is a spirit,” to be sought and found 
not specially “on this mountain, nor yet 
at Jerusalem,” but wherever the true 
worshippers approach Him in spirit and in 
truth, might seem at first sight to afford 
little encouragement to pilgrimages. For, 
as St. Jerome! says—and other Fathers 
hold similar language—Ohristians “ dare 
not confine the omnipotence of God to one 
narrow corner of the world.. From 
Jerusalem and from Britain the court of 
heaven is equally open.” Nevertheless, so 
certain is it that religious impressions, 
blunted and weakened by the daily busi- 
ness of the market-place and the street, 
re juire in most minds to be often graven 
afresh (and that by means of impulsea 
coming from without, for it would be 
vain to trust to the sufficiency of those 
coming from within), that the Church has 
from the first—while admitting the danger 
of abuses, and taking measures to prevent 
them—approved the use of pilgrimage to 
holy places as a very potent help and 
incentive to a devout life. She also 
favours the practice, because she recog- 
nises the undoubted fact, that God has 
often granted, and still grants, interior 
and exterior favours, graces, and miracles, 
at particular places or shrines, to honour 
certain mysteries, saints, &c. 
A Protestant writer? in the “ Dic- 
1 Cited by Mr. Scudamore, in the article 
noticed below. 
Mr. Scudamore. 
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yh of Christian Antiquities” (Smith 
and Cheetham) has collected with praise- 
worthy industry a multitude of facts 
bearing on the conditions under which 
pilgrimages were made in the first eight 
centuries. It would appear from the 
letters of Paula and Eustochium 5 
cluded among those of St. Jerome), that 
from the date of the Ascension to their 
own day a continued stream of pilgrims 
had resorted to the Holy Places. The 
first recorded pilgrim is St. Alexander 
(third cent.), who is said to have visited 
Jerusalem in fulfilment of a vow. Of 
the devout journey of Helena, the mother 
of Constantine, whose faith and zeal are 
said to have been rewarded by the dis- 
covery of the true cross, we have a full 
relation from the pen of Eusebius. The 
French bishop Arculfus visited Jerusalem 
in the seventh century, and after his 
return told his story to Adamnan, abbot 
of Iona, who embodied the narrative in 
his tract, De Locis Sanctis.” In the 
eleventh century, Palestine having fallen 
into the hands of the Seljukian Turks, 
Christian pilgrims were subjected to many 
indignities, the report of which in Europe 
led eventually to the first Crusade. 

The usual motives for a pilgrimage 
were: (1) the desire to realise the objects 
of faith and quicken religious feeling in 
the soul; (2) the fulfilment of a vow; (3) 
some special benefit—as when Chaucer's 
pilgrims went to Canterbury— 


The holy blissful martir for to seke, 
beer hem hath holpen whan that thei were 
seke ; 


(4) the execution of some penitential task, 
whether self-imposed or enjoined by the 
clergy. 

The more celebrated shrines, towards 
which the currents of pilgrimage have 
set strongly, are: (1) those of our Lord, 
in other words, the Holy Places in 
Palestine; (2) those of the Blessed 
Virgin; (8) those of angels and saints. 
Among the sanctuaries of our Lady, 
which have been, or are, thronged by the 
resort of pilgrims, may be mentioned 
Walsingham (on the pilgri to which 
Erasmus wrote a itct), Einsiedeln in 
Switzerland, Chartres and Fourvières in 
France, Maria Zell in Germany, Loreto 
in Italy, and Guadaloupe and Montserrat 
in Spain. The grotto of Lourdes, since 
the event of 1853, has become the centre 


1 These have been, since the fifteenth cen- 
tiy, in the guardianship of the Franciscan 
order, 
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~ of attraction to an immense concourse of 
pilgrims. Among the sanctuaries of 
angels and saints may be named the 
“limina Apostolorum,” or the tombs of 
SS. Peter and Paul on the Vatican hill, 
the church of St, Michael on Monte 
Gargano (the devotion of Norman pil- 
grims to which led to the Norman con- 
quest of Naples), and the shrine of our 
own St. Thomas of Canterbury, a pil- 
gri to which is the apt setting of 
the well-known “ Tales” of Chaucer. 
PISA, COUNCIL OF. Gregory 
XII. (Angelo Corrario) had been elected 
Pope in 1406, the Antipope Benedict XIII. 
(Peter de Luna) in 1395, and Europe 
was divided between the two “ obediences.” 
After much negotiation, both Gregory 
and Benedict were induced to promise to 
adopt the way of cession, in pursuance of 
which each would have withdrawn his 
claim to the pontificate. But misunder- 
standings arose, and the promises were 
not kept. The bet had now lasted 
thirty years, producing confusion and 
bewildcrment throughout the Christian 
world. The leading cardinals on both 
sides, in view of this disastrous state of 
things, met together, and agreed, since no 
other way of restoring unity seemed 
feasible, to ignore the claims of both 
rivals, and themselves summon a general 
council, to meet at Pisa on March 25, 
1409. The Council met on the day ap- 
pointed ; its twenty-third and last session 
was held on August 7 following. From 
first to last, twenty-four cardinals, four 
patriarchs, eighty bishops, a hundred and 
two proctors of bishops, eighty-seven 
abbots, two hundred delegates of abbots, 
besides a great number of generals of 
orders, doctors, deputies of universities, 
and ambassadors, attended the council. 
Within little more than four months the 
synod finished the business for which it 
bir convened. It first cited the rival 
claimants to ap ; on their failing to 
do so, it declared itself to be the lawful 
representative of the Universal Church, 
and to have power to judge all pontifical 
pretensions ; it decreed that all Christians 
ought to withdraw their obedience both 
from Gregory and Benedict; it enter- 
tained an act of accusation against them ; 
after hearing evidence, it pronounced the 
sentence of deposition against them both, 
and declared the Holy to be vacant ; 
it rejected the claim of Robert, Gregory’s 
supporter, to the imperial throne, and re- 
cognised Wenzel; lastly, it arranged for 
the holding of a conclave from which 
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Card. Philargi came forth as Pope, and 
took the name of Alexander V. 

Hefele says of this council, “ Neither 
ecclesiastical authority nor the most 
trustworthy theologians have ever num- 
bered it among the cecumenical councils,” 

“Conc.” Introd.) Its unfortunate issue 
3 and Benedict both refusing to 
yield, and there being thus three claim- 
ants for the papacy, down to the time of 
the Council of Oonstance) he attributes 
partly to the perversity of the temporal 
princes, but chiefly to the council itself; 
to the erroneous theory on which they 
based the deposition of Gregory XII. and 
Benedict XIII.— iz. that by their conduct 
they were heretical against the article 
í Unin Sanctam Cath. Ecclesiam —a 
theory which no one believed in, and 
again to their violence and precipitation 
in resorting to extreme measures. (“ Con- 
ciliengesch.” vi. 901.) 

Nevertheless Bellarmin calls it a Gene- 
ral Council, and looks upon it as“ neither 
clearly approved nor clearly rejected.“ 
Net the former; for Martin V. would 
not absolutely call Alexander V. Pope, 
though recognising the validity of some 
of his acts; and St. Antoninus will not 
allow that either he or his successor was a 
true Pope. Not the latter; formany good 
theolo (eg. Natalis Alexander, 
Raynaldus, and Ballerini) affirm that 
both the Council and the Pope whom it 
created were legitimate ; nor would Alex- 
ander VI. have taken that title if it had 
been generally believed that Alexander 
V. was no true Pope. So far from that, 
“it may almost be called the common 
opinion,” proceeds Bellarmin, “that both 
Alexander and John his successor were 


true Popes.” 

An English prelate, Robert Hallam, 
bishop of Salisbury, acted a conspicuous 
part in the pr ings at Pisa. [| ANTI- 


POPES in 5 (Wetzer and Welte, 
art. by Hefele.) 

PISTOIA, SYNOD or. Leopold, 
grand duke of Tuscany and brother of 
the Emperor Joseph II. began in 1780 to 
introduce many changes in the discipline, 
worship, &c., of the Tuscan Church. In 
1782 he suppressed the Inquisition and 
he also interfered in doctrinal matters, 
recommended the “ doctrine of St. Augus- 
tine” and the Biblical commentary of the 
learned Jansenist Quesnel. His chosen 
ally was Scipio Ricci, bishop of Pistoia 
and Prato, formerly vicar-general to 
Incontri, archbishop of Florence. In 

1 De Cone, et Eccl. i. 8. 
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1786 Leopold laid before the Episcopate 
of the Duchy fifty-seven articles for the 
“ reform of the Church” in the Jansenist 
and Febronian sense. Only three bishops, 
of whom Ricci was one, accepted them. 
That same year (September 18), the Synod 
of Pistoia met. Tamburini was the po 
motor and 234 priests were present. e 
Jansenist doctrines on grace were ap- 
proved. But besides this tbe principles 
of a spiritual democracy were asserted. 
God, it was said, had given power to the 
Church, and it was the Church which 
communicated it to the pastors, including 
even the Pope. Bishops were to be prac- 
tically dep aonni of the Pope, the 
priests in diocesan synods were to be 
udges of faith and discipline, &c., &c. 
Lastly, a multitude of decrees were 
passed coa enik practices common in 
the Church—e.g. devotion to the Sacred 
Heart, missions, use of Latin in the Mass, 
the influence of Scholastic theology, multi- 
plication of religious orders, feasts, &c.,&c. 
The destruction of altars, images, &c., 
under Ricci’s direction, set the Tuscan 
ulace in an uproar: they stormed his 
palace in 1787, and he had to resign his 
see. The bishops, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, were firmly opposed to the Pis- 
toian decrees, from which i e 
propositions were condemned ius VI. 
in the bull“ Auctorem fidei” of 1794. 
Solari, bishop of Noli, in the Genoese 
territory, was the only prelate found 
publicly to oppose the bull. Ricci him- 
self in 1805 made a recantation, and was 
reconciled to Pius VII., though it appears 
from the bishop's letters that his senti- 
ments were not really changed. Solari 
joined himself to the Constitutional 
bishops in France. (From Cardinal Her- 
genröther's“ Kirchengeschichte,” &c. The 
acts of the synod were printed at Pistoia, 
also Ticini 1789, Laibach 1791, Bamberg 
1790. The “ Auctorem fidei” may be 
read in Denzinger’s “ Enchiridion.” Gelli 
edited the Memorie ” of Ricci “ with 
documents,” Florence, 1865.) 
PLACET REGIUN. 
Law; EXEQUATUR.] 
PLAIN CHANT! (cantus planus or 
firmus, canto fermo, chant d'église). [The 
Church music introduced or perfected by 
Gregory the Great, and still dominant in 
Christian worship in all Western lands, 
is called by this name. By the epithet 
“plain” it is distinguished (1) from 
figured or florid music; (2) from part 
1 See the article under this head in the 
Appendix. 


[See Oanon 
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music, as admitting melody but not har- 
mony ; (3) from modern, Italian, or five- 
lined music of a sacred character. Ema- 
nating from and probably embodying 
many of the 5 strains of David, the 
rophets, and Apostles, propagated b 
St. TA mbro, eid enlarged ia 
improved by the illustrious Pope St. 
ry the Great, ever since the favourite 
music of the Church, it is now conse- 
crated exclusively to her services, is 
written on a stave of four lines, and 
totally excludes those ostentatious dis- 
plays and tawdry decorations which form 
so prominent a feature of secular music.“ 
When passages such as Mark xiv. 26, 
Eph. v. 19, are considered, it cannot be 
doubted that vocal music was employed 
from the first in the Church services, but 
we have little precise knowledge of the 
arrangements which were in use before 
the time of St. Ambrose. It was this 
saint, according to St. Augustine (“ Conf.” 
ix. 7), who brought to Milan the mode 
of chanting which he had learnt during 
his residence at Antioch. The ancient 
Greek music was adapted for auditors 
endowed with great sensitiveness of ear; 
it recognised three scales—the diatonic, 
in which the music ascends chiefly 
18 intervals of a tone in length, the 
chromatic, in which it ascends by half- 
tones, and the enharmonic, in which 
it ascends by quarter-tones. But the 
development of musical science amo 
the Greeks was fatally hampered by the 
adoption of a defective scale of only four 
notes, the tetrachord. St. Ambrose and 
St. Gregory confined Church music to the 
diatonic scale, but they extended this 
scale to seven sounds, distinguished by 
the first seven letters of the alphabet, 
agreeing apparently in this with the 
ancient Latin music.? The octave of the 
first, above or below, was the first or the 
last of a series of seven similarly related 
sounds, differing from the first series only. 
in pitch. The first or key-note was either 
C (afterwards called Ut or Do) or F; 
no other key was employed. B flat was 
necessarily tritroduced, in order that the 
scale of F might correspond with that of C; 
but no other flat or sharp was permitted. 
There are three points of prime im- 
portance in every description of music— 
rhythm, character, and notation. By 


1 From A Choir Manual in Gregorian 
Music (Dublin, 1844), believed to have been 
written by the Very Rev. Dr. Renehan, late 
President of Maynooth. 

? Sce Virg. Æn. vi. G46 ; Hor. Od. iii. 11. 
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comparing plain chant in each of these 
respects with modern music, we shall 
arrive at a clearer comprebension of it. 
1. The rhythm of a piece of modern music 
is indicated by the signature, which tells 
us that it is either in common or triple 
time, or some variety of one of them ; the 
music is divided into bars, or passages 
equivalent in length, and in each bar the 
rhythmical principle announced at the 
outset remains predominant. In plain 
chant there is no such division into bars 
equivalent in length. The rhythm of 
the music is derived rather from the 
metrical rhythm of the psalm or hymn to 
which it is set than vice versd ; whence in 
those pieces which, being in prose, have 
no rhythm of their own—e.g., the “ Gloria” 
and the “ Credo,” the Gregorian tones to 
which they are set appear almost destitute 
of rhythm; they depend for their charm 
on the pleasing combination and contrast 
of sounds—+.e. on the melody. A rude 
artificial rhythm is, however, given to 
such pieces when the sentences are sung 
alternately by two choirs. 2. The cha- 
racter of a piece of modern music is 
shown by the Italian words (adagio, 
andante, &c.) prefixed to it, taken in 
connection with its rhythm and the key 
in which it is composed; it is also gene- 
rally indicated by the known class of 
music (operatic, military, sacred, &c.) 
to which the piece in question belongs. 
The character of Gregorian music is shown 
in quite another manner—namely, by the 
mode in which it is written. In the time 
of St. Gregory the various musical styles 
which had prevailed among the princi 

Hellenic populations were not yet for- 
gotten; the Dorian mode was still asso- 
ciated with grave and solemn, the Lydian 
with gay and cheering sounds.’ Out of 
the various styles or modes St. Gregory 
selected eight—the Dorian (grave), the 
Phrygian (exultant), the Lydian (cheer- 
ing), the Mixto-Lydian (angelical); these 
are the four authentic modes; the Hypo- 
Doric (mournful), the IIypo-Phrygian 
(harmonious), the Hypo-Lydian (devout), 
and the Hypo-Mixto-Lydian (sweet). 
The authentic modes are numbered 1, 3, 
5,7; the other four, called the plagal— 
1.6. collateral—modes, are numbered 2, 4, 
6,8. Each authentic has a piaga mode 
annexed to it; the tonic or final note of 
both being the same, but the dominant— 


1 Comp. Milton’s “to the Dorian mood 
Of flutes and soft recorders,” P. L. i.; and 
Dryden, “Softly sweet in Lydian measures,” 
Alexander's Feast. 
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i.e. the note “on which the tune chiefly 
turns, and to which the other notes refer,” ! 
being always different. 3. The notation 
of a piece of modern music is effected by 
means of a stave of five lines, which, ac- 
cording to the clef used (Sol clef, Do clef, 
Fa clef), may be suitable to boys’, tenor, 
or bass voices, but on which, when once 
determined by the clef, the value and 
position of a note never vary. The nota- 
tion of Gregorian music is by means of a 
stave of four lines, on any one of which 
either of the two received clefs (C and F) 
may be placed, and determine thereby 
the sound of all other notes, above and 
below. The forma of note and other ex- 
pedients employed on the five-line stave 
are such that the length of any sound can 
be either extended or abridged to an 
almost indefinite extent. In Gregorian 
music the notes were originally all of the 
same length; at present they are of three 
kinds, Longs, Breves, and Semibreves; 
the Long being equal to the Breve and. 
Semibreve. The admirable invention of 
the stave was unknown to St. Gregory ; 
it was introduced in the eleventh century 
by Guido d’Arezzo, a Benedictine monk, 
who also gave the names which in many 
countries they still bear to the notes of 
the diatonic scale, replacing the C, D, E, 
&c., of Gregory by the syllables Ut, Re, 
Mi, Fa, Sol, La, taken from the first 
verse? of the hymn in honour of St. John 
the Baptist sung at Vespers on the feast 
of his nativity. The five-line stave of 
modern musis is merely a development of 
the four-line stave of Guido. Minor keys 
are unknown in plain chant. (See the 
“ Choir Manual,” quoted in the note on 
the preceding page; Martigny’s “ Dict. 
des CA Chrét.” ; and the art. “ Musik ” 
in Wetzer and Welte.) 

Persevering efforts have been made of 
late years, both in Germany and in this 
country, to banish all but pure Gregorian 
music from our churches. For ourselves 
we are inclined to adhere to a remark by 
the writer of the elaborate article in the 
Dictionary of Wetzer and Welte; it is to 
the effect that, although it must be ad- 
mitted that during the decadence of the 
Gregorian chant the Christian idea has 
vanished from a t deal of modern 
Church music, still we can neither aban- 
don the new elements, nor confine our- 


1 Choir Manual, p. I. 

2 Ut queant laxis resonare fibris 
Mira gestorum famuli tuorum, 
Solve polluti labii reatum, 

Sancte Joannes. 
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selves exclusively to the old; “ these two 
elements must therefore be reconciled, and 
it is for the Church to solve the difficult 
problem.“ 

PLURALITY OF BENEFICES. 
Among the canons. of the Council of 
Chalcedon (451) is one forbidding the 
cumulation of two or more benefices in 
the same hands. The Council of Trent,! 
decrees that, whereas there are many who, 
“deceiving not God but themselves,” 
seek by fraud or collusion to hold several 
benefices at once, no one for the future, 
whatever his rank in the hierarchy, shall 
be appointed to more than one ecclesi- 
astical benefice, provided always such 
benefice be sufficient for bis support. If 
it be not so, he may lawfully bold another 
along with it, provided the two be not 
incompatible. he incompatibility of 
benefices is a wide and intricate subject ; 
for the purpose of this article it is suffi- 
cient to say, that one chief cause of in- 
compatibility is the existence of an obli- 
gation to continuous personal residence 
in regard to both benefices, as in the case 
of two bishoprics, two parishes, two 
canonries, &c. 

Notwithstanding what has been said, 
the instances of Papal dispensations, 
authorising the same person to receive, 
and even to hold, several benefices to- 
gether, are undoubtedly numerous. This 
is explained by Navarrus? in the follow- 
ing manner :—“ If,” he says,“ his Holiness 
grants to one holding several benefices 
others in addition, it is not that he has 
the intention of dispensing in contra ven- 
tion of the decree aforesaid, but because 
he believes that all the benefices are 
necessary for the suitable maintenance of 
the petitioner, and that otherwise his 
confessor will not give him absolution, 
“unless first he shall have resigned, or have 
the firm intention of resigning, such of 
the benefices as are not necessary for his 
suitable maintenance. There are, how- 
ever, special cases, as to which canonists 
are agreed that, if the good of the Church 
so require, the Pope may grant a dispen- 
sation for validly holding two or more 
benefices, even though they are per se 
incompatible.” 

Important decrees against plurality 
were passed by the Third Council of 
Lateran (1179), and also by the Fourth 
Council (1215). (Ferraris, Beneficium, 


art. vi). 
POLYGAMY. [See MARRIAGE. ] 


1 Sess. xxiv. c. 17, Do Ref. 
? Ferraris, “ Beneficium,” art. vi. 


Smith and Cheetham). 
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PONTIFICAZL. A book containing 
the rites, some of which can be 5 
by a bishop only, others only by priests 
specially empowered by the bi oF Such 
books were compiled in the middle ages 
from the old Sacramentaries and Ordines 
by bishops for their own use and that of 
their successors. Pontificals probably 
came into use during the eighth century, 
the earliest extant being that of Egbert, 
archbishop of York from 732 to 766. 
The copy in the National Library at Paris 
seems to have been written in Egbert's 
life-time. Ordinarium was another name 
for the Pontifical. It occurs in the gloss 
on the “Clementina Unica [of Olement 
V.] de Jurejurando,” and in a necrol 
of Paris, both quoted by Catalan. 
Zaccaria (“ Biblioth. Rit.“) gives a list of 
MS. Pontificals of French and German 
dioceses. According to Mr. Maskell, 
there is an imperfect Bangor Pontifical 
(thirteenth century) in the possession of 
the dean and chapter, a perfect Pontifical 
of the Sarum use, and an imperfect Ponti- 
fical from Winchester in the Cambridge 
Library, three or four imperfect Pontificals 
in the British Museum, an Exeter Ponti- 
fical (twelfth century) in the cathedral 
there. It will be seen how very rare 
English MS. Pontificalsare. Neither the 
Bodleian nor the British Museum has one 
perfect copy. MS. Pontificals were of 
course not multiplied like Missals or 
Breviaries. 

The first printed edition of the Roman 
Pontifical was edited by A. P. Piccolo- 
mini, Episcopus Picentinus, in 1486, 
Albertus Castellanus dedicated another 
edition, in which, he says, he had made 
many changes, to Leo X. It was revised 
under Clement VIII., again corrected 
under Urban VIII., and the bulls of these 
Popes (1596 and 1644) require all bishops 
&c., strictly to conform to the Roman 
Pontifical so revised. This must be un- 
derstood of bishops belonging to the 
Latin Church, for the Oatholic Greeks, 
Maronites, &c., have their own Pontificals, 
of which Zaccaria gives a list. There is 
a learned comment on the Roman 
Pontifical in three volumes by Catalani. 
This article has been compiled from the 
Prolegomena to Catalani’s edition, from 
Zaccaria’s “Bibliotheca Ritualis,” and from 
Maskell’s “ Monumenta Ritualia.” 


1 So Mr. Scudamore (art. Pontifical,” in 
But Mr. Maskell 
(Mon. Rit. vol. i. p. 182) says the MS. was 
written about the beginning of the tenth 
century. 
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POOR CLARES. This is the second 
order of St. Francis, called the Povere 
Donne, or, in French, Clarisses. Their 
founder was the virgin St. Olare, born at 
Assisi, of which St. Francis also was a 
native. When very young she heard of 
the seraphic life led by St. Francis in his 
little convent of the Portiuncula, and 
aspired to imitate it. Against much 
opposition she renounced the world, and 
was received St. Francis at the 
Portiuncula in 1212, Her sister Agnes 
soon joined her; the church of St. 
Damian was assigned to them; and in a 
short time she had no lack of followers. 
Within eight years the order had spread 
into both France and Spain. The Cardinal 
Ugolino, who was protector of the whole 
order of St. Francis, placed St. Clare 
and her nuns temporarily under the rule of 
St. Benedict, adding some constitutions of 
great austerity. Under these they ob- 
served a perpetual fast, and on three days 
of the week in Lent fasted on bread and 
water; they lay on boards; their habit 
was rough and of coarse material; and 
they could not speak to one another at 
any time without the superior’s leave. 
In 1224 St. Francis gave a written rule 
to St. Olare, which contained several 
mitigations of that which they had 
hitherto observed; they were now not to 
fast on Christmas day, nor ever on bread 
and water; moreover, the silence imposed 
was confined to certain hours of the day. 
Like the friars, they were not to possess 
any landed property. This rule was ap- 
proved by Innocent IV. in 1246, 

A Bohemian princess renounced the 
world in 1234 in order to serve God in 
this order, which by her means was pro- 
pagated in Bohemia and in the German 
countries adjoining it. St. Clare died in 
the odour of sanctity in 1253. Various 
modifications of the rule given by St. 
Francis having found their way into 
several convents, Cardinal Cajetan, with 
the approbation of Urban IV., drew up in 
1264 a rule, substantially agreeing with, 
but somewhat mitigated from that given 
by St. Francis, which was adopted by 
the great majority of the daughters of St. 
Olare. Some, however, particularly in 
Spain and Italy, preferred to follow the 
unmitigated rule. The order was thus 
divided into two branches, the larger 
being known by the name of Urbanists, 
the latter by that of Clarisses. 

The reform of St. Colette (1436) 
consisted in bringing back a number 
of convents in France and Flanders to 
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the exact observance of the rule of St. 
Francis. 

The first monastery of Franciscan 
nuns or Minoresses founded in England 
(1293) was outside Aldgate, to the East 
of London; the house soon came to be 
called “the Minories,” a name which the 
locality still retains. At the dissolution, 
besides this house, there were two other 
convents of Poor Clares, at Brusyard, in 
Suffolk, and Denny, in Cambridgeshire. 

The government and direction of the 
order, being divided between a Cardinal 
Protector and the superiors of the Fran- 
ciscans, were for a long time a subject of 
controversy and difficulty ; until, early in 
the sixteenth century, Julius II. placed 
the Poor Clares entirely under the juris- 
diction of the general and provincials of 
the Friars Minors. 

In the time of Hélyot this order pos- 
sessed 900 convents, with more than 
2,500 religious. The French Revolution 
swept most of their houses away; but five 
or six have been restored in France, and 
a rather larger number exist in Austria. 
In England there are five convents, four 
of which (Baddesley, Bullingham, Corn- 
wall Road, and Levenshulme) follow the 
reform of St. Colette; in Ireland six, 
at Ballyjamesduff, ` Galway, Harold's 
Cross, near Dublin, Keady, near Armagh, 
Kenmare, and Newry. 


POOR MEN OF LYONS. [See 
VaAUDOIB. | 
POPE. The word (rdrzas or raras, 


originally a childish word for father, Lat. 
papa) was given at first as a title of re- 
spect to ecclesiastics generally. 1 
the Greeks at this day it is used of 
priests, and was used, as late at least as 
the middle ages, of inferior clerics. In 
the West it seems to have become very 
early a special title of bishops. Thus the 
Roman clergy (Cyprian, Ep. viii. 1 
of the Bishop of Carthage as the blessed 
Pope (“ Benedictum Papatem”). Even 
as late as the sixth century the title of 
Pope was sometimes given to metropo- 
litans in the West. (See Hefele,“ Concil.” 
iii, p. 20 seg.) Gradually, however, the 
title was limited to the Bishop of Rome, 
and we find a synod of Pavia in 998 
(Hefele, iv. p. 653) rebuking an arch- 
bishop of Milan for calling himself Pope. 
Gregory VII., in a Roman Council of the 
year 1073, formally prohibited the assum 
tion of the title by any other than the 
1 Baddesley (near Warwick), Bullingham 


7 Hereford), Darlington, Levenshulme, 
ndon (Cornwall Road). 
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Roman Bishop. It is of course in this 
last and most restricted sense that we use 
the word here. By the Pope we mean 
the Bishop of Rome, who is, according 
to Catholic doctrine, the successor of 
St. Peter, and as such the vicar of Christ, 
the visible head of the Church, the doctor 
and teacher of all the faithful. We 
propose to give some account (1) of the 
place St. Peter occupies in Scripture ; 
(2) of the position of the Pope in the Ante- 
Nicene age; (3) of the testimonies of 
later fathers and councils; (4) to sketch 
the position of the Pope in the Church of 
the present time. Obviously, in a subject 
so vast we cannot do more than direct 
attention to the chief points. 

(1) The Position of Peter in the New 
Testament.—Peter was first brought to 
Christ by his brother Andrew. “ And 
Jesus, looking at him, said, Thou art 
Simon (t.e. “hearer’], the son of John 
CIwavov is the reading best supported), 
thou shalt be called Cephas,” which 
is interpreted Peter—t.e. stone or rock. 
The three synoptic evangelists agree 
in putting Peter’s name first in the list 
of the Apostles, and all note the change 
of his name from Simon to Peter (“ He 
conferred on Simon the name of Peter,” 
Marc. iii. 16. Simon, whom also He 
named Peter,” Luc. vi. 14, “ first Simon, 
who is called Peter,” Matt. x. 2), and 
later the reason for the change of name 
appeared. The change of name in itself 
must have been strange and significant in 
the ears of a pious Jew. He could 
scarcely fail to remember the depth of 
meaning which had lain in the change of 
Abram’s name to Abraham, or how Jacob 
had won the glorious name of Israel, which 
was the pride and the joy of his descen- 
dants. And besides, Rock”! was one of 
the most familiar names for that God who 
was at once the strength of his people, 
their impregnable fortress and refuge, 
their shelter in the noon-day heat of perse- 
cution. Christ Himself explained the 
reason for which he had changed Simon’s 
name to Peter. Hitherto He had been 


1“ Rock” (MY) is constantly used as a 
title of God (see, e.g, Deut. xxxii. 4, The 
rock—perfect is his work; l Sam. ii. 2; Is. 
xxx. 29; Ps. xviii. 32 (and so yop). Once 
only is God called a “stone” (vir. in 


Gen. xlix. 24, the shepherd, the stone of 
Israel.“ But probably we should point, with 
Ewald, Dillman, and others, myn “the shep- 


herd of the stone of Israel,” with reference to 
Gen. xxviii. 18 seg.; xxxv. 14, &c. Keil, 
Kalisch, &c., maintain the Masoretic reading. 
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the visible head of that society which He 
had gathered round Him and He needed 
no vicar. But soon his disciples were to 
see Him on earth no more, and He 
promised to provide his visible Church, 
after He had gone to Heaven, with a 
visible head. Peter had confessed that 
his Master was “the Ohrist the Son of the 
living God.” Christ accepted and re- 
warded this confession, which sprang from 
divine faith. Peter had said Christ was 
the Son of God, “ And I,” Christ replied, 
“say to thee that thou art Peter (or rock), : 
and on this rock I will build my Church, 
and the gates of Hades shall not prevail 
against it. And I will give to thee the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven, and 
whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth will 
be bound in heaven, and whatsoever thou 
shalt loose on earth will be loosed in 
heaven ” (Matt. xvi. 18-19). 
Four promises to Peter “of power and 
re-eminence in the Church ” are contained 
in these words. In a senge all the Apos- 
tles became the foundation-stones of 
Ohrist's Church (Ephes. ii. 19, 20; Apoc. 
xxi. 14). But Peter was to be its chief 
foundation-stone. He is not to derive his 
strength from the Church; but, on the 
contrary, Peter is to draw his strength 
from Christ, and the Church from Peter. 
Next, the Church built on Peter cannot 


1 It has often been urged that Peter does 
not mean “rock,” but “stone,” mérpa being the 
word for “rock.” Sound scholarship will not 


‘support this distinction or the inference drawn 


from it. Christ calls Simon Hérpos, not cr, 
simply because rérpa could not stand as a man’s 
name. This is fully admitted by Meyer, one of 
the most eminent N.T.scholars—perhaps the most 
eminent who has appeared in our own time. 
He quotes, to show how commonly rérpos occurs 
in the classics with the meaning “ rock,” Plato, 
Ar. p. 871; Soph. Phil. 272; O. C. 19, 1591; 
Pind. Nem. iv. 46; x. 126. “Christ,” he saya, 
“ declares Peter a rock because of his strong 
faith in Him;” and again, “ The evasion often 
taken advantage of in controversy with Rome 
—viz. that the rock means, not Peter himself, 
but the firm faith and the confession of it on 
the part of the Apostle—is incorrect, since the 
demonstrative expression, ‘on this rock,’ can 
only mean the Apostle himself.” We may add 
that Cephas (NPQ) is a common word in 


the Chaldee Targums for“ rock ’—e.g. “in the 
shadow of the rock” (Targ. on Is. xxxii. 2. 
Other instances in Levy, daisches Wörter- 
buch). Inthe Syriac form it occurs very fre- 
quently in the Peshito, where it means, (1) 
“rock;” (2) „stone; (8) “Peter.” Thus, 
in the text before us (Matt. xvi. 18) we have 
the very same word for Herpos and wérpa: 


“ Thou art Cephas dala), and on this Cephas 
I will build my Chureb.” 
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fail. The gates of the invisible world, 
strong as they are, will not enclose and 
so prevail against the Church; nay, the 
themselves will at last be broken and wi 
give up their dead; but the Church built 
on Peter will endure till death is “swal- 
lowed up in victory” (1 Cor. xv. 54), 
and even then the Church will not cease 
to be; only the Church which fights and 
struggles here will be changed into the 
Church which triumphs and reigns in 
heaven. Thirdly, while the Church lasts, 
Peter (and his successors) will hald its 
keys. Christ, who has the “key of the 
house of David,” Christ, who opens and no 
man shuts, shuts and no man opens, con- 
tinues to be the Master of the house; but 
Peter is the steward to whom the keys 
are committed. He admits to and ex- 
cludes from the Church in his Master's 
name. In other words, he is the centre of 
the Church’s unity. All, from the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles down to the most 
obscure of the Church’s children, hold 
their place and exercise their functions in 
subordination to Peter. Fourthly, what 
he binds and looses on earth is bound and 
loosed in heaven —i. e. he is the ultimate 
earthly judge of what is lawful and un- 
lawful. He is to lay down the laws and 
conditions on which communion with the 
Church and participation in its privileges 
depend, and the decisions of his tribunal 
here will be ratified in the heavenly court.' 

Once more before his Passion Christ 
made a promise to Peter which brought 
the strength he was to have for his future 
office, and by virtue of Christ’s help, into 
sharp contrast with his sin and frailty as 
a man. He was to deny his Master three 
times, but this denial was not to involve 
the loss of faith or to deprive him of his 
supernatural strength as the future rock 
of the Church. Satan has sought for 
you [plural—t.e. the Apostles] to sift you 
as wheat, but I have prayed for thee 
(singular—t.e. for Peter] that thy faith 
may not fail, and thou, being once con- 
verted [when thou hast once turned to 
Me], strengthen thy brethren” (Luc. 
xxii. 31, 32). No intelligent reader can 
fail to notice the significant change of 
number here. Temptation is common to 


1 Usually, binding and loosing” are taken 
to mean retaining and remitting” sins. But 
“ bind and loose” were the technical words 
with the Rabbis (see We VAT in Buxtorf, 
Ler. Chald. et Rabb.) for “ prohibition and per- 
mission; and it is very hard to see how 
Christ’s words could have conveyed any other 
sense to his hearers, 
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Peter with the other Apostles. Satan 
has “asked for them all, that he may 
sift them by temptation and separate 
them like chaff from the wheat. But it 
is for Peter specially that Christ prays, 
because on him, the man of rock, on him 
and him alone the faith of the Church 
depends. It is his peculiar office to 
strengthen his brethren. Even so deter- 
mined a Protestant as Bengel admits that 
“this whole speech of our Lord presup- 
poses that Peter is the first of the Apo- 
atles, on whose stability or fall the less or 
greater danger of the others depended 
(quo stante aut cadente cetert aut minus 
aut magis periolitarentur) After the 
resurrection Christ graciously allowed St. 
Peter to atone for his threefold denial by 
a threefold declaration of love, and again, 
under a new metaphor, Christ committed 
to him the fulness of jurisdiction. Christ 
was, and ever is, the Good Shepherd, but 
in a few days his visible presence was to 
be withdrawn, and on earth Peter was to 
be chief shepherd of Christ's flock. 
“Feed my lambs.” Be the shepherd of 
my sheep” (perhaps “little sheep,” po- 
Bari). “Feed my sheep” (perhaps 
mpoBaria again). The Church was still 
hrist's flock (“ my lambs,” “my sheep), 
but Peter is entrusted by Christ with the 
office of feeding both the old and the little 
ones of the flock. The duty of feedin 
the young and “the watchful care an 
rule over maturer Christians” (Westcott, 
ad loc.) are alike laid upon him. The 
gift of the Holy Ghost, the power of 
remitting and retaining sins, are bestowed 
on the other Apostles as well as upon St. 
Peter. But Peter alone receives the keys 
of the Church; he alone is the rock on 
which the Church is built; on the faith 
of him alone the faith even of the other 
Apostles depends; he alone is made the 
shepherd of the whole flock. This primacy 
of Peter after Christ's ascension clearly 
manifesta itself even in the scanty records 
of the New Testament, though it must 
not be forgotten that the personal inspira- 
tion of the other Apostles and the fact 
that they were free to extend their mis- 
sionary conquests throughout the earth 
made their relation to Peter very different 
from that between the Pope and bishops 
of later times, who have no gift of in- 
spiration and whose jurisdiction is confined 
to the limits of a particular diocese. 
Still, as has been said, the subordination 
of the other Apostles to Peter does evi- 
dently appear. At his instigation ste 
were taken to fill up the vacancy in the 
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Apostolic college, and he laid down the 
rules of the election. “The punishment of 
Ananias and Sapphira, the anathema on 
Simon Magus, the first heretic, the first 
visiting and eonfirming the churches suf- 
fering under persecution, were all his acts. 
If he was sent with St. John by the 
Apostolic College to the new converts at 
Samaria, he was himself member and 
president of that college. So the Jews 
sent their high-priest Ismael to Nero; and 
St. Ignatius ( Philad.’ 10) says that the 
neighbouring churches in Asia had sent, 
some their bishops, some their priests and 
deacons” (Döllinger, ‘ First Age of the 
Church“). He was indeed the Apostle 
of the Circumcision, in this following 
Ohrist, who had said, “I am not sent but 
unto the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel” (Matt. xv. 24), while St. Paul 
was the Apostle of the Gentiles (Gal. ii. 
7). This, however, involved no more 
than a division of labour, and in no way 
derogated from St. Peter's position as 
chief of the Apostles and head of the 
whole Church. On the contrary, it was 
St. Peter who was taught by revelation 
“to call no man common or unclean,” 
and who first publicly and solemnly 
opened the gates of the Church to the 

entiles by the baptism of Cornelius 
(Acts x.). St. Paul did not enter upon 
his peculiar office of preaching to the 
Gentiles till after his fifteen days’ con- 
ference with St. Peter” (Gal. i. 18), and 
this though he constantly insists on the 
fact that his doctrine and Apostolic 
authority came to him direct from heaven. 
About A.D. 51 an Apostolic council was 
held at Jerusalem to decide the contro- 
versy with the Judaisers. “Certain men 
coming down [to Antioch] from Judæa 
kept teaching the brethren, ‘Unless ye 
are circumcised according to the custom 
of Moses, ye cannot be saved.’” It is 
often alleged that St. James's position in 
the assembly is quite inconsistent with 
St. Peter's primacy. The very contrary 
seems to be the case. No doubt St. 
James says (Acts xv. 19), “I judge —i. e. 
“I give a decision for myself and my 
brother Apostles.” But we cannot under- 
stand the history till we observe that 
there were two questions before the 
council: one a question of doctrine—viz. 
Is circumcision necessary for salvation ? 
and then a question of 5 
Wbat disciplinary decree will be most 
likely to promote peace between Jewish 
and Gentile converts? On the former 
question St. Peter pronounces authori- 
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tatively. He is the first to speak. He 
tells the assembly that God had or- 
dained that the Gentiles should hear 
the Gospel “through my mouth,” that 
God had “purified their hearts by 
faith,” that He had made no difference 
between Jew and Gentile, that both 
were to be saved by the grace of Christ. 
Thereupon “the whole multitude was 
silent,” and heard Paul and Barnabas 
recount their missionary experience (v. 
12). St. James refers to and accepts St. 
Peter's doctrinal decision (v. 14), and 
proceeds to give his own judgment on the 
practical rules to be laid down—viz. ab- 
stinence from things offered to idols, 
things strangled, blood, &c. It was natu- 
ral, on Catholic principles, that St. Peter 
should pronounce the doctrinal decision ; 
it was also natural and fitting, in the cir- 
cumstances, that St. James should give 
his . on the practical rules, for 
St. Peter and St. Paul were both parties 
in the dispute, already committed to the 
cause of freedom and spirituality; while, 
on the other hand, St. James, the head of 
the chief Jewish church, was just the man 
ey to 5 the Pharisaic 8 
urther, in a famous (Gal. ii. 11), 
St. Paul says of himself that he “ swith, 
stood Peter to the face, because he was 
condemned (xareyvwopévos — t.e. “ his 
conduct carried its own condemnation 
with it,” Lightfoot, ad loc.). But there 
was no question of error in faith. St. 
Peter, when he went to Antioch, with- 
. ye eating 5 the Gentile converts 
and acted against the principles of Gospel 
liberty he had maintaingd ai Jerusalem 
shortly before. This proves, no doubt, 
that St. Peter was capable of error in 
judgment and of vacillation. It is no 
argument inst his primacy, nor does 
it show that he could teach the Church 
false doctrine, or cease to be the rock on 
which its faith is built. In short, the 
Gospels in plain and unmistakeable terms 
recount the Divine institution of the 
Petrine primacy. There is nothing to 
contradict and something to confirm the 
Gospel view of Peter’s primacy in the 
Apostolic records, and the natural exposi- 
tion of Christ’s words remains in its rights. 
(2) The Pope in the Ante-Nicene Age. 
—It is the constant tradition of the 
earliest Christian writers that Peter held 
the first place among the Apostles. Ter- 
tullian (“ Præscr.” 22; “Monog.” 8) 
asserts that Peter is the rock on which 
the Church was built, and, again, that 
Christ left the keys to him and“ through 
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him to the Church” (“ Scorp.“ 10), which 
last words exactly tally with the Catholic 
doctrine that Peter is the fountain-head 
of all spiritual rule and jurisdiction. 
Clement of Alexandria (“Quis Dives,” e. 
xxi. p. 947) speaks of Peter as the elect, 
the chosen one, the first of the disciples.” 
Origen declares that Peter was “ the great 
foundation of the Church, the most solid 
rock on which Christ founded” it, that 
he was “ the prince of the Apostles ” (“In 
Exod.” Hom. v.; In Luc.” Hom. xvii).' 
It is impossible to give in full all or 
nearly all the poaa in St. Cyprian 
which express his belief in St. Peter's 
primacy, for he is never weary of assert- 
ing it. We may quote, however, the 
following words: “ Peter, on whom the 
Church had been built” (Ep. lix. 7); “One 
Church founded on Peter” (Ep. lxx. 3) ; 
“Peter, to whom the Lord entrusted 
the feeding and the care of his sheep, on 
whom He set and founded his Church“ 
“De Habit. Virg.” 10); “One is the 
urch and founded on one, who also 
received its keys” (Ep. lxxiii. 11); 
“ Peter, on whom He built his Church 
and from whom He instituted and showed 
the origin of unity” (Ep. lxxiii. 7). 
prian has been sometimes understood 

to mean that St. Peter received his power 
as the representative of all; that he 
merely stood for the Apostles, who were 
all one in dignity and jurisdiction. But 
the words just cited go far beyond this. 
Ohrist, according to Cyprian, did not 
merely show the unity by giving the keys 
to Peter alone, but He “ instituted” the 
unity of the Church from Peter—+.e. He 
made the Church one by giving it one 
visible head. We may also refer to Ep. 
lxvi. 8; “Ad Fortunat.” 11; Ep. xlii. 
5. It is true that in one of his letters 
(Ep. lxxi. 3) Cyprian argues that the 
controversy on the 1 of heretical 
baptism must be decided “ by reason, not 
custom,” and urges that even Peter, 
“ whom the Lord chose as the first (guem 
primum elegi; Peter, of course, was not 
chosen first in order of time), and on 
whom He built his Church, when after- 
wards Paul disputed with him about the 
circumcision, made no arrogant claim or 
insolent assumption, so as to say that he 
held the prim and that those who 
were new and had come later should 
rather give way to him; nor did he 


1 For the passages in which Origen seems, 
but only seems, to hold a contrary view on the 
title “ rock,” see the note of Huetius on Origen, 
“In Matt.” tom. 12. 
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despise Paul because he had been pre- 
viously a persecutor of the Church, but 
he admitted the counsel of truth and 
easily agreed to the good reason which 
Paul asserted.” But St. Cyprian here 
is not denying St. Peter’s primacy; on 
the contrary, he implies his belief in it. 
What he says is that St. Peter did not 
assert his authority on that occasion, and 
this simple statement of fact would be 
accepted by all. Cyprian's works (“ Sen- 
tent. Episc.” 17) supply us with another 
testimony from one of his contemporaries 
and fellow-bishops to the general belief 
that Christ “built the Church on Peter.” 
We conclude with another illustration, 
which has an interest of its own. The 
“ Homilies” falsely ascribed to Clement of 
Rome betray their Judaising and heretical 
character in this among other ways, that 
they exalt the dignity of St. James, “ the 
bishop of bishops,” and of the Mother 
Church of Jerusalem. Yet even there 
we find St. Peter called “the foundation 
of the Church (p. 10, ed. Dressel; p. 6, 
ed, Lagarde), “the firm rock which is the 
foundation of the Church” (Hom. xvii. 
19; see also viii. 5), 

St. Peter's connection with the Roman 
Church as its founder is proved by his- 
torical evidence which cannot be set 
aside, except by an extreme scepticism 
which would serve equally to undermine 
the historical character of the New 
Testament. The New Testament itself is 
silent about St. Peter’s presence at Rome, 
except that St. Peter, in his first epistle, 
sends greetings from the Church in Baby- 
lon (1 Pet. v. 13), which all ancient 
writers, with, so far as we know, only 
one late and insignificant exception (that 
of Cosmas Indicopleustes), understand to 
mean Rome. Many internal arguments 
from the N. T., ably stated by Döllinger 
(“First Age of the Church,” p. 97 geg.), 
support this view. But, apart from this, 
we have abundant evidence from the 
earliest ages and from every quarter of 
the globe. Dionysius, bishop of Corinth 
3 170), in a letter to the Roman 

hristians (apud Euseb. “ H. E.“ ii. 26), 
mentions the fact that both the Corinthian 
and Roman Churches were “ planted” by 
Peter and Paul (njv.am6 IIẽrpov raì abo 
gureiay), and that both died as martyrs 
there at the same time. About 190, 
Irenæus, bishop of Lyons, the disciple of 
St. Polycarp, who was the disciple of St. 
John, speaks (“ Adv. Heer.” iii. 3) of the 
Roman Church as “ greatest. most ancient, 
known to all, founded and constituted 
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by the most glorious Apostles Peter and 
Paul.” “Having founded and built the 
Church [of Rome], the blessed : Apostles 
entrusted to Linus the administration of 
the episcopacy.” Caius, a Roman pres- 
byter under Zephyrinus (200-218), says: 
“I can point out the trophies of the 
Apostles. For if you will go to the Vatican 
or to the Ostian road, you will find the 
trophies of those who founded this Church” 
(Euseb. “ H. E.“ ii. 25). A little later, 
the African Tertullian tells us (“Adv. 
Marc.” iv. 5) that Peter and Paul left to 
the Romans “the gospel sealed with their 
blood”; that Clement, bishop of Rome, 
was ordained by Peter (“ Prescr.” 32); 
that at Rome Peter suffered like his 
Master (“ Preescr.” 36). This early evi- 
dence from Greece, Gaul, Africa, and 
Rome itself is so certain and so sufficient 
that we do not care to dwell on evidence 
which is merely probable. The language 
of St. Ignatius, the disciple of St. John 
(“ Rom.” 4), as Bishop Lightfoot justly 
remarks (in his edition of Olem. Rom. 
p. 48), “seems to imply that they [Peter 
and Paul] had both preached in Rome,” 
aud the preaching and death of the two 
Apostles there appears to have been the 
subject of a very early work, “The 
Acts of Peter and Paul” (see Hilgenfeld, 
“Nov. Teat. extra Canonem Recept.” fascic. 


iv. p. 68). ainst this uniform tradition 
nothing can be advanced on the other 
side. It was this connection of Peter 


with Rome which made “the Chair of 
Peter” an accepted name for the Roman 
see, Thus Cyprian (Ep. lix. 14) uses the 
following words of persons who had been 
concerned in the schism of Felicissimus 
and had gone to Rome: “They dare to 
sail to the see of Peter and to the chief 
church (ad ecclesiam principalem), from 
which the unity of bishops (unas sacer- 
dotulis) has arisen.” The early Ohurch 
thus believed in the primacy of Peter, 
and also held that the Roman Ohurch is 
“ the Chair of Peter.” 

Nor is direct testimony to the 7 
and supremacy of the Roman Chure 
wanting. At the very beginning of 

tristie literature Ignatius describes the 

man Church as“ W in the place 
of the region of the Romans, and again, 
as the Church which presides over 
charity ” (“ Nom.“ ad init.) Hefele, in his 
edition of the “ Apostolic Fathers,” takes 
this latter phrase to mean a presidence 
over “the whole congregation of Chris- 
tians,” who are bound together by charity, 
and this interpretation is at 
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length by Hagemann (“ Römische Kirche,’ 
p. 681 seg.) In any case the primacy 
of Rome over the Christian world is 
acknowledged, for had Ignatius meant to 
confine the primacy of the Roman Church 
to Rome itself, the assertion would have 
come to this, that the Roman Church 
presided over itself, which has no meaning. 
“ Presides ” (rpoxa@nrat) is the very word 
which St. Ignatius uses (e.g. “ Magnes.” 6) 
to describe the authority of the bishop in 
his own diocese ; and this acknowledgment 
is all the more important because it comes 
from one who was himself bishop of 
Antioch, which also could boast of its 
connection with St. Peter. Tertullian 
makes communion with the Apostolic 
Churches—t.e. the Churches founded by 
Apostles—the test of Catholic unity 
(“ Preescr.” 21 et passim); but Rome alone 
he calls the happy Church, into which 
the Apostles poured all their doctrine 
with their blood.” (“ Preescr.” 36.) The 
words Tertullian wrote after his lapse 
into Montanist heresy disclose still more 
pay the power claimed by the Pope in 

is day. For he ridicules the “ per- 
5 edict ” of Zephyrinus the Roman 
bishop and his pretence to speak as 
“ bishop of bishops.” +‘ I want to know,” 
he exclaims, “how you us this au- 
thority for the Ohurch.”! And at once 
he answers his own question by supposi . 
that the Pope does so on the strength of 
the words, “On this rock I will build 
my Church.” “To thee have I given the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven.” “ What- 
soever thou shalt bind or loose on earth, 
will be bound or loosed in heaven.” 
(Tertull. “ De Pudic.” 21.) But the most 
important testimony to the authority of 
Rome in the first ages of the Church is 
that of Irenæus. He wrote the third 
book of his work inst heresies, in 
which the words which we are about to 
quote occur, between 184 and 192. 


1 J. e. for the Roman Church, because founded 
by Peter. Idcirco præsumis et ad te derivasse 
solvendi et alligandi potestatem, id est ad 
omnem ecclesiam Petri propinquam.” 

2 In iii. 21 he mentions Theodotion’s version 
of the O. T., which was not published before 
180 (see Field, Herapl. Orig. tom. i. p. 38); 
and in iii. 8 he speaks of Eleutherus (177-190, 
according to Jaffé, Regest. Pontif.) as actual 
bishop of Rome. With the exception of a few 
fragments, the work of Irenæus only remains 
in a Latin version. Massuet (Diss. ii. § 53), 
Lachmann (N. T. Graece et Latine, Præf. p. 5 
and Westcott (N. T. Canon, p. 280) consider 
that the version was known to Tertullian, and 
therefore nearly contemporaneous with the 
Greek. Massuet’s conclusion was contested by 
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But he “ is rightly included in what may 
be called the Apostolic family” (New- 
man, “Tracts Theological and Ecclesi- 
astical,” p. 200), for he was the disciple 
of St. Polycarp (Iren. ad Florin. apud 
zuseb. I. E.“ v. 20), who was the 
disciple of St. John. IIe had singular 
opportunities of knowing the mind of the 
Church throughout the world, for he was 
brought up in Asia Minor, he was bishop 
of Lyons, and twice at least he came into 
intimate relations with Rome. Irenæus 
then appeals (“ Adv. Heer.” iii. 3), in 
attacking Gnostic error, to the Apostles. 
They, he insists, had perfect knowledge, 
and delivered the truth in its fulness to 
the Church. He points out that differ- 
ent churches are able to trace back 
the succession of their bishops to the 
Apostles, and, since it would be tedious 
to enumerate all these churches, he has 
recourse to the Church of Rome, founded 
by “two most glorious Apostles, Peter 
and Paul.” Pointing to the tradition 
which this Church has received from 
the Apostles, to that faith which has 
been announced to the whole world, and 
which has come even to us by the succes- 
sion of bishops,” we confound all who 
err from the right way. For with this 
Church, because of its more powerful 
principality,’ every church must agree— 
that is, the faithful? everywhere—in which“ 
(te. in communion with the Roman 
Church) the tradition of the Apostles 


Sabatier (Vetus Italica, Pref. n. 93) and the 
Benedictine authors of the Histoire Littcraire de 
la France, vol. i. S. Irénée,” § 2. In any case, 
the fidelity of the Latin is admitted on all 
hands. The Syriac Fragments published by 
Harvey in 1857 would prove this, “if a doubt- 
ful cause needed support (Harvey's Irenæus, 
vol. ii. p. 431). 

1 „ Principalitas” can only mean “ princi- 
pality“ or “supremacy.” It occurs: iv. 38, 
God holds the principalit ; ii. 30, God “is 
above every principality and domination.” In 
eight other places it 1s used of the supreme 
God of the Gnostics. So, i. 26, 1, “the princi- 
pality which is above all,” “the principality 
which is above everything.” It is used—as we 
know from the Fragments of the original Greek 
preserved in Philusophum. x. 21; Theodoret, 
Heret. Fab. i. 15—to translate aber, au- 
thoritv ” or “ supremacy.” 

2 Undique” = “ubique,” as Thiersch and 
Stieren admit. Cf. iii. 24, 1, “ Predicationem ec- 
clesiz undique constantem,” with i. 10, 2, “ Pre- 
dicatio veritatis ubique lucet.” 

3 «In qua,” “in which —i. e. “in union 
with which,” or “in the unity of which.” Cf. 
“Salutem in eo dedit” (iii. 12. 4); “Quod 
perdideramus in Adam” (iii. 18, 1); and “In 
qua una cathedra [sc. Petri] unitas ab omnibus 
servareter (Optat. Schism, Don. ii. 2). 
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has ever been preserved by those on 
every side.” Then he enumerates the 
series of Popes, beginning with Linus. 
According to St. Irenzeus the faithful all 
over the world must agree with the 
teaching of the Roman see, in which the 
tradition of the whole Church is virtually 
contained. This assent is due because 
Rome has the “more powerful princi- 
pality,” and this principality rests on the 
Apostolic dignity of the Roman Church, 
as the whole context shows. When 
Irenæus wrote general councils had not 
been dreamt of. It was from the Apostles, 
not from them, that the Roman Church 
derived her supreme power. Nor, again, 
does Rome depend upon the assent of the 
faithful; on the contrary, it is the faith- 
ful all over the world who are bound to 
agree with her. This passage has been 
the crux of Protestant theologians. For 
two centuries and more they have been 
devising a variety of interpretations, no 
one of which has found general acceptance 
even among themselves. In the last 
Protestant book on St. Irenæus with 
which we are acquainted, the writer 
admits that the saint “ passing, as it were 
in prophecy, beyond himself, anticipates 
the Papal Church of the future,” that he 
marks out Rome “as the chief seat of 
Apostolic tradition, as the centre which 
sustains and unites the whole Church.” 
(Ziegler, Irenäus, 1871, p. 151.)! 

We cannot expect many instances of 
the exercise of Papal power at this time. 
Time was needed to develop the principles 
contained in the Apostolic tradition on 
“the Chair of Peter,” and, besides, the 
hand of the persecutor was heavy on the 
Church. Still, indications of Roman supre- 
macy are not wanting in the facts of 
early history. “The heretic Marcion, 
excommunicated in Pontus, betakes him- 
self to Rome.” “The Montanists from 
Phrygia come to Rome to gain the 
countenance of its bishops; Praxeas 
from Asia attempts the like.” “St. Victor, 
bishop of Rome, threatens to excommuni- 
cate the Asian churches.” ‘St. Stephen 
refuses to receive St. Cyprian's deputation, 
and separates himself from various 
churches of the East; Fortunatus and 


1 The interpretation given in the text is that 
of the Gallicans Natalis Alexander, Bosguet, 
Massuet, and Ceillier; also of Döllinger, 
Church History, Engl. Transl. i. p. 256, and 
Friedrich, Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands, i. p. 
409. Interpretations mutually destructive will be 
found in Salmasius, De Primatu, p.65; Grabe, 
ad loc.; Neander, i. p. 259; Gieseler, i. p. 175. 
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Felix, deposed by Cyprian, have recourse 
to Rome; Basilides, deposed in Spain, 
betakes himself to Rome.” “The pres- 
byters of St. Dionysius, bishop of Alex- 
andria, complain of his doctrine to St. 
Dionysius of Rome; the latter expostu- 
lates with him and he explains.” (New- 
man, “ Development,” p. 157 seg.) No 
doubt the early Fathers spoke and acted 
at times in a manner inconsistent with 
their own utterances elsewhere on Roman 
authority. This was perfectly natural, 
seeing that they had indeed the tradition 
of the Church, but not formal definitions 
or even a developed theological system to 
guide them. It would of course be a 
monstrous anachronism were we to attri- 
bute a belief in Papal infallibility to 
Ante-Nicene Fathers. Our contention 
simply is that the modern doctrine on 
Papal power is the logical outcome of 
patristic principles. It is another and 
a very different thing to say that the 
early Fathers themselves saw all this, and 
they were of course furthest from seeing 
it when they were irritated by an un- 
wonted interference on the part of Rome 
or opposed to Rome in theological contro- 
versy. And it deserves to be carefully 
remembered that there is no counter- 
theory to be found in the Fathers of the 
Ante-Nicene age. The external unity of 
the Church is their constant theme. But 
if the see of Peter was not the centre of 
unity, then what was? If two bishops 
anathematised and refused to communicate 
with each other, how were the faithful to 
know which of the two was in the unity 
of the Church? If we do not take the 
chair of Peter as the centre of unity, 
then the Ante-Nicene Fathers supply no 
answer to the question. They never men- 
tion general councils or appeal to a 
majority of the bishops throughout the 
world. Yet, if each bishop is to be 
independent and subject to God alone, 
we should have a thousand Popes instead 
of one, and the unity of the Church 
would be shattered into pieces.! Our 
opponents may complain that the early 

athers do not speak fully enough on the 
authority of Rome, that their acts and 
dicta are occasionally inconsistent with 
Roman claims. They cannot say with any 
show of reason that the drift of patristic 
teaching tends to any definite theory of 


1 Cyprian, indeed, does, in the stress of con- 
troversy, commit himself to a theory of absolute 
episcopal independence (Ep. lv. 21). But he 
distinctly contradicts himself even in the same 
Epistle (lv. 24) and lxiv. 1; lix. 9. 
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church unity, other than that of the 
Catholic Roman Church. 

(3) The Fathers of the Fourth and 
Fifth Centurtes.—Here the difficulty lies, 
not in finding proofs that Papal supremacy 
was asserted and recognised, but in select- 
ing typical instances from the mass of 
evidence. More ample testimony,” says 
Cardinal Newman, “ for the Papal supre- 
macy, as now professed by Roman 
Catholics, is scarcely necessary than what 
is contained” in a series of passages 
which he quotes. (“ Development,” p. 
148 seg.) The simple question is whether 
the clear light of the fourth and fifth 
centuries may be fairly taken to interpret 
to us the dim, though definite, outlines 
traced in the preceding”—+.e. the Ante- 
Nicene age. The following are among 
the most striking passages in which the 
Fathers maintain not only that the Po 
holds a supremacy of jurisdiction by 
divine right, but also that communion 
with him is the necessary condition of 
Catholic unity. 

Optatus, lib. ii. c. 2,3: “ You cannot 
deny that you know that in the city 
of Rome the episcopal chair was bestowed 
on Peter first, in which Peter, head of 
all the Apostles, sat, in which one chair 
unity was to be preserved (servaretur) by 
all, that the rest of the Apostles might 
not maintain each his own chair, that he 
might be at once a schismatic and a sinner 
who against the chair which stands by 
itself (singularem cathedram) set another.” 
He then enumerates the Popes from 
Peter down to Siricius, the Popeof hisown 
day. The Council of Aquileia, in which 
St. Ambrose took a chief part, begs in a 
letter to the Emperor Gratian that he 
will “ not permit the Roman Church, the 
head of the whole Roman world and that 
sacred faith of the Apostles, to be dis- 
turbed, because from it the rights of 
venerable admonition flow forth for all.” 
(Mansi, “ Concil.” tom. iii. col. 622.) St. 
Ambrose tells us (“ De Excidio Satyri,” i. 
47) that his brother, in places where the 
schism of Lucifer prevailed, if he doubted 
the orthodoxy of a bishop, asked him, 
“if he communicated with the Catholic 
bishops, that is, with the Roman Church.” 

St. Jerome (Ep. 15) addresses these 
words to Pope Damasus: “ Following 
none but Christ, I am associated in 
communion with your Holiness—that is, 
with the chair of Peter. On that rock I 
know the Church was built. Whosoever 
eateth the lamb out of this house is pro- 
fane. If anyone is not in the ark of 
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Noe he will perish when the floods 
revail. . I know not Vitalis; I will 
ave none of Meletius; Paulinus is 

strange to me. Whoso gathereth not 

with you scattereth; that is, he who is 
not on Christ's side is with Antichrist.” 

„Come, my brethren,” says St. Augustine 

to the Donatists ( Ps. contr. Don.“), “ if 

58 to be d in the vine 

kon up the bishops even from the ve 
see of Peter. . That is the rock whic 
the haughty gates of hell do not overcome.” 

In 416 a council of sixty-eight bishops at 

Carthage, and of fifty-nine at Mileve in 

Numidia, condemned Pelagius, whose 

doctrine had been anathematised five years 

before in another council at Carthage. 

Each of the two last councils sent letters 

to Pope Innocent, begging that Apostolic 

authority might be given to their decrees. 

(“ Ep. Concil. Carthag. Const.” Epp. 

Innoc. 26.) Another letter was sent to 

the Pope by Augustine and four other 

bishops, in which they tell him what 
had been done against Pelagianism. All 
these letters are full of deference to the 

Apostolic See, and the Bishops of the 

Council at Mileve tell the Pope that 

heretics were more likely to yield to his 

authority, which was “derived from the 
authority of Holy Scripture” (“ auctori- 
tati tus ex scripturarum sacrarum auc- 

toritate depromptæ,” Coust. Ep. 28). 

Innocent replied, commending them for 

following the old rule which prescribed 

that answers should come to all the 
rovinces from the Apostolic fount. 
fore Rome spoke, but after the pro- 

vincial councils, St. Augustine (Ep. 178) 

admits that “ Pelagianism was not yet 

fully excluded from the Church.” After 
the councils had been confirmed by Rome, 
after the rescript came, he thought that 
by the letters of Innocent “the whole 
doubt had- been removed” (“Contr. Ep. 

Pelag.” ii. 3). Pelagius himself had pro- 

mised “to condemn all which that see 

[the Roman see] had condemned ” 

(August. “De Peccat. Orig.” 7). We 

need not dwell on the claims made by 

the Popes themselves. ‘The canons 
themselves have decided,” says Pope 

Gelasius (492-6) writing to Faustus, 

“that no one whosoever shall appeal 

from this see, and so provide that it shall 

judge the whole Church and itself be 
judged by none. . . . Timothy of Alexan- 
dria, Peter of Antioch, Peter, Paul, Jobn, 
not one, but many, bearing the episcopal 
name, by the authority of the Apostolic 
see alone, were cast down. . Therefore, 
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we are in no fear lest the Apostolic 
judgment be reversed, to which the vo‘ce 
of Christ, tradition, and the canons have 
given the decision of controversy through- 
out the whole Church.” (Mansi, “ Concil.” 
tom. viii. 16 seg.) At an earlier date—viz. 
in the year 422—Pope Boniface had 
spoken of the Roman see as that “ from 
which, if any divide himself, he becomes 
an outcast from the religion of Christ” 
(Coust. Epp. Bonifac. 14). 

It may be objected that all this is 
Weatern evidence. But testimony quite 
as strong comes to us from the East. In 
341 (or, as some think, 342) Pope Julius 
with a synod of fifty Italian bishops (see 
Athanas, “ Apol. contr. Arianos,” ad init., 
and the epistle of the synod of Philippo- 

lis, Mansi, tom. iii. 130) restored two 
‘astern prelates, St. Athanasius and 
Paul of Constantinople, to their sees. 
“He” (Pope Julius), says the Greek 
historian Socrates (“ H. E.“ ii. 15), “in 
accordance with the prerogatives of the 
Roman Church, established the bishops 
in outspoken letters, sent them back to 
the East, restored each to his own see, 
and laid his hand upon those who had 
rashly deposed them.” Eustathius, bishop 
of Sebaste, was reinstated on producing a 
letter of restitution from Pope Liberius. 
(Basil, Ep. 263.) Chrysostom and his 
rsecutor Theophilus appealed to Pope 
nnocent. The latter also addressed him- 
self to the Bishops of Milan and Aquileia, 
but that the appeal was made specially to 
Rome appears from the statement in a 
letter from Anysius, bishop of Thessalo- 
nica who was a friend of Chrysostom’s— 
viz. “that he abode by the judgment of 
the Romans (ùs éppeéver T) xpioet Ty TOV 
‘Pwpaiwv). (See the life by Palladius, bim- 
self a contemporary of Chrysostom, cap. 3.) 
But it is in the proceedings of the two 
great Councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon 
that Roman supremacy, with its divine 
sanction, shines forth most clearly. Cyril 
did not dare to break off communion with 
Nestorius till he had coneulted Pope 
Celestine. He begged the Pope to declare 
his mind on this point (Manei, “ Ooncil.” 
tom. iv. 1011 seg.) The Pope told his 
legates to act, not as disputants, but as 
judges (Coust. Ep. Cel. 17.) The Fathers 
of Ephesus passed sentence on Nestorius, 
“compelled and constrained (dvayxaios 
xaremetyOévres) by the sacred canons and 
the letter of our most holy Father and 
fellow-minister Celestine, bishop of the 
Roman Church.” (Mansi, iv. 1207.) John 
of Antioch, after a schismatical resistance 
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to Pope and council, returned to Catholic 
unity. Whereupon Sixtus ILI. reminds 
him that he has learned by experience 
“what it is to think with us. Blessed 
Peter, in the person of his successors, has 
handed down what he has received. Who 
would wish to cut himself off from the 
first of the Apostles, taught by our 
master Himself?” (Coust. Epp. Sixt. 
III. Ep. 6.) The Fathers of Chalcedon 
acknowledge that the Pope had presided 
over the council through his legates “ as 
head over the members,” that the Pope 
“is appointed for all (mâs: xabtordpevos) 
interpreter of the voice of Peter;” they 
say that “ Dioscorus had dared to restore 
Eutyches to the dignity of which he had 
been deprived by his Holiness,” and had 
Ag aun in his madness against him to 
whom the Saviour had entrusted the 
guardianship of the vine.” They men- 
tion the 28th canon, and ask its confirma- 
tion, that “the establishment of good 
discipline (edra&ias), as well as of faith, 
inight be attributed” tc Leo. Finally, 
they gave an account of all that had been 
done to the Pope,“ that he might confirm 
it“ (es Be uA ei-, Mansi, tom. vi. 148 geg.). 
Next year the Emperor Marcian wrote to 
Leo that doubts had arisen in the minds 
of many whether his IIoliness had con- 
firmed the decrees of the council (ra 
rurwbévra e8eS8aiwoev). One more instance 
and we have done. The Formulary or 
Libellus of Pope Hormisdas was signed in 
519 by the Bishop of Constantinople, 
and imposed by the Byzantine emperor 
upon all the bishops within his dominions. 
It contains the following words:“ Whereas 
the sentence of our Lord Jesus Christ can- 
not be set aside, in which IIe says, Thou 
art Peter, and on this rock I will build 
my Church; ' the above words are con- 
firmed by the effects, since in the Apostolic 
see religion has ever been preserved with- 
out stain, Anxious, therefore, by no 
means to be severed from this hope and 
faith, and following in all things the 
constitutions of the Fathers, we anathema- 
tise all heretics, especially Nestorius, &c. . . 
receive and approve all the encyclical 
letters of Pope Leo, which he wrote con- 
cerning the Christian religion, Whence, 
as we have said before, following in all 
things the Apostolic see, and proclaiming 
all its constitutions, I hope I may attain ” 
(we are not responsible for the grammar) 
“to be with you in the one communion 
which the Apostolic see, proclaims, in 
which is the perfect and true solidity of 
the Christian religion.” (Mansi, tom, viii. 
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407; Hefele, “ Concil.” p. 673, 694 seq.) 
This Libellus was also approved by the 
Eighth General Council. 

Such was the tradition of East and 
West, long before the forgery of the False 
Decretals, long before schism rent the 
Eastern patriarchates from tlie obedience 
due to the IIoly See. With good right, 
therefore, did the Council of Florence 
define “that the Roman Pontiff is the 
successor of blessed Peter, prince of the 
Apostles; that he is the true vicar of 
Christ; that he is head of the whole 
Church, Father and doctor of all Chris- 
tians; that to him [in the person of ] 
blessed Peter was given full power o 
feeding, ruling, and governing the uni- 
versal Church, as also! is contained in 
the acts of cecumenical councils and in 
the holy canons.” It is necessary to bear 
in mind that all Catholics, Gallican as 
well as Ultramontane, accepted the belief 
that the Roman Church is the centre of 
unity, and that communion with her is 
the test of Catholicity. “The Son of 
God,” says Bossuet, “ since He willed that 
his Church should be one. . . instituted 
the primacy of St. Peter to maintain and 
cement it.” The chair of Peter “is the 
common centre of all Catholic unity ” 
(“ Exposition de la Foi Catholique,” 21. 
“ The Catholic Church from her birth has 
had for a mark of her unity her com- 
munion with the chair of St. Peter, so 
that, remaining in it, as we do, without 
letting anything separate us from it, we 
are the body which has seen those who 
have severed themselyes fall on the right 
hand and the left“ (“ Première Instruction 
Pastorale sur les Promesses de l'Eglise,” 
n. 32). “ We grant that in Church law 


1“ Quemadmodum etiam” is now proved 
to be the true reading. It is found in the ori- 
ginal copy signed by the Coancil (Milanesi, in 
the Giornale Storico degli Archivi Toscani for 
1857, pp. 196-225 ; and Cecconi, in the Armonia, 
Feb. 1870). It was in the “authentic ” copy of 
the Colbertine library ( Bossuet, Def. Cler. Gail. 
vi. 11); in the authentic copy of the Vatican 
(see the letter of Mamachius, Orsi, Rom. Pont. 
vi. 11); in the fifteenth century copies of the 
Vatican Co in Gvilta, Feb. 5, 1870). 
Of these last, one has “etiam” written “êt 
whence probably the false 1 “ quemad- 
modum et ” crept into the text of Blondus and 
obtained some currency in the printed copies. 
Bréquigny (Mémoires de la Société des Inseri 
tims, tom. xliii. 306 seg.) denies (against the 
authors of the Nouvelle Diplomatique, v. 315 
rg.) that any of the four originals mentioned 
by Syropulus exist, He admits, however, that 
the MS. copy at Florence was made before the 
departure of the Greeks, so that in any case the 
question is completely settled. 
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there is nothing the Pope cannot do, when 
need requires it” (“ Def.” xi. 20). He 
looked on Archbishop Fénelon’s sub- 
mission to the Pope, who condemned his 
book, as a natural act of “ ecclesiastical 
subordination,” for “there is one chief 
bishop, there is one Peter appointed to 
guide all the flock, there is one Mother 
Church established to teach all the others ; 
and the Church of Jesus Christ founded 
on that unity, as on an immovable rock, 
cannot be shaken” (“ Relation des Actes 
et Délibérations” on Quietism, vol. xx. 
p. 505, in the new edition of Bossuet, par 
achat, Paris, 1864). 
(4) The Vatican Decrees,—In two im- 
ortant particulars the last council went 
tevond the principles accepted by Galli- 
cans, First it defined that the Pope has 
not only “the office of inspection and 
direction,” but also “ the whole fulness of 
supreme power” in discipline as well as 
faith, and that this power is“ ordinary 
and immediate over all and each of the 
pastors and of the faithful.” This is in 
no way meant to derogate from the rights 
of bishops, or to make them mere delegates 
or vicars of the Pope. On the contrary, 
the council teaches that they too have 
“ordinary and immediate jurisdiction ” in 
their dioceses, that they have been “ placed 
by the Holy Ghost,” that they have suc- 
ceeded to the position of the Apostles,” 
that they are “true pastors.” It may be 
well to quote on this point two theo- 
logians whom no one will suspect of 
watering down the Ultramontane doc- 
trine. Speaking of the allegation that 
Ultramontanes “consider the episcopate 
as the Pope’s mere creation and vice- 
gerent, just, e.g., as the Roman Congre- 
gations are,” Dr. Ward replies that “every 
Catholic would repudiate such a tenet as 
erroneous and even heretical.” So again 
Dr. Murray (author of the treatise “De Ec- 
clesia,” &c.), writes: “Christ established, 
not episcopal order merely, but episcopal 
Juris 5850. That is, He ordained that 
there should be for ever in the Church, 
besides the universal pastor, pastors 
having particular flocks, with power to 
teach, legislate, inflict censures,” &c., &c. 
The Pope may for a just cause withdraw 
jurisdiction from a particular bishop, but 
e cannot destroy the corpus episco- 
porum. (See Ward, Essays on the 
Church's Doctrinal Authority,” pp. 376, 
377.) Such is the true sense of the 
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„Feed my sheep,” “Feed my lambs.” 
The whole flock and each member of it 
are given to St. Peter's charge. His 
successors draw their authority over each 
Christian from Christ Himeelf. The 
Pope, in virtue of his office, has direct 
power over each Christian in any par- 
ticular diocese ; the bishop of that diocese 
has the same power attached to his 
office, but the bishop must exercise it in 
union with and subordination to the 
Pope. There is no difficulty in supposing 
that superior and inferior may both 
have ordinary jurisdiction in the same 
place. Thus the ordinary right which 
the constitution might give a sovereign to 
try legal cases by commission would in 
no way make it impossible for the ap- 
pointed judges also to exercise ordinary 
Jurisdiction. 

Next, the Vatican Council teaches 
“that when the Roman Pontiff speaks 
ex cathedra—that is, when he, using his 
office as pastor and doctor of all Christians, 
in virtue of his Apostolic office defines a 
doctrine of faith and morals to be held 
by the whole Church, he by the divine 
assistance, promised to him in the blessed 
Peter, possesses that infallibility with 
which the Divine Redeemer was pleased 
to invest his Church in the definition of 
doctrine on faith or morals, and that, 
therefore, such definitions of the Roman- 
Pontiff are irreformable in their own na- 
ture and not because of the consent of the 
Church” (“ Pastor AÆternus, cap. 4). 
The Pope in himself is subject to error like 
other men; his infallibility comes from the 
spirit of God, which on certain occasions 
protects him from error in faith and 
morals. He has no infallibility in merely 
historical or scientific quest ions. Even in 
matters of faith and morals he has no 
inspiration, and must use the same means 
of theological inquiry open to other men. 
He may err as a private doctor; nor is 
any immunity from error granted to books 
which he may write and publish. Even 
when he speaks with Apostolic authority 
he may err. The Vatican Council only 
requires us to believe that God protects 
him from error in definitions on faith or 
morals when he imposes a belief on the 
Universal Church. 

So understood, the Papal infallibility 
follows by logical consequence from 
principles already illustrated in this arti- 
cle and that on the CHoRcH. Our argu- 


Vatican decree, and plainly it is in per- ment is not addressed to Protestants. They 
fect harmcny with the exposition given must understand and accept the infall- 
above of Chist’s words to St. Peter, ' bility of the Church, and the position of 
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the Holy See as the foundation of faith 
and centre of unity, before they can under- 
stand or accept the Vatican definitions. 
It is against the Gallican theory that we 
are arguing now, and we therefore take 
for granted the Catholic principles which 
Gallicans held. 

We have seen that from the earliest 
times the faith of Peter and his successors 
has been taken as the foundation of the 
Church; indeed, so much is implied in 
Christ's words to the chief of his Apo- 
stles. Peter,says Bossuet, by his confession 
of Christ's Godhead “ attracts tu himself 
that inviolable promise which makes him 
the foundation of the Church. The word 
of Jesus Christ, which makes what He 
wills out of nothing, gives such strength 
to a mortal. Letit not be said or thought 
that St. Peter’s ministry ends with him- 
self; that which is to serve as the support 
of an eternal Church can never end. Peter 
will live in his successors; Peter will ever 
speak in his chair; this is what the 

athers say, and 630 bishops at the 
Council of Chalcedon confirm” (Sermon 
à Ouverture de l’Assemblée-générale du 
Clergé). Now, if Peter and his successors 
are the foundation of an infallible Church, 
of a Church, moreover, unchangeable in 
constitution, they themselves must be in- 
fallible. If they were to impose a false 
belief on Christians, the faith and infalli- 
bility of the Church itself would be 
shaken. 

Let us turn once again to Bossuet, and 
see how he expounds Christ’s charge to 
Peter, “Confirm thy brethren.” Christ, he 
says, does not merely give a command- 
ment to Peterindividually: Peter receives 
“an office which [Christ] founds and in- 
stitutes in his Church for ever.” ‘There 
was always to be a Peter in the Church 
to confirm his brethen in the faith; it 
was the most fitting means of establish- 
ing that unity of sentiments which the 
Saviour desired above everything; and 
that authority was so much the more 
necessary for the successors of the Apo- 
stles, inasmuch as their faith was less 
stable than that of those from whom they 
sprang (de leurs auteurs, Méditations 
sur l'Evangile,” Ixxii.). But if the bishops 
are infallible because confirmed in the 
faith by Peter's successors, those who hold 
Peter's place must be themselves infallible. 
Further, if the see of Rome, which is b 
divine appointment the head of the Chure 
and the centre of unity, solemnly and per- 
sistently made false belief a condition of 
communion, then one of two things must 
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follow—either the body of the Church 
would accept the heresy which the Pope 
propounded and so forfeit its infallibility, 
or else would maintain the truth, and be 
left without the head and centre of unity 
given by Christ. Either consequence is a 
sheer impossibility on Gallican, no less than 
on Ultramontane, principles. 

It must not be supposed for a moment 
that the Pope is an absolute monarch. He 
cannot, as we have already shown, annul 
the constitution of the Church ordained 
by Christ. His power of definition is 
limited by a multitude of previous defini- 
tions due to his predecessors, to the 
councils, to the ordinary exercise of the 
Church’s magisterium through the pastors 
united to the Holy See. If the Pope 
obstinately rejected an article of faith 
which had already been proposed by the 
Church, and to which the Pope owes 
allegiance as much as the simplest of the 
faithful, he might be judyed and replaced. 
“Tt has always been maintained,” says 
F. Ryder (“ Catholic Controversy,” p. 30), 
“that for heresy the Church may judge 
the Pope, because, as most maintain, by 
heresy ke ceases to be Pope.” Bellarmin 
and Turrecremata maintain that he would 
cease to be Pope ipso facto; Cajetan and 
John of St. Thomas require formal depo- 
sition. Of course, we maintain that the 
assent of Christians is due to the Pope’s 
decision in matters of faith and morals 
discussed in the Church. We refer only 
to the case of a Pope directly contradicting 
previous definitions, teaching, e.g., that 
Christ is not God, that the Blessed Virgin 


is equal to God, or the like. So that 
this admission is in no way cont. to our 
statement of Papal infallibility. In such 


a case (we may well think that Provi- 
dence would prevent its occurrence) the 
faithful would be protected from error 
and the Church would not be left without 


a head. 
(5) The Popes Election; the Erercise 
.—As a 


of his Powers; Titles, &0. 

(a) Rome and the P 
matter of fact the Pope is and always has 
been Bishop of Rome, and, according to 
the common opinion, this connection be- 
tween Rome and the Papacy exists by 
Divine law. According to others, how- 
ever (e.g. Soto, apud Billuart “ De Fide,” 
diss. iv. a. 4), the Pope might choose 
another see, or might govern the Church 
without holding any special see at all. 

(B) Papal Election.—Inu the first ages 
the Bishop of Rome was chosen, like 
other bishops, by the clergy and people, 
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with the assent of the neighbouring 
bishops, and the person elected was con- 
secrated by the Bishop of Ostia. The 
Christian emperors decided doubtful elec- 
tions, while Odoacer and Theodoric the 
Great claimed the same right as kings of 
Italy. Felix IU. was actually nominated 
by Theodoric, and other Italian kings 
received a sum of money for confirming 
81 elections. After Justinian recovered 
Italy, the election of a new Pope was 
notified to the Exarch of Ravenna and 
confirmed by the Byzantine emperors. 
From the eighth century onwards the 
influence of the Eastern empire over 
Italy declined, and the Papal elections 
were disturbed by factions in the city. 
The canon in which Hadrian I. concedes 
the right of nomination to Charlemagne 
is spurious; still, as a rule, the election 
took place in the presence of commis- 
sioners from the Carlovingian emperors. 
After the deposition and death of Charles 
the Fat, the Papal elections became once 
more and for a long time an object of 
factious contention, till the Roman em- 

rors once again to exert their 
influence. The first German Pope, 
Gregory V., owed his nomination to 
imperial favour, and four German bishops 
were raised in succession to the Papal 
dignity by Henry III. The decree of 
Nicolas II. in 1059 marks a new era. The 
cardinal bishops [CARDINAL] were to elect, 
with the approval of the clergy and people, 
“saving the honour due to our beloved 
son Henry, who is now king and will be, 
as we hope, by God’s favour, emperor, 
according as we have y granted to 
ae eG his „ have obtained 

is right perso om the Apostolic 
See.” Gradually the influence ef the 
Roman emperors fell away, and the elec- 
tion rested in the hands of the cardinals 
alone, no distinction being made between 
the cardinal-bishops and other members 
of the Sacred College. Something has 
been said on the present mode of elec- 
tion and the chief enactments on the 
subject in the article on ConoLavegs, and 
to this we refer our readers, adding, how- 
ever, the following facts from Ferraris 
(art. Papa). Ecclesiastical and, as is 
commonly held, divine law, make it im- 
possible for a Pope to nominate his suc- 
cessor. The election is in the hands of 
the cardinals. In the event of all the 
cardinals being dead, some think the 
right of election would to the 
Canons of St. John Lateran, others to 
the Patriarchs, others to a general coun- 
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cil. The cardinals are not bound to 
choose one of their own body ; a layman, 
and even a married man, may be law- 
fully elected. In modern times Austria, 
France, and Spain have been allowed to 
exclude any single candidate, provided 
they notify their objection betore the 
election is made. This, of course, is a 
mere concession, not a right. Portugal 
and Naples have claimed to exercise the 
same power, but have never been allowed 
to do so. 

(y) The Insignia of the Pope are the 
pedum rectum, or straight crosier; the 
pallium, which he wears constantly ; the 
tiara, or triple crown. [See ‘TIARA; 
Crosrgr; PALLIUM ; Kiss. | He is ad- 
dressed as “ Your Holiness,” “ Beatissime 
Pater,” &c., and he speaks of himself as 
Servus servorum Dei.“ [See the article.] 

(8) The Actual Exercise of ave Power. 
—The Pope is Bishop of Rome, Metropoli- 
tan of the Roman province, the only real 
Patriarch in the West (see Hefele on the 
6th Nicene Canon, Concil.” I. p. 897 geg.). 
Even these offices, as held by him, dior 
in this from the same offices as held by 
others—viz. that the Pope holds them 
without having to render an account of 
his administration to any sig he rior. 
No line of demarcation can rawn 
between the Pope’s exercise of Papal and 
Patriarchal power. The fulness of the 
latter is included in the former, and, as a 
matter of fact, the Pope for long did not 
exercise throughout the whole West the 
power which the Eastern Patriarchs 
wielded in confirming the election of 
bishops, &c. It is still true, however, 
that the Pope exercises more immediate 
power over bishops in the West, where 
there is no other Patriarch, than in the 
East, with Patriarchates of its own. We 
need not, however, consider here the Papal 

vernment in the East. The number of 

reeks and Orientals who acknowledge 
the Pope’s jurisdiction is very small, and 
enough has been said on the subject in 
other articles—e.g. in those on the various 
Eastern rites. 0 k only of the 
Pope's power as exercised in the Latin 
Church, and we take as our guide Cardinal 
Soglia (“ Institut. Juris publici Eccles.“ 
lib. ii. cap. 1). 

The Pope, then, is the supreme judge 
in all controversies of faith, and he may 
and does exercise this power immediately 
or through the Sacred Congregations. 
Thus he may condemn or pon it books, 
he may reserve to himself the canonisa- 
tion of saints, he may alter the rites of 
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the Church in matters which are not 
essential. Often, on such occasions, the 
Pope, though exercising his supreme 
wer, does not speak er cathedra or claim 
infallibility. To him the supreme direc- 
tion of discipline belongs. He may 
enact laws for the whole Church, and 
dispense from the common Church law. 
It is his duty to see that the canons are 
observed, and to this end he may send 
legates and nuncios to distant provinces 
and receive appeals from all persons in all 
parts of the world. He reserves to him- 
self the hearing of the “greater causes” 
—e.g. grave charges against a bishop. He 
can inflict censures, such as excommuni- 
cation, on all Christians, and reserve to 
himself the power of absolving from 
certain sins, He alone can erect, suppress, 
and divide dioceses, translate or deprive 
bishops, and that without crime on their 
part if the general good requires it; he 
alone can confirm the election of bishops 
or appoint coadjutors with right of succes- 
sion. Bishops are required at various 
intervals to visit the limina Apostolorum 
and give an account of their ministry. 
Lastly, the Pope alone can approve new 
religious orders, and exempt them, if he 
sees fit, from episcopal jurisdiction. 
(Ballerinis “De Primatu” and “ De 
Potestate Summ. Pontif.” are among the 
most useful books on the subject. But 
theologians and canonists without num- 
ber have treated of it, and it would be 
vain to attempt an account of the litera- 
ture in the space at our command.) 
PORTEFORIUM (portean, portuary, 
portius, 5 tfory) was 
the common word in England for the 
Breviary. Originally the name was 
meant to denote that the book was port- 
able, but the original meaning was for- 
gotten and the word used of copies, how- 
ever large. The word is as old as 
Breviarium, and though of constant oc- 
currence in English documents and litera- 
ture, does not seem to have been known 
on the Continent. (Maskell, “ Mon. Rit.” 
vol. i. p. xcvili. seq.) - 
PORTIUNCULA. This was one of 
the three churches, at or near Assisi, which 
were repaired by St. Francis. The old 
little church, . like the holy chapel 
at Loreto, is inclosed in the middle of a 
spacious church, annexed to a | con- 
vent in the hands of Recollects or Re- 
formed Franciscans; it is the head or 
mother house of this branch of the 
order.”! Here, according to the common 
1 Alban Butler, Oct. 4. 
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tradition (of which, however, there is no 
trace in the five oldest biographies of the 
saint), Jesus Christ appeared to St. 
Francis in 1221, and “ tado him go to the 
Pope, who would give a plenary indul- 
gence to all sincere penitents who should 
58 visit that church.“ ! Two years 
later, Honorius III., at the request of St. 
Francis, granted the indulgence (com- 
monly known in Italy as the “ Pardon of 
Assisi”), confining it to the 2nd of 
August, and to the Church of the Por- 
tiuncula. Gregory XV. (1622) extended 
it to all the churches of the Observant 
Franciscans, including the Recollects or 
Reformed, between first Vespers and sun- 
set on August 2. Innocent XI. (1678), 
in favour of the same churches, allowed 
this indulgence to be applied by way of 
suffrage to the relief of the als in Pur- 
gatory. Finally, the indulgence of the 
Portiuncula can be gained in all churches 
in which the third order of St. Francis is 
canonically established. (Moroni; Wet- 
zer and Welte.) : 
PORT-ROYAL. [See JANSENISTS. ] 
POSSESSION, DEMONIACAL. 
A state in which an evil spirit, by God's 
rmission, inhabits the body of a rational 
ing. The devil is able ìn this way to 
torture the body, to deceive the senses by 
hallucinations, and indirectly, because of 
the connection between soul and body, to 
torture the soul, to impair and pervert its 
faculties. He cannot, however, inhabit 
the soul, for this is a power which belongs 
to God alone; much less can be master 
the free will and force the possessed 
rson to sin. But he may increase to a 
earful extent the power of temptation, 
overpower the body and even produce 
insanity, in which last case the seed 
person may of course commit actions out- 
wardly sinful, for which he is not re- 
sponsible. In obsession (also called cir- 
cumcessto) the devil attacks the man in an 
extraordinary manner from without—by 
presenting, e.g., phantoms to the senses 
—but does not inhabit the body or exert 
an abiding and immanent influence. [See 
ENERGUMEN ; Exorcist. | 
POST-COMMUNION. A prayer 
or prayers, varying with the day, said after 
the priest has taken the ablutions. In 
the Gelasian Sacramentary it was always 
followed by a prayer over the people, and 
this is still the case in the Ferial Masses in 
Lent, when the Post-Communion is still 
succeeded by the“ IIumiliate capita vestra 
Deo” and the “Oratio super populum.” 
1 Alban Butler, Oct. 4. 
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All the Western liturgies conform in this 
a to the same type. The Ambrosian 
as a “ Post-Communio; the Gallican a 
“Collectio post communionem” and a 
“Consummatio vel ad plebem.” 

In the Mozarabic rite, however, the 
prayers after Communion are invariable. 
(Le Brun; Benedict XIV.; Hammond.) 

POSTIL. Originally, a note or 
commentary on a passage of Scripture, 
the derivation being, post sla verba textus. 
Since such commentaries often took a 
hortatory or homiletic form, the word 

stilla came to be used for a short sermon. 
he sense of “commentary” appears in 
the title of the celebrated fourteenth- 
century work of Nicholas de Lyra, “ Post- 
illa in universa Biblia.“ [Grossa OR- 
DINARIA.] A verb, postillare, “to compose 
a commentary,” also came into use. 
POVERTY. [See EVANGELICAL 


COUNSELS. | 
POWER OF EEYS. i PENANCE; 
By 


EXCOMMUNICATION ; POPE. 
PRAGMATIC SANCTION. 
this term the mediæval lawyers under- 
stood a solemn edict, adopted and pub- 
lished with every formality by the 
sovereign of a country, with the advice 
of his councillors and of the estates of 
the realm. To the English reader the 
name is chiefly familiar in connection 
with the celebrated instrument by which 
Charles VI., emperor of Germany, en- 
deavoured to secure for his daughter 
Maria Teresa the peaceable succession to 
all the dominions of the House of Austria. 
Among Pragmatic Sanctions which have 
dealt with ecclesiastical affairs, three are 
specially noted. The first, which is 
ascribed to St. Louis (1268), grants many 
liberties and privileges to the church of 
France. For an account of the second, 
passed at Bourges by Charles VIL. (1438), 
see the articles GALLICANISM and Con- 
oORDAT. The third (1446) preceded the 
concordat between Eugenius IV. and the 
German nation ; on which see CONCORDAT. 
PRAYER. [See MENTAL PRAYER; 
Breviary, &c.] 
PREACHERS, ORDER OF. [See 
Dominicans. | 
PREACHING. Christian preaching 
began with our Lord Himself, who en- 
trusted the continuation of the work to 
his Apostles. At first the Christian 
congregations were instructed not only 
by “ teachers” in the common accepta- 
tion of the term, but also by “ prophets,” 
to whom the counsels of God were 
revealed in an extraordinary manner—a 
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gift which might include a knowledge of 
the future, though this was not necessarily 
the case. Later, the Fathers ak of 
preaching as a chief part of the bishop's 
office. In Africa, if St. Augustine’s 
time, it was not usual for priests to 
preach (“ Vita. Possid.” 5), and this was 
also the case in the time of Socrates 
(„H. E” v. 22) at Alexandria. On the 
other hand, Origen preached in Palestine 
while only a layman or at least not a 
priest (Euseb. “ H. E.” vi. 19.). Even in 
the African church preaching by laymen, 
at the request of the clergy, became a 
permitted use (laicus presentibus clericis 
nisi ips rogant docere non audeat, c. 
98 of the so-called Concil. Carthag. iv. 
anno 898). According to a well-known 
statement of Sozomen (“ H. E.“ vii. 19) ! 
sermons had not been preached at all 
in the Roman Church till the middle of 
the fifth century, but possibly the truth is 
tbat down to St. Leo's pontificate there 
had been no great preacher or formal 
sermons in the Greek style at Rome. 
The preacher sat during his sermon ; the 
people sometimes sat, sometimes stood. 
Sermons were delivered on Sundays and 
feasts, and Chrysostom’s homilies on 
Genesis prove that sermons were delivered 
daily in Lent. In the East sermons were 
often very long. Chrysostom’s discourse 
lasted sometimes for two hours. In the 
West they were generally short. Chry- 
sostom, the two Gregories, Basil in the 
East, Ambrose, Augustine, Leo, Gregory 
the Great in the West, were the great 
preachers of the Patristic period. 

For a long time they had no successors 
who came near them in eloquence. The 
Synod of Mayence in 847 (c. 2) requires 
each bishop to have a book of Latin 
homilies, and turn them “in linguam 
rusticam Romanam aut Theotiscam ” for 
the good of the people. Peter Damian in 
the eleventh,and St. Bernard in the twelfth 
century, were conspicuous preachers. A 
new era began with the rise of the mendi- 
cant orders. Tauler, Suso, in the four- 
teenth century, St. Vincent Ferrer (d. 
1419) and Savonarola in the fifteenth, 
Louis of Granada in the sixteenth, were 
Dominicans; Bernardine of Siena and 
John Capistran in the fifteenth were 
Franciscans; John of Avila (d. 1569) a 
secular. Enormous crowds surrounded 
the great preachers of the later middle 

1 ovre 8d 6 éwlaxowog ovr’ GAAS Tis d,, cx” 
éxwAnalas S8doner. Valesiua, in his note on the 


assage, quotes Cassiodorus, who had lived at 
ome, as witness to the same fact. 
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age, and sometimes persons actually died 
from the emotion which the sermon 
awoke in them. 

Important regulations on preaching 
were enacted by the Council of Trent 
(Sess. v. De Reform.; Sess. xxiv. De 
Reform. cap. iv.). The council teaches 
that preaching is the “ principal office of 
bishops,” and requires bishops, parish 
priests, and all who have the cure of 
souls, to preach personally, or in case of 
lawful impediment by deputy, at least on 
Sundays and solemn feasts. Further, 
during the fasts, and particularly during 
Advent and Lent, the bishop is to 
provide sermons daily, or at least three 
times a week. Regulars preaching in 
their own churches must first be examined 
and approved by their superiors and must 
seek the bishop’s blessing, nor are they to 
preach even there against the bishop’s 
will. In other churches they cannot 
preach without episcopal licence. Bishops 
are to warn the faithful that they are 
bound to hear the word of God in their 
own parish church, if they can do so 
without inconvenience. The sermons are 
to be short and simple and of a practical 
character. 

We can only mention a few of the 
great preachers of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, the golden age of 
5 In France the names of 

ssuet, the Jesuit Bourdaloue (1632 
1704), Massillon (1633-1742) will occur 
to all. De la Colombiére, S.J. (d. 1682), 
and Fléchier, chiefly remembered for his 
funeral orations (d. 1710), are prominent 
in the second class, In Italy the great 

reacher was the holy Jesuit Segneri 
(d 1694); in Portugal, Vieira, also a 

esuit (d. 1697). In our own century 
the great preachers have been the Italian 
Theatine Ventura, and in France the 
Jesuit Ravignan, the great Dominican 
Lacordaire, and the late gifted Bishop of 
Orleans, Dupanloup. The Germans have 
never reached the level of French or even 
of Italian eloquence. Still, Veith, who 
preached at Vienna, Cardinal Diepenbrock 
and Förster, bishops of Breslau, the Jesuit 
Father Roh and others, have won high 
reputation. (The latter part chiefly from 
Kraus, Kirchengeschichte.”) 

PREADAMITSS. The first author 
of the Preadamitic system, as Zaccaria 
calls it, is said to have been Giordano 
Bruno, a Dominican (who abandoned his 
order and the Catholic religion), though 
there are traces of it in Rabbinical 
writers. It was developed by a French 
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Calvinist, Isaac de la Peyreyre, in a book 
entitled “ Præadamitæ, sive Exercitatio 
super versibus 12, 13, et 14, cap. v. 
Epist. ad Rom., quibus inducuntur primi 
homines ante Adamum conditi,” in the 
year 1655 (not 1652 as Calmet has it). 
He held that Adam was the progenitor of 
the Jews only, and that the Flood, which 
was local merely, did not destroy the 
nations who had inhabited the earth long 
before Adam’s creation. He appealed, 
e.g., to the words of Cam, Gen. iv. 14, 
Every one who tindeth me will kul me,” 
to Cain's building a city, to the impossi- 
bility of supposing that the Antipodes 
were peopled in prehistoric times from 
Asia, &c., &c. Peyreyre became a 
Catholic, and retracted his system, which 
cannot be reconciled with the Catholic 
doctrine of original sin, at Rome (ad 
Philotimum Fp) in 1657. He died with 
the Fathers of the French Oratory in 
1675, aged 82. (Zaccaria, “ Prolegom. in 
Petav. de Op. Sex Dierum.”) 

PREBEWD (Lat. prebenda). The 
term is probably aval from the daily 
rations issued to soldiers. A prebend 
is the share in the revenues of a chapter 
[CHAPTER, CATHEDRAL) or collegiate 
church, enjoyable by each canon or pre- 
bendary. A 1 of Charlemagne 
orders that no canon should hold a 
benefice along with a . those 
found doing so were to be deprived of 
both. When the common life of canons 
was generally discontinued, in the course 
of the tenth century, a division was 
made of the Church revenues into 
episcopal and capitular, and each canon 
enjoyed his share of the latter, which 
was still called his prebend, together 
with—at least in the case of the senior 
members of the chapter—a prebendal 
residence. (Smith and Cheetham ; Wetzer 
and Welte.) 

PRECIOUS BLOOD. (l) Relics.— 
Beyrout, Bruges, Saintes, the imperial 
monastery of Weingarten, the lish 
monasteries of Ashri and Hailes, have 
claimed to possess relics of the precious 
blood. (Faber, “ Precious Blood,” p. 204.) 
St. Thomas says ( S.“ III. qu. liv. a. 2) that 
all the particles of bl which Christ 
shed in his Passion were reassumed by 
him in his resurrection, “ but that blood 
which is kept in some churches as relics 
did not flow from Christ's side, but is 
said to have flowed miraculously from 
some image of Christ when struck ”—+.c. 
it never was the blood of Christ at all. 
Observe, the saint makes no exception, 
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and speaks doubtfully of the su 
miracles. Benedict XIV. (“ De Fest.” 
§ 374) admits the possibility that some 
rae of Christ's blood may not have 

en reassumed, and may remain as 
relics. In this case they are not united 
to the God-head, and it would be the 
crime of idolatry to give them divine 
worship. 

(2) Confraternities.—F. Faber men- 
tions a very ancient one at Ravenna; one 
at Rome erected under Gregory XIII. 
and confirmed by Sixtus V., afterwards 
merged in the confraternity of the Gonfa- 
lone. Its members were priests and 
preached missions. An arch-confraternity 
was set up in the church of San Nicolo 
in Carcere by Albertini, bishop of Ter- 
racina, and Bufalo, canon of Marco 
under Pius VII. A confraternity was 
founded at St. Wilfrid’s, in Staffordshire, 
in 1847, and transferred to the London 
Oratory in 1860. 

(8) Orders.—There was a Cistercian 
congregation of nuns, entitled Bernardines 
of the Precious Blood, at Paris in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. 
Bufalo, who died in 1837, founded a 
congregation of Missioners of the Precious 
Blood, and another congregation of Nuns 
of the Precious Blood. (See Faber, 
Precious Blood,“ c. vi.) 

4) The Feast was instituted and 
fixed for the first Sunday of July by 
Pius IX. after his return from Gaeta. 
There was already a Mass and office for 
the Friday after the fourth Sunday in 
Ee but only permitted for certain 

aces. 
PRECONTISB (preco, a public crier.) 
When the preliminary inquiry at Rome, 
required by the Council of Trent and 
several Papal constitutions in the case of 
those nominated to the higher ecclesi- 
astical or Sst has terminated favour- 
ably for the person designated, a report to 
that effect is made in secret Consistory by 
the Cardinal Protector of the nation to 
which the candidate belongs, and after 
the cardinals present karo all given their 
opinions on his eligibility, the Pope—if 
the majority be in his favour—pronounces 
his solemn approbation of the appoint- 
ment. This approbation is termed the 
“ preconisation,” and the Pope is said to 
“preconise” the archbishop, bishop, or 
other dignitary, whose cause has been 
brought 219 him. Tbe approbation is 
posted up ad valvas ecclesia, and a bull of 
5 is expedited to the candi- 

te. [See Bisnop, § iv.] 
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PREDESTINATION. St. Augus- 
tine’s detinition—viz. “ God's prevision 
and preparation of benefits by which 
those who are fi i.e. from eternal 
death] are most certainly freed” (“ De 
Dono Persev.” cap. 14)—is generally ac- 
cepted by Scholastic theologians. They 
are all! agreed that God predestinates 
from all eternity the number of elect, 
that He bestows the grace needed to 
obtain eternal life without any respect to 
merits on their part, either before or after 

e is conferred, so that life eternal is 

is free gift; and, on the other hand, 
that no adult enters heaven except because 
he has of his own free will corresponded 
to the grace of God, and none are lost 
eternally except by the perversity of 
their own will, since God sincerely desires 
all men to come to the knowledge of the 
truth and be saved. But if we ask why, 
seeing God gives grace enough to all, and 
desires the salvation of all, some are 
saved, others reprobate, theologians give 
different answers. 

(1) According to the Thomists, God's 
purpose of efficaciously conducting some 
rather than others to salvation has no 
reason on our part, but depends entirely 
on God’s mercy and free will” (Billuart, 
“ De Deo.” diss. ix. a. 4). To those who 
are predestinated God gives grace efficaci- 
ous in its own nature, and so orders it 
that they die in this grace; to others He 
ives grace which is merely sufficient 
12 the article on GRACE], and to which, 
as a matter of fact, nobody corresponds, 
though all have the power of doing so. 

(2) A large number of Jesuit theolo- 
gians, known as Congruists, hold, like the 
Thomists, an absolute predestination to 
glory, irrespective of merits foreseen. God 
gives to the predestinate the same grace 
as to the reprobate; but to the former in 
circumstances under which He foresees 
they will accept it, to the latter in those 
under which Ife foresees they will not do 
so. Such was the opinion of Suarez 
(after his return to Spain), of Bellarmin, 
Antoine, and many others. A decree of 
the Jesuit general Aquaviva made it the 

nised teaching of the society, but 

the decree seems to have been practically 

55 (See Schneemann, Controv. 

de Divine Gratis Liberique Arbitrii Con- 
cord.“ eap. 16.) 

(3) A large number of Jesuits—e. . 


1 An exception, apparently, should be made 
of Catharinus, quoted by Petavius, and of Pi- 
gh ius, of whom something is said by Schneemann, 
Both seem to graze Semi-Pelayianisin. 
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Toletus, Maldonatus, Lessius, Vasquez, 
Valentia, and Suarez, while he taught at 
Rome (so Schneemann, loc. cit.), admit 
that predestination to grace, but deny 
that predestination to glory, is irrespec- 
tive of merit foreseen. God decrees, they 
say, to give grace to all and predestinates 
those who, as He foresees, will correspond 
to it, the rest being reprobate. 

It is to be carefully observed that the 
Thomists admit, just as much as Lessius, 
that God desires the salvation of all, and 
gives all sufficient means of attaining 
that end. Whether their theory is logi- 
cal and consistent is another question, and 
one on which the Church has never pro- 
nounced, It is a matter of philosophy 
and logic rather than of faith. On the 
other hand, no Catholic may hold with 
Gottschalk, a German monk of the ninth 
century, or with Calvin in later times, that 
God willed the salvation of the predesti- 
nate alone, so that the reprobate perished 
necessarily. 

The 8 of patristic opinion is 
given with his usual fulness of learning 
and critical discernment by Petavius (“ De 
Deo,” lib. ix. and x.). Augustine most 
certainly held and constantly asserted 
predestination not only to grace but to 
glory without respect to merits foreseen. 
(See, e.g., a decisive passage, “ De Correp- 
tione et Gratia,” cap. vii.) Nobody, says 
Petavius, who was himeelf of the con- 
trary opinion on the theological question, 
nobody could doubt this unless blinded 
by party-spirit ” (loc. cit. cap. vi.). But 
the same great scholar shows how very 
different the opinion of the Greek and 
earlier Latin Fathers was; and Augus- 
tine, though be rightly exercised a mighty 
influence on the subsequent Church, has 
no claim to represent the whole of her 
tradition. 

PREFACE. A prelude or introduc- 
tion to the Canon of the Mass, consisting 
in an exhortation to thanksgiving made 
by the celebrant, in the answers of the 
minister or choir, and a prayer ending with 
the Sanctus, in which God is thanked for 
his benefits. The Greeks have only one 
Preface, which in the Clementine liturgy 
is extremely long. The Gallican and 
Mozarabic rites, on the other hand, are 
rich in Prefaces, and so originally was the 
Roman liturgy, which from the sixth till 
about the end of the eleventh century had 
a special Preface for nearly every feast. 
About 1100 the number was reduced in 
most churches of the Roman rite to ten— 
viz. the common one, found in nearly all 
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the ancient Sacramentaries, and nine 
others named in a letter falsely attributed 
to Pelagius, predecessor of St. Gregory, 
and cited in the Micrologus,” &c.—viz. 
the Preface of Christmas, Epiphany,! Lent, 
Easter, Ascension, Petit: cost, the Trinity, 
the Apostles, the (Cross. Urban II. is 
said by Gratian, who lived fifty years 
later, to have added the Preface of the 
Blessed Virgin in 1005. The Sarum Use 
had “ proper Prefaces” for the “ Concep- 
tion, Nativity, Annunciation, Visitation, 
Veneration, and Assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin.” „The York Use added another 
for the days between Passion Sunday and 
Easter. The Hereford appointed the 
same Preface from Palm Sunday to 
Easter.” (Maskell; the rest of the article 
is from Le Brun and Hammond.) 

PRELATE (prelatus). A general 
name for an ecclesiastical dignitary, 
whether among the secular or the regular 
clergy, who has a jurisdiction inherent in 
his office, and not merely one transmitted 
to him as the delegate of a superior. 
The designation is extended in a wider 
sense to the prelates of the Pope's Court 
and household, as having a superiority of 
rank. 

Prelature, or prelacy, is the status of 
a prelate. When the first Scotch Pres- 
byterians raved against “ Popery, Prelacy, 
and Erastianism,” prelacy in their mout 
was not exactly equivalent to “epi- 
scopacy ;” they meant that they were in 
rebellion against canon law and eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction. It is true that they 
erected a new jurisdiction, far more 
burdensome and inquisitorial than the old 
one; on which see Buckle’s “ History of 
Civilisation,” vol. ii. chap. v. 

‘PREMONSTRATENSIANS. This 
celebrated order of regular canons was 
founded by St. Norbert in 1119, at a place 
called Prémontré (that is, “foreshewn”), a 
lonely valley in the forest of Coucy, near 
Laon. Several other sites had been 
offered to the saint in vain; but as soon 
as he saw this valley he said, “ Here is 
the place which the Lord hath chosen.” 
A monastery was built, which remained 
the mother house of the order till the 
French Revolution; it is now in ruins. 
St. Norbert was soon joined by thirteen 
companions, to whom he gave the rule 
of St. Austin to observe, with certain con- 


1 So Le Brun, tom. ii.; but the letter, as 
given in Leofric’s Missal, omits the Preface for 
the Epiphany and substitutes one for the dead 

Maskell, Ancient Liturgies of the Church of 
ngland, p. 103 seq.). 
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stitutions framed by himself. The habit of 
the Norbertines was white; hence they 
were commonly called in England the 
White Canons. Their founder imposed 
on them perpetual fasting, and an entire 
abstinence from meat; but, as in other 
orders, mitigutions after a time crept in, 
followed by a general relaxation, which in 
its turn led to several remarkable reforma- 
tions. The Abbot-General at Prémontré 
exercised a general supervision over the 
whole order down to 1512, when all the 
abbeys in England and Wales were sub- 
jected to the Abbot of Welbeck. There 
were at one time, according to Flélyot, a 
thousand Premonstratensian abbeys, many 
5 and priories, and five hund red 

ouses of nuns. In England, at or shortly 
beſore the Dissolution, there were thirty- 
five houses; the names are given 
below.“ 

Lecuy, the last abbot of Prémontré, was 
a man of exceptional force and nobleness 
of character. Driven from his abbey in 
1790, he bore his unbent and undishonoured 
head through all the mournful or shameful 
scenes of the Revolution, and living far on 
into the present century died in his 
ninety-fourth year in 1834. A few months 
before his death, the old man compiled a 
short tract on the history of his order ; 
from these touching and simple pages the 
reader will thank us for making the 
following extract :— 

“Of this illustrious order, once so 
widely extended, the débris only are left. 
Its impoverishment began with the Eng- 
lish schism.? The Reformation caused it 
yet further losses by the suppression of a 
grent number of houses in the countries 
which embraced it. The abbeys in Spain, 


1 Houses marked » were nunneries ; those 
marked e cells :— 

Alowick. 

Barlings (Line.). 
Bayham (Suss.). 
Beauchief (Derb.). 
Bileigh (Essex). 
Blancland (North- 


Hales Owen. 
Hornby (Lance.), c. 
20 Irford (Linc.), x. 
Kaylend (North- 
ants), c. 
Langdon (Kent). 


umb. ). Langle OHA 
Bradsole (Kent). Lavenden (Bucks). 
Broadholm (Notts), Leystone (Suff.). 


Newbo (Linc.). 
Newhouse (Linc.) 
Shap. 


Stanley (Derb.). 


n. 

Cokersand (Lanc.). 
Corham (York). 
Croxton (Leic.). 


10 


West Dereham 30 Sulby (Northants). 
(Norf.). Tichtield (Hants). 
Dodford (Worc.), c. Torr (Dev.). 


Durford (Suss.). 
Easby (York.). 
Egleston (Vork. ). 
Hagnaby (Linc.). 
2 See above. 


Tupholm (Line.). 
Welbeck (Notts). 
Wendling (Norf.). 
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about 1573, separated themselves from the 
body of the order in order to form a con- 
gregation apart, retaining however the 
habit and the statutes. Under the 
Emperor Joseph II., other suppressions 
took place in the hereditary provinces ; 
still, besides the French abbeys of either 
observance, which numbered before 1789 
about one hundred, there remained in 
Belgium and different parts of Germany 
some very fine establishments, distin- 
guished by their regularity and love for 
ecclesiastical learning. Notably, Swabia, 
where the abbots were prelates of the 
empire, had lost nothing; and in spite of 
so many suppressions the order of Pré- 
montré might still be called flourishing. 
At the Revolution all the French houses 
suffered the fate of other ecclesiastical 
institutions, enveloped in a common pro- 
scription. The invasion of Belgium by 
revolutionary armies extended to that 
country the measures of destruction taken 
in France; what the order still possessed 
in Germany perished along with the great 
sees and rich endowments of the German 
church, sacrificed to a system of indem- 
nities, at the time of the formation of the 
Confederation of the Rhine. Of the 
splendid heritage of St. Norbert, subject 
to-the crosier of Prémontré, there remained 
in 1805 ten abbeys, of which two, in 
Prussian Silesia, had been till then re- 
ligiously maintained by the kings of 
Prussia, though Protestants. It was but 
natural, when the Catholic princes seized 
the property of religious, that those 
who were not so should follow their ex- 
ample, aud these two abbeys ceased to ex- 
ist. At present only eight remain, which 
are indebted for their existence to the 
piety and good will of the Emperor of 
Austria. Three of these are in Bohemia; 
the chief of them—Strahow, in the city of 
Prague—is the depository of the relics of 
the holy patriarch, the founder of the 
order.” 

We believe that these eight houses 
still exist, and that several others have 
arisen in Belgium. In England, two 
small Premonstratensian houses, cells 
apparently of some Belgian abbey, have 
been recently founded at Crowle and 
Spalding, in Lincolnshire.“ Still more 
recently a community of French Premon- 
stratensians has been established at Stor- 
rington, on land given by the Duke of 


1 The canons of this order possess the 
unique privilege of eligibility to the charge of 
secular parishes without Papal dispensation. 
(See Soglia, Instit. Canon. ii. cap. 8.) 
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Norfolk. (Hélyot and his continuator; 
Dugdale's Monasticon.“) 


PREMUNIRE. The statute of pre- 
munire (16 Rich. ii. c. 5), passed in 1393, 
was designed by the king and parliament 
of England to check evasions of the 
existing statutes against provisors—t.e. 

raons appointed to English benefices or 
Ñignities 155 Papal provision. The Holy 
See had employed various means, including 
excommunication or the menace of it, for 
the protection of persons whom it had 
“ provided” to benefices, and for the 
punishment of all who might interfere with 
them. On this account a severe penal 
clause was inserted in the above-mentioned 
statute, to the effect that if any man 
should pursue or obtain in the court of 
Rome excommunications, bulls, or other 
things, against the king’s crown and 
regality, or bring them into England, or 
receive or execute them, “such person or 
persons, their notaries, procurators, main- 
tainers, abettors, fautors, and counsellors, 
shall be out of the king’s protection, their 
goods and chattels, lands and tenements, 
shall be forfeited to the king, and their 
persons attached wherever they may be 
found.”! Execution of process under 
this statute was by means of a writ called 
of Premunire — from the first words, 
‘“Premunire ([premonere] facias ”— 
whence in time the statute itself was so 
called. 

PRESBYTERA. The wife of a pres- 
byter, especially a wife who had come under 
the operation of the rule which rendered 
the continence of clerics necessary. Ihe 
position of such persons is dealt with by the 
canons of the Council of Tours (567). In 
these cases the presbytera usually went 
into a convent, but without taking the 
habit. (Smith and Cheetham.) 

PRESBYTERIANS, SCOTTISH. 
The doctrine and discipline of Presby- 
terians, founded upon the teaching of 
Calvin and his management of ecclesias- 
tical affairs at Geneva, were perhaps 
embraced as early in England as in Scot- 
land, for Christopher Goodman, an English- 
man, was associated with Knox when 
they were both in exile in Mary's time, 
und sat in the First General Assembly 
held at Edinburgh. But since the form 
of Protestantism which firet prevailed in 
England and supplanted the Catholic 
Church there was that of the English 
episcopalian reformers [see ANGLICAN 

HURCH], and Presbytery did not rise into 
importance until much later, we shall here 
1 Lingard, Hist. of England, vol. iii. 
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almost confine our remarks to the sub- 
version of Catholicity in Scotland, and 
the introduction of new ecclesiastical 
arrangements in its place. 

Before the destructive fanatical out- 
break which is associated with the name 
of John Knox, the Catholic Church in 
Scotland had thirteen sees—of which 
two, St. Andrew’s and Glasgow, were 
metropolitan—and upwards of 100 monas- 
teries large and small.? Of these, nineteen 
belonged to the Austin Canons; the 
magnificent establishments of Holyrood, 
Jedburgh, Scone, and St. Andrew’s were 
among the number. The Franciscans 
had thirteen houses, the Dominicans 
eleven, the Cistercians ten; among these 
last were the abbeys of Melrose and New- 
bottle. The Benedictines had nine or ten 
abbeys and cells, including Dunfermline, 
Arbroath, and Lindores. Among the six 
Premonstratensian houses was Dryburgh, 
the ruins of which still charm the traveller 
by their incomparable grace. The rest 
were distributed among the other orders. 
That the Scottish clergy, both secular and 
regular, stood greatly in need of reforma- 
tion, is an indisputable fact; but how far 
corruption had gone is a point which can- 
not be easily determined. If we attach 
credit to the rhetoric of Knox and his 
followers, we must believe that the whole 
clerical body in Scotland, with scarcely an 
exception, was stained with avarice and 
conscious hypocrisy, and sunk in gross 
immorality, sloth, and gluttony. But the 
interest which these men had in making 
such assertions believed would make us 
suspend our belief in them, even if 
there were no rebutting evidence. On the 
whole there seems good reason for ac- 
cepting on this subject the contemporary 
testimony of Bishop Lesley. The Bisho 
of Ross says that some of the bishops h 
been for a Jong time past engaged in poli- 
tical and diplomatic business, and that 
others lived too freely (libertus viverent), 
forgetting their sacred functions, so that 
the whole hierarchy had become lowered 
in 7 esteem. The pernicious system 
of holding abbeys in commendam was in 
full vigour; thus Lord James Murray, a 
bastard son of James V., was commend- 
atory abbot of St. Andrew’s. As to the 
priests and monks, Lesley declares that 


Eight sees were suffragan to St. Andrew’s 
viz. Dunkeld, Aberdeen, Moray, Dunblane, 
Brechin, Ross, Caithness, and the Orkneys; 
and three to Glasgow—viz. Whitherne, Lis- 
more, and Sedor and Man. 

2 De Origine, &c., p. 68. 
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most of them, in either order, were per- 
sons of piety and virtue; but he adds 
that there was one vice—licentious living 
—of which many of them, and another 
—great negligence in preaching—of which 
nearly all, were guilty. He mentions it as 
a deplorable circumstance that the people 
had not been provided with an elementary 
catechism, for want of which they often 
could not tell whether what the sectaries 
taught them was true or not. 

“Tho Reformation,” says a modern 
historian! of the Kirk of Scotland, “ was 
baronial in Scotland, monarchical in Eng- 
land.” Almost all the nobles who had 
been detained as prisoners in England 
after the battle of Solway Moss (1541) 
returned home Protestanta. The English 
monasteries had been just dissolved, to the 
greatenrichment of their brother aristocrats 
south of the Tweed; Lollard preachers 
were everywhere; and their denunciations 
of a wealthy and powerful priesthood, 
electric as was then the condition of the 
religious atmosphere, fell upon willing 
ears. A countryman of their own was 
soon found, who in extravagance and 
fluency of reviling left the English Lollards 
far behind. John Knox, born in Hadding- 
tonshire in 1505, studied with some dis- 
tinction at the universities of St. Andrew’s 
and Glasgow, having attended the lectures 
of the eminent theologian John Mair, or 
Major. He probably imbihed Lollard 
opinions very early ; if before his ordina- 
tion, his voluntarily placing himself under 
the control of the canon law is a remark- 
able fact. The death at the stake in 1527 
of Patrick Hamilton, who had studied at 
Wittenberg and brought home Lutheran 
opinions, sems to have made a deep im- 
pression on him. However, he became a 
priest, and thus was canonically bound to 
continence, an obligation which he set at 
nought by marrying, not once only but 
twice. 

Not only was there a strong Lollard 
perty in Scotland between 1530 and 1540, 

ut several Franciscan and Dominican 
friara took up warmly the cause of eccle- 
siastical reform, and preached against 
abuses and superstitione. Of this there is 
ample evidence in the history which bears 
the name of Knox. As late as 1545 the 
bulk of the people were attached to the 
old faith;? Knox speaks of Edinburgh 
in 1546 as “drowned in superstition” ; 
but in the fifteen years which followed 


1 Dr. J. Cunningham; see notice, end of 
art. 
2 Cunningham, i. 218. 
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a great change is said to have taken 
place. 

George Wishart, a friend of Knox, 
was burned for heresy in 1545; and partly 
in revenge for this, Cardinal Beaton was 
assassinated at St. Andrew’s by members 
of the reforming party in 1546. Knox 
hastened to St. Andrew’s and made 
common cause with the assassins. He is 
supposed to have renounced his priesthood 
some time before,' and to have arrived at 
the conclusion that ecclesiastical functions 
could not be lawfully discharged but in 
obedience to a “call” from some reformed 
congregation. The men of blood to whom 
he had joined himself gave him the desired 
“call,” and Knox became a minister. We 
hear of controversies between him and 
representatives of the Catholics. The 
volubility, earnestness, and audacity of 
the man were amazing; but we see that 
he “abounds in his own sense”; his inca- 
pacity for taking in any but the one 
narrow view of religion to which he had 
committed himself is manifest from the 
account of these disputes which he has 
himself transmitted; and when we find 
him resolutely maintaining that no rites 
or ceremonies are lawful, unless God in 
express words hath commanded them,” ? 
we are able to take the measure of his 
spiritual wisdom. Every Presbyterian at 
this day who countenances Dr. Lee's inno- 
vation of organs in the kirk, since organs 
are nowhere “expressly commanded,” falls 
under the ban of the patriarch of his re- 
ligion. In a sermon preached about the 
same time Knox defined the Roman 
Church to be “the last beast,” and the 
head of it to be “the Man of Sin,” the 
„Antichrist,“ and the“ Whore of Baby- 
lon.“ This violence is ensily accounted 
for. Knox intended to violate the canons 
and marry; and he knew that if the 
Jatholie Church and the canon law re- 
tained their ascendancy in Scotland, he, 
as a married priest, would not only lose 
the career to which his ambition urged 
him forward, but also be in danger of 
punishment. On the other hand, if he 
and his friends could overpower the 
Church and establish their own sect, the 
highest ecclesiastical rank, along with a 
commanding position in the State, was at 
once within his reach. 

The French king sent an expedition 
which compelled the surrender of St. 


l Cunningham, i. 223. 

2 History, p. 80. 

5 He did, in fact, marry Margery Bowes 
two years afterwards, 
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Andrew’s, and Knox, being taken along 
with the garrison, was condemned to the 
galleys. For some years French and 
‘atholic influences were in the ascendant; 
and Knox, after his release, deemed it 
best to retire to England. In 1549 a 
reforming council met at Edinburgh under 
Archbishop Hamilton, attended by six 
bishops and fourteen abbots, and enacted 
sixty-eight disciplinary canons. Two 
years later the Parliament passed an Act 
imposing severe penalties on any who 
should “contemptuously make pertur- 
bation in the kirk in the time of divine 
service.” When Mary came to the throne 
(1553), Knox found his way to Geneva, and 
came under the influence of the powerful 
mind of Calvin. To this intercourse he 
chiefly owed the specific Presbyterian be- 
liefs—viz. that some are predestinated to 
eternal life, andsome—the greater number 
—to eternal damnation; that bishop and 
presbyter are two different names for the 
same office; and that, in the sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper, although the faithful 
really and truly partake of the body and 
blood of Christ, yet that body and that 
blood are in heaven and not on earth, and 
the elements undergo no change. Superior 
as it is to the shallow commonplaces of 
Zuinglius, this doctrine can hardly be said 
to be less mysterious, though much less 
logical, than that of transubstantiation, 
which the Calvinists rejected with so 
much heat. 

Between 1554 and 1560 Mary of 
Guise, the queen regent, mother of Mary 
Queen of Scots, administered the govern- 
ment in her daughter's name. During all 
this time a fierce struggle was going on 
between the men of the old and the new 
opinions, The Protestant noblemen, 
headed by the Earls of Argyle, Glencairn, 
and Morton, met together in 1557, and 
drew up the “First Covenant.“ The 
pledged themselves thereby to establish the 
„ Word of God and his con ation,” 
and to aoe these with all their strength 
against the “congregation of Satan,” by 
which they meant the bishops and Catholic 
clergy. They were hence called the 
Lords of the Congregation.” The bisho 
did what they could to strengthen the 
hands of the regent, who, however, from 

litical motives, desired to keep in with 
th parties. Walter Milne, an old man 
who had once been a priest, but gone over 
to the Reformers, was burnt at St. Andrew’s 
in 1558.' But the bishops were not really 

1 Altogether, about twenty Protestants 

appear to have suffered death in Scotland for 
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strong; the tide was setting the other 
way; and Knox felt emboldened to return 
to Scotland. While the tension of feeling 
on each side was at its height, he went to 
Perth, the fair city on the Tay, then 
embellished with several religious houses 
of great beauty. Tle preached a sermon 
against “idolatry,” after which there was 
& riot; images, altars, and pictures were 
scene 8 5 the Carthusian 
abbey was plundered and tly dam 

and the 1 ill- used the 1 
and Franciscan friaries were destroyed. 
The ruin of Scone Abbey followed. Knox 
then went into Fife, and continued this 
line of preaching; more destruction of art 
monuments was the result. Defying the 
inhibition of the archbishop, he preached 
at St. Andrew's (1559), and immediate] 
afterwards the magistrates and the mo 
“‘ proceeded to destroy the Dominican and 
Franciscan monasteries, and to rifle and 
deface all the churches in the town.”! 
The cathedral, which was at the same 
time the church of the Austin Canons, a 
building of rare beauty, was dismantled 
about the same time. There was now a 
state of actual war, and the Lords of the 
Congregation marched upon Edinburgh, 
“flushed with these victories over the 
monuments of idolatry and architecture ” 
(sic). Here is the true Puritan ring; it 
is not only against what he calls super- 
stition, but against the “sublime and 
beautiful ” that the Puritan revolts. Art 
withers under his tread, like grass beneath 
the hoofs of the Calmuck cavalry. 

The struggle was marked by several 
sudden changes of fortune; the Scotch 
Protestants showed little courage, and 
their English allies little skill. The 
French troops who had come to support 
the regent and garrisoned Leith, were 
well handled and gained some remarkable 
successes; but they were foreigners, and 
this told heavily against them. In April 
1560 the regent died; her death led to a 
negotiation, and indirectly to the triumph 
of Protestantism. The young queen, 
whose husband, Francie, hed just suc- 
ceeded his father Henry II., was absent in 
France; the Catholics were left without 
any natural leaders. By the treaty of 
Edinburgh (July 1560) made between the 
French envoys of Francis and Mary and 
English plenipotentiaries (Cecil and 
Sadler), acting on behalf of the Scotch 


cause of religion from 1527 to the end of the 
struggle. 

g Canninghain: p. 253. 
7 Ib. p. 260. 
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nobility and people, it was ed, inter 
alia, 5 the Torca on both des should 
be disbanded, and the French troops 
return home; that a parliament or con- 
vention of the three estates should meet 
on August 1, and that any complaints of 
wrongs done to them, made by bishops, 
abbots, or other churchmen, should de 
considered by the Parliament and redressed, 
“as they should find according to 
reason.” } 

The event soon showed that Cecil had 
over-reached the French envoys in the 
negotiation. The wrongs of which the 
churchmen had to complain were serious 
cnough—e.g. while the hostilities lasted, 
the Bishops of Dunkeld, Dunblane, and 
Ross had been driven by the sectaries 
from their houses and dispossessed of all 
their property; the monasteries of Dun- 
fermline, Melrose, and Kelso had been 
plundered, and the lands and moveables of 
churchmen seized upon in every part of 
the country.“ It was the evident intent 
of the treaty that wrongs such as these 
should be redressed. But when the Par- 
liament met, being composed, as to the 
great majority, of enthusiastic or deeply 
interested sectaries, it proceeded to pass 
bills for the subversion of the Catholic 
religion; after which, it is needless to say 
that they did not find it “according to 
reason” to give the bishops any compen- 
sation whatever. 

Before these bills were adopted, a 
confession of faith in twenty-five articles, 
drawn up by Knox and his party, was 
read in Parliament, faintly opposed by 
the Catholic members, who seem to have 
been helpless and stupefied, and accepted 
by the Assembly. To a large extent the 
doctrine of these articles is sound; they 
err rather by exclusion than by inclusion. 
One capital error regards the Church 
Catholic, which (art. xvi.) is said to con- 
sist only of the elect. On the Eucharist, 
the Calvinistic doctrine described above is 
usserted (art. xxi.) 

On August 24, 1560, the Parliament 
passed a bill, by which it was ordered that 
none should “say Mass, nor yet heere 
Mass, nor be present thereat, under the 
paine of confiscation of all their goods, 
and punishing of their bodies at the dis- 
cretion of the magistrates.” A second 


1 Calderwood, ii. 8. 

2 At Aberdeen, through the firmness of the 
Earl of Huntley and the Lesleys, a brave 
stand was made, and the agents of rapine were 
574). for a considerable time (Lesley, 571, 
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bill, dated" the same day, declared that 
the Bishop of Rome had thenceforward no 
authority in Scotland, and decreed punish- 
ments against any who should recognise 
such authority. Such was the Scottish 
“ St. Bartholomew's Day.” 

In Knox’s “ History” these bills are 
described as Acts”; but they were not 
really so, for they required the royal 
assent or ratification; this Sir James 
Sandilands was sent into France to demand, 
but Mary steadily refused. They were 


first ratified by the as ee Murray in 
1567. This single fact ws a sinister 
light on the conduct of the Protestant 
party towards the unhappy queen, before 

er flight to England and during her 
imprisonment there. But the new religion, 
in Knox's view, “from God hath full 
power, and needed not the n a of 
man;”! whether legal or not, it was forced 
upon the people of Scotland with all the 
power of the secular arm. When Mary 
(1561) returned to her kingdom, and re- 
quired the liberty of her religion in her 
ee chapel at Hol , Knox said, 

oubtless with perfect sincerity, that “one 
Masse was more fearfull to him than if ten 
thowsand armed enemies were landed in 
anie part of the realme.”? This senti- 
ment, according to the experiences of 
many of the saints, is precisely that of 
the devil on the same subject. The Lords 
controlled him on this point, nor did they 
pay much regard to his “ Book of Dis- 
cipline,” calling many things in it, parti- 
cularly the proposal to devote the Church 
property to the sustentation of the minis- 
ters of the kirk, “devout imaginations.” 
What is called the “First General 
Assembly was held in December 1560; 
it was attended by six ministers, amon 
whom were Knox and Goodman, an 
thirty-six lay delegates. 

Some doubt appears to exist on the 

uestion how many of the bishops joined 
e movement. Bishop Lesley distinctly 
states, that in 1561 only one had done so, 
the Bishop of Galloway; according to Dr. 
Cunningham, the Bishops of Oaithness 
and Orkney also became Protestants. 

All this time there was a party among 
the nobles favourable to the retention of 
episcopacy and the use of the English 
. and in process of time, when 

ames VI. 1 to manhood, he became 
persuaded that bishops were a necessary 
support to the regal power, and main- 
1 History, p. 282. 
2 Calderwood, ii. 147. 
5 P. 588. 4 I. 228. 
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tained a small Protestant hierarchy side 
by side with the ministers and the General 
Assembly. Knox himself, who had de- 
clared against bishops many years before, 
submitted shortly before his death (1572) 
to the introduction of episcopacy, “ in 
order to secure the episcopal revenues.“ 
The form of Presbyterian polity as now 
seen in Scotland was chiefly the work of 
a man of high ability and sincere con- 
viction, Andrew Melville. He was the 
master spirit of the General Assembly of 
1580 which absolutely condemned epi- 
scopacy, and the chief framer of the 
“ Second Book of Discipline,” in which 
the system of church courts and assem- 
blies, one above another, and each strength- 
ened by a lay representation—kirk 
session, resbytery, synod, general 
assembly—is minutely and skilfully laid 
down. In this able document the proper 
functions of the kirk and the state are 
distinguished with great judgment; and 
the separation of the two powers, and the 
exaltation of the kirk to the highest place, 
are asserted in language which strikingly 
recalls the definitions of the bull “Unam 
Sanctam.” The Assembly of 1581 also 
adopted the famous “Negative Con- 
fession,” chiefly directed against “all kinds 
of papistrie ”; it is extremely curious, but 
our e does not permit of our giving 
an abstract of it. Every one of the 
Presbyterian kirks, large and small, among 
which the mass of the Scottish people is 
now distributed, regards this assembly 
with the highest veneration. 

Negation, however, is a poor basis fora 
theology; and one need feel no rise 
that the clerical intellect of Scotland, 
during the three centuries that have 
followed, has been stricken with sterility. 
The ministers have certainly written many 
books, but their theological discussions in- 
terest few outside their own country. Not 
one of the ecclesiastical sciences has been 
in any way advanced by Scotch Presby- 
terianism. The la Scottish intellect, 
thanks to the natural endowments of the 
race, and a good system of primary educa- 
tion, has achieved great things; it has 
5 the steam-engine and the steam- 

at, invented political economy, composed 
the Waverley Novels, and borne more 
than its full share in the great governin 
and colonising enterprises of the English 


1 In 1547 (History, p. 79). 

2 Cunningham, p. 548. ) 

5 Even Chalmers is no exception; the man 
was admirable, but his works have no per- 
manent value. 
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people. But who can prove that all this 
might not have been done, Scotland re- 
maining Oatholic? The clerical intellect 
pays the penalty of having submitted 
itself to such a patriarch as John Knox, 
with whom passion habitually took the 
place of reason, and frantic reviling was 
substituted for patient and equitable in- 
vestigation. 

(Knox, “Hist. of the Reformation,” 
1644; Calderwood, “ Hist. of the Kirk of 
Scotland,” 1843; John Lesley, De 
Origine, Moribus, et Rebus Gestis Sco- 
torum,” 1578; Cunningham, Church 
History of Scotland,” 2nd ed., 1882; Dean 
Stanley, Lect. on the Church of Scot- 
land,” 1879; Burton, “ Hist. of Scot- 
land,” vol. v., 1870.) aa 

PRESBYTERY (rpecßvrépiov, as- 
sembly of the elders; senatus has the 
same meaning). The word is used twice 
in the N.T. for thə Jewish Sanhedrim.? 
In the Christian Church it signified, 
perhaps from the first, the ee a of 
the entire clergy of the diocese, both 
presbyters (identified with bishops in 
1 Peter v. 1) and deacons; it was such a 
body at Ephesus, the “celebrated pres- 
bytery”? of that Church, which conse- 
ented Timothy to the episcopal office 
with the imposition of hands.“ St. 
Cyprian convened a diocesan council of 
this kind continually, and did nothing 
important without its advice. That the 
Roman presbytertum in the fifth century 
meant such a synod—t.e. that it included 
the deacons and the clergy generally, as 
well as the presbyters, is plain from a 
letter of Pope Siricius (385) on the con- 
demnation of Jovinian. It therefore 
seems reasonable to assign this same 
sense to the word when used by Pope 
Cornelius (251), who, writing to Cyprian, 
says “ placuit contrahi presbyterium, to 
hear the recantation of Maximus. Finally, 
when St. Ignatius, about the inni 
of the second century, exhorts the Ephe- 
sians to be “ subject to the bishop and the 
presbytery ” (ad. Eph. c. 2), the word 
may well be understood to have the same 
meaning. (Ferraris, Presbyterium.) 

2. “Presbytery ” is often used among 
English Catholics to designate the priest’s 
house. In this sense it is a translation of 
the French presbytére, so used (Littré) 
since the twelfth century; presbytertum 
(see Ducange) appears never to have had 
this meaning. 

: 1 A ; Luse xxii. 66. 
a es. 4. 
8 1 Lim. iv. we 
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PRESCRIPTION. The acquisition 
of an object or a right on the strength of 
a long undisturbed possession. It is of 
three kinds—ordinary, extraordinary, and 
immemorial. By ordinary prescription 
jurists understand one which rests on a 
possession of three, or of ten, or of twenty 
years—three years in the case of move- 
able property; ten years in the case of a 
right, or of immovable property, inter 
presentes; twenty years, in the same 
case, inter absentes. A just title must 
also be proved—+.e. the prescriptor must 
show that he obtained the property by 
purchase or gift, or some other mode in 
itself sufficient to constitute a title in the 
absence of an adverse claim. He must, 
moreover, have held the property during 
the time necessary to constitute prescrip- 
tion in good faith. One of whom it can 
be PO e he ao that 5 was de- 
taining the property of another cannot 
plead e The canon law is 
more strict on this head than the Roman, 
which only required that the prescriptor 
should have acted in good faith at the 
commencement of his enjoyment of the 
object. Extraordinary prescription, proof 
of which is required in many cases by the 
canon law, especially in regard to eccle- 
siastical or state property, is of thirty or 
forty years. Immemorial prescription is 
merely the presumption of a legitimate 
ownership, founded on the attestation of 
the fact of continuous and undisturbed 
enjoyment, made by old or elderly per- 
sons, during a period reaching back to 
the limits both of their own memory and 
that of = ee persons with whom they had 


conversed in early life. (Wetzer and 
Welte, art. by Permaneder.) 
PRESEN TATION or THE 


BLESSED VIRGIN. The story of 
Mary’s presentation in the temple when 
three years old and her sojourn there 
till her marriage first appears in Apocry- 
phal Gospele—viz. the Protevangelium 
and that of the Birth of Mary. The be- 
lief was adopted by later Fathers—e. 9. 
St John of Damascus. Benedict XIV. 
“De Fest.“ P. ii. § 178) considers the 
act of the presentation certain, but the 
details of the story “altogether uncer- 
tain.” The feast (elo Gd rìs Oeordxov) 
was kept by the Greeks as early at least 
as the time of the Emperor Emmanuel, 
who ascended the throne in 1143, and 
partially by the Latins on November 21 
since 1874. Paul II. confirmed the feast, 
which was still not kept in all parts of 
the West, by “Apostolic authority.” 
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Pius V., on the contrary, abolished its 
celebration in the Roman Church itself, 
though this was permitted in other 
parts of the Latin world. Sixtus V. 
restored the feast in 1585 at the prayer 
of the Jesuit Turrianus. The present 
office was corrected under Olement VIII., 
who made the feast a greater double. 
(Benedict XIV. “De Fest.;” Gavant. 
“ Thesaur.” de Fest. mensis Novemb.) 
PRESENTATION or TEB 
BLESSED VIRGIN MARY, ORDER 
OF THE. This order was founded 
by Miss Nano Nagle in 1777. In 
1874 it possessed seventy-three houses, 
with 1,140 nuns and more than 
20,000 pupils. Of these houses fifty- 
three were in Ireland, twelve in British 
America, chiefly in Newfoundland, one 
in India, four in different Australian 
colonies, and three in the United States. 
Nano Nagle belonged to a good Catholic 
family in the county Cork, and was born 
in 1728. From the time of her complete 
conversion to God, her intense devotion 
to spiritual and moral aims never faltered ; 
unsparing of herself, she knew no personal 
satisfaction but that of giving her wealth 
and her time to the service of her sorely- 
tried countrymen. She established an 
Ursuline convent at Cork in 1771. But 
her object being the instruction of the 
poor, whereas the Ursuline order has for 
its main business the instruction of the 
rich, she was not yet satisfied. She built 
another convent near the first, and entered 
it, with three companions, towards the 
end of 1777. They were not enclosed, 
but were engaged in visiting and teaching 
the poor, and followed a rule drawn up 
for them by the curé of St. Sulpice. 
They took simple vows, renewed from 
year to year. Worn out by labour and 
austerities, Nano died in 1784. Herin- 
stitute was confirmed by Pius VI. in 
1791, with simple vows and no enclosure. 
But in 1805, at the request of Bisho 
Moylan, Pius VII. raised it to the ra 
of a religious order, with solemn vows 
and strict enclosure. A fourth vow was 
added, by which the nuns bind themselves 
to instruct young girls, especially the 
poor, in the precepts and rudiments of 
the Catholic faith. (See the “Life of 
Nano Nagle,” by Dr. Hutch; Dub., 1875.) 
PRIESTS, CHRISTIAN. The 
priesthood is the second in rank among 
the holy orders. It is the office of a priest, 
according to the Pontifical, “to offer, 
bless, rule, preach, and baptise.” First, he 
is empowered to offer that sacrifice of the 


1 2 
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Mass which is the centre of all the 
Church’s worship, because in it Christ, 
the great high-priest, continually offers 
Himself in a bloodless manner, and applies 
that one sacrifice consummated for our 
redemption on the cross. Next, the priest, 
standing between God and his fellow- 
men, blesses the pee le in God’s name. It 
is his duty, if a flock is entrusted to him, 
to rule and to instruct it, and to ad- 
minister the sacraments of baptism, 
penance, holy communion, and extreme 
unction, besides solemnising marriages, 
&c. His duties are much wider than 
those of the Jewish priests, The latter were 
to teach the statutes of the Lord in Israel 
(Lev. x. 11; Deut. xxiii. 10; Ezek. xliv. 
23, 24), and their lips were to keep know- 
ledge (Mal. ii. 7); but these moral duties 
were only hinted at and were not the 
subject of special regulation. On the 
contrary, though the offering of sacrifice 
is the chief, it is by no means the onl 
duty of the Christian priest. He succeeds 
the Jewish “elder” as well as the Jewish 
priest. Hence he is called lepeòs and 
sacerdos—t.e. “sacrificing priest,” but 
also presbyter—t.e. “elder.” Our Saxon 
ancestors had both words,“ priost and 
‘“‘sacerd.” We have retained only the 
former, but always use it in the sense of 
the latter. 

The word “presbyter” was familiar 
to every Jew. The “elders” (mpr 


mpeaBurepor) were the chief men in the 
old civil communities of Palestine, and 
the word exactly answers in meaning to 
the Arabic “sheikh.” In later times the 
number and authority of these “ elders” 
was definitely fixed, and even among the 
Jews of the dispersion there was a council 
(71) °Y = consessus) which met in the syna- 
gogue and administered the discipline of 
the Jewish community.“ No record re- 
mains of the institution of such a body 
among Christians; but in Acts xi. 30, 
when the persecution in which St. James 
was slain drove the Apostles from Jeru- 
salem, we find the Church there provided 
with a senate of “ presbyters.” It was 
apparently at a later date that such 
6 ” 
presbyters” appeared among commu- 
nities of Gentile Christians, for they are 
not once mentioned by St. Paul, except 
in the pastoral epistles. They were 
“rulers” of the Church, and, though they 
' Vitringa (De Synagog. Vet. lib. ii. cap. 4 
seq.) is at great pains to show that in the early 
synagogues these “elders” directed worship as 
well as discipline. We cannot see that he 
proves his point. 
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might teach, if qualified to do so, this 
was no nec art of their office 
(1 Tim. v. 17). is ruling office, as we 
have seen already, is still prominent in the 
Pontifical, which compares presbyters to 
the “seventy elders” who assisted Moses. 
In ancient times they formed the council 
of the bishop, who for many centuries 
could take no important step without 
consulting them. (See, 152 2 Concil. 
Hispal. c. 7, anno 619.) The presbyters 
of the diocese are now represented by the 
chapter, which the bishop is obliged to 
consult in enacting statutes, &c. one 
place the New Testament attributes the 
administration of a sacrament—viz. ex- 
treme unction, to presbyters (James v. 14). 
The words “priest,” “ priesthoood ” 
(iepevs, lepdrevpa) are never applied in the 
New Testament to the office of the Chris- 
tian ministry. All Christians are said to 
be priests (1 Pet. ii. 5,9; Apoc. v. 10). 
This recognition of the universal priest- 
hood of Christians, however, involves no 
denial of the existence of a special priest- 
hood, for the Israelites too were called a 
“kingdom of priests,” though they had, of 
course, a A priesthood with prerog- 
atives jealously guarded. Further, the 
Old Testament prophesies that priests 
would be taken eon the Gentiles, and 
that the office of the priesthood was to 
last for ever (Is. lxvi. 21; Jer. xxxii. 
17, 18); and St. Paul, so far, at least, 
brings the Christian ministry into con- 
nection with the Jewish priesthood that 
he justifies the claim of the former to 
support by a reference to the way in 
which the latter “lived by the altar” 
(1 Cor. ix. 18). Déllinger (“ First Age of 
the Church,” E.T. p. 222) also urges the 
liturgical character of St. Paul's language 
(Rom. xv. 16), where he describes him- 
self as a “minister” (Aecroupydr, ef. Heb. 
viii. 2) and as an evangelical priest 
(lepovpyovvra tò evayyetov), The argu- 
ment does not seem to be of much 
account, and Estiusis probably right in con- 
sidering the language merely metaphorical. 
The Apostle was a minister appointed by 
Christ,“ administering the gospel” like a 
priest, that the Gentiles might offer up 
themselves an oblation well pleasing to 
God, sanctified in the spirit. i 
The Apostolic Fathers also abstain 
from any mention of a Christian priest- 
1 So Cyprian, Ep. 29, distinguishes the 
1 Pas as ial class. The 
word pastors (omni t, Ephes. iv. 11), which 
expresses the ruling office, is derived, like 
“ presbyter” itself, from the language of the 
Synagogue, DJB). (See Vitringa, Ii. 10.) 
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hood; at least the single reference in St. 
Ignat. ( hil. 9, xadot of lepeis) is very 
doubtful. Justin, in the middle of the 
second century (Dial. 116, 117) simply 
alludes to the general priesthood of 
Christians. In a curious letter to Victor 
of Rome (190-200) Polycrates says of St. 
John the Evangelist that “he was a priest, 
having worn the mitre” (eye iepeùs 
Tò mérañov mehopynxws, apud Euseb. “ H.E.” 
v. 24). The language can scarcely be 
anything but metaphorical (so Routh, 
“ Rell. Sacr.” tom. ii. p. 28). At the end of 
the second, or beginning of the third 
century the term “ priest” was in common 
use. We find it in Tertullian (“ Praescr.” 
41, “sacerdotalin munera”), in the 
Philosophumena (Proem. peréyovres 
apxpareias), Origen (Hom. v. in Lev. iv. ). 
In Cyprian the word (sacerdos) con- 
stantly occurs—usually for bishops, but 
sometimes also for presbyters (“ De Zelo 
et Livore,” 6). 

We may distinguish three stages in 
the position of the priesthood. 

1) In the earliest times they ruled in 
concert with and in immediate subordina- 
tion to the bishop. The bishop and 
priests said Mass conjointly, and the 
priests administered the sacraments inde- 
pendently only in the bishop’s absence. 

(2) The presbyters became more inde- 
pendent owing to the spread of Ohris- 
tianity and the gradual establishment of 

arish as distinct from episcopal churches. 
nocent’s letter to Decentius exhibits 
the change in actual progress. In towns, 
he says, the Eucharist is to be conse- 
crated by the bishop only and sent to the 
parish-priests ; in seca fa churches the 
riests are to consecrate for themselves. 
us, separate replaced conjoint rule and 
administration of the sacraments. 

(3) Gradually the rule became a 
separable accident of the priesthood. At 
first a priest, by the very fact of ordina- 
tion, was attached to a particular church, 
and only in rare and exceptional instances 
a man of extraordinary merit was induced 
to submit to ordination on condition that 
he should not be bound to a particular 
church. In this way St. Jerome was 
ordained by Paulinus of Antioch. But 
from the eleventh century the custom 

an of ordaining priests who had no 
benefice, provided they had the means of 
08 support J uenin, De Sacr.” 
diss. viii. cap. 3). Further, the ordina- 
tion of religious without cure of souls 
became the rule instead of the exception. 
And it is the capacity for rule, rather 
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than the actual exercise of it, which we 
now associate with the priestly office. 
PRIMATE (prinasi. In early times 
bishops were called primates who held 
any commanding position in the Church. 
Thus the Roman Pontiff was sometimes 
called the primate of the whole Church ; 
and the Council of Ohalcedon declared that 
the primacy, or first place before all (spo 
mdavrov rà mpwreia), was to be accorded to 
“the Archbishop of Old Rome.” (Sess. 
xvi.; cf. Hefele, “Hist. of Councils,” 
E. T. iii. 427.) In Africa the metro- 
politans were called primates, or bishops 
of the first sees, Carthage, in the 
province of Africa strictly so called, was 
always the first see, though its bishop 
might be junior to others; in the other 
pow the dignity of first see passed 
rom city to city, as it depended on the 
priority of the date of consecration of the 
respective bishops. 
In modern times those bishops only are 
propery called primates to whose see the 
ignity of vicar of the Holy See was for- 
merly annexed. Such sees are—Armagh 
in Ireland, Arles and Lyons in France, 
Mentz in Germany, Toledo in Spain, 
Gran in Hungary, Pisa and Salerno in 
Italy, and some others. None of these retain 
any primatial jurisdiction except Gran, 
the archbishop of which has still the right 
of receiving . from all the other 
archbishops in Hungary. Changed cir- 
cumstances— especially the great facility 
with which the most distant countries 
can now communicate with Rome — have 
made the jurisdietion of primates almost 
a thing of the past. [ARCHBISHOP ; 
EXARCH ; u. Ib. f. 5 48. (Soglia, 
“Instit. Canon.“ lib. ii. § 48. 
PRIMICERIUS (primus, cera). 
The leading person, or foreman, on a list 
of the employés in a particular business 
or function; thus we read of the p. no- 
tariorum, the p. palatii, &c. “ First on 
the waxed tablet ” is the literal meaning 
of the word. In its modern use the term 
is only applied to the precentor of a 
cathedral or collegiate choir, who is re- 
sponsible for the due instruction of every 
member of the choir in ecclesiastical chant 
and other things proper to his function. 
But the word is now seldom heard; the 
“primicier” of St. Denis is among the 
few instances where it is still retained. 
PRIOR, PRIORESS. It is doubt- 
ful whether the word “ prior” was used 
in either of the senses which it has borne 
for many centuries past—that is, as signi- 
fying either the ruler of an indepen ent 
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monastery, or the coadjutorand second-in- 
command of an abbot, before the ponti- 
ficate of 1 V. in the thirteenth 
century. e older term was prepositus, 
rovost; thus Beda speaks of St. Cuth- 
bert having been præpositus under the 
Abbot Eata, first at Melrose and after- 
wards at Lindisfarne.! Whenever the 
term ‘‘ prior occurs in relation to monks 
before the thirteenth century, it is said to 
be used in a loose sense, as signifying 
merely one who on account of greater age 
or other pout of superiority ranked 
above his fellows. 1 a of x no, 
or præpositus, are thus descri 
Isidore: “To the prepositus belongs tho 
charge of the monks, the ing on of 
lawsuits, the management of the estates, 
the cropping of the fields, the planting 
and cultivation of vineyards, acquaintance 
with the law, the erection of buildings, 
the work of the carpenters and the 
smiths.” The prior claustraks, bein 
next to the abbot in the monastery, an 
appointed by him, generally for life, had 
the inspection and control of the decani, 
or deans [Decanus], and was expected to 
maintain discipline firmly among the 
monks, for which purpose he might use 
the lesser excommunication. The prior 
conventualis was the master in his own 
house; under him there was generally a 
sub-prior. Yet there were several dis- 
tinct positions, all of which might be 
described as priorates. For (1) in a place 
with a special history—e.g. ham, 
where the mighty memory of the abbot- 
bishop St. Cuthbert coloured and modi- 
fied all that was done for nine centuries— 
the bishop of the see might hold a quasi- 
abbatial position in the monastery out of 
which the see first arose; in which case 
the head of the monastery could only be 
a prior. But the Prior of Durham, mo- 
dest as the name might sound, was a 
greater personage than most abbots. 
Secondly, a ceil, or obedience, the offshoot 
of some larger monastery, was always 


governed by a prior. & conventual prior 
in this sense was often a person of little 
dignity or consequence, both from having 


a very small community to govern, and 
because the property with which the cell 
was endowed was small. Thirdly, the 
superiors of the houses of regular canons 
(Augustinians, Arroasians, and—origin- 
ally—Preemonstratensians) were always 
called priors, never abbots. St. Dominic, 
who adopted the rule of St. Austin for 


1 Bed. iv. 27. 
2 Thomassin, i. iii. 65. 
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his friars, probably on this account put 
their houses under priors. 

A prioress under an abbess held nearly 
the same position as a claustral prior, 
and prioresses governing their own houses 
were like conventual priors. (Thomassin ; 
Smith and Cheetham.) 

PRISCILLIANISTS. The follow- 
ers of Priscillian, bishop of Avilain Spain 
we birthplace of St. Theresa), in the 

ourth century. An Egyptian named 
Mark brought the Manichæan doctrines 
into Spain, and seduced by them the 
Bishops Instantius and Salvianus, besides 
other important or wealthy persons, of 
whom Priscillian was one. The sect was 
condemned by a synod held at Saragossa 
in 380; but even after this Instantius and 
Salvianus ventured to raise Priscillian to 
the see of Avila, The Emperor Gratian 
vacillated ; but when the usurper Max- 
imus came into power, he listened to the 
complaints of Idacius and Ithacius, the 
representatives of the majority of the 
Spanish bishops, and caused Priscillian 
and several of his adherents (384) to be 
tried before his own tribunal at Treves. St. 
Martin, who happened to be at Treves at 
the time, vainly endeavoured to dissuade 
Maximus from bringing a question of 
heresy before a secular court. Wriseillian, 
the widow Euchrocia, and several others, 
were condemned and put to death. St. 
Martin was 80 ere and shocked by 
this, that for a long time he refused to 
communicate with Ithacius, and would 
not go near the Court. The heresy lin- 
gered on in Spain during the fifth century, 
and was not entirely extinct at the date 
of the Council of Braga, 663. 

PRIVATE MASSES. [See Mass. 
PRIVATION. (See SUSPENSION. 

PRIVILEGE. “A private enact- 
ment, granting some special benefit or 
favour, against or outside the law.”' It 
differs from a dispensation in that this 
last usually refers to a single act, such as 
a marriage, or the reception of orders, 
whereas a privilege presupposes and 1 5 
ises many acts done in pursuance of it. 
It differs from a grace or benefaction, be- 
cause the latter is confined to the good 
which it operates once for all, whereas a 
privilege confers on its possessor immuni 
in to every act of the kind privi- 
leged, as much as if he had obtained the 
sanction of the law. A privilege may be 

ted by word of mouth as well as by 

lead, Privileges are either agatnst the 

law (as when the duty of paying tithes, 
Ferraris. 
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or that of submitting to the jurisdiction 
of the ordinary, is remitted td certain 
persons or communities), or it is beyond 
or outside the law—namely, when it au- 
thorises acts which the law does not for- 
bid, but which are only allowable to 
particular persons, such as the power of 
absolving in reserved cases, or of dispens- 
ing, and the like. Again, privileges are 
divided into real, personal, and mixed; 
the first being primarily annexed to some 
thing (a place, or a building, or a dignity), 
and indirectly extended to the persons by 
whom the thing is owned or enjoyed ; the 
second being primarily granted to some 
person, regarded as an individual; the 
third being granted to classes of persons— 
e.g. the privileges of clerica, or students, 
or soldiers. Many other distinctions are 
noted by the canonists. It is obvious 
that only that authority can establish a 
privilege which is competent to frame 
and enforce a law. Concession made by 
such an authority is the usual source of a 
privilege; it may, however, „also be ac- 
3 by prescription. A third way is 
that of communication, of which the 
mendicant orders furnish a brilliant ex- 
ample, since every such order enjoys by 
communication, not only every privilege 
ever granted to any other mendicant in- 
stitute, but also those granted to any of 
the non-mendicant orders. 

The chief privileges appertaining to 
clerical or monastic persons have been 
incidentally stated in the articles BisHopr, 
ABBOT, DRA CON, Prrest, Moxk, NUN, 
&c.; but there are two important privi- 
l belonging to the entire clerical body, 
which may here be noticed. These are 
the privileges of the tribunal and the 
canon (privilegia fori et canonis). The 
first is the exemption of the clergy 
from the secular tribunals in criminal and 
civil causes: an exemption of the highest 
value in barbarous times, but less desir- 
able in those more civilised, and now in 

oint of fact hardly anywhere enjoyed. 

he privilege of the canon consists in the 
. excommunication (under the fifteenth 
canon of the Second Lateran Council), 
with reservation of absolution to the Pope, 
of any one who has “ laid violent hands on 
cleric or monk.” (Ferraris, Privilegium ; 
Soglia, ii. § ili.) 

PRIVILEGED ALTAR. (1) An 
altar, such as the seven privileged altars 
in St. Peter’s, by visiting which certain 
indulgences may be gained. 

(2) An altar at which Votive Masses 
may be said even on certain feasts which 
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are doubles. There are often altars of 
this kind at places of pilgrimage. 

(8) Altars with a plenary indulgence 
for one soul in purgatory attached to all 
Masses said at them for the dead. The 

rivilege continues, even if a new altar 
be erected, provided it be in the same 
place and under the same title. All 
altars are privileged on All Souls Day. 
Sometimes the privilege is personal —i. o. 
a priest may have the privilege of gaining 
the plenary indulgence always, or on cer- 
tain occasions, when he offers Mass for 
the dead, without r t to the altar at 
which he says it. The local privilege is 
only granted to fixed altars, the personal 
may be used even at portable altars. The 
Mass must be a Requiem Mass, if the 
rubrics permit it to be said on that day. 
This privilege is not withdrawn in the 
general suspension of indulgences during 
a jubilee. (Probst, art. Altar, in the 
new edition of the Kirchenlexikon.”) 

PROBABILISM. [See Moa 
THEOLOGY. | 

PROCESSIONS. The word in its 
wider sense is used of the solemn entrance 
of the clergy to the altar for Mass, Vespers, 
&c., or of their return after service to the 
sacristy. The oldest Ordo Romanus, about 
the year 720, contains elaborate directions 
for a procession of this kind. At pro- 
cessions in a more restricted sense persons 
march together in public, that they ma 
express their gratitude to God, beseec 
his mercy, or do honour to the living or 
the dead. Processions with the first of 
these objects are called processions simply, 
those with the second are also known as 
“ Litanie,” “ Rogationes,” “ Stationes,” 
“ Supplicationes,” “ Exomologeses.” Pro- 
cessions at the visitation, &c., of a bisho 
and at funerals are instances of the thi 
class. Processions are also classified, 
according as they are made with or with- 
out the Blessed Sacrament, relics, statues 
of the Blessed Virgin or the saints. 
Lastly, there are extraordinary processions 
ordered by ecclesiastical authority for 
some special cause, and ordinary ones 
prescribed by the common ritual law of 
the Church. To the latter class the pro- 
cessions on Candlemas, Palm Sunday, 
St. Mark’s Day, three Rogation Days, 
Corpus Christi, and at funerals belong. 
Each rocession has a head, whowalks last, 
those being nearest him who are highest in 
dignity and the juniora walking in front. 
The chief n, if a priest, wears biretta, 
stole, surplice, and sometimes also cope ; 
if he bears the Blessed Sacrament, always 
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a cope and humeral veil. A bishop wears 
his mitre and pastoral staff; but in pro- 
cession with the Blessed Sacrament and 
with a particle of the True Cross (S.C.R. 
Sept. 2, 1690), the head must not be 
covered, and then the bishop’s staff is 
carried behind, his mitre before him. 
The baldacchino always carried over 
the Blessed Sacrament may also be 
used, where it is the custom, with 
particles of the True Cross and other in- 
struments of the Passion (S. O. R. 27 Maii, 
1826). It is also used to honour the 
bishop—e.g. at his solemn entrance into a 
church. The colour of the vestments and 
the prayers said vary with the occasion of 
the procession. An out-door procession 
always starts from and ends by returning 
to the church, but sometimes several 
churches are visited in the course of the 
procession. The bishop may compel the 
attendance even of religious at processions 
under pain of censure, unless their rule 
obliges them to entire seclusion (S.C.R. 
18 Martii, 1679). 

Processions, at least in the case of 
funerals, were known in the Church 
during the time of heathen persecution. 
(See, e.g., “ Acta Martyr. S. riani ”). 
The litanies or penitential processions are 
en by some to be mentioned hy 
Basil (Ep. 207, “Ad Neoc.”; but see the 
Benedictine note). Festal processions 
are spoken of as an ancient custom by 
Ambrose (Ep. 40, § 16, ad Theodos.). The 
procession on St. Mark’s Day was old and 
established in the time of St. Gregory the 
Great, and was perhaps a survival in 
a purified form of the procession on the 
same day in honour of the goddess Robigo 
(Ovid, “ Fasti,” iv. 906) ; processions with 
relics were common in the fourth century. 
(See, e.g., August. “Conf.” ix. 7 ; Socrates, 
„II. E.“ iii, 18.) Gregory of Tours 
(“ Hist. Franc.” v. 4) mentions the custom 
of carrying banners in processions. Pro- 
cessions are in fact a natural means 
common to all religions of publicly ex- 
pressing the feelings of the heart, and are 
taken by au obvious symbolism as a figure 
of the Christian journey through this life 
to the next. (For further information 
see FUNERALS ; Corpus CHRISTI; Ro@a- 
TIONS, &c.). 

PROCESSION OF THE HOLY 
GHOST FROM THE FATHER AND 
THE SON. The addition made to the 
Nicene Creed at Constantinople in 381 
mentions only the procession of the Holy 
Ghost from the Father, and this for a 

plain reason. The definitions of the 
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Council were directed against the Mace- 
donians, ‘who denied the divinity of the 
Holy Ghost and supposed that he was 
created, like all else which is not God, 
through the Son. The Council, on the 
contrary, denied that the Third Person 
was to be placed in the category of 
creatures at all. It affirmed his proces- 
sion from the Father, and so in effect 
denied that he was created through the 
Son or owed his existence to Him, in the 
same sense that creatures do. Whether 
the Spirit did or did not eternally proceed 
from the Son, was a question which did 
not come before the assembly. For a long 
time after, there was no controversy on this 
point. Theodore of Mopsuestia (Mansi, 
“Concil.” iv. 1348) says of the Holy Ghost: 
“Neither do we regard him as the Son or 
as having received existence through the 
Son.“ And so Theodoret, criticising the 
ninth anathema of St. Cyril, declares he 
will admit the Spirit's procession from 
the Father, but by no means “ that he has 
existence” (rij ŭmapıwv čxov) from the 
Son or through the Son.' Great au- 
thorities—Bellarmin, Petavius, and 
Garnier —have seen in Theodoret's criti- 
cism the first rise of the famous contro- 
versy on the double procession. This 
view is very far from certain. In all 
probability Theodoret simply meant to 
separate the existence of the Spirit from 
that of creatures. (So Kuhn, Trinitats- 
lehre,” p. 484 seq.) 

However, the theology of the Church 
was forced to consider the eternal rela- 
tions of the Second and Third Persons. If 
both alike proceeded from the Father, 
then how was the Spirit distinct from the 
Son? Why were there not two Sons? 
The difficulty met in West and East with 
two answers, different at least in form :— 

1. The Latin formula is contained in 
the early creed falsely ascribed to St. 
Athanasius—“ The Holy Ghost is from 
the Father and the Son.” So Hilary, 
„De Trin.” ii. 29; Augustine, De Trin.” 
iv. 20. These appear to be the oldest 
testimonies,’ for Tertullian's a Patre per 
Filium ” (“ Adv. Prax.” 4) can scarcely be 
regarded as a direct and certain reference 
to eternal procession. There is no need 
to quote later writers. Petavius (“ Trin.“ 
vii. 8) says he only knew of one single 


1 The text will be found in the works of St. 
Cyril, Migne’s reprint, vol. ix. col. 482. 

? Ambrose (De Spiritu S. i. 11) says the 
Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father and the 
Son. But in this place “procedere” means 
“ to be sent.” 
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Latin author—viz. Rusticus the Deacon, 
who ever doubted the correctness of the 
current Latin formula. St. Augustine (“In 
Joann.” Tract. xcix. and in many other 
places) proves the procession of the Spirit 
from the Son, from the fact that the 
former is called the“ Spirit of the Son ” 
(Gal. iv. 6), and again because the Son, 
while on earth, gave the Holy Ghost the 
temporal mission by, implying eternal 
procession from, the Son. St. Augustine 
clearly explains (“ De Trin.” v. cap 14)! 
that the Spirit proceeds from the Father 
and Son, not as from two principles, but 
as from one. St. Anselm, in his treatise 
on the procession of the Holy Ghost (cap. 
18 al. 17), answers the objection of the 
schismatic Greeks, that the Latins asserted 
the procession of the Spirit from the 
Father and the Son as from two principles, 
by denying the alleged fact. e Spirit, 
he says, proceeds from the Father and 
Son, not in so far as they are distinct 
from, but in so far as they are one with, 
each other. St. Thomas argues (I. qu. 
xxxvi. a. 2) that ifthe Holy Ghost did not 
proceed from tlie Son, there would be 
no real distinction between them, since in 
the Trinity the Persons are only distin- 
guished from each other by mutual rela- 
tion. This is no more than the develop- 
ment of a principle Jaid down by St. 
Augustine and other Fathers. It was, 
however, rejected by the Scotists. 

2. The Greek Fathers commonly ex- 
pressed their belief by another formula— 
viz. from the Father through the Son,” 
intending by this mode of expression to 
guard the doctrine that the Father is the 
pare or ultimate source of the God- 

ead. . This form was not unknown in the 
West, for it occurs, e.g., in St. Hilary 
De Trin.” xii. “ex te,” addressed to the 
ather, ‘“ per eum), and implies, instead 
of excluding, the belief that the Holy 
Ghost proceeds from the Son as well as 
from the Father. Moreover, some Greek 
Fathers actually use the Latin form. 
St. Epiphanius does so again and again (rô 
de dior mvevpa ef apdorépay, “ Haer.” 74, 
7; éx Tov marpòs cal roù vioù, “ Ancorat.” 
8; dpa Oeds ex marpòs xal vioù rò 
mvevpa, ib. 9). So does St. Cyril of Alex- 
andria, who says the Spirit is“ the Spirit 
of Christ and his mind,” and no mere 
minister, since He “ knows without teach- 
ing all that appertains to Him from whom 
and in whom He is (“In Joann.” xiv. 25- 
26, p. 837, ed. Aubert). Other great 
1 “Fatendum est Patrem et Filium princi- 
pium esse Spiritus Sancti, non duo principia.” 


Fathers of the Greek Church clearly 
express their belief in the double proces- 
sion. Thus, St. Athanasius asserts “ it is 
not the Spirit which knits the word to 
the Father, but rather the Spirit receives 
from the Word” (Orat. iii. “Contr. 
Arian.” 24, p. 454 in the Benedictine 
edition); and again, “Such as we have 
found the proper relation (i3idryra) of the 
Son to the Father, such we shall find is 
that of the Spirit to the Son, and as the Son 
says, ‘ All that the Father has is mine,’ 
so we shall find all this through the Son 
and in the Spirit (“ Ad Serap.” iii. 1, p. 
552); and then he quotes the ‘ Spirit of 
the Son ” (Gal. iv. d) and other places in 
which he is called both the Spirit of the 
Father and of the Son. Basil speaks of 
the Spirit as the “ utterance” of the Son 
(pnpa 8é vioù rò rvevpa, “Contr. Eunom.” 
v. p. 304, ed. Benedict. ; see also tb. ii. 
34, p. 271. In iii. 1, p. 272, the clause 
map avrov rò etui čxov Kat GAws THs alrias 
éxeivns é€nppevoy is spurious). A very 
late Father, St. John of Damascus, is the 
first to reject the Latin statement that 
the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Son 
e vioù dt rò mvetpa ov Aéyopev, “ De Fide 
hodox.” i. 8); and although St. Thomas 
and Petavius consider this an error on 
his part, Le Quien gives strong reasons 
for supposing that he only meant to deny 
that the Son is the ultimate principle of 
the procession or a principle of it at all, 
so far as He is distinct from the Father. 
Up to this point, then, we meet with 
nothing but a difference of words, like 
that which divided the West from most 
of the Orientals on the use of the term 
hypostasis; and for a long time each 
of the Church was allowed to go 
its own way in peace. Pope Hormis- 
das, in a letter to Justin in 521, states 
the double procession in the Latin form 
(“ proprium Sp. S. ut a Patre et Filio 
rocederet sub una substantia deitatis,” 
ansi, viii. 521), and met apparently with 
no opposition. Maximus (“ Ad Marin.” 
ed. Combefis, p. 70 seg.) shows that 
some Greeks (as Le Quien thinks, Mono- 
thelites) raised a difficulty on the matter ; 
but Maximus shows that both formula 
expressed the same truth. So, on the 
other hand, Pope Hadrian, in a letter to 
Charlemagne, defends the Greek formula 
i the attack of some Latins 
(ans, xiii. 760 seg.). The Latin 
ormula was violently denounced about 
the same time by John, a Greek monk, 
otherwise unknown, who charged the 
Latin monks on Mount Olivet with heresy, 
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but no great result followed. (See the 
documents in Le Quien, Diss, Damasc.” 
i. § xiii. seq. 

Unfortunately, the difference of words 
was used by Photius after his condem- 
nation at Rome, and again when the 
schism was renewed by Oerularius, as a 
means of exciting hatred against the 
Latins. And the strife became more 
bitter after the addition of the “ Filioque ” 
to the Creed even in the local Church of 
Rome. Enough has been said on these 
subjects in the articles on the Greek 
Church and on the Creeds, But some- 
thing remains to be added here on the 
doctrine of the Schismatic Greeks. 

Had they merely anathematised the 
Latin formula because they thought it 
implied two pone of spiration, had 
they merely denied the right of the Po 
to permit the addition to the Creed, 
this would have been proof of a schismati- 
cal spirit, but would not in itself have 
involved heresy on the doctrine of the 
Trinity. In fact, however, the Greeks, 
beginning with a factious opposition to 
the Latin terminology, ended in a denial 
of the Catholic doctrine. Although the 
Greek Fathers, says Le Quien, and St. 
John of Damascus, to whom the Greeks 
constantly appealed, taught the eternal 

rocession of the IIoly Ghost from the 

ather through the Son, the schismatics 
with one consent, from Cerularius to 
Beccus (i. e. till about 1274), denied an 
eternal procession of the Spirit 1 
the Son, and simply admitted that the 

ifts or temporal manifestation of the 

oly Ghost came through the Son. (Le 
Quien, loc. cit. § xlviii.) Here of course 
is an absolute opposition, not of termino- 
logy, but of doctrine. 

A new opinion was devised in a 
council held against the Patriarch Beccus, 
who became Catholic. Examination 
showed that the form in St. John Dam., 
„from the Father through the Son,” 
referred to eternal procession. Thereupon 
Gregory of Cyprus, the schismatical suc- 
cessor of Beccus, advanced the theory that 
the Holy Ghost proceeded from the 
Father through the Son, not in respect to 
existence, but to effulgence (eis didsov éx- 
gavowv). There was, according to him, 
an eternal effulgence, improperly called 
the Spirit, produced by the Father through 
the Son, or rather by all three Persons 
(Le Quien, S xlix. I.). This was a prelude 
to the notion of the Palamites, the kernel 
of which consisted, as Combefis puts it, 
in this, that they considered the évepynpara 
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and gifts of the Spirit to be eternal and 
uncreated (Combefis apud Mansi, xxvi. 
211). 

He Florence, Mark of Ephesus began 
by a simple objection to the insertion of 
the “ Filioque in the Creed; but later 
on he asserted that “through the Son” 
meant “with the Son,” denying any 
other relation between the second and 
third Persons, Many more instances of 
Greek theologians who knowingly and of 
set purpose opposed the Catholic doctrine 
will be found in Petavius (“ De Trin.” vii. 
15). (A very full and accurate account of 
the whole history of the controversy is 
given in the first of the dissertations 
prefixed by Le Quien to his edition of 
St. John of Damascus. We have also 
derived much help from Petavius, De 
Trinitate,” and Kuhn, Trinitätslehre.“ 

PROCURATOR. The authorised 
agent or representative of another (Fr. 
procureur). Thus it answers to a“ proxy,” 
when the question is of a marriage which 
one of the parties contracts through a 
representative, and to a “sponsor,” when 
the question is of a baptism where one 
or both of the god-parents are not able to 
be present. In either of the above senses, 
a procurator contracts spiritual affinity 
not to himself, but to his principal. A 
procurator is such either in respect of law- 
suits entered upon, or in respect of busi- 
ness transactions ; in the first case he is 
ſudicialis, in the other entraqudicialis. 

he procurators or official agents of 
monasteries of nuns should not hold office 
more than three years. (Ferraris, Procu- 
rator.) 

PROFESSION OF FAITH. [See 
CREEDS. 

PROFESSION, RELIGIOUS. A 
religious or regular profession is “a pro- 
mise freely made and lawfully accepted, 
whereby a person of the full ured, 
after the completion of a year of probation, 
binds him- (or her-) self to a particular 
religious institute approved by the 
Church.”' The full age required is 
sixteen years, reckoned from the day of 
birth.“ The year of novitiate or proba- 
tion must have been continuous; so that 
if the novice had interrupted it even for 
so short a time as two hours, eg. by 
leaving the monastery with the intention 
of entering some other order, the year 
would have to be begun de novo, from the 
date when he renewed his resolution of 

1 Ferraris. 


2 Conc. Trid. sess. xxv. c. 15, De Reg. et 
Mon. 
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seeking admission to the order. More- 
over, the year of probation must be spent 
in the religious habit, and in a monastery 
or other house designed for the purpose or 
approved by the Holy See. 

By being “freely made” is meant, 
. with entire personal liberty, with the 
free command over one’s own property, 
and without prejudice to the rights of 
third parties. Thus neither a slave, nora 
married person (without the consent of 
the other spouse), nor a bishop already 
consecrated (without a Papal dispensa- 
tion), can be validly professed: 

he matter of the promise is, the three 
essential vows of religion, poverty, obe- 
dience, and chastity, and any other vow 
or vows peculiar to the institute which 
the candidate is entering. 

The following is an outline of the 
manner of profession of a nun, as pre- 
scribed in the “ Pontificale Romanum:! 

“The Pontifical office is recited as far 
as the Gospel. The novices, habited as 
during their probationary year, each ac- 
companied by two veiled religious, are led 
from the convent into the church, and go 
up two and two into the sanctuary ; there 
they kneel; and the priest, officiating in 
the character of archpriest, requests of the 
bishop, seated on his throne before the 
altar, that they may be consecrated. The 
bishop asks whether they are fit and 
worthy, and being assured that they are, 
bids them come up. They obey, and 
range themselves in a semicircle round 
the bishop, who, after a short exhortation, 
says to them in a loud voice, ‘ Are you 
we. to persevere in the observance of 
holy chastity ?’ Each of them declares 
her willingness aloud, and after placing 
her joined hands between those of the 
bishop, pronounces her perpetual vows. 
They return to their former place, and 
kneel down, with heads bowed to the 
ground ; the bishop kneels in front of the 
altar, and the choir sings the Litanies. 
After the sentence, ‘ Ut omnibus fidelibus 
defunctis,’ &c., and the response, the 
bishop rises, and with his mitre on, and 
the crosier in his hand, solemnly blesses 
the newly-professed, saying, ‘ Vouchsafe, 
O Lord, to bless and consecrate these Thy 
servants.’ The response is made, ‘We 
beseech Thee, hear us.’ 

“After the Litanies the professed 
rise, Veni, Creator,’ is sung, and they 
withdraw into a robing-room to change 
their dress. The bishop blesses the differ- 
ent articles of their future costume, and 
firet of all the habit, which they imme- 
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diately put on. They reappear, two and 
two, and again form a semicircle round 
the bishop, who, after the prayers, &c., 
set down in the ritual, puts the veil on 
the head of each, the ring on her finger, 
and the bridal wreath on her head. After 
several solemn benedictions the Mass con- 
tinues. At the Offertory the professed 
come up to lay their offerings on the altar, 
and at the Communion the bishop imparts 
to them the sacred particles which he has 
consecrated for them.”? 

With regard to the rite of profession, 
as also the minimum of age and length of 
probation, there is considerable diversity 
in the various approved rules of different 
orders. 

The effects of profession are, first, that 
nothing short of a Papal dispensation, 
which would only be given in extremely 
rare and altogether exceptional cases, can 
warrant the professed in returning to the 
world. A religious in any other order 
can pass into that of the Carthusians, on 
account of its great austerity. To pass 
from one order into another which has an 
easier rule is not permitted without a 
Papal dispensation. A valid profession 
secures to its subject the right of main- 
tenance in the convent during life, and 
the enjoyment of all the rights and privi- 
leges of the ecclesiastical state. It annuls 
any simple vow previously contracted 
which could not be made compatible with 
the exact observance of the rule. It can- 
cels a promise of marriage, and even a 
marriage itself, if not consummated. It 
releases its subject, so far as ordination is 
concerned, from the irregularity conse- 

uent on illegitimacy ; finally, it invests 
the convent with the ownership of any 
property belonging to the professed at the 
date of profession, and also of any subse- 
peT acquired, (Ferraris, Regularis 
ofessto.) 

PROMOTION PER SALTUM. 
[See ORDINATION.] 

PROMULGATION. That a law 
should bind, it is necessary that it should 
be adequately promulgated or published. 
From and after the date of such promul- 
gation those whom the law concerns are 

resumed to be acquainted with it, and 
become liable to the penalties which dis- 
obedience entails in case of any infraction 
of it. Papal rescripts are promulgated 
by proclamation in acie camm Flore? and 
by being affixed to the gates of the Vati- 


1 Wetzer and Welte, art. by Permaneder. 
2 The Piazza of the Campo di Fiore is not 
far from the Roman Chancery. 
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can; whence came the expression “ Publi- 
catio urbi et orbi facta.” The diocesan 
ordinances and pastorals of bishops are, in 
neral, transmitted by them to the rural 
eans, who forward copies to the paro- 
chial clergy under them; but where the 
number of the clergy is not very large, 
they receive such missives direct from the 
bishop. In either case, the parish priest 
(or missionary rector, as the case may be), 
completes the promulgation by reading 
from the put those portions which con- 
cern the laity, and affixing the document 
to the doors of his church. 

Among the pernicious doctrines of 
modern bureaucracy is that which, while 
denying validity to Papal or episcopal con- 
stitutions unless specially promulgated, 
makes such promulgation dependent on 
the consent of the civil government. The 
exercise by the Pope and the hierarchy 
of their divinely-conferred function of 
ruling the flock of Christ is thus circum- 
scribed, and may at any time be rendered 
nugatory by a hostile government. 

„ DA The sacred con- 

gation of Cardinals de propaganda 
Gde commonly called the Congregation 
of e which had been contem- 
plated by Gregory XIII., was practically 
established by Gregory XV. (1622) to 
guard, direct, and promote the foreign 
missions. Urban VIII. (1623-1644) in- 
stituted the College of Propaganda ” as 
part of the same design, where young men 
of every nation and language might be 
trained for the priesthood, and prepared for 
the evangelic warfare against heathenism 
or heresy. The management of this col- 
lege the Pope entrusted to the Congrega- 
tion. Urban caused the present buil 
to be erected, from the designs of Bernini. 
The College possesses a library of 30,000 
volumes, among which are the translations 
of a great number of Chinese works, and 
a large collection of Oriental MSS. At- 
tached to the library is the Museo Borgia, 
which contains several interesting MSS 
service-books, and autographs, and a col- 
lection of objects sent home by the mis- 
sionaries from the countries where they 
are stationed, including an extraordinary, 
assortment of idols. The annual ex- 
amination of the pupils, which takes place 
in January (on the day before the Epi- 
phany), is an interesting scene, which few 
travellers who are then in Rome omit to 
attend; the pupils reciting poetry and 
speeches in their several languages, ac- 
companied also by music, as performed in 
their respective countries. e number 
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of pupils was, by the last return, 142.” ! 
[See OonGRreeaTions, ROMAN.) 

PROPERTY. [See CHURCH Pro- 
PERTY. | 

PROPHECY. (1) Twelve lessons 
from the Prophets are sung after the 
blessing of the Paschal candle and before 
the blessing of the font on Holy Saturday. 
They were meant originally for the in- 
struction of the catechumens. It is evi- 
dent from the Sacramentaries and medisval 
writers on ritual that the number varied 
very considerably in different places and 
at different times (Merat. on Gavant. Tom. 
I. p. iv. tit. 10). 

(2) Lessons from the Prophets at 
Mass are mentioned by Justin, and were a 
regular feature in the Gallic, Ambrosian, 
and Spanish Liturgies. In Rome and 
Africa, as a rule there was no lesson in 
the Mass from the Old Testament (Le 
Brun, tom. iii. diss. 1). Still, instances of 
such lessons occur, e.g. on the Ember 
Saturday in Whitsun week, and occasion- 
ally, e.g. on Friday in the same week, a 
lesson from the Prophets replaces the 
Fpistle. 

(3) “ Prophetia” was the name in the 
Gallican Mass for the Benedictus. It 
was followed by a ‘‘ Collectio post prophe- 
tiam.” (Le Brun, Tom. III. diss. iv. a. 3.) 

PROPOSITIONS, CONDEMNED. 
From the earliest times the Church has 
condemned heretical propositions. .The 
First General Council, for example, ana- 
thematised certain propositions of Arius. 
But the Church also condemns proposi- 
tions which are not indeed heretical, but 
are opposed in some lesser d to 
soundness in the faith. Thus in 1418 
Martin V. (bull “Inter Cunctas”) pro- 
posed thirty-nine articles for the examina- 
tion of persons suspected of agreement with 
Wyclif and Huss. Of these the eleventh 
puts the question whether they hold that 
of the forty-five propositions of Wyclif 
and Huss, . at the Council of 


„Constance, all are uncatholic, and of these, 


some heretical, “some erroneous, others 
rash and seditious, others offensive to 
ious ears.” Such condemnations have 
n very common in the modern Church. 
Sometimes, as in the bull “ Unigenitus,” 
the propositions have been condemned in 
3 a number of propositions have 
n condemned as respectively heretical, 
false, scandalous, &c. Sometimes, as in 
the “ Auctorem fidei” against the Jansen- 
ist synod of Pistoia, each proposition has 
a particular censure attached to it. 
1 Murray's Handbook for Rome, 1867. 
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We may thus explain the meaning of 
the terms of censure. A proposition is 
“ heretical ” when it is directly opposed to 
a truth revealed by God and proposed by 
the Church ; “ erroneous,” when it is con- 
tradictory to a truth deduced from two 
premises, one an article of faith, the other 
naturally certain; “proximate to error,” 
when opposed to a proposition deduced 
with great probability from principles of 
faith; “heeresim sapiens, when it is 
capable of a good sense, but seems in the 
circumstances to have an heretical mean- 
ing; “evil sounding” or “offensive to 
pious ears,” when opposed to piety and 
the reverence due to divine things accord- 
ing to the common mode of speaking; 
“scandalous,” when it gives occasion to 
think or act amiss; “rash,” when opposed 
to the common sense of the Church in 
matters of faith and morals. This ac- 
count is taken from Viva, “ De Fide;” but 
Melchior Canus (“ De Loc. Theol.“ lib. 
xii. cap. x.) shows that opinions have 
varied much on the precise import of the 
minor censures. There is a well-known 
work on the“ Propositiones Damnate ” 
by the Jesuit Viva. 

PROTESTANT. The origin of the 
name was as follows. At the first Diet 
of Spires (1526) a decree was agreed to, to 
the effect that, pending the convocation of 
a general council, every prince of the 
German Empire should be free to execute 
the imperial edict of Worms (1521, by 
which Luther and his doctrine had been 
condemned) in such a manner as was con- 
sistent with his being prepared to answer 
for his conduct to God and the Em- 
peror. The adoption of this decree 
led in practice to much discord and con- 
fusion, the princes of the different states 
being emboldened by it to make and en- 
force within their own territories any 
arrangements about religion that might 
be agreeable to them. Thus, in states 
and cities where the Lutheran opinions 
prevailed, the Catholic worship was often 
forbidden. At the Second Diet of Spires 
(1529) the majority adopted a new decree 
to this effect: that those states which 
had hitherto observed the edict of Worms 
should continue to observe it; that the 
other states, in which the new opinions 
had been introduced, should not, pending 
tho meeting of the council, make any 
fresh changes in regard to religion; and 
that, in these last-named states, no preach- 
ing against the Sacrament of the altar 
should be permitted, the Mass should not 
be abolished, and, if Lutheranism -had 
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gained the upper hand, the Catholics were 
not to be prevented from hearing Mass. 
Against this decree the Lutheran mino- 
rity in the Diet (chiefly Duke Frederic of 
Saxony, the ar i Hee of Hesse, and 
Albert of Brandenburg) protested; the 
meaning of the protest being that the dis- 
sentient princes did not intend to tolerate 
Catholicism within their borders. The 
followers of Luther objected to being 
called Lutherans; the name of “ Evan- 
gelical,“ which Luther approved, the 
Catholics would not concede. Hence the 
name “ Protestant,” which implied nothing 

sitive, and might be used indifferently 
y all who rejected the authority of the 
Church, came easily into use by common 
consent. (Mohler, “ Kirchengeschichte,” 
vol. iii.) 

PROTONOTARY (rparos, nota- 
mus). In early times this title, which 
seems to have been first used at Constan- 
enone in the eighth century, meant “the 
chief of the notaries,” and corresponded 
to primicerius notariorum, the term then 
in use at Rome. After 800, the title of 
protonotary was introduced in the West, 
and for a long time past it has designated, 
not the chief, but any member of the im- 
portant and dignified College of Proto- 
notaries Apostolic in the Roman Curia. 
Their great and varied privileges are de- 
scribed by Ferraris. Tradition assigns to 
St. Clement in the first century the insti- 
tution of the notaries, seven in number; 
Sixtus V. raised the number to twelve. 
They are of two grades, a higher and a 
lower, P. de numero participantium and 
P. titulares seu extra numerum. Their 
function is to register the Pontifical acts, 
make and keep the official records of 
beatifications, &c., &c. (Ferraris; Smith 
and Cheetham.) 

PROTOPRESBYTER. The proto- 
papas, or chief of the clergy of the second 
order, was anciently so called in the 
Eastern Church. In the acts of the 
Synod of the Oak (401), Arsacius, the 
protopresbyter of the Ohurch of Con- 
stantinople, figures as a witness against 
his own archbishop, St. John Chryso- 
stom. Apparently the term was equiva- 
lent to “archpriest.” (Smith and Cheet- 
ham.) 

PROVINCE. The territory, com- 
prising usually several dioceses, within 
which an archbishop or metropolitan 
exercises jurisdiction. In rare casee—e.g. 
Glasgow and Olmiitz—there is an arch- 
bishop without su 8. 

A modern theory derives the provin- 
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cial councils and metropolitans of the 
primitive Church by direct imitation from 
those assemblies and their presidents by 
which civil affairs were conducted in the 
various provinces of the Roman Empire. 
The president of such an assembly (xocwoy, 
1 was, it is said, called the sacer- 
dos provincia ; the members were called 
aivedpor or legati; here we have the 
original type of a metropolitan and bishops 
sitting in council. But till it can be 
shown that these cvvedpo. were, as Chris- 
tian bishops were from the first, invested 
with permanent powers of government 
and administration within certain local 
limits, the resemblance of the two insti- 
tutions cannot be said to be very close. 
Of course there can be no doubt that the 
boundaries of many ecclesiastical provinces 
merely conformed themselves to those of 
the civil provinces; the convenience of 
such an arrangement would be obvious. 
[See e METROPOLITAN ; D10- 
CESE. 

PROVINCIAL. The religious who, 
being appointed either by the general of 
the order or by the chapter, has the 
general superintendence of the affairs of 
the order within the limits of a certain 
province. These provinces have a greater 
or less geographical extension according 
to the number of monasteries established 
within them; when the monasteries are 
numerous, ceteris paribus the provinces 
will be small. In 1580 the residences and 
colleges of the Society of Jesus [Ixsurrs] 
were distributed among twenty-one pro- 
vinces; this implies the existence of the 
same number of provincials, 

PROVISION, CANONICAL. By 
this is meant the regular conferring of, 
and induction into, ecclesiastical func- 
tions. It has three principal parts, or 
8 esignation, collation or insti- 
tution, and installation. [See BIs Hor, IV.; 
NoMINATION ; COLLATION TO A BENEFICE; 
and INSTALLATION. | 

PROVOST (prepositus). Professor 
Cheetham hes collected six different 
senses in which the word prepositus was 
used in the first eight centuries: (1) as 
the president or chairman of any meeting ; 
(2) as the chief of a body of canons; (3) 
as the second in authority under an 
abbot, or the head of a subordinate house 
[see Prior]; (4) as that member of a 
chapter who manages the estates ; besides 
two senses of minor importance. Re- 
ferring to (2), the provost of a cathedral 

1 Art. “Bishop,” by Mr. Hatch, in Smith 
and Cheetham. 
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chapter was anciently the archdeacon ; 
the provost of a collegiate chapter was 
the dignitary among the canons. At 
the present day, in Austria, Prussia, 
Bavaria, and Kogland, the cathedral 
chapters are presided over by provosts; 
in France and other parts of Germany 
by deans. In Austria the provost of a 
cathedral has the title and privileges of a 
prelate; the Provost of Munich the 
right of wearing the mitre in processions. 
Provosts in Austria are nominated by the 
Emperor; in land and the other 
countries named, by the Pope. (Smith 
and Cheetham; Wetzer and Welte. 

PSEUDO-ISIDORE. [See 
DECRETALS. | 

PULPIT. The old custom was to 
5 from the altar or episcopal chair. 

ut apparently oven in St. Augustine’s 
time the ambo originally meant for 
readers and singers, and large enough to 
hold several persons easily, was used for 
preaching, and so was raised and nar- 
rowed into the form of the pulpit. It 
should be placed on the Gospel side 
(S. C. R., February 20, 1862), unless 
that side is already occupied by the 
bishop’s throne. The bishop, according 
to the Cr. Episc.,” should preach, if 
possible, from the throne or from a fald- 
stool at the altar. If this is inconvenient 
he should be accompanied to the pulpit 
by the two canons who assist at the 
throne. (Montault, “ Traité de la Con- 
struct., etc., des Églises. 

PURGATORY. A place in which 
souls who depart this life in the grace of 
God suffer for a time because they still 
need to be cleansed from venial, or have 
still to pay the temporal punishment due 
to mortal sins, the guilt and the eternal 

unishment of which oar pater 5 
tory is not a place of probation, for 
the time of trial, the riod Aurin which 
the soul is free to choose eternal life or 
eternal death, ends with the separation of 
soul and body. All the souls in Purga- 
tory have died in the love of God, and 
are certain to enter heaven. But as yet 
they are not pure and holy enough to see 
God, and God's mercy allots them a place 
and a time for cleansing and preparation. 
At last, Christ will come to ju the 
world, and then there will be only two 
places left, heaven and hell. 

The Councils of Florence (“ Decret. 
Unionis”) and Trent (“ Decret. de Pur- 
gat.” seas. xxv.; cf. sess. vi. can. 30, 
sess. xxii. “De Sacrific, -Miss.” c. 2 et 
can. 8), define “that there is a Purgatory, 
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and that the souls detained there are 
8 tt by the prayers of the faithful 
and, above all, by the acceptable sacrifice 
of the altar.” Further the definitions of 
the Church do not go, but the general 
teaching of theologians explains the doc- 
trine of the councils, and embodies the 
general sentiment of the faithful. Theo- 
logians, then, tell us that souls after death 
are cleansed from the stain of their venial 
sins by turning with fervent love to God 
and by detestation of those offences which 
marred, though they did not entirely 
destroy, their union with Him. St. 
Thomas and Suarez hold that this act of 
fervent love and perfect sorrow is made 
in the first instant of the soul’s separation 
from the body, and suffices of itself to 
remove all the stain of sin, (See the quo- 
tations in J nn,“ De Novissimis p. 
103.) Be this as it may, it is certain 
that the time of merit expires with this 
life, and that the debt of temporal pun- 
ishment must still be paid. The souls in 
Purgatory suffer the pain of 10881. e. 
they are in anguish, because their past 
sins exclude them for a season from the 
sight of God, and they understand in a 
degree previously impossible the infinite 
bliss from which they are excluded and 
the foulness of the least offence against 
the God who has created and redeemed 
them. They also undergo the punish- 
ment of sense ”—4.e. positive pains which 
afflict the soul. It is the common belief 
of the Western Church that they are 
tormented by material fire, and it is 
quite conceivable that God should give 
matter the power of constraining and 
afflicting even separated souls. But the 
Greeks have never accepted this belief, 
nor was it imposed upon them when they 
returned to Catholic unity at Florence. 
The saints and doctors of the Church 
describe these as very terrible. 
They last, no doubt, for very different 
lengths of time, and vary in intensity 
according to the need of individual cases. 
It is supposed that the just who are 
alive when Christ comes again, and who 
stand in need of cleansing, will be puri- 
fied in some extraordinary way—e.g. by 
the troubles of the last days, by vehement 
contrition, &c., but all this is mere con- 
jecture. In conclusion it must be re- 
membered that there is a bright, as well as 
a dark, side to tory. The souls 
there are certain of their salvation, they 
are willing sufferers, and no words, ac- 
cording to St. Catherine of Genoa, can 
express the joy with which they are 
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filled, as they increase in union with God. 
She gays their joy can be compared to 
nothing except the greater joy of Paradise 
itself. (See for numerous citations, Jung- 
mann, “ De Noviss.” cap. 1, a. 6.) ` 

This may suffice as an account of 
theological teaching on the subject. It 
must not be supposed that any such 
weight belongs to legends and specula- 
tions which abound in mediæ val chronicles 
(see Maskell, “Monument. Rit.” vol. ii. p. 
Ixxi.), and which often appear in modern 
books. The Council of Trent (sess. xxv. 
Decret. de Purgat.), while it enjoins 
bishops to teach “the sound doctrine of 
Purgatory, handed down by the holy 
Fathers and councils,” bids them refrain 
“in popular discourses” from those 
“more difficult and subtle questions 
which do not tend to edification,” and 
“to prohibit the publication and dis- 
cussion of things which are doubtful or 
even appear false.” 

Scripture, it may be justly said, points 
to the existence of Purgatory. There is 
no fellowship between the darkness of 
sin and selfishness and God, “in whom 
there is no darkness at all,” so that the 
degree of our purity is the measure of 
our union with God here on earth, 
Perfect purity is needed that we may see 
God face to face. When God ap 
We shall be like Him, for we shall see 
Him as He is.” Every man who hath 
this hope in him purifieth himself, as he 
is pure” (1 John iii. 2, 3). Without 
holiness ‘no man shall see the Lord” 
(Heb. xii. 14). This work of inner 
cleansing ma effected by our corre- 
spondence with grace. We sow as we 
reap : deeds of humility increase humility ; 
works of love deepen the love of God and 
man in the soul. Often, too, God's mercy 
in this life weans the soul from the love of 


the world, and affliction may be a special 
mark of his compassion. “ Whom the 
and He 


Lord loves He disciplines, 
scourges every son when he receives 
(Heb. x. 6). IIe disciplines us “for our 
good, that we may participate in his 
sanctity” (ib. 10). Now, it is plain that 
in the case of many good people this 
discipline has not done its work when 
death overtakes them. Many faults, e.g. 
of bad temper, vanity and the like, and 
infirmity consequent on more serious ains 
of which they have repented, cleave to 
them still. Surely, then, the natural 
inference is that their preparation for 
heaven is completed after death. By 
painfal discipline in this world or the 
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next God finishes athe workin een 0 sub roc. dew), which is in itself a 
He has begun, and perfects it “unto the | strong argument, and the meaning we 
day of Jesus Chri” hil. i. 6). have given is fully supported by New 

_ We would ap to those general | Testament usage (see particularly row 
principles of Scripture rather than to alösos éxeivou ruxeiy, Luc. xx. 35, and 


particular texts often alleged in proof gyrddea roù aldbos, Matt. xiii. 39, 40, 


of Purgatory. We doubt if they con- 49 xxiv. 3 iii, 20—decisi 

tain an explicit and direct reference as ge. venture to think).  Meldonatus 
to it. St. Paul (1 Cor. iii. 10) speaks of | decidedly rejects the supposed allusion to 
some who will be saved “ yet as through Purgatory in Matt. v. 25, 26. “Be well- 
fire, but he seems to mean the fire in disposed to thine adversary ie. the 


which Christ is to appear at the last. He | offended brother uickly, even till thou 
himself, he says, has established the | art on the way Nich him [i. e. it is never 
Corinthian church on the only possible too soon and never, till life is over, too 
foundation —viz. Jesus Christ. Others late to be reconciled], lest the adversary 
have built it up from this foundation, or, hand thee over to the judge, and the 


dae andi ofits er, Thos fel med, ‘est ine dien“ due 
: an ou cast in rison. Amen 
teachers, however, must take care how | 1 say unto thee thou hai not go it 


they build, even on the one foundation. | thence till thou shalt the last far- 
“ Each man’s work will be made manifest, | thing.” Maldonatus follows St. Augus- 


for the day will show it, because it [the | tine in the opinion that the “last far- 
day of judgment] 18 revealed in fire, and thing ” will never and can never be paid, 
the fire will test each man’s work of and that the punishment is eternal. Just 
what kind it is: if any man's work which | in the same way it is said of the un- 
he has built up (on the foundation] merciful slave (Luc. xviii. 34), that he 
remains, he will receive a reward: if any | was to be handed over to the tormentors 
man’s work is burnt down he will suffer | « til) he should pay all the debt.” Yet a 
loss—[t.e. he will forfeit the slave could never pay so enormous a 
rewar and glory of good teachers], but | sum as 10,000 talents. “Semper solvet, 
he himself will be saved, but so as through | sed nunquam persolvet,” “ He will always 
fire.” The man who has built up with pay, but never pay off,” is the happy 
faulty material is depicted as still working | comment of Remigius (and so Chrysostom 
at the building when the fire of Christ's ang Augustine; see Trench, “ Parables,” 
coming seizes it and he himself escapes, | p. 164). The reader will find the various 
but only as a man does from a house on interpretations of these texts fairly dis- 
fire, leaving the work which is consumed cussed in stius and Maldonatus or in 
behind him. St. Paul, if we have caught Meyer. Döllinger, however (“ First Age 
his meaning, speaks of the end of the of the Church,” p. 249), sees an “ unmis- 
judgment, and so, we think, does our Lord | xii. 32, v. 26. 

in Matt. xii. 32. The sin against the In two special ways, writers of the 
Holy Ghost, he tells us, will not be for- early Church, as Cardinal Newman points 
given, either In this age (év TouT@ 7? | out (“ Development,” p. 385 geg.), were 
aigu)—t.e. in the world which now is, | led to formulate the belief in Purgatory. 
or in the future age (e rẹ Mori) —1. e. In the articles on the sacrament of Pen- 
in the new world, or rather new period | ance, we have shown the ‘strength of 
which is to be ushered in by the coming primitive belief in the need of satisfaction 
of the Messias in glory. There is no ba or sin by painful works, and in the 
of forgiveness here or hereafter for the | article on Penance the rigour with which 
sin against the Holy Ghost, but it does not | satisfaction was exacted. Indeed, the 


follow, and, granting our interpretation, | belief in Purgatory lay dormant in the 
it would be inconsistent with Catholic rimitive Church 50 a . extent, just 


doctrine to believe, that other sins may be ause the fervour of the first Christians 


forgiven in the age to come. Thus,“ the | was 80 vehement, just because the severity 
age to come” would have precisely the | of penance here might well be thought to 
same sense as the corresponding Hebrew exclude the need of purifying discipline 
words (8 dewd —see, e.g., “ Pirke | after death. But what was to be thought 
Avoth,” cap. 4, and for many other of those who were reconciled on their 


instances Buxtorf, “ Lex Rabbin, et Chald, | death-bed, before their penance was ended 


— — 


. do the whole of its work? 
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or even begun, or in whom outward pen- 
ance for some cause or other had failed to 
Clement of 
Alexandria supplies a clear answer to 
this question: Even if a man passes out 
of the flesh, he must put off his passions, 
ere he is able to enter the eternal dwel- 
ling, . . through much discipline, there- 
fore, stripping off his passions, our faith- 
ful man will go to the mansion which is 
better than the former, bearing in the 
special penance which appertains to him 
(ld ion ris peravoias) a very great punish- 
ment for the sins he has committed after 
baptism” (“ Strom.“ vi. 14, p. 794, ed. 
Potter). He speaks of the angels who 
preside over the ascent of souls as 
detaining those who have preserved any 
worldly attachment (iv. 18, p. 616), and 
with at least a possible reference to Pur- 
gatory, of fire as purifying sinful souls 
(vii. 6, p. 851). The genuine and con- 
temporary Acts of St. Perpetua, who 
suffered under Septimius Severus at the 
very beginning of the third century, 
plainly fee rag the belief in Purgatory. 
The saint, according to a part of the Acts 
written by herself, saw in a vision her 
brother who was dead, and for whom she 
had prayed. Ile was suffering and she 
went on praying. Then she beheld him 
in another and more cheerful vision, and 
“knew that he was translated from his 
place of punishment” (de pana; Ruin- 
art, “Act. Mart. S. Perpet.” &c., vii. 
vüi.). Cyprian (Ep. lv. 20), in answer 
to the objection that the relaxation of 
penitential discipline in the case of the 
lapsed would weaken the courage and 
stability which made martyrs, insists that 
after all the position of one who had 
fallen away and then been admitted to 
martyrdom would always be much less 
desirable than that of a martyr. It is 
ove thing for a man to be cast into prison 
nnd not to leave it till he pay the last 
farthing, another thing to receive at 
once the reward of faith and virtue; 
one thing to be tormented long with 
sorrow for sina, to be purified and cleansed 
for a long time by the fire, another to 
pu away all sins by martyrdom.” 
Cardinal Newman urges that these words, 
especially missum in carcerem,” “ pur- 
gari diu igne,” “seem to go beyond” a 
mere reference te penitential discipline in 
this life, and the Benedictine editor is of 
the same mind. 

Next, we can prove the early date of 
belief in Purgatory from the habit of 
praying for the dead, a habit which the 
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Church inherited from the Synagogue. 
The words in 2 Macc. xii. 42 seg. are 
familiar to everybody. Judas found 
iepdpara, or things consecrated to idols, 
under the garments of those who had 
been slain in battle against Gorgias. 
Whereupon he made a collection of 
money and sent to Jerusalem, to offer 
Bpa: ce for sin, doing very well and 
excellently, reasoning about the dead. 
For unless he had expected those who 
had fallen before [the others] to rise 

in, it would have been superfluous and 
absurd to pray for the dead. Therefore, 
seeing well [€uBAcrov] that a most fair 
reward is reserved for those who sleep 
in piety, his design was holy and pious, 
whence he made the propitiation for 
the dead that they might be loosed from 
sin.“! This passage implies a belief both 
in Purgatory and the efficacy of prayers 
for the departed, and takes for granted 
that this belief would be held by all who 
believed in the resurrection. This is not 
the place to discuss the canonical or even 
the historical character of the book. It 
represents a school of Jewish belief at 
the time, and we know from xv. 87 that 
it was written before the destruction of 
Jerusalem. Second Maccabees was com- 
posed in Greek, but we have the fullest 
evidence from Hebrew and Chaldeo 
sources that the later Jews prayed for 
the dead and recognised the need of 
purification after death. Weber (“ Alt- 
synag. Paläst. Theol.“ p. 326 seg.) thus 
sums up the Rabbinical doctrine: “Only 
a few are sure of [immediate] entrance 
into heaven; the majority are at their 
death still not ripe for heaven, and yet 
will not be absolutely excluded from it. 
Accordingly, we are referred to a middle 
state, a stage between death and eternal 
life, which serves for the final perfecting.” 
Those who were not perfectly just here 
suffer “the pain of fire, and the fire is 
their penance.” The Pesikta,” a very 
ancient commentary on sections of the 
law and prophets, composed at the begin- 
ning of the third century after Christ, 
describes the penance as lasting usually 
twelve months, of which six are spent in 
extreme heat, six in extreme cold. The 
common Rabbinical doctrine that Israel- 
ites, except those guilty of some special 
sins, do at last enter heaven, and the 
fantastical shapes which the Jewish doc- 


1 This sentence is, of course, ungrammati- 
cal; but so is the Greek. A part of 2 Macc. is 
more like rough notes than a finished composi- 
tion. 
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trino of Purgatory has assumed, do not 
concern us here. But it is well to ob- 
serve that the Jews have never ceased to 
ray for their dead. The following is 
rom the prayer said at the house of 
mourners, a8 given in a modern Jewish 
prayer - book, issued with authority :— 
‘“ May our reading of the law and our 
prayer be acceptable before Thee for the 
soul of N. Deal with it according to the 
great mercy, opening to it the gates of 
compassion and mercy and the gates of 
the garden of Eden, and receive it in love 
and favour; send thy holy els to 
it to conduct it, and give it rest beneath 
the Tree of Life.” (pny oy “ Medi- 


tation of Isaac,” a Jewish prayer-book 
according to the German and Polish rite, 
p. 336-7).! 

Against the Jewish custom and doc- 
trine Christ and his Apostles made no 
protest, though both custom and doctrine 
existed in their time. Nay, St. Paul 
himself [ef. 2 Tim. i. 16-18 with iv. 19] 
gives an example of sucha prayer. The 

‘phesian Onesiphorus, mentioned in the 
Second Epistle to St. Timothy, was 
clearly no longer among the living. St. 
Paul praises this man for his constant 
service to him, but does not, as elsewhere, 
send salutations to him, but only to his 
family; for him he desires a blessing from 
the Lord, and prays for him that the Lord 
will grant he may find mercy with Christ 
at the day of judgment.” e words in 
inverted commas are from Döllinger's 
“First Age of the Church,” p. 261; 
but many Protestant commentators, 
among whom we may mention De Wette 
and IIuther, who is eminent among recent 
commentators on the Pastoral Epistles, 
lean to the same interpretation. 

All this considered, it cannot seem 
strange that every ancient liturgy con- 
tains prayers for the dead. To under- 
stand the strength of this argument we 
must remember that these liturgies are 
written in many different languages, and 
represent the practice in every part of the 
ancient world. The very first Christian 
who has left Latin writings, speaks of 
“ oblations for the dead” as a thing of 
course (Tertull. “De Ooron.” 3). It is 
often said that prayers for the dead do 


1 The vp is recited at morning and even- 


rayer for deceased parents during eleven 

of the year of mourning. Formerly it 
was said for the whole year. It is one of the 
few prayers in the Ritual which are in Chaldee 
instead of Hebrew, but there are internal signs 
that it comes from a lost Hebrew original. 


ing 
mont 
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not necessarily imply belief in Pargatory, 
and this is true. The words, e.g., in the 
Clementine liturgy, “ We offer to Thee 
for all thy saints who have pleased Thee 
from ancient days, patriarchs, prophets, 


just men, apostles, martyrs, confeassors, 
ishops, presbyters, deacons, subdeacona, 
readers, si virgins, widows, laymen, 


and all whose name Thou knowest,” do 
not imply that those for whom the sacri- 
fice is offered are in a state of suffering. 
But Tertullian (“ Monog.” 10) connects 

rayer for the dead with Purgatory when 

e says of a woman who has lost her 
husband that “she prays for his soul, 
and supplicates for him refreshment [re- 


frigerium], and a part in the first resur- 


rection, and offers on the anniversaries of 
his death [dormitionis].” So, too, St. 
19 of Jerusalem (“ Mystagog.” 6): 
“Tf when a king had banished certain 
who had given him offence, their con- 
nections should weave a crown and offer 
it to him on behalf of those under his 
vengeance, would he not grant a respite 
to their punishments? In the same 
manner we, when we offer to Him our 
supplications for those who have fallen 
asleep, though they be sinners, weave no 
crown, but offer up Christ sacrificed for 
our sina, propitiating our merciful God, 
both for them and for ourselves.” Still 
the doctrine was not fully established in 
the West till the time of Gregory the 
Great. Some of the Greeks conceived 
that all, however perfect, must 
through fire in the next world. So, e.g., 
Origen, “In Num.” Hom. xxv. 6, “In 
Ps. xxvi.” Hom. iii. 1. St. Augustine 
had indeed the present doctrine of Pur- 
gatory clearly before his mind, but had 
no fixed conviction on the point. In bis 
work “De VIII Dulcitii Quæstionibus“ 
(§ 13), written about 420, he says it is 
“not incredible” that imperfect souls will 
be “saved by some purgatorial fire,” to 
which they will be subjected for varying 
lengths of time according to their needs. 
A little later, in the “ De Civitate,” he 
ex his belief in Purgatory as if he 
were certain (xxi. 18), or nearly so (xx. 
25), but again speaks doubtfully (xxi. 26, 
“ forsitan verum est) and in the“ Enchi- 
ridion (69). Very different is Gregory's 
tone: “ante judicium purgatorius ignis 
credendus est (“ Dial.” iv. 39). 
PRYMEBR. The Prymer was a name 
given in England to a popes manual 
containing the Hoursof the Blessed Virgin, 
the dirge, penitential and gradual 
Pater, Ave, Oreed, mmandments, 
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Litany, commendations, and other occa- 
sional prayers. It is only when different 
of the offices, prayers, &c., are trans- 

ated into English that the word Prymer 
is used. Thus the title runs, “The 
Prymer of Salys Use,” “The Prymer 
in Englysshe,” The ca ae in Eng- 
lysshe and Latin,’ &c. Prymers were 
5 by the authority of King 
enry VIII. after he had asserted the 
royal supremacy, and again by the Re- 
formers, who published ers to suit 
their own way of thinking. We owe to 
Mr. Maskell a most learned and interesting 
edition of the English er from a 
MS. now in the British Museum, not later 
than 1410. The MS. has no title, but the 
contents answer to those of the Prymer, 
and Mr. Maskell traces the word back to 
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the fourteenth century. (From Mr. 
Maskell’s Dissertation on the Prymer, 
“ Monument, Rit.” vol. iii.). 
PURIFICATION, FEAST OF. 
[See OaNDLEMAS. | 
PURIFIER. [See MuUNDATORY. | 
PYx. A vase in which the Blessed 
Sacrament is reserved. The word occurs 
in this sense in a decree of Pope Leo. 1V., 
who reigned from 847-885 (Mansi, 
“ Concil,” xiv. 891). The pyx should be of 
silver, gilt inside, and covered with a silk 
veil, It is not consecrated, but the Missal 
gives a form for the blessing of a pyx by 
the bishop or priest with spisconal tooit 
ties. (“ Manuale Decret.” p. 76 note). 
See also RESERVATION OF THE BLESSED 
ACRAMENT, | 


Q 


i QUÆSTORES. Persons appointed 
` by the Popes and bishops who announced 

the ind for those who joined or 
Pappor tod the Crusades, contributed to the 
building of churches, to monasteries, &c., 
and collected the alms given for these 
objects. The Fourth General Council of 
the Lateran (in 1215) enjoined the 
Questors to be modest and discreet. 
They were not to be received unless they 
could produce letters of authorisation, and 
were only to propose to the people what 
these letters contained. Similar regula- 
tions were made by the Council of Vienne 
in 1311. The Council of Trent (sess. 
xxi. De Ref. cap. 9) declared that 
these Queestors had occasioned intoler- 
able scandal, that the proposed remedies 
had been inefficacious, and abolished the 
office altogether. 

QUIETISM is a name given to a 
dangerous tendency rather than to any 
definite system, for persons called by the 
common name of Quietists have differed 
seriously from each other, and have ad- 
vanced to different degrees of delusion. 
The common tendency consists in making 
perfection here on earth consist in a state 
of uninterrupted contemplation (see Bos- 
suet, “ Etats d'Oraison,” liv. 1) during 
which the soul remains quiet or passive 
under the influence of G 
out forming the ordinary acts of faith, 
hope, love, &c., without desiring heaven 
or fearing hell, 


's Spirit, with- | Pre 


Molinos, a Spanish priest, born at Sara- 
gossa in 1627,' was the first Quietist of 
modern times, He spent a great part of his 
life at Rome, and, while there, published in 
Spanish his “ Spiritual Guide” which was 
translated into Italian, Latin, French, 
German, and other languages. He main- 
tained not only the merits of passive con- 
templation without hope or desire, but 
also that the soul in this state neither 
gained by the practice of good works nor 
suffered by gross sins, which last only 
affected the lower part of the nature and 
could not tarnish the purity of a contem- 
plative soul. In 1685 the Inquisition 
censured 68 propositions of Molinos and 
condemned the author to 5 
imprisonment, in which lie died, having 
recanted his errors, 10 o] 

Quietism crossed the S, stripp 
however, of its gross and Brel um- 
moral part. It was . by 
Malaval at Marseilles in his “ Pratique 
facile pour élever Ame à la Contempla- 
tion.” This book also was condemned at 
Rome, and Malaval submitted. But 
Quietism found a much more talented 
and engaging defender in Madame Guyon, 
This lady, originally Jeanne Bouvier do 


1 So the new edition of Bossuet, vol. xix 
f. 


2 The chief contemporary documents re- 
lating to the condemnation of Molinos and his 
followers were published in 1875, by Loemmer, 
Meletematum Romancrum Mantissa, p.407 seq. 
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la Motte, kad contracted an unhappy 
iage at 16 and was left a widow at 
28. She went to the diocese of Geneva 
at the bishop's request to help in the in- 
straction of converts, and at a convent in 
Gex met the Barnabite Father Lacombe, 
with whom she travelled from town to town. 
At Grenoble she published her “ Moyen 
court et facile pour faire l’Oraison.” Some 
time before, P. Lacombe had issued his 
“ Analyse de l'Oraison Mentale.” Lacombe 
was imprisoned at Paris,where he died in 
1699, and for eight months Madame Guyon 
herself was confined to a 5 a 
regaining her freedom, she publis a 
book dn the “ Mystical Sens of Oanti- 
cles ” ! (Lyons, 1688), and she contrived to 
win over Fénelon, then tutor to the grand- 
son of Louis XIV., and she sent her works, 
rinted and MS., to Bossuet. But with 
zossuet she could make no way. His 
profound learning, his common sense, his 
manly and simple piety, made him proof 
against the charms of delusion, and he 
could see nothing in Madame Guyon’s 
works except“ a mass of extravagances, 
illusions, and puerilities“ He has fully 
justified this verdict in his“ Relation sur 
1 Quistisme.” A commission in which 
Bossuet was the leading member met in 
1694 and 1695, and issued thirty-four 
articles in which the condemnation of 
Quietism was implied. 

Fénelon was made archbishop of 
Cambray in 1695, and soon after (Feb. 
1697) published his “ Explication des 
Maximes des Saints sur la Vie intérieure,” 
Ile defended the Quietist idea of hol 
indifference,” in which the soul loses a 
deliberate desire of its cwn bliss or fear 
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of its own woe. Fénelon, who was censured 
by sixty doctors of the Sorbonne and re- 
futed by Bossuet, appealed to Rome, and 
there twenty-three propositions of his 
book were 1 as rash, scandalous, 
&c.,in a brief of Innocent XII. dated 1699. 
Fénelon made a most edifying submission, 
publicly burning his own book. It is 
not I who have conquered,” Bossuet said 
in reply to the congratulations offered to 
him; it is the truth.” (Chiefly from 
the new edition of Bossuet.) 
QUINQUAGESIMA, Seragesima, 
Septuagesima, the first, second, third 
Sundays before Lent. The words are 
ancient (Septuagesima occurs in the 
Gelasian and Gregorian Sacramentaries) ; 
but it is hard to divine their meaning. 
Alcuin proposed two solutions to Char- 
lemagne (Thomassin, “ Traité des Festes,” 
oe seq.)—one that there are seventy 
ys from Septuagesima to “ Pascha 
clausum ”—4.e. the Octave of Easter. This 
leaves the names Sexagesima and Quin- 
quagesima unexplained. His other so- 
lution is adopted by Thomassin (“ Traité 
des Jeunes,” p. 1 Quoting a passage 
from the “ Regula Magistri,” Thomassin 
says: It clearly shows that the names 
Quinquagesima and Sexagesima are not 
intended to denote the numbers fifty or 


sixty. They have been formed on the 
[false] analogy of Quad ima i. e. Lent 
— being one and two weeks before the first 


Sunday in Lent. In the same rule the 
second week of Lent is called Tricesima, 
the third Vicesima.“ The custom of be- 
ginning the fast on Septuagesima, &c., 
and the reasons for it, are given in the 
article on LENT. 


R 


REASON AND FAITH. 
Farrz.] 

RECEPTION OF CONVERTS 
INTO THE CHURCH. We speak 
here only of converts who are supposed 
to have received valid baptism. For 
adults who have never been baptised a 
longer form of baptism is provided. But 


1 Her other works are: her autobiography, 
8 vols.; Discours Chrétiens, 2 vols.; L'Ancien 
et le Nouveau Testament, avec des Exphcations et 
des Reflexions, 20 vols.; Cantiques Spirituels ; 
Vers Mystiques. 


[See | in England, at least, leave is usually given 


by the bishop to use the shorter form. 

A baptised person who has previously 
belonged to an heretical sect has incurred 
the censures of the Church, and cannot 
therefore be restored to the sacraments 
or receive sacramental absolution till hə 
has been absolved from censures. It ma 
be that his error was no fault of his, and, 
if so, he was not a formal heretic. Still, 
he is treated as such in the external court 
of the Church, and the Pope reserves to 
himeelf the power of removing the bar of 
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excommunication. In many countries, 
however, bishops receive power as dele- 
gates of the Holy See in their extraordi- 
nary or quinquennial faculties to absolve 
from the censure in question, and in Eng- 
land they communicate this power to all 
their priests who have faculties for hearing 
nfessions. 

In England, after a priest has care- 
y tested the sincerity and steadfastness 

f the person who wishes to be a Catholic 
and is satisfied that the person really 
knows and understands sufficiently the 
tenets of the Catholic religion, he may 
admit him into the Church. The convert 
should first make his sacramental con- 
fession., Then the “ Veni, Creator,” and 
„Miserere are said, the convert reads 
the creed of Pope Pius IV., and for fear 
his former baptism should have been in- 
valid because the proper matter, form, or 
intention was wanting, he receives bap- 
tism from the priest under condition, 
unless there is evidence that this sacra- 
ment has already been validly given. 
This rule was made by the vicars-apos- 
tolic at the beginning of the century for 
all born after 1773, and was renewed by 
the first provincial synod of Westminster. 
He is then absolved from excommunica- 
tion, and the “Te Deum” is said in 
thanksgiving. Finally, the priest gives 
sacramental absolution and the plenary 
indulgence granted on this occasion by the 
Pope. (From an instruction by Dr. Grant 
in the ‘Synodi Suthwarc.“ The cere- 
monies, as contained in the English Rituale, 
are not always observed, nor are the abso- 
lutions and sacraments always conferred 
in the same order.) 

RECLUSE. The life of a recluse is 
still more solitary and austere than that 
of a hermit; it implies that the persons 
practising it “live for ever shut up in 
their cells, never speaking to anyone but 
to the superior when he visits them, and 
to the brother who brings them neces- 
saries. Their prayers and austerities are 
doubled, and their fasts more severe and 
more frequent. St. Romuald allowed 
reclusion to such of his hermits [Camat- 
DOLI) as desired and seemed to be fitted 
for it, as the highest and most difficult 
stage of monastic discipline. Female re- 
cluses were usually called incluse. (See 
INCLUSI. | 

RECOLLECTS. A branch of the 
Franciscan order has borne this name 
(derived from the detachment from crea- 
tures and recollection in God which the 

1 Alban Butler, Feb. 7. 
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founders aimed at) for nearly three cen- 
turies. From the time of the Minister- 
General Elias, who succeeded St. Francis, 
the Franciscans have been divided into 
two branches, Conventuals and Observ- 
antins, or of the Observance, the former 
living in great convents and following a 
mitigated rule, the latter adhering to the 
intention of the founders in letter and 
spirit, especially as to poverty. The Ob- 
servantins in France were commonly 
called Oordeliers, Several distinctions 
appeared in course of time among those 
oF the Observance, which Leo X. endea- 
voured to check by fusing all the sub- 
divisions into one, under the name of the 
Reformed Franciscans. Before this a 
saintly Spanish friar, B. John de Puebla, 
had founded (1489) a house of “Strict 
Observance” on the Sierra Morena, in 
Spain. The friars of the Strict Obser- 
vance soon became a separate congrega- 
tion; they passed into Italy (where they 
received the name of “the Reformed ”) in 
1525, and established themselves at Nevers, 
in France, in 1597. The French filiation 
increased rapidly; the friars were called 
“ Recollects; Henry IV., Louis XIII., 
and Louis XIV. loved and favoured 
them; and it was arranged that in every 
French province of the Observance a 
certain number of houses should be given 
up to the Strict Observance. The Re- 
collects were uninfected by Jansenism, 
and when the commission on the regular 
orders (1768) put it in their power to 
relax the austerities of the rule, they did 
not doso. This branch of the Franciscan 
order occupies the convent at Jerusalem, 
where reside the guardians of the Ohurch 
of the Holy Sepulchre. They were sup- 
pressed in France at the Revolution, but 
reappeared some years ago, at Amiens and 
other places. There appear to be at pre- 
sent three Recollect houses in Great 
Britain—at Stratford-le-Bow, West Gor- 
ton, near Manchester, and Glasgow. 

RECONCILIATION OF PENI- 
TENTS., [See PenrrentiaL Disci- 
PLINE OF CHURCH; CEMETERY, &c. Seo 
EXECRATION.] 

RECTOR. 1. The ecclesiastic who 
has charge of the government of a con- 

egation or a college is often called the 
tor. 

2. In England there is a certain num- 
ber of missions in each diocese, important 
either on account of their having been 
long established or because of the size of 
the congregation, the priests in charge of 
which are styled “ Missionary Rectors.” 
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3. In Germany, when a parish has uo 
Pfarrer in the strict sense, the priest in 


charge is called the Rector. (Wetzer and 
Welte.) 
REDEMPTORISTS. The con- 


gregation of the Most Holy Redeemer, the 
members of which are commonly known 
as Redemptorists, and in some countries 
as Ligorians, was founded by St. Al- 

honsus Maria de Liguori in the year 

732. Born of a noble Neapolitan family 
in 1696, Alphonsus, after ving promise 
of a brilliant career at the Tar, abandoned 
its honours at the of twenty-seven 
to embrace the ecclesiastical state. His 
first desire was to join the Oongregation 
of the Oratory ; being unable to do this 
on account of the opposition of his father, 
he devoted himself to evangelising the 
8 in the city of Naples, and to the 

uties of preacher and confessor, residing 
first in his father’s house, afterwards in 
the college of the Chinese, founded by 
Father Matthew Ripa, the famous Ohi- 
nese missionary. He also joined a secular 
congregation of missionaries called the 
Propaganda, and with them gave several 
missions in the provinces. By this means 
he came to know the spiritual destitution 
of the poor peasants and shepherds, and 
felt a strong desire to devote his life to 
the succour of the rural populations. He 
was confirmed in these thoughts especially 
by the advice of Monsignor Falcoia. bishop 
of Castellamare. This prelate had long 
desired the establishment of an institute 
of apostolic men, who should strive in all 
things to copy the life of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and after his example to evange- 
lise the poor. He had founded at Scala 
a community of ladies, called Nuns of the 
Most Holy Saviour, who prayed con- 
tinually for the same intention, It was 
while giving the spiritual exercises to 
these nuns that St. Alphonsus at last 
resolved, under the direction of Bishop 
Falcoia, to gather some companions, who 
should on the one hand seek their own 
perfection by the obligations and rules of 
a religious life, and on the other devote 
themselves to apostolic work among the 
most neglected and forsaken souls, The 
work was solemnly at Scala on 
November 9, 1732, St. Alphonsus being 
then thirty-six years old. 

In carrying out this design the saint 
encountered innumerable obstacles, first 
on the part of good men who looked on 
him as misled by enthusiasm or spiritual 
ambition, and afterwards from the civil 
authorities, The times were indeed most 
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unfavourable to such a project, and it is 
one of the miracles of the saint's life to 
have founded and maintained a new reli- 
gious congregation at the time when the 
Marquis Tanucci was all-powerful in 
Naples. In spite, however, of these 
obstacles, St. Alphonsus succeeded in 
establishing several houses in different 
parts of ae and Sicily, and before his 
death saw his institute spreading in the 
Papal States, and already transported be- 
yond the Alps. 

On February 25, 1749, Pope Benedict 
XIV. ald ht the rules and confirmed 
the new Institute by a solemn approba- 
tion. St. Alphonsus had called his Con- 
gregation by the name of the Most Hol 
Saviour; but to prevent confusion wi 
the canons regular of that name in Venice, 
the Pope himself changed the title to that 
of the Most Holy Redeemer. The members 
of the Congregation of the Most Holy Re- 
deemer, besides the three simple but per- 

tual vows of poverty, chastity, and obe- 

ience, bind themselves bya vow of perse- 
verance until death in the Institute, which 
they confirm by a promissory oath. They 
are bound by their vow of pay to refuse 
all benefices, offices, or dignities outside 
their Oongregation. Whenever a Re- 
demptorist has been raised to a bishop- 
ric it 55 100 by y kin di of the aan 
reign Pontiff, an is dispensation. It 
was in this way that St. Alphonsus him- 
self was obliged to accept the bishopric 
of St. Agatha of the Gothe. In order 
also more effectually to pursue the princi- 
pal end of the Institute, which is to suc- 
cour the most ignorant and neglected 
souls, St. Alphonsus forbade his Fathers to 
undertake such works as the instruction 
of youth, the government of seminaries, 
the direction of nuns. Their main occu- 
pation is the apostolic ministry in the 
preaching of missions and retreats to all 
classes of ns, but with a preference 
for such as are most neglected, especially 
those who live in remote villages and 
hamlets. As, however, in many countries 
the most neglected souls are to be found 
in the great cities, the intention of the 
founder is carried out in labouring for 
them. It is on record that St. Alphonsus, 
about the time of the establishment of his 
congregation, seriously debated the ques- 
tion of going himself to the savage hea- 
then in South Africa, and that he wel- 
comed an invitation that had been made 
to him to send out missionaries for the 
conversion of the Nestorian heretics in 
Asia, It was also his wish that the 
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members of his congregation who should 
have reached the age of thirty should bind 
themselves by vow to give missions to the 
heathen, as soon as they should receive 
the command of the Sovereign Pontiff, or 
of the Superior-General. is VOW was, 
however, considered superfluous by the 
cardinals who examined the rules for ap- 
probation. It need scarcely be said that 
a founder whose pre-eminent science has 
5 him a place among the nineteen 
os of 1e Church 5 Fig 

ifferent to learning amo is disciples. 
He insists, therefore, in "his rule on the 
duty of continual study, so that his priests 
“ may be of use and profit to the Church 
on all occasions.” 

St. Alphonsus died on August 1, 
1787, in his ninety-first year. Before his 
death he foretold the spread of his Con- 
gregation beyond the Alps, and rejoiced 
when he heard that two Germans had 
asked admission from the superior of the 
Roman house. One of these, the Vener- 
able Servant of God Clement Maria Hof- 
bauer, established the order in Poland, 
Austria, and Switzerland, and since his 
death, in 1820, it has spread h moet 
of the countries of Europe, in North and 
South America, the West Indies, and Aus- 
tralia. It was introduced into England by 
Dr. Baines, vicar-a lic of the Western 
District, in 1848, shortly before his death. 
The British Isles at 1 (1883) form 
one Province, with 


Liv l, Perth, Teignmouth, Limerick, 
and Dundalk. In the many revolutions 
of this cen the gation of the 
Most Holy eemer has experienced 


more than the usual share of persecution, 
having been expelled in turn from Poland, 
Austria, Bavaria, France, Spain, Portugal, 
Switzerland, Italy, and Germany. Into 
several of these countries the missionaries 
have returned a second time and renewed 
their labours. From some they have 
been again driven out when revolution or 
impiety has become predominant. 

The Congregation is under the Govern- 
ment of a superior-general, called the 
Rector Major, who is elected for life by a 
general chapter, and is assisted by six 
consultors. His residence is in Rome. 
The superiors of the various 3 
(Provincials) and of the houses (Rectors), 
with their consultors, are appointed for a 
term of three years by the r Major. 
Their term of office may be renewed at 
his discretion. The nuns already men- 
tioned, commonly called Redemptoristines, 
form the Order of the Most Holy Re- 


ouses in London, 
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deemer, as distinguished from the congre- 
gation of missionaries. They are under 
the jurisdiction of the bishops in whose 
dioceses reside. They are strictly 
enclosed and contemplative, assisting the 
missionaries by their prayers. They have 
monasteries in several parts of Europe. 
That of Dublin was founded by Cardinal 
Oullen. 
REFECTORY (refectorium, place of 
refreshment). [See CONVRRr.] 
REFORMATION, THE. Since the 
conversion of the Barbarians, who broke 
up and divided amongst them the Western 
Empire, wealth in every form had been 
lavishly poured upon the Church; and 
a relaxation of discipline—against which 
great pontiffs, saintly bishops, and the 
founders or reformers of religious orders, 
unceasingly strove—had been too fre- 
quently result, Through the opera- 
tion of this and other causes—such as 
wars of ambition, national rivalries, the 
growth of commercial and other purely 
secular interests, &c.—the sense of the 
essential unity of the Church, which was 
so strong throughout Christendom in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, was con- 
siderably weakened at the beginning of 
the sixteenth. On the rise and progress 
in Germany of the series of conflicts and 
changes which go by the name of “ the 
Reformation,” see the article LUTHER AND 
LuTHERANISM. The subversive doctrines 
of the German reformer found a willing 
disciple in Gustavus Vasa who, on the 
dissolution (1528) of the Union of Calmar 
became king of Sweden. Aided by tho 
brothers Peterson and by Lawrence An- 
derson, archdeacon of Strengness, whom 
he made Chancellor, Gustavus (1527) in- 
duced the estates of the realm, in the 
Diet of Westeräs, to sanction the confis- 
cation of the property of the monasteries. 
The work of change then went rapidly 
on. Lawrence Peterson was appointed 
by the king (1531) archbishop of Upsala, 
and married. The king declared himself 
supreme in matters ecclesiastical, and, 
setting aside entirely the authority of the 
Holy See, d or appointed bishops 
at his will. e last remains of Catholic 
usages were abolished at a second Diet of 
Westeriis in 1544. Under the reign of 
King John (1569) there seemed to be 
some hope of a Catholic reaction; an 
envoy was sent to the court of Gregory 
XIII., and the Jesuit Possevin was re- 
ceived at Stockholm; but a sudden 
change in the sentiments of the king re- 
stored things to their former state. The 
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system adopted in Sweden, in organizing 
which Lawrence Peterson was mainly 
instrumental, was Lutheranism; but, as 
in England, bishops were nominally re- 
tained. The episcopal authority of Lav 
rence Peterson, the head and fountain of 
the new hierarchy, appears to have been 
derived solely from the king ; according 
to Rohrbacher (“ Hist. de l'Egl.” xxiii. 
303), there was a true Archbishop of 
Upsala, Olaus Magnus, alive at the time, 
though in exile; he did not die till 1544. 

In Denmark the tyrant Christian II., 
before his deposition in 1623, had brought 
to Copenhagen a Wittemberg preacher, a 
follower of Luther, favoured the mar- 
riage of the clergy, and in various ways 
sought to tamper with the faith and 
laws of the Ohurch. His successor, 
Frederick I., instigated by his son Chris- 
tian, who had studied in Germany and 
become a zealous Lutheran, established 
by degrees his own supremacy in religious 
matters, and, by favouring heretical 

reachers, and discouraging and punish- 
ing all who stood up for the ancient faith, 
5 the way for its ruin. At a diet 

eld in 1536, at which no representative 
of the clergy was admitted, he induced 
the assembly to decree the abolition of 
the Catholic worship in all the Danish 
dominions; the bishops were required to 
cease from opposing Lutheranism, and 
the beneficed clergy to embrace it. The 
nobles and people acquiesced with a sin- 
gular apathy in all these changes. The 
king then invited Bugenhagen, a friend 
of Luther, into Denmark, appointed him 
court preacher, and commissioned him to 
re-organise the Danish church. Bugen- 
hagen crowned the king afresh, as if to 
show that his previous coronation with 
Catholic rites had been invalid; he also 
consecrated superintendents in the place 
of the deposed Catholic bishops. As these 
last successively died out, the superinten- 
dents assumed the title of bishop; and 
this is the origin of the present Danish 
episcopate. 

On the Reformation movement in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, see the 
articles AneaLicaNn CHURCH; ENGLISH 
JATHOLICS; PRESBYTERIANS; and IRISH 
CHURCH. 

In France the Protestants, there called 
Huguenots, became very numerous ; civil 
war broke out in 1562, and was renewed 
at frequent intervals during more than 
thirty years, till the abjuration of Pro- 
testantism by Henry IV. in 1593. By 
the edict of Nantes (1598) liberty of wor- 
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ship was granted to the Huguenots, and 
certain cities, of which the chief was 
Rochelle, made over to them. In the 
and eles flourishing provinces of Holland 
and Belgium the reformi , owing 
to the neighbourhood of Trance. adhered 
to the system of Oalvin. Under the rule 
of Charles V., and afterwards of his son, 
Philip II., the designs of the innovators 
were severely repressed. The seizure of 
Brille by the Gueux, in 1672, was the 
commencement of the long civil war 
which ended in the disruption of the 
seven northern provinces from the eleven 
5 of Belgium, and the coneoli- 
ation of the former into a Republic. 
The necessity of providing a rallying 
point and symbol of union caused the 
adoption by the Dutch, in the Synod of 
Dordrecht (1574), of the“ Belgie Con- 
fession,” drawn up by Gui de Bres, a 
Walloon, a ſew years before. This con- 
feasion is Calvinistic. In 1682 the pro- 
vinces of Holland and Zeeland proscribed 
the Catholic worship, and the wholesale 
lunder and desecration of churches fol- 
owed. The final success of the revolt 
was the signal for a series of penal enact- 
ments which had for their object the 
extirpation of Catholicism from the Re- 
public. This, however—since the Bel- 
gian provinces, conterminous in their 
whole breadth with those of Holland, 
had remained Catholic—was found a task 
impossible of achievement. 

“In Switzerland the Reformation 
arose, independently of Luther, by the 
exertions of Zwing ius, in Zurich (who 
fell October 11, 1581, at Cappel, in a 
battle with the Catholics). te spread 
rapidly; in 1528 it had adopted, 
altogether or partially, by the cantons of 
Zurich, Bern, Basle, Appenazel, Glarus, 
and Schaffhausen. A separation from 
those [the Lutherans] who followed the 
confession of Augsburg grew in 1525 out 
of the . . . difference of opinion respect- 
ing the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper ; 
and thus originated the Reformed party, 
which was first fully developed in Geneva, 
through Calvin, 1536-1564. The 
forms and discipline of the Reformed 
church were here fully developed. By 
means of the university, founded in 1530, 
under the direction of Calvin, and sup- 
porer by his exertions and those of Beza, 

eneva became the principal school of 
theology for the professors of these 
opinions, and in those days the only one 
where the French language prevailed.” 
(Heeren, “ Political System of Europe,” 


à 
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i. 76.) By the “Consensus Zigurinus,” 
arranged in 1549 between Calvin and 
Bullinger, of Zurich, a concord, at least 
external, was brought about between the 
Calvinist and Zwinglian factions. 

The true and Catholic reformation, 
long desired but delayed by many diffi- 
culties, was taken up and successfully 
accomplished by the Council of Trent 
(1545-1563) ; see that article. 

REFRESHMENT SUNDAY. [Sce 
LATARB SUNDAY. 

REGALIA. e right claimed by 
kings of receiving the revenues of a 
bishopric during a vacancy, and of appoint- 
ing, pending the election of a successor, 
to all benefices in the bishop's patronage, 
not involving the cure of souls, which 
might fall vacant in the interval. 

In England, as is well known, the 
Norman and Angevin kings exercised this 
right, and were accustomed to keep the 
sees vacant for years in order that they 
might enjoy the revenues. After the 
martyrdom of St. Thomas, Henry II. 
(1176) promised the Pope that he would 
in future not keep any vacant bishopric 
or abbey in his hands for more than a 
year, unless it were required by the 
evident necessity of the case. 

In France the regalia was introduced 
about the end of the eleventh century,? 
at first with reference to certain provinces 
only; but there was a tendency to extend 
it further and further. The Council of 
Lyons (1274) in its fifth session sanctioned 
the right in cases where ancient custom 
could be pleaded for it, but forbade on 
pain of excommunication its extension to 
churches hitherto free.“ In spite of this 
the kings of France, supported by the 
lawyers, went on developing and extend- 
ing the Be until by t edicts of 
Louis XIV, (1673, 1674) it was declared 
to be applicable to all the provinces of 
the French monarchy. The patronage 
which it conferred was now declared to 
be inherent in the crown until such time 
as the new bishop should sue out his 
temporalities in,the Parliament of Paris 
and pay certain fees; and to this clause a 
retrospective effect was given, sothat any 
beneficiary appointed by a bishop who 
had not complied with these formalities 
might be dispossessed in favour of a 
royal nominee. 

Most of the French bishops, seeing 
the overwhelming power of the crown, 


1 Lingard, ii. 97. 
3 Ferraris. 
$ Fleury, livr, Ixxxvi. 
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submitted to these innovations; but the 
bishops of Aleth and Pamiers (Pavillon 
and Caulet) resisted them; and when 
royal nominees were inducted by the 
secular arm into canonries to which these 
bishops had already made appointments, 
they excommunicated the intruders. The 
struggle began in 1675 and lasted several 
years. The excommunicated ecclesiastics 
appealed to the metropolitans (Archbishops 
of Toulouse and Narbonne) of the two 
bishops, and obtained from them decisions 
nullifying the episcopal censures. The 
bishops then appealed to Rome; Innocent 
XI., regarding the question as one in 
which the liberties of the Church were 
involved, oe their cause, and an- 
nulled the decrees of the metropolitans. 
Great confusion and excitement followed. - 
The king’s interpretation of the regalia 
was supported the Holy See, not 
90 by the Parliament and the Arch- 
bishop of Paris (Harlay), but also by 
the Jesuits, The explanation of this 
remarkable fact is found in a complica- 
tion of the question connected with the 
spread of Jansenism [Jansenism.] The 
ishops of Aleth and Pamiers were 
known to be favourable to Arnauld and 
his party, and they had appointed to 
canonries in their gift persons more or 
less imbued with these opinions, If the 
regalia were maintained, and in the extent 
now claimed for it, these men might be 
ee and ecclesiastics nominated by 
the King’s confessor, the Père la Chaise, 
with whom the Jesuits were on a 
thoroughly good footing, might be put in 


their i . 
is united opposition neutralised the 
efforts of the Pontiff; and when, in 1682, 
the assembly of the French clergy issued 
its celebrated Four Articles [see GALLI- 
CANISM], the question of the regalia, in 
view of this fresh subject of solicitude, 
fell into the und, (Ferraris, 
ee Wetzer and Welte, art. by 

Döllinger.) 
REGENERATION. [See Bartism.] 
REGIONARIUS. Pope Fabian, it 
is said, divided Rome into seven regions, 
founded no doubt on the fourteen known 


since the Augustan age, and he assigned 
each to the c of a deacon, who was 
responsible for the distribution of alms, 


care of hospitals, &c. These ionar 

deacons ware the seven chief 9 of 
the Roman Church ; they were subject to 
the archdeacon, while the “titular” 
deacons—t.e. deacons of the parochial 
churches—were placed under the arch- 
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riest of each church. From the time of 

onorius II. Rome had twelve regionary 
deacons, and six with the name of 
Palatinales.| The regionarii sang the 
G when the Pope officiated at the 
stations, the Palatinales when he did so 
at the Lateran. There was a simi 
division of subdeacons and acolytes. 
Sixtus V. fixed the number of i 
deacons at fourteen. (Mabillon, “ Museum 
Italicum,” vol. ii, p. xi. seg. and p. 567 


REGULARS. Persons of either sex 
observing a common rule of life, bound 
by tho t vows of religion, and obey- 
ing, with regard to dress, food, and the 
employment of their time, the statutes of 
0 agli order or congregation to 
which they belong. (See the articles 
ORDERS, aious; Prorsssion, RE- 
LIG@IOU8S ; EXEMPTION.) 

RELICS. The word includes the 
bodies of departed saints, fragments of 
their bodies, articles or portions of articles 
which they have used, such as clothes, 
vestments, rosaries, and the like. The 
Church also venerates relics of Christ and 
his Blessed Mother. Such are the holy 
nails, lance, spear, or fragments of the True 
Oross, the girdle, veil, &c., of the Blessed 
Virgin. The devotion to relics, solemnly 
approved by the Council of Trent (sess. 
xxv. De Invoc. Sanct.) rests on two great 
principles of Catholic belief. 

First, the Ohurch honours the bodies 
of the dead who sleep in Christ. Our 
Lord has opened the kingdom of heaven, 
and given us the pledge and assurance 
the resurrection of the body. Hence, 
Christians have lost that horror of dead 
bodies which was characteristic of heathen 
and even of Jews. But the Church 
specially venerates the bodies of the 
martyrs and other saints; because, while 
they were on earth, their bodies were the 
temples of the Holy Ghost and they them- 
selves living meake of Christ. Their 
souls are already in heaven, their glorious 
resurrection is a matter of certainty, and 
therefore the Ohurch joyfully anticipates 
the glory which God will give to these 
remains at the last day. She testifies at 
once the firmness of her belief in the 
resurrection and her love of the virtues 
which shone forth in the saints. For 
these were not virtues of thesoulonly, they 
were proper to the whole man, body and 
soul, which toiled and suffered together. 
The same reasons which make the resur- 

1 “Cui dum aliæ demum additæ diaconia 
numerum xx constituerunt ” (Mabill. p. xviii.). 
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rection of the body credible also tell in 
favour of the veneration due to relics. 
And so Christians have felt from the very 
infancy of the Church. They gathered 
the bones of St. Ignatius of Antioch 
(anno 107) and placed them in linen, 
. the 
Holy Church by the which was in 
the martyr” (“ Act. Mart.” 6). When 
Polycarp’s body was burned in 167 the 
Christians exhumed the bones they could 
find“ as more precious than costly stones 
and more valuable than gold.” The Jews 
suggested that the Christians would leave 
Christ and worship Polycarp, ignorant 
that Christians could “ never leave Christ 
or worship another” ( Act. Mart.”17, 18). 
When in 258 Cyprian was about to be 
beheaded, the Christians cast towels and 
napkins before him, clearly that they 
might be soaked in his b (“ Act. 
Procons.” 5). So baseless is the state- 
ment that devotion to relics came into 
the Church from Pagan influences after 
Constantine’s conversion. 

Next, Catholics believe that God is 
sometimes pleased ‘to honour the relics of 
the saints by making them instruments 
of healing and other miracles, and also by 
bestowing spiritual graces on those 
who with pure hearts keep and honour 
them. For this principle the Fathers 
(e.g. Cyril of Jerusalem, Catech.” xviii.) 
appeal to the Old Testament, which re- 
lates the resurrection of a dead body 
which touched the bones of Eliseus 
(IV. . Xiii. 21), and to the New, 
us that the sick were healed 
by towels which had touched the living 
body of St. Paul (Acts xix. 12; cf. v. 15). 
„There is a power, says il (loc. cst. 

. 293), latent [€yxecrac] even in the 
bodies of the just.” No proof is needed 
that, after the heathen persecution 
was over, the Christians sought and 
believed that they obtained 
through the relics of the saints. St. 
Ambrose, St. Augustine, and, indeed, the 
Fathers of the fourth and fifth centuries 
generally, are witnesses to the belief. A 
catena of es will be found in 
Petavius, De Incarnat.” xiv. cap. xi. 
(See aleo Newman’s “ Development,” ch. 
x. § 1, Resurrection and Relics.) 

A buses no doubt have occurred in all 
ages with regard to relics. In 1216, 
canon 62 of the Fourth Lateran Coun- 
cil, inserted in the “Corpus Juris” for- 
bade relics to be sold or to be ss 
outside of their cases or shrines, and pro- 
hibited the public veneration of new 
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relics till their authenticity had been 
approved by the Pope (Mansi, “ Concil.” 
tom. xxii, 1049-50; see also Fleury, 
“H. E.“ livr, lxxvii. 54). The Council of 
Trent (sess. xxv. De Invoc. Sanct.) 
renews these prohibitions and requires 
bishops to decide on the authenticity of 
new relics after careful consultation with 
theologians, or, if necessary, with the 
metropolitan and other bishops of the 
province assembled in council. 

Relics are usually venerated in public 
by being exposed in their cases, with 
burning lights, upon the altar. They are 
often placed there at High Mass and 
incensed, They are carried in procession 
and the people are blessed with them. 
A ial Mass and office are permitted 
to churches which have an “ insignis 
reliquia” of a saint named in the Roman 
Martyrology. co the decrees at the 
beginning of the Breviary and Missal. 


RELIGIOUS (religio, prob. from | arrange 


attentive, studious, 
ite of ens, care- 
ious state ia “a stable 
manner of living in common, approved by 
the Church, adopted by believers endea- 
vouring after the perfection of Christian 
charity, who have taken the vows of per- 
tual obedience, poverty, and chastity.“ 
he term “religious” in this sense is co- 
extensive with “regular,” since all per- 
sons belonging to a particular “ religio” 
are bound by some rule, and all t 
living by rule are members of some 
religious community. , 
I [See ORDINA- 
TION. 
REQUIEM, See Mass. | 
RESERVATION OF BEN- 
Fzcmus. Mandates and favours in ex- 
tion (mandata, gratia expectative), 
y which woke had been accustomed to 
require that bishops and others havi 
the right of conferring benefices should, 
as soon as they fell vacant, confer them 
upon particular persons—and mental 
reservations, by which a Pontiff an- 
nounced, but without mentioning their 
names, that he had reserved certain bene- 
fices, when they should fall vacant, in 
favour of icular persons—were all 
abolished by the Council of Trent.“ 
With other Papal reservations the Council 
did not interfere. 
The reservation of benefices is desir- 
able for many reasons: it is a practical 
1 Skeat, Etymol. Diet. 
? Ferraris, “ Religiones lares.” 
$ Sers. iv. e. 18, De Re 


relego; relegens, 
would be the o 


less). The re 
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means of giving effect in widely separated 
countries to the supreme pastorate of the 
Roman Pontiffs; it links the different 
national Churches more closely, by per- 
sonal ties of gratitude and affection to 
the Apostolic See, and through it to each 
other; and it provides the Pope with the 
means of rewarding those who have 
laboured 0 0 in his cause and 
that of the Church. 

Considered with reference to the legal 
foundation on which they rest, reserva- 
tions are divided into four classes (1) 
those which are contained in the “ Corpus 
Juris;” (2) those which are found in the 
“ Extravagants,” outside the Corpus; 
(8) those specified in the constitutions of 
later Popes; (4) those specified by the 
rules of the O Another classi- 
fication, pounder on differences > ie 

ity of reservations, is sugges y 
Sadie Soglia. According to this 
ment, reservations are fivefold :— 

(1) Benefices are reserved on the 
ground of their own quality; thus the 
second rule of the Chancery reserves to 
the Pope all vacant bishoprics, and the 
abbacy or headship in any monastery of 
men, the revenues of which exceed a cer- 
tain amount. The fourth rule reserves 
the greater dignities in cathedral 
churches, and the principal dignities in 
collegiate churches possessing a certain 
revenue. One such ignity only in each 
church ig understood to be affected by 
the rule, With to all the reser- 
vations under this head, it should be 
remembered that cad do not take effect 
in countries where there is any pact or 
concordat regulating the course of 
patronage, for it is a maxim that pactum 
prestat juri, 

Oates te lat 
ground of their bei y partic 
persons—e.g. by cardinals, members of 
the Curia, and officials of the Holy See. 

(3) The third ground of reservation 
is connected with the manner in which a 
benefice has become vacant. Thus a bene- 
fico ma bo aie on account of heresy, 
or collusive simony (simonia confidentialis), 
or informalit (as in the case of 3 
in appointing to which the concursus 
ordered by the Council of Trent has been 
neglected), or deposition proceeding from 
& particular cause; in all these cases, 

er constitutions emanating from St. 
Pius V. and other Pontiffs, reservation 
takes effect. 

(4) The fourth ground is connected 
with the place where the vacancy has 
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occurred. The benefice of any eccle- 
siastic dying at the court of Rome is a 
familiar instance; this is mentioned in 
the “Corpus Juris,” and is the most 
ancient of all reservations. 

(5) The fifth ground depends on the 
time at which the vacancy has occurred. 
The ninth rule of the Chancery reserves 
all benefices strictly so called (not being 
in lay patronage), whether with or with- 
out cure of souls, which fall vacant in 
eight months of the year—viz. in January, 
February, April, May, July, August, 
October, and November. In the case of 
bishops, however, who reside continuously 
n their dioceses, and who apply for the 
privilege, the above rule is modified to 
this extent, that the Papal reservation 
only takes effect in alternate months, the 
patronage being thus equally divided be- 
tween the Pope and the ordinary. 

It should be observed that the rules 
of the Chancery have no legal force during 
a vacancy of the Holy See; each Pope 
renews them immediately after his elec- 
tion. Reservations, therefore, which de- 
pend only on a rule of the Chancery, and 
not also on a Papal constitution, do not 
take effect in the case of benefices vacated 
in the interval between the death of one 
Pope and the election of another. (Soglia, 
Instit. Canon.” III. 2, 5 20.) 

RESERVATION OF THE HOLY 
BUCHARIST. The doctrine of the 
Church on this subject has been explained 
under the word Evcnarist. In this 
article we propose to give a brief history 
of the reservation of the holy Eucharist 
in the Church. 

a. Causes of Reservation.—In all ages, 
of course, the Blessed Sacrament has 
been reserved for the sick, and the first 
Christians, in the times of persecution, 
kept the Eucharist at home and gave com- 
munion to themselves. But, besides this, 
(1) the Eucharist was sent from bishop 
to bishop as a sign of apolar Irenaeus 
(apud Euseb. H. E.“ v. 24) testifies 
that the bishops of Rome sent the Eu- 
charist to other bishops, and although the 
Council of Laodicea (canon 14) forbade 
the sænding of the Eucharist at Easter 
into strange dioceses, and this prohibition 
found general ice Moone still a supposed 
decretal of Pope Innocent to Decentius 
proves that the Bishop of Rome sent 
the fermentum or consecrated host“ per 
titulos —i. e. to the chief churches of the 
city. (2) In Rome, as we know from the 
earliest o, a Host consecrated at one 
Mass was placed on the altar at the Mass 
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of the next day, to signify the unity of 
the sacrifice. A similar custom prevelted 
in Gaul under the first dynasty. (3) The 
Eucharist was carried by lay persons, 
or even catechumens (see Ambros. “ De 
Excid. Sat.” i. 43), as a protection against 
danger. This custom must have lasted, 
at least in the case of clerics, till late in 
the middle ages, for St. Thomas 4 Becket 
carried the Eucharist with him when he 
went to meet Henry II. St. Louis of 
France carried the Eucharist with him 
beyond the sea, but by permission of the 
Papal legate, and from about this time 
the pavoge seems to have been reserved 
to the Pope, though one or two instances 
of priests a Bi for their own pro- 
tection occur in later times—e.g. in tke 
life of Savonarola, Among the Greek 
monks it was still maintained when Ar- 
cudius wrote —i. e. in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. (4) Im Rome and France, as appears 
from the Ordo Romanus and Alcuin, a 
bishop at his consecration kept a part of 


the Host 5 to him by the conse- 
crator and consumed it during the next 


forty days. The same usage obtained in 
some parts of France at the ordination 
of priests. (5) Many councils reprove the 
custom, which must have been widely 
spread, of giving communion to the dead 
aa Hippo. c. 4; Auxerre, c. 12; 

tatut. Bonifac. 20). (6) The Host 
was buried with the dead. This was 
done on one occasion, according to St. 
Gregory the Great, by St. edict. 
(“ Dial. ii. 24), and, according to an 
ancient author, in the case of St. Basil at 
the saint’s own desire. (7) The pen was 
sometimes dipped in the Communion 
under the species of wine in subscribing 
decrees of councils, &c. Pope Theodore, 
for example, signed the condemnation of 
Pyrrhus in this way. (8) In dedicating 
churches three portions of the Host were 

ut in the altar and sealed up with cement. 
This rite was followed by Pope Urban II. 
in dedicating the abbey church of Mar- 
moutier (Martene, “ De Rit.” tom. i. c. ö, 
a. 4; quoted by Chardon).! 

b. The Case or Tabernacle in which the 
Blessed Sacrament was Reserved.—The 
oldest tabernacles had the form of a 
tower. According to Anastasius, Con- 
stantine presented St. Peter’s Church at 


1 In modern times the Holy Eucharist is 
also reserved for exposition and benediction, 
and in order that the faithful may be able 
throughout the day to adore Christ present on 
the altar. See BENEDICTION ; EXPOSITIOX ; 
VISITS TO THE BLESSED SACRAMENT. 
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Rome with a tower of pure gold adorned 
with jewels and with a dove upon it, 
while Innocent I. and Hilarius I. gave 
towers of the same kind to the Churches 
of SS. Gervase and Protase and of St. 
John Lateran. Such a tower existed in 
Chardon’s time (the middle of the last 
century) at Marmoutier. Their turrical 
form was succeeded in many churches by 
tabernacles in the shape of a covered cup; 
in others by small boxes suspended over 
the altar. The custom, so common in 
France, of suspending the Blessed Sacra- 
ment in a tabernacle made like a dove has 
been described elsewhere (art. Dover). 
Tabernacles were of very various material, 
of precious metal, of precious stone such 
as onyx, of glass or even wood. 

c. The Place of Reservation.—The 
most ancient use was to reserve the Holy 
Eucharist in racrodcpea or thalami—t.e. 
in chambers at the side of the church. 
Jerome, in cap. 40 Ezech. (quoted by 
Chardon), alludes to this custom. This 
custom of reserving the Eucharist in the 
sacristy was not extinct in France even 
during the last century. In the middle 
ages the Eucharist was often reserved in an 
awmry or press in the corner of the build- 
ing or in a pillar, such a press as we now 
use for the holy oils. The modern Greeks 
reserve the Eucharist for the Mass of the 
Presanctified, whence it is carried in pro- 
cession to the altar. For the sick they 
keep it, according to Goar, in a place 
called a 1 8 behind the altar, with 
a lamp burning before it. Such no doubt 
is their rule, but M. Nointel, ambassador 
from the French king to the Sultan, gives 
an interesting account (printed in the 
“ Perpétuité de la Foi”) of the different 
ways in which he saw the Eucharist re- 
served among the Greeks. Sometimes 
the box which held it was on the altar, 
very often it was put in a silk bag and 
hung on a nail. 

avantus approves the custom which 
exists in many Catholic Churches, of 
placing the tabernacle on the altar in a 
side chapel ; but in most English churches 
the tabernacle with the Blessed Sacra- 
ment is placed over the chief altar. (From 
Chardon, Hist. des Sacrements,” tom. ii. 
“ De l'Eucharistie,” tom. ii. § 3, ch. 
viji.-x.) 

RESERVED CASES. Certain sins, 
ower to absolve from which is reserved 
y the superior to himself and not im- 
arted to inferiors, who have ordinary or 
elegated jurisdiction over other sins. 

Papal cases aro reserved to the Pope, 
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episcopal cases to the bishop, the reserved 
cases of 
order. Jurisdiction given by a superior 
is, as has been shown in the article on 
PENANCE, necessary for the validity of 
absolution. But a ¿superior may either 
confer the whole of the jurisdiction which 
he himself holds, or only a part of it, 
just as in England the Crown empowers 
magistrates to try petty cases, but not the 
more serious crimes. 
of Trent (sess. xix. De Poenit. can. 11) 
defines that bishops have the power of 
reserving cases, and that absolution from 
them cannot be validly given by an ordi- 
nary confessor. The object of the reser- 
vation is to increase the shame of the 
penitent, to impress the serious nature of 
the offence upon him, and to 
superior, who is likely to have more ex- 
perience than the ordinary confessor, the 
opportunity of 

Ibis power of 


regulars to the prelates of the 


ence, the Council 


give the 


rescribing a fitting remedy. 
reservation, however, is 
iven for edification not destruction. 
lement VIII. warns prelates! only to 


reserve “the more atrocious and grievous 
crimes,” and it is generally assumed that 


the reserve falls only on sins which are 
ievous, external, certain, and complete 
in their kind. The reserved sin may also 
have a censure attached to it, and this is 
almost always the case in Papal reserves. 
Absolution from a reserved sin may lie 
pen by the apona who reserves it, by 
successors, by those whom he dele- 
gates, by his own superiors. For full 
information we refer to the common 
treatises on moral theology ; only adding 
that in the dioceses of England very few 
sins, and those of most rare occurrence, are 
reserved either to the Pope or ordinary. 
The practice of the modern is con- 
sonant with that of the ancient and 
medisval Church, which usually “reserved 
to the bishops the absolution of public 
penitents” (Chardon, “ Hist. des Sacrem.” 
tom. ii. ch. vii.). Some of the cases 
quoted by Chardon scarcely seem to the 
point—e.g. the direction of ancient Rituals 
that priests are to hear the confessions of 
those who present themselves, and take 
them, if they seem well disposed, to the 
bishop for absolution ; or the statement of 
Peter the Cantor in his “Sum of the 
Sacraments,” that formerly monks used to 
hear confessions and the abbot alone to 
absolve. But he quotes from the Acts of 
a Benedictine, St. Redon, who lived in the 
tenth century, and from Constitutions of 


_ | He actually limited the power of reserva- 
tion on the part of rcligious superiors. 
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Richard, bishop of Salisbury, clear cases 
of Papal reserve. In 1171, Pope Alex- 
ander III. wrote to the Archbishop of 
Upsala, that women guilty of child-mur- 
der and other abominations were to be 
sent to Rome for absolution. “ This,” says 
Fleury (“H. E.” lxxii. 35), “is the be- 
ginning of Papal reserves for more atro- 
cious crimes ; ” but the instances just given 
show that this is scarcely correct. Mr. 
Maskell (“ Monum. Rit.” vol. i. p. 97) 
gives some account of reserved sins in the 
old English Church. Thus, a Council of 
Durham in 1250 lays down the principle 
that greater sins are to be reserved to 
those higher in office. 'The penitent is to 
go to the bishop or the penitentiary with 
a letter from his confessor stating the 
nature and circumstances of hissin, or else 
the confessor is to accompany him. In 
1867, Moresby, archbishop of York, re- 
served thirty-seven sins to himself or his 
penitentiary. 
RESIDENCE. Before the Council 
of Trent the non-residence of ecclesiastics, 
even of bishops, had long been a crying 
evil. In the sixth session, the Fathers 
adopted a decree of reformation, which 
provided that any patriarch, metropolitan, 
or bishop, who should remain without 
legitimate cause for six months together 
absent from his church, should forfeit a 
fourth part of the revenues. A still more 
protracted and contumacious absence was 
eventually to be reported to the Pope, 
who would meet it by appropriate mea- 
sures. Finding that this decree had been 
by some perversely understood, as if a 
bishop might without incurring censure 
be absent five months in the year from his 
diocese, the Council in the twenty-third 
andtwenty-fourth sessions returned to the 
subject, and declared that “ all the rulers of 
patriarchal, metropolitan, and cathedral 
churches, under whatsoever name or title, 
even if they be cardinalsof the Holy Roman 
Church, are bound to personal residence 
in their own church or diocese, where it 
is their duty to discharge the functions of 
their office, and cannot be absent, except 
for the causes and under the circum- 
stances hereunder specified.” There are 
many legitimate causes of absence, but 
these must be approved in writing either 
by the Pope or the metropolitan; except 
in the case of some urgent political exi- 
gency, the occurrence of which, being 
usually sudden, and at the same time 
notorious, dispenses the bishop from the 
necessity of notifying his absence. As 
a rule, the period of absence in the 
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course of a year, apart from the 
urgent causes above noticed, “ought 
on no account to exceed two or at 
most three months; and care should 
be taken that there be a sufficient cause, 
and that the bishop's flock suffer no harm; 
judgment on which point [the Council] 
eaves to the conscience of those absenting 
themselves, hoping that it [their con- 
science] will be scrupulous and full of 
fear, since hearts are open before God, 
whose work they are bound at their peril 
not to do deceitfully.” ! 

Canons in cathedral and collegiate 
churches are ordinarily bound to residence 
during nine months in the year.? But 
where a foundation possesses a privilege, 
confirmed by the Pope, in virtue of which 
the canons are permitted to be absent for 
a longer time, it is held that the conciliar 
decree does not derogate from that privi- 
lege.“ In the case both of bishops and 
canons the period of absence ought not 
to comprise the times at which the great 
festivals (Christmas, Easter, Pentecost, 
Corpus Christi) are celebrated, nor the 
days of Lent or Advent. The obligation 
on individual canons to reside does not 
bind when they have a lawful excuse for 
not doing so. Such excuses are—illness, 
permitted sojourn in a foreign country for 
the purpose of study or teaching, and 
employment in the immediate service of 
the bishop. 

Parish priests and other beneficiaries 
having cure of souls cannot be absent from 
their cure for more than a week without 
the bishop’s permission. Two months in 
the year is the period beyond which the 
bishop's permission of non-residence to 
his clergy is not ordinarily extended. 

Diocesan statutes, concordats, and the 
civil law in certain countries, contain a 
great variety of particular regulations re- 
specting the residence of ecclesiastics. 

RESIGNATION. The resignation or 
renunciation of a benefice is, “the spon- 
taneous relinquishment of an ecclesiastical 
benefice, made before the lawful superior, 
and accepted by him.“! It is either tacit 
or express. A resignation is tacitly or 
tpso facto made of any church preferment 
held by the resigner in the following cases : 
by one who, already having one benefice, 
is nominated to another incompatible with 
the first; by a clerk in minor orders who 
enters into a contract of marriage; by a 


1 Jer. xlviii. 10. 

7 Sess. xxiv. 12, De Ref. 

5 Ferraris, Canonicatus,” art. 6. 
4 Ferr 


. Debdilis, ignarus, male conscius, irre 
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elerk becoming professed in a ie 
order [PRo¥Ession, RRLI¢Iovs]; and by 
a clerk becoming a soldier or a strolling 
player. An express resignation is made 
either in words or in writing, and is either 
ure or conditional. A pure resignation 
is an unqualified absolute surrender of the 
preferment ; a conditional resignation is 
made sub conditione, and is of five kinds ; 
according as it is made—(1) in favour of a 
third person; or (2) with the reservation of 
a pension out of the revenues; or (3) with 
the right of resumption, if the pay sae 
should die before the resigner ; or (4) wi 
the right of resumption at some given date 
in the future; or (5) in pursuance of an 
arrangement for an exch of benefices. 
But these conditional resignations, the 
status of the relatively to the civil 
power being so different from what it 
formerly was, are now of rare occurrence. 

Publicity is n to the validity 
of a resignation, and the mode of publica- 
tion under varying circumstances is mi- 
nutely regulated by canon law. 

Reserved benefices, the collation of 
which belongs to the Pope alone, cannot 
be resigned into the hands of any ordinary 
lower than the Pope. 

According to a decretal of Innocent 
III., a bishop can only resign his see for 
one of six causes, which are summed up 
in the memorial lines :— 

laris, 
Quem mala plebs odit, dans scandala, cedere 
possit. 

The lawful causes therefore are physi- 
cal infirmity ; ignorance, or a want of the 
knowledge necessary for the discharge 
of his office; the consciousness of some 
crime, such as heresy, which, even after 
penance done, would impede him in the 
performance of his duties; irregularity 
(see that article); great personal unpopu- 
larity, and some grave scandal, which 
nothing short of his resignation could 
remove. (Ferraris, Resignatio.) 

RESPONSORIUS. Verses said after 
the Lessons, so called according to Isidore 
because part of it is said by one reader or 
singer to whom the choir answer with 
the rest of the responsory. Historia” 
is the name given in the Micrologia, be- 
cause they mostly refer to the history in 
the Lesson or commemorated on the dey. 
1 “ Brevier und Breviergebet, p. 

07 seg.) 

RESURRECTION OT THE BODY, 

The doctrine of a general resurrection of 


1 Ferraris,“ Resignatio,“ § 29. 
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the dead, both and bad, is nowhere 
taught in the Hebrew Bible. The Book 
of Isaias, xxvi. 19, certainly expresses 
faith in a resurrection. The ra 85 ex- 
presses the disappointment of the Jewish 
nation when their land was restored to 
them and they were not numerous enough 
to people it. But they must not lose 
heart. “Thy dead shall live: thy dead 
bodies shall arise. Awake and shout, ye 
who lie in the dust, for thy dew is a dew 
of lights, and the earth shall bring forth 
the shades ”—+,e. the power of God shall 
descend like dew, instinct with the light 
of life; the corpses shall arise, and the 
sa spirits from the nether world 
will quicken them into their old life. We 
have in Osee vi. 2 (“He will quicken us 
after two days: on the third day He 
will raise us up and we shall live in his 
sight“), and in Ezech. xxxvii. 11-14 
usions to a resurrection, but only in an 
allegorical sense. In Daniel xii. 2, as in 
Isai. xxvi. 19, it is a literal and not a 
metaphorical resurrection which is in- 
tended, and the writer, who has the verse 
of Isaias in his mind, goes further, and 
teaches a resurrection to shame as well as 
to joy. “Many of them that sleep in the 
dusty earth shall awake, some to eternal 
life and some to eternal reproach and 
horror.” The character of the book 
makes it likely that the “many” who 
are to rise aro all Israelites, some of whom 
have been faithful to the law, others 
apostates ; but in any case it is a resurrec- 
tion of many, not of all, which is pre- 
dicted. We have still to consider the 
famous passage in Job xix. 27. We ven- 
ture to give the following as an exact 
translation of the Hebrew :—“I know 
that my avenger liveth, and at the last 
lit. as the last one—t.e. to speak the last 
ecisive word] he shall rise up on the 
dust. And after my skin has been thus 
destroyed [lit. which they have thus 
destroyed] and [away] from my flesh I shall 
see God, whom I shall behold for myself, 
and mine eyes shall have seen [a preterite 
of confidence] and not another: my reins 
waste [with longing] in my breast.“ 
There are very strong grounds for believing 
that Job here asserts his expectation of 
immortality, and this interpretation is 
held by critics, such as Ewald and Dill- 
mann, who cannot be suspected of dogma- 
tic prejudice. The confident hope of 
immortality shines forth clearly, just 
when Job's desolation, when the absence 
of all human comfort is most complete. 
The poem leads us up naturally to this 
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expression of confidence. There is a 

ual advance from the doubts of ch. 
xiv. to the sublime prayer and trust of 
xvi. 18 ad fin. All this culminates in 
the passage before us; nor does Job fall 
back again to the depth of his former 
despair. But, on the other hand, “ from 
my flesh” may quite well, according to 
Hebrew , mean “away from my 
flesh.” This use of the particle is very 
common in Hebrew (see, ¢.g., Gen. xxvii. 
20, Jer. xlviii. 45), and a striking instance 
of the double sense of “ from” in English 
will be found in “ Richard III.“ act iv. 
scene 4.! In Second Maccabees we 
find the doctrine of the resurrection 
strongly asserted, but even there nothing 
is said about a resurrection of all men. 
And although the resurrection of the 
dead (bh Mn) is the thirteenth 
article of the Jewish creed, the doctrine 
of a resurrection of both good and bad, 
says Weber (“ A toang: Theol.” p. 372), 
cannot be proved from the Talmud or 
Midrashim ; and he quotes the dictum of 
Maimonides, The resurrection of the 
dead is a fundamental article of Moses 
our teacher ... but it only belongs to 
the just.” Heathen, or Jews who are to 
be reckoned as heathen, have no part in 
it. We may add that David Kimchi on 
Ps. i. 5 (“the wicked shall not rise in 


judgment”) denies the resurrection of the 


wicked, and on Ps. civ. 30 he says “it is 
disputed among our sages” whether the 
resurrection will be general ; but adds that 
the “ways” or style of the Talmud 
favours the belief that it is the just only 
who will rise. This doctrine of the most 
orthodox Jewish doctors is by no means 
to be confounded with the Sadducee 
denial that the bodies of just or unjust 
rose again. 

The New Testament, however, clearly 
teaches that the wicked also will rise 
again (see, e.g., Matt. v. 29, x. 28.) In it 
the resurrection of the just assumes à new 
prominence, and the “ resurrection of the 
mesh“ became an article of the Apostles’ 
Creed, and one of the most characteristic * 

1 K. Nich. Then know that from my soul 

I love thy daughter. 
What do you think ? 
Qu. Eliz. That thou dost love my 
daughter from thy soul. 
So from thy soul’s love didst thon love 
her brothers, 
And from my heart’s love 1 do thank 
thee for it. 
K. Rich. Be not too hasty to confound 
my meaning. 
3 The Babylonians, however, and the Per- 
sians had believed in a resurrection. The 
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doctrines of Christianity. St. Paul in- 
sists that as death came by sin (Rom. v. 
15), so Christ completes his redeeming 
work by raising to new life the bodies of 
those who sleep in Him (1 Cor. xv. 54 
seq.) From the very first the doctrine 
was an object of Pagan ridicule (Acts 
xvii. 32), and the Fathers down to the 
end of the fourth century were constantly 
employed in answering Pagan and hereti- 
cal objections. (See, e.g., Athanag. “ De 
Resurrect.” c. 4; Iren. Adv. Her.” v. 
3; Tertull. “ Apol.” 48; “De Carne 
Ohristi,” 15; De Resurrect. 3; Minuc. 
Felix, 11; Cyril Hieros. Cat.” xviii; 
August. Encbirid.” 26.) We cannot 
wonder at the object ions which Pagaus 
and heretics such as the Gnostics felt. 
Plato, the noblest of heathen philosophers, 
had regarded the body as the prison- 
house of the soul, and death as an 
escape from the bonds of matter. It was 
long before the world could accept the 
deeper view of the Christian Church—viz. 
that the body is a constituent part of 
human nature, that man, body and soul, 
is the work of God, and that both are 
precious in his sight. The Christians, on 
the other hand, diving times of persecu- 
tion comforted themselves with the thought 
of the resurrection. The symbols of it— 
eg. the tree, the eagle, the egg, the pea- 
cock—occur on the oldest monuments; 
and so also the types of the resurrection— 
the three youths in tbe furnace, Jub, 
Ezechiel, Daniel in the lion’s den, the 
ascent of Elias, &c. (See Kraus, Encycl. 
Archiol.” art. Auferstehung.) 

All the Creeds confess the resurrection 
of the body, but the fullest definition is 
that of the Fourth Lateran Council in 
1215 (cap. i. Adv. Albig.”): „All will 
rise with their own proper bodies which 
they now wear.” St. Thomas (“Supp.” 
Ixxix. a. 2) says it is heretical to deny 
the numerical identity of the body whic 
dies and rises again; nnd the opinion 
attributed to Durandus (see Jungmann, 
“De Noviss.” cap. iii. a. 2), viz. that the 
body will be the same in this sense only, 
tbat it will be informed by the same soul, 
does not seem to satisfy the terms of the 
Lateran definition, But this identity 
must not be pressed too strictly. Our 
bodies remain the same, though the atoms 
of which they are composed are in con- 
stant change. Jungmann (Loc. cit.) lays 
it down as the common teaching of all 
Catholic theologians that we may sup- 


former ascribed it to the Marduk, wh 
Melt died aud roe wre e 
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se part of the elements of the risen 

y to be supplied by the power of God 
without in any way denying the truth of 
the resurrection. He admits that modern 
writers “of the best reputation” mention 
(and apparently hold) opinions which go 
much further than this. 

We learn from St. Paul that the 
bodies of the just will rise incorruptible, 
glorious and spiritual. e. subject no 
longer to animal wants, but entirely 
dominated by the spirit (so Estius, ad 
1 Cor. xv. 44). The Schoolmen have ex- 
panded this Pauline doctrine into the 
theory that the risen body will have ſour 
gifts or endowments, impassibility, claritas 
or splendour, the glory of the soul shin- 
ing forth in the body, subtlety—i.e. the 
power of penetrating other ies, as 
Christ passed through the closed doors, 
agility—i.e. the power of moving and 
acting swiftly at the will of the spirit. 

RESURRECTION OF CHRIST, 
[See Easter. ] 

RETREAT. [See Exerciszs. | 

REVELATION, (See InsPrRaTion. | 

RIGORISM. [See Morat THEO- 


LOGY. | 

RING. [Seo MARRIAGE and Bist- 
OPS. 

3 A book which contains 


the forms to be observed by priests in the 
administration of the sacraments (com- 
munion out of Mass, baptism, penance, 
marriage, extreme unction), in church- 
ings, in burials, in most of the blessings 
which they can give by ordinary or dele- 
gated authority. Such a book (under the 
title “ Manuale ”) is mentioned in the 
year 1279 in the synodal statutes of Odo, 
Archbishop of Paris. It was known by 
many names —“ Manuale,” “ Sacerdotale,” 
“ Agenda,” “Institutio,” “ Baptizandi,” 
“í Pastorale,” “ Obsequiale,” ‘‘ Sacramen- 
tale,” &c. “Manuale” seems to have 
been the common name in England 
(“ Rituale” and “ Manuale” in France), 
and the last edition of the “Sarum 
Manual” was printed at Douay in 1610. 
The contents of these books agree on the 
whole, but not in all details ; some, for ex- 
ample, contain the order of confirmation, 
the blessing of belle, a few Masses, and 
the like, which are not in our Roman 
Ritual. A Sacerdotale was edited by 
Castellanus and printed at Rome in 1537. 
Previously the different dioceses were free 
to follow their own Rituals, but in 1614 
an edition with the title“ Rituale was 
drawn up under Paul V., who in the bull 
“ A postolices Sedi” exhorted all prelates, 
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secular and regular, to conform to it 
exactly.! 

(From Zaccaria, “ Bibliothec. Rit.” 
tom. i. There is an edition of the Roman 
Ritual, with an elaborate commentary by 
Baruffaldius, 3rd Venetian ed., 1763, 
which is useful for practical p , but 
ives hardly any historical information. 

he commentay of Catalani is also well 
known. Zaccaria also mentions one in 
Italian by Mariscandolo, Lucca, 1742.) 

ROCHET. A vestment of linen, fit- 
ting closely, with close sleeves reach- 
ac the hands, proper to bishops and 
abbots. The use of it is also granted to 
certain other dignitaries (eg. to some 
canons in virtue of privilege). The length 
and closeness of the sleeves distinguish it 
from the surplice. Priests who are allowed 
to wear it are to regard it as a choir 
vestment, and are not to use it in the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments. Bishops, 
on the other hand, wear it in giving con- 
firmation. 

Our word rochet is from the French, 
the French from the Low Latin rochettus, 
and that again from the old High German 
hroch, rocch, which is the same as the 
modern High German Rock, a coat. (So 
Littré, “ Dict. Frang.”) From the in- 
stances given in Ducange it appears to 
have been first an upper garment of com- 
mon life, then a clerical dress. Lynd- 
wood, our great English canonist of the 
fifteenth century (“Ad Prov. Eccles. 
Cant.” lib. iii. tit. 27, quoted by Ducange) 
speaks of it as sometimes used by clerics 
serving Mass, or priests baptising, because 
it left their arms free, usages now strictly 
forbidden (see Manuale Decret.” art. v.), 
so that the modern limitation of the rochet 
to dignitaries recognised by Urban VIII. 
cannot have been old in that Pope’s time. 

The mozzetta and uncovered rochet 
are signs of plenary jurisdiction. Hence, 
a bishop may wear his rochet uncovered 
within his own diocese even in the 
churches of religious who are exempt, 
but not beyond its limits (Gavant. P. fr 
tit. iii.). 

ROGATION DAYS. The Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday before Ascen- 
sion Day are observed by all Catholics of 
the Latin rite as days of solemn supplica- 
tion, and are called Rogation days because 
the Litany of the Saints is chanted in the 


1 The bull says “hortamur” merely; but 
the Cong. of Rites declared (Sept. 7, 1860) that 
the laws of the Roman Ritual “affect the uni- 
versal Church,” and en 5, 1652) that all 
regulars “ were bound” to follow it exactly. 
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procession which takes place on each of 
the three days, rogatio being the Latin 

uivalent for the Greek word litany. 
Those who are bound to recite the bre- 
viary, are also bound to say the litany 
rivately, if not in procession. These 
Fitanies are called lesser, by comparison 
with the more ancient and solemn chant- 
ing of the litany on St. Mark's Day. 
(LITANIES. | 

The Rogations began in the kingdom of 
Burgundy, where they were instituted, or 
at least made solemn and public, by Ma- 
mertus, bishop of Vienne, at a time when 
the province suffered from earthquake and 
other troubles (Sidon. Apollinar. Ep. 
vii. 1). Thence they passed into the 
kingdom of Clovis, where the Oouncil of 
Orleans (c. 27), in 511, requires the faith- 
ful to rest from servile work and to fast, 
or, as Thomassin thinks, to abstain, on 
these days.! In England the synod of 
Cloveshoe in 747 prescribes processions 
and fasting till none on the three days 
before Ascension, “ according to the wa 
of our fathers.” A Spanish council (Coneil. 
Gerund. can. 2) in 517 recognises Roga- 
tions with abstinence, but on the Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday after Pente- 
cost. The ancient custom at Milan, en- 
forced by St. Charles Borromeo, was to 
hold the Rogations and to fast on the Mon- 
day, Tuesday, and Wednesday after the 
Ascension, At Rome, according to Anas- 
tas. Bibliothec., it was Leo III. who 
introduced the Rogation days. But the 
obligation of fasting and rest from work 
which still existed in the French church“ 
of Thomassin’s time was not imposed 
at Rome. (From Thomasin, “ Traité 
des Jeûnes,” 1 P. ch. 24, 2 P. ch. 21.) 

ROME. [See Porz. 

ROOD-BEAN AND ROOD- 
SCREEN. The rood-beam separates 
the choir from the nave, and is sur- 
mounted by a cross. There is no proof 
that any such thing was known in the 
early Church (see the article“ Rood” in 
Smith and Cheetham), but it is common 
in modern churches, and was introduced 
as early at least as the twelfth century. 
Other figures besides the crucifix were 
often placed on it (eg. those of the B. 
Virgin and St. John), and lights were 
burnt on it. Ducange quotes a medieval 

1 The Council of Tours in 567 (can. 17) 
requires monks to fast on the Rogation days. 

2 English Catholics were bound to abstain 
from flesh-meat on the feast of St. Mark and the 
Rogation days, till they were dispensed by Pius 
Vit ia 1830 (Cone. Prov. West. III. Appen- 

XxX II.). 
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writer who mentions fifty candles being 
placed on the tables or rood-beam. A 
veil used to be suspended from it during 
85 Week. (Ducange, art. Trabes; 
Viollet le Duc, Dict. de J Architecture, 
art. Trabes.) 

Screens separating choir from nave 
were introduced in French cathedrals 
towards the close of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and the richest examples date from 
the fifteenth and sixteenth. It was not 
till the seventeenth and eighteenth that 
the heavy stone screens were replaced by 
grilles. (Viollet le Duc, art. Clôtures.) 

ROSARY. A form of prayer in 
which fifteen decades of Aves, each decade 
being preceded by a Pater and followed 
by a Gloria, are recited on A 
mystery is contemplated during the re- 
cital of each decade, and the rosary is 
divided into three parts, each consisting 
of five decades, and known as a corona 
or chaplet. In the first chaplet the five 
joyful mysteries are the subjects of con- 
templation—viz., the Annunciation, Visi- 
tation, the Birth of our Lord, his presen- 
tation in the Temple, his being found 
after the three days loss. The sorrowful 
mysteries contemplated in the second 
chaplet are the Agony in the Garden, the 
Scourging, the Crowning with Thorns, the 
Carryingof the Cross, the Crucifixion. The 
glorious mysteries, which are allotted to 
the third chaplet, are the Resurrection of 
Christ, his Ascension, the Descent of the 
Holy Ghost, the Assumption and the 
Coronation of the Bl Virgin. The 
word rosary first occurs in Thomas 
Cantipratanus, who wrote in the latter 
part of the thirteenth am C De 
Apibus,” ii. 13 '—quoted by the - 
ists, “ Vita S. Dominici”). The original 
meaning is very doubtful. We think it 
most likely that the word was used in a 
mystical sense and meant Mary's rose- 
garden. (So the writer of the article 
Rosenkranz in Herzog, Encycl. für 
Protestant. Theol.”) It was also called 
“ Psalterium Marianum ” because of the 
number 150. Catholics of the humbler 
class still speak of a pair of beads, thus 
preserving a pure and ancient mode of 


hy: pair meaning“ set, an in“ pair 
of organs —i. e. a set of organ pipes, or, 
in other words, an organ. 

The practice of using beads, &c., as a 
help to memory in reciting a set number 
of prayers is not distinctively Christian, 
but it has long existed in the Church. 
Palladius, a writer of the fifth century 


1 Asa title, however; not in the text. 
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(“Hist. Lausiac.” cap. 23), tells us that 
the Egyptian monk Paul in Pherme put 
300 pebbles in his lap and flung away one 
as he finished each of the three hundred 

rayers he said. The English synod of 
vealcythe (Mansi, “Concil.” tom. xiv. 
360) in 816 orders “septem beltidum 
Paternoster” to be sung for a deceased 
bishop. We can only guess at the mean- 
ing. But Spelman’s conjecture that it 
means beltsor circles of Pater is plausible. 
William of 5 (“ De Gest. Pont. 
Angl.“ iv. 4, quoted by the Bollandists, 
loc. cit.) says that Godiva, who founded a 
religious house at Coventry in 1040, left 
a circle of gems strung together, on which 
she used to tell her prayers, that it might 
be hung on a statue of the Blessed Virgin. 

So far we have only considered the 
oe question of reciting prayers on 

s, &c. From the eleventh century 
the Bollandists produce the following in- 
stances of a fixed number of Aves ad- 
dressed to the Blessed Virgin. Heri- 
mannus, at the close of the century, men- 
tions a person who recited sixty Aves 
daily. The monk Albert, who lived 
about 1005, said 150 every day; so did 
St. Agbert, who died in 1140. 

Thus we find early traces of the use 
of something corresponding to beads, and 
we can trace the 150 Aves back farther 
than St. Dominic's time, but no instance 

resents itself of 160 Aves, much less of 

50 Aves and 15 Paters said on beads, 
before the lifetime of that saint. The 
notion that the Venerable Bede introduced 
the rosary is founded on an absurd etymo- 
logy (“ Bead,” from “ Beda”), and the 
statement of Polydore Virgil, who lived 
in the middle of the sixteenth century, 
that Peter the Hermit instituted the 
rosary, comes too late to have any weight. 
The common story that St. Dominic 
learnt the use of the rosary from the 
Blessed Virgin by revelation, and propa- 
gated it during the crusade against the 
Albigenses, has been accepted by later 
Po viz. Leo X., Pius V., Gregory 
XIII., Sixtus V., Alexander VII., Inno- 
cent XI., Clement XI, This belief rests, 
according to Benedict XIV. (“ De Fest.” 
§ 160), on the tradition of the order; no 
contemporary writer vouches for it. But 
the Dominican Friar Nicolas (Quetif and 
Echard, “Script. Ord. Præd.” tom i. 
p. 411) gave in 1270 to the B. Christina 
a Paternoster, quod personaliter iv 
annis portaverat.” Dominicans too are re- 
presented on a tomb of Humbertus Del- 
phinus, wba became a Dominican about 
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1860, with rosaries in their hands, so that 
the rosary in the strict sense cannot be 
much later than St. Dominic. 

But, of course, the Ave of those days 
was not identical with the modern form. 
It was simply “ Hail, Mary, full of grace, 
the Lord is with thee; blessed art thou 
amongst women, and blessed is the fruit 
of thy womb.” Further, the great Domi- 
nican writers Quetif and Echard show 
that the meditation on the mysteries is 
much later than St. Dominic. It began 
with a Dominican, Alanus de Rupe (De 
la Roche), born about 1428 (“ Script. 
O. P.” tom. i. p. 852). (The authorities 
consulted for this part of the article are 
the Bollandist dissertation on the Rosary, 
in the first vol. for August; Quetif and 
Echard ; Benedict XIV.“ De Fest.” For 
0 of the Rosary, see Mary, FEASTS 
OF. 
According to Benedict XIV., a Con- 
fraternity of the at Piacenza was 
indulgenced as early as 1254 by Alex- 
ander IV. The Living Rosary, in which 
fifteen persons unite to say the whole 
rosary every month, was approved by 
Gregory XVI. 

A popular manual by Labis, trans- 
lated by an English Passionist, enumerates 
the following rosaries besides the Domini- 
can—viz. that of St. Bridget, 7 Paters 
and 63 Aves, in honour of the joys and 
sorrows of the Blessed Virgin and the 
63 years of her life; that of the Seven 
Dolours, a Servite devotion; that of the 
Immaculate Conception, approved by 
Pius IX. in 1855; the Crown of our 
Saviour, attributed to Michael of Florence, 
a Camaldolese monk in 1516, and consist- 
ing of 33 Paters, 5 Aves, and a Credo; 
the Rosary of the Five Wounds, approved 
by Leo XII. in 1823 at the prayer of the 
Passionists. 

ROSMINIANS. That is, the Fathers 
of the Institute of Charity, a congregation 
founded by the Italian philosopher An- 
tonio Rosmini in 1828. According to 
the design of the founder, the members 
of the new society were to “embrace 
with all the desire of their souls every 
work of charity, without arbitrary limita- 
tion to any particular branch, undertaking 
all that should be required of them of 
which they should be capable.”! The first 
house of the institute was built on the 
Monte Calvario, near Domo d'Ossola. In 
1831 a branch of the society was esta- 
blished at Trent, and another at Verona 
two yeara later. In 1835, Fr. Gentili, 

1 Life of Roini (Father Lockhart 1856. 
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over whose impulsive and unequal cha- | some years after Rosmini’s death, which 
racter, as may be seen in his biography, was in 1855, confiscated the house at 


the unwavering majesty of virtue seen in 
Rosmini had gained, after a long struggle, 
a complete and salutary ascendancy, was 
sent by the founder on a mission to Eng- 
land. After a short stay with the Tre- 
lawney family in Cornwall, Gentili was 


settled by Bishop Baines in the college of | h 


Prior Park, near Bath; before long he 
began to preach missions with signal suc- 
cess in the large towns, and died at Dublin 
while thus engaged in 1854. ‘The variety 
of work done by the society in the first 
ten years of its existence was fully in ac- 
cord with its declared aim; it consisted in 
giving retreats, preaching, sick-visiting, 
taking care of prisons and hospitals, teach- 
ing, missions abroad, literary work, and 
almsgiving. In 1838, on the report of the 
Congregation of Bishops and Regulars, 
the Institute of Charity and its rule were 
approved by the reigning Pontiff, Gregory 

VI., who had a singular affection and 
admiration for Rosmini. Three months 
afterwards the founder and all his fol- 
lowers took the vows required by the 
rule, and in 1839 the Pope, by letters 
Apostolical, nominated Rosmini Superior- 
General of the Institute for life. It is 
well known that two of his smaller works, 
one of which was “ Delle Cinque Piaghe 
della Santa Chiesa,” were condemned by 
the Congregation of the Index in 1850. 
Rosmini’s submission to the decree was 
absolute and unreserved; but a far more 
serious matter was behind, even the 
general examination of all his philosophi- 
cal works, including the Nuovo Saggio 
sull’ Origine dell’ Idee.“ After a severe 
and protracted scrutiny, the decision of 
the Dongracation was given in 1854, 
„ Dimittantur opera Antonii Rosmini- 
Serbati,” the effect of which was to de- 
clare his works undeserving of censure on 
theological grounds. Meantime a novitiate 
had been opened on the side of the hill 
above Stresa, on the Lago Maggiore; and 
here Rosmini chiefly resided in the last 
years of his life. Insensible to the lustre 
of a genius destined permanently to in- 
fluence European thought,’ and to be one 
of the imperishable glories of the Italian 
mind, the Piedmontese Government, 

1 By Father Pagani. 

2 A new Life by Mr. McWalter is an- 
nounced (1883); an English version of the 
Nuovo Saggio is in course of publication. 
Rosmini’s philosophy was descri by a Pro- 
testant or free-thinking critic in the Contem- 
porary Review last year in terms of high appre- 
ciation. 


Stresa, and converted it to some secular 

purpose. There are at the present time 

nine houses of the Institute in England 

and Wales: at Cardiff (2), London (Ely 

Place), Loughborough, Market Weighton, 

Newport, Ratcliffe. Rugby, and Wad- 
urst. 


RUBRICS. Directions for the order 
to be followed in Mass and other sanred 
rites. The word is taken from the Roman 
law, in which the titles, maxims, and 
poa decisions were written in red. 

uvenal’s words—“ Causas age, perfice 
rubras majorum leges” (Sat. xiv.)— 
refer to this. MS. and even the first 
a Missals have scarcely any rubrics. 

hese were contained in Directories, 
Rituals, Ceremonials, Ordines. It was 
Burchard, Master of Ceremonies under 
Innocent VIII. and Alexander VI., who 
first set out at length both the words and 
the ceremonies of the Mass in his Roman 
Pontifical, printed at Rome in 1485, and 
again in his Sacerdotale, printed a few 
years later and reprinted under Leo X. 
After this the ceremonies were joined to 
the Ordinary of the Mass in some printed 
Missals and were finally arranged under 
their present titles by Pius V. The same 
course has been followed in the authorita- 
tive editions of the Pontifical, Ritual, &c. 
(Le Brun, tom. i. “ Traité Prélim.” a. 3.) 

RULE, RELIGIOUS. At the time 
when Ferraris wrote, about the middle of 
the seventeenth century, it was considered 
that there were four principal rules of the 
religious life—the Basilian, the Benedic- 
tine, the Augustinian, and the Franciscan 
—under which, or some moditication of 
which, the majority of the existing orders 
and congregations were ranged; while, in 
a few isolated cases, rules unconnected 
with any of these four were observed. 
So great a number of religious institutes, 
especially of women, has subsequently 
arisen in the Church, and obtained the 
approbation of the Holy See, that the 
classification of Ferraris is far from accu- 
ay corresponding to the present state 

t . 


0 

The rale of St. Basil, founded by that 
saint about 360, besides being that gene- 
rally observed by cosnobites in the Eastern 
Church, was followed, down to the recent 
secularisations, by a number of monasteries 
in Sicily, Italy, and Spain. 

The rule of St. Augustine (390), ac- 
cording to the computation adopted by 
Hélyot, was followed by no less than 
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ninety-seven congregations, 
military orders. Among these were the 
Lateran Canons, the Canons of Arouaise, 
the Hermits and Regular Canons under 
the name of St. Austin, the Premonstra- 
tensians, the order of Preachers, the Ser- 
vites, the Theatines, and the Barnabites. 
Connected with every general congrega- 
tion following this rule were nuns of cor- 
responding observance. 

Hélyot enumerates sixty-seven con 
gations (including the monks of Camaldoli, 
the Cluniacs, the Cistercians, the Brigit- 
tines, &c.) as under the rule of St. Bene- 
dict (500), besides military orders. 

The rule of St. Francis (1208) was 
and is professed, with more or less of 
rigour, by the various branches of the 
Franciscan order ; of which the principal 
are the Observants, the Conventuals, the 
Poor Clares, and the Capuchins. 

Among the religious following inde- 
pendent rules were the Carthusians, the 
Carmelites, the Discaleed Carmelites of 
St. Teresa, and the Society of Jesus. 

Many of the institutes contained in 
Hélyot’s enumeration are now extinct; on 
the other hand, if we consult the Abbé 
Badiche’s continuation of Hélyot, or turn 
over the pages of Terra Incognita, we 
find that in the last eighty years an ex- 
traordinary number of new institutes, for 
the most part with determinate practical 
aims, under carefully adapted rules, and 
with simple vows, has arisen in the Church. 
Such are the Marista, the Faithful Com- 
panions of Jesus, the Rosminian Fathers, 
the Little Sisters of the Poor, the Sisters 
of Providence, the Nazareth Sisters, &c. 
Ke. 

RURAL DEANS (decani rurales). 
In the article DEAN it was explained how 
that title, which originally arose in the 
monasteries, was introduced into cathedral 
and collegiate chapters. The institution 
of rural deans appears to have commenced 
in Italy in the following manner. The 
first parishes, owing to the thinness of the 
popu ation, were very large; as the popu- 

tion increased, the inconvenience of their 
eize was felt; and Alexander III. ordered 
that new churches should be built in 
places where they were required, and 
endowed out of the revenues of the parish 
churches. The new churches would 
naturally be dependent on the church 
within the district of which they were 
„built; this would be their matrix ecclesia, 
and its rector would appoint priests to 
them. Such larger districts came to be 

1 By J. N. Murphy (Longmans, 1873). 
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including called plebes and the ecclesiastic in 


ch of one was named plebanus, or 
archipresbyter, or decanus. The prac- 
tice grew up of monthly meetings of 
the priests in each plebs or rural- 
deanery, under the presidency of the 
plebanus. An archpriest in this sense 
differed entirely from the cathedral arch- 
priest, who was at the head of the clergy 
serving a cathedral church. The rural 
deans were always subject to the arch- 
deacon ; nevertheless, by deputation from 
the bishop, they gradually drew to them- 
selves a considerable jurisdiction, of which 
in later times they have been deprived. 
(Thomassin, “ Vet. et Nova Eccl. Disc.“ 1. 
2,6; Ferraris, Decanus.) 

RUSSIAN CHURCH. According 
to the Russian legend, St. Andrew first 
preached the lin Russia and planted 
a cross at Kiev, but the truth 1s that 
Christianity came to Russia from Con- 
stantinople in the latter part of the ninth 
cent At that time the Russian Slavs 
had been united under the rule of Scandi- 
navian princes, and Ruric founded the great 
Russian monarchy in 864, Soon after, 
however, two other princes, Ascold and 
Dir, also of Scandinavian origin, founded 
an independent kingdom at Kiev, so that 
Russia was divided into two kingdoms, 
both under Scandinavian rulers—viz. a 
northern monarchy with Novgorod, and a 
southern with Kiev, for capital. In 866 
Ascold and Dir attacked Constantinople, 
and are said to have been converted by 
miracles, variously reported; but the fact 
is certain that their expedition led to the 
sending of missionaries from Constanti- 
nople to Russia. The exact chronology, 
which has a curious interest here, is hard 
to fix. According to Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus, the mission from Constanti- 
nople was sent in 867, when Ignatius, 
the lawful and Catholic Patriarch, was 
in possession, so that the first Russian 
Christians were Catholics, united to 
Rome. If, on the other hand, Nestor, the 
father of Russian history (d. 1113), is to 
be believed, the mission was sent in 866, 
and therefore under Photius, the schis- 
matical Patriarch, so that the first Russian 
church was not in union with Rome. In 
any case, the impression made on the 
mass of the people at this time was very 
slight. 
In 882 Russia was again subject to a 
single ruler, Oleg, Ruric’s successor; Kiev, 
however, being the capital. In 955, Olga, 
the Russian Helena, was onpa at Con- 
stantinople; and in 988 her grandson 
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Viadimir the Apostolic also became a 
Christian, and strove successfully to 
Christianise his le. Vladimir, whose 
life had been s by ‘infamous cruelty, 
sent ambassadors to examine the rites and 
doctrines of the Latins, Mohammedans, 
and Greeks, and attached himself to the 
latter because their worship was the most 
imposing. He sent missionaries through 
his dominions, destroyed idols, and though 
there were heathen Russians even in the 
twelfth century, still Vladimir may fairly 
be considered to have made the mass of 
the nation Christian. So far then, what- 
ever the date of the first mission ma 

have been, Russia, like the Mother-chure 

of Constantinople, was in communion 
with Rome. e union was severed in 
the middle of the eleventh century by the 
schism of Michael Cærularius. But for 
a time the Russian church was in schism 
unawares, and knew little of the anti- 
Roman bitterness which prevailed at 
Constantinople. Even to this day, the 
Russians, in their liturgical books, written 


in Old Slavonic, assert the primacy of the 
ed the- 


Roman See. Pope Sylvester is 
„Divine head of the holy bishops ;” Pope 
Leo, “the successor on the highest throne 
of St. Peter, the heir of the invincible rock 
and the successor in his kingdom.” Mar- 
tin, Pope in the seventh century, is thus 
addressed : “ Thou didst adorn the divine 
throne of Peter, and, holding the Church 
upright on this rock which cannot be 
shaken, thou didst honour thy name; 
and Leo III. (about 800): “O chief 
shepherd of the Church, do thou represent 
the place of Jesus Christ.” The feeling 
was changed, though the liturgy still wit- 
nessed to the past, under Vladimir Mono- 
machus! (1113). He was filled with 
hostility to Rome by Nicephorus, who 
came from Constantinople and was 
metropolitan of Kiev. This spirit was 
fostered by successive metropolitans from 
Constantinople, and has lasted ever since. 
Unsuccessful attempts to unite the 
Russians with the Papacy were made b 
Alexander III., who corresponded with 
John III., metropolitan of Kiev (since 
1164); by Innocent III. during, the 
Latin occupation of Constantinople; by 
Clement 111., who tried to engage Russia 
in the third crusade; by Innocent IV., 
when the Russians were groaning under 
Mongol domination (Mongol supremacy, 


1 He was the first prince who was called 
“Czar” (= “Upper King”); but the title 
was not usual till th- middle of the sixteenth 
century. 
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1288-1462). Gallicia, however, which 
had fallen under Hungarian rule, be- 
came Oatholic, retaining its Slavonic 
rites, under Pope Honorius III. But there 
were causes which fayoured the success 
of Catholicism in part of Russia. First, 
the Russians, weakened by Mongol op- 
pression, could not cope with their ene- 
mies on the West—viz. the Poles and 
Lithuanians, and of these the Poles were 
Catholics; the Lithuanians, at first 
heathen, were won over to a great extent 
by the zeal of Dominican and Franciscan 
friars, in 1386 they became dependent on 
the Polish kingdom, and in 1387 all 
Lithuania except the Ruthenian pro- 
vinces declared itself Catholic. he 
Lithuanian prince Vitolt seized strips of 
Russian territory, and was averse to the 
connection between his Ruthenian subjects 
and the Russian metropolitan. Next, the 
metropolitan see of the Russian church 
had been transferred to the city of Vladi- 
mir in 1299, to Moscow in 1328, though 
the title “ Metropolitan of Kiev and all 
Russia” was retained. This weakened 
the hold of the Russian church in the 
South-West. In 1414 seven Russian 
bishops renounced allegiance to the metro- 
politan at Moscow and chose one of their 
own, resident at Kiev. After a vacancy 
of some years this metropolitan see of 
Kiev was occupied by Isidore, a Greek 
of Thessalonica, who at the Council of 
Florence in 1438 warmly supported the 
cause of union. To this union the 
church of Northern Russia and the 
temporal ruler, Vassili II., were from 
the first bitterly opposed, but it was ac- 
cepted at Kiev and in the nine suffragan 
dioceses. All subsequent attempts at the 
conversion of Russia Proper—e.g. under 
Sixtus IV., Leo X., and Clement VII.— 
ae fruitless. Russia, freed in 1462 
m the Mongol yoke, won and converted 
vast provinces in the North and East. 
Even the union of Kiev and ita suffi 
sees to the Catholic Church was neither 
real nor lasting; though, as we shall see 


in a subsequent article on the RUTHENIAN 


CHURCH, it was afterwards renewed in a 
much more solid way. 

The discipline of the Russian church 
has undergone many changes. In the 
middle the Metropolitan of Russia 
was nominated by the Duke and conse- 
crated by the Patriarch of Constantinople. 
Once consecrated, the metropolitan had 
immense power even in secular matters; 
it was seldom, even in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, that the Duke darcd to resist him. 
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The other archbishops and bishops—in 
whose election the Prince, the clergy and 
people, and the metropolitan all took part 
—were placed in the strictest subjection 
to the metropolitans. Yet the bishops, 
on their part, had great influence. They 
were well supported by tithes, and held 
secular jurisdiction in their own lands. 
They had, moreover, the privilege of in- 
terceding for condemned persons; and no 
penea could engage in war till a bishop 
ad given his blessing; if the blessing 
was withheld, no soldier would follow the 
banner. Thus, in spite of much ignorance 
and superstition, wretched disputes on the 
right way of 3 the sign of the 
eross, controversies whether processions 
should move from east to west or west 
to east, ready belief in grotesque miracles, 
still the influence of the bishops, who 
were taken from the monastic orders and 
were superior both in knowledge and 
character to the rest of the clergy, was a 
beneficent one on the whole. They did 
much to temper the barbarism of the 
times. At the end of the middle ages 
the power of the Crown was consolidated, 
that of the nobles and clergy declined, 
and the Czars began to act more and more 
as the heads of the church. Ivan IV. 
(1583-84) deposed and even murdered 
bishops, confiscated Church property, and 
fo the prelates to confirm his fourth 
marriage, which was against the Greek 
canon law, and to endure without protest 
his frequent divorces, his fifth, sixth, and 
even seventh marriage. In 1589, Jere- 
mias II., Patriarch of Constantinople, con- 
secrated Job, the metropolitan of Moscow, 
Patriarch of the Russias, and recogni 
him as the third Patriarch of the Eastern 
Church, inferior only to those of Con- 
stantinople and Alexandria. The metro- 
politan gained nothing by his change of 
title, but it suited the policy of the Czars 
to make the church national and indepen- 
dent. The strife of the Patriarch Nicon 
with the Czar Alexis Michaelovitz ended 
with the deposition of the latter at a 
council of Moscow in 1667, and early in 
the following century the entire subjection 
of the ecclesiastical to the imperial power 
was completed. For Peter the Great left 
the Patriarchal See vacant for twenty 
years, and then, in 1721, with the consent 
of the Eastern Patriarchs, placed the 
whole government of the Russian church 
in the hands of the “ Holy Synod,” which 
depended entirely on the Graf. Catharine 
II. seized all the Church property, and 
since then the prelates have had a regu- 
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25 salary apportioned to them by the 
tate. 

The synod consists of twelve members, 
though the number has varied at different 
times. The members are nominated by 
the Czar, who may remove them at will.“ 
The synod in 1881 was made up of the 
Metropolitan of Novgorod, president, four 
other metropolitans, the Emperors con- 
fessor, and the grand chaplain of the army 
and fleet. The two last are secular 
priests. To these is attached a chief 
procurator as representative of the Ozar 
and other lay officials. This procurator, 
who in 1770 was a brigadier, may put 
his veto on any measure, till it has been 
laid before the sovereign. Further, each 
member on entering office swears that he 
recognises the Czar “ as supreme judge in 
this spiritual assembly.” But if on the 
one side the synod is entirely subject to 
the Crown, on the other the centralising 
system of the Russian Government gives 
the synod enormous power in the church. 
It proposes suitable candidates for vacant 
sees to the Czar, it translates and deposes 
bishops, it can with the Czar's formal 
approval make new laws for the church, 
it gives dispensations, it watches over 
doctrine and ritual, sees to the printing of 
liturgical books, examines relics and the 
evidence for alleged miracles, has the con- 
trol of ecclesiastical colleges, receives 
appeals from the bishops, it decides on the 
money to be given for building churches 
and monasteries, and superintends the 
payment of the clergy. Nay, since 1809 
the bishops must transmit to the synod 
the money made in their dioceses by sale 
of candles, use of churches, sale of bridal 
crowns, collections in churches, &c. The 
whole sum is then apportioned to the 
different dioceses according to their needs. 

Bishops are really all equal, except so 
far as they are divided into three classes, 
and receive more or less support from the 
Government. Since the time of Peter the 
Great, metropolitan and archbishop have 
become mere titles of honour given by 
the Czar and not attached to any diocese, 
except that the Bishops of Kiev and of 
Novgorod and St. Petersburg are always 
areh bishops, while Siberia is always placed 
under a metropolitan. If a see is vacant, 
the Holy Synod recommends two can- 
didates to the Ozar, who, however, often 
takes the first step and names a person 
whom the synod have to choose. The 
bishops are all unmarried, and there- 

1 There is only one ex-officio member—viz. 
the Metropolitan of Tiflis, Exarch of Georgia, 
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fore chosen from the monks. They cannot | —so far, at least, that they can put a veto 
leave their dioceses on any account with- | on the nomination of a cleric whom they 
out leave from the synod. They must do not wish to have. The Government 
make a complete visitation at least every PR a certain number of clergymen 
three years. They are urged to be zealous | in churches which had more than twenty 
in establishing schools, and they may | serfs before the confiscations of Catharine 
enforce discipline in the case of the secular II. There are numerous officials at the 
clergy by punishment, not however in that cathedrals, and even small country 
of the regulars, unless they are armed | churches are supposed to have a deacon 
with a decree from the synod. The bishop | as well as a priest. Each regiment has a 
is assisted by a Consistory composed of the | priest, reader, sacristan, door-keeper, and 
most experienced and distinguished secular sometimes also a deacon. In peace, 
and regular clergymen. The bishop pre- | military chaplains are subject to the 
sents them to the synod, but cannot | bishop of the place; in the field, to a 
remove them when once 5 The | Proto-Pope who is set over them. A 
Consistory watches over orthodoxy, pre- | canon of the fifteenth century required a 
pares returns on the atate of the diocese 
for the synod, and for this purpose has 
a body of officials in Government pay at 
its disposal. Appeal lies from the Con- 
sistory to the bishop, thence to the synod. 
In very large dioceses—e.g. Novgorod and 
Moscow—a district is placed under a vicar 
who is in episcopal orders, but differs in 
this from other bishops that there is an 
appeal from him to his Reet 

icars were also appointed in 1832 for 
countries where the people are mostly 
Catholic or Protestant. Fhe number of The Russian religious follow the rule 
those who compose the bishops’ house- | of St. Basil. Men must not be professed 
hold is settled, and each official fed and | till thev are forty, women till they are 
paid by the Government. There are | fifty. The noviciate lasts three years, and 
three prelates of the first class—viz. the is followed by another period of probation. 
Metropolitans of Kiev, of Novgorod and The discipline is strict, and only a few 
St. Petersburg (united since 1764), of Mos- ; monks receive holy ordera. Regular 
cow and Colomna. There are seventeen | priests never have parishes, but the naval 
bishops of the second class, thirty of the | chaplains are taken from monks educated 
third, nine vicars. Since 1801 Georgia was | in the Monastery of St. George at Bala- 
incorporated within the Russian Empire, | clava; and not only the bishops, but also 
aud there the Metropolitan of Tiflis is many preachers, confessors, and prelates 
Exarch, and there are five bishops. There | generally, are supplied by them. Accord- 
is also, since 1858, a Russian bishop at ing to the synodal report of 1838, there 
Jerusalem. The classes of bishops have, were 225 monasteries and 100 nunneries 
of course, nothing to do with their juris- | receiving support from the State in place 
diction, for in that respect all, except the | of confiscated property, besides 161 monas- 
vicars, are on one dead level under the | teries and thirteen nunneries maintained 
synod. The classes simply refer to the | by themselves or by the people. Only 
amount of their allowance from the seven religious houses are stauropegia 
Government. —t.e. exempt from episcopal rule and 

The “ white” or eecular clergy must subject immediately to the synod. 

all be married, and are mostly sons of! The great symbolical k of the 
priests. They begin their education at Russian church is “Ex@eots ris rey ‘Pacer 
the parish school, continue it at the dis- IIioreos (“ Exposition of the Faith of the 
trict school and diocesan seminary, and Russians) drawn up by Mogila, metro- 
finish at one of the four ecclesiastical | politan of Kiev, and his sufragans be- 
academies—those of St. Petersburg, Kiev, | tween 1630 and 1640. At the desire of 
Moscow, and Kasan. Three or four years , the Patriarch of Constantinople, it was 
are spent at each of these stages, The examined by a commission of delegates 
benefices are all conferred by the bishop, | from Constantinople and Kiev, received 
except that landed proprietors have often | the title of “ Contsasion of Faith of the 
a right of patronage in country churches | Catholic and Apostolic Eastern Church“ 


riest who lost his wife to live like a 
ayman in a monastery. This law of en- 
forced seclusion was set aside by Peter 
the Great. A widowed priest may now 

t leave from the 91 to officiate as 

fore; and even in the case of second 
marriage an edict of Peter the Great in 
1724 permits a priest to be employed as 
rector of a seminary, or in the episcopal 
chancery, if he has applied himself 
diligently to study and especially to 
preaching. 


RUSSIAN CHUROH 


(‘Oporoyia ras icreas ris Kah, 
nat ’Aroorodiuns Exx ag ias ths Axaro- 
Axs), was approved by the four Eastern 
Patriarchs, and again by the Synod of 
Jerusalem in 1672. There are authorita- 
tive translations into Slavonic, and it has 
been edited with a Latin version by 
Kimmel (“ Libri Symbol. Eccles. Orien- 
talis,” 1843). The Little Catechism 
brought out by order of Peter the Great 
is merely a compendium of the “ Exposi- 
tion“ or“ Confession.” 

This Confession shows that except on 
a. very few points the Russians believe as 
the Catholic Church believes. Their 
Confession teaches the necessity of good 
works for salvation; that Scripture and 
tradition are the two sources of faith ; 
the intercession and invocation of the 
Blessed Virgin, the saints, and the angels; 
that the faithful departed are helped by 

rayers, alms, and the sacrifice of the 
‘ucharist; the Seven Sacraments, tran- 
substantiation (perovolwois), Ke. The 
commandments of the Church—such as 
fasting, hearing Mass on Sundays and 
feasts, &c.—are much the same as those 
in Catholic Catechisms. But the Russians 
deny the Pope’s supremacy, and the pro- 
cession of the Holy Ghost from the Son ; 
further, they hold that marriage may be 
dissolved on account of adultery, and 
maintain that baptism by sprinkling is 
invalid. On this last point they differ 
from the Greeks. On Purgatory, their 
doctrine is less sharply defined than ours, 
but they hold all which we hold as of 
faith. 

Such is the formal teaching of the 
Russian church. But since the latter 
half of the last century education has 
made 1 strides, and Western, but 
especially German, theology has exercised 
a marked influence on the more educated 
members of the clergy. Prelates in high 
place have shown their leanings to Pro- 
testant views, and this tendency has ap- 
peared in books printed with the approval 
of the IIoly Synod. The Catechism of 
Plato, archbishop of Moscow and tutor 
to Paul I., differs essentially from the old 
Catechism in the doctrine of the Sacra- 
ments, and especially that of the Eu- 
charist. In 1805, Archbishop Methodius, 
of Tver, published in Latin, with the 
approval of the synod, a work on the 
first four centuries of the Church, founded 
chiefly on Bingham. Philaret, the late 
patriarch of Moscow, a man of talent and 
of cultivated mind, formed a school of 
theologians imbued with the spirit of 
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German Protestantism. He issued a 
Catechism, and a Review of the Contro- 
versies between East and West. While 
Germans like Neander and Schleiermacher 
have been read and studied, Catholic theo- 
logians are little known, and there is a 
constant tendency to soften the points of 
difference between Russians and Pro- 
testants, and to accentuate those which 
separate Russians from Catholics. At 
the same time, the interest in the Greek 
Fathers and in the old Russian orthodcxy 
has been revived in a certain section of 
the younger clergy. 

(The histori account and the sketch 
of doctrine are from Hefele’s “ Essay on 
the Russian Church,” 1864; the statistics 
from Silbernagl, Kirchen des Orients,” 
ch. iii., 1865. An article by Professor 
Lamy, of Louvain, in the “ Dublin 
Review” for April 1881, has also been 
consulted.') 

RUTHENIAN CATHOLICS. The 
name is given to Christians who use the 
Greek liturgy translated into Old Sla- 
vonic, but own obedience to the Pope. 
They are descendants of converts from 
the Russian Church, who have kept their 
old rites and discipline. 

The metropolitan see of Kiev and its 
suffragan dioceses were united to the 
Catholic Church, as has been said in the 
article on the Russian. The union was 
never satisfactory, and the last trace of it 
had disappeared early in the sixteenth cen- ` 
tury. But the cause of union was zealously 
promoted by the Jesuit school established 
at Vilna by Father Possevin and by the 
Polish king Calixtus JII. In 1596 the 
Metropolitan of Kiev and seven suffragans 
were at their own request received! | by 
Clement VIII. into the Catholic commu- 
nion. Thus, the Ruthenian province 
arose ; the metropolitan was chosen by the 
bishops and all were placed under Propa- 
ganda, which was represented by the 
Polish nuncio. But at the partition of 
Poland all the Catholic Ruthenian 
dioceses, except Lemberg, Przemysl, and 

art of Brezk, became Russian dominion. 

n 1795 Russia suppressed all the dioceses 
except one; in 1798 three dioceses were 
tolerated, a fourth in 1809, two only by 
Nicholas in 1828. In 1839 three bishops 
joined the schismatic Russians, and there 
was till lately only one see of the United 
Ruthenians in Russian Poland—viz. 


1 The reader will find a vivid and interest- 
ing account of the Russian church in a work of 
Mr. Palmer, recently edited by Cardinal New- 
man. 
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SABELLIANISM 


Chelm and Belz—immediately subject to | of the seventeenth century, and in 1771 
the Pope. At present there is another | the diocese of Munkacs was properly con- 


bishopric—viz. 
Mohilew. 
250,000 Catholics of the Ruthenian rite 
in Russian Poland. The see of Suprasl 
was erected in 1799 for the Ruthenians 
in Prussian Poland ; they numbered about 
40,000. 

In the Austrian territory the see of 
Lemberg, with its suffragan sees of 
Przemysl, Sanek, and Sambor belongs to 
the Ruthenian Church of Poland, and the 
history of its union with the Catholic 
Church has been just given. The metro- 
politan see of Lemberg was erected for 
the two millions of Ruthenian Catholics 
in Gallicia by Pius VII. in 1807, Kalik 
and Kamenek being united to it. But 
besides this, many schismatical Slavs in 
Hungary followed the example set by 
their Polish brethren in 1595. The union 
only lasted till 1627, and though a bishop 
of Munkacs became Catholic in 1649, the 
population remained schismatic. More 
was done for the Catholic cause by the 
Ruthenian bishop De Camillis at the end 


, 


Minsk — suffragan to | stituted by Clement XIV. The Catholic 
There were in 1865 about population amounts to 360,000 souls. 


From the diocese of Munkacs that of 
Eperies was divided in 1816. It contains 
160,000 souls. Munkacs, Eperies, and 
Creis (apparently a new see) are under the 
Latin Archbishop of Gran. In Croatia 
the Ruthenians one diocese, that of 
Kreutz, with 20,000 souls, erected in 
1777, and subject to the Latin Metro- 
litan of Agram. But the see, though 
it existed very lately, is omitted in the 
latest official lists. 

The Ruthenians have a married 
secular clergy and religious who follow 
the rule of St. Basil. The bishops are 
usually taken from the monks. The 
Ruthenians are under the laws made by 
Propaganda for Catholics of Greek rite 
living among Latinos. Their bishops at 
their consecration make the profession 


of -faith prescribed for the Greeks by 
Urban VIII. (Silbernagl, Kirchen des 
Orients.“) 


S 


SABBATH. [See Sunpay. | 
SABELLIANISM. A name given 
to two very different forms of doctrine, 
which, however, in this that they 
denied any real distinction of Persons in 
God. The Catholic Church teaches that 
there are three divine Persons really dis- 
tinct from each other, and yet one God. 
The Sabellians confessed with Catholics 
the numerical unity of God, but denied 
the mystery of the Trinity by explaining 
away the real distinction of the Persons. 
(1) The earliest form of the heresy 
was Patripassianism. Praxeas, who came 
from Asia Minor to Rome under Pope 
Eleutherus (175-189), Noetus of Smyrna, 
who was excommunicated in his own 
rovince about 230, Epigonus and 
leomenes, who transplan the doc- 
trine of Noetus to Rome, all held that 
God the Father of all is the only God 
and that this one God became man, 
suffered and died. Thus Praxeas held 
“that the Father came down into a 
virgin, that He himself was born of her, 
that He himself suffered; finally, that 
He himself i3 Jesus Christ” (lertull 


“ Adv. Prax.” 1, and so 28, 20, 30). 
Pressed to explain how it was that 
Father and Son could be said on this 
theory to exist at all after the Incarna- 
tion, Brakeas replied that Christ so far as 
He was flesh was Son, and so far as He 
was spirit or God was the Father (sb. 
27). The tenets of Noetus were pre- 
cisely the same (Hippolytus, “C. Noet.” 
ed. Lagarde, “Philosoph.” ix. 7-10). And 
such also was the original doctrine of Sa- 
bellius, a Libyan, whocame to Rome under 
Zephyrinus, was banished from the Ro- 
man Church by Callistus, and took refuge 
in the Libyan Pentapolis. The testi- 
monies as to tho original teaching of 
Subellius are too early and express to be 
set aside. He (Sabellius)“ blasphemes,” 
says Dionysius, bishop of Rome, in the 
middle of the third 5 ys ATE that 
thə Son himself is the Father, and vice 
versd.” (The Epistle of Dionysius is con- 
tained in Athanas. De Decret. Nicen. 
Syn.” and edited by Routh, “ Rell. Sacr.” 
vol. iii. p. 873 seg.) Novatian, another 
author, nearly contemporaneous, 


8 
of Sabellius as one who calls Christ the 
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Father” (Novat. “De Trin.“ c. 12). divines—eg. by Archbishop Whately in 
The Macrostich, a Semiarian creed of the his Logic.“ It is of course completely 
Eusebians (apud Athanas. “De Synod.” | incompatible with Catholic belief, and is 
26), refers to thoss whom the Latins call | contrary, e.g., to the first chapter of St. 
the Patripassians and we the Sabellians. | John’s Gospel. . 
So also Athanasius, iii. 86; and Cardinal (3) Closely akin to the later Sabelli- 
Newman (“Oxford Translation of St. | anism is the doctrine of Marcellus of 
Athanas.” p. 529) quotes on the same side Ancyra, He was a strenuous defender of 
Euseb. “ Eccl. Theol.” i. p. 91; Basil. the Nicene definition against the Arians, 
Ep. 210, 5; Rufin, “In Symb.” 5; | aud this and the obscurity of his doctrine 
August. “Hær.” 41; Theodor. Heer. | account for the fact that he was defended 
Fab.” ii. 9.) by Pope Julius, the Synod of Sardica, and 
(2) The doctrine of the Sabellians, | Athanasius himself (Athanas. “ Apol. c. 
and perhaps of Sabellius himself, under- | Arian.” 23, 32; ‘Ep. ad Monach, et 
went a complete transformation, and ' Hist. Arian.” 6.) He made the Adyos a 
resolved the mystery of the Trinity into | mere attribute of God like the reason of 
three manifestations of God to man. man, manifesting itself in the creation, in 


It was difficult for Sabellianism, in its 
original form, to assume even the ap- 
pearance of conformity to the traditional 
teaching, embodied in the form of baptism, 
on the Holy Ghost. A very early author, 
Dionysius of Alexandria (apud Euseb. 
“H. E.” vii. 6) reproaches the Sabellians 
with this very thing, that they had no 
idea of the Holy Ghost” (avaw6nciayv 
Tou dyiov mvevparos.) It was conceivable 
that the Father should have been incarnate 
in Christ, but there was no room for such 
an incarnation, and therefore on Sabellian 
paepe for a real existence of the third 

erson in the Trinity. Hence Sabellius, 
or at least the Sabellians, came to hold 
that the same Person is the Holy Ghost 
so far as He manifests Himself in the 
Christian Church, and by parity of, 
reasoning Son so far as He appeared in 
Christ. The same Person or N 


the incarnation, and in the sanctification 
of Christians. (Theodor. Heer. Fab.” ii. 
10). In Christ the Word dwelt with 
extraordinary power, to retire from him 
at the consummation of all things, when 
the manhood of Ohrist would no longer 
reign. (Euseb. “ Adv. Marcell.” ii. 2-4; 
“ Eccl. Theol.” iii. 8-17.) 

(Newman, “Notes on Athanasius”; 
Petavius, “ De 55 1 as 1 
tätslehre“; Döllinger, Hi us an 
Callixtus.”) ee 

SACRAMENTALS. We shall show 
in the article on SacRAMENTS that the 
word, not only by Fathers like St. Augus- 
tine, but even by medieval theologians, 
was widely used for the most sacred and 
solemn rites of the Church. We have 
seen that St. Augustine, like the Roman 
Rituale in present use, called the salt in 
baptism a sacramentum, while medieval 


(so Theodor. “ Heer. Fab.” ii. 9, reports | writers use the word of religious profession, 
the doctrine of Sabellius) was Father holy water, &c. After Peter Lombard, 
when He gave the law, Son when Ile when the use of the word and its detini- 
became flesh in Christ, IIoly Ghost when | tion became restricted and fixed, the name 
Iie descended on the Apostles, being | “sacramental” was given to rites which 
“one person with three names” (év; have some outward resemblance to the sa- 
Tpiwvupoy mpdcwmov.) Ile compared the | craments, but which are not of divine in- 
three mpdowna or characters of God stitution. The word sacramentalta occurs 
(Epiphan. “ Heer.” 62, 1) to the spherical in the“ Summa of St. Thomas (iii. 713), 
form, light and heat of the one sun. but he does not, so far as we know, 
Such late authorites are not decisive for enumerate or classify them, and with 


the supposition that Sabellius himself 
held this view, but undoubtedly the 
Sabelliansdid. Patripassianism was thus 


him sacramentalia seems only to mean 
ceremonies accompanying the sacraments. 
The sacramentals are enumerated in 


avoided altogether ; but on the other hand | the following line— 


the Incarnation, no less than the Trinity, 
was in effect denied, for the manifestation 
of God in Christ could differ in degree 
only, and not in kind, from his union with 


Orans, tinctus, edens, confessus, dans, benedicens ; 


—i.e. the prayers of the Church—above 
all the Lord's prayer—and alms (how- 


other holy men. This Sabellian doctrine, | ever, to be called “sacramentals,” prayer 
which takes mpogwrov or persona in its must be said or the alms given in the 
original meaning of mask, character, &c., | name of the Church or in a consecrated 
has been maintained by many Protestant place; otherwise, as Billuart says, they 
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do not differ from other good works), 
blessed bread, the confession at Mass and 
in the Office, the blessing of bishops or 
abbots, holy water (with which we may 
class blessed ashes, candles, palms, &c.). 
If the “‘sacramentals” are used with 
pious dispositions they excite increased 
tear and love of God, detestation of sin, 
and so, not in themselves, but because of 
these movements of the heart towards 
God, remit venial sins. They have a 
special efficacy, because the Church has 
blessed them with prayer, andso when, e.g., 
a person takes holy water, accompanyin 
the outward act with the desire that G 
may cleanse his heart, the prayer of the 
whole Christian people is joined to his 
own. The opinion that“ sacramentals” re- 
mit venial sins by a power given them by 
God over and above the good dispositions 
with which they are used, is held by some, 
but rejected by Juenin, and even by 
Billuart, as destitute of warrant in Scrip- 
ture or tradition. 

SACRAMENTARY (or Liber Sacra- 
mentorum.) A book containing the rites 
for Mass and the sacraments generally— 
eg. holy orders, baptism, &c.; also for 
various sacramental rites—e.g. dedication 
of churches, consecration of nuns, &c. 
It is represented by our Missal, Pontifical, 
and Ritual. On the other hand, the 
Sacramentary had few rubrics. 

An imperfect Roman Sacramentary, 
without Ordo or Canon, was published by 
Muratori in his “Liturgia Romana 
Vetus.” It is known as the Leonine, 
though some of the Misse are probabl 
later than Leo I. The Gelasian Sacra- 
mentary was published from a ninth-cen- 
tury MS. in the Vatican by Cardinal 
Thomasius. The Gregorian is a revision 
of the Gelasian Sacramentary. Three 
Gallican Sacramentaries (Missale Gothi- 
cum, Gallicum, Francorum) were pub- 
lished by Thomasius, and re rinted by 
Mabillon and Muratori. Another known 
as Bobbiense was discovered by Mabillon 
at Bobbio, and printed by him in his 
„Museum Italicum.” (See LITURGIES; 
MissaL; Orpo; RUBRICS.) 

SACRAMENTS OF WNWATURE 
AND OF THE JEWISH CHURCH. 
If we define a sacrament as “a sign of a 
sacred thing, which thing sanctifies men,” 
we are able to include the sacraments of 
nature, the old law, and the Christian 
Church in one common class. All are 
outward signs; all were instituted by God; 
and hence distingui from “ sacra- 


an Je 
mentals.” But they 


do not all confer 
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grace ex opere operato. It was the pri- 
mary and direct object of the Jewish 
sacraments to typify the mysteries of the 
Christ who was to come. Moreover, the 
grace which most at least of the Jewish 
sacraments effected was not grace in the 
proper sense, but an outward and legal 
status, a position as members of the 
Jewish Church. We lay down these 
. provisionally, for there is 
scarcely a question in theology which has 
occasioned a greater variety of opinion. 
The existence of grace given by sacra- 
ments before Christ does not seem to have 
occurred to anyone previous to St. Au 
tine. Hisclear apprehension of the doctrine 
of original sin led him to believe that some 
remedy for it must have been prescribed 
before Christ came, and this remedy he 
found in circumcision (“ De Nupt. et 
Concupisc.“ ii. 11; “ Adv. Donat.” iv. 24). 
This explanation, however, did not touch 
the case of children born before Abraham 
received the covenant of circumcision. 
He thinks it incredible that those under 
the law of nature had no sacred sign 
of the Mediator (sacramentum) by which 
they “helped their little ones,” though 
he does not profess to know what this 
sign was (“ Adv. Julian.” v. 11). Sub- 
sequent Latin Fathers, and the School- 
men generally, adopted St. Augustine's 
theory, and the term “sacraments of the. 
old law” has been adopted by the Coun- 
cils of Florence and nt. The latter 
council anathematises (sess. vii. De Sacr. 
can. 2) the view of Calvin (“ Instit.” iv. 


y | 14)! that there is no difference except in 


the outward rite between the sacraments 
of the old law and the new; but this is 
all the Church has decided in the matter. 
It is agreed that the statement of Eugenius 
IV. in the Council of Florence (“ Instructio 
pro Armen.”)—viz. that the sacraments of 
the old law, unlike those of the new, did 
not confer but only typify —is not a 
definition of faith. (See Tournely, De 
Sacr. in Gen.” qu. 3, a. 3.) 

We have to distinguish between the 
sacrament or sacraments of the law of 
nature and circumcision on the one hand 
and the many sacraments of the Mosaic 
law—e.g. the paschal lamb, the ordination 
of priests and Levites, legal purifications, 
&c.—on the other. The opinions of the 
School divines are thus given by Tournely. 


1 He of course admitted this difference, that 
the sacraments of the old law shadowed forth 
Christ who was to come, while those of the 
gospel “bear testimony to Him as already 
come. 
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(1) With regard to the Mosaic sacraments 
excluding circumcision. The Master of 
the Sentences denied that anyone was 
justified by them, even if they were 
rformed in faith and charity. Duran- 
us believed that grace was given by some 
of the Mosaic sacraments—at least by 
ordination to the priesthood. Hugo of 
St. Victor and Bonaventure, followed by 
Estius, hold that the old sacraments gave 
grace er opere operato, not indeed in them- 
selves and primari y; but so far as they 
were signs by which men confessed their 
faith in the Redeemer. St. Thomas and 
many others have thought that the 
sacraments of the old law gave grace not 
ex opere operato, hut ex opere operantis— 
t.e. because of faith in the minister and 
recipient. (2) As to circumcision. The 
Master of the Sentences, Bonaventure, and 
many of the most celebrated Schoolmen 
—e.g. Alexander of Hales, Scotus, Duran- 
dus, held that circumcision was primarily 
and directly instituted as a remedy for 
original sin, and of itself sufficed to re- 
move it. We may notice in passing that 
neither Scripture nor Philo and Josephus, 
nor the Rabbins, attribute any such efficacy 
to circumcision. Lastly, St. Thomas 
holds that circumcision did indeed remit 
ein and confer grace, not, however, in 
itself, but as a type of Christ’s Passion, 
the faith of the recipient if an adult being 
requisite, and in the case of an infant the 
faith of others in his behalf. On these 
conditions it remitted original and actual 
sin if the latter had been committed. 
In the case of children who died before 
the eighth day (or, we may add, of female 
children) he suggests that some other sign 
of faith on the part of the parents sufficed. 
But he points out that circumcision did 
not, like baptism, impress a character 
which incorporates a man with Christ; 
nor did it give a title to the immediate 
possession of heaven, nor bestow such 
abundant grace as baptism (iii. 70, 4.) 
SACRAMENTS OF THEGOSPEL. 
1. Definition and General Opposition 
between Catholic and Protestant Doctrine. 
—The Roman Catechism (P. II. cap. i. 
n. 4), following the Council of Trent 
(sess. xiii. cap. 3) defines a sacrament 
as “a visible sign of invisible grace in- 
stituted for our justification.” There 
must be a visible sign. Constantly, in- 
deed, is bestowed without sign at 
all; God justifies at once the sinner who 
turns to Him with sorrow and love, and 
his grace is continually descending on 
the hearte of the just, but in all these 
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cases there is no sign, and therefore no 
sacrament. This sign is efficacious—+t.e. 
it really effects the grace which it signifies. 
Moral and spiritual dispositions, it is 
true, are required in order that those who 
have come to the use of reason may 
receive the grace of the sacraments ; but 
these dispositions are the condition and 
not the cause of grace, the grace given is 
far beyond the pious feelings which the 
mere sign awakens, and herein lies the 
difference between sacraments such as 
baptism and sacramental rites instituted 
by the Church, such as sprinkling with 
holy water. Lastly, it is bevond the 
power of man to make earthly things the . 
channels of divine grace; the Church 
may bless holy water and hore that her 

ravers for those who use it will be 

eard; she cannot make water “the 
laver of new birth.” Such power belongs 
to Christ, the author and the finisherof our 
salvation, and therefore the institutor of 
the sacraments. 

Very different was the Protestant 
doctrine against which the definitions of 
Trent were framed. According to the 
Lutherans, the sacraments did not pro- 
duce grace, but were pledges and seals of 
God's promises to us. Thus Melanchthon 
says God invites us to his table in order 
to remove all doubt from our minds that 
He has forgiven us, and the Augsburg 
Confession describes the sacraments as 
“signs and testimonies of God's gond will 
towards us.” Calvin's teaching is sub- 
stantially the same, while Zwingli made 
the sacraments signs, not of God's fidelity, 
but of ours. We receive the sacraments 
to show that we believe: they are 
merely the badges of Christian pro- 
fession. Several consequences followed 
from the Lutheran definition. It became 
necessary to reduce the number of the 
sacraments, for it could not be said—e.g. 
of marriage and holy order—with any 
show of reason that their primary and 
direct object was to excite faith. Next, 
the Lutheran doctrine of the sacraments 
was out of all harmony with Lutheran 
belief in consubstantiation. Why should 
Christ work a miracle and place his true 
body and blood under the bread and 
wine, if He did but mean to confirm and 
renew his promises? A simple feast of 
bread and wine received in his name and 
at his bidding was surely enough, and so 
Luther’s doctrine naturally led to that of 
the Sacramentarians, which he so bitterly 
pU a Further, the Anabaptists were 
fully justified by the Lutheran definition 
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of a sacrament in rejecting infant baptism, 
since a sacrament cannot possibly excite 
faith or assurance in an unconscious child. 
Equally logical were the Society of 
Friends and other small sects which 
abandoned the sacraments entirely; the 
erfect believer might fairly plead that to 

im God's word was enough, and needed 
no confirmation by outward signs or seals. 
So it happened that while the Calvinists, 
Zwinglians, Anabaptists, &c., advanced on 
the path of negation, the later Lutherans 
retreated and almost accepted the Oatholic 
doctrine. The “ Apology” admits that a 
“ promise of grace” is annexed to the 
. sacraments (“ sacramenta vocamus ritus, 
qui habent mandatum Dei et quibus 
addita est promissio gratia.” For refer- 
ences on the Lutheran and Reformed 
doctrine, see Möhler, Symbolik,” book 
i. ch. iv.) 

The fact is that the differences be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants on the 
doctrine of the sacraments springs from the 
still more radical difference between them 
on redemption and justification. The Re- 
formersheld that man’s nature was wholly 
and incorrigibly bad ; he could only appro- 
priate Christ by faith and have the merits 
of another set down to his account. The 
Church, on the contrary, teaches that 
Christ’s grace purifies man within, really 
makes him just, and ennobles his whole 
earthly life by imparting to it a divine 
and heavenly character. And just as 
Christ appeared in flesh, just as 
virtue went forth from that body which 
He took, just as He saved us by that 
blood which He willingly shed in love for 
us, so He continues to make sensible 
things the channels of that grace by 
which our lives are elevated and sancti- 
fied. In baptism we are born again; in 
confirmation we grow up to eu men in 
Christ ; communion is the daily bread by 
which the life of the soul is maintained ; 
in penance God “heals the soul which 
has sinned against Him“; when death is 
near, unction comes to remove the last 
remnant of infirmity and prepare the soul 
for final glory. But man has a social 
as well as an individual nature. Marriage 
is given that natural impulses which 
have often proved the source of corru 
tion and crime may become the fountain 
of blessing, that the young may be 
brought up in God's love and fear, and 
the Church be the fruitful mother of 
children. Order is instituted that the 
Ohurch may be ruled by those whom God 
has set over her, may be fed by the word 
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of life and with the other sacraments. 
(St. Thomas, III. qu. Ixv. a. 1.) 

(2) The Number of Sacraments.—We 
have already touched on this division of 
the subject, for we have just given a 
rationale of the Seven Sacraments from 
the “Summa” of St. Thomas. The Oa- 
tholic Church has defined that there are 
seven sacraments of the new law, and 
seven only. That there are seven sacra- 
ments is proved by the a ents given 
in favour of each from Sy aa and the 
perpetual tradition of the Church, while, 
on the other hand, as we shall presently 
show, there is no other rite which can 
claim a place in the same category. 
Again, though it is quite true that the 
enumeration of seven sacraments was un- 
known for nearly twelve centuries of 
Church history, this is explained by the 
fact that the word sacramentum has various 
senses, and till its sense had been definitely 
fixed, or some other word found as a sub- 
stitute, the enumeration of seven sacra- 
ments was impossible. Indeed, the history 
of this enumeration furnishes an argument 
on our behalf. How was it that when 
once Peter Lombard had fixed the number 
and names of the seven sacraments, his 
view was at once and universally, or all 
but universally, accepted? The answer 
is, he supplied the complete and 
correct formula for the doctrine which the 
Church already held. His statement came 
like a right word which exactly expresses 
a man’s N but which he has been 
long searching for in vain. Once more, 
the Greeks separated from the Catholie 
Church before the list of sacraments had 
been made. Yet they, too, reached the 
same conclusion. The “Orthodox Con- 
fession of the Eastern Church,” solemnly 
accepted by all the Eastern Patriarchs and 
used by the Russians, gives (ad Qu. 97) 
the number of sacraments as seven, corre- 
sponding to the Seven Gifts of the Hol 

host, and names the same seven whi 
we confess (Confirmation being called 
TÒ pupoy Tov xpicparos). So, too, the 
Confession of Dositheus, schismatical pa- 
triarch of Jerusalem, accepted in the 
Council of Jerusalem in 1672, declared 
that there were seven sacraments, and that 
it was a sign of “ heretical madness” to 
say there were more or less. The Pro- 
testant Confessions, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, deny that there are more than 
two. But such a denial had never been 
made before, except by some of the me- 
diæval heretics, d even the Proteat- 
ants were not sure of their ground. The 
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c Apology” of Melanchthon, subscribed 
by the chief Lutherans, acknowl that 
“ baptism, the supper, and absolution, are 
three true sacraments.” And it adds a 
fourth, since “no difficulty need be made 
against putting Order in this rank, if it be 
taken to mean the ministry of the word, 
because it is commanded by God and 
has great promises.” Confirmation and 
Extreme Unction are said to be “ cere- 
monies received by the Fathers,” which 
have no express promise of In 
Marriage they recognise divine institu- 
tions, but with promises of temporal bless- 
ing only. Asif,’ says Bossuet, “it were 
a temporal thing to bring up children of 
God for the Church, and to be saved by 

etting them in this fashion (1 Tim. u. 
55 or as if it were not one of the fruits 
of Christian marriage to cause the children 
born in it to be called holy, as being 
destined for sanctity ” (Bossuet, Varia- 
tions,” livr. iii. ch. 51). 

In tracing the history of the numera- 
tion within the Church, we may di 
tinguish four different stages. Till about 
the end of the fourth century, we find 
usually two, and sometimes three rites 


laced ther assacraments. Tertullian, 
or example, in the same place of 
Baptism and the Eucharist ( De Corona,” 


3), and he calls the latter a ‘‘ sacramen- 
tum ”—though nothing can be made of 
this, for he uses sacramentum for the 
oath or obligation of Christian service, 
for a mystery, and for a sign of any 
kind which conceals a sacred meaning. 
This use of the words sacramentum and 
uvorijpio is common to the New Testa- 
ment, the Old Latin, the Vulgate, and all 
the Fathers, and is still retained in Greek 
and Latin. A century before, Justin 
(1 Apol. 61 seg.) had g mre together 
the two sacraments of Baptism and the 
Eucharist, and, long after, Chrysostom 
(“In Joann.” Hom. 84), preaching on 
the water and blood which flowed from 
Christ’s side, a ial php the sacra- 
ments [pvornpta e their origin —viz. 
Bevin and the Eucharist—‘ which the 
initiated know.” On the other hand, 
Cyprian (Ep. 73) classes Baptism and 
Confirmation (“ signaculum dominicum ”) 
together, clearly making each a channel 
of sacramental grace in the strict sense ; 
and in like manner Pacian (“ De Baptism.” 
6) speaks of the sacrament or mystery of 
the laver and of chrism (“ la vacri et chris- 
matis et antistitis sacramentum ”—mean- 
ing only two rites, not three, for the 
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sacraments). Further, Ambrose (“ De 
Virgin.” cap. 10) seems to attribute a 
sacramental efficacy to the washing of the 
feet. And here we add, for the sake of 
convenience, that the author of the famous 
treatise “De Sacramentis” (iii. 7) long 
attributed to St. Ambrose, but really 
written in our second period, eagerly 
adopts this theory, though he owns the 
precues of the Roman Church was against 
im. 


Augustine sometimes (see e.g. “ Contr. 
Faust.” xix. 14, “ Pro baptismo Christi, pro 
eucharistia Christi, pro signo Ohristi”) 
classes Baptism, Oonfirmation, and the 
Eucharist together, and this was the pre- 
vailing classification down to the end of 
the tenth century. Thus, Isidore of Seville 
(“ Etymolog.” vi. 19) writes, “ A sacra- 
mentum consists in a certain rite, when a 
thing is so done that we understand some- 
thing to be signified which must to re- 
ceived with holy dispositions. Now, the 
sacramenta are baptism, and chrism, the 
body and blood.” Aytho, bishop of Basle, 
in his capitulary : They are to be taught 
to know what the sacramenium of Ba 
tism and Confirmation is, and of the Body 
of the Lord, how, in these same mysteries 
[mysteriis], the visible creature is seen 
and still invisible grace is supplied for the 
eternal life of the soul.“ Rabanus Maurus 
(„ De Universo,” v. 11) repeats Isidore 
almost verbally. So the writers of this 
period generally, when they enumerate 
the sacramenta, though they often speak 
of two principal sacramenta,” two which 
flowed from the side of Christ, &c., &c. 
We, of course, lay no stress on the mere 
use of the word sacramentum, else we 
might have noticed,e.g., that St. Augustine 
(“ De Peccat. et Remiss.” ii. 26; “ De 
Catech. Rud.” 50) calls the salt in baptism 
by that name. 

From the end of the tenth century to 
the time of Peter Lombard (d. 1164), we 
find a long list of sacramenta in vogue, 
Peter Damian (Serm. 69) says there are 
“twelve sacramenta in the Church.” 
Hugo of St. Victor (“ De Sacr.” ix. 7) 
counts (a) two necessary sacramenta—viz. 
Baptism and the Eucharist; (8) sacra- 
menta useful for sanctification — e. g. 
sprinkling with holy water, blessed ashes, 
Ko., &c.; (y) those which prepare us for 
other rites—e.g. ordination, &c. 
St. Bernard (Serm. “In Cæna Domini) 
tells his hearers there are many s:eramenta, 
but he will only speak then of three—vis. 
Baptism, Eucharist, and the washing of 

t. 


action of the prelate is common to both | fee 
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The first distinct and certain mention 
of seven sacraments occurs in Peter Lom- 
bard (“ Sentent.” IV. dist. ii). Let us 
now come to the sacraments of the new 
law, which are seven in number.” It has 
been said that the Master of the Sentences 
was anticipated by Otto of Bamberg, the 
Apostle of Pomerania (1124-28). The 
question is of little moment, but the state- 
ment rests on the word of a biographer, 
not on any writing of Otto himself. A 
work of Hugo of St. Victor, often referred 
to—viz. “ De Cœrimoniis ”—is not his, but 
later than Peter Lombard. To sum up: 
In the earliest ages, Baptism and the Eu- 
chariet—the two sacraments most clearly 
and directly instituted by Christ, and 
most necessary for all—were classed toge- 
ther. Then Confirmation, long given along 
with Baptism, was added to the number. 
Next—as this number of three did not 
seem to reat on any fixed principle—various 
writers chose various rites of the Church 
and put them together under the common 
name of sacramenta. At last, theological 
reflection, just when systematic theology 
was beginning to be, led Peter Lombard 
to the conclusion that there were seven 
rites, with this in common, which separated 
them from all others—viz. that they were 
the ordained means of grace. He called 
them, and them only, sacraments. The 
Schoolmen at once perceived the accuracy 
of his doctrine and the convenience of his 
nomenclature, and, finally, the number of 
the sacraments was defined to be seven, 
in 1274, at the Second Council of Lyons 
(“ Prof. Fidei Mich. Palsolog.”), at Flo- 
rence (“ Decret. pro Armen.”), and under 
anathema at Trent (Sess. vii. De Sacr.” 
c. 1). 

57 The Matter and Form of the Sacra- 
ments.—Eugenius IV. (“ Instr. pro Ar- 
men.“) states that the sacraments are 
effacted by the things which stand for the 
matter (“tanquam materia”), by the words 
which stand for the form, and by the per- 
son of the minister; and that if any one 
of these three things be wanting, there is 
no sacrament. The terms “ matter” and 
“form” are borrowed from Aristotle, 
matter being the indeterminate element 
which form stamps with a definite cha- 
racter. Thus, water may be used for the 
washing of the body, as drink, and for a 
thousand other ends. But when the 
minister, as he sprinkles the water on the 
catechumen, adds the words, “I baptise 
thee,” &c., the end and meaning of his 
action is apparent, and we have the three 
constituents of the sacrament—viz. the 
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person of the minister, the washing with 
water, which is the matter, and the words, 
which are the form. The special diffi- 
culties about the matter and form of par- 
ticular sacraments—e.g. Penance, Order, 
Marriage, &c.—have been discussed under 
these titles; but we may say in this place 
that theologians distinguish a double 
matter in the Eucharist. While that 
sacrament is being produced, the matter 
is bread and wine; after consecration the 
matter consists in the outward appearances 
or accidents of bread and wine. The 
difficulty arises from the fact that the 
Eucharist, unlike all the other sacraments, 
continues to exist after the words have 
been spoken. Its duration is not transitory 
1 permanent, so long as the species 
ast. 

This terminology began with the 
Aristotelian or Scholastic theologians. 
It is unknown, says Juenin (diss. i. 
cap. 2), not only to the Fathers, but to 
Lanfranc, Anselm, Bernard, Hugo of St. 
Victor, and Peter Lombard, all of whom 
wrote formal treatises on the sacraments, 
and it first appearsin William of Auxerre 
about 1215. In early times, the “ form” 
of a sacrament means something quite 
different—viz. the whole rite. The Fa- 
thers commonly distinguish between the 
“sign,” which includes both matter and 
form, and the invisible thing, between 
things and “ words” and between the 
facramentum, which includes all the 
outward part, and the res sacraments, 
the invisible part. This last distinction 
is of capital moment for the right under- 
standing of patristic texts. 

The Council of Trent defines that 
though the Church may change rites and 
ceremonies, it cannot alter the sub- 
stance ” of the sacraments. This follows 
from the very nature of a sacrament. 
The matter and form have no power in 
themselves tù give grace. This power 
depends solely on the will of God, who 
has made the grace promised depend on 
the use of certain things and words, so 
that if these are altered in their essence 
the sacrament is altogether absent. The 
custom of the Church in different ages 
and countries shows that the form is not 
fixed in its particular words. It is often 
very hard to determine what change in 
the form would render the sacrament. in- 
valid. Common sense makes the decision 
turn to a great extent on the intention 
with which the change is made. Thus 
to baptise “in the name of the Father, 
the Son, the Holy Ghost and the Blessed 
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Virgin,” would always show co igno- 
rance or gross perversity ; but if the inten- 
tion were to baptise in the name of the 
Blessed Virgin, as if she were one of the 
divine Persons, or as if her name were 
operative in the sacrament, the baptism 
would be null (St. Thomas, III, qu. lx. 
a, 8). 

We first hear of a conditional form 
(“I do not rebaptise thee, but if thou 
art not,” Ke.) in the Oapitularies of 
Charlem lib. vi. cap. 181, quoted 
by Juenin). e expediency of express- 
ing a condition was not universally ad- 
mitted till it was approved by Gregory 
IX. (“ Extra. de Baptism.” cap. 2, apud 
eundem), Till about 1600 the conditional 
form was only used in the three sacra- 
monts which imprint character (Juenin, 
i. a. 2). Even now it is not usual to 
express the condition in the other sacra- 
ments, and a sacrament must never be 
reiterated under condition expressed or 
implied, unless the minister, after diligent 
examination, is unable to satisfy himself 
as to the validity of the previous act. 

4) The Author of the Sacraments. 
—The Council of Trent defines that the 
seven sacraments were all instituted by 
Christ Himself, and this for a reason 
already given. But the Council does not 
say that Obrist instituted them directly 
and immediately. Some of the older 
Scholastics held that some sacraments 
were instituted by the Apostles. Tournely 

uotes, for this opinion, Peter Lombard 
00 IV. Sent.“ dist. 23), Hugo of St. 
Victor (“ De Sacr.” ii. 2), St. Bonaven- 
ture (“ In Lib. IV. Sentent.” ad dist. 17, 
a. 1, qu. 3), and Alexander of Hales 
(“ Summa, p. iv. qu. 24, 1), the last of 
whom believed that Confirmation was in- 
stituted in 845 at the Council of Meaux. 
This last opinion must certainly be re- 
jected. But although Tournely holds it 
to be “true and certain” that Christ 
immediately and directly instituted each 
of the sacraments, he by no means agrees 
with Becanus, Bellarmin, and Vasquez 
in accepting this as an article of faith or 
considering that it is now heresy to attri- 
bute the institution of some sacraments 
to the Apostles, acting with power granted 
them by our Lord. He quotes, on his 
own side, these “ most grave theologians ” 
Sotus and Estius, the former of whom 
was a leading theologian at Trent. In- 
deed, Estius goes further than Tournely, 
for he is inclined to admit that some- 
thing may be said for each opinion— 
that of St. Bonaventure and that com- 
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mon among Post-Tridentine theologians— 
though more for the latter (“ut aliquid 
ee habeat, majori tamen 
abilitate diverses sententiæ superatur ”). 
Juenin likewise denies that the immediate 
institution by Christ is of faith. Billuart 
180 the other way, but speaks doubt- 
y. 
(5) The Minister of the Sacramento. 
Little need be said here about the per- 
sonal holiness required in the dispensers 
of the mysteries of Christ. ‘Holy things 
are to be handled in a holy manner,” and 
the minister is guilty of sacrilege if he 
confers the sacrament on others while he 


Neither schism nor heresy deprives a 
man of the power of Holy Order (see 
Oxpggs, Hoty). But a great difficulty 
remains, The Council of Trent (sess. 
vii. De Sacr. can. 11) requires us to 
believe that the minister of the sacra- 
ments must have “ the intention of doing 
that at least which the Church does.” 
This definition has been the occasion of 
much controversy within and without the 
Church. Protestants have attacked it as 
making the effect of the sacraments un- 
certain. Catholics have interpreted it 
variously, 

Intention is “an act of the will, by 
which a man chooses a particular thing.” 
This intention may be actual—i.c, present 
at the time; habitual—s.e. once present 
and never recalled, but not actu 7 Pre- 
sent, or even present in effect; virtual—i.e. 
once present and still surviving as the 
cause or motive of a man’s acts. Thus, 
if I make up my mind to take a journey, 
my intention is actual; I set out and con- 
tinue walking, though the purpose is not 
at the moment present to my mind, then 
my intention is virtual. I make up my 
mind to take a journey next day, and 
meantime go to bed; while I am 
my intention is habitual. All theologians 
agree that a virtual intention is needed 
for the validity of the sacraments. St. 
Thomas, indeed, pronounces an habitual 
intention enough, but only because 
habitual meant then what virtual meant 
later. 
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So far, allis plain. But what must 
the object of my intention be? Several 
answers are conceivable, The minister 
(a) may intend to perform the outward 
rite, but as an open mockery, or as children 
might do in play, actors on the stage, &c. 
(8) He may intend to perform the outward 
rite seriously. (y) He may intend to 
confer the grace of the sacrament, to 
regenerate, 175 the child whom he bap- 
tises, &c. The first and third solutions 
are inadmissible. A performance of the 
sacramental rite in open mockery is 
allowed by all to be invalid, and on the 
other side, no one doubts that an infidel 
or Calvinist may baptise, or, if he is a 
priest, may my Mass, anoint, &c., &c., 
validly. e will give the words of 
Tournely (“Do Sacr.” qu. vi. a. 1): 
“ Whatever a man’s opinion may 
about the sacrament, its effect and end, 
or about the Ohurch iteelf, whether he 
rejects all these things or admits them, 
makes no difference to the substance of 
the sacrament.” “He need not intend 
to produce the effect of the sacrament 
or to perform the rite of the Ohurch as a 
sacrament, or to do what the Oatholic and 
Roman Church does; it is enough that 
he should intend in some general way to 
do what the Church does, whatever his 
notion about the Church, the sacrament, 
its effect and object may be.” Unless 
the Church held this, she would not, as 
she certainly does, recognise the validity 
of many sacraments given by heretics, 
infidela, and even a rotestants 
sometimes urge that bishops have been 
secret infidels, Jews, &c., and that there- 
fore on Oatholic principles the orders and 
other sacraments given by them must 
have been invalid; but it is evident that 
they have utterly failed to grasp what 
the doctrine of intention, as held by any 
Catholic, is. 

But is it enough for validity if the 
minister merely perform the external rite 
in a serious manner, even if internally he 
withhold his intention —i. e. even if from 
malice or impiety he says to himself, “ I 
don’t mean to act as the minister of the 
Church, I don’t intend to baptise, con- 
secrate, or the like, but merely to deceive 
the people”? We follow the opinion of 
those who answer in the affirmative, and 
we give our reply in the words of Bossuet 
(“ Sententia N Meldensis, on the 
‘Cogitationes Privates of Leibnitz). “It 
is @ most common opinion among Cath- 
olics that the intention necessary for the 
validity of the sacraments consists in this 


iz. the will en the part of the minister 
seriously to e rites prescribed 
by the. Church, and to do nothing which 
is calculated to show 4 contrary intention, 
which intention he himself cannot make 
void by any secret intention whatsoever.” 
This clear explanation removes, as we 
believe, every difficulty. The people are 
in no possible danger of déception. The 
serious performance of the exterior rite 
is all that is required. The difficulty that 
there is no mention of the necessity of 
intention in Scripture or tradition 
the ground. e sacraments are to be 
given by men—by -men acting, in St. 

aul’s words, as the ministers of Christ 
and dispensers of the mysteries of God 
(1 Cor. iv. 1.). We only ask that they be 
given by conscious, human action. For 
example, in some Masses the words of 
consecration occur in the Gospel, while 
the bread and wine are on the altar. 
Will any one maintain that the consecra- 
tion takes place there and thenP Does 
any one suppose that the ancient Church 
thought so? Scarcely. Yet, if not, then 
the ancient Church admitted the whole 
doctrine of intention which every Catholic 
is bound to maintain. 

This opinion which we have been de- 
fending was propounded by Catharinus, 
a Dominican theologian present at the 
very session in which the doctrine of in- 
tention was defined. Some time after the 
definition the work of Catharinus was 
reprinted at Rome in 1552 by Baldus, 

rinter to the Apostolic Chamber. (5o 
ournely.) Cardinal Pallavicino, in hi 
“ History of the Council” ix. 6, allows 
that the Fathers of Trent did not suspect, 
much less condemn, the doctrine of 


Oatharinus.! The great Jesuits Salmeron 
and Becanus, and the celebrated Domini- 
can Contenson, used it. So in the 
last century did the learned Oratorian 


Juenin. It was defended in the Sorbonne 
in 1685 by Harlai, afterwards archbishop 
of Paris. We have seen how Bossuet 
Üs of it. It has 9 yi censured 
any competent authority, for a proposi 
tion 9 before Alexander MII. 
by the Roman Inquisition in 1690 
as Juenin shows, quite different. F. 
Ryder, in his recent book on “ Oat holie 
Controversy,” admits that the question is 
still quite open, though he himself holds 
the contrary opinion. It is quite true 


1 The doctrine condemned, as Pallavicino 
mile was that of 1 ( that a sacra- 
ment given in open mockery (con modo aper- 
tamente beffatore e giocoso) is valid. 
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that the majority of school theologians 
believe that secret withholding of the in- 
tention is enough to invalidate the sacra- 
ment. Our objection to this, the com- 
mon theory, is grounded, not so much 
on the difficulties which follow from it, as 
on the fact that its advocates can adduce 
no proof from Scripture or tradition 
(neither Billuart nor even Tournely gives 
a single argument from the Fathers’), 
while we fail to see the force of the 
argument from reason. Reason no doubt 
requires us to look on the valid adminis- 
tration of the sacraments as a human act 
distinguished by the outward circum- 
stances from possible combinations of the 
same words and acts which have no 
sacramental character. But this does not 
carry us beyond the opinion of Catharinus 
and others whom we follow. 

(8) The 1 8 or Suscipient of the 
Sacraments.—The sacraments are meant 
for the whole race of mankind; but in 
order that they may be received with 
profit by adults, certain dispositions are 
indispensable. To the sacraments of the 
dead —i. e. Baptism and Penance—the re- 
cipient must come at least with faith and 
hope, sorrow for sin, and purpose of 
amendment; the sacraments of the living 
i. e. the other five—must be received b 
those who are already in the grace an 
love of God, the living members of Christ. 
Otherwise the sacraments only add to the 
condemnation of those who receive them. 
As regards mere validity, the sacrament 
of the Eucharist is always the same, in 
whatever state it is received, because in 
any case it remains the true body and 
blood of our Saviour. In order that the 
other sacraments may be valid, some in- 
tention is necessary on the part of the 
recipient as well as of the minister. But 
whereas the latter must have an actual or 
virtual intention, it suffices for the validity 
of Baptism, Confirmation, Penance, and 
Extreme Unction if they are received with 
an habitual or interpretative intention of 
accepting the rite of the Church, This is 


1 Innocent III. is the earliest authority they 
quote. Their text from St. Paul certainly 
proves the necessity of intention, but only as 
Catharinus understood it. For a priest who 
behaves with exterior seriousness always acts 
as a minister of Christ. 

2 Accidentally, however, the sacraments of 
the living may restore a soul to the grace of 
God ; eg. if a person has attrition—i.e. sorrow 
for his mortal sins, which is supernatural, but 
Hr ac and a firm purpose of amendment, 

eving erroneously, but in good faith, that he 
is already justified. 
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lain from decisions of early councils. 
or example, the First Council of Orange 
in 442 (c. 12) ordains that Baptism or 
Penance may be given to a man who has 
fallen into phrensy. At the time, he has 
no intention of receiving the sacrament, 
but he is to receive it, so the council 
directs, if others give “ testimony to his 
t desire.” There is a special difficulty, 
owever, with regard to Penance, for 
many theologians, believing that sorrowful 
confession by word or other sensible sign 
is the matter of the sacrament, are obliged 
by their theory to hold that the actual 
presence of some such sign is always 
necessary for the validity of absolution. 
The Scotists who make absolution both 
the form and matter of Penance, are able 
to consider the mere desire of absolution 
in the 9870 enough, even if the penitent 
is unable to express it ever so indistinctly 
at the moment. Again, the mere purpose 
of living a Ohristian life involves the in- 
tention requisite for Baptism, Confirmation, 
and Extreme Unction. It is different with 
Matrimony and Holy Order, states of life 
the desire of which is no way implied in 
the general resolve to live like a Christian ; 
and it is usually said that a definite 
desire is also needed for Penance 17 
Billuart, “ De Sacr.” diss. vi. a. 1). 0 
have the same disputes here as in the 
previous section on the necessary object of 
the intention. The common opinion is 
that it must be an internal one of receivi 
the sacred rite; while Juenin thinks it 
likely that a man “who withheld his 
intention,” and did but mean to submit to 
the rite with external seriousness, would 
still receive it validly. The whole doc- 
trine of intention on the part of the re- 
cipient, interpret it as we will, is not 
without historical difficulties. IIistory 
furnishes several instances in early times 
of men ordained and supposed to be 
validly ordained, in spite of their struggles 
and resistance. Generally, it may be said 
that such persons did give a final, though 
reluctant, consent ; and Augustine speaks 
(“ Ad Donat.” Ep. 173) of those who were 
made bishops after being imprisoned and 
severely handled, “ until they consented 
to undertake a good work.” No such ex- 
lanation will fit the case of the hermit 
acedonius, concerning whom Theodoret 
(“ Hist. Relig.” cap. 13) relates that ho 
was ordained priest by the celebrated 
Flavian without tho least knowledge of 
what was going on, and was furious when 
he learnt what had occurred. The only 
answer, so far as we can seo, is to say 
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that Flavian was mistaken, and the ordi- 
nation good for nothing. It may be 
asked wherein does the validity of a 
sacrament consist if no inward 
accompanies the outward signP Wereply, 
first, that three sacraments confer charac- 
ter which is always 5 ore 5 no 
grace accompany it; and, next, that Bap- 
tism ceria, Confirmation, Order, Mar- 
riage, Extreme Unction probably, confer 
grace which revives when the recipient 
enters into due dispositions, even if his 
malice impeded the pas at the time 
they were received. me even suppose 
that this holds good of Penance and a 
few of the Eucharist. (Liguor. “Theol. 
Moral.” vi. Tract. i: cap. 1.) 

7) The Grace of the Sacraments is 
twofold. ‘They increase that sanctifying 
grace which is the supernatural life of the 
soul, and they bestow a sacramental grace 
i. e. one which is special and singular, 
and proper to each sacrament. A person, 
e.g., who receives Confirmation worthily 
obtains besides the character and the in- 
crease of sanctity a title to special assist- 
ance from God when he is tempted to 
forsake the faith, has occasion to confess 
it by word or deed, &c. The Thomist 
Opinion is that the sacraments cause 
grace physically, which means, not of 
course that sensible things have 5 in 
themselves to produce it, but that they 
become instruments in the almighty- hand 
of God. A brush is powerless to pon f 

icture, but it is the instrument of paint- 
ing in the artist’s hand. The Scotists 
look on the sacraments as merely moral 
causes of grace. When the outward 
igns are present and the other conditions 
fulfilled, en God directly and without 
any instrumentality of the sacraments 
infuses . Each opinion has found 
many advocates outside of the Thomist 
and Scotist schools. 

(It would be vain to attempt a list of 
writers on the sacraments, which would 
be in fact a list of nearly all Catholic 
theologians. But we would call icu- 
lar attention to the excellent work of the 
French Oratorian Juenin, “ Commen- 
tarius Historicus et Dogmaticus de Sacra- 
mentis” [Lyons, 1717]. We have also 
derived great assistance from a learned 
treatise of the Protestant Hahn,“ De 
Numero Sacramentorum Septenario ra- 
tiones historic [Breslau, 1859]. The 
references, as the writer of this article 
knows by painful experience, are fre- 
quently accurate, and the general 
statements require sifting, but the work 
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is one of learning and merit, and much 
may be learned from it. Chardon's 
Histoire des Sacrements ” [Paris, 1745], 
has no treatise on the sacraments in 
general. But we take this opportunity 
of expressing our great obligations to this 
admirable work. Gibbon—we pe from 
memory—eulogises ìt as containing all that 
can he known on the subject, and this 
praise is due. The author was one of 
the most learned men in the Benedictine 
Congregation of Vannes.) 

SACRE un. This cloistered 
order of nuns was founded at Paris in 
1800 by Fr. Varin (afterwards well known 
in the Society of Jesus) and Madame 
Barat. Their main object is the education 
of girls whose ts are in or 
wealthy circumstances. They have three 
or four houses in England and as many in 
Ireland, the chief being Roehampton in 
one country and Roscrea in the other. 

SACRED HRART. (See HRaxr.!] 

SACRISTY. [See Dracontcuy.] 

SAINTS, INTERCESSION AND 
IWVOCATION OF. The Council of 
Trent (sees. xxv. De Invoc. Sanct.) teaches 
that “ the saints reigning with Christ offer 
their prayers for men to God; that it is 
good and useful to call upon them with 
supplication, and, in order to obtain 
benefits from God through Jesus Christ, 
who alone is our Redeemer and Saviour, 
to have recourse to their prayers, help, 
and aid.” The prayer which we may 
address to the saints is of course wholl 
different from that which we offer to God 
or Christ. We pray God,” says the 
Roman Catechism (p. iv. ch. 6), “ Him- 
self to give good or free us from evil 
things; we ask the saints, because they 
enjoy God’s favour, to undertake our 
patro and obtain from God the things 
we n Hence we employ two forms 
of prayer, differing in the mode or 
address]; for to God we say properly, 
Have mercy on us, Hear us; to the 
saints, Pray for us.” Or, if we ask the 
Blessed Virgin or the saints to have pity 
on us, we only beseech them to think of 
our misery, and to help us “ by their favour 
with God and their intercession;” and 
“the greatest care must be taken dy all 
not to attribute what belongs to God to 
any other“ (“ Cat. Rom.” i.). Two points, 
then, are involved in the Catholic doctrine 
—the intercession of the saints and the 
utility of invoking them. 

(1) Intercession of the Sainta.— The 
whole of the New Testament enforces the 
principle that we are members of Christ, 
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and so bound to each other as members 
of the same body (see, e.g., 1 Cor. xii. 12 
geg.). God might, had it pleased Him, 
have made us solely and directly depen- 
rie on coe „but He has chosen to 
isplay his own power ivi eat 
efficacy to the e ef the 1 
5 v. 16). He taught us to go to 
im with the wants of others as well as 
with our own, and He has deepened 
charity and humility by making us de- 
pendent to some extent on the prayers of 
others. Everybody knows the store St. 
Paul set on the prayers of his fellow- 
Christians (Eph. vi. 18 19; 1 Tim. ii. 1). 
Prayer even for enemies was a duty en- 
joined by Christ Himself (Matt. v. 44). 
ow, it is hard to imagine a reason why 
souls which have gone to God should 
cease to exercise this kind of charity and 
to intercede for their brethren. The Old 
Testament plainly asserts the intercession 
of angels, as has been proved already (see 
MEDIATOR), and it seems at least to imply 
the intercession of de saints in 
Jeremias xv. 1; and undoubtedly the 
later Jews believed in the merits and in- 
tercession of the saints of Israel (Weber, 
“ Altsynagog. Theol.“ p. 814). e find 
an explicit statement of the doctrine just 
Where we should reasonably expect it. 
The Apocal was written later at least 
than the death of Nero (June 9, a.p. 68), 
and the writer is filled with the thought 
of his martyred brethren who had gone 
before him to God. He believes that they 
still sympathise with and intercede for 
those whom they had left behind. “I 
saw beneath the altar the souls of them 
that were slain because of the word of 
God and the witness which they had, and 
they cried with a loud voice, How long, O 
Lord, holy and true, dost thou not av 
our blood from them that dwell on the 
earth. And there was given to each of them 
a white robe, and they were told to rest a 
little, until their fellow-servants and their 
brethren be completed [in number,” or 
else, according tothe reading ovprAnpoow- 
ov, “complete the number] “who are to 
killed even as they” (vi. 9 seg.) So 
again, in v. 8 (cf. viii. 3), the elders 
before the heavenly altar are represented. 
as falling“ before the Lamb, having each 
a harp and golden vials full of perfumes, 
which are the prayers of the saints.” It 
matters nothing for our present purpose 
whether the “saints” mentioned were or 
were not still on earth. In either case 
their prayers are offered to God by the 
elders in heaven, so that the imagery 
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inplies that the saints before God offer up 
our prayers and so help us by their inter- 
cession. 

But if Scripture were silent, tradition 
witnesses to the doctrine so universally 
and so constantly as to remove all doubt 
of its Apostolic origin. The genuine 
“ Acts” of the early Martyrs abound in 
testimonies. Thus, the contemporaries 
of St. Ignatius, St. John’s disciple, tell 
us that some saw the martyr in vision 
after death “praying for us” (“ Act. 
Mart.” 7). The “Acts” of the Martyrs 
of Scilla (anno 202) speak of them as 
interceding after death before our Lord 

uinart, “ Act. Mart.” ed. Ratisb. p. 182). 

heodotus, before his death, says: 

heaven I will confidently pray for you, to 
God” (ib. p. sea Tryp 5 4 Resp built 
the Martyrium o o an icius, 
a commending their souls to the holy 
patronage of the blessed martyrs ” (ib. p. 
210). esh evidence comes from the 
early Fathers. Cyprian, writing to Cor- 
nelius (Ep. lx. 5), thus exhorts those who 
may be martyred first: Let our love 
before God endure; let not our prayer 
to the Father’s mercy cease for our 
brethren and sisters” (see also “De 
Habit. Virg.” 24). Origen (“In Cantic.” 
lib. 11 p. 75, ed. Bened.) roan it no 
“ unfitting” interpretation of a passage 
in the Cantieles if we take it D aaa 
that “all the saints who have departed 
this life care for the salvation of those 
who are in the world, and help them b 
their prayers and mediation lente 
with . It is useless to add passages 
from later Fathers. A long list of them 
will be found in Petavius. 

(2) Invocation of the Saints.— If it is 
the will of God that the saints should help 
us on the road to heaven by their prayers, 
we may be sure that He makes the com- 
munion between the Church militant and 
the Church triumphant perfect on both 
sides; that He enables us to speak to 
them in order that they may speak for 
us. Our Saviour tells us that the angels 
rejoice over repentant sinners (Luc. xv. 
7), and a passage already cited from the 
Apocalypse shows that the martyrs in 
heaven are aware of what happens on 
earth. The inscriptions in the Catacombs 
recently brought to light witness to the 
confidence with which the Church invoked 
the prayers of departed saints. We 
select a few instances from those given by 
De Rossi (in the “Triplice Omaggio” 
and “Collection of Epitaphs,” as quoted 
in Kraus, “Real-Encycl.” art. Gebet): 
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“ Ask for us in thy prayers, because we 
know thou art m Christ” (n. 15 
“ Beseech for thy sister” (n. 10); “ We 
commend to thee, O holy [Domina] 
Basilla Orescentius and Micena, our 
daughter” (n. 17). The great Fathers of 
the fourth century directly invoke and 
bid others invoke the saints. St. Gregory 
Nazianzen oes martyr, St. Cyprian, to 
look down from heaven upon him with 
kindly eye, and to direct his discourse and 
his life” (Orat. xxiv. ad in.). So he 
invokes his friend St. Basil (Orat. xliv. 
ad fin.). St. Gregory Nyssen, fearing the 
Scythian invasion, attributes past pre- 
servation to the martyr, and not only 
invokes him, but begs him in turn to in- 
voke greater saints, Peter, Paul, and 
John (Orat. in S. Theodor.). St. 
Ambrose (“De Vid.” cap. 9, n. 55) ex- 
oe pert any to n n (ooreen anan) 
eir angels an e martyrs, 
ially those wicks relics they possess. 
“ Let us not only on this feast day but 
on other days also keep near them; let 
us beg them to be our patrons,” are the 
words of St. Chrysostom on the martyrs 
Berenice and Prodoce. In his verses the 
early Christian poet Prudentius habitually 
invokes the saints; and St. Augustine 
(Serm. 324) tells a story to his people 
of a woman who to St. Stephen 


pre 
for her dead son,“ Holy martyr . .. give | D 


me back my son,” and was rewarded by 
the miracle she asked. It must be remem- 
bered that these passages are but samples 
out of many which might be adduced. 
They come to us from every part of the 
Christian world, and the devotion which 
they attest cannot have sprung up as if 
by magic at once and in every quarter. 
We may add that then, as now, Catholics 
were charged with idolatry because they 
venerated the saints. Such accusations 
were made by the heathen generally, and 
in particular by Julian the Apostate, by 
the Manicheans, Eunomians (extreme 
Arians), by Vigilantius, &c. (See Petavius, 
De Incarnat.” xiv. 14.) St. ak pore 
reply is well known—viz. that the sacri- 
fice of the Mass and supreme worship of 
every kind was offered, not to the mar- 
tyrs, but to God who“ crowned the mar- 
tyra” Ni e.g., “Contr. Faust.” lib. xx. 
cap. 21). 

The fact that the saints hear our 
prayers was held by the Fathers as 
certain; the way in which they do 80. is a 
matter of philosophical or theological 
speculation, about which neither they or 
we have any certainty, In some way, 


SALVE, REGINA 
unknown to us, God reveals to them the 


; | needs and prayers of their clients, and 


Petavius warns us against curious specula- 
tion on the matter. The very un i 

of the Fathers on this point throws into 
relief their unshaken confidence in the 
intercession of the saints and the advan- 
tage of invoking them. Augustine, 
Jerome, and others, suggest that some- 
times departed saints may actually be 
near those who are calling on them. 
Modern theologians havegenerally thought 
that the bl beholding God see in Him, 
as in a mirror, all which it concerns them 
to know of earthly things. Whatever 
theory we adopt, the knowl 

saints depends entirely on the gift of God. 
We should be idolators indeed were we 
to think of them as omnipresent or 
omniscient, 

An account has been given of the 
institution of the Feasts of the Saints in 
a previous article [ Fnas TS J. The devotion 
of the Church has turned chiefly to the 
saints who died afterChrist. The ancient 
liturgies do indeed commemorate the 
Patriarchs and prophets. Abel, Melchise- 
dec, and Abraham, are mentioned in the 
Roman Mass, and more than a score of 
Old Testament saints in the Roman 
Martyrology. Abel and Abraham are 
invoked by name in the Litany for the 
ing prescribed in the Roman Ritual. 
The list of feasts given by Manuel 
Comnenus mentions one feast of an O.T. 
saint, that of Elias; but the Church of 
Jerusalem had many such feasts, and at 
Constantinople churches were dedicated 
to Elias, Isaias, Job, Samuel, Moses, 
Zacharias, and Abraham. But the Macca- 
bees are the only O.T. saints to whom the 
Latin Ohurch has assigned a feast.' The 
reason, as Thomassin thinks, for the 
exception is, that the mode of their 
martyrdom so closely resembled that of the 
Christian martyrs, and that their date 
was so near to the Christian period. 
an chief authority followed has been 

etavius, “ De Incarnat.” lib. xiv., which 
treats the subject exhaustively, and for 
the last paragraph Thomassin’s “ Traité 
des Festes,” lib. I. ch. 9.) 

SALT. [See 5 

SALVE, REGINA. e antiphon 
said after Lauds and Oompline from i 
Sunday to Advent. Some, with Durandus, 
ascribe its composition to Peter of Com- 


l I.e. a feast kept by the whole Church; 
for the Carmelites keep the feast of St. Elias, 
and, e.g. at Venice, there are churches dedicated 
to Moses, Job, &c. 
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lla in the tenth century, but Cardinal 

na, with better reason, attributes it to 
Hermannus Contractus, a Benedictine 
monk of the eleventh century. St. 
ing to the Chronicle of 
t clause “ O clemens, 


tion of the “ Salve after sent suet and it 
is certain that the four antiphons of the 
Blessed Virgin now in use among us 
were said daily by the Franciscans after 
Compline as early as 1249. “ But even the 
‘Salve, Regina’ which was the earliest 
antiphon of the Blessed Virgin commonly 
recited in the Church, did not find a 
pec in the Breviary till it was put there 

y Cardinal Quignon, and was thence 
transferred to the Roman Breviary of 
Pius V.“ (Probst, Brevier und Brevier- 
gebet,” p. 184.) 

SANCTUARY. Tho part of the 
church round the high altar reserved for 
clergy. Euseb., (“ H. E” x. 5) 
of the altar in the church built b 
Oonstantine at Tyre as enclosed wit 
wooden rails. In ancient times, says 
Morinus (“ De Pen.” vi. c. 1, n. 10), both 
the Latin and Greek Churches were 
divided into two , the atrium or 
coutt for the laity and the sanctuary 
(called by the Greeks iepareiov, but most 
commonly Anya, from its raised position, 
also dywov trav dyiwy, ddvra, Daornpioy, 
dvdxropov) for bishop, priests and deacons. 
The porch, or vap6n€, is not mentioned till 
500 years after Christ. The Latin word 
sanctuarium occurs in the thirteenth 
capitulum of the Second Council of Braga, 
in 563, which forbids any lay person to 


enter the sanct for the reception of 
communion. (Le Brun, tom. iii, i. a. 
vii.) 


SANCTUS, THR, also known as the 
Tersanctus, as the angelic hymn among the 
Latins, as the triumphal hymn (émivixws 
Usvos) among the Greeks, forms the 
conclusion of the Preface in all the 
liturgies. It is com of the words, 
“Ho y; holy, holy, Lord God of Sabaoth,” 
from Is. vi. and a ent of Ps. exvii. 
26 (Heb. cxviii.), “ Blessed is he who 
cometh in the name of the Lord. Hosanna 
in the highest.” In the Roman rite, ex- 
cept in the Pontifical chapel and during 
exposition of the Blessed Sacrament, a 
small bell is here rung. But Benedict 
XIV. says he could not discover when 
this custom an. It is to be observed 
that the Missal here follows the old Latin 
version, which retained the word Sabaoth, 
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while the Vulgate has arercituum. This, 
no doubt, is the right translation, but 
scholars are not agreed as to the original 
reference. Ewald believes the reference 
is to the armies of angels (Ps. ciii. 21, 
cxlvili. 2; 1 Kings (3, Reg.], xxii. 19, “the 
camp of God”; Gen. xxii. 2.) Schrader 

, which is very unlikely, that the 
hosts of Israel are intended, while, pro- 
bably, the opinion of maby oe critics, 
Kuenen, Bandessin, Tiele, Delitzch, is the 
right one—viz. that the original reference 
was to the stars. These are constantly 
spoken of as the “host of heaven,” and 
in Is, xl. 26 as the host which God 
musters. The title never occurs in the 
Pentateuch, Josue, or Jud But it is 
constantly employed in the historical books 
from Samuel onwards, in Psalms, in the 
Tophan, but not in Osee, Ezechiel, or in 
Micheas, except iv. 1-4. 

SANDALS form part of the bishop's 
liturgical dreas. The fact is interesting, 
as one of many fs that Church vest- 
ments are derived from the dress of dail 
life, and had originally no connection wi 
the garb of Jewish priesta, who officiated 

Sandals are first mentioned as part of 
the liturgical dress by Amalarius of Metz 

“De Eccl. Offic.” i. 25 and 26). He 
istinguishes between the sandals of the 
bishop, which were fastened with thongs, 
because he had to travel, and those of 
priests. The deacon’s sandals were the 
same as those of the bishop whom he had 
to accompany; those of the subdeacons 
were again distinct. Rabanus Maurus is 
the next to mention sandals (“ De Cleric. 
Institut.” i. 22); he sees a reference to 
them in Marc. vi. 9, Ephes. vi. 16, and, 
as they covered the under but not the 
upper part of the foot, he sees here a 

mbol of the teacher’s duty of revealing 
the Gospel to the faithful and concealing 
it from infidels, Pseudo-Aleuin in the 
tenth century (“De Div. Offic.” 39) 
copies the authors just named. On the 
other hand, H of St. Victor (“ De 
Sacram.” ii. iv. 14), Innocent III. (“ De 
Altaris Myster.“ i. 10, 84, 48), Honorius 
of Autun (“Gemma Anime,” i. 210), 
show that in their time the sandals of 
bishops only, not of priests, belonged to 
the liturgical dress, as is the case still. 
Innocent mentions the stockings of bishops 
(caligæ,! also tibialia), which since the 
twelfth century have been of silk. (Hefele, 
“ Beiträge,” vol. ii. p. 219 seq.) 

SARUM usu. [See Lirvnaies.] 
1 So Hefele understands the term. 
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SATAN, [See DEvIL.] 

SATURDAY, [See ABSTINENCE and 
LITTLE OFFICE OF THE BLEsseD VrRGIN.] 
SCAPULAR (from scapula, shoul- 
ders). A dress which covers the shoul- 
ders, It is mentioned in the rule of St. 
Benedict as worn by monks over their 
other dress when they were at work, and 
it now forms a regular of the re- 
ligious dress in the old orders. But it is 
best known among Catholics as the name 
of two little pieces of cloth worn out of 
devotion over the shoulders, under tho 

ordinary garb, and connected by strings. 
It was through the Carmelites that 
this devotion began, and the following is 
the story told of its origin: The Blessed 
Virgin appeared at Cambridge to Simon 
Stock, general of the Carmelite order, 
when it was in great trouble. Sho gave 
him a scapular which she bore in her 
hand, in order that by it “the holy [Car- 
melite] order might be known and pro- 
tected from the evils which assailed it,” 
and added, “ this will be the privilege for 
ou and for all Carmelites; no one dying 
in this scapular will suffer eternal burn- 
ing.” Another marvel is related by John 
. in the famous Sabbatine bull. The 
Blessed Virgin, he says, ap to him, 
and, speaking of the Carmelites and those 
associated to them by wearing the scapu- 
lar, promised that, if any of them went 
to Purgatory, she herself would descend 
and free them on the Saturday following 
their death. “This holy indulgence,” 
says the Pope, “I accept, corroborate, 
and confirm, as Jesus rist for the 
merits of the Eon Virgin Mary 
granted it in heaven.” To gain this 
privilege it is necessary to observe fidelity 
in marriage or chastity in the single 
state. Those who read must recite the 
Office of the Blessed Virgin, unless already 
bound to the Divine Office; those who 
cannot, must abstain from flesh meat on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, unless Christ- 
mas falls on one of these days. So the 


Sabbatine bull, as given in the Carmelite | i 


“ Bullarium.” 

Two statements, fhen, have to be 
examined. Is there any proof that the 
Blessed Virgin appeared to St. Simon 
Stock and made the promise related 
above? Is the Sabbatine bull genuine, 
and the story it tells true? 

We take the latter question first be- 
cause it may be despatched very quickly., 
Launoy, in a dissertation of wonderful 
learning, to be found in the second 
volume of his collected works (the edition 
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we have used is dated 1731,“ Colonis 
Allobro ), proves by a superabun- 
dance of reasons that the bull of John 
XXII. is a clumsy forgery, and that of 
Alexander V. another forgery made to 
cover the former. The autograph has 
never been found, nor has it any place in 
the Roman “ Bullarium.” Its authenticity 
is unhesitatingly denied by the great 
Bollandist Papebroch in his reply to the 
attacks made upon him by the Carmelites 
and by Benedict XIV. (“ De Fest.” IExiv. 
Ixxvii.). The latter says it is as hard, 
perhaps harder, to believe in this bull 
than in the story of the chapel built on 
Mount Carmel in honour of the Blessed 
Virgin during her life. He says he could 
give more reasons against it than he cares 
to produce, and ments drawn from 
things [in the bull] which want all ap- 
pearance of truth.” He alludes, we sup- 
pose, to the style of the bull, which, as 

unoy points out, betrays in many ways 
the hand of the impostor. 

As to the fact of the apparition to 
Simon Stock, it is accepted by Benedict 
XIV., Papebroch, and Alban Butler on the 
faith of a “ Life” of the saint by Swayn- 
ton, who was his secretary and wrote the 
story of the apparition at his dictation. 
A fragment of this “ Life” was produced 
from their archives at Bordeaux and 
5 8 by one of the Carmelites—viz. 

heronensis. We may observe that the 
Carmelites refused a sight of this“ Life ” to 
Papebroch. (See Bollandist “ Acta SS. 
Mali, tom. iii.) Next, to understand 
the force of Launoy’s arguments for re- 
garding this passage in the “ Life ” if it be 
authentic, as an interpolation, we must 
remember that the miracle is represented 
as gaining immediate notoriety. These 
are Swaynton’s or pseudo-Swaynton’s 
words: “The story running through 
England and beyond it, many cities 
offered us places in which to live, and 
ay nobles begged to be affiliated to 
this holy 1 that ay might an 5 
its graces, desiring to die in this holy 
habit.” If so, the silence of Carmelite 
authors for more than a century after is 
remarkable. Simon Stock died in 1250. 
Ribotus, provincial in Catalonia (about 
1840), in his ten books “On the Institution 
and Remarkable Deeds of the Carmelites,” 
ignores it. So does Chimelensis in two 
books specially designed to glorify the 
order (“ Speculum Historiale and Spe- 
culum Ordinis Carmeli”), and so do 
three other authors of similar books 
quoted by Launoy. Strangest of all, 
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lishman 
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habit a sacramental, and speaks u- 
larly of the Carmelite habit and the form 
could have 


which it is given. Nothing 
been more to the point than Swaynton’s 
story, but he never alludes to it. The 
vision is mentioned, apparently for the 
first time, so far as is known for certain, 
by Grossus, a Carmelite of Toulouse, in 
his“ Viridarium” (1889), then by Paleoni- 


dorus (“ Antiq. Ord. vi. 8, apud 
Launoy), pi ished in 1495. It is 
right to add, however, that the Carmel- 


ites claimed the support of an anonymous 
MS. in the Vatican said to have been 
written early in the fourteenth century. 

Many of the later Popes have ted 
numerous indulgences to the Gonfra- 
ternities of the Scapular, and no Catholic, 
Launoy as little as anyone, doubts the 
utility and piety of the institution. “The 
Sc , says Bossuet, is no useless 
badge. Lou wear it as a visible token 
thut you own yourselves Mary's children, 
and she will be your mother indeed if you 
live in our Lord Jesus Christ“ (“ Sermon 

ur le Jour du Scapulaire,” vol. xi. p. 869, 
in the last edition of Bossuet). Benedict 
XIV. speaks in a similar tone, but he 
admits that too many abuse these symbols 
aes badges by a misplaced confidence in 
them. 

There are four other scapulars used in 
the Church: that of the Trinity, of white 
linen with a red cross, given by the 
Trinitarians or priests delegated by them ; 
the Servite scapular of the Seven Dolours, 
which is of black woollen stuff; that of 
the Immaculate Conception, of light blue 
woollen cloth, propagated by Ursula 
Benincasa in the sixteenth century, and 
given by the Theatines, who governed the 
eongregation to which this nun belonged ; 
the red scapular of the Passion, originated 
by a Sister of Charity at Paris, who is 
said to have received a revelation on the 
matter in 1846, and given by the Vincen- 
tian Fathers. All these Confraternities 
are designed to promote prayer and other 
good works in their members. 

(This article has been compiled from 
Benedict XIV. “De Festis”; the Bol- 
landists, Maii, tom. iii.; Launoy, Dis- 
sertat.” tom. ii. Swaynton’s “Life” does 
not seem to have been published entire. At 
least, we have searched in vain for a copy 
at the British Museum. There is nothing 
in Alban Butler which had not been 
already stated by the authors quoted. 
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The brief notice on the other scapulars is 
from a little book of Labis, “ Notices et 
Instructions sur les Scapulaires,” &c. It 
is merely practical, and has no historical 
worth.) 

SCHISM (cyicua). A tear or rent 
(Matt. ix. 16; Marc. ii. 21); a division of 
opinion (John vii. 43; ix. 16; x. 19); 
party apon in the Christian Ohurch (1 
Yor. i. 10; xi. 18; xii. 25); and then, in 
Fathers and theologians, a technical word 
to denote formal separation from the 
unity of the Church. Schismatics,” says 
St. Thomas (“2 2nde,” II. qu. xxxix., 
a. 1), “in the strict sense, are those who 
of their own will and intention sever 
themselves from the unity of the Church.” 
This unity of the Church, he continues, 
consists in the connection of its members 
with each other, and of all the members 
with the head. Now, this head is 
Christ, whose representative in the Church 
is the Supreme Pontiff. And therefore 
the name of ‘ schismatics’ is given to those 
who refuse to be under the Supreme 
Pontiff and to communicate with the 
members of the Church subject to him.” 
Further, he thus explains the difference 
between heresy and schism. Heresy is 
opposed to faith, schism to charity; so 

at, although all heretics are schismatics, 
because loss of faith involves separation 
from the Church, all schismatics are not 
heretics, since a man may, from anger, 
piee, ambition, or the like, sever himself 
rom the communion of the Church and 
yet believe all that which the Church 
proposes for our belief. Still, a state of pure 
schism—+t.e. of schism without heresy— 
cannot continue long—at least, in the 
case of a large number of men. The 
words of St. Jerome (on Titus, cap. 
3), quoted by St. Thomas, are to the 

int: “Schism, at the beginning, may 

understood as something different from 
heresy, but there is no schism which does 
not invent some heresy for itself, in order 
to justify its secession.” History abun- 
dantly confirms this observation. Bodies 
which at first separate from the Church 
merely because they think their personal 
rights have been infringed are sure, in 
the end, to deny the Church’s unity and 
to lose the spirit of faith. And so St. 
Thomas remarks that, as loss of charity 
is the way to loss of faith, so schism is 
the road to heresy. 

Schismatics do not, of course, lose the 

wer of order; their priests can say 
ss, their bishops confirm and ordain. 
But they lose jurisdiction, so that 
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“ they cannot either absolve, 5 
cate, or grant in p ov-the. li 
and if they attempt ty thing of tho kind 
the act is mall” (loc. cit. a. 8). Whether 
pure schismatics do or do not cease 
thereby to be members of the Olturch is 
a question controverted in the Schools. 
Many theologians consider that all who 
retain integri 
the Church. tall agree that they are 
not united to the Church by. charity 
that, if members, they are dead members 
—s0 that the question is of no great 
moment. 

SCHOLASTrcus§ (Fr. écoldtre). 
An ecclesiastic attached to, but generally 
not a member of, a cathedral or collegiate 
chapter, to whom the administration of 
its schools was entrusted. The scholas- 
ticus is also called, in charters of the 
eleventh century, capischolus, c scho- 
laris, and magister scholarum. The office 
seems to have arisen along with the 
schools which the Capitularies of Oharle- 
magne order with such earnestness and 
reiteration to be erected in all the Frankish 
dioceses. Those who held it often com- 
bined teaching with the superintendence 
of teachers; this was the case with St. 
Bruno, the founder of the Carthusians, 
1 in 1056 Scholasticus in the 

urch of Rheims. The Council of 
Trent ordered that the Scholastici of a 
diocese and others who were bound to 
lecture or teach should, if competent, 
themselves give instruction in the semin- 
aries of which the Council decreed the 
erection in all dioceses; and that in 


life. W is 5 Pub cies acts on 

aren ependently of State instiga- 
ont it filled. the school of Flavius at 
Venusia with “ big boys, the sons of big 
centurions,”* and took Horace to that 
superior establishment at Rome which 
received the sons of “ knights and sena- 
tors.” To these voluntary schools, which 
doubtless existed in every part of the 
Roman empire, and were closely connected 


1 Sess. xxiii, c. 18, De Ref. 
2 Hor. Sat. i. 6, 78. 


of faith are members of |S 
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with the movement of Pagan society, it 
does not appear that Christian parents in 
The earliest Christian school of which we- 
have a distinct acoοB,jj that of Panteenus 
at Alexandria (A. 180. one. for 
religious and catechetical i n 


peror V ian, 
who establi a group of “ imperial 
schools at all the great provincial towns; 
Besancon, Arles, Cologne, Rheims, 
Treves are particularly mentioned. In 
these schools rhetoric, logic, and Latin 
and Greek literature were well t, 
and many a Christian apologist owed to 
them the mental culture which he em- 
ployed after his conversion in the service 
of Ohrist. When the empire had become 
Christian, these schools still retained the 
old methods and subjects of instruction, 
and even, to a great extent, the old spirit. 
St. Jerome, who had himself been edu- 
cated in one of them, was alive to the 
ilous nature of this influence, and 
interdicted the reading of the 
ci aaa to all those 1 wii 1 
Who were in training for the religious 
Every bishop's residence was from the 
first more or less definitely a school, in 
which clerics were trained for the eccle- 
siastical life. Similarly, after the com- 
mencement of the monastic life under St. 
Antony and St. Hilarion, the monastery, 
besides subserving the ends of self-disci- 
pline and continual intercession, became 
a school for training monks. This was 
ially seen in the monasteries in Gaul 
which followed the rule of the abbot 
Oassian of Marseilles, Early in the fifth 
century the invasions of the barbarians 
began ; for four centuries Western Europe 
weltered in chaos, and the institutions of 
civilised life perished. In the cities of 
Gaul, as the Pranks pressed southwards, 
the old municipal schools—the schools of 
the Rhetoricians and the Grammarians— 
dwindled and were dispereed. Lay life 
became barbarous; and the arts of bar- 
barism—which are chiefly fighting, de- 
struction, and coarse indulgen o not 
stand in need of schools. But in the 
wreck the episcopal and monastic schools 
survived, and, h the degradation 
of lay life, became ever more attractive. 
In the island of Lerins, the abbot Honor- 
atus, about 400, founded a celebrated 
1 Eus. Hist. Eccl. 


? J. B. Mullinger, The Schools of Chartes 
the Great (1877), p. 12. ü 
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monastery, the school of which was 
known as the Studium Insulanum. 
land, soon after its conversion by St. 
Patrick, was dotted over with monastic 
schools, in which such learning as was 
then accessible was prosecuted: with re- 
markable success. : 

The suppression of the schools of 
Athens by order of Justinian ee) 
sounded knell of the educational in- 
stitutes of antiquity. These schools were, 
in fact, a university, althongh that name 
was of later introduction. They had 
never been able to shake off the Pagan 
modes of thought which gave birth to 
them, and now the advancing tide of 
Ohristian ideas engulfed them, without 
being able for a fans gme to supply their 
place. A few mo after the suppres- 
sion St. Benedict founded the abbey of 
Monte Cassino, and the schools for the 
erection of which his rule ides were 
soon spread over Western Europe. These 

y produced a race of teachers and 
students whose higher and wider views 
suggested the resuscitation of academic 
life. It is sufficient to mention the names 
of Iona, Lindisfarne, Canterbury, York, 
Fulda, Rheims, Corbie, Fleury, and 
Seville—not as being all of Benedictine 
origin, but as among the best schools to 
be found in the troubled period from 
the fifth to the tenth century. 

The great organising mind of Charle- 
magne endeavoured to make use of edu- 
cation, as of all other forces within his 
reach, for restoring civilisation in the 
West. He invited Alcuin, the Scholasticus 
of York, as the best known teacher in 
Europe, to his Court at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and gave into his charge the school. 
Conscientious and painstaking, Alcuin 
Was yet essentially borné; there is some- 
thing cramped and unsatisfactory in his 
way of handling all the subjects of his 
narrow curriculum. The of universi- 
ties wo not yet. CA Ompa and his 
son r him, were ually urging 
the bishops to 1 schools. 
Rabanus Maurus, a pupil of Alcuin, 
made the school of Fulda illustrious; that 
of Corbie, in the same age, produced 
Paschasius Radbert. The trivium and 
quadrivium—the invention of which is 
ascribed by some to Martianus Capella, a 
Carthaginian professor of rhetoric, by 
others to St. Augustine—supplied the 
cadre of the most advanced instruction 
for several centuries. Between 850 and 
1000, the inroads of the Normans and 
Danes again made havoc of all that had 


Ire- | to promote education. 
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been hitherto done in France and England 
The Normans, 
however, when once solidly converted, 
beeame the most active propagators of all 
civilising ideas that the world has ever 
seen. The Norman school of Bec, founded 
in the eleventh century by the Abbot 
Herluin, numbered among its teachers 
Lanfranc and St. Anselm. In schools 
of this class, where knowledge was sought 
at first hand and philosophy disdained 
conventional methods, university ideals 
to emerge. In the twelfth century, 
at Paris, commences the history of modern 
universities, NIvERSITY.| After the 
establishment of these focs of superior 
teaching, the secondary school became, in 
theory, on the one hand a stage of pre- 
paration for the university, on the other 
1 of final training for those who 
to begin work early. But for a long 
time the first of these two aspects of a 
secondary school overpowered the other. 
William of Wykeham, bishop of Win- 
chester, founded there, in 1878, the school 
which still exists, expressly in order to 
feed the college (New College) which he 
was establishing at Oxford. The Win- 
chester foundation was for a warden and 
ten fellows, three chaplains and three 
clerks in orders, an informator or head 
master, a tartus or second master, 
seventy scholars who were to be “ poor 
and in need of help,” and sixteen choris- 
ters. Imitating this example, Henry VI. 
founded the 5 a ae in re as a 
nursery to King's Oollege, Cambri 
The later public koalo of ae er i 
ire Rugb 5 
en founded, spe n „ u 
the model of these fae. put without ‘dis 
same close connection with the uni- 
versities. 

Towards the end of the seventeenth 
century, the necessity of separating 
primary or elementary instruction from 
secondary began to make iteelf felt. The 

ter complexity and variety of em- 
ployments, and the increased application 
of science to all the useful arta, made it 
desirable, if not indispensable, that the 
labouring class also should at least be in- 
structed in letters and in the art of calcu- 
lation. Primary instruction on a large 
scale was first tried (1684) by the Ven. 
De la Salle, the founder of the Christian 
Brothers. [See that article.] The new 

e had its two aspects—that by which 
it was a stage of preparation for the 
secondary school, and that by which it 

1 The Public Schools, 1867. 
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gave a final training. Up to very recent 
times the former aspect was little re- 
garded; but, at present, the advantage of 
making free and easy communications by 
which the best scholars can pass from the 
primary to the secondary, and from that 
to the superior grade of instruction, is 
9 received by educationists. 

glish schools before the Refor- 
mation had a Catholic character. That 
being withdrawn from them by the 
change of religion, and the laws prohibit- 
ing the erection of new schools under 
Catholic teachers, those who adhered to 
the old faith were put to great straits for 
several generations in order to get their 
children educated under any tolerable 
conditions. A single sample of Protes- 
tant legislation will show what difficulties 
had to be faced. By the 11 and 12 Will. 
III. c. iv. “if any Papist, or person 
making profession of the Popich igion, 
shall keep school, or take upon himself 
the education or government or Lauren 
of youth, he shall be adjudged to perpet 
imprisonment in such place within this 
kingdom as the King by advice of his 
Privy Council shall appoint.”! Unless 
foreign education were sought, obscure 
private schools, such as those of which 
we obtain a glimpse in the accounts of the 
early life of Pope, were the only available 
resort. The first school of a higher class 
was that established at Sedgley Park (it 
had poron existed in a humble way 
at Newcastle-under-Lyne) by Bishop 
Challoner in 1763. shaw, which, as 
Crook Hall, was founded in 1794; Stony- 
hurst, dating from the same year; St. 
Edmund’s, founded in 1795; Porn de 
in 1798; Oscott, in 1808; and Edgbas- 
ton, in 1858—with Ampleforth, Beau- 
mont, and Woburn Park—are our prin- 
cipal Catholic secondary schools at pre- 
sent. 

The monitorial system of Bell and 
Lancaster, by means of which it was con- 
sidered that Poman instruction could be 
much extended at little expense by setti 
the elder children as monitors to tea 
the rudiments to the younger, was brought 
out in 1797. The prim schools of 
Prussia, organised under Hardenberg with 
great skill and thoroughness, drew general 
attention; and in 1833 the first public 
grant, 20,000/.,in aid of the elementary 
education of the people, was voted by 
Parliament, and its administration con- 
fided to a Committee of the Privy Coun- 


1 Hook’s Church Dictionary, “ Schools.” 
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cil. The system of aiding local efforts 
thus introduced has received an enormous 


development and undergone numerous 
changes of detail, but in its substantial 
features it remains unaltered to the present 
day. In the lican communion, the 
organ through which State help was dis- 

nsed was the “ National Society for the 

ucation of the Poor in the Principles 
of the Established Church,” founded in 
1812. The corresponding organ for the 
Dissenters was the “ British and Foreign 
School Society.” For Catholics was es- 
tablished, in 1847, the “Oatholic Poor 
School Committee,” which, by maintain- 
ing efficient training-schools for masters 
and mistresses, enables Oatholic 8 
to obtain E a share of m Parlia- 
men ant for elemen ucation. 

In Ieland the penal lari rendered the 
erection of Catholic schools impossible 
until about a hundred years ago, when 
the ill-success of the war against the 
American colonists compelled certain re- 
laxations. A secondary school for ony 
boarders was founded at Burrell’s 3 
Kilkenny, in 1788, under Drs. Lanigan 
and Dunne.! It throve exceedingly, and 
was transformed in 1836 into St. Kieran’s 
College, under which name it still exists. 
Of more recent foundation are Carlow and 
Thurles Colleges, and the Jesuit Colleges 
of Clo es and These in- 
stitutions, though without State aid or 
inspection, are already more flourishing 
than the Royal and Charter Schools— 
founded in the bad times in order to pre- 
serve and extend Protestant ascendency 
—could ever boast of being. 

The National Board of Education—in 
the schools of which a combined literary 
instruction was to be given to children of 
all creeds during certain hours in the day, 
while separate religious teaching might 
be given to those whose desired 
it before or after those hours, and also on 
one particular day of the week—was 
organised through the exertions of Mr. 
Stanley, Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(afterwards Earl of Derby), in 1831. The 
bishops accepted this ment, not as 
the best, but as the best obtainable, 
measure; and under it, notwithstanding 
the difficulties caused by extreme poverty, 
elementary school training has penetrated 
into every corner of Ireland. 

An Act for the enforcement of genera! 
education, and authorising the formation 


1 Trans. of the Ossory Archaological So- 
ciety, 1882, vol. ii. part 2. 
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of School Boards, and the levying of 
rates, in all places where voluntary effort 
should appear to be insufficient for the need, 
was brought in by Mr. Forster in 1870, 
and became law. Great efforts have been 
made by the Catholic body in England, 
and hitherto with a large measure of 
success, to provide schools under certifi- 
cated teachers (and therefore qualified to 
participate in the educational grant) suffi- 
cient for the reception of all the Catholic 
children in the country. Whether these 
efforts will prevail, or the Board schools, 
from which definite religious teaching is 
excluded, will more and more bring the 
element instruction of the people 
under their control, is a question still un- 
certain. We only know that society ia 
not likely to go back, and that the neces- 
sity of an adequate preparation of all 
classes for the work of life will become 
increasingly manifest. At the same time, 
as was stated in the article on EDUCATION, 
the Divine and irrefragable right of the 
Church to share in the control of all 
schools in which her children are taught, 
together with the corresponding right 
and duty of parents, can never be sur- 
rendered by Catholics. For the farther 
afield the mind goes in the study of the 
natural laws and conditions which regu- 
late human life, the greater the need for 
the retention of a firm centre to which it 
may always come back, and find its true 
wealth and the foundation of its lasting 
hope in the knowledge and service of 
God. 

SCIENTIA MEDIA. [See GRACE, 
and PREDESTINATION. | 

SCOTCH COLLEGE. In the time 
of Henry VIII. the Scotch an 
ancient church and hostel at Rome. 
Mary Stuart, soon after she assumed the 
government of Scotland, put the institu- 
tion on a sound footing; but in conse- 
quence of her long imprisonment in 
Ingland it was abandoned. Clement 
VIIL, by the bull “ In Supremo,” founded 
in 1600 acollege for training natives of 
Scotland to the sacred ministry near the 
Church of St. Mary of Constantinople; 
whence, in 1604, he removed it to a site 
opposite the Palazzo Barberini, granting 
to it at the same time the neighbouring 
Church of St. Andrew. In 1616 the 
college was made over by Paul V. to the 
Jesuits, who had the management of it 
down to their suppression in 1773. It 
was revived in 1820 by Pius VII., and 
placed under the charge of a Scotch 
secular priest as rector, The college is 
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under the Propaganda. The students, 
like those of the Irish College, pursued 
their university course in the ollegio 
Romano, before the iniquitous confisca- 
tion of that establishment by the Italian 
Government. 

scorrsm. Scholastic philosophy, 
as has been shown in other articles, was 
the paa opk of Aristotle interpreted, 
developed, and reconciled with the Ohris- 
tian faith. In the latter part of the middle 
ages, scholastic theology, accepting the 
data of Catholic faith, occupied itself in 
arranging, defending, and drawing deduc- 
tions from them on the principles of the 
scholastic philosophy. Of this scholastic 
philosophy and theology, there were two 
great schools, of which the Thomist found 
its home in the Dominican, the Scotist in 
the Franciscan, order. The Nominalist 
school found adherents in both of these 
orders and in the Church generally, but 
never exercised an influence like that of 
the older systems, and really marks the 
decay of Scholasticism as a whole.“ 

Very little is known about the life of 
Scotus. His full name, Joannes Duns 
Scotus, has been variously interpreted. 
Some (eg. Camden, Leland, Wharton, 
&c.) suppose that he was horn at Dun- 
stane, in Northumberland. Scotch writers 
(Camerarius, Dempster, McKenzie) have 
claimed him as their countryman, and 
argued that Duns” means Dunse, a 
little town to the north-west of Berwick. 
Wadding, the Franciscan annalist, makes 
him an Irishman, born in the county of 
Down and province of Ulster. He con- 
tends that he cannot have been an English- 
man, since his epitaph runs, “Scotia me 
genuit, Anglia suscepit;” not a Scotch- 
man, since Bonaventure, in a list of 
the Franciscan provinces, mentions that of 
“ Scotia, or Ireland.” The date of his birth 
is given by some as 1265, by others as 
1274. When he made his noviciate is 
quite uncertain. Of the names of his 
teachers one only has been handed down 
—that of William Varo, or Ware, whom 
he succeeded in the chair of theology at 
Oxford. He went to Paris in 1304; to 
Cologne in 1308, where he died suddenly 
the same year and was buried in the 
Franciscan church, His works consist of 
commentaries on the logical works of 
Aristotle and the“ oge” of Por- 
phyry, a commentary on Aristotle’s “De 
Anima,” two commentaries on Aristotle's 
“ Metaphysics,” besides a shorter work, 

1 We refer to Nominalism in its later form, 
as represented by Occam and his followers. 
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“ Conclusiones ex xii Libris Metaphys. 
Aristot.” “Grammatica Speculativa, 
“Tractatus de rerum Principio” and “De 
Primo Principio,” “ Theoremata,” Col- 
lationes,” “Queestiones Miscellanem, 
‘¢ Queestiones Quodlibetales,” and an un- 
finished Tractatus de Cognitione Dei.” 
All these books, except the Oollationes ” 
and “Quodlibetica,’ were written at 
Oxford. There, too, he wrote his Opus 
Oxoniense,” a commentary on the “Four 
Books of the Sentences,” which contains 
his whole philosophical and theological 
teaching in a collected form. The“ Re- 
rtata Parisiensia” is an abridgement 
y Scotus himself of the “Opus Oxoni- 
ense.” At the end of book ili. dist. 18, 
Scotus was called to Cologne, and left the 
work incomplete. The Quodlibetica” 
consists of twenty-one questions on which 
Scotus disputed in public when he took 
the degree of doctor at Paris. In general 
chapters of the order, and, as Wadding 
thinks, soon after his death, decrees were 
assed requiring the Scotist doctrine to 
taught in all the Franciscan schools. 
His works were collected by the Irish 
Franciscan Wadding in twelve folio 
volumes (Lyons, 1639). Commentators 
on Scotus appear in the latter half of the 
fifteenth ceutury.! Such were the Irish- 
man Mauritius a Portu (d. 1518), profes- 
sor at Padua, afterwards archbishop of 
Tuam; Francis Lychetus of Brescia (d. 
1520), minister-general of the order; 
Joannes Poncius (d. 1550), an Irishman 
and professor at Rome; Hugo Cavellus, 
professor at Rome and Louvain, minister- 

general of the order, finally archbisho 
and primate in Ireland; tonius Hi- 
usous, also an Irishman. Among Scotist 
theologians the best known are Albergoni 
(“ Resolutio Doctrine Scotistics,” Lyons, 
1648); Baro on the Scotist philosophy 
(Cologne, 1668); Frassen (“Scotus Aca- 
emicus,” Paris, 1680) ; Hieron. de Monte 
Fortino, who arranged, in a very conve- 
nient manner, the teaching of Scotus in a 
“Summa which corresponds question 
for question to that of St. Thomas 
(“ Summa ex Scoti operibus concinnata 
juxta Ordinem et Dispositionem Summæ 
8. Thom. Aq.” Rome, 1728, 5 vols. fol.). 
In the middle of the last century Ferrari 
undertook the defence of Scotist against 
1 But long before this Scotus had distin- 


guished disciples—e.g. Antonius Andres, the 
‘Doctor Dulcificus” (d.cire. 1820); Franciscus 


de Mayronis, the Magister Abstractionum, or 
“ Doctor Illuniinstus d. circ. 1825); Walter 


Burleigh, Doctor Planus et Perspicuus” 
(1275—cire, 1887), (Ueberweg, p. 457.) 


well as to 
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modern philosophy (“Philosophia Peri- 
patetica adv. veteres et recentiores præ- 
sertim firmioribus propugnata rationibus 
Joannis Duns Scoti,” Verice, 1746).* 

Scotists no less than Thomists were, 
in the strictest sense of the won, 
Scholastics. The one as well as the other 
accepted the whole tradition of the 
Church as it was collected by Peter Lom- 
1 85 Bis 1 A less than to St. 5 

e “Pope is the supreme guardian an 
divinely-instituted exponent of the de- 
it of faith left to the Church, the 
ighest guide and ruler of the Christian 
commonwealth, the supreme representa- 
tive of the Church’s judicial power” 
(Werner, p. 497). to Scotus as 
t. Thomas Aristotle is the re- 
presentative of human reason, the decisive 
authority in philosophical discussion.“ 
Hence, the differences between the two 
schools, numerous as they are, move 
between very narrow limits. Far wider, 
far more interesting and important, ques- 
tions aroee in the conflict on the power of 
the Pope begun at Constance and Basle 
and prolo in the learned French 
church, on a multitude of questions after 
the rise of scholarship and historical criti- 
cism, in the war between the old and the 
new 1 Probably just because 
the limits of Pn were 80 narrow, it 
came to pass that Thomists and Scotists 
eee on so many points which have 
little interest for us. So numerous are 
they, that we can but make a selection 
from them here. 

(1) Both Thomists and Scotists were 
Realists, but the Realism of the latter was 
more pronounced. To St. Thomas no 
universal exists as such. The essence is 
only actually found in the individual ; it 
is by a process of the intellect—viz. ab- 
etraction—that we separate humanity in 

neral from humanity as it manifests 
itself in this particular man and reach 
the idea of humanity in general. “ Univer- 
sale, dum intelligitur: singulare, dum 
sentitur.” At the same time, St. Thomas, 
unlike the Nominalists, held that the 
universal has a “ foundation in reality,” 
because the species exists with identical 
qualities in a number of individuals. It 
has precisely the same character, though 


1 There is also a handy work (not, however, 
Scotist) by Joannes de Rada, Controversia 
inter Thomam et Scotum, Venice, 1599. 

2 Still, Scotus adopted many Platonie and 
Neoplatonic conceptions, with which he became 
pea ＋ 05 ae ron’s Ae Phi. Engt. 

ountatn o 176 ober Weg 
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it is not numerically one. But this nu- 
merical unity was just what the Scotists 
maintained. To them the nature in all 
individuals of the same species was nu- 
merically one. The obvious difficulties 
of this theory led later Scotists to modify 
it till it was scarcely distinguishable from 
Thomism, or else to take refuge in unin- 
telligible subtleties utgen, “ Philos, 
der Vorzeit, p. 278 seg.). (2) The 
Thomists made matter the principle of 
individuation, so that, e.g., in spiritual 
beings like the angels there could only be 
one individual in each cies. The 
Scotists believed that in individuals there 
was an bcceitas, something which 
made them individual apart from matter. 
(8) St. Thomas held that second causes, 
including the will, only move so far as 
they are moved by the first cause. God 
moves the will to act, gives the action as 
well as the power to act, in such manner, 
however, as to leave the freedom of. the 
will unimpaired. So, at least, the Do- 
minicans—rightly, as it seems to us— 
understood their master. Scotus, on the 
contrary, held that “the created will is 
the total and immediate cause of its voli- 
tion, so that God in respect thereto has 
no immediate but only mediate efficacy.” 
The will is like a “ free horse,” grace like 
the rider, and the horse can throw its 
rider ; otherwise, the will could not be 
free, and there would be no possibility of 
sin. Observe that both Scotus and St. 
Thomas e on general philosophical 
unds. Very different from either is 
t. Augustine’s position. To the first 
‘man, he says, a grace was given “ without 
which he could not abide [in ] if he 
willed; but to will was left in his own 
power.” After the fall, God gives “to 
those on whom He sees good to w it 
an assistance 80 great an of such a nature 
that we do will.” “The first freedom of 
the will consisted in the power not to sin 
(posse non peccare); the last is to be much 
greater, not to be able to sin (non 
peccare).” One is the help without 
which a thing is not done [i. e. grace of 
perseverance before the fall], and another 
the help by which a thing is done (“De 
Corrept. et Gratia,” cap. xi. xii.). But, 
clearly, Scotus is far further removed 
from St. Augustine. Kindred to his 
teaching on the freedom of the will is the 
tenet of Scotus that “man without grace 
may avoid all mortal sin” against the 
natural law. Again, whereas St. Thomas 
places final beatitude in the intellect 
which knows God, Scotus attributes it to 
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the will which loves God.! (4) Scotus, 
against St. Thomas, denies that the immor- 
tality of the soul can be proved by reason ; 
and he separates, by a much sharper line 
than St. Thomas, natural from super- 
natural theology. (5) Scotus held it 
“more probable” that the Blessed Virgin 
never contracted origi sin, and ho 
poe this belief consistent with the 

t that she was redeemed by Christ. 
(6) He taught that the Word would 
have become man, even had there been 
no fall; that the merits of Christ were 
not infinite in themselves and from the 
union of his human nature with the 
Word, but only from the acceptation of 
them as infinite on the part of God. 
Consequently, he denied the infinite value 
of the sacrifice of the Mass, (7) With 
respect to the Sacraments, his treatment 
of the mystery of the Eucharist differs 
on a multitude of subtle points from that 
of St. Thomas (Werner, p. 283 geg.). It 
is more interesting to observe that he re- 
jected the Thomist doctrine of physical, 
and admitted only a moral, efficacy in the 
Sacraments. [For an explanation of this, 
see SACRAMENTS ; and for the Scotist doc- 
trine on the matter and form of Penance, 
see the article. | Ge On moral points, 
two doctrines of tus may be noted 
here. St. Thomas denied that any de- 
liberate action, however indifferent in 
itself, could be really indifferent at the 
time it was done. Either the action was 
referred to a good end and so morally 
good, or not so referred and therefore 
evil. Scotists rejected this reasoning, 
and held that the end, and therefore the 
action, might be indifferent. The other 
point is connected with the co les of 
toleration. Scotus, against St. Thomas, 
held it lawful to take away the children 
of Jews by force, baptise, and educate 
them as Christians. 

The Scotist philosophy and theology 
are now, we believe, abandoned, or all 
but abandoned, in his own order. But 
many of his opinions have been adopted 
—eg. by the eclecticism of some Jesuit 
theologians (e.g. on the moral efficacy of 
the sacraments; on grace, to a certain 
extent)—and have exercised an enduring 
influence. His opinion on the Immaculate 
Conception finally prevailed, and his 
theory on the Incarnation has recom- 
mended itself, as a philosophical view of 
that mystery, even to writers of name 

1 “The fundamental position of Scotus in 


psychology and ethics was this: Voluntas est 
superior intellectu” (Ucberweg, loc. eit. p. 466). 
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outside the Church. His differences from 
St. Thomas served the useful purpose of 
maintaining intellectual life and prevent- 
ing a servile adherence to that great 
author.! 

(This article is drawn chiefly from 
Werner, “ Johannes Duns Scotus,” Wien, 
188]. lt forms the first volume of his 
“ Scholastik des späteren 5 

SCOTTISH CATHOLICS. The 
Gospel was originally announced in 
Scotland by three principal teachers, St. 
Ninian, St. Kentigern, and St. Columba. 
The first, a Briton, who had been care- 
fully instructed at Rome,? fixed his see 
at Whithern in Galloway, and thence 


evangelised the Southern Picts. His 
death is placed in 432. St. Kentigern or 


Mungo, a l Briton, me 
the first bishop of Glasgow, and in the 
course of a long episcopo planted the 
faith firmly in Strath-C yde, and oe 
to root out paganism, robably 
about 603. Bt. Oslanbe, à shot from 
Ireland, founded Iona (563), and planted 
Christianity among the northern Picts— 
i. e. in the Hebrides, and in the Northern 
and Western IIighlands. For more than 
a thousand years only one religion was 
known in Scotland, that taught by the 
Catholic Church, and the immense good 
done by it is acknowledged even by 
enemies, A Protestant historian °? draws 
a glowing picture of the state of the 
country before the Reformation, covered 
over as it was by a network of well- 
planned institutions, and adorned with 
magnificent ecclesiastical and monastic 
buildings, where learning was prized and 
art encouraged—where the hungry were 
fed and the miserable consoled. One 
special service which the land owed to its 
1 was the removal or mitigation of 
slavery. ‘The priesthood set the first 
example of mitigating domestic slavery— 
that curse and disgrace of the middle 
1 The Sacred Congregation, by order of 
Paul V., declared the doctrine of Scotus free 
from censure, and forbade anyone to presume to 
robibit the printing of any book known as 
his (Viva, Disp. 59, 6, n. ö; Franzelin, De Deo 
Trino et Uno, thesis 40). Scotus, as U eberweg 
points out, was a critical rather than a creative 
genius. His early mathematical training made 
him impatient of demonstration which was not 
rigorous ; and, accepting the Church’s doctrine, 
he dismisses many Thomist arguments in its 
favour, Just in the same way, Kant accepted 
the convictions of the moral sense and of the 
“ religious consciousness,” while he rejected the 
proofs which Leibnitz thought valid. 
2 Beda, Hist. Eccl. iii. 


: Py Russell, History of the Church tn Scotland, 
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ages—having emancipated all the bond- 
men belonging to thorr estates, before the 
lay proprietors could be taught either the 
vantage or the obligation” ! of doing so. 
In the art. PREsBYTERIANS the re- 
ligious revolution of 1560 was described. 
e perfervidum ingenium of the Scotch 
was not content with the establishment of 
the Knoxian system, unless the old faith 
was proscribed at the same time. er? 
describes the anti-Catholic legislation of 
1560 as consisting mainly of three acts. 
“ The first abolished the Papal supremacy 
in the realm; the second repealed all pre- 
vious man favour of Popery; the third 
enacted that any person hearing or saying 
Mass should suir for the first offence 
confiscation of his property, for the second, 
banishment, and for the third, death.” 
Surprise has often been expressed at the 
feebleness of the resistance offered. But 
we may assume that the bishops knew 
their countrymen, and felt that resistance 
would no longer avail. The pride and 
overweening self-confidence of the Scottish 
character had become irrevocably e 
on the wrong side; and the great majority 
of the active spirits were favourable to 
change. For men so obstinate, so self- 
satisfied, so intensely and enthusiastically 
bent on having their own way, after they 
had once turned out of the path of Catho- 
lic obedience, it was impossible, humanly ~ 
speaking, to return to it. Error must 
take its course; the Scottish people must 
test to the very utmost the system which 
it had poe to the Catholic faith ; and 
not till the proud edifice of Presbytery 
had been shivered to pieces, and its am- 
bitious discipline become a laughing-stock, 
would the possibility of a Catholic re- 
action arise.“ 


, ga seel, History of the Church in Scotland, 
i. 277. 

? Quoted in Dublin Review, vol. xxvii. p. 
ao see also Robertson's Hist. of Scotl. boo 
iii. 

S Mr. Hill Burton (Hist. of Scotl. v. 204) 
says that Scottish Presbyterians at the present 
day are split up into a number of sects, all 
tracing their descent from the Kirk of 1580, 
“of which every Presbyterian communion in 
Scotland”—and there are some that “count 
their aijherents by hundreds —“ professes to 
be the representative, and the only legitimate 
representative, all others who profess that title 
being impostors.” Some of these sects are 
besides the Established Church and the Free 
Church—the United Presbyterians, the Free 
Presbyterian Church, the United Original 
Secession Church, the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland, the “John Knox” Church 
of Sootland &e. (See Edinburgh and Glasgow 
es. 


Director 
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The head of the Scottish hierarchy, 
Archbishop Hamilton, of St. Andrew's, 
was executed by order of the Regent 
Lennox in 1571. The last survivor of 
tho bishops dispossessed in 1560 was 
James Betoun, archbishop of Glasgow ; 
he died at Paria, in his eighty-sixth year, 
in 1603. Till 1623 the Scottish c ergy 
were subjected to the jurisdiction of the 
archpriests of England, and afterwards to 
that of local prefects of the Mision. 
From 1653 to 1694 Church affairs were 
administered by three prefects-apostolic, 
W. Bannatyne, A. Dunbar, and J. Walker. 
The firat vicar-apostolic was Thomas 
Nicholson, who was consecrated in 1695, 
and arrived in Scotland in 1697, finding 
only twenty-five priests in the whole 
country. 

The names of twelve or thirteen 
Scottish noblemen are recorded in 1583, 
and again in 1592, as belonging to the 
Catholic party; the chief of these was 
the Earl of Huntly. The contemptible 
cuaracter of James VI. suggested various 
plots and enterprises to turbulent men of 
all parties during the twenty aa pre- 
ceding his succession to the English crown. 
In these affairs the Catholic party was 
mixed up, but with no permanent result. 
About 1590, the state of things was this: 
All the northern part of Scotland, in- 
cluding the counties of Inverness, Caith- 
ness, Sutherland, and Aberdeen, with 
Forfarshire on the east, and Wigtonshire 
and Nithsdale in the south, were for the 
most part in the interests of the Catholic 
party, and led by noblemen professing that 
faith.! Negotiations were opened between 
Huntly, Erroll, Angus, and others on the 
one side, and Philip II. on the other; 
Jesuit missionaries were the interme- 
diaries; even after the failure of the 
Armada it was hoped that a Spanish 
army of 30, 000 men might be landed on 
the south-west coast of Scotland, and, 
covered by a force of cavalry to be raised 
by the Scotch Catholic lords, march south 
into England to put down the government 
of Elizabeth.“ This was known as the 
affair of the “blanks,” because Huntly, 
Erroll, &c., put their names to blank sheets 
of paper, on the understanding that above 
their signatures the particulars of the 
enterprise should be inserted, according 


1 Statement of Burghley given by Tytler 
i 5 aa History ; quoted in the Month for January 
8. 


7 “A Discoverie of the unnatural and 
traiterous Conspiracie of Scottish Papists, 
black letter, Lond. 1593. 
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to what might be agreed upon between 
the King of Spain aud Fr. W. Creighton, 
the Jesuit rector of Louvain. 

The General Assembly never ceased to 
press upon the Government the execution 
of the penal laws against Catholics. 
Ordinary intolerance might be passed 
over, but one of their proposals, made to 
James I. in 1608, calls for some remark. 
It was “ that the sons of noblemen pro- 
fessing N should be committed to 
the custody of [such of] their friends as 
are sound in religion.“ 1 The penal legisla- 
tion of England and Ireland, bad as it 
was, never so absolutely ignored parental 
authority as it was propesed to do on 
this occasion.? Among the many forms 
of oppression which Catholics had to 
bear, not -the least intolerable was that 
which was described as “planting wise 
pastors.” A Catholic family was com- 
pelled to give hospitality to a minister, 
who of course constituted himself a spy 
on all their movements, and was em- 
powered to catechize their families twice 
a day.” (Chambers, “ Domestic Annals 
of Scotland,” i. 351.) 

About 1612 the Jesuits and other 
missionaries were very active; many 
conversions were made and apostasies 
repaired, The Government and the Pro- 
testant clergy, both Episcopalian and 
Presbyterian, were somewhat disturbed. 
Two Jesuit missioners, Fathers Moffat 
and Ogilvie, were arrested: the former, 
aftera term of imprisonment, was banished ; 
the latter, ‘being plied with entangling 
questions on the Pope's deposing power 
by the King's order, aud not answering 
satisfactorily, was condemned to bs 
hanged, drawn, and quartered (1615); 
and the sentence was carried out. IIow- 
over, it is only just to the General 
Assembly to say that they ap to ha ve 
been averse to shedding blood; especially 
after experience had proved that modes 
of persecution which just stopped short 
of killing were more effectual than deatli 
itself. Banishment from Scotland, with 
threat of death or perpetual imprisonment 
in case of return, was the usual penalty 
both for priests and laymen. Being joined 
to a greater or less confiscation of pro- 
perty, and rigorously carried out year 
after year, this policy of banishment 


1 The Month, vol. xiii. p. 90. 

2 In Ireland the sons of Catholic landowners 
were taken from the mother’s control when the 
father had died leaving them under age, but 
not otherwise. (See Lecky’s Hist. of the 
XVIIIth Century.) 
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brought the Catholic party to a state 
of extreme weakness and distress. In 
1641 Father Mambrecht was the only 
priest left in all the South of Scotland ; 
whereas in England, for years before that 
date, the penal laws had been slackly 
executed, and Catholics were going 


openly to Mass in London down to the | 


meeting of the Long Parliament. The 
same unrelenting bigotry pursued and 
hunted down every symptom of the 
revival of Catholic warship till far down 
in the eighteenth century. As if all 
truth had come into the world with John 
Knox, and existed not outside of their 
own sect, the ministers rejected with 
indignation the“ toleration ” and“ liberty 


of conscience” preached by the Indepen- | 


dents, and reminded the lukewarm English 


that their Parliament had joined in the | 


same covenant with the Scots for the re- 
form of religion, “ with the extirpation of 
Popery, Prelacie, and all belonging to that 
hierarchie.”' In 1685 James II. vainly , 
besought the Scottish estates to relax the , 
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entire families fell away from their re- 
ligion.” Deep inroads were made in the 
Catholicity of the North through the fall 
of many heads of clans and great land- 
holders, whose example was usually imi- 
tated in good faith by their simple 
followers. “The territory inhabited by 
the western Celts was portioned off, like a 
chess-board,”! into Catholic and Calvinist 
districts. In the South the resolution of 
those holding authority to repress any 
Catholic manifestation was so well known 
that the attempt was seldom made. 
There were but seven Jesuits in all Scot- 
land when the order was suppressed. 
Aberdeenshire was perhaps the county in 
which religion was least persecuted ; the 
noble house of Gordon (Earls of Huntly) 
always “gave ready shelter to priesta”; 
and we read of “an inaccessible college 
of priests living like a band of robbers in 
the wilds of Glenlivet.”? A storm of 
reviling swept over Scotland when it was 
announced (1778) that the Government, 
which the turn that events had taken in 


penal laws against the Catholics. IIe America had seriously alarmed, was bring- 
then suspended these laws by an exercise ing in a bill to relax tlie penal laws. A 
of the prerogative, brought over several | multitude of addresses, protests, declara- 
at 2 1 me Aes ie 19 tions, am 55 on ae 
yrood to be fitted up for sion, presbytery, and synod in the kingdom, 
the celebration of Mass, This tanien 598220 EAA the Parliament at West- 
r maaala via arar Thess Gees eatiectal in E 
must in some places have been tolerant ; | neat volume of 350 pages ; in the intro- 
for we find the General Assembly in 1713 ; duction to which the existence of an 
complaining that the Catholics had set up | « insidious design ” to tolerate Jesuits and 
“ openly in divers places their idolatrous | seminary priests was deplored, and the 
worship, notwithstanding the penal laws legal enfeguards were declared insecure 
which stand in force against them.“? which forbade “the very dangerous priv i- 
With no little effrontery, considering that lege of Papists’ enjoying heritable pro- 
they and their predecessors had allowed | erty.” In 1731 the Vicariate which had 
15 pig aes ` ae peace in Sekar 5 TT 8 R ae 
or a hundred an ty years past, the two districts, the Lowland and Highland. 
ministers attribute to t ate Ficti “the A Papal rescript of 1827 erected three 
hellish design of extirpating the Protest- . Vicariates—the Eastern, the Western, and 
ant religion, under the name of the the Northern. “This last arrangement 
Northern heresie.” The son and grand- remained in force till the re-establishment 
1 Ti 1 1 in the risings of 1715 of the hierarchy by the Apostolic letter 
an 5, found great support in the ‘Ex supremo,’ March 4, 1878.” (“ Cat h. 
more ardent loyalty of 950 Highland Dir. for Scot.“) f i 
clans which had retained the aneient In the article on Exoiish CATHOLICS 
faith. The failure of the attempt of 1745 it was mentioned that the shock of the 
was disastrous to Catholic interests in rioting and destruction at London in 1720 
Scotland. At that time, anys Archbishop was more than the aged frame of Challoner 
Strain, “ not only individuals, but many could bear. Bishop Hay, vicar-apostolic 
for Scotland, had a rather narrow esca 


1 Scots’ Declaration against the Toleration! at the same time. He had lately com- 
of Sects, 1648. | 
A Seasonable Warning, &c., issued by the 1 Burton, viii. 429. 
Gen. Assembly, 1713. | 2 1b 
In the Memoir prefixed to the Works of 
11 


3 Fe o : 
Bishop Hay, 1872-3. 0 cotland’s Opposition to the Popish Bill, 
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pleted a ee and house, from the 
exterior of which, however, every mark 
of their ecclesiastical use was carefully 
banished, in Chalmers’ Close, High Street, 
Edinburgh. In the February of 1779 the 
excitement against the Catholic Relief 
Bill was at its height. Returning from 
a journey the bishop found the High 
Street occupied by an enormous crowd. 
He asked a woman what it meant; she 
replied, “Oh, sir, we are burning the 
Popish chapel, and we only wish we had 
the bishop to throw him into tho fire.” ! 
Tho bishop after a time succeeded in 
obtaining some compensation for the pro- 
perty burnt and destroyed; but he did 
not venture to rebuild the chapel; that 
was only done by Bishop Cameron, three 
years after Dr. Hay’s death, in 1814. 
During the last half century the 
Catholic population of Scotland has been 
largely augmented by an Irish immigra- 
tion, consequent on the demand for labour 
arising at great industrial centres like 
Glasgow and Paisley. In 1878 the Holy 
See judged in its wisdom that the time 
had arrived for restoring to Scotland somo 
of those ancient sees which had been 
vacant for nearly three hundred years. 
The mitre of St. Andrew's was now cun- 
ferred on Bishop Strain, of the Eastern 
district, with the title of “Archbishop of 
St. Andrew's and Edinburgh.” The arch- 
diocese of Glasgow, which formerly had 
four suffragan sees, was committed to Mgr. 
Eyre, translated from the Western district. 
The sees of Aberdeen, Dunkeld, Galloway, 
and Argyll, which had all been vacant 
since the Reformation, were resuscitated 
at the same time, and made suffragan to 
St. Andrew’s. Bishop J. Macdonald was 
translated to Aberdcen from the Northern 
district; to Argyll the old see of “The 
Isles” was annexed. The number of 
priests, secular and regular, having cure 
of souls in Scotland rather exceeds three 
hundred. The Catholic population appears 
to number about 320,000 souls. 
SCRUTINY (scrutinium). An ex- 
amination of those who were about to 
receive baptism as to their faith and 
dispositions. They were taught the Creed 
and the Lord's Prayer, exorcised, &c., 
during those scrutinies. The days ap- 
ointed for the different serutinies varied 

in different places. At Rome the Creed 
was given to the catechumens on the | 
Wednesday of the fourth week in Lent 


(traditio symboli), and they made profes- | 
1 Archbishop Strain’s Memoir. | 


? Cath, Directory for Scotland, 1888. 
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sion of faith (redditio symboli) on Holy 
Saturday. In the Roman Church, under 
Pope Siricius, there were apparently 
three scrutinies only; at a later date, 
seven; then, when bantam was seldom 
given except to infants, the number fell 
again to three, and from the beginning of 
the twelfth century—as infants wero bap- 
tised soon after birth, even if there was no 
apprehension of death, and not, as formerly, 
at Easter and Pentecost—the ceremonies 
of the scrutiny were joined, as in our 
rasent Ritual, to the actual baptism. 
e Gelasian Sacramentary contains four 
Masses “ pro scrutiniis electorum.” (Char- 
don, “ Hist. des Sacr.” tom. i.; Bap- 
téme,” P. I. ch. vii. viii.) 
SEAL OF ALTAR. [See ALTAR. ] 
SEAL OF CONFESSION. The 
obligation of kee me, absolutely secret 
knowledge ined through sacramental 
confession. It rests on the natural law 
which binds us to keep secrets communi- 
cated in confidence, and on the ecclesiasti- 
cal law, which, as we shall see, forbids, 
under most severe penalties, any revelation 
of sins confessed sacramentally. But it 
also arises from the positive divine law, 
and, as Suarez points out, tho obligation 
of the seal is probably connatural, aud 
belongs to the very essence of the sacra- 
ment of Penance. In other words, Christ 
did not impose tlie obligation of confess- 
ing mortal sins committed after baptism 
and then add a protective law binding 
the priest to secrecy, but the obligation of 
the seal follows necessarily from the 
nature of confession as instituted by Him; 
otherwise, Penance, which is the ministry 
of mercy and reconciliation, would become 
a burden intolerable to mankind. What 
the priest hears in sacramental confession, 
he hears not as & mere man, but as one 
who stands in God's place. IIe must not 
by word, or look, or change of conduct 
remind the penitent himself of anything 
he has heard, much less convey such 
knowledge to others. To do so is sacri- 
lege, excusable by no advantage to him- 
self, to the public, or even to the penitent. 
The law admits of no exception, except 
where the penitent freely gives the con- 
fessor leave to use his knowledge. Not 
only sins however slight, but moral or 
natural weaknesses, sins of accomplices, 
all that may bring the penitent into 
trouble, or contempt, or suspicion of any 
sort, fall, if known through confession, 
under the sacramental seal. A priest 
might break the seal, in certain circum- 
stances, merely by admitting that a per- 
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son has confessed to him; or, again, even 
if there be no danger of suspicion fixing 
itself on any individual, by revelations 
which might bring bad repute or suspicion 
on a community or a certain number of 
men. 

The first express mention of the seal 
of confession, so far as we know, occurs 
in Canon 20 of the Armenian Synod at 
Dovin, in 627. It anathematises any 
priest who breaks the seal (Hefele, Con- 
cil.” vol. ii. p. 718). In the West, there 
is no mention of penalties for breaking 
the seal till very late; probably because 
such a sacrilege was scarcely thought 
possible. There is a decree attributed to 
a Pope Gregory (as Morinus conjectures, 
Gregory VII.), and quoted by the Master 
of the Sentences and Gratian (Can. 
“ Sacerdos,” 2, causa 33, qu. 3, dist. 6), 
which sentences a confessor guilty of this 
crime to deposition and to perpetual and 
ignominious pilgrimage. The Fourth 
Lateran Council (“ Extra. de Poenit. et 
Remiss.; Const. ‘Omnis utriusque 
sexus ”) condemns such a priest to depo- 
sition and popora, imprisonment in a 
monastery. The sanctity of the seal is 
further recognised by all the Oriental 
sects (Denzinger, Rit. Orient.“ vol. i. p. 
101), and their canon law threatens wit 
the most severo punishments those who 
break it. True, a law of Peter the Great 
requires Russian confessors to reveal the 
confessions of those who are guilty of 
treason or of palming off fictitious mira- 
cles, unless they desist ; but such a law 
only proves how completely the Russian 
church has become the slave of the 
State. 

In one respect, modern are stricter 
than mediæval theologians with respect 
to the seal. St. Thomas (“ Suppl.” x1. 1, 
ad 3) says an abbot who knows from the 
confession of his prior that the office is 
an occasion of ruin to him may, on some 
excuse, relieve him of his office, if he 
will not resign it willingly, provided 
always there is no danger of the confes- 
sion being revealed. According to St. 
Liguori (“ Theol. Moral.” lib. vi. n. 656), 
this is the doctrine of St. Bonaventure 
and Alexander of Hales, but he adds 
that it can on no account be put in prac- 
tice, and this seems to be certain from the 
eleventh of the Propositions condemned 
in 1682 by Innocent XI. 

SECRET. Either secreta, neut pl. 
“ secret things,” or secreta oratio, a prayer 
or prayers said by the celebrant in a low 
voice, which cannot be heard except by 
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himself, after the Offertory and before the 
Preface. Hence, in some old Missals it 
is entitled “ Super oblata.” 

The Reformers objected to the practice 
of saying the Secrets and nearly all the 
Canon inaudibly, and great disputes on 
the matter arose in the Trench church at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
About 1709, when the Missal was revised 
for the diocese of Meaux at the order of 
Bishop Bissy (five years later, Cardinal), 
the new edition appeared with an 
“ Amen,” preceded by an R in red at the 
end of the different prayers in the Canon ; 
and the Rubric requiring the prayers to 
be said “in a low voice ” (submissa voce) 
was explained by the additional clause— 
“ie, without singing” (i. e. sine cantu). 
The chapter (Jan. 29, 1710) and the 
bishop (in a mandement two or three 
days later) repudiated all complicity in 
the change, and the copies of the Missal 
were again corrected by episcopal au- 
thority. But the innovation of saying 
the Secrets and Canon aloud, which had 
been previously condemned by Savary, 
bishop of Séez, in a mandement of 1698, 
was eagerly defended and adopted by a 
number of priests secular and regular, 
and this number was constantly increasing 
in Le Brun's time. This great scholar 
has written an elaborate treatise on the 
subject, which forms the eighth volume 
of his “ Explication de la Messe.” The 
following are the chief points which he 
establishes. 

(I) The Meaning of the word “ Se- 
eret a. —Bossuet (“ Explic. des Prières de 
la Messe, n. 2) suggested that the word 
came from secret io, as missa from missio, 
&c., either because said over the obla- 
tions, which were then separated from 
the rest of the bread offeted, or because 
said after the separation of the catechu- 
mens from the faithful. This derivation, 
adopted as certain by Vert, is proved 
false by Le Brun. Neither secretto nor 
secernere is used for the dismissal of cate- 
chumens. Besides, the adjective sense of 
secreta—t.e. “secret”—is fixed by the 
ancient Sacramentary of Bobbio and the 
Ordo Romanus, which have ‘collectio 
secreta,” “dicta oratione secreta,” and by 
the old liturgical writers—e.g. Amalarius, 
who says: “Secreta nominatur quia se- 
creto dicitur.” 

(2) The present Discipline of the 
Church makes it unlawful for any cele- 
brant (except bishops in the Mass of Or- 
dination) to say the Secrets or Canon 
audibly. The Council of Trent (sees. 
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xxii. De Sacr. Miss.) approves the custom 
of saying some parts of the Mass in a 
“ more elevated,” others in a low, voice, 
and (canon 9) anathematises those who 
assert that such a custom is “to be con- 
demned.” The French innovators ex- 
plained away these words, es we have 
already seen. But both Sarpi and Palla- 
vicino understand the Council to mean 
secret prayer, inaudible to others; so did 
St. Charles; so do the most celebrated 
commentators on the Rubrics, Gavantus 
and Quarti. Lastly, there is an authori- 
tative interpretation of the words sub- 
nissa voce in the Roman Missal preseribed 
by Pius V. The priest is to say the 
secret prayers so low as not to be heard 
by those around (Rub. Gen. a. 16). 
This settles the question of practice. 
Ecclesiastics are free to think as they 
ing on the historical question about the 
ate at which the usage began; but they 
must keep the law as it stands. 

(3) The Antiquity of the Usage.— 
Cardinal Bona believed that the Secrets 
and Canon were said audibly till the tenth 
century. His reason was that the faithful 
used to answer Amen” after the words 
of Consecration, and that Florus, who 
lived in the ninth century, is the last 
writer who mentions this response. That 
the people did answer ‘‘ Amen” after the 
Consecration is an unquestionable fact ; 
but there is no reason to believe that they 
did, and many weighty reasons for think- 
ing that they did not, do so immediately 
after the words of consecration were 
uttered. Neither in the old Gallican 
Missal edited by Thomasius, nor in the 
first Ordo Romanus, nor in any of the 
Missals older than the twelfth century 
examined by Le Brun, is any “ Amen” 
marked till after the“ Per omnia seecula 
seeculorum” which ends the Canon and 

recedes the Pater Noster. All the 
iental liturgies distinguish the prayers 
to be said aloud from those which are 
uttered in an under-tone. True, the 
modern Greeks say the words of conse- 
cration in a loud voice, but this custom 
was introduced by a constitution of 
Justinian (Novella 182, cap. 6, quoted 
by Le Brun), and even now the Greeks 
say the rest of the Canon in an under- 
tone. Add to all this, that the Canon of 
the Mags was never committed to writin 
in the first four centuries; that St. Cyn 
of Alexandria (“In Joann.” lib. xii. apud 
Le Brun) speaks of the doors of the 
sanctuary which were closed; St. - 
sostom of the curtain drawn during the 
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Consecration, and we shall scarcely doubt 
that Le Brun is right in claiming imme- 
morial antiquity for our present use. We 
may quote, in conclusion, two other 
authorities. Martene, in a letter to Le 
Brun (March 27, 1726), tells him he has 
treated the question in a manner which 
leaves no room for reply, and he says 
Mabillon, who was his master, always 
held that the Canon had never been said 
audibly in the Latin Church. The names 
of Mabillon, Martene, and Le Brun are 
probably the very greatest which could be 
adduced in such a controversy. Nor can 
any valid objection be made on general 
grounds to the practice of the Church. 
It is fitting in every way that the priest, 
in these solemn moments, should speak in 
the ears of God alone, and that the 
faithful should meditate in reverent silence 
on that great mystery of our redemption 
which is represented, continued, and ap- 
plied in the sacrifice of the Mass. 
SECULAR CLERGY (seculum, the 
world). From St. Cyprian downwards, 
the terms seculum, secularts, were habitu- 
ally used by Christian writers to express 
the world outside the Church, and the 
spirit of that world. In proportion as the 
monastic institution grew and spread it- 
self, the contrast between the cloister or 
the cell and life outside of these was 
more vividly realised, and when the pro- 
fession of Christianity had become general, 
the contrast was no longer between 
seculum and ecclesta, but between the 
secular or worldly and the monastic or 
regular life. To the clergy of all ranks , 
and orders serving Christ in the world, 
not bound by vows or by a rule of life, 
the term “secular” seems to have been 
first applied in the twelfth a 
Honorius II. (1125) permitted the monks 
of Cluny to give their habit to secular 
clerks who desired to join them; laicos, 
seu clericos sæculares . . . ad conversione 
suscipere.! (Ducange, Seculum.) 
SECULARISATION. The extinc- 
tion of the title by which property, whether 
real or personal, is held by the Church, 
and the placing of that property at the 
disposal of the secular power. It is 
obvious that such extinction of title can- 
not justly take effect except with the con- 
sent of the Holy See, as representing the 
whole Church. Historically, such consent 
has seldom been asked or obtained; the 
utmost concession to equity that civil 
governments are accustomed to make in 
such a case is to enter into a treaty with 
1 Thomassin, fi. 1, 10, 7. 
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the Holy See for regulating the compensa- | supplying itself from generation to genera- 
tion, generally a most inadequate one, | tion with pastors carefully trained to meet 
awarded to the clergy, secular or regular, its spiritual needs. They accordingly 
whose property has heen secularised. | ordered that the metropolitan of every 
This has een done [CON coRDAT] in province, and the bishop of every diocese, 
France, Austria, and Catholic countries | should establish at some suitable place 
55 In England, Ireland, Sweden, (if there were no institution of the kind 
Denmark, and Holland, no compensation already existing) a college or seminary, 
into which a certain number of boys of 
not less than twelve years of age, born in 
wedlock, able to read and write, and 
giving some proni of perseverance in 
the service of the Church, should be 


ape | 
for the expropriation of Church property 
has ever beon made. 

The principal European secularisations 
have taken place in the following order : 
Sweden, 1527; England, 1534-8; Den- 
mark, 1536 ; North Germany, 1521-1648 ; admitted. The sons of poor parents were 
France, 1790. In Germany the great | to be preferred ; but the rich, provided 
secularisation took place in 1803, when the | that they paid their own expenses, were 
territories of the three ecclesiastical Elec- | not to be excluded. The tonsure was to 
tors, the Prince-Archbishops of Cologne, | be given, and the ecclesiastical dress to be 
Mentz, and Trèves, with those of an worn from the very first. All branches 
immense number of bishops and convents, | of study—such as the ecclesiastical chant, 
Were apportioned among the German | the ritual, the administration of sacra- 
sovereigns as indemnity for the loss which | ments, and especially what relates to the 
the Empire had sustained at the Peace of | tribunal of Penance—which contribute to 
Lunéville, through the cession of the left | form a well-instructed priest, were to be 
bank of the Rhine to France. Spain, taught to the students; besides, of course, 
1835-6; Italy, 1851-1882. Holy Scripture and theology. The rule 

SEMIARIANS. (Seo ARIANS. | aut disce aut discede was to be strictly 

SEMIDOUBLE. [Seo Feasts. | enforced. The management of the semin- 

SEMINARY. A school or college | ary was to be in the hands of the bishop 
for the training of young persons destined | and two of the senior canons, On the 
for the priesthood. Under the headings | important question of “ways and means 
ScHoors and UNIVERSITIES will be found | the Council was full and precise, ordering 
some account of the methods employed by | that the prebends of canons and the 
the Church to impart this training, and to revenues of ecclesiastical benefices of 
adapt it to the changing circumstances of | every description should be taxed to the 
European society, in the primitive times | extent required for the sustentation of the 
and during the middle ages. In the institution. Two poor dioceses might 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the | unite to found one seminary; and a rich 
university system was greatly extended; | diocese might found more than one within 
faculties of theology were everywhere | its own limits, 
erected in them; and the old monastic or The wish of the Council was but 
cathedral schools, of the success of which | partially fulfilled. In France seminaries 
Bec, Fleury, York, Rheims, and Cologne, | arose in every direction before the Revolu- 
had given brilliant examples, fell into | tion; the fame of St. Sulpice, founded by 
decay. In the sixteenth century wage d M. Olier about 1650, became European; 
of the existing universities, coming al- but the Revolution swept away every- 
together under Protestant influences, were | thing. The last sixty years have witnessed 
lost to the Church; and even in the re- | the refounding of the seminaries in most 
mainder a spirit of disaffection or doubt | of the dioceses of France, in the shape 
was rife, which made them ill adapted | both of grands séminaires, which give 
to nourish and protect that pure and | the final training, and of petits séminaires, 

aceful ecclesiastical temper in which it | which, besides providing for the earlier 
is 80 desirable that the future servants of | stages of the ecclesiastical training, give 
the sanctuary should be reared. The | an excellent general education to all boya 
Fathers of Trent, comprehending in their | admitted into them, whether intending 
full bearing the difficulties and confusions to become priests or not. In Germany 
of the time, and providing with equal | various obstacles have all along impeded 
piety and wisdom the suitable remedies, | the execution of the Councils decree. 
resolved that, so far as in them lay, no | The usual practice has been for cleri- 
Catholic diocese should in future be with- | cal students to pass two or three years at 
out regular and permanent means for a university, and afterwards one year or 
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even Jess in an episcopal seminary, to ac- 

uire special Professional knowledge. Of 
this mode of meeting the exigencies of the 

roblem, so different from that appointed 

y the Council, Pius VII., in a brief dated 
August 10, 1819, expressed his disapproba- 
tion.! Recently, we believe, the German 
bishops have made great advances towards 
the introduction of the seminary system. 
In Ireland, besides the great seminary 
of Maynooth, there would appear to 
be eight diocesan seminaries, and at least 
as many diocesan colleges, theecclesiastical 
students from which go up to Maynooth to 
receive their final preparation for the 
priesthood. In England and Scotland 
there appear to be as yet only three dio- 
cesan seminaries in the strict sense ar 
minster,? Birmingham, Liverpool, and 
Glasgow); but there are also a number 
of diocesan colleges (of which Ushaw and 
Oscott are the most conspicuous examples), 
in each of which a certain number of 
ecclesiastical students are educated for the 
priesthood. 

SEMIPELAGIANISH. A heresy 
which arose from reaction against the 
doctrine of St. Augustine on grace and 
predestination. The Semipelagians did 
not go so far as Pelagius, and they held 
their errors, so far as can be known, with- 
out any intention of rejecting Catholic 
doctrine. They were not considered 
heretics; on the on St. Augustine 
and St. dard aa speak of them as 

“ brethren,” “holy men,” &c., though 
their doctrine was undoubtedly heretical. 
Contention arose among the monks of 
Adrumetum, occasioned by Augustine’s 
letter to Sixtus, priest, afterwards bishop, 
of Romein 418. To these monks Augus- 
tine in 426 addressed two letters (“ Ad 
Valentin. Abbat. et Monach. Adrumet.”), 
and sent along with them his little work 
“ On Grace and Free-will,” and afterwards 
another “ De Correptione et Gratia, which 
Cardinal Noris calls the key ta the whole 
doctrine of the saint. But in the follow- 
ing year St. Augustine had to write to 
Vitalis, “a certain learned man in the 
Carthaginian church,” who held that 
“right belief in God and assent to the 
Gospel was not the gift of God but of 
ourselyeg—that is, from our own will.” 
(August. Ep. ad Vital.“ ad init.) Here 
we have Semipelagianism appearing in a 
definite form. Further, Augustine learnt 


1 Wetzer and Welte. | 

2 See Irish Catholic Directory for 1883. 

5 In this seminary the dioceses of South- 
wark and Portsmouth have each a share. 
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from the letters of Prosper and Hilarius 
that his book “ De Correptione et Gratia” 
had met with great opposition among the 
monks of Marseilles. These letters are 
extant, and give a very clear and coherent ac- 
count of the Semipelagian tenets which are 
often called the heresy of the Massilienses. 
The monks objected to the Augustinian 
doctrine that the number of the elect was 
absolutely fixed by the decree of God. 
They made predestination the mere fore- 
knowledge of God that some would, othera 
would not, persevere. They also held 
that God allowed some infants to die 
Without baptism, some adults without 
hearing the Gospel, only because He knew 
they would have made no use of these 
graces had they been offered. Again, 
admitting that “all mankind perished in 
Adam and could not be freed from that 
state by their own free will,” that “no 
one was able in his own strength to begin, 
much less to finish any [good] work.“ 
they still maintained that the wish to be 
healed, the beginning of faith “if not 
entire faith,” must proceed from the good 
use of the natural faculties. Christ was 
the physician, but the desire to be healed 
by Him was natural and human. To 
that grace through which we are new- 
born in Christ, man comes by natural 
wer, by seeking, asking, knocking.” 
astly, they denied that God gave not 
only the power to persevere, but also 
perseverance itself (“ut eis perseverantia 
ipsa donetur ”). These two letters, from 
which the words in inverted commas are 
taken, are eminently trustworthy, for mey 
speak of the Massilienses not only wit 
courtesy but even with reverence, St. 
es a replied by sending his two 
books, De Predestinatione Sanctorum ” 
and “De Dono Perseverantise,” written 
in 428 or 429. It was at this time that 
Cassian finished the writing of his “ XXIV. 
Conferences (begun in 423, finished in 
428). Ile had come to Provence about 
400, and having been ordained priest, 
founded two monasteries, one for men, the 
other for women. He is regarded as the 
founder of the celebrated abbey of St. 
Victor at Marseilles, and is said to have 
had 5,000 monks under him. His “Con- 
ferences” have always had a high reputa- 
tion in the Ohurch. But in them we find 
Semipelagianism in its most developed 
and offensive form. “Not only,” says 
Petavius (“De Pelag. et Semipelag. 
Her.” cap. vii.), “did he attribute the 
beginning of good-will to the will of 
man, but even ascribed to it remarkable 
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and heroic virtues,” Thus in Collat. xiii. | ii. p. 597 geg.). 


cap. 14, he supposes that God “ withdrew 
his hand” from Job and left him to 
obtain an actual victory over Satan in his 
own strength. So he asserts (i.) that 
the centurion’s faith which Christ praises 
(Matt. viii.) was due to his natural efforts; 
else he says Christ would not have praised 
it, and would have said, not “1 have 
not found such faith in Israel,” but “I 
have not given such faith in Israel.” 
Cassian was attacked by St. Prosper in 
his“ Liber Adversus Collatorem,” written 
about 432 or rather later. It is specially 
directed against Conference XIII. already 
referred to. 

Before this, in 431, Pope Celestine, 
15 ealed to by Prosper and IIilarius, had 

essed a letter of capital importance 
to Venerius, bishop of Marseilles. and the 
other bishops of Gaul. The Pope, though 
he speaks of St. Augustine as one whom 
previous Popes had always reckoned 
“among the best masters,” carefully ab- 
stains from insisting on many points in 
the Augustinian doctrine of grace and 
predestination which had been regarded, 
and most naturally, as “hard sayings” 
by the Semipelagians. But he 7 
emphatically (1) that“ the will is pre- 
pared by God, that “ every holy thought, 

ood counsel, movement of the will comes 
from God,” that only through his grace 
we “begin to will and to do any good,” 
that He acts in us in order “that we 
may do and will what He wills”; (2) 
that “no one, except through Christ, can 
use his free will aright,” that none can 
overcome temptation “save through God's 
daily help”; (3) that we must refer 
final perseverance to the grace of Christ.” 
These statements, he adds, are enough; 
while he does not despise, he declines to 
enter on, the“ deeper and harder parts of 
the questions which present themselves 
(Celest. “ Ad Episc. Gall.” ep. 21). 

The controversy entered on its last 
stage about 475. The Predestinationist 
heresy appeared for the firat time in the 

rson of Lucidus, a priest, and a certain 

onimus of Africa. We have little 
accurate information about these heretics. 
Lucidus seems to have denied free-will, 
and to have held that men were lost by 
no will of their own and simply because 
they were reprobate by the divine decree. 
He was opposed by Faustus, abbot of 
Lerins, and afterwards bishop of Riez, and 
submitted after he had been condemned 
by two councils at Arles and Lyons (pro- 
bably in 475; see Hefele, “ Concil.” vol. 
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But Faustus, in his two 
books “ De Gratia Dei et Humane Mentis 
Libero Arbitrio,” showed SEn 115 ae 
pelagian, and Scythian mo id the 
matter before Pee Hormisdas and then 
before Fulgentius of R and other 
African bishops who had taken refuge in 
Sardinia, and who anathematised Faustus 
in 523. Fulgentius refuted Faustus in 
three books, De Veritate Prædestins- 
tionis et Gratis Dei.” The Catholic doc- 
trine was defended in France by Avitus 
of Vienne and Cesarius of Arles (d. 
542). In 529, the Synod of Orange 
(Arausio), in South Gaul, gave the final 
blow to Semipelagianism. Although 
only a provincial council, it possesses 
highest dogmatic authority, for it was 
confirmed by Pope Boniface II. It de- 
fines that man can neither “ believe, will, 
desire, attempt, labour, watch, strive, 
seek, ask, knock” “as it behoves him 
(can. 6), or even “think any good 
thing, which pertains to the salvation of 
eternal life” (can. 7), “by the strength 
of nature” and “without God's grace.” 
“No one has aught of his own, except 
lying and sin” (can. 22). On the other 
hand, the Council teaches that the free 
will of fallen man is not destroyed, but 
“perverted and weakened”; “A reward 
is due to good works, but grace, which is 
not due, comes first, that the works may 
be done” (can. 18); “Men do their 
own will, not God’s, when they do that 
which displeases God” (can. 23); 
“That some are predestined to evil by 
divine power we not only disbelieve, but 
also if there are any who believe so bor- 
rible a thing, we say anathema to them 
with all detestation.’ ; 
(The great authority on the history 
of Semipelagianism is Cardinal Nons, 
“ Historia Pelagiana, Florence, 1673; 
Patav. 1677. See also Petavius, in the 
work cited in the text. The chief sources 
are the works of Augustine, Prosper, and 
Fulgentius mentioned above.) 
SEPARATION. [Seo Drvoncz and 
MARRIAGE. | 
SEQUENCE. A rhythm sometimes 
sung between the Epistle and Gospel; sls 
called a “ prose,” because not in any regt- 
lar metre. At first, the sequence was 
merely a prolongation of the last note of 
the Alleluia after the Epistle, till, to avoid 
the wearisome effect of such a prolonga- 
tion, words, appropriate to the occasion, 
were substituted. Notker, a monk of St. 
Gall, who wrote about 880, is generally 
said to have been the first writer of se- 
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quences; but he himself tells us, in his 
preface, that he had seen some verses for 
the notes of the sequence in an Antiphonary 
which a priest brought him from Jumièges, 
a Benedictine abbey five leagues ſrom 
Rouen. Many medieval Missals ha ve 
5 for every feast and Sunday, 
and they were made in such number and 
so carelessly that the Carthusians and 
Cistercians were praised for not admitting 
any of them. In the revision of the 
Roman Missal in the sixteenth century, 
only four sequences were retained : “ Vic- 
time Paschali,” at Easter (attributed to 
Wipso, chaplain to Conrad II., eleventh 
century); “ Veni, Sancte Spiritus,” at 
Pentecost (by Robert, king of France, d. 
19 „Lauda, Sion, at Corpus Christi 
(by St. Thomas of Aquin); the “ Dies 
Irte in Masses of the Dead (by Thomas 
of Celano, d. circ. 1250). A fifth prose, 
„Stabat Mater,” on the two feasts of the 
Seven Dolours, must have been added 
very recently, since neither Le Brun nor 
Benedict XIV. recognise it. Other se- 
quences are found in the Missals of reli- 
gious orders—e.g. one for the Feast of the 
Holy Name in that of the Franciscans. 
The Lyons Missal, in use till a few years 
ago, is rich in sequences, some very beau- 
tiful. 

SERAPHIC DOCTOR, THE. St. 
Bonaventure; he became Minister-General 
of the Franciscans in 1256. [See FRAN- 
CISCANS. | 

SERVITES. The order of the 
“ Religious Servants of the Holy Virgin,” 
commonly called the Servites, was founded 
in 1233 by seven Florentine merchants, 
whose names were Monaldi, Manetti, 
Amidei, Lantella, Uguccioni, Sostegni, 
and Falconieri. The last, Alexis Fal- 
conieri, who lived to be J10 years old, 
was the uncle of St. Juliana Falconieri, 
whom Hélyot regards as the foundress of 
the Servite Third Order (1306). The 
seven founders, who were already members 
of a confraternity instituted to sing the 
praises of Our Lady, being assembled in 
their chapel on the festival of the Assump- 
tion, 1233, were conscious of a common 
internal admonition that they should 
renounce the world. They began by 
selling their goods and distributing the 
price to the poor; then, having found a 
mean house outside the city, they took 
up their abode there, living in great aus- 
terity and continual prayer, and, with 
the consent of the Fishop, Ardinghi, 
begging their bread in the streets. En- 
tering the city one day to ask the bishop’s 
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bleasing and counsel, they are said to have 
been greeted by infants in their mothers’ 
arms with cries of “See the servants of 
the Virgin”; and the pame thus given 
has adhered to them ever since. After a 
while they removed to the Monte Senario, 
three leagues from Florence, and built a 
convent on the top of the mountain, 
which was for centuries the chief seat of 
their institute. Monaldi was their firet 
superior; St. Philip Beniti, who joined 
the order in consequence of a vision and 
became the fifth general (1267), propa- 
gated it exceedingly, and eaved it from 
the ruin with which it was threatened in 
1276, when Innocent V. wished to sup- 
press it, as coming under the prohibition 
of the Oouncil of Lyons against the 
multiplication of religious orders. The 
habit finally adopted by the Servites was 
black, with a leather girdle, a ecapulary, 
and a cope. They took the rule of St. 
Augustine, adding to it many particular 
constitutions, After a period of uncer- 
tainty, the pontificate of Honorius IV. 
witnessed the first of a series of Papal 
confirmations and graces conferred on 
this order, culminating in the celebrated 
constitution “Mare Magnum” (1487), 
whereby Innocent VIII., confirming all 
former grants, bestowed on the Servites 
equal privileges and prerogatives with 
those enjoyed by the other four mendi- 
cant orders—viz. the Franciscans, the 
Dominicans, the Augustinian Hermits, 
and the Carmelites. So rapidly did the 
order spread, that at the death of the last 
of the seven founders, Alexis Falconieri, 
it numbered over 10,000 religious, besides 
nuns, distributed into more than twenty 
rovinces, Its strength lay chiefly in 
taly and Germany; in England it had 
no houses before the Reformation. Among 
its distinguished members may be named 
besides the seven founders, who have 
all been beatified, and St. Philip Beniti— 
the B. Piccolomini of Sienna, the learned 
Ferrari, Francis Patrizzi, Latiosi,&c. Fra 
Paolo Sarpi, theologian and counsellor to 
the Republic of Venice, belonged to this 
ete TRENT, COUNCIL oF}. The num- 
ber of Servite houses revived in various 
countries since the French Revolution is 
considerable. In England there is a 
flourishing Servite community established 
in the Fulham Road, London, with an 
affiliated house at Bognor; also three 
convents of Servite nuns, two in or near 
London and one at Arundel. 

| SERVUS SERVORUM DEI. The 
servant of the servants of God. Thomas- 
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sin seems to say?! that the phrase was 
first employed by St. Desiderius, bishop 
of Cahors, and then adopted by the 
Roman Pontiffs. But a comparison of 
dates precludes this supposition, for St. 
Desiderius became bishop only in 630— 
i. e. twenty-five years after the death of 
St. Gregory the Great, who had fre- 
quently used the phrase at the commence- 
ment of his letters.“ St. Gregory had 
objected strongly to the title of Universal 
Bishop, or Q cumenical Patriarch, which 
John, the patriarch of Constantinople, 
had enad ; if any new title was needed 
for the Vicar of Christ, it should be one 
which likened him still more to the low- 
liness of Jesus, who “came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister.” 

SEVEN DOLOURS. [See DoLouns 
oy B. V. M.) 

SEVEN GIFTS OF THE HOLY 
SPIRIT. They are, according to Bt. 
Thomas (1 2ndæ, qu. Ixviii.), certain gifts 
bestowed upon the just in order that they 
may prompt! follow the instinct and 
movement of the Holy Ghost. He appeals 
to the authority of Scripture—viz. Is, xi. 
2, where we are told that seven gifts of 
the Spirit are to rest upon the Messias. 
“ And the Spirit of the Lord will rest 
upon him; the spirit of wisdom and 
understanding, the spirit of counsel and 
strength, the spirit of knowledge and 

iety, and the spirit of the fear of the 

cord will fill him.“. Even, says St. 
Thomas, when the soul of man is perfected 
by the moral and the theological virtues, 
he still needs to be moved and led by the 
Holy Spirit, and the Seven Gifts enable 
him to follow this movement promptly. 
All this, however, is mere speculation, for 
the Scotists deny that there is any real 
distinction between the gifts and the 
corresponding virtues. 

Next, although the Fathers generally 
(so, e.g., Ambrose,“ De Sp. S.” lib. i. 16; 
August. in Ps. cl. 7; Greg.“ Moral.” i. 
27) enumerate the seven gifts of the 
Spirit, just as St. Thomas does, this is 
because they followed the LXX or Vulgate 
instead of the original.“ Both the LXX 
and Vulgate render the same Hebrew 
words “fear of the Lord” (0 meq) in 


two ways, first by “ piety,” then by “ fear 
of the Lord.” In the Hebrew the words 


1 Vet. et Nov. Eecl, Diso, i. 1, 4, 4. 

2 See Beda, Hist. Eccl. i. 28, 24, &c. 

5 It is strange, however, that Jerome, in his 
Commentary on Isaias, recognises the ‘seven 
gifts” as commonly enumerated without raising 
any difficulty. 
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simply are “The Spirit of Jehovah shall 
rest upon him; the spirit of wisdom and 


understanding, the spirit of counsel and 
strength, the spirit of knowledge and the 


fear of Jehovah, and his delight! shall be 
in the fear of Jehovah.” It was probably 
from mere wish to avoid repetition that 
the LXX varied their rendering, and 
Jerome may have been unwilling to re- 
store a mere literal rendering, since the 
enumeration of the seven gifts, based on 
the LXX and Old Latin, was already 
recognised in the Church. It is possible, 
however, to find seven gifts (on the ana- 
logy of Zach. iii. 9, Apoc. iv. 5, v. 6) even 
in the original. The Spirit of the Lord 
seems most naturally to mean the Divine 
Spirit’ itself, from which the six following 
gilta descend. But the “Spirit of the 
Lord” may be itself a epeei gift, and 
this view is represented by the Chaldee 
Targum, which has “The spirit of pro- 
phecy shall rest upon him; the spirit of 
wisdom and understanding, &c. 


SBXAGESIMA. [See QUINQUA- 
GESIMA. | 

SEXT. (See Breviary. |} . 

SBIT. Canow Law and LIBER 
Sxrrus.] 
- SIMPLE. [Seo FRAS xs. 

Sz. St. Augustine's definition of 


ain—viz. “any thought, word, or deed 
against the law of God,” has been adopted 
by St. Thomas and theologians generally. 
We have spoken of original sin in a special 
article, and many of the popular classifica- 
tions of sin, e.g., into carnal and spiritual, 
of omission and commission, are easily 
understood, and need not therefore detain 
us here. But something must be said of 
the distinction between mortal and venial 
sin, both because of its dogmatic import- 
ance in itself, and because of the objections 
made to the distinction hy Protestants. 

The early Protestants regarded every 
sin as deserving of eternal wrath. They 
admitted that some sins were more heinous 
than others, but they looked upon all 
alike as mortal. Even the daily falls of 
good men, according to Calvin (“ Institut.” 
iii. 47), make them “liable to the penalty 

t Lit. “his smelling ”; se. “a sweet savour; ” 
others, “the breath of his nostrils.” Either 
rendering is possible, but the doubt does not 
touch the point in the text. In the Targum 
the London Polyglot has copied tke false 
pointing in Buxtorf s Rabbinical Bible, 54. 
(Peal) for maa pp (Aphel). n 

3 The sins of believers are venial, not 
because they do not merit death, but because 
.. there is no condemnation to those who are 
in Christ Jesus, their sin not being imputed.” 
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of death before the judgment seat of God.” 
On the other hand, no sin is imputed to 
those who believe; so that we may sum 
up the Protestant doctrine thus: All sins 
are mortal in their own nature, but in 
effect no sin is mortal to those.who have 
faith, all sins are mortal to those who are 
without saving faith. : 

Very different is the Catholic doctrine. 
The Church holds that justification con- 
sists in a real renewal of man’s nature by 
the grace of Christ, and cannot therefore 
admit that one who is in friendship with a 
„holy God is guilty of sins which in their 
own nature! expose him to eternal death. 
The fact of justification implies a passage 
from death to life, from sin to holiness. 
On the other hand, the Church, in accord- 
ance with the plainest statements of 
Scripture and en (James iii. 2; 1 
John i. 8), has defined (Concil. Trident. 
sess. vi. can. 23) that no one, not even the 
most holy, can avoid sin altogether “except 
by aspecial privilege of God, as the Church 
holds concerning the Blessed Virgin.” 
Hence, by inevitable consequences, it 
follows that some sins are mortal, others 
venial. There is an analogy between 
human friendship and that of the soul 
with God, and just as some offences are 
sufficient to destroy friendship entirely, 
while others weaken it, so there are some 
sins which destroy, others which do but 
weaken the grace and love of God in the 
soul. Thero are some sins of which St. 
Paul says (Gal. v. 21) that they “who do 
such things will not inherit the kingdom 
of God,” and these must be distinct from 
less serious faults which none entirely 
avoid. This is the basis of the distinction 
between mortal and venial sins, The 
former are against the very end of the law, 
which is the love of God, utterly destroy 
charity and grace, cause the death of the 
soul, and deserve eternal punishment. 
Venial sin, though it disposes to that 


which is mortal, and is the greatest of all | 


evils except mortal sin, still does not 
annibilate the friendship of the soul with 
God. Venial sin is a disease of the soul, 
not its death, and grace is still left by 
which the sin may be repaired. Mortal 
sin is, on the contrary, irreparable, and a 
man who is guilty of it has lost every 
principle of vitality, so that he is as un- 


1 The doctrine of Baius stands midway 
between that of the Reformers and the Church. 
He held that “no sin is venial in its own 
nature ”—i.e. apart from the merciful ordinance 
of God (Prop. 20; condemned by Pius V., 
Gregory XIII, and Urban VIII.). 
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able to recover life as one who has suffered 
bodily death. Renewal cannot come from 
within, but only from the Almighty power 
of God, who can make even the dead hear 
His voice and live (St. Thomas, 1 2ndæœ, 
qu. lxxviii. a. 1). It is very hard to decide 
in particular what is or is not mortal sin. 
We know that we cannot fall away from 
God without a deliberate act of the will, 
and those walk securely who avoid, not 
indeed all transgression, for that cannot 
be, but all deliberate transgression. The 
distinction, St. Augustine tells us (“ En- 
chirid.” cap. 24), between grave and light 
sins is to be determined by the judgment 
of God, not of man; and Scripture does 
furnish many such divine judgments on 
the point. The tradition of the Church 
and natural reason following the analogy 
of faith must also be taken into account ; 
but when all is done much remains, and 
must ever remain, uncertain. Some sins, 
euch as those of blasphemy, perjury, im- 
purity, are, if deliberate, always mortal ; 
others—e.g. theft—though mortal in their 
own nature, are venial, if the amount of 
the wrong done is very small. Others 
again are venial in their own nature, and 
only become mortal under superadded cir- 
cumstances. Mortal sins differ very much 
in grayity. The chief subdivision of venial 
sins is that into deliberate and indeliber- 
ate, though, strictly speaking, the latter 
are done with imperfect deliberation, for, 
when deliberation is wholly wanting, there 
is no act of the will and therefore no sin. 
It must be remembered that in the 
Fathers “mortal” and“ venial” sin are 
terms which have quite a different meau- 
ing from the modern one explained above. 
The ancient distinction, often misunder- 
stood by scholastic writers, is clearly put 
by Petavius in his edition of Epiphanius 
(“ Animadv. in Heer.” lix.). The Fathers, 
he says, mean by mortal sins (“ mortalia 
seu capitalia,” also “ lethalia”) not, as wo 
do, those which deprive us of grace, but sins 
of an aggravated character, which were 
specially named in the canons and synodal 
decrees, and which subjected anyone who 
was guilty of them to canonical penalties. 
To these they oppose “ lighter and dail 
sins,” including in this class “some whic 
we call mortal and some which we call 
venial sins.” Very often the Fathers 
simply distinguish between “ mortal sins ” 
for which public penance was due and the 
daily faults of good people. So Tertull. 
% Pudic.” 19; „Adv. Marc.“ iv. 9; 
Ambrose, De Posnit.” ii. 10; Cassian, 


i L Collat.’ xxii, 13 ; Augustine, és In Joann,” 
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tract. xii. ad 153 Serm. 352, cap. 2 
et 3; “ De Symbolo. ad Cat.“ cap. 7. But 
the Fathers acknowledge in fact our 
distinction between mortal and venial sin, 


though they use other words. Thus St. in 


Augustine (“ De Fide et Op.“ 26) divides 
sins into 155 1 which involve 
excommunicat ion, sins without which we 
cannot live(“ sine quibus vita non agitur ), 
sins to be corrected, not indeed By Bune 
penance, but by reproof. e have 
seen already that he distinguishes between 
grave and light sins, and means just what 
we do by mortal and venial sin. Further, 
in Serm. 398, and “In Joann.” tract, xli. 
10, he distinguishes between “sins” and 
“crimes” ( tum” and “crimen”). 
Man, he says, cannot be without sin, but 
ought to de without crime, “such as 
murder, adultery, the impurity of forniea- 
tion, theft, fraud, sacrilege”; those who 
are exempt from crime have reached “ an 
inchoate liberty ” which will be perfected 
in heaven. And a little earlier in the 
same treatise he defines crime as “a grave 
sin, most worthy of accusation ard con- 
demnation.” This is precisely the doctrine 
of the modern Church. 

SINLESSNESS OF CHRIST. 
(See CHRIST.) 

SION, NOTRE DAME DE. The 
Co tion of our Lady of Sion took 
its rise from a remarkable event which 
occurred in 1842, when M. Alphonse 
Ratisbonne, a member of an influential 
and wealthy Jewish family at Strasburg, 
and himself strongly prejudiced against 
Christianity, being then in his twenty- 
seventh year, was suddenly converted to 
the Catholic faith by the apparition of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, with which, as 
he declared, he was favoured while stand- 
ing in a side chapel of the Church of S. 
Andrea delle Fratte, at Rome. M. Ratis- 
bonne at once asked to be taken to a 
priest, and ina short time was baptised 
and confirmed. He was engaged to be 
married to a young Jeweas, but an over- 
powering impulse determined him to 
embrace the ecclesiastical state, and he 
broke off the sa eh wie His elder 
brother, Theodore, had become a Catholic 
many years before, and, having taken 
orders, was at this time living at Paris. 
Alphonse suggested to him the opening 
of a house for the reception of Jewish 
children, to be educated, with their 
parents consent, as Christians. There 
ceems to have been a movement in the 
Jewish mind at the time inclining many 
to embrace Catholicism, and when the 


brother's 
candidates for admission. They were all 
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Abbé Theodore resolved to act on his 
ion there was no lack of 


oung girls, and were placed provisionally 
In the Convent of the Providence.” 


under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Vincent of Paul. In May 1843, Theodore 
: Ratisbonne, with the aid of the Abbé 
5 the venerable founder of the 
Are 


nfraternity of the Saered Heart of 


Mary for the Conversion of Sinners, ob- 


tained the approbation of the Holy Sec 
for a new institute, under the title of 
Our Lady of Sion, the ladies of which ` 


should devote themselves principally to 


the charge and education of converts 
from Judaism. The centre of the new 
foundation was fixed at Paris, and now 
occupies a magnificent convent, embracing 
several distinct departments, in the Rue 
Notre Dame des Champs. The rule of 
the congregation aims at the union of the 
active with the contemplative life. “The 
noviciate lasts two years, after which 
the religious consecrate themselves to the 
Lord by the simple vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience. These vows are 
annual for the first five years; at the end 
of that time they are renewed for five 
years. Finally, after ten years of perse- 
verance, exclusive of the noviciate, the 
vows can be taken in perpetuity.”! Before 
long the institute planted itself at Jerusa- 
lem; a site was obtained bordering on 
the Via Dolorosa, where tradition places 
the pretorium of Pilate; and a 1 

convent was opened in 1862. In recogni- 
tion of the awful memories which make 
this spot unique on earth, the religious 
repeat three times a day, “ Pater, dimitte 
illis, non enim sciunt quid faciunt.” The 
congregation has since opened houses in 
other parts of Syria and at Constantinople; 
in England it has three convents, two in 
or near London and the third at Worth- 
A “Community 


nised at Paris with diocesan sanction in 
868; both the brothers Ratisbonne 
joined it. 

SISTERHOODS. A title sometimes 
given to religious orders and institutes of 
women. These have been greatly multi- 

lied in quite recent times; and the fol- 
lowing enumeration of some of them, 
chiefly the most recent, must be taken as 
very imperfect :— 
1. Sisters of the Assumption.— Founded 


1 Wetzer and Welte; art. by Gdschler, 
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by Monsignor Affre, archbishop of Paris, 
in 1839, chiefly as an educational order. 
The habit is violet, with a cross on the 
breast, and a white veil. At the convent 
in Kensington Square there is the Per- 
petual Adoration of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. There are three other houses in 
we St. B of the Hol 

2. Sisters of St. Brigid, or o y 
Faith.—This 5 founded by 
the late Cardinal Cullen, in 1857, to take 
charge of poor schools for girls and little 
boys. They have eleven schools, all in 


the diocese of Dublin. They do an im- 
rotecting the poor of 


rtant work in 
Dublin, so far as their slender means will 
allow, from the attempts to destroy their 
faith which are continually being made 
by the Irish Church Mission Society (so 
called), and other heretical bodies, assisted 
by English money. 

3. Sisters of Charity. — Called also 
„Gray Sisters, “ Daughters of Charity,” 
“ Sisters of St. Vincent of Paul.” ‘This 
congregation, after many and long-con- 
tinued tentative operations, was founded at 
Paris in 1634 bySt. Vincent of Paul for the 
work of nursing the sick in hospitals, and 

laced under the care of Madame Legras. 
The constitution of the society has never 
varied. The sisters take simple vows, 
which are yearly renewed; they add a 
fourth vow, by which they bind themselves 
to serve the sick, Postulants are admitted 
to the habit at the end of six months; 
the period of probation lasts for five years. 
The dress of a Sister of Charity is too 
well known to need description. Their 
houses were closed in France at the 
Revolution; but the intrepid woman, the 
Mère Deleau, who was then superior, 
yielded not a foot of ground that she 
could keep; she urged her children to 
continue to serve the sick, though in a 
secular dress; and a decree of Napoleon 
(1801), even before the general restoration 
of religion, authorised the reorganisation 
of the society, and assigned to them large 
premises in the Rue du Bac. About 
1860, according to a roturn furnished to 
the Abbé Badiche (the continuator of 
Hélyot) by the secretary of the Lazarists, 
(under whose direction the sisters have 
always been), they numbered between 
6,000 and 7,000, in upwards of 600 houses 
scattered over all parts of the civilized 
world. Besides nursing in hospitals and 
taking charge of orphanages, the sisters 
sometimes undertake the management of 
poor schools. In England they have 
(1883) eighteen houses, in Scotland two, 
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in Ireland three; they were brought to 
Ireland by the late Cardinal Cullen in1857. 

4, Sisters of Charity of St. Paul.— 
This congregation was founded by M. 
Chauvet, a French curé, assisted by 
Mdlle. de Tylly, in 1704. Since these 
teaching sisters wera introduced into 
England in 1847 they have multiplied 
with surprising rapidity; they have now 
1883) forty-eight houses in different 
zuglish dioceses. They do a great work 
in the French colonies. In 1873 the 
total number of their pupils was estimated 
at 12,000.: 

5, Sisters of Charity (Irish).—This 
institute was founded in 1815 by Mary 
Frances Aikenhead, for the purpose of 
ministering to the sick and poor in hospi- 
tals and at their own homes. The sisters, 
though not in any way connected with 
the celebrated foundation of St. Vincent 
of Paul, have “very nearly, if not 
exactly, the same objects of Christian 
charity in view.”? Archbishop Murray 
entered warmly into the plans of Mrs. 
Aikenhead, gave the habit to the first 
sisters, and established them in North 
William Street, Dublin. The congrega- 
tion was approved by the Holy See in 
1834. The vows are perpetual; the rule 
is that of the Society of Jesus so far as 
it is suitable for women ; a probation of 
two years and a half is undergone before 
admission to the habit. The community 
is strongly centralised, the Superioress in 
Dublin, or wherever she may reside, 
having jurisdiction over all the convents 
and members of the order in Ireland. 
The Sisters opened St. Vincent's Hospital 
in Stephen's Green, Dublin, in 1884. The 
order has at present twenty-two convents, 
all in Ireland; the mother house is at 
IIarold's Cross, near Dublin. 

6. Sisters of the Good Shepherd.—This 
society, the chief object of which is the 
reformation of fallen women, was founded 
by the Père Eudes [Evupists] and Mar- 
guerite L'Ami in 1646, It has now more 
than a hundred houses; of these seven 
are in Great Britain and five in Ireland. 

7. Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus.— 
This is a recent institute, founded by an 
American lady, for teaching both the rich 
and the poor. There are seven houses in 
England. 


1 See Terra Incognita, by J. N. Murphy 
(Longmans, 1878) ; a useful compilation, from 
which a large portion of the information given 
in the text is derived. 

2 Sketches of Irish Nunneries, by the Very 
Rev. Dean Murphy, 1865, 
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8. Sisters (Little) of the Poor.—This 
admirable institute was founded in 1840 
by the curé of St. Servan, M. le Pailleur, 
aided by four women of humble birth, 
whose names were Marie Augustine, 
Marie Thérése, Jeanne Jugon, and 
Fauchon Aubert, for the support, relief, 
and nursing of aged or infirm poor persons. 
In 1873 the sisters numbered 2,000, and 
maintained (their resources being chiefly 
got by begging from door to door) 20,000 
of the aged poor. They must now be 
much more numerous; in England alone 
they have seventeen houses, all in large 
towns. In Ireland they are established 
at Cork and Waterford. 

9. Sisters of Mercy.—This important 
and flourishing order, offshoots of which 
are found in many States of the American 
Union, and in Australia and New Zealand, 
was: founded in 1827 at Baggot Street, 
Dublin, by Miss Catherine McAuley, with 
the approbation of Archbishop Murray, 
for carrying on all the works of mercy, 
both spiritual and corporal. The foundress 
took the title of her order from that of 
St. Peter Nolasco; its rule, with some 
slight modifications, from that of the 
Presentation Nuns. Except in the case 
of recent filiations, each convent is inde- 
pendent of every other, and is com- 

letely under the jurisdiction and control 
of the bishop of the diocese. Besides 
the three essential vows the sisters take a 
fourth—to devote themselves for life to 
the service and instruction of the poor, 
sick, and ignorant. This order has 109 
houses in Ireland, and forty-nine in Great 
Britain. 

10. Sisters (Poor) of Nuzareth. 

11. Sisters of the Poor Child Jesus.'\— 
This institute has two houscs in England, 
at Oxford and Southam. It is a cloistered 
order. 

12. Sisters of Troridence. Founded 
some years before the French Revolution, 
chiefly in order to meet the difficulty of 
obtaining sound education in countr 
districts, by M. Moye, vicar of a paris 
near Metz. The institute has spread into 
Belgium, Italy, and South America; it 
has five houses in England. 

13. Sisters (School) of Notre Dame. — 
This sisterhood was founded at Amiens in 
1707 by Madame Blin de Bourdon and 
Julie Billiard. The sisters devote thom- 
selves to the instruction of children, 


1 A German order, forced to take refuge in 
England by the persecuting laws of Prussia. 
“Poor Child” does not, of course, correspond 
exactly to “armes Kind.’ 
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Srey of the poor. They have about 
twenty houses in England. The mother 
house is at Namur. 

SLAVERY. The state of a human 
being whose present and future lot in 
life is dependent on the arbitrary will of 
another person, or of other persons. The 
young child of free parents, though his 
present lot in all countries, whether 
civilised or not, is largely determinable at 
the will of others, knows that his future 
will be his own; after reaching a certain 
age he will be his own master. The 
slave has no such prospect; even where 
the law gives him some protection from 
his master’s cruelty or injustice, he has 
not during the whole course of his life 
the control of his own acts or movements, 
and his children are borr to the same 
condition as himself. 

The earliest records of man contain 
no mention of slavery. No slave went 
into the ark with Noe and the other 
seven persons who composed his family. 
It seems to be represented in the book of 
Genesis as the punishment of the sin of 
Cham, whose son Chanaan was to be a 
“servant of servants” (Vulg. servus 
servorum) to his brethren. The first 
mention of actual slaves is connected 
with Egypt; both male and female slaves, 
with cattle, &c., were given to Abram by 
the Egyptians? on his surrendering his 
wife to Pharao; and Agar, the domestic 
slave of Sarai, was an Egyptian woman.* 
Under the law of Moses, the institution 
was fully sanctioned among the Hebrews, 
9 1 5 because of the“ hardness of their 

earts“; but they were to take slaves 
from the nations around them, not from 
their own people; if any Hebrew were 
compelled to sell himself into bondage, 
he could go out free in the year of 
jubilee. At the return from theCaptivity, 
the slaves are said to have stood to the 
free Hebrews in the proportion of one to 
six;> but the rate was probably much 
higher than this in times of national 
prosperity. 
onsidering the corrupt selfishness of 
human nature, unaided by grace, there is 
nothing to wonder at in the institution of 
slavery. Men, and women too, like to 
live at ease, and to have the hard work, 
without which neither food nor luxuries 
are obtainable, done for them. Especially 
is this the case in hot countries, in which 
physical exertion is always more or less 

1 Gen. ix. 22-27. 2 Gen. xii. 16, 

3 Gen. xvi. 1. t Lev. xxv. 

8 1 Esdr. ii. 65; quoted by Dr. Lightfoot. 
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distressing. When then neither conscience 
nor civilisation restrains, any well-armed 
human tribe has a strong motive for 
making war upon any neighbouring tribe 
which it believes to be weaker than itself, 
in order to obtain the use of the enforced 
Jabour of the vanquished. The instruc- 
tive volumes of Dr. Barth, long a resident 
in Central Africa, areone longcommentary 
illustrating this statement. Wars for the 
sole purpose of obtaining slaves were then, 
and are still, of constant occurrence among 
the teeming nationsof the Soudan. Con- 
version to Islam, which for many years 
has been making great progress in Africa, 
far from checking slavery, tends to spread 
it; for it gives to the converts a feeling of 
superiority to the tribes still heathen, 
which seems of itself to entitle the former 
to make slaves of the latter, Nothin 
but the twofold conviction (1) that al 
men are equal in the sight of God, 
(2) that a man is bound to do to others as 
he would tkey should do to him, can 
restrain from making slaves of their 
fellows those who have the power to do 
s0. This conviction, now generally enter- 
tained among civilised nations, is the fruit 
of Christianity; and it has produced a 
state of things, within the sphere of 
peoples equally civilised, which removes 
the power to enslave. Were the belief in 
Christianity to fail, it does not appear 
what principle would remain of suflicient 
power to prevent the civilised from en- 
slaving the uncivilised. 

Among the Greeks the notion pre- 
vailed that a man could not effectively 
discharge the duties of a free citizen un- 
less he were exempted from the drudgery 
of lifs. This, except in the case of a few 
rich men, could only be done by means of 
slavery. Accordingly the institution was 
an integral part of Hellenic civilisation ; 
and in proportion as a people was more 
intellectual and refined, it availed itself 
of slave labour more systematically, The 
late Dr. Lee, Protestant bishop of Man- 
chester, one of the best of modern school- 
masters, used to say to his boys at 
Rugby :—“ Remember now: thirty thou- 
sand Athenians; four thousand Metccs; 
four hundred thousand slaves!” The 
contrast was perhaps accentuated a little 
too strongly;* but its substantial truth 
and significance are unimpeachable, We 
are all too apt to forget, in admiring the 
marvellous fertility of the Attic genius, 

t M. Wallon estimates the numbers thus: 


Athenians, 67,000; Metœes, 40,000; slaves, 
about 200,000. 
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how ruthlessly these pattern men exploited 
the labour of a 5 d and fettered 
multitude of miserable beings, created 
equally with themselves for happiness 
and immortality. 

When the Greek mind began to 
speculate upon slavery, it rejected the 
cynical tenet of the old times, that force 
is its own justification, and that any man 
who can enslave another may. It sug- 
gested that some races of mankind are 
naturally inferior to other races, and born 
to be their servants. Aristotle mentions 
this opinion, without however adopting it 
as his own.! But there were Greeks who 
expressed nobler views, Not to mention 
the well-known lines of Homer? 

Jove fixed it certain that the self-same day 
Makes man a slave, takes half his worth away, 


Philemon wrote that “no one was ever 
born a slave by nature ; it was ill fortune 
which enslaved his body.” 3 

The able work of M. Wallon describes 
the extension of slavery among the 
Romans, even under the Republic, and 
delineates the fatal moral corruption 
which it produced. The domestic side 
of Roman life is unveiled for us in the 
plays of Plautus and Terence; we thus 
see how slavery influenced socicty and 
vitiated character. The sternly practical 
turn of the Roman mind, understanding 
that slavery was at all times dangerous 
(the war of Spartacus was sufficient to 
prove that), carried out with horrible 
consistency the doctrine that the slave, 
as against his master, has no rights, and 
that revolt is an unpardonable crime, 
When Pedanius Secundus, preefect of the 
city under Nero, had been murdered by 
one of his slaves, the Senate, on the 
ground that among the other slaves there 
must have been some guilty knowledge of 
the murderer's intention, decreed that tho 
whole household, numbering four hundred 
—old and young, men, women, and 
children—should be indiscriminately put 
to death; and this was done.* The gladi- 
ators, who were bred to the use of arms 
that their deadly duels might furnish 
sport for the Romans, were of course 

ves. 

Slavery was everywhere one of the 
conditions of human existence when 
saani appeared in the world. The 
methods of the Gospel are not revolution- 


1 Pol. ? Od. xvii. 822. 
3 Duge yàp obe dot dyerrýðn wore, 
H & ad dxij 1d coma xarebovAwcaro. 
Fragm. Meineke (acted by Wallon). 


4 Tac, Ann. xiv. 48 quoted by Lightfoot). 
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ary ; they do not deal in those sweeping 
general assertions which fuller experience 
always shows to be but half truths; 
rather they introduce new moral principles 
into the hearts of men, leaving them 
there as germs, to bring forth fruit in due 
season. So it was in the case of slavery. 
“The Gospel never directly attacks 
slavery as an institution”;! nor was the 
liberation of their slaves prescribed by 
the Apostles to their converts as an 
absolute duty. Christianity lifted men 
to a moral height at which the distinc- 
tions between slave and free, Jew and 
Gre2k, seemed of trifling importance. 
There is neither Greek nor Jew; there is 
neither bond nor free; there is neither 
male nor female. For you are all one in 
Christ Jesus.“? Where the spirit of the 
Lord is, there is liberty“;? the liberty of 
the mind, even though the body be in 
bondave. “He that is called in the 
Lord, being a bondman, is the freeman of 
the Lord“; “ but if a slave could be made 
free, he was to prefer freedom (v. 21.) “ 
A slave was taught to obay his master as 
though he were Christ himself, not with 
eye-service, but heartily and strenuously, 
“as to the Lord and not to men.” 
Similarly, masters were taught to deal 
humanely with their slaves, as recognising 
that they had a common master in 
heaven, with whom there was no respect 
of persons.’ 
With such principles introduced into 
human life, slavery, as being in ordinary 
cases unjust, was at once undermined, 
and gradually fell. Besides manumissions 
in life, it became a common practice for 
Christian owners of slaves to emancipate 
them by their last will. Long before the 
end of the fifteenth century slavery had 
disappeared from Christendom, and even 
terfdom had been reduced within a 
narrow compass. The influence of the 
clergy, pressing with geutle force in the 
same direction during many centuries, 
was the chief agent in this beneficent 
change. After the discovery of the New 
World, the adventurers and planters 
whom Spain sent out enslaved the weak 
Carib population of the West Indies, and 
forced them to work in the mines. To 
save the Carib3, the Dominican Las Casas 


? Gal. iii. 28. 


1 Lightfoot, p. 889. 41 Cor. vii. 22 
‘or. vii. 22. 


3 2 Cor. iii. 17. 
5 The passage will bear the i eo inter- 
pretation, but the opinion of the best modern 
commentators appears to incline to that here 


adopted ; comp. v. 28. 
$ Phil. vi. 5-9. 
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was instrumental in bringing over negroes 
from Africa, whose hardy frames were 
capable of bearing great labour under a 
tropical sun. Other nations, Protestant 
as well as Catholic, rushed eagerly into 
the new field of commerce and settlement, 
and all alike enslaved the n The 
unscrupulous cupidity of the planters of 
all nations was pretty much on a par; 
but in countries occupied by Catholics 
the Church was a real power, and re- 
strained to a great extent the greed and 
cruelty of the laity. In the Spanish and 
Portuguese colonies, the slave was not 
entirely a slave; a code of laws regulated 
the relations between him and his master; 
he could buy his freedom for a fixed 
price; and the slave mother, by paying a 
small sum, could emancipate her child at 
the font. These mitigations did not 
exist in the English and Dutch colonies, 
where the ministers of the various Pro- 
testant sects, divided by deep sectional 
disagreements, took no common action, 
but obeyed the public opinion of those 
among whom they lived. Before the 
late war in the United States, the Metho- 
dist ministers at the North denounced 
slavery as a sin; the Methodist ministers 
at the South defended it as an institution 
sanctioned in Scripture, and eminently 
pene tothe Almighty. 

In England, after the American War 
of Independence in the last century, a 
movement against slavery in the British 
colonies, and against the slave trade which 
ministered to it, was set on foot by the 
Quakers, Other philanthropists joined 
them, and the names of Clarkson, Wilber- 
force, Zachary Macaulay, Stephen, and 
Buxton, are deservedly revered. The 
slave trade was abolished, so far as the 
British Empire was concerned, in 1807, 
and slavery itself suppressed in 1838, the 
planters in the West Indies being com- 
pensated with a sum of twenty millions 
sterling voted them by Parliament. The 
French, proclaiming in their frantic re- 
volutionary way that in Haytiand their 
other colonies slavery was at an end, 
threw the entire system of their colonial 
society into a confusion from which it has 
not recovered to this day. Spain, proceed- 
ing gradually and prudently, has reduced 
slavery in its magnificent colony of Cuba 
within very narrow limits, and in Porto 
Rico has abolished it altogether. In 
Brazil, slavery will be extinct in a few 
years. In Mexico, and all the other re- 
publics carved out of the colonial empire 
of Spain, sla very no longer exists. In the 
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United States, the Federal Government 
(1863), as a war measure, declared that 
all the ‘slaves in the seceded States were 
free, and as the war ended favourably for 
the North, the declaration has become a 
fact. Thus Christianity, aided, no doubt, 
by mere humanitarian views and political 
considerations, has a second time over- 
mastered those selfish instincts in man 
which favour the establishment of slavery. 
In Mahomedan and Pagan countries, no 
such influence being in operation, slavery, 
it is to be feared, will for a long time hold 
ita ground. 

(H. Wallon, “ Hist. de l'Esclavage 
dans l'Antiquité,” 1847; Dr. Lightfoot, 
“St. Paul's Epistle to the Colossians and 
to Philemon,” 1875; Barth’s “ Travels in 
Central Africa.“) 

SOCIETY OF THE FAITHFUL 
COMPANIONS OF JBSUS. This 
congregation, founded at Amiens by 
Madame de Bonnault d’Houet in 1820, 
under the direction of the Pére Varin, of 
the Company of Jesus, to labour for the 
sanctification of soulsand the reform of 
female education, sent out branches even 
in the lifetime of the foundress into Italy, 
Switzerland, England, and Ireland. 
Madame d’Houet usually began by 
opening a poor school, in which the 

ucation was gratuitous, adding, as cir- 
cumstances permitted, a middle school in 
which moderate fees were charged, and a 
jonnat for the children of the rich. 
She died in 1858; her life has been well 
written by the Abbé F. Martin. The in- 
stitute is now in a flourishing condition ; 
it possesses fourteen houses in England, 
the principal one being at Isleworth, near 
London, and two or three in Ireland, of 
which the most important is at Laurel 
Hill, near Limerick. 

SOMASCHA, THE REGULAR 
CZLERES oF. The founder of this 
order was St. Jerom Emiliani, a noble 
Venetian, born in 1481. In his youth he 
adopted the profession of arms, and 
fought with distinction in the war, 
disastrous for the republic, which arose 
out of the League of Cambray (1509). 
After valiantly defending the town of 
Castelnuovo, he fell into the hands of the 
enemy; but being delivered, some say 
miraculously, from his imprisonment, he 
resolved to give his future life to God. 
For some years he devoted himself to the 
care of some orphan nephews, and to the 
management of their property. Circum- 
stances gradually led him to the estab- 
lishment of an orphanage at Venice. 
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about 1528; this was followed up by 
similar foundations at Brescia and Ber- 
gamo. His first associates were laymen, 
in concert with whom he fixed the centre 
of their operations at Somascha, a village 
between Milan and Bergamo. Some 
fervent priests joined him, and they all 
lived a life of great regularity and aus- 
terity, sanctified by continual prayer, at 
Somascha. The holy founder died in 
1537, before his institute had been ap- 
pora by the Holy See; he was beatified 
y Benedict XIV. and canonised by 
Clement XIII. The Papal confirmation 
came in 1568 ; it erected the congregation 
into a religious order, under the rule of 
St. Austin, and gave it the name of 
Regular Clerks of St. Mayeul, or of 
Somascha. The order was in course of 
time greatly extended in Italy, and was 
introduced in France; besides orphanages 
and Magdalen asylums, it had the direc- 
tion of several colleges. Its principal 
house is now at Rome.! (Hélyot.) 

SORBONNE. This famous college 
took its name from the founder, Robert 
de Sorbon, who in 1252 founded within 
the University of Paris a college for the 
maintenance of sixteen theological 
students, four from each of the French, 
Norman, Picard, and English “ nations.” 
urses were soon afterwards added for 
Flemish and German students. The 
discipline was in the hands of a provisor 
or curator, appointed by a board presided 
over by the Archdeacon of Paris. The 
formal approbation of the Holy See was 
given in 1268. The credit and influence 
of the college continually increased; the 
majority of the Paris doctors in theology 
were there trained; in its halls were 
ordinarily held the meetings of that 
faculty ; and in process of time “ the 
Sorbonne ” and the theological faculty 
became identified. This was certainly 
the case as early as the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. From that time, since 
the theologians of the university were then 
and long afterwards its chief celebrities, 
the history of the Sorbonne can hardly be 
distinguished, down to the Revolution, 
from that of the university itself. On the 
important, and not very consistent part 
which the Sorbonne played in the great 
Jansenist controversy, see the article 
JANSENISM. 

In 1620 were opened the existing 
stately buildings of the Sorbonne in the 
Quartier Jatin, including the church in 
which lie the ashes of Richelieu, an am- 

1 Wetzer and Welte, 
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hitheatre capable of seating more than 
„500 auditors, and residences for thirty- 
six “doctors of the Sorbonne.” The old 
University of Paris was destroyed by the 


Revolution; when it was reorganised by | 1855 


Napoleon in 1808, a faculty of Catholic 
theology, with seven chairs, was established 
at the Sorbonne. But the influence of the 
Government in the appointment of the 
professors caused the bishops to regard 
their teaching with some mistrust; the 
seminarist routine is so firmly established 
that even those who admit its short- 
comings find it scarcely possible to abstain 
from taking advantage of it; and from 
these and other causes, the present faculty 
of Catholic theology is little more than a 
nominis umbra. The faculties of the 
Sciences and of Literature in the Univer- 
sity of France also hold their high days 
for the conferring of degrees and prizes 
in the buildings of the Sorbonne. Lectures 
aro also given within its walls by pro- 
fessors belonging to these faculties. 

8ỌUL. The Scholastics, following 
Aristotle, mean by soul the primary 
principle of life, and by living things all 
such as have the capacity of motion from 
within. Thus, a stone has no life, and 
therefore no soul, because it does not move 
but is moved by forces external to itself; 
while, on the other hand, vegetables, 
beasts, and men have all souls. A plant, 
for example, unlike inorganic substances, 
has the power, so long as it lives, of ab- 
sorbing moisture and of assimilating it 
by the activity of its organs. Brutes 
have the same power, and add to it that 
of sense; while the soul of man is at 
once vegetative, sensitive, and rational. 
We have to deal here only with the 
human or rational sou!, and the object of 
this article is to note the principal heads 
of Catholic doctrine on the subject, not to 
enter on philosophical discussion foreign 
to the plan of this work, 

1. The Soul ts Immaterial.—In respect 
to his vegetative and animal functions 
man does not differ essentially from the 
lower animals, but whereas the soul of 
brutes is a principle which can only exist 
in matter and only operates in union with 
it, the human soul, though it also exists 
in and oporates through matter, “has, 
nevertheless, an existence apart from mat- 
ter and an operation in which the body 
takes no part” (Kleutgen). The School- 
men find the proof of such immateriality 
in the power which the mind has of form- 
1 and immaterial ideas, And 
although this immaterial or spiritual cha- 
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racter of the soul and the freedom of the 
will are taught by faith, they may also be 
certainly proved by reason, and so the Con- 
gregation of the Index declared June 11, 


2. The Unity of the Soul.— The three 
classes into which the functions of the 
soul naturally fall led some to assert the 
existence of three distinct souls— vegeta- 
tive, animal, and rational. In the middle 
of the ninth century the question assumed 
theological importance, and Photius ex- 
cited great opposition by his doctrine that 
man had two souls—one rational, one 
irrational—and that the latter only sinned 
(Hefele, “ Concil.” iv. p. 834). The im- 
moral consequences which fiow from such 
a denial of the unity of human nature 
are obvious, and in 869 the Fourth 
General Council of Constantinople (can. 
11), after stating that both Old and New 
Testaments attributed “one rational and 
intelligent soul” to man (unam animam 
rationabilem et intellectualem, piav Yuy» 
Aoyixv Te kal voepáv), anathematised the 
doctrine of “ two souls” as a heresy. In 
the middle ages, however, trichotomy, or 
the doctrine of three souls,” was upheld 
by Ockham, who alleged that the doctrine 
of “two souls ”—one good, one bad—not 
that of separate souls, in itself and as a 

hilosophical thesis, had been condemned 

y the Eighth General Council (Ockham, - 
“ Quodlib.” II. qu. 10 and 11, quoted by 
Kleutgen). It deserves notice that 
although St. Thomas (in 1 Thess. v. 23) 
speaks of the doctrine of “two souls” as 
‘“reprobated in the decisions of the 
Church,” the very learned Estius, in his 
commentary on the same passage, regards 
the dispute as merely philosophical, and 
evidently did not admit that the Church 
had decided the matter (“ an vero ea duo, 
sc. pars rationalis anims et pars ejusdem 
sensitiva, re ipsa an vero, quod magis 
recepta est, sola ratione disti 5 
philosophi disputant”). In our own 
time a celebrated German Catholic, 
Günther (d. 1863), defended the theory 
that there were in human nature two 
distinct principles—one the animal soul, 
the principle of vegetative and animal 
life; the other a spiritual principle. 

8. Union of Soul and Body.—The 
Schoolmen speak of the one soul as the 
substantial form of the body. By the 
substantial form they understand that 
principle by which a thing is constituted 
in its proper species, that which makes it 
what it essentially is. They appeal to 
the unity of nature testified by conscious- 
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ness and acknowled in the common 
language of mankind. We express our 
consciousness of our own unity when we 
say, “I feel,” “I reason,” “Twill.” It is 
not, as Aristotle remarks, so correct to say 
. ly eye sees” as “I see through the 
eye.” Further, we are conscious that we 
who consider and resolve carry out our 
resolution through the bodily limbs. Our 
faculties, indeed, are different, but all 
proceed from one common principle of life 
which makes each of us a single being. 
The denial that the “substance of the 
rational or intellectual soul is truly and 
in itself the form of the human body 
was condemned at the General Council 
of Vienne as erroneous and out of har- 
mony with (inimicam) the truth of the 
Catholic faith. The condemnation was 
directed against the teaching of John of 
Oliva (1247-1297), a Provencal Fran- 
ciscan, who joined the heretical party of 
the “Spiritual” Friars. The condemna- 
tion was repeated by Pius IX. in 1857, 
in his brief to the Archbishop of Cologne 
on the errors of Günther. It is, however, 
well to remember that the doctrine of 
Scotus is different here from that of the 
Thomists. He admitted that the single 

rinciple of life is the substantial form, 
but held that the body had a form of its 
own, this form of corporeity, as he called 
it, being distinct from that of inorganic 
bodies. 

4. Immortality of the Soul.—Here 
there is a marked divergence of opinion 
among Catholic philosophers. St. Thomas 
and many who follow him believe that it 
can be proved by reason. Scotus, on the 
contrary, regards it as a truth cognisable 
by faith alone. The Roman Congregations 
have carefully avoided even the appear- 
ance of condemning the Scotist position. 
In the decree of the Congregation of the 
Index, already cited, it is the spiritual 
nature, not the immortality of the soul, 
which is said to be demonstrable by 


reason. 

5. The Origin of the Soul.—Origen 
held with Plato that souls existed before 
they were united with the body, and this 
theory forms the subject of the first of the 
fifteen anathemas issued by cvvodos évdn- 
pouca of Constantinople in 543 (see Hefele, 
“‘Concil.” II. p. 790 seg.). Putting this 
aside, we find that at least three distinct 
theories on the origin of the soul have 
been held in the Church. 

(a) A few held that the soul of men 
was produced, like that of the brutes, by 
natural generation, no special power pane 
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attributed to the souls of the parents, ex- 
cept so far as the soul is the animati 
principle of the body. This theory is state 
with characteristic coarseness by Tertullian 
( De Anima, 27); was stated as a pos- 
sible theory by Rufinus (see Hieron. 
“ Adv. Rufin.” ii. 8); and perhaps adopted 
by Macarius (Hom. xxx. Da 

8) It was a common belief in the 
early Church (Clem. Al. “Strom.” iv. 6, 
p. 638 ; ed. Potter, vi. 16, p. 808 ; Hieron, 
In Ecclesiast.” tom. iil. ed. Vallarsi, 
p. 492-8) that the soul was immediately 
created by God and infused by Him into 
the embryo when sufficiently organised. 
Jerome, however (Ep. 126 ad Marcellin 
et Anapsych.), admits that most Westerns 
held the soul to be “ ex traduce.” 

(y) Augustine found it hard to 
defend himself against the Pelagians on 
the theory that the soul was immediately 
created by God. If the soul came straight 
from God, how could it come stained with 
original sin? The difficulty led Augustine 
to hea the assumption from which’ 
it arose. He could find no proof in Scrip- 
ture that the soul is directly created by 
God, and, while he repudiated Tertullian’s 
theory, he thought it very possible (Ep. 
“ Ad Optat.” 190, al. 157) that an imma- 
terial element (“ incorporeum semen ”) 
was communicated by the father to the 
mother. The philosophical reasons seemed 
to him 5 on either side, 
though he inclined on theological grounds 
to the doctrine that the soul came b 

eneration (“ De Gen. ad Lit.” x. 28). 

t A ine's influence led Fulgentius 
(“De Verit. Preedest.” iii. 18), Gregory 
the Great (Ep. ix. 52, “Ad Secundin.”), 
and Isidore (“ De Ordine Creat.” cap. 15) 
to decide, or rather to abstain from de- 
ciding, the matter, just as St. Augustine 
himself had done. On the other hand, 
St. Bernard (Serm. II.“ De Nativ.” sub 
Jin.) and the Schoolmen generally (see, 
e.g., St. Thomas, I. qu. xc.) reverted to the 
older view—viz. creationism—and aban- 
doned that of Augustine—viz. genera- 
tionism. Benedict XII. required the 
Armenian bishops to accept creationism. 
The controversy was revived in 1854 by 
Frohschammer, priest and professor of 
philosophy at Munich. His errors on the 
relations of faith and reason were pro- 
scribed by Pius IX. in a brief to the 
Archbishop of Munich (1862), but nothing 


1 “ Earthly fathers from their own nature, 
from their body and soul, beget children.” The 
words are scarcely definite enough to show 
which theory Macarius held. 
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was said of his teaching on the origin of 


the soul. 


SPIRITUALISM, MESMERISM, 
Mes- 
merism takes its name from Mesmer, a 


ANIMAL MAGNETISM, 40. 


German physician addicted to alchemy 


and astrology. This impostor came to 
Paris in 1778, and found many credulous 
professed to cure 
disease by contact with magnetic cylinders, 
and threw many persons into convulsions. 
His confederate, Puységur, dispensed 
with the apparatus, and made all depend 
on passes of the hand and the will cf 
meswerist and patient. Others, like Faria, 


disciples there. He 


pretended to induce magnetic sleep by 


the mere utterance of a command, while 


Petet, at Lyons, brought somnambulism 
and clairvoyance on the stage. 


producing natural effects, mesmerism, 
whatever common sense may have to say 
on the matter, is not condemned by reli- 
gion, and so the Congregation of the 
Holy Office ruled in 1840. Of course, 
even then persons are bound to beware of 
the moral dangers to which they may 
expose themselves in a state of magnetic 
sleep and in the hands of persons who 
make a living by this disreputable trade. 
But the same authority in 1856 strictly 
forbade attempts of deluded people to 
find out the secreta of the future and the 
like from those who professed to reveal 
them in a state of magnetic sleep. This 
involves the sin of divination on the part 
of the dupes, of blasphemy and cheating 
on the part of the clairvoyante and those 
who exhibit her. 

The still more ludicrous and revolting 
superstition of Spiritualism began in 
America. A Dr. Billor, of New York, in 
1839, attributed sumnambulism to angels 
and demons; in 1847, “spirits,” which 
came at the bidding of mediums, assumed 
visible shapes, and next year the folly of 
‘‘table-turning” manifested itself at 
Hydesville, in the State of New York. 
The “ spirits” wrote and spoke nonsense 
through their mediums, and, as they con- 
descended to solve theological questions, 
Spiritualism developed itself intoa ghastly 
caricature of religion, which won adherents 
among foolish people all over Europe. 
This consultation of spirits cannot, it is 
plain, be made seriously without heresy, 
superstition, and impiety combined. Ac- 
cording to Gury, even passive assist- 
ance at a séance is sinful, because it 
is co-operation in a thing intrinsically 
evil. 


In itself 
and used simply as a natural means of 
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STATES OF THE CHURCH. 
Under the Pagan emperors Christianity 
was a religio illicita, and the Roman 
Pontiff were exposed by their position to 
the full severity of the laws; a large 

roportion of them suffered martyrdom. 

he edicts of Constantine in favour of 
the religion which he had embraced have 
been noticed in a previous article 
(Counce Propgrty, p. 183]. In the 
middle it was long believed that the 
first Christian emperor had made a solemn 
“Edict of Donation,” conferring on the 
Pope, Sylvester I., the city of Rome, the 
imperial palace there, and the “ provinces, 
places, and cities of all Italy, and the 
western regions.“ 1 This donation was 
long ago recognised as & forgery i Mura- 
tori assigns its invention to the eighth 
century. 

At the end of the sixth century the 
Roman See was in ion at hares 
landed estates, chiefly in Italy and 
Sicily. After the death of Gregory the 
Great the power of the Eastern Empire 
in Italy dwindled more and more, and the 
Lombards, pressing down from the North, 
threatened to seize upon Rome. Natu- 
rally, in the absence of other authority, 
the Romans and the people of the sur- 
rounding districts came to look on the 
Popes as their protectors and rulers. To 
drive back the Lombards, Pope Stephen II. 
appealed for aid to the young Frankish 
monarchy; Pepin (754) crossed the Alps, 
defeated Astolfo, the Lombard king, and 
endowed the Papacy with the Exarchate 
of Ravenna. This was the real beginning 
of the Ecclesiastical State. Charlemagne 
confirmed his father’s grant, but with the 
understanding that the supreme civil au- 
thority remained in his hands as “ Patri- 
cian” of Rome. The next great acquis- 
tion of territory came through the beque# 
of the Countess Matilda (+1115), the 
friend of Gregory VII.; it consisted of 
Southern Tuscany and other districts. 
But just as other portions of the Pap#! 
territory had been seized by various counti 
and princes, so now the rich lands of the 
Countess were appropriated by the 
German emperors, and for a hundri 
years the Popes had little benefit from th 
gift. At length, under the vigorous rule 
of Innocent III. (t1216), the right of th 
Roman See was admitted, and a comp 
Ecclesiastical State, in which the Pos 
5 without a superior — except © 
ar as a vague suzerainty was allowed t 


1 Milman, Latin Christianity, i. 56. 
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the emperors—now arose for the first 
time. 

The emperors of the House of Hohen- 
staufen, ever seeking to extend their 
power in Italy, left the Popes no rest. 
After the extinction of that family in the 
middle of the thirteenth century, a new 
state of thinys arose. Rudolf of 1 
burg, the new emperor, guaranteed to the 
Pope (Gregory X.) in 1274 the tranquil 

ssession of the Pontifical territory. The 

opes had for a long time nothing to fear 
on the side of Germany; on the other 
hand, the establishment of the House of 
Anjou at Naples, and the calamitous issue 
of the struggle between Boniface VIII. 
and Philip le Bel gave to the French 
monarchy, in the fourteenth century, an 
unhappy influence over the temporal 
policy of the Papacy. The Holy See was 
removed to Avignon, and fixed there 
more than seventy years (1305-1378). 
Meantime its Italian territories were full 
of confusion; from which, indeed, the 
genius of Cardinal Albornoz (1353-1368) 
rescued them for a time; but after the 
schism had broken out (1378) the peace- 
ful and regular government of the Papal 
States became for a long time impossible. 
The vice of nepotism was justly ch 
able against several of the Popes in the 
fifteenth century. This culminated in 
the exaltation of Cæsar Borgia over all 
the petty princes of Central and Northern 
Italy. ope Julius II. (1503-1518) 
compelled Cæsar to surrender his acquisi- 
tions, and with great ability and vigour 
took measures against all who had en- 
croached upon the patrimony of the 
Church. Ho humbl the Venetians, re- 
covered Bologna and Fermo, and became 
—after Innocent III. and Albornoz—the 
third founder and restorer of the 15770 
States. In 1596 Ferrara, and in 1631 Ur- 
bi no came by escheat to the Roman See. The 
States of the Ohurch remained with their 
frontiers practically unchanged down to 
the French Revolution, constituting a 
territory of irregular shape in the centre 
of Italy, from Ferrara on the north to 
Terracina on the south, having Ancona 
for its eastern and Civita Vecchia for its 
western seaport. By the treaty of Tolen- 
tino (1797) Napoleon compelled the Pope 
to cede the Legations, Bologna, Ferrara, 
and Romagna, and admit a French garri- 
son into Ancona; Avignon had been 
already seized and annexed to France. 

1 The county of Avignon, or the Venaissin, 


which once belonged to the Counts of Toulouse, 
passed to the Roman See in 1274. 
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Subsequently the whole of the Papal 
territory was appropriated by the French, 
and when the Pope (Pius VII.) launched 
against Napoleon on this account the 
sentence of excommunication, he was 
arrested and kept a close prisoner, first at 
Savona and afterwards at Fontainebleau. 
After the fall of Napoleon, the Pope was 
reinstated in the government of an un- 
diminished territory. Pius IX., being 
elected Pope in 1846, proclaimed an 
amnesty to political offenders, and sin- 
cerely endeavoured so thoroughly to 
reform the administration in every depart- 
ment as to leave his subjects without just 
cause of discontent. The hateful crime 
of the murder of his minister Pellegrino 
Rossi (1848) was the answer of the 
Roman democrats tu the fatherly over- 
tures of the Pontiff. The Pope was 
compelled to take refuge on Neapolitan 
ey and a republic was set up at 
Rome by Mazzini and Garibaldi. Louis 
Napoleon, having been elected President 
of the new French Republic, sent troops 
to Rome, under General Oudinot, who, 
without much trouble, drove away the 
revolutionists and brought the Pope back. 
All this took place in 1849. A French 

ison was left at Rome; but the Pope 
knew that it did not enter into the 
designs of Louis Napoleon to defend the 
entire Pontifical territory; in order, 
therefore, to keep it intact he raised a 
small army, commanded by the French 
General Lamoriciére, and composed to a 
large extent of foreign Catholics. After 
the war between Austria and France, in 
which the power of the former was beaten 
down at Solferino (1859), Piedmont, 
ruled by the astute Cavour and assisted 
by the revolutionary sects, succeeded in 
obtaining possession of Tuscany, the 
Legations, Modena, Parma, and Naples. 
The small Papal army was overpowered 
by a Piedmontese force many times more 
numerous at Castelfidardo (1860). ‘The 
Pope was now left with only one province, 
the “ Patrimony of St. Peter,” extending 
some fifty miles along the coast to the 
north of Rome. Of this also, and of his 
capital, Pius IX. was deprived in 1870 
by the Piedmontese king, who took ad- 
vantage of the reverses suffered by France 
in the war with Germany to set at naught 
the treaty of 1864, by which he had 

eed that Florence should be the capital 
of the Italian kingdom. It was now said 
that Rome was the indispensable capital 
of that kingdom, but that the Pope’s 
independence should be respected. 0 
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rapa e of the Quirinal and all the 
public buildings of Rome were appro- 
priated by the invaders; but the Vatican 
was left unassailed, and a “Law of 
Guarantees,” passed by the Italian Par- 
liament (and caper of being ed 
by the same authority), while assigning 
to the Pope an annual dotation of two 
million lire, guaranteed to him sovereign 
rights within the limits of the Vatican. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
dotation has not been accepted, while the 
fragment of sovereignty guaranteed has 
already been 9 0 upon in various 
ways, and is held on a tenure of the most 
55 description. For the present, 
ome and the Papal States are lost to the 
Papacy. What the pious and the be- 
lieving gave, men of a different temper 
have taken away; and there is no present 
sign of redress. 

The Popes have not ceased to declare, 
on all fitting occasions, that the preserva- 
tion of their temporal independence is 
necessary, as human affairs are consti- 
tuted, to the free and full exercise of 
their spiritual authority. It has been 
argued that the raison détre of the tem- 
ma power has ceased in modern times, 

ecause the lay power in states has ceased 
to be, as it often was in the middle ages, 
arbitrary, corrupt, violent, and ill- in- 
formed, but on the contrary is adminis- 
tered on fixed and equitable principles 
which ensure equal justice for all. It is 
further maintained that the danger of un- 
due influence, which might reasonably be 
dreaded while the European Governments 
were seriously Obristian in one direction 
or another, and which made intolerable 
to previous generations the notion of the 
Pope as a French, or Spanish, or Austrian 
subject, cannot be pleaded in an age when 
government has ceased to take theology 
into account, and is administered on a 
purely utilitarian basis. What risk of 
interference with the Papal government 
of the Church could there be while 
Oavours and Rattazzis held the reins of 
power? The Pope, on this view, though 
a subject of the Italian kingdom, might 
both be and be known to be absolutely 
untrammelled in the government of the 
Church. It is quite true that the objec- 
tions to the inclusion of the seat of the 
Papacy in any modern state are no longer 
precisely what they were. They have 
changed their character; but they are not 
less cogent now than in former times. 
The very fact that European Governments 
have ceased to be Christian makes it 
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impossible for the Papacy, of which 
Christ and his gospel are the life, to live 
at peace with them. Formerly, even if 
the influence of a Catholic king or 
emperor at Rome appeared to be excessive, 
still it professed, like the Papacy itself, 
to be directed to Christian ends, and it 
made use of similar methods, The pos- 
session of Rome by a Oharles V. or a 
Louis XIV. did not involve the deluging 
of the city with immoral and infidel pub- 
lications, or the permission of the public 


exhibition of every form of heresy and 
absurdity. It did not mean that “ Little 
Bethels” and sectarian chapels and 


churches were to epring up unchecked, or 
that the streeta were to be given over to 
the grotesque proceedings of a “Salvation 
Army.” But all this is implied, and can- 
not but be implied, in the ion of 
Rome by such a state as Italy, which has 
ceased to be Christian. Truth and error, 
good and evil, the beautiful and the un- 
seemly, are matters of indifference to such 
a government; it will countenance the 
preachers of heresy as willingly as the 
preachers of truth. With such a state 
the Roman See cannot possibly live on 
terms of om: It is not a question 
about reasonable toleration or respect for 
the rights of conscience. As the Popes 
have not in the past, so they would not in 
the future, interfere with any Protestants 
residing in Rome who might wish to 
practise their religious rites in a quiet and 
unobtrusive manner. The question is 
whether a Government ought to treat all 
religions alike—that is, whether it ought 
to have no religion, and ignore the subject 
altogether. 
rotestants themselves, or the more 
reasonable and enlightened among them, 
view with grief and scorn the process by 
which Rome is being reduced to the level 
of an English or American town. They 
would prefer that at least one place should 
be left on earth where Catholic principles 
of government and maxims of life might be 
applied without disturbance. They would 
wish to see the Sacred Con tions 
again discharging their critical and judi- 
cial functions. It might be said that the 
discipline so set up must be ineffectual; a 
Roman could obtain the works of Renan 
or Paul de Kock at Florence if the sale 
were forbidden at Rome; he could turn 
Methodist and rant in public at Naples if 
this luxury were denied to him at home. 
But what then? Is it nothing that an 
example of right practice should be given, 
towards which Darosi society, dislo- 
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cated as it now is, might gradually tend ? 
So far from the changed circumstances of 
Europe making it a matter of little 
moment that the Pope should be inde- 
pendent, there has never been a time 
since the conversion of Constantine when 
his independence has been more vitally 
necessary, because in no previous age has 
the civil authority so openly declared 
itself unchristian. The Pope must oppose 
must be out of sympathy with the civil 
power, when he sees it establishing 
echools without religion, encouraging the 
erection of heretical temples, vexing and 
banishing religious orders, and throwing 
obstacles in the way of those who desire 
to embrace the religious life. To make 
the Pope a subject of any Power that 
governs in this fashion—and nearly all 
civilised states do so—can only end in one 
of two ways: either he will be forced to 
acquiesce in what he knows to be a false 
and mischievous system, or he will find 
himself in a state of continual collision 
with the civil power. The first alternative 
is, of course, impossible; the second 
implies a state of things more or less re- 
sembling that which now exists, but still 
worse in this respect, that even the 
shadow of independence which the Pied- 
montese left to the Pope in 1870, through 
forbearing to seize on the Vatican palace, 
would be swept away if he wero a var 
declared a subject of the King of Italy. 
Against such a consummation all Catho- 
lics worthy of the name will be ready at 
any time to protest, and, if necessary, in a 
manner more effectual than by words. The 
present position, painful and dishonouring 
as it is to the Holy Father, disgraceful to 
the Italians, and afflicting to all faithful 
Catholics, evidently does not possess the 
character of durability. 

STATIONS. (1) A name given to 
the fast kept on Wednesdays and Fridays. 
In the Roman Church the fast was one 
of devotion, not of precept, and it ended 
at none—+.e. three clock (Tertull. “ De 
Jejun.“ 2). Tertullian (“ De Orat.” 19) 
explains the word from the milita 
usage; the stations were days on whic 
the Christian soldiers stood on guard and 
„watched in prayer.” It was character- 
istic of the Montanists to prolong the fast 
of the Stations till the evening (“ De 
Jejun.” 10). Prudentius (“ Peristeph.“ 
vi. 52 seg.) relates of the martyr Fruc- 
tuosus that he refused the cup offered him 
because it was a Station and the ninth 
hour had not come. In the East, on the 
other hand, the fast of the Stations was 
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obligatory (“A post. Const.” v. 20; “Canon. 
Apost.” 69 ;? pper “ Hær.” 75, n. 8). 
In the West, the fast on Wednesday, 
never obligatory, died out altogether, 
while that of Friday became obligatory 
about the end of the ninth century. The 
Greeks, on the other hand, still maintain 
the fast of Wednesdays and Fridays. 
(Thomassin, “Traité des Jenes, P. ii. 
ch. 15; see ABSTINENCE and Fast.) 

(2) The word, in another sense, still 
holds its place in the Roman Missal. Many 
of our readers must have noticed the 
words “ Statio ad S. Petrum, ad S. Mariam 
majorem,” &c., before the Introit of certain 
Masses. Mabillon (“ Museum Italicum,” 
tom. ii. p. xxxi.) explains the term 
as meaning either a fast or “a con- 
course of the people to an appointed 
place—t.e. a church in which the proces- 
sion of the clergy halts on stated days to 
say stated prayers. It is an ancient 
custom in Rome that the Roman clergy 
should on particular days meet for prayer 
in some one church where Mass and other 
divine services are performed. The pro- 
cession of the Roman clergy to these 
Stations is either solemn or private; the 
latter when individuals betake themselves 
privately to the appointed place, the 
former when the Pope and the rest 
solemnly proceed thither singing litanies 
and other prayers.” The gathering of 
clergy and people before this procession, 
Mabillon continues, was called collecta, 
and the name was then given to the 
prayer said over the people before the 
procession started from one church to the 
other in order to make the Station. “It 
was St. Gregory who regulated the 
Stations at Rome —i. e. the churches where 
the office was to be performed daily in 
Lent, on the Ember days, and on the 
solemn feasts. For the feasts of the 
saints were celebrated in the churches 
which contained their relics. St. Gregory 
then marked these Stations in his Sacra- 
mentary, a8 they are now in the Roman 
Missal, and attached them chiefly to the 
patriarchal and titular churches; but 
although the Stations were fixed, the 
Archdeacon did not fail, after the Pope’s 
Communion, to announce the next Station 
to the people” (Fleury, “H. E.” livr. 


1 We follow Thomassin in his interpretation 
of the fourth canon. The passage in the Con- 
stitutions (rd rerpdda rai wacay wapacKevny 
xpoordagopey viv ynorevecy) is, as it seems to 
us, decisive against the view of Hefele (Concil. 
vol. i. p. 821) and others. Térpas often means 
“ the fourth day.” 
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xxxvi. § 17). In the Easter of 774, 
Oharlemagne assisted at the Station of 
Easter Sunday at St. Mary Major, of 
Easter Monday at St. Peter’s, Tuesday at 
St. Paul’s—the same Stations still noted 
in our Missal (Eginhard, apud Fleury, 
xliv. § 5). 

STATIONS OF THE CROSS 
(Via Crucis, Via Calvarit). A series of 


images or pictures cee the dif- | ( 


ferent events in the Passion of Christ, 
each Station corresponding to a particular 
event. Usually, they are ranged round 
the church, the first station being placed 
on one side of the high altar, the last on 
the other. The Stations are among the 
most popular of Oatholic devotions and 
are to be found in almost every church. 
Sometimes they are erected in the open 
air, especially on roads which lead to 
some church or shrine standing on a hill. 
The devotion began in the Franciscan 
order. The Franciscans are the guardians 
of the holy places in Jerusalem, and these 
stations are intended as a help to making 
in spirit a pilgrimage to the scene of 
Christ’s sufferings and death. Innocent 
XII., in 1694, authentically interpretin 
a brief of his predecessor Innocent XI. 
in 1686, declared that the indulgences 
granted for devoutly visiting certain hol 
laces in Palestine could be gained by a 
anciscans and by all affiliated to the 
order if they made the way of the cross 
devoutly—t.e. passed or turned from 
station to station meditating devoutly on 
the various stages of the history. 
Benedict XIII., in 1726, extended these 
indulgences to all the faithful; Clement 
XII., in 1731, permitted persons to gain 
the indulgences at Stations erected in 
churches which were not Franciscan, pro- 
vided they were erected by a Franciscan 
with the sanction of the ordinary. At 
present the connection of the Stations 
with the Franciscan order is almost for- 
gotten, at least in England, except as a 
matter of history. Our bishops can, b 
Apostolic faculties, erect the Stations wit 
the indulgences attached to them, and 
they constantly delegate this faculty to 
ae The English bishops received 
aculties to this effect, provided there were 
no religious in the neighbourhood to whom 
the privilege belonged: in 1857. In 1862 
these faculties were renewed without this 
limitation. The faculties are quinquen- 
nial. (Conc. Prov. Westmonast. II. Ap- 
pend. I. Concil. 1V. Append. II.) 
There are fourteen Stations—viz. 95 
the sentence passed on our Lord by 
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Pilate; (2) the receiving of the cross; 
(3) our Lord’s first fall ; (4) his meeting 
with his mother; (5) the bearing of the 
cross by Simon of Cyrene ; (6) the wiping 
of Christ’s face by Veronica with a hand- 
kerchief; (7) his second fall; (8) his 
words to the women of Jerusalem, “ Wee 
not for Me, &c.; (9) his third fall; 
(10) his being stripped of his ents, 
11) his crucifixion; (12) his death; 
(13) the taking down of his body from 
the cross; (14) his burial. In the 
diocese of Vienna the number of the 
Stations at the end of last century was 
reduced to eleven. On the other hand a 
fifteenth Station has been sometimes 
added—viz. the finding of the cross by 
Helena. These changes are unauthor- 
ised. 

STIGMATA, The word occurs in 
Gal. vi. 15, “I bear the marks of Jesus 
in my body.” Such brands or marks 
(oriypara) were set on slaves who had 
run away, on slaves consecrated to the 
service of a heathen god, rarely on 
captives, and sometimes soldiers branded 
the name of their ral on some part 
of their body. Probably St. Paul's meta- 
phor is taken from the second of these 
customs. (See Lightfoot, ad loc.). He 
regarded the marks of suffering in Christ's 
cause as consecrating him the more to hia 
Master's service. The Latin versions re- 
tain the word “ stigmata,” but no Catholic 
commentator of repute, so far as we know, 
ever dreamt that St. Paul received mira- 
culous marks of Christ’s Passion. Neither 
St. Thomas nor Estius allude to such an 
interpretation, and Windischmann only 
mentions it to dismiss it. 

Still, the idea that miraculous wounds 
on the hands, feet, and side, like those 
borne by our Lord, were a mark of divine 
favour, certainly existed in the medieval 
Church independently of St. Francis, for 
in 1222 at a council in Oxford an im- 
postor who claimed to have stigmata of 
this kind confessed his guilt and was 

unished accordingly (Fleury, “ H. E.” 
xxviii. § 56). Only two years later—t.e. 
1224— St. Francis of Assisi (d. 1226) 
was on Mount Alvernus to keep his 
annual fast of forty days in honour of 
St. Michael. One morning, says St. 
Buonaventure, about the 14th of Sep- 
tember, the feast of the Exaltation of the 
Cross, Francis saw a seraph flying to- 
wards him. There was a figure of a man 
attached to a cross between the wings. 
After the vision disappeared, the hands 
and feet of the saint were found to be 
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marked with nails, and there was a 
wound in his side. The wounds were 
seen by some of the friars and by Alex- 
ander IV. during the lifetime of the saint, 
and after his death by fifty friars, St. 
Clare, and a multitude of seculars. St. 
Buonaventure assures us that he had the 
testimony of Alexander IV. from the 
Pope’s own lips. The Church keeps a 
feast of the Stigmata of St. Francis, in- 
stituted by Benedict XII. 

The Dominicans claimed a similar 
distinction for one of their own order, 
St. Catharine of Siena (1347-1380). 
They appealed to a letter from the saint 
to her confessor, Raymond of Capua, in 
which she states that our Lord had im- 
pressed the stigmata upon her, but had 
at her own request made them invisible 
to others. They also quoted the testi- 
mony of St. Antoninus and the hymn 
which alludes to the stigmata, inserted in 
the Office of St. Catharine with the a 
proval of Pius II. The Franciscans, who 
maintained that the privilege was peculiar 
to their own founder, carried the matter 
before Sixtus IV. in 1483. The Pope 
(himself a Franciscan) forbade under 
severe penalties any one to paint images 
of St. Catharine with the stigmata, (See 
Fleury, H. E.” Ixzix. § 5, cxv. § 103.) 

Still the fact of her stigmatisation is 
recorded in the Breviary office, and a 
special feast in commemoration of it was 
granted to the Dominicans by Benedict 
XIII. In a work on the subject -Dr. 
Imbert-Gourbeyre enumerates 145 per- 
sons, twenty men, the rest women, who 
are stated to have received the stigmata. 
Of these, eighty lived before the seven- 
teenth century. Some are canonised, 
others beatified, others simply persons of 
reputed holiness. More than one is still 
living. The work just referred to (“ Les 
Stigmatisées””) was published by Palmé 
in 1873. 

STOLE. A narrow vestment made of 
the same stuff as the chasuble, and worn 
round the neck. The Pope always wears 
the stole. Bishops and priests wear it at 
Mass—the priest crossed over his breast, 
the bishop, who has already the pectoral 
cross on his breast, pendant on each side. 
They also wear it whenever they exercise 
their orders by administering sacraments 
or by blessing persons or things. Insome 
places it is, in others it is not, worn in 
preaching, and the custom of the place 
13 to be followed (S. C. R. 12 Nov. 
1837, 23 Maii 1846). Deacons wear it 
at Mass, or at Benediction, &c., when they 
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have to move the Blessed Sacrament, 
over the left shoulder and joined on the 
right side. 

Stole—t.e. roh in classical Greek 
in the LXX and New Testament means 
a robe of any kind, sometimes (e.g. in 
Mark xii. 88, Luc. xx. 46) a costly or 
imposing garment. In Latin stola was 
the upper garment worn by women of 

sition. The conjecture of Meratus (on 

avant. tom. i. P. ii. tit. i.) that our 
stole is the Roman stola of which only 
the ornamental stripe has been left, is 
very unlikely, considering that the stola 
was, almost exclusively, a piece of female 
attire. The stole is never mentioned by 
that name before the ninth century. 
Theodoret (“ H. E.” ii. 27) speaks of “a 
holy stole” (iepa oroAn) given to Maca- 
rius by Constantine, but he only means a 
“ sacred vestment in general, and Ger- 
manus of Constantinople at the beginning 
of the eighth century identifies the ro.) 
with the @eAwmoy or chasuble, and dis- 
tinguishes it from the &pápıov or stole 
according to our modern usage (Galland. 
“ Bibliothec.” tom. xiii. p. 226). 

This word orartum belongs to the 
later Latin, and means a cloth for the 
face, a handkerchief. It was.also used 
in favorem,” to applaud at theatres, &c., 
and sometimes worn as a scarf. The 
first mention of it as an ecclesiastical 
vestment occurs about the middle of the 
fourth century, when the Council of 
Laodicea (can. 22 and 23) forbade 
clerics in minor orders to use it. A 
sermon attributed to Chrysostom, and 
probably not much later than his time, 
compares the deacons to angels, and tho 
s stripes of thin linen on their left shoul- 
ders” (rais Aerrais dOdvats rais emt Tov 
dptorepb pov) to wings (“ Homily on 
the Prodigal Son,” Migne, vol. viii. 520). 
Inthe West, for a long time after, orarium 
was used for a common handkerchief or 
napkin (Ambros. De Excess. Sat.” lib. i. 
43; August. “De Civit. Dei,” xxii. 8; 
Hieron. Ep. lii. 9; Prudent. “ Peri- 
steph.” i. 86; Greg. Turon, “ De Gloria 
Mart.” i. 93; Greg. Magn. Ep. vii. 
80. So the Council of Orleans in 611). 
It isin the Spanish church that we find 
the earliest traces of the orarium or stole 
as a sacred vestment among the Latins. 
The Council of Braga in 563 (can. 9) 
speaks of the orarium as worn by deacons ; 
a Council of Toledo in 633 recognises it 
as a vestment of bishops, priests, and 
deacons (can. 28 and 40). Another 
synod of Braga in 675 mentions the 
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present custom according to which priests 
wear the orarium crossed over the breast 
(can. 4); while the Synod of Mayence in 
813 (can. 28) requires 9 5 to wear it 
not only at Mass but habitually, as the 
Pope does now, to mark their sacerdotal 
dignity. Several of the Ordines Romani 
(the third, fifth, eighth, ninth, and 
thirteenth), also mention the orarium. 
Hence, we may conclude that from about 
the time of Charlemagne the orarium or 
stole was generally adopted throughout 
the West as a vestment of bishops, priests, 
and deacons. The Greeks have always 
regarded the orarium as a vestment 
peculiar to deacons. The émerpayndor or 
mepirpaxndwoy of priests differs both in 
form and in the manner it is worn from 
the orarium of deacons. The Syrian 
Christians have adopted the same word 
orro, ororo, but with them the orro is 
worn by clerics of all the orders. Readers 
among the Maronites wear the orro hang- 
ing from the right shoulder, subdeacons 
in all the Syrian rites round the neck, 
deacons on the left shoulder, priests 
round the neck and in front of the breast. 
The Syrians also use the same word for 
the dzopdproy or pallium of bishops. (See 
Payne Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus, col. 


101, 102, sub voc. 13351) Hefele says it 


appears from ancient pictures that down 
to the twelfth century the deacon’s stole 
hung over the left shoulder, and was not, 
as now, fastened together on the right side 
below the breast. Till a late period the 
stole was worn outside the dalmatic as 
now by the Greek deacons over the 
sticharion, Hefele finds the earliest 
notice of a deacon’s stole worn under the 
dalmatic in a Salzburg Pontifical of the 
twelfth century, and in the fourteenth 
Roman Ordo, compiled about 1300. 
Bishops, however, wore the stole over 
the alb and under the tunicella and dal- 
matic as early at least as Rabanus 
Maurus (“ De Cleric. Instit.” i. 19, 20)— 
i. e. about 816. 

The same author (Loc. cit.) speaks of 
the orarlum which “some call stole.” 
This is the first certain instance of the 
use of the latter word, for its place in 
the Gregorian Sacramentary may be one 
of the many interpolations to which 
liturgical books are peculiarly subject. 
In the eleventh and twelfth centuries stole 
became the common word (so, e.g., the 
Synod of Coyaca, in the diocese of Oviedo, 
anno 1050, can. 3 The oraria on 
ancient pictures are exactly like our stoles, 
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resembling the puttern known as Gothic. 
They were often adorned with jewels, 
bells hung from them, and letters or 
words were worked in. Hefele acknow- 
ledges his failure after much search to find 
the reason why the word “ stole” came 
to be used for orarium. The vestment 
has been taken as a symbol of the yoke 
of Christ (Pseudo-Alcuin), of Chriet’s 
obedience (Innocent III.) The prayer in 
our present Missal evidently refers to the 
original meaning of the Greek eroàņ. 
“ Give me back, O Lord, the stole or robe 
of immortality,” &c. 

STOLE-FEES. The fees, varying 
in different countries, which it is custom- 
ary among the laity to pay to a priest at 
the time of his discharging any sacred 
function for their benefit—e.g. in marriages, 
christenings, and funerals. 

SUBDEACONS. Ministers of the 
Church who rank next to deacons. In 
the Latin Church they prepare the sacred 
vessels and the bread and wine for Mass ; 
pour the water into the chalice at the 
Offertory and sing the Epistle. Among 
the Greeks they guard the gates of the 
sanctuary during Mass, and pre the 
sac vessels at the Prothesis. They 
are therefore allowed to touch the paten 
and chalice, unless they contain the Holy 
Eucharist. The 21st Canon of Laodicea 
forbids them in general terms to touch 
the holy vessels; ee Morinus ax Van 

n interpret this canon as referring 
12 55 to the “Great Entrance ” in the. 
Greek liturgy, when the prepared elementa 
are carried in procession at the beginning 
of the Missa Fidelium from the Prothesis 
to the altar. 

Among the Greeks and Orientals the 
subdiaconate is a minor, among the 
Latins a greater or sacred order. But it 
was only about 1200 that even the Latins 
reckoned the subdiaconate among the 
greater orders. Martene indeed certifies 
that in Sacramentaries as early as 800 
or thereabouts he found the ordination of 
subdeacons placed along with that of the 
superior, and separated from that of the 
inferior ministers, In 1097, the Council 
of Benevento, over which Urban II. 
presided, says expressly, “ We give the 
name of sacred orders to the presbyterate 
and diaconate.” Fifty years later Hugo 
of St. Victor speaks of the subdiaconate 
as a minor order. But Peter Cantor, who 
died in 1197, says that in his time “ the 
subdiaconate had been recently made a 
sacred order.” Innocent ILI. really closed 
the question by ruling that subdeacons, 


SUBDEACONS 
like deacons and priests, might be chosen 


bishops. 

Usuall „ subdeacons are ordained by 
bishops. But the Synod of Meaux in 
845 permits (can. 44) chorepiscopi who 
certainly were not bishops! to confer 
the subdiaconate with the sanction of 
the ordinary, and the same permission 
is said to have been given by the Pope to 
Cistercian abbots. The matter of oraa 
tion in the Latin Church has always been 
the tradition of the instruments. In the 
very ancient collection known as the 
Canons of the Fourth Council of Carthage, 
can. 5 lays down the rule that a sub- 
deacon is to be ordained by receiving the 
empty chalice and paten from the bishop, 
while the archdeacon gives him the cruet 
and towel. This form is preserved with 
a very slight alteration in the present 
Roman Pontifical. The Pontifical also 
prescribes the tradition of the book of 
the Epistles, but this rite was unknown 
till the twelfth century at least; neither 
Hugo of St. Victor nor the Master of the 
Sentences, nor even St. Thomas, mentions 
it. The form among the Latins consists 
in the words which accompany the 
tradition: “See what kind of minis 
is given to you,” &c.; Receive the boo 
of the Epistles,” &c. Even the form 
accompanying the tradition of the paten 
and the chalice is much more modern 
than the tradition itself, for the Gregorian 
Sacramentary has a prayer is Benedictio 
subdiaconi”) as the form of ordination. 
Among the Greeks the matter is the 
laying on of hands, and the form the 
prayer during this action. Such has been 
their use from the fifth century at least, 
as appears from the false Dionysius. 
They have no tradition of the instru- 
ments except after ordination, when the 
newly ordained are, as it were, put in 
possession, and this custom is of modern 
date. 

In the time of Cornelius (elected 
254) there were seven subdeacons at 
Rome. Their functions in the ancient 
Church were vay important. They were 
the secretaries of bishops, and were often 
sent on distant and im nt missions. 
They had a great part in managing the 
alms and temporal goods of the Church. 
The letters of St. Gregory the Great 
show that in his time the Roman sub- 
deacons administered the affairs of St. 
Peter’s patrimony throughout the pro- 


1 Te. in the West and at that time; see p 


Hefele on the Antiochene Synod in eneæniis, 
can. 10. 
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vinces, made reports to the Pope on the 
conduct of bishops, and by the Pope’s 
orders admonished prelates, reformed 
abuses, and assembled councils. 
(Chardon, “ Hist. des Sacr.” tom. v. ; 
Juenin, ‘“‘ Commentarius Historicus et 
Dogmaticus de Sacramentis,” diss ix. qu. 
vii. For the obligations of the office, 
seo BREVIARY and CELIBACY.) 
SUBDELEGATSE. One to whom a 


judge-delegate transfers his jurisdiction 


in a particular case. [See DELEGATION. ] 
This privilege is restricted to delegates 
appointed by the supreme authority in a 
state, except in the case of a delegate ad 
universitatem causarum—that is, one who 
is empowered by his principal to try all 
causes that fall within his jurisdiction, 
for such a delegate is really a judex 
uasi ordinarius.” A subdelegate cannot 
named (unless by the consent of both 
pre to try cases of great importance, 
or with respect to these, the special 
qualifications of the delegate must be 
presumed to have been what moved his 
principal to appoint him; and the inten- 
tion might be frustrated if he could 
commit the most weighty portions of his 
charge to another. A delegate whose 
commission only extends to the bare 
performance of certain acts cannot do 
them through a eae O 

SUFFRAGAN. This name is given 
to a bishop in an ecclesiastical province, 
relatively to the metropolitan, primate, or 
patriarch, in whose province he is. Also, 
to a titular bishop or bishop in partibus who 
is exercising the Pontifical functions and 
ordinations for the ordinary bishop whom 
he has been invited to assist. Also to 
a titular bishop who is under a titular 
patriarch or archbishop; such are suffra- 
gans only in name. 

Leo XIII. has commanded that the 
designation “ bishop in partibus” should 
be replaced by that of “ titular bishop.” 

(Morone, Dizion. Eccl.) 

SUICIDE. Those who voluntarily, 
and while in the full possession of their 
faculties (sui compotes) put an end to 
themselves, are deprived of ecclesiastical 
burial. But in such cases the canon law, 
like the common law of England, in- 
clines to a lenient judgment; and if a 
person be found, for instance, drowned or 
pos and it be not proved that he 

ad expressed the deliberate intention of 
taking his own life, the law prefers to 
resume some other cause of death, such 
as the act of a malefactor, or accident, or 
temporary aberration of mind, 
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In many countries the civil law now 
requires that persons who have committed 
suicide, even though the wilfulness of the 
act and their sanity at the time be 
established, shall be buried in the church- 
yards. In such a case the ministers of 
the Church take no r: in the funeral 


obsequies. (Ferraris, Homicidium; Wetzer 
and Welte.) 
SUNDAY. The Jewish Sabbath was 


the weekly day of rest with which the 
week ended. On that day the Hebrews 
wore forbidden to gather manna (Ex. xv. 
23-29). Thus the observance of the Sab- 
bath was made a general law ; they were 
to do no work upon it; the Hebrew family, 
the stranger in the gates, the slaves, even 
the cattle, were to rest; and this because 
God Himself finished the work of creation 
and rested on that day, or it and 
sanctifying it (Ex. xx. 8-11). In Deut. 
v. 12-16 it is the kindly and beneficent 
character of the institution which is 
emphasised, rather than its sacredness. 
No reference is made to creation, but the 
Hebrew is to keep the Sabbath, “ that thy 
man slave and thy woman slave may rest 
even as thou. And thou shalt remember 
that thou wast a slave in the land of 
Egypt, and Jehovah thy God brought 
thee out thence,” &c. The importance 
attached to the Sabbath in the Deutero- 
nomical and Levitical codes is shown by 
the very fact that Sabbath keeping is the 
subject of a precept in the Decalogue. 
Further, the Sabbath is the basis of a 
whole series of enactments, The seventh 
month is the holy month of the year. 
It is ushered in by the Feast of Trumpets, 
its tenth day is the Day of Atonement, its 
fifteenth the Feast of Tabernacles or in- 
gathering, the “joy of the law.” The 
seventh is the sabbatical year; during 
which the whole land is to rest! (Lev. 
xxv. 1-7); there is to be no sowing, or 
vintage, or reaping, and thus the Sabbath 
extends its dominion over nature. After 
“seven Sabbaths of years” (se. 7+7 


1 According to the “ Book of the Covenant” 
(Ex. xxi. 2-6), Hebrew slaves are to go free 
not on the, but on every, seventh year, dating 
from the beginning of their slavery; and every 
seventh year the harvest is to be left for the 
poor (xxiii. 10,11). The former provision is 
repeated in Deut. xv. 12-18, and the second has 
its analogy in the law that on a seventh year 
proclaimed and fixed, debts are to be remitted 
(Deut. xv. 1-6). e developed Sabbatical 
year—i.e. the fixing of one year for the whole 
country, in which the land is to rest completely 
from being sown no less than from being reaped 
—is peculiar to Leviticus. Soalso is the crown 
of the whole system —viz. the year of Jubilee. 
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=49 years) comes the year of Jubilee, 
when Hebrew slaves are to go free, land 
to revert to its original owner, &c. 

Something must be said on three 
points connected with the Jewish Sabbath 
which are of theological importance. . 

(1) There is no trace of its being 
observed among the Hebrews before the 
time of Moses. No doubt, in Genesis ii. 
3, we read that “God blessed the seventh 
day and hallowed it,” but it is never said 
that He told men in the pre-Mosaic period 
to do so likewise, and evidently the sacred 
writers knew nothing of a Sabbath kept 
by the Patriarchs. It is implied that the 
division of days into weeks, unknown 
among the Romans till the Empire, was 
very ancient among some of the Semitic 
people, for Laban (Gen. xxix. 27) speaks of 
the week of this woman ”—i.e. the week 
of marriage festivities. We now know 
that among the Assyrians the first twenty- 
eight days of every month were divided 
into four weeks of seven days each, the 
seventh, fourteenth, twenty-first, and 
twenty-eighth days being Sabbaths; and 
17 hee a ah rohibition of work on 
these days (G. Smith, Assyrian n 
Canon,” p. 19, seg.) The date G thse 
usage among the Assyrians is still un- 
certain (Dillman on Exod. p. 214). But 
we may conjecture that the division was 
based, not on the seven planets, but on 
the phases of the moon, and was familiar 
within and without Israel before Moses. 
But from this it does not follow that 
there was any divine command to keep 
the Sabbath, or even that the Israelites 
rested on it. Indeed, the day of rest 
implies a settled and agricultural life; to 
a people of shepherds a Sabbath is not 
necessary or even possible. (So Well- 
e “Geschichte des Volkes Israel, 
ch. iii.) 

(2) The Jewish was at all times dix 
tinet from the Puritan idea of the Sabbath. 
It is the privilege of rest for the slave and 
even for the beasts on which the Book of 
Deuteronomy dwells with characteristic 
kindliness. In IV. Reg. iv. 22, 23, it is 
mentioned with the new moons, as a day 
on which people went to hear the pro 
One of the earliest prophets, Osee Gi. 13) 
alludes to it (again in conjunction with 
the new moons) as a day of joy; Amo 
(viii. 5), as a day on which no busines 
was done. The prophets of the Exile ins 
on strict rest; Jeremias, e. g., forbids carry 
ing of burdens (xvii. 19 geg.). E 
pal. on the sin of breaking the 
and the blessings which attend its obeert- 
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ance (Ezech. xx. 16; xxii. 26; and so with 
reference to the Exile, Book of Isai. lvi. 
2; lviii. 18); and the Levitical Code 
(Ex. xxvi.; xxxv. 3; Num. xv.) enforces 
the obligation of rest in minute detail, 
but not a word is said against recreation 
on’ the Sabbath.! Even the Pharisees, 
though they multiplied rules against ser- 
vile work—forbade, e.g., journeys more 
than 2,000 paces beyond the city ; climb- 
ing a tree, lest a twig should break; works 
of mercy, &c., &c.—never prohibited 

leasure as such. Even a Chief Pharisee 

id not scruple to entertain on Sabbath 
(Luc. xiv. 1). The Rabbinical law on 
dancing illustrates exactly the difference 
between the Pharisaical and Puritan 
view. The Rabbins forbid it, not because 
it is a worldly pleasure, but because it 
would lead to tuning the musical instru- 
ments, which is reckoned work (Buxtorf, 
“ Lex. Rabbin.” N). 


(3) Our Lord did not during his 
earthly life abrogate the Sabbath. To do 
so would have been inconsistent with his 
position as one “made under the law,” 
and with his own express teaching (see, 
especially, Matt. xxiii. 1-3). But He did 
expose the inconsistency and hypocrisy of 
men who loosed an ox or ass on the 
Sabbath and were shocked when Christ 
on the same day “loosed a daughter of 
Abraham whom Satan had bound ” (Luc. 
xiii, 10-16). Ile, moreover, enunciated 
two great principles. The one was then, 
perhaps, part of the better Rabbinical 
teaching: The Sabbath is made for man, 
not man for the Sabbath.” (The words, 
„The Sabbath is given into your hands, 
not you into the hands of the Sabbath,” 
are to be found in the Mechilta,“ a 
Midrash or Commentary on parts of Exo- 
dus, belonging to the early part of the 
third century A. D.) Man is made to fulfil 
the law of love. Not so with regard to 
the Sabbath, which is simply enforced for 
man’s own good. Next, the “Son of 
Man is Lord also of the Sabbath.” Just 
as the Sabbath law must give way before 
the natural needs of man, so, and much 
more, before the requirement of Him who 
is the head and representative of mankind 
(Mare. ii. 23-28). If, again, the ministers 
of the temple broke the Sabbath law in 
its service and were blameless, much more 
might the disciples do so in the service of 

1 Is. lviii. 13 is often quoted in the“ Au- 
thorised Version,” “lf thou turn away thy 
foot . . . from doing thy pleasure on my holy 
day.” But Jyo means” affairs,” “ business,” 


as elsewhere in later Hebrew. 
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(4) The precept of observing the 
Sabbath was completely abrogated in 
the Christian Church. “ Let no man 
udge you,” says St. Paul (Coloss. ii. 

6), in eating and drinking or in the 
matter of a feast or a new moon or of a 
Sabbath-day (o,, from the Chaldee 
NZ, not “Sabbath days; ef. “ IIodie 
tricesima Sabbata,” Hor. “ Sat.” i. 9, 69), 
which things are a shadow of things to 
come, but the body is Christ's“ (cf. Gal. iv.; 
Rom. xiv. 5, 9). Christians are not to 
be taken to task on such things; they do 
not furnish the materials of a judgment, 
good or bad, since the shadows are charac- 
teristic of the Jewish law, the substance 
of Christ's gospel. Once only does the 
N. T. refer to a Christian Sabbath. 
here is left therefore a Sabbath-keeping 
(oaßBßBarıouòs) for the people of God” 
(Heb. iv. 9). The reference, however, is 
to no earthly Sabbath, but to that eternal 
rest of which the Sabbath was a type. 
The word “Sabbath ” is kept in the Greek 
and the Latin of the Church to denoto 
Saturday—a day which is not sacred 
among Christians. 

(5) In commemoration of Christ’s re- 
surrection the Church observes Sunday. 
The observance does not rest on the natu- 
ral law, which does indeed require us to 
give certain time to the worship of God, 
but not a whole day rather than parts of 
several days, much less any particular 
day; nor, again, on any positive divine 
law, of which there is no trace. Sunday 
is merely of ecclesiastical institution, 
dating, however, from the time of the 
Apostles. Such is the opinion of St. 
Thomas (2 2nd, exxii. 4 ad 2) and of the 
greatest Catholic theologians (so Billuart, 
“De Relig.” diss. vi. a. 1; and Turre- 
crem., Thom., Wald., Cajetan, Sylvius, 
and others whom Billuart cites). The 
peri rule obliges the faithful to hear 

{ass on that day and to rest from servile 
work—s.e. work done with the hands 
rather than with the head. But custom 
permits certain servile work even when 
not required by necessity or merey—such, 
e.g., as cooking food—and ecclesiastical 
authority may dispense from the law. 
We proceed to trace the history of the 
observance. 

In a single passage of the N. T.—viz. 
Apoc. i. 10—we find a special name for 
the first day of the week, “the Lord's 
day” (ev ri Kuptaxy ńuépa—very different 
from j; rod Kupiov nuepa). In Acts xx, 7 
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we are told that St. Paul abode seven 
days at Troas, and that on the first day 
of the week the disciples caine together 
“to break bread.” The same Apostle 
writes to the Corinthians (1 Cor. xvi. 1 
seq.), “ Every first day of the week (xara 
piav gaßßárov) let each of you lay up at 
home and collect whatever profit he has 
had,” words which do not, indeed, directly 
imply that there was public service on 
Sunday, for map’ éaur@ (= chez lui) cannot 
refer to a collection in the Christian 
assembly. But they do seem to indicate 
that Sunday was already a sacred day, on 
which desd of love were specially suit- 
able. Heb. x. 25 shows this much, that 
the Christians, when the epistle was 
written, had regular days of assembly. 

(6) The Scriptural references given 
above show that the observance of Sun- 
day had begun in the Apostolic age ; but 
even were Scripture silent, tradition 
would put this point beyond all doubt. 
While, however, Sunday was observed 
from the first, it is possible to trace seve- 
ral stages in the observance. 

(a) The earliest Fathers speak of the 
assembly for worship, and especially for 
the celebration of the Eucharist. As 
this is well known, the following refer- 
ences will suffice: Ep. Barnab. 15; 
Ignat. ad Magnes. 9; Justin Mart. i. 
Apol. 59; Dionys. Corinth. (apud Euseb. 
«H. E.“ iv. 23); Tertull. Apol. 16; 
“ De Coron.” 3. These authors speak of 
Sunday, which they call the Lord's 
Day,” the “Day of the Lord's Resur- 
rection,” and sometimes, but only in ad- 
dressing heathen, the “ Day of the Sun” 
(see Probst,“ Kirchliche Disciplin in den 
ersten drei Jahrhund.“ p. 247), as a day 
of sacred joy and prayer. But we know 
of only one Nene in any Ante-Nicene 
Father which alludes to the Sunday rest. 
Tertullian, after mention of the ritual 
usage according to which Christians on 
Sunday prayed standing, not kneeling, 
adds that on that day business was put 
aside, that the soul might be left free for 
God’s service (“differentes etiam negotia 
ne quem diabolo locum demus,” De 
Orat.” 23). Here was the contrast 
between Sabbath and Sunday. The 
former was primarily a day of rest from 
work, and, although the morning and 
evening sacrifices were doubled on the 
Sabbath, no law of Sabbatical worship 
was imposed on the Israelite. Attendance 
on the prophets, and afterwards on the 
synagogue, arose naturally out of the en- 
fo cessation of ordinary work, The 
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Sunday, on the other hand, was primarily 
a day of prayer, and the words in the 
Apocalypse strike the keynote of Sunday 
observance: “ I was in the Spirit on the 
Lord's day.“ The law of rest arose as a 
protection to the law of worship. It 
may be objected that, after all, the Church's 
law rat ba er a small portion of Sun- 
day to be spent in prayer. But this ob- 
jection rests on an anachronism, for we 
shall see presently that the ancient Church 
required the greater part of the day to be 
spent in devotion. 

(8) When Christianity became, or 
was on the way to become, the religion of 
the state, it was necessary to pass some 
law of rest; otherwise a Christian who 
kept Sunday might obviously suffer incon- 
venience from being summoned to court, 
to military exercise &c., or even from the 
competition of his heathen rivals in trade. 
Hence Constantine, as Eusebius reports, 
required his subjects to rest on the feasts 
of our Lord (also on Fridays, if Valesius 
is right in correcting ras roð caBSdrov 
into ras mpo roõ caBBarov), and on Sundays 
the Christian soldiers were exempted from 
work that they might have leisure to 
pray. (Euseb. “ Vit. Constant.” iv. 18). 
A long series of imperial enactments on 
the matter is to be found in the Roman 
codes. An edict of Constantine pro- 
hibited ee and mechanical arts 
in towns, though the coun eople were 
allowed to till the io that day. 
Later emperors not only closed the law 
courts, but also the theatre and circus on 
Sundays. 

The decrees of councils also became 
more and more stringent. The Synod of 
Laodicea (between 343 and 381) threatens 
with excommunication those who Judaise 
by resting on the Sabbath, but exhorts 
Christians to rest on Sunday “if they 
can” (c. 29). About the same time 
Chrysostom speaks (Hom. xliii. in 1 Cor. 
xvi. 1) of the Lord's Day as brings 
“rest and immunity from labours.” The 
Second Oouncil of Macon (c. 1) (anno 
585) desires the faithful to spend the 
whole day in prayer. Theodulf, bishop 
of Orleans, in his Capit (cap. 24), 
will suffer no relaxation of prayer ex- 
cept to take food. The Third Council 
of Tours in 813 (c. 40) is still more 
explicit; the prayer and praise is to con- 
tinue till the evening, Sunday being 
reckoned from evening to evening. 
Second Ccuncil of Aix-la-Chapelle in 
886 (cap. 21) tried to restore the old 
custom of communicating every Sunday. 


* — — 
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Nor was this wide notion of Sunday 
observance peculiar to France and Ger- 
many. The Council of Friuli in 791 
(can. 13) insists on the same devotion of 
the whole day to prayer, and the Spanish 
Council of Coyaca in 1050 (can. 6) pre- 
scribes not only attendance at matins, 
Mass, and the “hours,” but also abstinence 
from travelling oxcept in case ofnecessity. 
Theodore of Tarsus (apud Thomassin, 
“ Traité des Festes,” p. 527), who became 
archbishop of Canterbury ìn 669, assures 
us that his fellow-Greeks would neither 
sail nor ride (except to church), or bake, 
or bathe, or write any unnecessary letters 
on Sunday. In all these authorities and in 
the Fathers generally there is no confusion 
between Sunday and Sabbath. References 
to the Decalogue as in any sense the war- 
rant for Sunday are extremely rare, though 
Chrysostom (“In Gen.” Hom. x. 7) deduces 
this much from God's blessing and 
hallowing the seventh day, viz. that one 
day in the week should be given to God's 
service.! This principle is accepted by 
modern theologians, so far at least that 
they distinguish between the ceremonial 
part of the third commandment, which 
enjoins rest on the seventh day, and its 
moral part, which urges us to consecrate 

art ot our time to heavenly thoughts. 

ut usually the Fathers, and even 


1 A sermon once attributed to Augustine 
Cappeau 280) says that the “ glory of Jewish 
Sabbath-keeping’’ was transferred to Sunday, 
but the change is attributed to the “ doctors of 
the Church,” and, besides, the Benedictine edi- 
tors have proved that the sermon is at least later 
than Alcuin. The universal teaching of the 
Fathers is that the Sabbath is abrogated in the 
letter, and that it is kept spiritually by rest 
from sin, or will be kept by eternal rest with 
Christ. This is the teaching of Justin (Dial. 
12); Iren. (Ado. Her. iv. 16); Clem. Al. 
(Strom. iv. 3); Origen (Hom. viii. § 2, In Jos. 
Contr. Cels. ii. 7); Victorinus (Routh, Rell. 
Sacr. ii. PP. 4, 5, * Augustine (C. Faust. 
xviii, 5); Jerome (In Jsai. liii. ad fin., lvi. 2, 
lviii. 18); Epiphanius (Her. viii. 6, xxix. 7, 
xxx. 82; Ezrposit. Fid. 82); Gregory the 
Great (Doral. xviii. 43); Arethes (In A poco. 
xi. 2). The Puritan idea of a Christian Sab- 
bath was unknown to the first Reformers. 
But in Scotland we find the book of discipline 
drawn up by John Knox and five other minis- 
ters enforcing Sabbath observance; and in 
1562 the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland petitioned the Queen to 

unish Sabbath-breakers. In England the 
uritanical or Judaising doctrine was developed 
and systematised by a learned Puritan leter- 
man, Dr. Nicolas Bownd, of Norton in Suffolk. 
The Westminster Confession of 1647 (ch. xxi.) 
was the first Creed which embodied this view. 
gro the history of Protestant opinion, see 
» Creeds of Christendom, vol. i, p. 775 seg.) 
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mediæval writers, appeal simply to the 
resurrection of our Lord and the descent 
of the Holy Ghost, which happened on 
Sunday, to the custom of the Church and 
to Apostolic tradition. 

(y) Sunday used to be reckoned from 
evening to evening—+.e. the sanctification 
of the day began on Saturday and ended on 
Sunday evening. “ It was,” says Thomassin, 
“about the eleventh or twelfth century 
that after the abolition of public vigils in 
the Church, people began the celebration 
of Sundays and feasts on the morning of 
the same day.” He quotes Gratian (“ De 
Consec.” d. 8, c. 1), Gregory IX. (“ Extra. 
de Feriis,” c. 1, 2), who recognises the old 
custom ; Alexander III. (tb.), who speaks 
of both customs as existing in his time; 
and Haytho, bishop of Basle in his Capi- 
tulary (cap. 8), who says simply that Sun- 
day lasts “a mane usque ad vesperam.”, 

(8) Down to the middle of the four- 
teenth century it was admitted on all 
hands that the faithful must hear Mass 
on Sundays and holidays of obligation in 
their parish church. But about this time 
the Mendicant Friars pleaded that this 
law had been changed by Papal privilege 
in their favour. This led to keen disputes 
between seculars and regulars under 
Innocent VI.; and Sixtus IV., more than 
a century afterwards, in his Constitution 
“ Vices illius,” declared that the law 
obliged parishioners to hear Mass in their 
own church unless when they absented 
themselves “for a good reason” (‘ex 
honesta causa”). There has been much 
controversy on the sense of this last clause. 

See Juenin, “Comment. de Sacram.” 
iss. v. § 11.) But in any case the 
Council of Trent simply recommends (sess. 
xxii.) attendance at the parish church, 
and it is certain from a Constitution of 
Pius V. (“Etsi Mendicantium,” anno 
1567), that it is enough, s far as strict 
obligation goes, to hear Mass in any 
public church. 

(e) Modern discipline has introduced 
another and a much more important 
change. Mass used to last for two hours 
and more; it can now be heard in half an 
hour. Further, the public recitation of 
Matins on Sunday before Mass was usual 
even in secular churches till the end of 
the middle ages, and it was well under- 
stood that the faithful must assist at the 
Office as well as at Mass. This has been 
shown above from the decrees of councils. 
Mr. Maskell (“ Monument. Rit.” vol. iii. 

í 1 proves that the obligation of 
aring Matins, Mass, and Evensong on 
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Sundays and holidays was recognised in 
England till the change of religion. Even 
in the last century Billuart and many 
other theologians admit an obligation 
(though not a grave one) of hearing 
Vespers as well as Mass on Sundays. At 
po a man who simply hears Low 
Mass satisfies the letter of the Church 
law. But if he absents himself from 
sermons, if, above all, he does not use the 
opportunity the day of rest affords for 
increased prayer, for reading good books, 
for instructing his family and the like, he 
will in many cases sin against his own 
soul. He can hardly fail to do so, unless 
he be like the perfect Christian of whom 
Origen speaks (“C. Cels.” viii. 22, 23), 
with whom every day is a spiritual feast. 
Aman is in a bad way if he makes a 
practice of hearing a Low Mass, and 
spending the rest of the Sunday in frivo- 
lous recreation. 

SUPREMACY, ROYAL. By this 
is meant the doctrine that the king or 
chief authority in the state has the 
power to ordain and judge in the last 
rezort without appeal “in all causes and 
over all persons, ecclesiastical as well as 
civil,” ! within his dominions. Christi- 
anity is thus inferentially denied, inas- 
much as the charge given 7 our Lord to 
St. Peter, not to feed only, but to govern 
(rrotpuivecv) his whole flock in the things 
concerning everlasting life is ignored, and 
the judgment of the civil ruler substituted 
for that of the Apostolic See. Nor is this 
claim to supremacy less obstinately main- 
tained in democratic communities which 
pretend to tolerate all religions, than by 
old Protestant monarchies. The modern 
Continental Liberal has no senseo for the 
lofty yet humbling thoughts, the pure 

netrating emotions which are present 
in the souls of believers, and dispose the 
best of them to the practice of the evan- 
gelical counsels—chastity, voluntary 
poverty, aud obedience. IIe considers 
that it is the duty of every man or woman 
to contribute to the advance of civilisation, 
understood as he understands it; and all 
mental or bodily exercise which does not 
so contribute, he looks upon as so much 
wasted force. This waste, if he has power 
to prevent it, he will not permit; he will 
therefore disperse religious communities, 
forbid the taking of vows, and, generally, 
assume control in the last resort over 
religious society. The Radical Govern- 
ment of Switzerland, with nothing but 
toleration and enlightenment on its lips, 

1 Anglican bidding prayer. 
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is as vigilant in repressing the free de- 
velopment of Catholic life within the 
republic as the Czars are in Russia or 
Queen Elizabeth was in England. 

The doctrine that the civil power has 
the right to control the ecclesiastical, even 
in purely religious matters, is gene 
attributed to Erastus, a German divine 01 
the sixteenth century; traces of it, haor- 
ever, may be found in the writings of 
Marsilius of Padua and other medi val 
writers. Cranmer, and afterwards 


‘Hooker, espoused it; it is indeed the 


fundamental tenet of the Church of Eng- 
land as such; Grotius and Hobbes argued 
on the same side.? On the other hand, 
all Catholic theologians maintain the in- 
dependence and supremacy of the Church 
within her own sphere. This inde- 
pendence is of course implied in the very 
fact of canon law; for precepts whic 
may be lawfully set aside at the bidding 
of some power claiming to be superior to 
the authority which framed them are 
not laws at all, but only regulations or 
monitions. [See Canon Law; Juris- 
DICTION ; Forum Ecciesrasticu. | 

The doctrine of the royal supremacy 
was carried out more consistently in 
England than in any other Protestant 
country. It was one of the main causes 
of the civil war in the sixteenth century ; 
the King, as head of the Church, insisting 
on ecclesiasiical arrangements which the 
conscience of the more advanced Pro- 
testants condemned. The Puritan re- 
public, since it maintained the penal laws 
against Catholics, practically claimed tho 
right of excluding Catholicism from the 
country, but it conceded to all Protestant 
sects the free management of their eccle- 
siastical concerns without state inter- 
ference. At the Restoration the old state 
of things reappeared ; but the Revolution 
of 1688 enforced the toleration of the 
sects, and withdrew, so far as they were 
concerned, the ecclesiastical supremacy of 
the Crown. The liberty thus given has 
been taken advantage of more and more 
in the two centuries which have since 
intervened, and at the present day the 
supremacy is admitted only by one-half 
of English Protestantism. In Scotland 
the Erastian doctrine was rejected from 
the first. The Presbyterian conception of 
the Church has no solid basis in Scripture, 


1 His real name was Lieber; he was a 
ae of an ma died in 1588. Soon after- 
wards appeared his celebrated treatise, De 
Excommunicatione Ecclesiastica. 


Hallam, Lit. Hist. ii. 486. 
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neral reason; but of this 

tch always stoutly upheld 
the independence as against the state; 
and the record of their struggles and 
sacrifices in this cause, from the date of the 
First General Assembly in 1560 to the dis- 
ruption of 1843, forms the most attractive 
feature in the history of Presbyterianism. 

In Swedenand Denmark the sovereigns 
appoint the bishops; Lutheranism is the 
national religion, and till within the last 
few years no other has been tolerated. 
The Calvinism of Holland is more accom- 
modating; the battle of toleration was 
fought out there in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and practically won. The established 
religion is professed only by about one 
halk of the people, and Catholics form 
nearly 40 per cent. of the whole popula- 
tion. In Russia the Czar appoints the 
bishops, and is practically supreme in 
religious matters. The sufferings which 
the exerciso of this supremacy has entailed 
on the Catholics of Poland, Podolia, and 
Lithuania, are matter of recent experi- 
ence. In France the present aspect of 
things is that of a country whose religi- 
ous affairs are regulated by a concordat or 
solemn treaty concluded (1801) between 
the civil power and the Catholic Church. 
Many other countries [OOF ORDAN] have 
followed this example. Of course all 
Powers having concordats with Rome 
implicitly admit her spiritual indepen- 
dencé. The British state does not make 
concordats with, but laws for, the Church 
of England, justly regarding it as its own 
creature and subject. 

SUPPRESSION OF MONAS- 
TEBRIES. In every country of Europe 
there have been hostile suppressions of 
monastic societies ; there have been also, 
from time to time, friendly, or ecclesi- 
astical, suppressions, carried out with the 
approbation of the Holy See. The first 
and most memorable instance of the 
former class is the closing of the religious 
houses in England (1535-1540); the 
particulars are exhibited in the following 
table :— 

Monasteries with yearly revenue 

under 2001. ° * e ° 

Monasteries with yearly revenue 

above that sum e e œ 


history, or 
Churee the 


Small monasteries e 0 0 


Friaries—Augustinians . 82 
15 Carmelites 52 
a Dominicans . ‘ „ 58 
” Franciscans ! e 65 
Total . 819 
1 There were also Sek fina suppressed 
houses of the Knights Hospitallers. 


3 * 
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_ In Italy a great suppression of reli- 
gious houses and ecclesiastical founda- 
tions, commenced by the Sardinian 
Government in 1855, and scarcely yet 
terminated, has seriously c the 
moral aspect of the country. tween 
1856 and 1873 there were suppressed 
3,037 houses for men, and 1,027 for 
women, and small pensions were granted 
to a large proportion of their inmates, 
amounting to nearly 54,000 persons. Up 
to the end of 1877, Church and monastic 
Jands representing a capital value of 
553 34, 000, O00. had been confiscated 
by the state, which, to disarm local 
opposition, grants to the communes in 
which any such property was situated a 
certain 1 of the proceeds of its 
sale. e establishments spared for the 
See are compelled to submit to the 
orced sale of all their immovable pro- 
per the purchase money being entered 

the Government to their credit in the 
Italian rentes. ( “Enc. Brit.” Italy, 1881.) 

The Culturkampf in Germany, com- 
menced very soon after the Franco- 
German war (1870-1), employed the 
suppression of religious societies as one 
of its most effectual weapons. The 
Jesuits, and many other orders and con- 

gations, were at that time expelled 
rom all the territories of Prussia. 


In France, a law d during the 
Revolution (Februar a enacted the 
suppression of all orders and regular con- 


gregations in which solemn vows were 
taken, and prohibited their re-establish- 
ment. This law had been long in 
abeyance, and a system of authorisation 
had been followed, under which religious 
societies which laid their rules, statutes, 
and financial affairs open to the in- 
spection of the Ministry of the Interior, 
were permitted to exist. Besides these 
authorised con tions, a large number 
of non-authorised societies, which for 
various reasons preferred a hazardous 
independence to the irksomeness of 

overnmental supervision, had come into 
ates in 1877 there were five hundred 
such societies, comprising nearly 22,000 
religious of both sexes. But the majority 
of the congregations of women were 
authorised. On March 29, 1880, the 
Government of M. Freycinet, a Protes- 
tant, issued two decrees, of which one 
ordered the absolute and irrevocable 
suppression of the Society of Jesus in 
every of France, the other required 
that other non-authorised corpora- 
tions should within three months apply 
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for authorisation to the Government, 
supplyin, at the same time full and 
minute information as to all their con- 
cerns, internal and external, It was well 
understood that in the case of many 
societies the authorisation, had it been 
applied for, would have been refused. 
In fact, it was in very few instances ap- 

lied for, and when the prescribed period 
Rad passed by, the Government resorted 
to the various executive means at its dis- 
posal for suspending the common life of 
the non-authori 
closed doors to be broken open, 


seizing 
on property, and forcibly 1 8 ing the 
sidis, Thus not only the Jesuits, 
one 1 re Aone t 5 
in teaching), the Capuchins, the 
Carmelites, and many other orders and 
congregations, the members of which had 
supposed the revolutionary furor which 
dictated the law of 1790 to be extinct, 
were suppressed in France before the end 
of 1882. 

Ecclesiastical suppressions have been 
made for various reasons; either fur the 

motion of learning and education, or 
in the interest of discipline, or for the 
removal of presumed abuses and evils, 
Thus a monastery was suppressed by 
Bishop Alcock (1497) in order that he 
might transfer its revenues to his new 
foundation of Jesus College at Cambridge, 
and two others were closed at the request 
of the Countess t, mother of 
Henry VII., and her executors (1505- 
1608), to aid in the foundation of Christ’s 
and St. John’s Colleges at the same uni- 
versity. Another see was allowed 
in favour of Bishop Smith (1515), when 
he wasfoun Brasenose College, Oxford. 
A measure of the same kind, but on a 
much larger scale, was A by the 
Holy See to Cardinal W , who (1524) 
5 twenty-five email priories, and 
applied their revenues to Ohrist Church 
at Oxford and the college at Ipswich 
which he was then founding. In 1528, 
experience having shown that when the 
number of monks in any house was very 
small, the rule was seldom properly 
observed, Clement VII. granted a bull to 
the Oardinals Wolsey and Campeggio, 
authorising them to suppress houssa having 
lesa than twelve monks, and tranafer their 
revenues tu the larger monasteries. 

A suppression far more comprehensive 
was effected in France a few years before 
the Revolution through the agency of 
the“ Commission on the Regulars,” a 

composed of bishops and high 


officials, 


societies, causing |, 
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appointed by the Crown in 1766 
to inquire into the state of the religious 
orders. The result of their operations, 
which do not appear to have had at any 
time the sanction of the Pope, was, that 
all houses containing fewer than fifteen 
religious were closed, that monks were 
forbidden to take vows before the age of 
21, and nuns before that of 18, and that 
nearly 1,500 monasteries were suppressed. 

(Tanner, “ Notitia Monastica; 
Hélyot [ed. Migne], vol. iv.) 

SURPLICE. A garment of white 
linen worn over the cassock in choir and 
in the administration of the sacramente. 
It is among the most familiar, and at the 
samo time is one of the most modern of 
Church vestments, 

The word superpellictum means 8 
dress worn over a garment of skins. 
Such dresses of fur (pellicte) came into 
use among monks early in the ninth cen- 
tury, probably to protect them from the 
cold and damp during the long offices 
in church. The great Synod of Aix-la- 
Chapelle in 817 (can. 22) ordered each 
monk to have two dresses of fur (pellicie). 
Over these pellicia a linen garment, the 
superpellictum or surplice, was worn in 
choir. It is uncertain when this last 
custom began. The surplice is mentioned 
in 1050 by the Council of Coyaca, 
Durandus in 1286 speaks of its use 8 
already ancient, but by no means unive 
The Spanish synod qust mentioned (can. 
8) requires it to worn under the 
amice, alb, and the rest of the Mas 
vestments, and this ae is still 
in the rubrics of the Roman 
( Ritus Servand.” i. 2.) In the twelfth 
century it reached to the ankles, and 80 
the Council of Basle in the fifteenth 
century requires canons in choir to Ne 
surplices “ ultra medias tibias.” Cardinal 
Bona, more than 200 years ago, ooa of 
surplices being already shorter than the 
rule of Basle required, but the pictures 11 
Roman Pontificals of the last century 
show that the present form of the 
Italian surplice or cotta is very recent 
To this day the length varies much in 
our English churches, but it never reaches 
below the knees, while in the new Italian 
fashion adopted by many of the 
clergy tlre surplice does not reach nearly 
so far. It was not till the seventeenth 
century that. surplices were common 
adorned with lace. 1 ‘“‘Beitrage, vol, 
ii. p. 174, seg.; see also Rocmer and Cort) 

SUSPENSION. A censure by which 
a cleric is forbidden to exercise his o 
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or his clerical office, or to administer and 
enjoy the fruits of his benefice. It does 
not, like deposition, deprive a cleric of 
his benefice, or make him incapable of 
lawfully exercising his office without 
formal rehabilitation ; much less does it, 
like degradation, deprive him of his 
status as a clergyman. Partial suspen- 
sion inhibits a man from the use of his 
orders, of his office—t.e. from exercise of 
orders and jurisdiction, or, again, from 
the enjoyment and administration of his 
benefice. It may prohibit from all exer- 
cise of orders or jurisdiction, or only 
from certain acts of order and jurisdic- 
tion—e.g.a bishop may be suspended from 
ordaining, singing Mass pontifically, &c., 
and yet be perfectly free to say Mass, 
govern his diocese, &c. Entire suspen- 
sion prohibits all use of order, jurisdic- 
tion, or benefice. Suspension may be 
perpetual—i.e. without any fixed limit, 
or for a definite time. If inflicted for a 
time, it ceases of itself when the time is 
over. Perpetual suspension for a fault 
altogether pastis removed by the dispensa- 
tion of the prelate who inflicted it, his 
superior, successor, or delegate. If in- 
flicted as a censure! it may be removed 
by absolution given solemnly according 
to a form prescribed in the Rituale, if 
the suspension is public; or privately by 
absolution in a general form, if the 
suspension is secret. The power of 
absolution is sometimes held by every 
priest empowered to hear confessions, 
sometimes reserved to the bishop, some- 
times to the Pope. According to the 
new reform of the canon law in the Bull 
Apostolicee Sedis,” October 12, 1869, 
the following suspensions only are in- 
curred #80 facto, absolution being reserved 
to the Pope. They all depend on the 

iving, receiving, or exercising orders or 
jurisdiction :—(1) Suspension from the 
fruits of their benefices is incurred by 
the chapter of a vacant see if they admit 
a bishop before he has produced the 
Apostolic letters for his promotion; ° (2) 
bishops are suspended for three years 
from all right to ordain, if they give 
orders to one who has neither patri- 
mony nor benefice, on the condition that 


1 I.e. not merely as punishment, but for the 
amendment of the offender. The common de- 
finition, to which we have adhered, treats sus- 
pension as a species of censure, but this is not 


always the case. 
2 In this case the penalties have been 
extended and increased by the bull Romanus 


Pontifex, Aug. 28, 1878. 
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he renounces all claim to support from 
the bishop; (3) for one year if they 
ordain without dimissorials a person who 
does not belong to the diocese or hold a 
benefice in it, or a person belonging to but 
long absent from the diocese, unless ho 
has a certificate of good character from 
the bishop under whom he has been 
living; or (4) if, apart from privilege, 
they confer a holy order on one who has 
neither patrimony, benefice, or the titulus 
paupertatis, acquired by solemn vows, 
already made. (5) Religious expelled 
from their order are suspended from all 
exercise of orders. (6) So are persons 
knowingly ordained by a bishop under 
excommunication, ion, or interdict, 
or notoriously heretical or schismati 
(if they were in good faith, they must 
wait for a dispensation). Then follow 
some suspensions which affect persons 
living in Rome, incurred (a) by persons 
living more than four months in Rome 
and ordained by a bishop not their own, 
without leave from the inal-vicar, or 
ordained without being examined before 
the cardinal-vicar, or ordained by their 
own bishop after failing in the examina- 
tion before the cardinal-vicar; (8) by 
persons in the six suburbicarian dioceses 
if they are ordained out of their own 
dioceses, unless with dimissorials directed 
to the cardinal-vicar himself, or if they 
receive a holy order without ten days’ 
retreat at the house of the Fathers of 
the Mission; bishops who ordain in these 
cases are suspended “abusu pontificalium ” 
for a year. e the following suspen- 
sions imposed by the Council of nt 
remain in force:—(1) “Ab exercitio 
ordinum ” on bishops who act pontifically 
without leave in other dioceses, and on 
ersons ordained by them there (Concil, 
Trid. sess. vi. De Reform. c. 5.) (2) 
Ab executione ordinum ad beneplacitum 
prælati futuri” on all who receive a holy 
order in virtue of dimissorials from a 
chapter within a year of the vacancy of 
the see (sess. vii. De Reform. c. 1 5 
(3) For a year “ab exercitio pontifi- 
ealium” on titular bishops who ordain 
without dimissorials, and “ab execu- 
tione ordinum” on the persons so or- 
dained, as long as their ordinary pleases. 
(sess. xiv. De Ref. c. 2.) (4) “A colla- 
tione ordinum” for a year on bishops 
who ordain without testimonials of 
character from the proper ordinary, and 
“ab executione ordinum” on those so 
ordained as long as their ordinary sees fit. 
(sess, xxiii, De Ref. c. 8.) (5) “Ab 
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officio et beneficio” for a year on those 
who furnish dimissorials contrary to the 
Tridentine decrees. (sess. vii. De Ref. c. 
10.; xxiii. De Ref.c. 10.) (6) Absolute 
suspension at the will of the ordinary of 
the priest whose rights have been in- 
fringed, on parish priests who knowingly 
m persons from another parish with- 
out leave from their priests (sess. xxiv. 
De Ref. c. 1); (7) on “episcopi con- 
cubinarii, a provinciali synodo oniti.” 
Of course, provincial and diocesan statutes 
may inflict suspension to be incurred th 
facto, and prelates are empowered to visit 
the offences of clerics subject to them 
with suspension (xxv. De Ref. c. 14). 
In the earliest times clerics were often 
unished, not by simple suspension, but 
temporary deprivation of communion. 
| (Ganon Apost. 45, Illiber. 21, Epaon. 8). 
But as early as 314 (Concil. Neoceesaren. 
c. 1) we have an instance of suspension 
erpetual and from all functions (dh 
e:roupyeiv), and so frequently in the 
following centuries (Agde, c. 43, in 
Trullo, c. 26). In the so-called Fourth 
Council of Oarthage (c. 68), where a 
bishop who breaks the law is forbidden 
to ordain, we have an instance of partial 
suspension, and in another early council 
an instance of suspension from Mass. 
3 Aurel. c. 7). Often clerics suspended 
om order and office retained their 
stipend (8 Concil. Aurel. a.D. 538, c. 19), 
while in other cases they were suspended 
from their stipend (Concil, Narbonn. A. p. 
589, c. 11 aod 1 13.) 
SYNAXIS. (See LITURGIES. 
S¥NCELLUS (a hybrid word, cu», 
cella; one vn te the same cell). The 
thing signified by the term—namely, that 
& priest or deacon should live continually 
with a bishop, “propter testimonium 
ecclesiasticum ”—was of very early insti- 
tution; the “ Liber Pontificalis” traces it 
to Pope Lucius, in the second century. 
The word (see Du ) appears not to 
be traceable beyond the eighth century. 
Leo III., writing to Cenwulf of Mercia, 
speaks of Augustine as having been the 
syncellus of Gregory the Great. Concellus 
or concellita would have been the natural 
Latin expression; and the latter term is 
actually used by Sidonius Apollinaris 
with reference to a monk of Lerins. The 
word syncellus must have been coined in 
the East; whence, pac not before 
the eighth century, it found its way into 
the Western Church. In the Eastern 
Church the syncelli were the chaplains 
and confidential ministers of Metropoli- 
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tans and Patriarchs. At Constantinople 
they formed a corporation; and their 
chief, the protosyncellus, became in process 
of time a personage of so much import- 
ance as to take rank on public occasions 
next after the Patriarch. Cedrenus 
(about 1050) says that before his time the 
osyncellus had commonly succeeded to 
the Patriarchal throne on its becom! 
vacant. (Morone, “ Dizion. Eccl.”; Smi 
and Cheetham, art. by Venables.) 
SYNDIC . brd). In classical 
Greek the word was used in three senses: 
(1) an advocate, especially for the defen- 
dant; (2) a public orator; (3) a judge. 
The term came into regular use in Italy 
during the middle ages; the municipal 
magistrates of cities were called 
(sindaci). Louis of Bavaria was crowned 
at Rome (1328) by the four syndics of 
the city; again, in 1847, an official so en- 
titled, chosen by the people for the pur 
, knighted and crowned Rienzi the 
ribune. At the present day it means 
an agent of a particular kind—“one 
chosen to take charge of the affairs of a 
community, of which he himself is a 
member.“ A proctor (procurator) may 
be agent either for a community or an in- 
dividual; the term“ syndic” is confin 
to agents representing communities 
(Morone). 
SYNOD. [Seo Councr.] 
SYNOD, HOLY. [See 
CHURCH and Russian CRHURCR.] 
SYNODAL BXAMINERS. 
committee of learned ecclesiastics, ap- 
pointed in the diocesan synod,” numbering 
not less than six, and (as a rule) not more 
than twenty members, whose duty it 18 
to ascertain and test the qualifications of 
candidates for benefices or other Church 
preferment. They hold office only from 
one diocesan synod to another. If the 
committee be reduced below six in the 
interval between two synods, the bishop 
makes provisional appointments so as to 
complete the prescribed number. 
countries where diocesan synods cannot 
be held, as in North Germany, the Holy 
See authorises the bishops to appoint 
eynodal examiners with the consent o 
the chapters. , 
SYNTAGMA CANONUM. Besides 
the collection called the Nomocanoa 
(see that article), Photius, the Pa 
of Constantinople, made, in 833, a 
collection of canons, which he designated 
as above. It contains the canons of th 


GERT 


1 Liddell, Greek Lexicon. 
2 Cone. Trid. sess, xxiv. b. 18, De Bel 
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first seven General Councils, and of two 
councils held at Constantinople by Photius 
himself; also a series of extracts from the 
Fathers, and a few civil laws. 

SYRIAN CATHOLICS. The name 
“ Syrian Catholic“ would naturally apply 
to all those who use a Syriac liturgy, and 
to whom Syriac, therefore, is the sacred 
language. Such are the Chaldeans, or con- 
verts from Nestorianism ; the Maronites, 
originally Monothelites; and, finally, the 
converts from the Jacobite or Monophy- 
site Church in Syria. But in the recog- 
nised language of the Church the name 
of Syrian Oatholics is given to the last 
body and to no other. These Syrian 
Christians are subject to the Pope, and of 
course hold the Catholic faith, but they 
keep the ancient Syriac rites, which are 
common to the Jacobites and themselves. 
[See LTrU S. , 

A congregation of Jacobite Christians 
had been reconciled to the Church in 
1546,! and in 1781, on the death of 
George III., the Jacobite Patriarch, 
Ignatius? Michael Giarve, Bishop of the 
Syrian Catholics at Aleppo, went, with 
the approval of obese to Mardin, 
the seat of the Jacobite Patriarch, and 
persuaded the Jacobite clergy of inferior 
rank, many laymen, four bishops, and the 
Archbishop of Jerusalem, to seek union 
with the Catholic Church. Ignatius was 
himself chosen Patriarch by the era A 
and, after being enthroned, he and his 
electors begged the pallium from the Pope. 
He nominated the Latin Bishop of Baby- 
lon his Procurator at Rome. Meantime, 
the rest of the Jacobites had chosen 
another Patriarch. Ignatius, whose elec- 


tion had been confirmed by the Pope in 


1783, was driven from Mardin and took 
refuge at Kesrevũn, in the Lebanon, where 
he founded the monastery of Sajideh el 
Sharféh (Sta. Maria Liberatrix), which 
Pius VI. took under his protection in 
1787. He died in 1800, was succeeded 
by Ignatius Michael Daher (resigned 
1810); by Simon (resigned 1818); by 
Ignatius Peter Giarve, elected 1820, but 
not confirmed, on account of the strife 
which had broken out, till 1828. Pro- 
gress was made owing to the conversion 


1 So Silbernagl, p. 809. Hergenröther (p. 
5) says the Capuchins converted Achigian, 
Jacobite bishop of Aleppo, in 1650. 

? 80 Sibernagl. ergenröther (loc. cit.) 
calls him“ Dionysius Michael Giarve.“ 
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of the Jacobite Archbishop of Jerusalem, 
Gregory Hyza, and his vicar-general, 
Ignatius Antony Samhiri, in 1827. In 
1830 a firman of the Turkish Government 
recognised the Catholic Patriarch, Ignatius 
Peter Giarve, as independent of the Ja- 
cobites. In 1854 Pius IX. preconised 

atius Antony Sanctiri! as patriarch 
of the Syrians, and ruled that he should 
reside at Mardin. In 1840 the number 
of Catholics belonging to the Syrian rite 
was reckoned at 30,000, but it 1s said to 
have increased considerably since then, 
many conversions having been made by 
the Capuchin Castells (1860, Apostolic 
delegate in Mesopotamia, Lesser Armenia, 
and Persia; 1866, Archbishop of Mar- 
raged d. 1873). The Syrian Pa- 
triarch Ignatius Philip Harcus (d. 1874) 
was present at the Vatican Council. The 
Patriarch is chosen by the bishops. He 
is enthroned during Mass, receives the 
pastoral etaff, takes the oath of obedience 
to Pope, and makes the profession of faith 
prescribed for the Orientals by Urban VIII. 
in 1642. He sends these formulæ, sub- 
scribed and sealed, to Rome, and deputes 
a priest or monk to beg the pallium. He 
has jurisdiction over all Catholics of his 
rite in Syria, Mesopotamia, and Egypt. 
He is himself immediately subject to 
iy nee: and to the Vicar-Apostolic 
of Aleppo, as 5 Delegate. He is 
entitled Patriare of Antioch. 

The diocese of Aleppo is governed 
immediately by the Patriarch, who is also 
administrator of the diocese of Jerusalem. 
There are, besides, the dioceses of Beyrout, 
Damascus, Diarbekir, Emesa or Horus, 
Mardin, Mosul, Keriatin, Tripolis.“ The 
Syrians have two monasteries on the 
Lebanon, that of El-Sharféh, already men- 
tioned, that of St. Ephrem, and a third, 
that of Mar-Behnäm, north-east of Nim- 
rud. They are not, however, monasteries 
in the strict sense, but only houses for 
communities of unmarried secular priests. 
The first two serve as clerical seminaries. 

(From Silbernagl, “ Verfassung und 
regenwirtiger Bestand sämmtlicher 

irchen des Orients, 1865, with a few 
additions from Hergenröther, Kirchen- 
hichte,” 1880, vol. ii. p. 639 seg., 

010 seg.) 
1 So Silbernagl. Hergenréther (p. 1010) 


writes the name “ Samhiri. 
2 The list in the Directory for 1883 adds 
ezir. 
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TABERNACLE. [See RRR vA- 
TION oF THE Hory Evowarist. | 
[See Box 


[See Pange 


ymn in the form of 
a psalm, recited at the end of Matins on 
all feasts except Innocents’ Day, and on 
all Sundays except during penitential 
seasons. 

1. Its Author and Date.—-According to 
the legend, given in the so-called Ohroni- 
cle of Dacius, it was sung in alternate 
verses by Ambrose and Augustine after 
the bapt iam of the latter. Dacius, bishop 
of Milan, died about 555, but the Chroni- 
cle which bears his name is now known 
to be a late and worthless forgery, which, 
in important particulars, contradicts the 
confessions of St. Augustine himself. 
As late as 1695 the story was defended 
by an Augustinian hermit, Eustachius a 
S. Ubaldo, but everyone, say the Bene- 
dictine editors of St. Ambrose (vol. ii. p. 
1410, in Migne’s reprint), “not utterly 
5 ” (non plane rudis), treats it as a 
able. 

The rule of St. Benedict (cap. 14) 
orders it to be sung after the fourth 

nsory; this and the rule of Tiridius, 
a disciple of Cœsarius of Arles, being, 
according to Menard (“ Annot. in 8. 
Gregor. Sacram.“ p. 586), the earliest 
documents which mention it. Gavantus 
“ Ihesaur.“ tom. ii. § v. xix.) found it 
attributed, in an ancient MS. 5 
St. Abundius; Usher (see Bingham, 
“ Antiq.” xiv. ii. § 9), to Nicetius, bishop 
of Tròves (d. cire. 535). Abbo, an author 
of the sixth century, attributed it to St. 
Hilary of Poitiers. The fact is, the author 
is absolutely unknown, but the form 
ti T hominem,” or, rather, sus- 
cepisti hominem,” as the older texts have 
it, points to an early date, for this expres- 
sion fell out of use after the rise of 
Nestorianism. Daniel, in his dissertation 
on the “Te Deum” (in vol. ii. of his 
t Thesaur. Hymnolog.”) seems to have 
established the fact that the 
based on a Greek hymn, the text of which 
he gives from an Alexandrian MS, The 
Latin is an expansion of the Greek, and 


psalm is- 


the very different forms in which the 
“Te Deum” occurs shows that the hymn 
grey assumed its present fixed form. 

2. Use as a Hymn of Thanksgiving.— 
The “Gloria in Excelsis” used to be sung, 
just as the “Te Deum” is now (Chrysost. 
“In Cap. i. Coloss.” Hom. iii.; Greg. 
Turon. “ De Gloria Mart.” i. 63 ; Anastas. 
“In Vita Leon. III.“ vol. ii. 2 1215, in 
Migne’s reprint). It was the “Te Deum,” 
however, which was sung at the corona- 
tion of Charles the Bald, and even earlier, 
under Pepin, at the translation of the 
body of St. Germanus, bishop of Paris, if 
we may believe the author of the narrative 
in Surius (see Menard, loc. cit. p. 585). 

8. Use in the Office—This, in the 
Roman Church, came later than ita use 
on festal occasions, When Amalarius 
went to Rome in 831 he found it was not 
sung there except “in nataliciis Pontifi- 
cum” (Amalar. De Ord. Antiphon.” ad 
init. p. 1246, in Migne). On the other 
hand, the Benedictines, in the eleventh 
century, were reproached with singing it 
even in Lent and Advent. 

Trans. This military order 
was founded early in the twelfth century, 
soon after the establishment of the Chris- 
tian kingdom of Jerusalem, by nine French 
knights, among whom the 7 5 spirit 
seems to have been Hugo de Payens. 
High self-denying fervour and andoubeing 
faith dictated the enterprise, of which 
the object was to levy a permanent militia, 
sworn to do battle for the defence and 
extension of that small area of Christian 
light and truth, pent in on all sides by 
dark deserts of Mahommedan misbelief. 
On the whole, the Temple—at any rate 
till within a short time before its dissolu- 
tion—remained true to the purpose of its 
institution. Aspirants for knighthood 
joined it in great numbers; solemn forms 
of initiation were devised ; like a religious 
order it was organised into provinces, 
each containing so many preceptories and 
commandertes. The knights took the 
three vows of religion; wealth poured in 
upon them, was even thrust upon them, 
but it aggrandised the order, not the in- 
dividual. In little more than a century 
the nine knights had grown into a trained 
army of fifteen thousand warriors. That 
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fervour declined, that contact with Orien- 
tal manners sometimes corrupted, that the 
respect in which they were held engen- 
dered pride, and overflowing wealth 
sometimes brought luxury along with it— 
all this is true; but to admit it is but to 
say that the Templars, like other men, 
felt the pressure of circumstances and 
were subject to human frailty; it is no 
proof that their institute was either a 
mistake or a mischief. While the Chris- 
tian kingdom endured, the Templars 
fought strenuously for its preservation; 
but the unfortunate rivalry between them 
and the Knights of St. John [Hosprrar- 
LERS] robbed the military efforts of both 
orders of much of their efficacy. After 
the loss of Jerusalem (1187) the vassal 
Christian principalities carried on the 
struggle, with ever dwindling fortune, for 
a century longer; and in this struggle 
the swords of the Templars, though 
with far too little amenability to 
any higher control or general plan of 
operations, were ever wielded with dis- 
tinguished bravery. At the closing 
scene of Christian power in Palestine— 
the fall of Acre in 1281—the forces of 
the besi were commanded by the 
Master of the Temple, who was killed 
while fighting valiantly. The order then 
established itself in Cyprus, where the 
descendants of Guy de Lusignan still 
reigned, in the hope that time would 
bring some 1 whereby they might 
regain their footing in the Holy Land. 
But years wore on and nothing was done. 
The Hospitallers, who had been driven 
out of Palestine at the same time as the 
Templars, still had work cut out for them; 
wherever they were they could tend the 
sick; and their well-considered project of 
attacking Rhodes (in which the Templars 
refused to share) proved to Christendom 
that the Knights of St. John had no inten- 
tion of abandoning the conflict with Islam 
which they had been waging for two 
hundred years. The Templars, on the 
other hand, took up no definite enterprise ; 
they were so rich that they could afford 
to wait, and so powerful that they dreaded 
no attack. At once the question arose, 
What was the use of the Templars? 
Why should not the order dissolve itself, 
now that the cause of which they were 
champions had failed, and that which 
they undertaken to defend was lost 
beyond recovery? In Spain and Portu- 
gal only did the order continue to be 
popular, because the knights flung them- 
selves earnestly into the national contest 
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the Moors. Philip the Fair, irri- 

tated at the stato and splendour which 
the Templars observed, and coveting their 
wealth, laid a deep plot for their destruc- 
tion. An apostate Italian Templar and a 
French heretic, his 5 informed 
the king that they could make fearful 
revelations. Charges were formulated 
307), at the head of which was that of 
ormally denying Christ and spitting on 
the cross at the time of initiation into the 
order. -They were also accused of sorcery, 
of idolatry, of foul and unnatural lusts, 
of causing parts of the Canon of the 
Mass to be omitted in their churches, of 
betraying the Ohristian cause in the East, 
&c. The King caused all the Templars 
throughout France to be suddenly arrested 
on the same day and thrown into prison. 
Upon their answers to the cha made 
against them—their denials, issions, 
re-denials, and prevarications—volumes 
have been written, but no solid regult has 
been obtained. Nor can it ever be, since 
whatever confessions individual Templars 
made were extorted by torture, which 
was applied all through this trial with 
horrible frequency and severity, and were 
invariably retracted when the victims 
found themselves out of the King’s power. 
The Pope, Clement V., interfered so far 
as he dared, but too weakly and irreso- 
lutely to save them. Great numbers of 
the French knights died under the torture 
or from the effects of long imprisonment ; 
about a hundred were burnt at the stake, 
ou the ground that having retracted their 
confeesions they should be dealt with as 
als 7705 heretics. The Grand Master, 
Du Molay, after being long kept in prison 
and driven by torture to admit the truth 
of some of the charges, finally (in March 
1813) retracted those admissions and was 
burnt at the stake. The order was dis- 
solved in France, and all its wealth 
seized by the King. In England (1310) 
Edward II., at the request of the Pope, 
had caused all the Templars in the king- 
dom to be imprisoned, but their trial was 
conducted with less inhumanity, and 
though condemned, it was upon evidence 
so flimsy that in the present day a man 
could not be convicted on it of the most 
trifling offence. In Spain and Portugal 
the knights were put on their trial on the 
same charges, but honourably and enthu- 
siastically acquitted. In Germany also 


they were rg abi The Council of 
Vienne (1811) decreed the entire dissolu- 
tion of the order. 


(The chief works on the history of 
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the Templars are by G. Dupuy, Jos. von 
Hammer, Havemann, Michelet [in his 
Hist. of France], Raynouard, and 
Wilke.) 
TEMPTATION. 
SCENCE. | 
TEMPTATION OF CHRIST. [Seo 
CHRIST. | 
TEMPUS cLAUSUM. [See Low 
Sunpay. | 
TERESIANS. Discalced Carmelites 
of both sexes, living under the reformation 
of St. Teresa. [See CARMELITES. | 
TERTIARIBS. The status of a 
tertiary, that is “a member of the third 
order,” was originated by St. Francis 
of Assisi, who, after he had founded his 
own order, and after the order of Minorite 
nuns [Pook CLARES), living under a rule 
rescribed by him, had been founded by 
t. Clare, instituted (1221) a third order, 
as a sort of middle term between the 
world and the cloister, the members of 
which, men and women, should be bound 
by rule to dress more soberly, fast more 
strictly, pray more regularly, hear Mass 
more frequently, and practise works of 
mercy more systematically than ordinary 
persons living in the world. He called 
them Brothers and Sisters of Penance. 
They had to undergo a year’s novitiate, 
and to take a simple vow to observe the 
rule. They were also to abstain from 
dances a theatrical entertainments, to 
eschew all quarrelling and contention, not 
to take up arms except in defence of the 
Church or their native land, and to take 
no unnecessary Oaths. An immense num- 
ber of persons, anxious to sanctify their 
life in the world, joined the order; among 
these in the thirteenth century were St. 
Louis of France and St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary. Many tertiaries in course of 
time, as circumstances permitted, desired 
to take solemn vows and live in com- 
munity, while still conforming to the rule 
of the Third Order. Thus arose various 
congregations of tertiary monks and nuns 
—in Lombardy, Sicily, Dalmatia, France, 
Spain, and Portugal. One of these con- 
gations alone, the Sisters of St. Eliza- 
th, reckoned in the middle of the six- 
teenth century 185 convents and nearly 
4,000 members. The regular tertiaries 
were in some cases invested by the Holy 
See with independent jurisdiction; more 
commonly they were under the govern- 
ment of the Observant or Conventual 
Franciscans. The double aspect of the 
Third Order was noticed by Benedict XIII. 
in the bull “ Paterna sedis,” where he 


[See Concpri- 
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speaks of it as “ a true and proper order, 
uniting in one sec scattered all over 
the world and regulars living in com- 
munity;” adding that it is to be distin- 

ished from all confraternities as having 
its own rule, approved by the Holy See, 
novitiate, profession, and a habit of deter- 
minate form and material. St. Elzear 
and his wife, St. Delphina, St. Roch, St. 
Elizabeth of H , St. Bridgit of 
Sweden, St. Rose of Viterbo, and Anne 
of Austria, were all members of the Third 
Order of St. Francis. In a rescript of the 
present year (1883) his Holiness the 
reigning Pontiff has recommended this 
order to the careful attention of the faith- 
ful in every part of Christendom, as one 
most suitable to be embraced by seculars 
who sincerely desire to live nearer to God. 

The Dominicans also had their Third 
Order, founded by St. Dominic himself, in 
what year is uncertain. These Penitents 
bound themselves to labour for the re- 
covery and preservation of Church pro- 
perty. The glorious St. Catherine of 

ienna was for the greater part of her 
life a member of the Third Order of St. 
Dominic; St. Rose of Lima also belonged 
to it. The Augustinian Hermits estab- 
lished a Third Order at the beginning 
of the fifteenth century. The example 
was followed by the Minims (1501), the 
Servites, the Curmelites, and the Trap- 
pists. 

There are in England at the present 
time nine convents of Dominican, and 
four of Franciscan, Sisters of the Third 
Order. 

TESTAMENT. [See WILL. ] 


TUT ENIGHTS. [See 
Missions, Therteenth Century. | 
THEATINES. This con ion of 


. Clerks,” the first that had been 
so designated, derived its name from 
Theate, or Chieti, of which John Peter 
Caraffa, one of its founders, was bishop. 
The idea of its institution arose in 
mind of St. Cajetan, a native of Vicenza, 
who having made his legal studies with 
great distinction at Padua, was appointed 
rotonotary aporton in the Roman Curia. 
e became a fervent member of the con- 
fraternity of the Divine Love; and 
thirsting more and more for the salvation 
of souls, he resigned his office, and took 
holy orders. Family affairs caused him 
to return to Vicenza, whence he proceeded 
to Venice, and laboured there for a con- 
siderable time. On the advice of his con- 
fessor he again fixed his abode at Rome. 
The reform of the lives of Christians, and 
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especially of the irregularities too common 
at that time among the clergy, presented 
itself to him as the object to which God 
willed him to devote his life. Meeting 
with 18 Caraffa, who at the time was 
thinking of renouneing his preferments 
and joining the order of Camaldoli, St. 
Cajetan persuaded him to take part in 
the holy enterprise which he had matured. 
Two other men of piety and experience, 
Paul Consiglieri and Boniface de Colle, 
joined them; and these four, renouncing 
whatever benefices they had, founded the 
Theatine congregation in 1524. It was 
approved by Clement VII. the same year, 
in a brief which permitted them to take 
the three ordinary vows, elect a superior, 
receive new members, and frame statutes, 
imparting to them at the same time the 
rivileges of the canons of St. John 

teran. They embraced a more than 
Franciscan poverty, for they bound them- 
selves not only to have no property or 
rents, but to abstain from asking for alms, 
being persuaded that the providence of 
God and the unsolicited charity of the 
faithful would sufficiently supply their 
wants. Caraffa was elected the first 
superior; at the end of three years he was 
succeeded by St. Cajetan. By degrees 
the value of their services was recognised 
and their numbers increased. St. Cajetan 
died in 1547; Caraffa, having been ele- 
vated to the cardinalate in 1536, was 
elected Pope in 1555, and took the title of 
Paul IV. The congregation received 
many favours and made signal progress 
during his pontificate. Besides numerous 
houses in Ttaly, they established them- 
selves in Spain, Poland, and Bavaria; 
with the aid of Oardinal Mazarin they 
opened a house at Paris. The learned 
Cardinal Thomassi and Father Ventura 
belonged to this congregation, which at 
the present day appears not to be found 
out of Italy. The Theatine nuns were 
founded by the B. Ursula Benincasa, who, 
having been suspected of being a visionary 
and a deluded extatica, was declared by 
St. Philip Neri to be a soul truly en- 
ast by God; she died in 1618. 
(Hslyot.) 

THEODORE OF MOPSUESTIA. 
See NEsToRIANISM; EPHESUS; and THREE 
HAPTERS. | 

THEODORET. [See EpxEsvs; 
CHALCEDON; and THREE OHAPTERS. 

THEOLOGICAL VIRTUES. See 
FaitH, Horr, CHARITY.) 

THROLOGUS, THEOLOGAL. [Sco 
Canon TueEoLoeran.] A correction, 
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however, is required in that article; the 
Council of Trent (sess. v. De Ref. c. 1), 
while decreeing that lecturers on theology 
and Holy Scripture should be attached to 
all cathedral and collegiate churches 
existing in populous and important places, 
did not insist on their being members of 
the chapter. But in practice such lecture- 
ships are nearly always held by canons of 
the chapter. 
THEOLOGY. [See 
Morar, MysticaL THEOLOGY. 
THEOPASCHITE. [See 
and MONOPHYSITE. | 
THOMAS, ST., CHRISTIANS OF. 
A name given toChristians on the Malabar 
Coast who were once all Nestorians, then 
all, nominally at least, Catholics, at pre- 
sent partly Catholic, partly Jacobite or 
Monophysite. The name is supposed to 
come from St. Thomas the Apostle, who, 
according to their legendary account, led 
them to Christian belief; others explain it 
as referring to a Thomas of Cananes, who 
is said to have come to the Malabar Coast 
with authority from Eustathius of An- 
tioch, Assemani, however (“ Bibliothec. 
Orient.” tom. iii. p. 2, p. 443), puts this 
latter Thomas four and a half centuries 
after Eustathius. Be their origin as it 
may, the Christians of Malabar (Made, F 
TÒ remepi yiverat) are mentioned by Cosmas 
Indico-pleustes (“ Topograph. Christ.” 
iii. p. 169; xi. p. 445, ed. Migne), and 
at that time—viz. A.D. 522—they were in 
communion with the Nestorian patriarch, 
for Cosmas says they had a bishop ordained 
in Persia. Our Alfred is believed to have 
sent the Bishop Swithelm of Sherborne on 
an embassy to the shrine of St. Thomas in 
India (Turner's “ Anglo-Saxons,” vol. 
ii. p. 145 seg.). Marco Polo in the 
thirteenth century 5 of them, and 
Vasco di Gama in 1498, or at all events 
on his second arrival in 1502, found them 
numbering 200, 000 souls (Howard). 
They were Nestorians, using the Syriac 
language and the three Nestorian liturgies, 
with a fourth, that of Diodorus (Howard). 
The Portuguese endeavoured by very 
cruel means to unite them to the Church, 
and did produce an external submission. 
In 1599 Menezes, archbishop of Goa, 
summoned them to a synod at Diamper, 
a few miles S.E. of Cochin. They were 
allowed to retain their chief Syriac liturgy, 
that of SS. Adeus and Maris, but striking 
alterations were made after the Roman 
pattern—e.g. the elevation of the host was 
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1 So Howard. Assemani calls him Cana. 
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introduced, and the invocation common to 
all Eastern liturgies was placed before the 
words of institution. 5 this oe 
Papal supremacy was solemnly accepted, 
ail allegbnee 1 Nestorian cacrarel 
a wage 5 5 

e episcopal see was moved from 
Angalamals to Cranganore on the coast, 
so as to make it more accessible to the 
Portuguese. Menezes ordered their books 
to be burnt or in certain cases expurgated, 
and he did his work so thoroughly that 
no one has succeeded in finding a copy of 
their liturgy as it was before the Roman 
alterations. Four Portuguese or Spanish 
bishops in succession were set over them, 
the first of them being Francis Roz, a 
Jesuit. 

These poor people cared very little 
about Nestorius, whom they had not seen, 
but they hated the Portuguese, whom 
they had. No sooner did the Portuguese 
settlements pass into the hands of the 
Dutch, who expelled the Jesuits, than 
about half the Malabar churches ceased to 
be Catholic. At this time, in 1665, after 
fruitless endeavours to get a bishop from 
Cairo, they succeeded in obtaining a visit 
from the Jacobite’ Gregory of Jerusalem, 
who consecrated a native metropolitan. 
They adopted the Syriac liturgy of St. 
James from the Monophysites. To judge 
from a very interesting tract by Philipos, a 
schismatic chorepiscopus of Malabar, trans- 
lated and published in 1869 by his friend 
the Rev. G. B. Howard, they have adopted 
the Monophysite tenets, the opposite ex- 
treme from their old error, in good earnest. 
In many ways, however, the tract of this 
chorepiscopus witnesses to Catholic doc- 
trine. Its statements on the sacrifice of 
the Mass, the real presence, obligatory 
confession, extreme unction, prayer to the 
saints and for the dead, are entirely Catholic. 
The Schismatics refused in 1 to enter 
into communion with the Church of Eng- 
land on account of the uncertainty of An- 
tes ordinations (Howard, p. 157). The 

Ietropolitan has civil as well as eccle- 
siastical authority. He elects and con- 
secrates his coadjutor and successor. The 
clergy are married; they say Matins and 
Vespers daily in the church, but are free 
to follow secular trades. Silbernagl gives 
(A. D. 1865) their number as 70,000. 


1 Mr. Howard is at a loss to know the 
authority for the statement that a Jacobite 
bishop went to India in 696. The authority 
is Renaudot, Hist. Patriarch Aler. The 
whole matter is discussed by Assemani, Bibli- 
othec. iv. P. 2, p. 451 geg., who argues that 
Ethiopia, not India in our sense, is meant. 
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The united Christians of St. Thomas, 
numbering about 90,000, are subject to 
the Vicar-Apostolic of Verapoli. They 
have 339 priests, 182 inferior clerics, 114 
parishes ae 167 5 and 5 
seminury. ey use the Syriac liturgy, 
which tley inherited from the Nestorians, 
and hence are reckoned as 2 to 
the Chaldean rite. (Assemani, “ Bibliothec. 
Orient.“ iv. P. 2; Silbernagl, Kirchen 
des Orients“; the Rev. G. B. Howard 
(an Anglican clergyman), The Christians 
of St. Thomas and their Da ot 
„The Syrian Christians of „ by 
Edavalikel Philipos, chorepiscopus, &c., at 
Travancore, edited by G. B. Howard, 
1869.) 

THomIsm. See Doematic THEO- 
LOGY ; also Scorists. | 

THREE CHAPTERS. The con- 
demnation of the three chapters! means 
the condemnation of (1) Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, his person, and his writings, 
(2) of Theodoret’s writings against Cyril 
and the Ephesine Council, (3) of a letter 
from Ibas to Maris the Persian, also 
against Cyril and the Council. Theodore 
anticipated the heresy of Nestorius. Ibas 
and Theodoret were indeed restored at 
Chalcedon, but only after they had given 
orthodox explanations and shown that they 
were free from Nestorianism. Hence, it 
was quite possible tocondemn the Nestorian 
or semi-Nestorian error of the “three 
chapters without falling into the oppo- 
site error of Eutychianism and rejecting 
the definitions of Chalcedon. The Emperor 
Justinian was led chiefly by Theodore 
Ascidas, archbishop of Cæsarea, and 
Theodora his empress, to believe that the 
condemnation of the three chapters would 
serve to reconcile the Monophysites in 
Egypt, and strengthen the unity of the 
Eastern Empire. In fact, the Severian 
Monophysites had raised objections to the 
Council of Chalcedon on the ground that 
there Ibas and Theodoret had been 
declared orthodox. (Mansi, viii. 829.) 
Accordingly, in 544 an edict of Justinian 
condemned the three chapters, and at the 
same time maintained with Pope Leo the 
orthodox doctrine that there are two 
natures in Ohrist. This edict was ac- 
cepted by the four Eastern Patriarc 
but opposed in Africa, where Facundus o 
Hermiane led the opposition, in Illyria, 

1 Properly speaking, the xe@dAae are the 
propositions yang ie condemnation, not 
the condemned matter. But in later imperi 
edicts, the Acts of the Fifth Council, and Papal 
letters, the term always has the meaning given 
in the text. Hefele, Concil. ii. p. 800. 
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Dalmatia, and by Pope Vigilius, who 
was summoned that same year to Oon- 
stantinople. 

There the Pope changed his mind, 
and in his “ Judicatum” of 548 anathema- 
tised the three chapters (Mansi, ix. 181.)! 
This“ Judicatum” excited great opposition 
in the West, particularly in Africa, where 
Pope Vigilius was excommunicated in a 
Council of Carthage, a.p. 550 (Hefele, ii. 

. 831). Besides Facundus, the Africans 
tius, Ferrandus, and the deacon 
Liberatus (“ Breviar. cause Nestor. et 
Eutych.”) wrote in defence of the three 
chapters. That same year Vigilius with- 
drew his“ Judicatum” (Mansi, ix. 153), and 
agreed to let the matter rest till a 
council could meet. But, probably in 
651, Justinian, without waiting for the 
council, published another edict against 
the chapters (ópoňoyia xara ray tpiðr 
xetadaloy, Mansi, ix. 537-582), and the 
Pope, who would not approve it, was 
subjected to cruel outrage, and at last 
fled to the Church of St. Euphemia at 
5 In the menna tions 5 
ope and Emperor, the former gave 
shen: withdrew his cunsent to the meeting 
of a council from which the Africans were 
to be excluded. The council (see Con- 
BTANTINOPLE) met in 553, and to it, on 
May 14, 653, Vigilius sent his“ Consti- 
tutum,” in which he censured sixty 
ropositions of Theodore, but strictly for- 

ə any personal condemnation of him, 
or any censure of the writings of Ibas 
and Theodoret (Mansi, ix. 61-106). The 
council did precisely what the Pope had 
forbidden, and on ember 8, 553, the 
latter declared in a letter to Eutychius of 
Constantinople that“ Christ had removed 
the darkness from his mind,” that “it 
was no shame to admit and retract error 
after the example of St. Augustine, and 
accordingly he condemned the three 
chapters, just as the council had done 
(Mansi, ix. 413-20). Ie repeated the 
same decision in his second “ Consti- 
tutum of February 23, 554, which ends 
with an anathema of the three chapters 
and those who defend them (Mansi, 457- 
488). Vigilius died on his way home at 
Syracuse in 554 ur January 555. His 
successor, Pelagius I., also approved the 
acts of the Fifth Council, which, how- 
ever, was bitterly opposed in Asia, North 
Italy, Gaul, Spain, and Britain. The 
Africans, except a few who were exiled 

1 Only nts of this document remain 


fragme 
in their authenticity, See Hefele, Concil. ii. 
p. 821, note. i 
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or imprisoned, gave way in 550. Milan 
was in formal schism till the publication 
of the “Henoticon” by Justin II. in 
571. It was in Istria that the schism 
was moet obstinate. In 607 the Bishop 
of Aquileia-Grado and those of his 
who were in the imperial 
territory were reunited to the Church, 
On the other hand, those suffragan bishops 
who were subject to the Lombard king or 
to the Duke of Friuli set up a schismati- 
cal patriarchate at Old Aquileia. Soon 
after the Popes granted the title of 
Patriarch to the Bishop of Aquileia- 
Grado. The schism continued till the 
Council of Aquileia in 700. After the 
union the two Bishops of Old Aquileia 
and Aquileia-Grado were both allowed to 
retain the title of Patriarch. The Patri- 
archate of Grado was transferred to 
Venice in 1451, and still continues. The 
Patriarchsof Old Aquileia, after its destruc- 
tion, transferred their see to Udine, and 
the title was abolished by Benedict 
XIV. in 1751 at the request of Austria 
(Hefele, ii. p. 923). 
(Chiefly from Hefele, “ Concil.” vol. ii. 
Ballerini, “‘ De Primat.” cap. xv. § x. 38, 
argues that Vigilius did not issue contra- 


dictory definitions on the faith, but simply 


changed his mind on a matter of expedi- 
ency, and this of course is the only theory 
consistent with the definitionsof the Vati- 
can Council. Bossuet [“ Déf. Cler. Gall.” 
P. iii. lib, vii. cap. xx.], though he urges the 
history of Vigilius as an argument against 
Papal infallibility, still allows that the 
Pope and his opponents “ de summa fidei 


facile consentiebant ;” adding, however, 


“ omnino ad fidei causam qutestio per- 
tinebat.” The attempt of Vincenzi ko igil. 
Orig. Justin. Triumph. in Syn. V. Rome, 
1865] to deny the most patent facts and 
treat some of the chief documents as 
forgeries, is unworthy of serious notice.) 
THURIBLES (fvjuarnpiov, thimiama- 
terium, thuribulum), must be as old as the 
use of incense in the Ohurch [see that 
article], and Anastasius in his Life of 
Sylvester (n. 36), says Constantine pre- 
sented two thuribles of pure gold, weigh- 
ing thirty pounds, to the Lateran Church, 
besides one of gold set with gems for the 
baptistery. Evagrius (“ H. E.“ vi. 21) 
mentions a thurible sent by Chosroes to 
the shrine of St. Sergius. But thuribles 


in their present form—t.e. with chains 


attached—do not occur, according to 
Martigny (“ Dict. des Antiq. Chrét.” art. 


Encensoir), before the twelfth century. 


Our word “boat” for the vessel in 
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which the incense is carried answers to 
the Low Latin navicula, which had the 
same meaning (Ducange, sub voc.), and 
to the French navette; Ital. navicella.. 
TIARA. A cylindrical head-dress 
pointed at the top and surrounded with 
three crowns, which the Pope wears as a 
symbol of sovereignty. The word (ridpa) 
occurs in the classics to denote the Persian 
head-dress, particularly that of the “ great 
king.” In the Vulgate it is a synonym 
of cidaris and mitra, and is used for the 
turban of the high priest (NDI ¥p» Exod. 
xxviii. 4), or of the common priest (MY}}> 
ib. 40.) Till late in the middle ages tiara 
was a synonym of mitra, a bishop’s 
mitre, regnum being the word for crown 


cange, sub voc.), ; 
The whole history of the Papal Tiara 
is uncertain. Nicolas I. (858-867) is 


said to have been the first to unite the 
poy crown with the mitre, though the 
llandists think this was done before 
his time (Bolland ists, Thesaur.” vol. ii. 
p. 323, quoted by 1 The common 
statement that Boniface VIII. (about 1800) 
added the second crown is false, for Hefele 
shows that Innocent III. is represented 
wearing the second crown in a painti 
older than the time of Boniface. Urba 
V. (1862-70) is a | ear to have added 
the third crown. ə tiara is placed on 
the Pope's head at his coronation by the 
second cardinal deacon in the loggia of 
St. Peter’s with the worda, “ Receive the 
tiara adorned with three crowns, and 
know that thou art Father of princes and 
kings, Ruler of the world, Vicar of our 
Saviour Jesus Ohrist.” At ceremonies 
of a purely spiritual character the Po 
wears the mitre, not the tiara. (Hefele, 
“ Beiträge,” vol. ii. p. 236 seq.) 
TITHES, Tithes are commonly de- 
fined as “the tenth part of all fruits and 
profits justly acquired, owed to God in 
recognition of his supreme dominion over 
man, and to be paid to the ministers of 
the Church.” ey were paid by Abram 
(Gen. xiv.), vowed by Jacob (Gen. xxviii.), 
and regulated by the Mosaic law (Exod. 
xxii.; Lev. xxvil.; Numb. xviii.). In the 
early Christian ages the free-will offerings 
of the faithful supplied what was neces- 
sary both for the Divine worship and the 
support of the clergy; but as the conver- 
sion of the Western nations proceeded, a 
more permanent provision was seen to be 
necessary. In a canon of the Second 
Council of Macon (585) cccurs the first 


express mention of the Christian obliga- 


TITHES 


tion of paying tithes. They began to be 
gene . in the eighth century, 
not earlier. In 855, Ethelwulf, king of 
Wessex, father of Alfred, assigned the 
tenth of his land all over his king- 


dom for the love of God and his own 
everlasting weal.”* The tithe of the 
produce, not the tenth part of the land 
itself, is certainly here intended. Many 
authors, both Catholic and Protestant, 
have imagined that the proportion iteelf 
of 1 in 10 was fixed by a Divine pre- 
cept for ever as that part of our sub- 
stance which God requires to be devoted 
to Him; and mystical reasons have been 
invented to account for this. This belief 
is now less commonly held. Cardinal 
Soglia speaks of the tithe as “a certain 
part, not the tenth part; for it is some- 
times greater, sometimes smaller, accord- 
ing to the custom of different places. 
Tithes are of two kinds, preedial and 
personal, ial are those receivable in 
respect of the annual crops, corn, wine, 
oil, fruit, &c., and of the increase of cattle, 


including milk and cheese. last are 
called by some mixed tithes, but the 
distinction appears to be . 


Great tithes are of corn, wine, and oil; 
small tithes, of vegetables and fruits. 
Personal tithes are receivable in respect 
of the profits of trade and industry. 
Property acquired on the title of gift, be- 

uest, or inheritance is not itself tithe- 
able; but its annual increase, so far as it 
is produced by nature or human industry, 
is 80 


Tithes were originall id to the 
bishops, but with the erection of separate 
benefices the right to them to the 
ee priests, in whom it is now vested 

y the common law of the Church. Præ- 
dial tithes are due to the parish in which 
the farm lies, or in which the animals are 
ordinarily fed; personal, to that in which 
the tithe-payer 1s bound to receive sacra- 
ments. 

Exemption from tithe may be obtained 
by Papal privilege, by prescription, by 
custom, or by convention. The Popes in 
former times often granted the tithes of 
certain places or districts to princes or 
nobles who had rendered eminent services 
to the Church, and allowed them to trans- 
mit the same to their successors. Bishops 
used to grant tithes to laymen for similar 
reasons; but this was restrained by the 
Third Council of Lateran (1179), which 

2 Fl Hist. Eccl. xxxiv. 
3 Sax. Chron. 
8 Inst. Can., vol. ii. 8. 
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ordered that no alienation of tithe be made 
by a bishop without the consent of the 
Pope. Prescription can only confer ex- 
emption, as against a parish church, if it 
be proved to have existed forty years, 
and to rest on some title, or if—without 
a title—it can be shown to be immemorial. 
Against other churches (monasteries, chap- 
ters, &c.), a shorter prescription is suffi- 
cient, [Prescription.} Custom differs 
from prescription in that it affects places 
or countries, while prescription affects in- 
dividuals. By custom, “ personal and 
mixed tithes have almost everywhere be- 
come obsolete, and preedial also, in many 
places, ially where competent revenues 
of a different kind have been assigned to 
the parish churches.” On the other hand, 
“ the law of tithes can never be abrogated 
by prescription or custom, if the minister 
of the church have no suitable and suffi- 
cient provision from other sources; be- 
cause then the natural and Divine law, 
which can neither be abrogated nor anti- 
quated, commands that the tithe be 
aid.“ (Spelman, “Of Tythes,” Eng. 
Works, 1723; Ferraris, Dectme; Soglia, 
“Inst. Can.”) ` 
TITLE TO ORDERS. According to 
the ancient law, no secular cleric could be 
admitted to holy orders except ¢#ulo bene- 
iš; that is, he was required to show 
that he had been nominated to a benefice 
(of which he would have undisputed pos- 
session) sufficient for his decent main- 
tenance (Conc. Tr. xxi. De Ref. c. 2). 
The same decree of the Council of Trent 
which lays down this general principle 
names two other titles to ordination as 
exceptionally admissible—that which con- 
sists in the possession of sufficient private 
property (titulus patrimoni), and that 
which depends on a guarantee to the or- 
dinand by some solvent person or persons 
of an annual sum sufficient to maintain 
him, in the event of the failure or with- 
drawal of ecclesiastical resources (titulus 
pensionis). A fourth title to orders (titu- 
lus paupertatis) was, and is, the poverty 
professed by those who have taken solemn 
vows in any religious order; since this 
verty (as was shown in the article 
ELIGIOUS PROFESSION), while it debars 
the professed from possessing any private 
income, guarantees to him a maintenance 
for life on the part of the religious house or 
order of which he is a member. Beuefices 
having now ceased to exist over a large part 
1 ae A 15 4 they x preach the 
0 0 ve @ gospel.” 
PSoglia, vol. ii. 12. 
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of Europe, one of the other titles noticed 
by the Council is now, under the name of 
“ titulus mens, generally required in 
German countries. The tulus mense is 
“ the legal undertaking of a third person 
to provide for the sufficient maintenance 
of a clerk in major orders, in case of, and 
during, his incapacity to discharge his 
functions.” (Wetzer and Welte.) 
Again, the Pupils of certain seminaries 
—as of the College of Propaganda at 
Rome—and candidates for holy orders in 
countries where the Catholic Church is 
circumstanced as in Great Britain and 
Ireland, may be ordained titulo seminarii, 
or missionis. The acceptance of this last- 
named title imposes on the bishop the 
responsibility of providing for the support 
of the ordinand if he shall become in- 
capable of discharging his functions, 
whether it be without fault (emeritus), 
or through his own fault (demeritus). 
Ferraris, Tulus, § 31; Wetzer and 


elte.) 
TITULAR BISHOP. [See Brsnor 
IN PARTIBUS INFIDELIUM.] The political 


condition of the eastern and southern 
shores of the Mediterranean has for some 
time been such as to allow of tho existence 
of flourishing Christian communities in 
many places where formerly Mussulman 
bigotry would have rendered it impossible. 
These countries are no longer “ partes in- 
fidelium,” in the full sense of the words. 
His Holiness Leo XIII. has therefore, by 
a recent decision, substituted the phrase 
“Titular Bishop ” for“ Bishop in Partibus 
Infidelium.“ 

TITULAR OF CHURCH. [Seo 
Patron Sarr.) 

TITULI. <A name given to the 
parish churches of Rome, as distinct on 
the one hand from the patriarchal churches 
such as St. John Lateran, St. Peter's, St. 
Mary Major, St. Laurence in Agro Verano, 
St. Paul's, which belonged ially to 
the Pope, and on the other from the Dia- 
conia and Oratories. Each titular church 
was under a cardinal presbyter, had a dis- 
trict attached to it, and a font for baptism 
in case of necessity. A Roman synod 
under Pope Symmachus, in 499, enu- 
merates thirty tituli served by sixty-six 
5 5 “Comm. in Ord. 

m.“ c. 3. 


Baronius (An. 1 12, n. 5) supposes the 
name to be derived from the ata of the 
cross, which “ title” marked them as be- 
longing to Christ. Bingham (“ Autig.” 
vii. 1, 10), with far greater probability, 
explains the name from the fact that these 
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churches gave a “ title of cure or denomi- 
nation” to the presbyters who were set 
over them. 

TONSURE. The shaving of the 
crown in a circle, which is a distinguish- 
ing mark of clerics. Among some of the 
monastic orders and friars the tonsure 
leaves only a circle of hair round the 
head; the tonsure of secular clerks, on 
the other band, is small. The first tonsure 
is made by the bishop, in a form prescribed 
by the Pontifical, and the person receiving 
it is thereby admitted to the state and privi- 
leges of a cleric. (See CLERICAL STATE.) 
The bishop may confer it at any place or 
time. Mitred abbots may give it to their 
own subjects; cardinal priests to the 
clergy of their titles, and it may also be 
conferred by other priests with special 
privileges. 

The clerical tonsure, it is scarcely ne- 
ceasary to say, was unknown in the first 
ages of the Church. Ohristians were 
simply expected to avoid vanity in dress- 
ing their hair (Tertull. “ De Cult. Fem.” 
ii, 1), or at most to keep it short (“ Const. 
Apost.” i, 3). Ascetics and clergymen 
were thus naturally led to make a point 
of cutting their hair close. Jerome (“ In 
Ezech.” xliv.) deprecates e 
this respect, and expresses his dislike both 
of long hair and shaven heads. The so- 
called Fourth Council of Carthage (c. 44) 
simply forbids clerics to wear long hair: 
“ nec comam nutriat, nec barbam.” 

We have, however, clear proof that 
the clerical tonsure was familiar at least 
in Gaul during the latter part of the fifth 
and in the sixth century. For Sidonius 
Apollinaris Sera Ep. 13) says the bishop 
Germanicus had his hair cut “ in the sha 
of a wheel” (“in rots speciem ”), and St. 
Gregory of Tours (“ Vit. Patr.” 17) re- 
lates that Nicetius was miraculously de- 
signated from birth for the clerical state, 
being born with a fringe of hair like a 
“ corona clerici.” 

The Fourth Council of Toledo (a.D. 
633, c. 41) requires all clerics to shave 
their heads, gee eed a rim of hair 
behind, and reprobates the fashion of 
making only a small tonsure, prevalent 
among heretics. 

riters of the seventh and eighth 
centuries distinguish three kinds of ton- 
sure. (1) The Roman tonsure, known as 
St. Peter's, which consisted in shaving 
the whole head, leaving only a circle of 
hair. It prevailed in France and Spain 
(vide supra) and in Rome (Joann. Diac. 
“Vit. Greg. Magn.” iv. 88). It was only 
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late in the middle ages that this tonsure 


was lessened, and the present distinction 
between the tonsure of clerics and of 
monks or friars arose. Ohardon shows 
that the large clerical tonsure continued, 
at least in some places, down even to the 
fifteenth century. But as early as 1240 
a synod of Worcester (Wilkins, Concil.” 
tom. i. p. 670) refers to a difference of 
size in tonsures, the tonsure being in- 
creased in size with each step in the 
sacred ministry. (2) The tonsure of St. 
Paul, usual among the Easterns, was en- 
tire. When the Greek Theodore came to 
the see of Canterbury in 608, he had to 
wait four months and let his hair grow 


that he might receive the Roman tonsure. 


(3) The Celtic tonsure, called St. John’s, 
and by its Anglo-Saxon enemies that of 
Simon Magus, consisted in shaving the 
head in front of a line drawn from ear to 
ear. It was adopted by the British and 
Irish Churches and the disciples of St. 
Yolumbanus on the Continent. No ques- 
tion on the comparative merits of the 
Roman and Celtic tonsures was raised by 
St. Augustine either at the Oak or at 
Bangor; but the matter became the 
subject of violent controversy in the 
seventh and as centuries—e.g. at the 
Council of itby, a.D. 663. (Bede, 
“H. Angl.” iii. 25, 26.) 

Even after the tonsure was introduced 
it was never given separately, but always 
with the order of reader. Nobody could 
belong to the clerical state without at 
least a minor order, and children dedi- 
cated to God were not simply tonsured, 
but made readers, since nothing short 
of ordination to some grade of the eccle- 
siastical ministry placed a person in the 
clerical state. (Isidore, Ecclesiast. Off.” 
ii. 1.) Then from the seventh century, 
according to Chardon, children were ton- 
sured without ordination; and in an 
ancient Ordo Romanus there is an office 
“ad puerum tonsurandum ;” and lastly, 
very much later, adults anxious to be free 
from the secular courts, &c., were ton- 
sured without any ordination. This last 
custom was of course an abuse. 

It was only gradually that the right 
to tonsure was limited to bishops, abbots, 
Kc. Till the tenth century it was given 
by simple priests, or even by laymen to 
each other. (Mabillon, “Annal. Benedict.” 
Preef. ad. Sace. iii., quoted by Chardon.) 
(Chiefly from Chardon, “ Hist. des Sacr.” 
tom. v. p. 45 seq.) 

TRACT. Verses of Scripture said 
after the Gradual (not “a form which the 
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Gradual assumes, as Hammond supposes, 
“ Ancient Liturgies,” 1 385), instead of 
the Alleluia in all Masses from Septua- 
gesima till Holy Saturday. Le Brun 
(“ Explic. de la Messe,” tom. i. p. 205) 
says the name meant something sung 
“ tractim i. e. without break or inter- 
ruption of other voices, as in responsories 
and antiphons—by the cantor alone, and 
that the theory of Durandus—viz. that 
the tract is something sung tractim, i.e. 
in a slow or sad voice—arose by mistake 
in the tenth century. 

TRADITION (rapddoois) means 
properly the act of handing down, and 
thus the doctrine so handed down. In 
its widest sense it includes all truths or 
supposed truths handed down from one 
generation to another; and in all societies 
which have no literature tradition is, 
with all its manifold imperfections, the 
great bond between the present and the 
past, and one of the great distinguishing 
marks between man and the brutes, 
which latter have no tradition, and there- 
fore no history. Among the Hebrews, as 
5 other nations, tradition was the 
only history till an historical literature 
arose, but among the later Jews the word 
assumed another and a much more re- 
stricted sense. The early Hebrew tra- 
dition arose naturally before there was 
any written law or history; the latter 
Jewish tradition interpreted the written 
Jaw and added to it! To a certain 
extent such a tradition arose of necessity, 
for the Pentateuch is a Corpus Juris,” 
and no system of law can remain absolutely 
unchanged. Additions and alterations 
are inevitable, as the conditions of society 
change in the course of ages, and the 
Rabbinical traditions were as defensible 
as the “ fictions” of the Roman lawyers. 
The danger, however, lay in this, that the 
law of Moses determined the relation of 
man to God, the relation of love and 
kindness between man and man, and in 
such a sphere the legal spirit is sure to 
be dangerous and even pernicious. Hence 
the charge which Christ makes against 
the Pharisees, ‘‘ Ye have made void the 
law of God by your tradition.” They 
used the same “ fictions” which lawyers 
employ to preserve the letter of a law 
which can no longer be really observed, 

1 The Halakah is legal (from bn, to go); 
the Haggadah (from 4395, to relate) legen“ 


dary ; the Kabbala (from 555, to receive) mya- 
tical; the Massora (from 469, to deliver), is 
textual tradition. The last of these has a 
very real value, 
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in treating of God’s eternal law. Again, 
just as a human legislator rightly and 
necessarily contents himself with regu- 
33 the external actions of man, 80 
the Jewish Scribes were apt to make 
much of outward things, little compara- 
tively of qere and mercy and truth, 
But we do not mean to discuss the 
merits and demerits or the unhistorical! 
character of Jewish tradition here. We 
will only add that Josephus uses the 
same word, srapadocrts, which was adopted 
in the N. T. and in ecclesiastical writers. 
The Pharisees, he says (“ Antiq.“ xiii. 10, 
6), imposed many “enactments” (vdHhQ) 
on the people, not to be found in the 
written law ; the Sadducees, on the other 
hand, rejected the “tradition of the 
Fathers” (ra ex mapadécews marépwv). 
Jewish tradition in the strict sense never 
invaded the Church. In the Judaising 
homilies which go under the name of 
Clement a false tradition is exalted at 
the expense of the Scriptural text, which 
is said to have been corrupted by irre- 
ligious interpretations. (Clem. Hom. ii. 
; But this, of course, is quite 
opposed to the Rabbinical idea of tradi- 
tion. In the Clementine Recognitions, on 
the other hand, tradition is only put for- 
ward as determining the sense of Scrip- 
ture (“ Recog.,” 1, 21, cf. ii. 45), a notion 
which is neither Rabbinical nor heretical, 
but Catholic. 

This brings us naturally to speak of 
tradition in the Church. So far from 
eetting tradition, as such, aside, Christ 
left his Church with no written books, 
and with nothing but tradition to guide 
it. St. Paul insists on the necessity 
of holding to the Christian tradition. 
(1 Cor. xi. 2; 2 Thess. ii. 15.) Even when 
the Scriptures of the N. T. were written 
tradition did not fall out of sight, for the 
early Christians were well aware that it 
was tradition which settled the canon of 
Scripture, and they were not unreasonable 
enough to reject tradition for Scripture, 
since the authority of Scripture itself 
was based on tradition. They knew 
very well that many barbarous nations 
furnished converts to the faith although 
they had no translations of the Bible as 
yet in their own languages, and could 

1 The common account is given in Pirke 
5 

aw, the . 
See Buxtorf, Ler. sub voc. 05 y fa TAN: 
and delivered it to Joshua, and Joshua to the 
elders, and the elders to the prophets, and the 
prophets to the men of the great synagogue.” 
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not therefore learn the truth from it. 
They were convinced, moreover, that 
though human tradition is in its own 
nature shifting and uncertain, the Hol 

Spirit preserved the tradition of trut 

in the Church. Add to all this the 
obscurity of Scripture, the fact that it is 
a collection of books which never pro- 
fesses to contain the sum of Christian 
truth, and the appeal of the Fathers to 
tradition becomes quite intelligible. 
Hence Heresippus (apud Euseb. “ H. E,” 
iii. 32), appeals to the wholesome canon 
of saving preaching; ” Irenæus and Cle- 
ment of Alexandria to the “canon of the 
truth” (“ Adv. Hær.” i. 9, 4, ii. 27, 1; 
Clem. Al.“ Strom.” iv. 1, p. 564, ed. Pot- 
ter), and the “Canon of the Church” (ib. 
i. 19, p. 375 '). The latter will have doubt- 
ful questions decided by an appeal to the 
Apostolic churches, and considers that 
tradition would have been a sufficient 
guide, even if the Ohurch had been left 
without any Scriptures at all (iii. 4, 1). 
Just in the same way Tertullian invokes 
the decision of the Apostolic churches 
(“ Præscr.” 17 et im), and (“ De 
Corona,” 3) asserts the decisive authority 
of unwritten tradition, in favour, it is 
true, of matters of custom and ritual, but 
of custom and ritual which involved 
questions of doctrine, such, e.g., as ob- 
lations for the dead.” Tertullian speaks 
for Africa and Rome, Irenæus for Asia 
Minor and Gaul. Origen, the great repre- 
sentative of the early Alexandrian church, 
holds the same langua Since, he says 
(“ De Princip.” § 2), there are differences 
among Christians, “let the ecclesiastical 
teaching handed down by order of suc- 
cession from the Apostles, and abiding 
till now in the churches, be observed ; 
that only is to be believed the truth 
which no way differs from ecclesiastical 
and Apostolic tradition.” 

The following are some of the testi- 
monies of later Fathera: “ It is enough,” 
says Gregory Mists (“ Contr. Eunom.,” 
iv.; “Opp.” vol. ii, col. 653 in Migne's 
reprint), “for the demonstration of our 
position to have the tradition which 
comes to us from the Fathers transmitted 
as an inheritance by succession from the 
Apostles through the saints that followed 
them.” St. Basil (“ De Spir. S.” § 66): 
“Of the doctrines and decrees (xnpvy- 
udroy = canons and decrees on discipline, 


1 Clement has also the idea of a secret and 
esoteric tradition which isa very different thing, 
and has its true analogon in Judaism. Strom. 
vi. 7, Pp- 771. See aloo Euseb. H. E. ii. 1. 
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&c.), we have some from written teach- 
ing ; others we have received, apportioned 
to us from the tradition of the Apostles 
in a mysterious manner, both of which 
(i. e. Scripture and tradition) have the 
same force.” St. Chrysostom (“ In 2 
Thess.” hom. iv. § 14), after saying that 
the Apostles did not hand down all by 
epistles, but much also without writing 
(rod cal dypadws), adds: The one and 
the other are worthy of belief, so that we 
consider the tradition of the Church also 
worthy of belief. It is a tradition: ask 
no more.” St. Epiphanius (“ Hær.” lxi. G): 
“ We must also use ition, since all 


‘cannot be got from the divine Scripture, 


wherefore the divine Apostles handed 
down some things in writings, others in 
tradition.” So, much later, St. John of 
Damascus (“ De Fid. Orthodox.” iv. 16) 
supports the received doctrine on images 
by a reference to “ unwritten tradition.” 
We have passed over one Greek Father, 
St. Gregory Nazianzen, because he attri- 
butes an exaggerated importance to tra- 
dition, and speaks as if the tradition of 
85 Tma ad added new truths, La 
clearly taught even by the Apostles. The 
N. T, he thinks (Orat. . § 26), 
only hinted at (dmédeke) the divinity of 
the Holy Ghost: “ Now the Holy Ghost 
dwells with us (é€umodcrevera), making 
the manifestation of himself more plain.” 
If we turn to the later Fathers of the 
Latin Ohurch, we meet with the same 
appreciation of tradition. St. Augustine, 
treating of the dispute about the validity 
of heretical baptism (“ Contr. Bapt 
Donat.” ii. 7), writes: “ I believe it (i.. 
the Roman rule of accepting such bap- 
tism as valid) comes from tradition of 
the Apostles, like many things which are 
not found in their letters, nor in earlier 
councils, and yet because observed by the 
whole Church are believed to have been 
handed down and commended by no 
others than by them (the Apostles; se? 
also ib. iv. 24, v. 23). Vincent, in his first 
“ Commonitorium ” (cap. 2), the classics! 
work on the subject, es for 
necessity of tradition from the fact that 
the Bible may be understood in many 
different ways, although the canon of 
Scripture is perfect, and “in itself suffi- 
cient, and more than sufficient, for all. 
Here the reader may observe a difference. 
Other Fathers, and especially Basil, Gre- 
gory Nazianzen, Epiphanius, 

look on Scripture and tradition as two 
co-ordinate authorities, each divine. To 
Vincent the authority is single, tradition 
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not completing but merel determining 
the sense of Scripture. Cardinal New- 
man (“ Via Media,” i. p. 327), points out 
that even modern ‘Catholic contro- 
versialists, while insisting that they need 
not prove their doctrine from Scripture, 
always do so prove it.” In other words, 
they would have no objection to admit that 
all Catholic doctrine is in some implicit 
way contained in Scripture, and to grant 
with Vincent the sufficiency of Scripture 
illustrated by tradition. ere is, on the 
contrary, a radical difference between the 
Catholic belief on the necessity of tra- 
dition and the opinion of Protestants pure 
and simple that no doctrine can be an 
article of faith unless it can be clearly 
deduced without the aid of tradition 
from the sacred text. Of such a theory 
there is no trace in antiquity, except 
perhaps that Stephen Gobaras the Tri- 
theist (“ Phot. Bibliothec.“ Ood. 132), 
laboured to set Father against Father, 
apparently with the view of sapping the 
authority of tradition. Therefore the 
Council of Trent (sess. iv. De Canon 
Script.), when it teaches that the truth 

f Christ is contained partly in the Bible, 
partly in unwritten tradition received by 
the Apostles from Christ or from the 
Holy Ghost and entrusted by them to 
the Church, that Scripture and tradition 
the latter of course only when proved 

5 are to be reverenced alike, 
follows the express teaching of many of 
the earliest and greatest Fathers, the 
spirit of all. The advocate of private 
judgment, on the other hand, is com- 
mitted to the conclusion that the Church 
was left for a generation without any 
true and complete rule of faith, that when 
this rule was given nobody, not even the 
holiest and wisest, understood its p 
or use, and that when after fifteen cen- 
turies this use was understood, the rule 
intended to secure unity in faith became 
the most fertile source of strife and 
division. 

_In conclusion, the difficulties which 
arise from the statements of some Fathers 
2 7 seem R make Spas the sole 
guide are only a nt. St. Augustine 
(“De Doctr. C vist.” ii. 9) no doubt 
allows that the things “openly stated in 
Scripture” contain the whole sum o 
faith and morals. We have seen already 
what St. fps Pear thought of tradition, 
and in this place he adds, namely, faith 
and hope,” meaning that a Christian may 
find in the Bible all that he needs to 
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fact which is undeniable. Optatus 
( Schism. Donat.“ v. 8) is contrasti 
Scripture, not with Apostolic, but wi 
human tradition. St. Cyril of Alex- 
andria (Cat. IV. 17) tells his catechumens 
that he will have them believe nothing 
he tells them except ho can prove it out 
of Scripture. But (1) he refers to the 
articles of the Apostles’ Creed, which 
can certainly be proved from the Bible; 
(2) he is contrasting Scripture, not with 
tradition, but with “ probabilities,” “ in- 
genious arguments (Adywy xaracxevais), 
“inventions” of his own (evpecsAcyiats). 
TRADITIONALISM. A system. 
of philosophy in which intellectual cogni- 
tion, so far as the human mind is con- 
cerned, is reduced to belief in truth 
communicated by revelation from God, 
and received by traditional instruction 
through the medium of language, which 
was originally itself a supernatural gift. 
This system is also called /idetsm, and is 
a reaction from the extreme of rational- 
ism into an opposite extreme of anti- 
rationalism, Bonald (t 1840) is 
ed as its author. In its strictest 
form this system reduces the intellect to 
a merely receptive faculty, capable of 
acquiring knowledge by instruction, 
which comes originally from God by a 
primitive revelation given to the first 
progenitors of the human race. In its 
modified and milder form it restricts the 
absolute necessity of a traditional instruc- 
tion derived from revelation to meta- 
physical, religious, and moral truth, 
admitting the capacity of the human 
mind to discover other intellectual truths 
by its innate power. M. Bonnetty was 
the most conspicuous advocate of this 
modified traditionalism, which for a 
time obtained numerous adherents among 
Catholics, especially in France and Bel- 
gium. It has been partially adopted by 
some advocates of ontologism and com- 
bined with that philosophical theory. 
There are, besides, other thinkers and 
writers whose tendency is to minimise 
the rational, and elevate towards the 
maximum the traditional element in the 
highest departments of human knowledge, 
but who cannot be classed as advocates 
of traditionalism properly so called. The 


f | best Catholic theologians and philosc- 


phers have always recognised the moral 
and practical need of revelation and tra- 
ditional instruction, for the easy acquisi- 
tion of complete and certain knowledge 
of the highest truths within the scope of 


know explicitly in order to be saved, al the natural intelligence and rational 
87 
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faculty of man, by men in general. The 
reason of this need is accidental, extrinsic, 
and to be ascribed to the actual condition 
and environment of mankind in its pre- 
sent state. The specific difference which 
the system of traditionalism in 
opposition to this common doctrine con- 
gists in this: to wit, that it makes this 
need to be a physical necessity arising 
from the intrinsic essence and nature of 
the human intellect. The former doc- 
trine has been explicitly formulated and 
promulgated by the Council of the Vati- 
can in the Constitution Dei Filius,“ with 
an exclusion of the latter opinion. This 
is a condemnation of traditionalism 
per. It had been already condemned 
by a decree of the Co tion of the 
Index ing the date of June 11, 1855, 
and approved by his Holiness Pius IX., 
which set forth four theses to be sub- 
scribed by M. Bonnetty. These theses 
are the contradictories of several pro- 
positions extracted from his writings. It 
may suffice to cite the second and third: 
II. Ratiocination can prove with cer- 
titude the existence of God, the spiritu- 


ality of the soul, the liberty of man. | t 


Faith is posterior to Revelation, and can- 
not therefore suitably be alleged for 
proving the existence of God against an 
atheist, or for proving the spirituality 
and liberty of the rational soul against 
a follower of naturalism and fatalism. 

III. The use of reason precedes Faith 
and conducts man to it, by the aid of 
Revelation and of Grace. 

The judgments of the supreme autho- 
rity in the Ohurch have been submitted 
to with docility by those Catholics who 
had adopted the theory of traditionalism, 
and the controversy respecting this mat- 
ter has come to an end. For a very full 
historical and doctrinal exposition of the 
main points in this controversy see the 
works of Cardinal Dechamps, vol. vii. 
“ Opuseules.” 

TRADITION oF INSTRU- 
MENTS. [See ORDER. |} 

TRADITORES. A name given to 
Christians who in the persecution of Dio- 
cletian gave up to the officers of the law 
“the Holy Scriptures or the veasels of 
the Lord, or the names of their brethren ” 

Concil. 1 Arel. A.D. 314, c. 18). The 

rat edict of Diocletian, A. D. 808, ordered 
the churches and the sacred books of the 
Christians to be burnt. Hence the sur- 
render of sacred books (to be burnt), and 
of vessels (ad on. The edict also 
deprived Chris of honours and civil 
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rights, and made them, if slaves, inca- 
le of freedom. Hence perhaps ae 
c., were asked for the list of their flocks, 
though others think that the traditio 
nominum was a consequence of Diocle- 
tian’s second edict, condemning all eccle- 
siastics to prison, and requiring them to 
sacrifice. The canon already quoted 
orders the deposition of all clerical tra- 
ditores, but allowed persons ordained by 
traditores to remain in office. [See Doxa- 
TISTS. | 

TRADUCIANISEM. [See Soul] 

TRAWSFIGURATION, FRAST 
OF (7 dyla perapo ts rou K. I. X.). 
With the Greeks, who, like the Latins, 
keep it on A 6, it is one of the 
twelve greater feasts which come next 
after Easter in dignity (Daniel, Cod 
Lit.” iv. p. 289). It is mentioned in the 
Constitution of Manuel Comnenus, and, 
of course, in the Menologies (Thomass, 
“ Traité des Festes,” p. 406). 

In the West its institution is com- 
monly attributed to Calixtus III. (1455- 
58). But Thomassin (loc. cit.) shows 
that the feast is mentioned in Mar- 

logy of Vandelbert (said to have 
ved about 850); by Ildefonsus in 845, 
who says it was kept the sixth day be- 
fore the Calends of August, and was 
among the chief solemnities; and by 
Peter the Venerable in the Statutes of 
Clugny. G IX. (see Bened. XIV. 
“ De Fest.“) speaks of it as celebrated on 
the present day—vis. August 6. Calixtus, 
however, promoted the obeervance, in 
order to obtain the help of God against 
the Turks, by granting indulgences. He 
also instituted an Office for the day, 
which was afterwards altered, in the 
hymns and lessons of the two first noc- 
turns, by Pius V. (Gavant. “De Fest. 
Aug.” § 7, 10, 6.) 

TRANSLATION OF FEASTS. 
Some account of the rules on this matter 
will be found in the article on FEsst. 
But while this work has been nap a 
an important change has been made by 
epee Pope in the Apostolic Letters, 
4 Nullo unquam tempore,” July 28, 1882. 
By the new rule, mere doubles (“ fests 
duplicia minora”), unless feasts of the 
doctors of the Church, and semi-doubles, 
if the celebration on the proper days u 
impeded by the concurrence of a greater 
feast, or of a Sunday, are not tra 
Instead, they are commemora 
the day itself at Lauds and Vespere, and 
the ninth lesson at Matins is composed 
of the two or three lessons which gir? 


ted on 
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the history of the saint. If the solem- 


nity of the day does not admit such a 
mode of commemorating the excluded 
feast, then all notice of the latter is 
omitted during that year, according to 
the rule already provided for simple feasts 
“ In Rubric. lit. ix. n. x., lit. x. n. viii.” 
TRANSUBSTANTIATION. [Seo 
EUCHARIST. | 
TRAPPISTS. A branch of the 
Cistercian order; see that article. The 
founder, Armand Jean le Bouthillier de 
Rancé, born in 1626, was of a noble 
family. According to an abuse common 
in that age, the child, being destined to 
be a priest, was loaded by his father with 
preferment from his early years. Though 
only ten or eleven, he was commendatory 
abbot of La Trappe and two other abbeys, 
por of two priories, and canon of Notre 
ame at Paris; his ecclesiastical income 
was from 15,000 to 20,000 livres. He 
was ordained priest in 1651 by his uncle, 
the Archbishop of Tours, whose coadjutor 
he hoped one day to become. His youthful 
worldliness was ually shaken by a 
series of striking incidents; the death of 
a cousin, a remarkable escape from death, 
a sai intment to his ambition in the 
assembly of the clergy, were among the 
occasions of his entering into himself, 
and recognising the nothingness of all for 
which he had hitherto lived. In 1660 he 
1 all his benefices except tlie abbacy 
of La Trappe; disposed of his 5 
for 800,000 livres; and gave the greater 
part of the money to the Hotel Dieu, or 
great hospital at Paris. He then repaired 
to La Trappe, and told the monks that 
they would thenceforth have to live by 
the rule of what was called the “ Strict 
Observance ” of the Cistercian order. La 
ae was an ancient monastery lying 
in the heart of La Perche, not far from 
Séez, founded as a Cistercian house in 
1140 by Rotrou, count of Perche. It 
suffered much during the long wars with 
England, but its discipline was still more 
fatally injured in later times by the system 
of commendation, which gave the name 
and emoluments of abbot to some non- 
resident layman or ecclesiastic. When de 
Rancé came there in 1662, the state of 
things was deplorable; the monks had 
ceased to live in community, and if they 
met at all it was for pleasure parties; 
the buildings were going to ruin, and 
rsons from without were suffered to 
ive in them. With much difficulty de 
Bancé succeeded in bringing from a 
neighbouring monastery some monks of 
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the ‘Strict Observance, and in restoring 
regularity at La Trappe. Still he was not 
satisfied; an ideal had been for some time’ 
floating before his eyes in which were 
blended the union with God through 
contemplation and prayer, bodily morti- 
fication, and severance from causes of 
distraction. The final result was the 
discipline of La Trappe, of which we 
take an abridged account from Hslyot. 
“In summer the religious go to rest at 
eight, in winter at seven. They get up at 
two o’clock in the night to go to Matins, 
which usually last till half-past four, be- 
cause they add the Office of the Blessed 
Virgin to the regular Office, and betwcen 
the two ‘make half an hour's meditation. 
. . . After Matins, in summer time, they 
may go and rest in their cells till Prime; 
in winter they go into a common room 
near the stove, where each reads to him- 
self. . . . At half-past five they say Prime, 
and then go to chapter,” which usually 
takes up half an hour. At seven they 
go to work; the cowl is put off, and the 
under garment tucked up; some dig, 
others riddle, others carry stones,—eac 

according to the task assigned to him, for 
they are not free to choose the kind of 
work which they like best. The abbot 
himself works, and often takes up th 

most abject sort of employment.” eir 
indoor employments, when the weather 
does not allow of outdoor labour, include 
carpentry, Joinery, copying, binding, 
sweeping, and many other useful toils. 
“When they have worked an hour and a 
half they go to office; Tierce is said, fol- 
lowed by Mass; then Sext; after which 
an interval of reading in their own cells 
is allowed.” None is said at half-past 
eleven; on fast daya a little later. n 
they go to the refectory, a very large 
room with a long row of tables on each 
side. The abbot's table is laid for six; 
guests are entertained at it if they offer 
themselves, but this does not often happen. 
There are no table-cloths, but the tables 
are kept very clean. Each monk has his 
Papan his mug, his knife, his wooden 
fork and spoon, which remain always in 
the same place. The repast consists of 
coarse brown bread, some vegetable soup 
made without butter or oil, a mess of car- 
rots or lentils, two apples or pears, and 
a little cider. “At or about one o'clock 
they return to work. . . . This second 
period of work lasts from an hour and 
a half to two hours. 
sounded, avery 
‘sabots,’ pute away his tools, pute. on 
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his cowl, and goes into his cell, where he 
reads and meditates till Vespers, at four 
o'clock.” At five a collation, consisting 
of dry bread and some fruit, with a little 
cider, is taken in the refectory. After 
collation there is a short interval in the 
cells; then the monks go to chapter and 
listen to spiritual reading till six, when 
Compline is said. At seven a bell rings 
and they go to their dormitories; they 
sleep on straw ae and in their 
ordinary dress. Probably the most try- 
ing part of all the discipline is the silence, 
no monk being allowed to speak to his 
brother on any occasion. The abbot and 
the guest-master are the only persons in 
the convent who are permitted to speak 
to strangers. 
The monks of La Trappe for the most 
resisted the sophistries of Jansenism. 
e local authorities in 1790 petitioned 
that so useful a body of men might be 
exempted from the general a 
and when questioned individually as to 
their desire to change their mode of life, 
out of fifty-three monks forty two declared 
that they wished to live and die in the 
monastery, in the observance of their 
rule. the suppression, an energetic 
monk named Dom Augustin succeeded 
in finding a retreat for himself and a score 
of his brethren in the canton Fribourg, 
where they occupied the deserted monas- 
tery of Val Sainte. From this centre 
Jappie, filiations spread the austere rule 
of the order into Spain, Belgium, Pied- 
mont, England, and Ireland. Mount St. 
Bernard in Leicestershire and the Trap- 
pistine! convent of Stapehill in Dorset 
are their houses in this country; in Ire- 
land they have flourishing monasteries at 
Mount Melleray and Roscrea. 2. 185 


COUNCIL oF. The 
general councils of the fifteenth century 
succeeded on the whole in one of the 
principal objects for which they were 
convened, that of restoring or maintain- 
ing the unity of Christendom. At Oon- 
stance 8 schism was closed; at 
Basle the difficulty with the Hussites was 
arranged; at Ferrara-Florence East and 
West were momentarily reunited. [See 
Coxsraxch, BasLE, CouNoILs or.] Hence 
it was natural, that when religious dis- 
sension and disturbance broke out in 
the sixteenth rt pie Le a general council 
should be confidently loo to as the 


1 The Trappistine nuns were instituted by 
Dom Augustin (t 1827). 
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remedy. And yet, as Pallavicini remarks,' 
the remembrance that the Nicene Council 
did not put down Arianism, nor that of 
Chalcedon Eutychianism, with other like 
instances, might have served to moderate 
expectation and check disappointment, if 
it should prove that the great Gecumenical 
Council of the sixteenth century, pe 
inferior in no respect to any, even the 
very greatest of its predecessors, never- 
theless, far from suppressing Protestant- 
ism, ushered in a ba period of strife 
between Catholics and the various hete- 
rodox bodies in every land—a strife of 
which the end appears to be stil] distant. 

When Leo X. by the bull “ Exsurge 
Domine” (1520) condemned the doctrine 
of Luther, the latter appealed from the 
judgment of the Pope to that of a general 
council. The Diet of Spires (1529) in- 
sisted on the convocation of. a council, 
and the Recess of Augsburg (1530), while 
forbidding religious innovation, promised 
that the case of the reforming party should 
be laid before the 1 which the 
Emperor would induce the Pope to con- 
vene. With most of the testant 
leaders this appeal was merely a device 
of controversy. Luther wrote to Me- 
lanchthon: We must admit the council 
in this sense, that our doctrine is true 
apart from the council, that the angels in 
heaven can change no part of it, and that 
the angel who should attempt to do # 
ought to be put under anathema and 
excommunicated; much more then is it 
inadmissible that theEmperor, the bishops, 
or the Pope should judge of it.“ 

During the troubled pontificate of 
Clement VII. (1523-1534) it was im- 
118 75 to hold the council; but Paul 

II. (Farnese) from the time that he was 


See elected Pope bent all his energies to this 


155 He issued 97 55 to the bisho 1 
the sovereigns in 153 ropom i 
as the place of meetin g Various ifficulties 
arose, especially on the part of the Pro- 
testants; and after long negotiation it 
was agreed between Charles V. and the 
Pope that the place of meeting should be 
Trent, the ancient Tridentum, an im 

and episcopal city on the Adige, where 
Italy borders upon Germany, so that the 
Protestants sould not say that the council, 
being held in an Italian city, would 
necessity be unduly influenced by the 
Pope. The Papal legates were at Trent 
in 1542, but the war which had jus 


1 Historia, Apparatus. 


3 Art. “Trent,” b in Wetser and 
Welta be Ry alsak; 
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broken out between France and the 
Empire rendered any large gathering of 


bishops impossible. The Treaty of | 1546 
Crespy (1644) restored peace to Europe, 


and the Pope immediately announced hi 
intention of holding the Council. The 
Emperor gave his consent, and his brother 
Ferdinand, meeting the German Pro- 
testant Princes at the Diet of Worms 
(May 1545), endeavoured to induce them 
to accede to tlie general desire of Chris- 
tendom. But they pleaded that the Pope, 
by whom the Council was convened, and 
who would preside in it through his 
legates, had already pronounced against 
them, so that they would only go to 
Trent to hear their own condemnation 
pronounced. Yet haw could they expect 
that the Pope and the Catholics would 
leave the authority of the see of Peter an 
open question? To do so would have 
been tantamount to admitting that the 
Protestants had been justified in sepa- 
rating themselves from the unity of the 
Church. It was therefore clear from the 
first that no considerable body of Pro- 
testants would submit to the council; 
still the Pope hoped, and with 

reason, that the firmer definition of Ca- 
tholic doctrine, and the reform of dis- 
cipline, which might be expected from 
the deliberations of the synod, would 
strengthen the position of all the Catholic 
rulers of states, and help them to arrest 
or undo innovation, whereever the mis- 
chief had not grown to an incurable 


height. 

The first session was held on December 
13, 1545. The Pope was represented by 
three legates, the Cardinals Del Monte 
afterwards Julius III.), Cervino, and 

inald Pole. There were present four 
archbishops, twenty-two bishops, five 
nerals of orders, and envoys from the 
zmperor and the err ne e Romans. 
The Prince-Bishop of Trent named Count 
Sigismund von Arco guardian of the 
council; its secretary was the able 
Angelo Massarelli. Cardinal del Monte, 
addressing the assembly, said: “Is it 
your will, for the praise and glory of 
the undivided Trinity, Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, for the increase and exalta- 
tion of the faith and religion of Christ, 
for the extirpation of heresies, the peace 
and union of the Church, the reformation 
of the Christian clergy and people, and 
the putting down and extinction of the 
enemies of the Christian name, to decree 
and declare, that the sacred General 
Council of Trent begins and has begun?” 
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The Fathers answered, “ Placet.” The 
next session was fixed for January 7, 


Three points of great importance were 
settled ah a after the o 1 5 of the 
Council. First, that the bishops should 
vote, as in the ancient synods, individu- 
ally, and not, as had been done at Con- 
stance, by nations. Secondly, that the 
work of the definition of doctrine, and 
that of the reformation of discipline, 
should be carried on simultaneously. 
Thirdly, that the style of the conciliar 
decrees should bear the impress of the 
Papal authority and presidency from the 
outset. Several bishops desired that, as 
at Constance, the Council should describe 
itself as “representing the universal 
Ohurch.” To this the legates would not 
consent, and it was determined that the 
style should run thus. The sacrosanct 
Synod of Trent, legitimately gathered 
together in the Holy Ghost, the three 
legates of the Apostolic See therein pre- 
siding ... decrees,” &c. 

In the second session the Council 
regulated various matters of procedure. 
In the third (Feb. 4, 1546), the Fathers 
5 expressed their adhesion to the 

reed of Nicæa and Constantinople, and 
caused it to be recited before them. New 
arrivals gradually added to their numbers, 
and at the fourth session (April 8, 1546), 
the important decree on Scripture and 
tradition, rendered signally opportune by 
the irrational or fanatical opinions on 
the subject which the Protestant press 
had been pouring forth for many years, 
was brought forward and adopted. It 
declared that the truth and teaching of 
Christ were contained “in the written 
word and in unwritten proa 
libris scriptis et sine scripto traditionibus), 
defined the canon of 5 0 as embrac- 
ing all those books, and those only, which 
we find in the Latin Vulgate and the 
Douay Bible, and ordained that the Vul- 
gate translation should be accepted every- 
where as authentic.“ In the fifth ses- 
sion (June 17, 1546), at which nine arch- 
bishops and fifty bishops were present, 
the doctrine of Original Sin was defined, 
an important part having been taken in 
the previous discussions by the Jesuits 
Laynez and Salmeron, who had come to 
the Council as papal theologians. The 
usual method of procedure was this: the 
projects of decrees on doctrine or disci- 
pline, pro by the legates, were dis- 
cussed point by point in private con- 
ferences of theologians and canonists, 
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and moulded into shape; they were then 


laid before general 5555 in | ad 
which each bishop had the right of speak- 


ing to them in his turn, and their form 
was finally settled; lastly, they were 
adopted and promulgated in public ses- 
sion. After a long interval, in the course 
of which the disturbed state of Germany 
nearly led to a prorogation of the Coun- 
cil, the celebrated decree on Justification, 
3 in 5 conferences and a 

ng series of general congregations, was 
adopted at the sixth penalty Jan. 13, 
1647). By this decree the Lutheran 
errors, that man is justified by faith only, 
and that his justice consists in the im 
tation to him of the merits of Christ, 
were solidly confuted and demolished. 
It is generally agreed that the records 
of no former general council contain a 
theological statement which for complete- 
ness, depth, and solidity of view, for care- 
ful and precise expression, and for general 
im iveness and eogeney, this 
Tridentine decree. Thirty-three canons, 
sanctioned by anathemas, were appended 
to it, in the twenty-third of which the 
Council condemns the tenet that man can 
ale? 1 aie venial, a throughout his 
ife,“ unless by special Divine privilege, aa 
the Church holds concerning the Hlesed 
Virgin, thus paving the way for the 
definition of the abeolute bet e of 
our Lady promulgated at Rome three 
hundred years The decree 
on reform passed at this session renewed 
the ancient canons requiring the re- 
sidence of bishops, and enacted new rules 
to the same end.“ 

The doctrine of Justification having 
been unanimously defined, the means by 
which the soul receives grace, or recovers 
it when forfeited, presented themselves 
for consideration. Accordingly, in the 
seventh session (March 3, 1547), the pre- 
vailing errors on the doctrine of the 
Sacraments in general were condemned 
in thirteen canons; fourteen others 

uarded and elucidated the doctrine of 

oly Baptism, three that of Confirmation. 
The necessity of intention on the part of 
the priest, at least to do what the Church 
does in a sacrament, was asserted in the 
eleventh canon, “De Sacramentis in 
Genere.” [See Sacrkaments.] A decree 


1 Before this session it was long debated 
whether the residence of bishops was obligatory 
Jure divino or jure ecclesiastico. As the obliga- 
tion was the same in either the Pope was 
of opinion that the question need not be de- 
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of reform in fifteen chapters was also 


opted, 

An epidemic now broke out at Trent; 
a bishop and the general of the Fran- 
ciscans died of it; and the alarm was 60 
great that ten or twelve bishops aban- 

oned the Council and went home. The 
legates deemed it expedient to transfer 
the assembly to Bologna, and this view 
was ado by the majority of the 
bishops; a minority, being chiefly those 
who were devoted to the Emperor, voted 
for remaining at Trent. Charles V. was 
(boni op to the removal of the 
Council, and regarded the alleged epide- 
mic as a mere pretext; from that time 
there was no more cordiality between 
him and the Pope. There was much 
danger of a schism, for the imperial 
bishops would not leave Trent; but the 
danger was averted by the prudence of 
the Pope, who, though the labours in 
conference and congregation went stead 
forward at Bologna, would allow nothing 
to be published while the circumstances 
were so critical. Sessions viii, ix. x. re- 
late merely to this business of the trans 
3 N 1 3 ; ane 

neral congregation held at e 
nert session, which was to have been on 
the following day, was ned ss 
die. In the following May the Emperor 
published the Interim (a m of doc- 
trine substantially Catholic, but contun- 
ing several important concessions to tbe 
Protestants), which was to be observed 
in all the German States until the General 
Council had completed ite work. 

Paul III. died in Nov. 1549. His 
successor, Julius III., lost no time in fe- 
1 the bishops to Trent, and the 
second period of the Council comm 
with the eleventh session, held on Mey 
1, 1551, under the presidency of the 
legate, Card. Crescenzio, The Council 
was formally resumed, and the next 
session fixed for September 1, on which 
day the business was further 
to October 11, with an intimation that 
the Sacrament of the Eucharist wo 
then be treated of. In session xiii. (Oct 
11, 1551), a decree on the Blessed Saera- 
ment of the altar in eight chapters, W. 
eleven canons appended to it, was adopted. 
The orthodox and primitive belief as to 
the nature of the gift of his body and 
blood left by Jesus Christ to his Obureb 
was restated, and the Council (chap. iv.) 
ado the term “ transubstantiation, 
as fitly prolia the change which takes 
place in the elements upon co 
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The Protestants though their various 


sects, propounded doctrines of every shade 
on the Eucharistic gift, naturally all fell 
short in their definitions of the stupendous 
reality ; and this decree has consequently 
furnished ever since a ready touchstone 
to distinguish truth and error. In Eng- 
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decree the Council for two 
years. In May the Emperor was nearly 
surprised by Maurice at Innspruck; not 


* disheartened and weary 
of life, he abdicated the throne, and 
retired to the mon of San Yuste. 
Thus ended the second period of the 


land, down to the date of Catholic eman- | Oouncil 


cipation, no one could sit in Parliament 
without first signing a declaration against 
transubstantiation. 

The Oouncil also resolved in the 
thirteenth session to postpone the discus- 
sion on four points of haristic doc- 
trine, on which it was understood the 
German Protestants desired to be heard, 
to January 25, 1552, and meantime to 
5 a safe-conduct, pledging the public 

ith that all persons of the German 
nation, of what status or rank soever, 
should be free to come to the Council, 
confer with the Fathers there, and leave 
it again, without molestation or inter- 
ference of any kind. 

In the fourteenth seasion (Nov. 25, 
1551), the doctrine of the Sacrament of 
Penance and that of Extreme Unction 
were defined. A decree of reform was 
also in thirteen chapters. 

7 the middle of January, 1552, a 
considerable number of deputies from 
Protestant states and cities had come to 
Trent, and they were received by the 
Council in a general congregation on the 
24th inst. Their demands, presented in 
writing, were found to be of an imprac- 


ticable character. One was that their 
theologians should have an equal consul- 


tative and deliberative voice in the Coun- 
cil with the bishops; but to grant this 
would have been to revolutionise what 
had been the unbroken ecclesiastical 
practice from the time of the Apostles. 
A new safe-conduct, expressed in more 
ample terms, was read at the fifteenth 
session. But there was no other fruit of 
all these negotiations with the Protes- 
tants, except to prove the earnest desire 
of the Pope and the bishops to leave the 
breakers of Church unity without excuse. 

At the fifteenth session (January 25, 


1552) the business which had been 


announced was postponed to March 19. 
But before that day Maurice of Saxony 
had commenced his march from Thuringia, 
Germany was full of confusion and alarm, 
and at the sixteenth session (April 28, 
1552) {the Fathers present adopted a 

1 Three of these related to receiving under 


both species, and the fourth to the communion 
of infants. 


Paul IV. (Caraffa), who sat in the 
chair of Peter between 1555 and 1559, 
took no step to reassemble the Council; 
but on the accession of Pius IV. (Medici), 
it was evident that the Church had 
received a ruler whose energy in her 
cause no difficulties could tire, no resis- 
tance overcome. He published a bull on 
November 29, 1560, convening “a sacred 
general and cocumenical council” to meet 
at Trent on Easter Day, 156]. It was 
not expressly said in the bull that this 
was a continuation of the former Council. 
That it should ultimately so be deemed 
was the firm resolution of the Pope, and 
in this he was altogether supported by 
Spanish opinion. But the King of France 
and the Emperor Ferdinand, fearing to 
exasperate their Protestant subjects, 
whose opinions had been condemned in 
the former sessions, were unwilling to 
consent to the present Council’s- being 
regarded as & continuation of the last; 
they wished it to appear that all debated 

uestions were still open, and might be 
iscussed de novo. Pius made two dis- 
tiuct efforts to interest Queen Elizabeth 
in the Council. Of the first we have spoken 
in a former article ExdLISsR OATHOl. 08]; 
the second was made in 1561, when the 
Abbot Martinenghi was sent to Belgium, 
and application made on his behalf for 
leave to cross to England and lay before the 
Queen the Pope's entreaty that she would 
join the Council. The reply'to the 
application was an absolute refusal, based 
upon grounds some of which were flimsy 
ath f hist such on the whole as the 
ogic of the Anglican position required. 
The real drift of Ehe document aig that 
England had done with the Pope, and 
therefore it was useless, and might be 
mischievous, for her rulers to confer with 
his emisearies on any subject whatever. 
Mr. Froude thinks this attitude very 
grand ; Catholics may allow that—assum- 
ing for a moment the Protestant conten- 
tion as to the Papacy to have been true— 
it was consistent and sagacious. But 
what if England, in rejecting the Papacy, 
was rejecting an integral part of Chri 


1 See it in Dodd (ed. Tierney), ii. cocxxii. 
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tianity? In that case these 
were no matter of gratulation, and even- 
tually could not but lead to evil results. 

But in spite of the hostility of the 
English Government, England was not 
entirely unrepresented at the Council. 
At some of the earlier sessions Cardinal 
Pole, late Bishop of Worcester, had been 

resent; now, in 1562, Thomas Goldwell, 
bishop of St. Asaph, proceeding to Trent 
after his deprivation by Elizabeth, de- 
fined with the assembled Fathers that 
ancient Catholic faith which his coun- 
trymen had received more than eight 
hundred years before. Ireland was re- 
resented by three bishops, Thomas 

"Herlaghy of Ross, Eugene O Hart of 
Achonry, and Donald McCongail of Ra- 
hoe. Mary of Scotland wrote a Latin 
etter ' in 1563, to the “ Sacrosanct Synod 
of Trent,” in which she referred the 
Fathers to her uncle, the Cardinal of 
Lorraine, for an explanation of her posi- 
tion. The Cardi ke on the matter 
at considerable length,“ unfolding the 
ruinous state of religion in Scotland, and 
showing that the few Catholic bishops 
could not be spared from their task of 
watching over the feeble relics of Catho- 
licity. The Council replied in terms of 
feeling and lofty courtesy. They accepted 
the Queen’s excuses, condoled with her 
on the state of her kingdom, admitted the 
Cardinal of Lorraine as her envoy and 
representative, and declared that amo 
the princes and rulers who in those e 
times had been bold in the cause of the 
Church of God, “ assuredly the illustrious 
name of Mary, Queen of tland, would 
be commen to the undying remem- 
brance of mankind.” 

The Council was re-opened in the 
seventeenth session (January 18, 1562) 
by the Papal legates, Cardinal Gonzaga 
of Mantua and four others, and i i- 
ately adjourned to February 26. On that 
day a decree was adopted relating to the 
censorship of books; a committee was 
appointed ; ultimately the matter was 
referred to the Pope; and the result was 
seen at last in the erection of the Sacred 
Congregation of the Index [Inpex, &c.]. 
A safe-conduct, addressed not to 
the German nation only, but to all those, 
whether nations or individuals, “who 
have not communion with us in the 


1 Le Plat, vi. 48 


? See the abstract of his speech in the diary 
S ee a Spanish bishop (Döllinger, 
a 


ung, &c. 
3 Le Plat, loc. cit. 
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things which are of faith,” guaranteeing 
their safety, and entreating them to come 
to Trent, was soon afterwards published. 
Sessions nineteen and twenty were 
formal only. In the twenty-first (July 16, 
1562), the four questions on Euchanistic 
doctrine, postponed at the thirteenth 
session, were dealt with. In the twenty- 
second (September 17, 1562), the doctrine 
of the sacrifice of the Mass was defined 
in nine chapters; things to be observed or 
avoided in the celebration of the same 
were noted; and the demand for the con- 
cession of the chalice to the laity (on 
which Ferdinand, preesed by his Bohe- 
mian and Hungarian subjects, and also 
the Duke of Bavaria, had much insisted), 
was referred to the judgment of the 115 
Disciplinary 3 of great difi- 
and complexity, the satisfactory 
ement of which required an active 
and patient interchange of views among 
the bishops and theologians of various 
countries, caused the next session to be 
deferred till July, 1568.1 In the 3 
March the Cardinal of Mantua died, and 
was succeeded as legate by the able Car- 
dinal Morone, under whose prudent man- 
agement the remaining deliberations of 
the Council were swiftly and successfully 
carried through. 
In January 1563, the Anglican bishops 
had met in convocation at London, 


cul 
86 


1 About the time of the arrival of the Car- 
dinal of Lorraine and the French prelates (Nov- 


P The Sean ish bish erall 
ope? The Span ops generally | 
the former opinion. Mendoza's speech A nie 
resting (Dö sas rh ii. 98). That episcopa’ 
order was jure divino, all, he said, were ö 
on the second point, relating to jurisdiction, 
“my view is that we receive it from the Su- 
preme Pontiff.” Next day the Spanish Bishop 
of Guadix spoke vehemently on the e 
side; Cardi , Simoneta a he wondered ie 
the speaker’s language; there was great ex- 
citement. The Archbishop of Granada 1 
part with the Bishop of Guadix, and protest’ 
against his being interrupted. But 105. 
TROPA with whom was the of a: 
raine, thought that at a time when the Pro 
tanta were denying the authority of bishops 
altogether, the point in dispute might stan 
over; and this view at last prevailed. 


.decree “ De R 
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the dogmatic decree of the twenty-third 
session (the first held after the publica- 
tion of the London symbol) was es 
cially directed. Thus the twenty- 
article denies “ Orders” to be a “‘sacra- 
ment of the Gospel,” and classes it among 
“ those five commonly called sacraments,” 
which “ have grown partly of the corrupt 
following of the Apostles, partly are 
states of life allowed in the de iptures.” 
On the other hand, the Council defines : 
“If any one shall say that Orders or 
sacred ordination is not truly and pro- 
perly a sacrament instituted by Christ 
the Lord. . . let him be anathema.” 
A similar opposition of view will come 
under our notice in other instances. 

The decree of Reformation in eighteen 
chapters, adopted at the twenty-third 
session, contained a number of important 
provisions on the residence of bisho 
and priests, on ordinations, on the qualifi- 
cations for the priesthood, and on the 
erection of seminaries for the training of 


rgy. 

At the twenty-fourth session (No- 
vember 11, 1563), the doctrine of Chris- 
tian marriage was defined, and anathema 
pao on whoever should deny it to 

truly and properly a sacrament. Here 
again the conciliar decree is in precise 
contradiction to the teaching of the 
Anglican bishops in their twenty-fifth 
article. A decree in ten chapters on the 
reformation of marriage was add 

In the twenty-fifth and last session 
(December 8 and 4, 1563), the Council 
adopted decrees on Purgatory, on the In- 
vocation, Veneration, and Relics of Saints 
and Holy Images, and on Indulgences. 
The Anglican twenty-second article, by a 
singular choice of words, describes the 
doctrine of the Holy See on these various, 
and, in part, dissimilar subjects as “ a fond 
thing vainly invented.” The Council 
states what is necessary to be believed 
upon them all, neither confining the 
liberty of theologians b7 an over-precise- 
ness of definition nor leaving any essen- 
tial point obecure. In the section on 
Holy Images, reference is naturally made 
to the decrees of the Second Council of 
Nicæa against the Iconoclasts. A number 
of important regulations affecting the 
religious orders were embodied in the 
egularibus et Monialibus ” 
(on the regular clergy and nuns). 

Since the commencement of the third 
period of the Council, the opposition of 
the Emperor and the King of France to 
the view that it was acontinuation of the 
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former Council had gradually become 
weaker, and now the fact of continuity 
was assumed without disguise, and 

to by all. The Fathers, arrived at the 
termination of their labours, agreed to 
request the confirmation of the Council in 
all its three phases from the Supreme 
Pontiff. This confirmation was given on 
January 26, 1564. It was also deter- 
mined that all the decrees of the Oouncil 
which affected ecclesiastical discipline and 
modified positive law should be consi- 
153 as coming into force on May 1, 

Besides the ambassadors, the names o 
nine cardinals, three patriarchs, thirty- 
three arch bishops, two hundred and thirty- 
seven bishops, eight abbots, eight gene- 
rals of orders, and a hundred and fifty 
theologians and canonists, were inscribed 
on the attendance-roll of the Council, as 
having been present at one or more of the 
sessions, As regards nationality, the 
Italian prelates, numbering 187, consti- 
tuted more than half the Council. 

Among the prelates at Trent distin- 
guished for their virtue and learning were 
the Cardinals del Monte, Cervini, and Seri- 
paoa; Bartholomew de Martyribus, arch- 

ishop of Braga, Paulus Jovius, bishop of 
Nocera, Diego Covarruvias, bishop of 
Segovia, Vida, bishop of Alba, and Lipo- 
mani, bishop of Modon. Among the 
more eminent theologians were Peter de 
Soto and Melchior Oano, Dominicans, 
Salmeron, Laynez, Le Jay, and Turriani, 
Jesuits, Michael Baius, Jansenius, Rami- 
rez, Fernandez, &c., &c. The counsel of 
his holy nephew, St. Charles Borromeo, 
was a source of strength and enlighten- 
ment to Pius IV. during the whole third 
period of the Council. 

(The voluminous literature of the 
Council is well given in Cardinal Hergen- 
röther's Handbuch der allgem. Kirchen- 
geschichte, iii. 460. Among the most 
re ev sources are, Sforza Pallavicini,' 
History, &c.” in Italian, 1656, in Latin, 
Antwerp, 1673; Le Plat, “ Monumenta, 
&c.,” Louvain, 1786; Theiner, “ Diary of 
Angelo Massarelli,” 1874; Mendham, 
“ Acta Concilii Trid.” 1842; Dollinger, 
“Sammlung von Urkunden, &c.” 1876. 
The histories of Raynaldus, Gieseler, 
Menzel, Alzog, and Rohrbacher, and the 
critical work of Brischar, may also be 


1 Pallavicini, a Jesuit, and afterwards 
cardinal, wrote his history expressly to con- 
fute Sarpi; he had access to all the sources 
oe information contained in the Roman ar- 
chives. A 
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consulted. Paul Sarpi's * “ History of 
the Council of Trent,” first published in 
Italian at London in 1619, under the 
fdigned name of Pietro Sos ve Polano [an 
anagram. of Paolo Sarpi Veneto ], 
translated into French by Courayer, 1736, 
is quite unworthy of trust.) 

The martyr Edmund Campion (1580) 
wrote in the following terms of. the 
Council of Trent: The Synod of Trent, 
the older it waxeth, the more it will 
flourish. Good God! what variety of 
nations! what choice of bishopa of the 
whole world, what splendour of kings 
and commonwealths, what marrow of 
theologues, what sanctity, what weep- 
ings, what fasts, what aeademioal flowers, 
what 
labour, what infinite reading, what riches 
of virtues and studies, did fill up that 
Bronte English version of Sarp history, 

rent’s ish version i's history, 
Lond. 1640.) mt 

TRICERIOM AND DICERION. 
a ee with ree 1 two 1 55 
‘signifying respectively the Trinity and two 
natures of Christ, used by bishops 
in blessing the people. eee “ Thesaur. 
Liturg.” tom. iv. p. 382.] 

TARIANS. This order was 
founded at Rome in 1198 by St. John of 
Matha, a native of Provence, and an aged 
French hermit, Felix of Valois, in order 
to redeem Christian captives out of the 
hands of the. infidels. Affairs in the 
East had taken an unfortunate turn; 
Jerusalem had fallen into Saladin’s 
hands, and great numbers of Christian 
eoldiers were in captivity, which, with 
Mahommedans, was equivalent to sla- 
very. The dangers of every kind which 
beset these unfortunates were what 
moved the holy founder to make a great 
organised effort for their relief. The 
0 was sanctioned by Innocent III.; 
the rule was that of St. Austin with par- 
ticular statutes; the diet was of great 
austerity ; the habit, at least in France, 
was a soutane and scapular of white serge, 
with a red and blue cross on the right 
breast. The first monastery was at 
Cerfroy, in France; this continued to be 
the mother house till the French Revolu- 


1 Sarpi was a Servite friar and theologian 
to the republic of Venice ; but under the frock 
and outward demeanour of a religious secretly 
intrigued to introduce Protestantism into the 
Republic. Pallavicini gives a list of 861 falsi- 
fications or 8 of fact in his 
history, of which et wrote that it was the 
work not so much of the historian as of the 
open enemy of the Council. 


languages, what subtilties, what- 
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tion. The work was begun with great 
energy; John the Englishman and Wil- 
liam the Scot, two of the earliest fol- 
lowers of St. John, were sent to Morocco, 
where they negotiated (1200) the ran- 
som of 186 captives, and restored them 
to their friends, It was a fundamental 
rule of the order that at least one-third 
of its revenues should be set apart for the 
work of redemption. At Tunis, a short 
time after the success in Morocco, 
saint, having redeemed 120 captives, 
embarked with them in a ship bound for 
Ostia. Some Mahommedans ed the 
vessel, took away the rudder, and tore 
the sails to ribands; but St. John is said 
to have hung his cloak and those of his 
companions from the yard, and to have 
obtained by prayer such effectual aid 
from heaven, that the vessel was 

after a few days into the harbour of 
Ostia. 

The Trinitarians had at one time as 
many as two hundred and fifty houses. 
It was estimated in the seventeenth 
century that since its foundation the 
order had rescued 30,720 Christian cap- 
tives. 

St. John of Matha. died in 1213. 
Five years later, the military order of 
Our Lady of Mercy for the redemption of 
captives, commonly called the Order of 
Mercy, was founded at Barcelona by 
James I., king of Arragon, and St, Peter 
Nolasco, with the same general object as 
that d by the Trinitarians. This 
order, after a time, while adhering to the 
rule of St. Austin which it had originally 
embraced, elected a priest for its superior 
and put off its military character. The 
sm eae belonging to it threw themselves 
with great ardour into the mission work 
in America. One of them, F. Solorzano, 
was confessor to Columbus and almoner 
of the fleet in the memorable voyage of 
1492; Henryon calls him “ the first apostle 
of the New World.“ 

At the dissolution there were eleven 
Trinitarian houses in England, five in 
Scotland,? and one (Adare, co. Limerick) 
in Ireland. Though in fact regular c- 


1 Hist. Cen. des Missions Cath. I. i. c. 32. 


2 Donington (Berks) | Werland (Devon.) 
Eston (Wilts) Worcester 
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nons, these religious were often called 
in England Red, or Maturin friars, from 
the colour of the cross on the habit, 
and because they had a famous house 
at Paris built near the chapel of St, 
Maturin. 4g 

A reformation made by Father Juan 
Baptista was approved by the Holy See 
in 1699, and resulted in the erection of 
the congregation of “ Discalced Trinita- 
rians” in Spain. Their houses, as well 
as those of the unreformed portion of 
the order, were suppressed in Spain in the 
reign of the late Queen, Isabella II. 

(Hélyot; Henryon; Latomy, Hist. 
de la Fondation de l'Ordre de N. D. de la 
Mercy,” 1618; Tanner; M. Walcott, 
“ Scoti-monasticon.”) 

TRINITY, FEAST OF. A decre- 
tal attributed to Alexander III. in the 
Corpus Juris,” but really of Alexander II., 
informs us that some churches kept this 
feast on the Sunday after Pentecost, others 
on the Sunday before Advent, while 
the Roman Church did not keep it at all 
since every day the Trinity was prai 
and worshipped. Very early in the tenth 
century the feast was kept at Liége, in 
the twelfth the Abbot Rupert speaks of it 
as generally observed, and in 1334 John 

. ordered its obeervance by the whole 
Church on the Sunday next after Pente- 
cost. (Benedict XIV. “ De Fest.”) 

TRINITY, HOLY. The mystery of 
the Trinity consists in this, that God being 
numerically and individually one, exists in 
three Persons, or, in other words, that 
the Divine essence, which is one and the 
fame in the strictest and most absolute 
sense, exists in three Persons really dis- 
tinct from each other, and yet each really 
identical with the same Divine essence. 
The Father is unbegotten, the Son be- 
gotten, the IIoly Ghost proceeds from 
the Father and Son. h Person is 
really distinct from the other, each is 
the true, eternal God, and yet there is 
only one God. We can understand how 
three individual men are distinct from 
each other and yet ss humanity 
in common. The unity of the three 
Divine Persons is altogether different. 
When we speak of them as one God, we 
mean not only that each is God, but that 
each is one and the same God, and herein 
is the mystery, incomprehensible to any 
created intelligence. The word Trinity 
(rps) first occurs in Theophilus of 
Antioch (“Ad. Autol.” ii. 15), who 
wrote about 180, but the doctrine which 
the word expresses appears in the New, 
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and has its roots in the Old Testa 
ment. 

(A) The Doctrine tn the Old Testa- 
ment.—(a) Catholics, from the Fathers 
downwards, full of faith in the Holy 
Trinity, and knowing that the author of the 
New Testament is the author of the 
Old, have naturally been prepared to find 
traces of the doctrine in the ancient 
Scriptures and have often satisfied them- 
selves that such traces exist in cases 
where scholarship proves the ibility 
or even the correctness of 5 
pretation. In what follows, we have kept 
constantly in view the least an adversary 
must admit, the least which grammatical 
and historical considerations require us to 
see in any particular text. 

Passages there are, quoted by the 
Fathers, in which God speaks of Him- 
self in the plural. Such are Gen. i. 26, 
iii. 22, xi. 7; Is. vi. 8. In the first two 
the Fathers generally see an allusion to 
the Trinity, most of them do so in the 
third, a few only in the fourth, which is 
generally understood as addressed to the 
seraphim who are mentioned in the con- 
text (references in Petavius, De Trin.” 
ii. 7). Let us take the first passage from 
Genesis, the strongest, as Petavius thinks, 
among them all. And God said, Let us 
make man in our image.” The New 
Testament gives no exposition of the 
words. The oldest explanation is found 
in Philo, and adopted in the Targum of 
Pseudo-Jonathan, which paraphrases the 
words thus: “ Jehovah said to the angela 
ministering before Him, who were creat 
on the second day of the creation of the 
world, Let us make man in our image.” 
This view has met with the approval of 
some modern scholars, but there is no 
mention of angels in the context, and the 
notion of angelic agency in creation is 
Babylonian and Persian, but not Biblical. 
Another very popular view in modern 
times is that God uses the plural, just us 
kings do, as a mark of dignity (the so- 
called plural of majesty), but it is only 
late in Jewish history that such a form 
of speech occurs, and then it is used by 
Persian and Greek rulers (Esdr. iv. 18; 
1 Macc. x. 19). Nor can the plural be 
regarded as merely indicating the way in 
which God summons Himself to energy, 
for the use of the language is against t 
(Gen. ii. 18; Is. xxxiii. 10). The most 
recent explanation is that of Dillmann (ad 
loc.), who thinks that God, in the solemn 
moment of man’s creation, addresses Him- 
self as the complex of Divine energies and 
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owers. Akin to the arguments drawn 
rom the above texts is that from the 
fact that the Hebrew word for God is 
plural, while it is usually construed with a 
singular verb. The real origin of this 
lural form is obscure, but anyhow 

etavius most rightly refuses to see in 
it any allusion to a plurality of Divine 
Persons. The word for a human master 
is also often plural, and the same plural 
form of the word God with a singular 
verb is used of Dagon (Jud. xvi. 23). 
Lastly, under this head we may mention 
the “Holy, holy, holy” of Is. vi., the 
triple blessing in Num. vi. 24, and the 
apparent distinction between God and 
God in Gen. xix. 24: “ And Jehova 
rained on Sodom and Gomorrhah sulphur 
and fire from Jehova from the heavens.” 
The first two places may only show that 
three, like seven and ten, was a favourite 
(cf. Jer. viii. 4) and perhaps a sacred 
number among the Hebrews; in Gen. xix. 
24, the repetition of the words “ from 
Jehova ” is perhaps merely an old and 
emphatic equivalent for from Himself.“ 
Its meaning is much the same as that of 
the words which follow it—viz. from 


“the heavens,” just as ex Awsmef 
ovpavov. 
(8) The so-called T. ies. God, 


whom no man can see and live, is repre- 
sented as appearing to the Patriarchs 
without indication of time or mode, Gen. 
xii. 7, xxvi. 2, xxxv. 9, by night, xxvi. 24: 
“the word of Jehova” is said to have 
come in a vision, xv. 1. God spake to 
Adam (Gen. iii. 8, but it is not said that He 


appeared), and an angel Ido, “ legatus,” 


but properly “ legatio ”), who a in 
God's name is alternately distinguished 
from and identified with God Himself 


(see, eg., Gen. xvi. 7 seg., xviii., xxxi. 
11 seg.; Jud. vi. 11 seg.; Zach. i. 19). 
The LXX (see Keil on Genesis, p. 198), 
regarded these cases as apparitions of a 
created angel, and it appears to us that 
the view is confirmed by various p 

in the New Testament (e.g. Acts vii. 80; 
cf. Heb. ii. 2,3; Gal. iii. 19; Acts vii. 
53). In the early church Scripture was 
interpreted in another way, and the 
Fathers, down to St. A ine’s time 
(references in Petav. De vii. 2), 
believed that “the angel of the Lord” 
was the Word of God, taking the form 
of an angel, and alleged such appari- 
_ tions as a powerful argument against 
Jews and heretics for a distinction of 
Persons in God. The interpretation, 
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however, was used by Arians to prove a 
difference of nature between Father and 
Son, the former being invisible, the latter 
visible. St. Augustine's view is expressed 
in his treatise on the Trinity, and finally 
5 He argues that God in any 
erson cannot be seen corporeally, and 
that a creature, such as the angel who 
appeared to Abraham, &c., might repre- 
sent any one of the Persons. 
(Augustine, De Trin.“ ii. 18; cf 
Hieron. “ In Gal. iii. 19,” who regards the 
appearances as of created angels repre- 
senting the Mediator.) This, as it seems 
to us, is the reasonable view, or rather, 
we should prefer to say that the angel 
represents God, quite independently of 
his existence in one or more Persons. 
At the same time, we may fairly look on 
such apparitions as preparing the way for 
a belief in the Incarnation, especially 
when we remember that the “ 575 of 
Jehova is a title given to the Messias 
al. iii. 2). Again, the angel who led 
the Israelites is called the angel of God's 
“ face or presence ” (Is. Ixiii. 9), which has 
a resemblance, though a very imperfect 
one, to the New Testament doctriue that 
God is manifested in Christ. So under- 
stood, the Theophanies would have an 
indirect connection with the doctrine of 
the Trinity. 

(y) Word, Wisdom, P per- 
sonification of God's word and wisdom in 
the Old Testament brings us far closer 
to the doctrine of the Trinity. Even in 
Gen. 1. God is represented as creating by 
his spoken command, and in Ps. xxxii. 6 
the creative energy of God is summed up 
in a single term—viz. his word: “ By 
the word of Jehova were the heavens 
made” (cf. Ps. cvii. 20, cxlvii. 15). 
Elsewhere we meet with another form of 
the same idea—viz. the wisdom of God, 
which is personified ' in Job xxviii. 12 geg.; 
Prov. viil. ix. ; Ecclus. i. 1-10, xxiv. 8; 
Baruch iii, 27-iv. 4. In the Alexandrisn 
Book of Wisdom we get beyond mere 
personification, and a real personal exist- 
ence is attributed to Wisdom (vii. 7-xi.). 
This Wisdom is “ the effulgence of eternal 
light,” “the image of God’s h 
the spirit in her is “ intelligent, holy, only- 

tten ” (vii. 22). On the other band, 
though the book speaks of God's “Al- 
mighty word” (xvii. 5) “leaping down 


beautiful camage to Job, and the reflection of 
it in Baruch, are clear instances of the former. 
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from his royal throne ” to take vengeance 
on the Egyptians, this seems to no 
more than a figure of speech, and the 
conception of the Word of God falls into 
the background behind that of Wisdom. 
It is often difficult to decide whether the 
attributes ascribed to Wisdom answer 
most closely to those of the Acyos in the 
New Testament, or to those of the Hol 
Ghost. On the one hand, it is throug 
her that all things are made; on the 
other, she dwells in the hearts of the just. 
It can hardly be said that the Old Testa- 
ment certainly expresses the hypostati- 
cal existence of the Holy Spirit, natural 
as it is for a believer in the Catholic doc- 
trine to interpret various of the 
Old Testament in this way. The Spirit 
of God works in nature; it endows men 
with skill of various kinds (Exod, xxxi. 
3-6), and particularly with moral vir- 
tues, whence it is called the Holy Spirit 
(Ps. li. 18); it is to rest epecially on 
the Messias and the people of the Mes- 
sianic period (Is. xi. 2 seg., xxxii. 15, 
xliv. 8; Ezech. xxxix. 29; Joel iii. 1, 
2). There is indeed one passage in the 
Vulgate which expressly attributes hy 
static existence to the Spirit of God— 
viz. Is. xlviii. 16: “The Lord God and 
his Spirit have sent me” (Is. xlviii. 16: 
Dominus Deus misit me et Spiritus 
ejus”). But in the Hebrew “Spirit” may 
be, and probably is, the accusative. “The 
Lord God hath sent me and his Spirit“ 
—t.e, His Spirit to dwell in and guide 


me. 
(3) In a few passages the Old Testa- 
ment ascribes Divine attributes to the 
Messias, and this, as the Messias is sent 
by and is distinct from God (the Father), 
implies a duality of Persons in God. 
Some places often adduced, although their 
true sense and reference to our Lord are 
certain to us from the light of the New 
Testament, are scarcely conclusive in and 
by themselves. Thus in Ps. ii. 7,“ Thou art 
my son, this day have I begotten thee,” the 
sonship does not of itself imply divinity. 
Israel collectively was God's first-born 
(Exod. iv. 23), and Solomon as king of 
Israel was the Son of God (2 Sam. vii. 
14: “J shall be to him for a Father and 
he shall be to me for a son,“) and the 
“day” might well be the day of corona- 
tion, for the Hebrew Bible never speaks of 
a mere private individual as a child of 
God. nship belongs to the people 
collectively or to their representative. 
In Ps. cx. i, “Jehovah said to my Lord 
Sit thou on my right hand,” the wo 
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translated Lord (9, not ) is simply 
the common term for any lord or master 
(1 Sam. xxii. 12); and in 1 Chron. xxix. 23, 
we read, “Solomon sat on the throne of 
Jehovah, as king.” In Ps. xlv.7, 8, “ Thy 
throne, O God, is for ever and ever,” the 
interpretation of the Hebrew words, on 
mere 5 grounds, and apart from 
New Testament authority, is very doubt- 
ful. ‘Thy divine throne is a rendering 
to which there is no matical objec- 
tion, and certainly the Psalm in its 
pa ae and 1 meaning seems to 
celebrate a royal marriage of the ordin 
kind. “This is the name which they 
shall call him, Jehova-[is}-our-justice,” 
says Jeremias (xxiii. 6), speaks of the 
Messias. Such a name does not neces- 
sarily imply divinity, and we must re- 
member that the prophet says the city of 
Jerusalem will be called by the very same 
name. And this is the name which 
they shall call her [ab fem. not masc. 
as in Vulg.], Jehovah-[is}-our-justice.” 
In Mic. v. 1; where the origin of 
Messias from Bethlehem is predicted, 
the Vulgate has “his going forth is 
from the beginning, from the days of 
eternity.” It would be at least equally 
fair to translate, “from of old, from 
ancient days,” for the word which an- 
swers to“ initium“ in the Vulgate is used 
by Micheas (vii. ap) of ths oath made to 
the Patriarchs, in Isaias (xxiii. 7) of the 
ian commerce, and the word trans- 
lated “eternity” is used of the ruined walls 
of Jerusalem at the time of the exile 
(Is. lviii. 12), There is nothing which 
compels us to see more in the words than 
a statement that the Messiah would spring 
from the ancient house of David. Much 
more weight must be given to Ia. ix. 5,6: 
“A child is born to us, a son is given to 
us, and the princedom is on his shoulder, 
and they have called his name Wonder- 
ful-Counsellor, God-the-Mighty, Father- 
for-ever, Prince-of-Peace.” ‘God the 
mighty one,” though not an absolutely 
certain, is still the most probable render- 
ing (x. 21, to which Gesenius, ad loc., 
ap for his rendering “ Strong hero,” 
tells quite the other way; cf., however, 
Ezech. xxxii. 21). The force of the 
hrase is quite lost in the Septuagint 
where, however, it was in lated— 
Geds Ìoxvpòs ; see Field, Orig. Hexapl.” 
vol, ii. p. 448), as well as in the other 
Greek versions (Aquila, Symmachus, 
Theodotion, Field, Loc. cit.), and this may 
account for ita not being quoted in the 
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New Testament. It is true that such an 
expression does not mean as much in the 
Old Testament, where the name of God is 
used far more freely (see, e.g., Zach. xii. 8, 
“ the house of David will be as God,” and 
Chron. Loc. cit.), as it would in the New, 
though it is of course very startling and 
remarkable. In the Book of Daniel the 
language falls far short of the strength 
and sublimity which characterise Isaias. 
But the doctrine on the personality, of the 
Messias is, as we should expect, more 
definite and full. The seer beholds one 
“ like the Son of man” brought before the 
ancient of days, who gives him eternal do- 
minion over the earth (Dan. vii. 18 8eg.). 
Here, the pre-existence and superhuman 
personality ofthe Messias are clearly taught. 
To sum up. Here and there the Old 
Testament clearly and by itself indicates 
3 of the doctrine, in more the New 
estament helps us to discover certain or 
probable traces of it in the Old, while it 
is generally held by Catholic divines that 
some favoured saints of the old law had a 
knowledge more or less complete of the 
mystery. 

Ancient Jewish Tradition—We 
have seen how the conception of the 
Divine Wisdom stands out in the Old 
Testament, while the “ Word of God” 
is scarcely more than a 0 and 
the idea remains undeveloped. But in 
the Targums or Chaldee tranalations and 
paraphrases of the Old Testament the 
“word of Jehovah” is very prominent, 
and fills a definite position. The oldest 
of the Targums—that of Onkelos, on the 
Pentateuch—cannot be earlier than the 
latter half of the first cent after 
Christ, and that of Jonathan, on the Pro- 
phets, belongs to about the same time. 

ut it is admitted by al, even by 
scholars who put these Targums muc 
later, that they preserve a very old exe- 
getical and theological tradition; and 
this is the case to a certain extent even 
with those which, like that of the Pseudo- 
Jonathan on the Pentateuch, were com- 
piled in the seventh century of our era or 
even later. In the Targums the Word 
of Jehovah or of God?! appears in the 
main for two reasons. First, anthropo- 


1 * dedd d generally, N20 in the 
Jerusalem Targum (Jer. ii.) The Peshito bas 
adopted a third Semitic word to express the 


Asves of St. Jchn-—viz. JASSO. It is worth 
noticing that this Syriac term dan only mean 


“word,” so that the authors of this early ver- 
sion show what sense they attached to Adyot- 
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morphical expressions used in the Hebrew 
of God are applied in the Targums to his 
word. Thus, for “they heard the voice 
of Jehova walking in the garden” (Gen. 
iii. 8), the Targum of Onkelos has “ the 
voice of the word of God;” for “ Jehova 
smelt a sweet savour, and said,” &c. (Gen. 
viii. 21), „Jehova received his offering 
with favour, and said by his word; for 
“God came to Balaam by night, and 
said,“ &c., “the word from before Jehova 
came to Balaam,” &c.; and where God is 
said to have “repented,” the Targums 
qualify the expression, “ God repented in 
his word (Onk. Gen. vi. 6; Jon. 1 Sam. 
xv. 11). Next, the “ Word” represents 
God, and is the instrument through which 
He acts in relation to the world. “I by 
my word made the earth” (Jon. Is. xlv. 
12); “ Israel is redeemed by the word of 
Jehova” (Jon. Is. xlvi. 17, for “ Israel 
is saved in Jehova);” “I will place 
my word for thee there” (Onk. Brod. 
xxv. 22, instead of “TI will make myself 
known to thee there”). We see no proof 
that personal existence was attributed to 
this“ Word,“! and it was certainly not 
identified either with the “ angel of the 
face” or with the Messias (Jon. Is. ix. 5, 
6; Is. Ixiii. 8, 9; Onk. Gen. xvi. 7). In 
later Jewish theology the“ Word” falls 
into the background, and is replaced by 
the“ Shechinah ” ( ny). which denotes 
the presence of God among his people. 
It manifested itself specially in the 
Temple, but if ten persons pray together, 
if even a man and his wife live piously, 
the Shechinah is in their midst (Talmudi- 
cal references in Levy, sub ant Pro- 
minent, too, is the Mitatron ” (HY 
perhaps from perà rúpuvvov or perà Opovor); 
the “ l of the presence,” whose name 
is like that of God. (With reference to 
Exod. xxiii. 21: the numeral value of the 
letters is equal, omitting the 9, to those in 
the name of God. 

The theology of the Word is much 
more complete in Philo, who was born 
about 20 B. 0. His position differed 
widely from that of the Targumists. 
Though he knew some Hebrew, he 
used the LXX, not the original text, and 
he was deeply imbued with Greek philo- 
sophy. The notions of Heraclitus, Plato, 
and the Stoics, as well as of Jewish 
tradition, contribute to his conception of 
the Word. This Word, or Adyos, is the 


1 Weber's references to the Targum on the 
Prophets in proof that the Word” was thé 
object of prayer are false, 
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“ idea of ideas” (“ De Migrat. Abr.” tom. 
i. p. 452, ed. Mangey); through him the 
world was made (“ De Monarch.” lib. ii. 
tom. ii. p. 225); he is the image of God 
and the brightness which reflects his 
essence (“De Somn.” lib, i. tom. 1, p. 
656) ; he is God, yeť distinct from the 
Supreme God (6eds, but not ó Geds, “ De 
Somn.” lib. i. tom. i. 655) ; he is also the 
“oldest ” or “supreme angel” (vpe 
rarov dyye o, De Confus. Ling.” tom. i. 
p. 427); “the first-begotten Son” (“ De 
Agricult.” tom. i. p. 308); “ high-priest ” 
(ó dpxtepedts AG, De Gigant.” tom. 
i. p. 659. „The Adyos of Philo,” says 
Siegfried (“ Philo von Alexandria,” 
223), “is a thesaurus of all that had 
been thought out in the O. T. and in 
Palestinian Judaism on the ‘ face of God,’ 
the ‘angel of Jehovah,’ ‘ Wisdom,’ the 
Word, the ‘Name,’ on co among the 
Alexandrian Jews, on the Aoyos among 
the Greeks.” It has been asked whether 
the“ Word” of Philo was personal, and 
the question has received opposite 
answers. The truth seems to be that 
Philo often and distinctly affirms the per- 
sonality of the Word, but that his lan- 
guage on the point is not consistent with 
itself. His theory requires him to believe 
in a personal Word, for he postulates the 
existence of the Logos on this ground 
that the Supreme God could not come 
into immediate contact with matter, and 
here, plainly, the conception of the Word 
as a mere attribute would not have 
availed. This account of the matter seems 
to be now generally accepted by scholars 
see Soulier, “ Doctrine du Logos chez 
hilon,” where there is a complete résumé 
of opinions). Most certain „ near as 
Philo comes to the language of the fourth 
Gospel, he would have utterly rejected 
the idea of an incarnate Word. Nothing 
could be more opposed to his whole view 
of matter, and he does not even “ place 
the Logos in connection with the Messiah” 
(Westcott, on St. John, p. xvii.) 

(C) The Trinity in the New Testa- 
ment.—The absolute unity of God was 
and is the great article of Israel's faith, 
and it is asserted with equal emphasis 
throughout the New Testament Rom 
Xvi. 27; 1 Tim. vi. 15 geg.; John xvii. 8). 
If, then, the New Testament teaches the 
real, distinct, and divine personality of 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, this 
comes to teaching the Catholic doctrine of 
the Trinity. 

1. Zhe Son or Word of God.—The 
first three Gospels and the Acts describe 


p. He is “the i 
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Jesus as the “Son of God,” a title which 
rimarily implies his Messianic office. 
use He is the Christ, death cannot 
bind Him (Acts ii. 24); He is “the 
prince of life” (iii. 15). After his resur- 
rection, He “ receives all power in heaven 
and earth” (Matt. xxviii. 18). Nowhere, 
however, is his pre-existence, much less 


his eternal generation, asserted in terms, 
but Christ in the 3 Gospels cer- 
tainly claims attributes which can hardly be 


less than divine (see, particularly, Matt. xi. 
27). In the earlier Epistles of St. Paul, his 
5 is clearly affirmed. Through 
im “are all things” (1 Cor. viii. 6); 
image of God” (2 Cor. iv. 
4); He is “the Lord” (1 Cor. xii. 3; 
Rom. x. 9); He is absolutely sinless (2 
Cor. v. 21); He is “the Spirit” (2 Cor. 
iii. 17)—+.e. the Holy Spirit is his Spirit, 
the living princi le fof is working and 
indwelling. In Rom. ix. 5, as commonly 
translated, we have the stron state- 
ment of Christ’s divinity in St. Paul, and, 
indeed, in the N. T.: Whose are the 
Fathers, and from whom is the Christ 
according to the flesh, who is the God 
over all blessed for ever. Amen.” We 
cannot enter on a discussion of the rendor- 
ing here. In any case, the text cannot 
be conclusively urged against an oppo- 
nent. There is no reason in grammar or 
in the context which forbids us to trans- 
late, God, who is over all, be blessed for 
ever. Amen”—a doxology suddenly in- 
troduced, but quite in St. Paul’s manner 
(Gal. i. 5; ef. Rom. i. 25; 2 Cor. xi. 31). 
In the Apocal we find the term 
“Logos” peculiar in the N.T. to the 
Joannic writings (xix. 13, Word of 
God ;” not, however, ó Adyos, as in the 
Gospel). He is the “ ing of the 
creation of God” Gil. 14), though this 
hrase seems to im riority in digni 
tailer than in existence! He is“ Alpha 
and Omega, the beginning and the end” 
(xxi. 6), the same phrase which is used 
i. 11) of tho “Almighty.” In th 
istie to the Hebrews the “ Logos” is 
not used as a personal name, but the 
ideas prominent in the Book of Wisdom 
recur here, are applied to Christ, and 


.| united to the doctrine of his generation 


as the Son of God before the world was 
made. Thus, Wisdom (vii. 26) is the 
“ effulgence (dmavyacya) of eternal light,” 
“ the unstained mirror of the working of 
God,” and “the image of his goodness; 
and so (Heb. i.) the Son is the “ efful- 


1 See Job. Al. 10. 
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gence” (dravyacpa) of God's glory, the 
i f “his 


“stamp” or expressed image o 
substance.” 
ficer of all things 
through the Son all things 
and 


only is the Son, 


what similar is the 
trine assumes in the 


tles, particularly in that to the Colossians, 
in Wich Christ is“ the centre of the 


enbia). 


The Pastoral Epistles occupy themselves 
chiefly with discipline and morals, and 


universe, of the spiritual and 
world” (the words are Hi 


supply little matter for our purpose. In 


Titus ii. 13—“ the manifestation of the 
lory of the great God and [of] our 


aviour, Christ Jesus —a Unitarian could 
not be expected to admit that Jesus 
Christ is called “the great God,” for the 


words will certainly bear the interpreta- 
tion, “the manifestation of the glory of 
the great God and the manifestation of 
the glory of our Saviour,” &c.—viz. at 
the second coming. In 1 Tim. iii, 16, ds, 
So Lach- 

estcott 
and Hort. Even Scrivener—‘“ Introduc- 
p. 556 
—considers it “highly probable” that 


not Oeòs, is the true reading. 
mann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, 


tion to the Criticiam of the N. T.“ 


“ Oeòç of the more recent many must 
yield place to és of the ancient few.”) 


The divinity and distinct existence of 


the Word are most clearly taught in St. 
John’s Gospel. The Word (absolutely 
only in i. 1 and i. 14) existed before 
all time; “in the beginning,” before 
things were made, He was. This ex- 
istence was a personal one, for the Word 
is no mere attribute, like the reason 
or wisdom of God, but was mpòs roy 
Ocdv—t.e. in active communication with 
God. (For the force of mpos compare 
Marc. vi. 3, ix. 19; Matt. xiii. 56, xxvi. 
55; 1 Cor. xvi. 6; Gal. i. 18, iv. 18.) 
As the spoken word is distinct from 
him who utters it, so was the Word 
distinct from God the Father (ó @eds). 
Yet in nature or essence He is one with 
the Father—“the Word was God” 
(Oeds); “all things came into being 
through Him,” and this without any ex- 
ception. And the continuance of things, 
no less than their origin, depends on Him 
That which was made was life in 
Him.” As He is the Word or perfect 


As Wisdom is the “ arti- 
(Sap. vii. 21), so 
were made, 
e upholds all things by the “ word 
of his power” (pnparı, not Adyp). Not 
ause Son, raised above 
the angels, but He is addressed as God (v. 
8), and the description of God’s majesty 
(Ps. cii. 26-24) is applied to Him. Some- 

which the doc- 
ter Pauline Epis- 
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expression of God the Father's being 
before creation, so, after it, He is the 
source of all spiritual illumination (i. 9); 
and lastly, He “ became flesh and taber- 
nacled among us,” replacing the partial 
revelations of the past by one which was 
full and perfect. He is Son as well as 
Word, but his sonship is different from 
that which iscommon to believers. He is 
Son in the strict sense, with the same 
nature as his Father; whence He is “ the 
only-begotten from the Father,” “ the 
only-begotten Son” (or, 8 “the 
only-begotten God; so Westcott and 
Hort, i. 14, iii. 16, 18; see also 1 John iv. 
9). He and the Father “are one” (x. 
30); to have seen Him is to have seen 
the Father (xiv. 9). All that bad been 
previously revealed in the Bible, all 
the results of extra-biblical speculation in 
the Jewish Church, are here combined— 
the“ Word of the Hebrew Bible and of 
the Targums; the Adyos or “reason” of 
Philo, the creative Wisdom of Proverbs, 
and the Deutero-Canonical books, And 
the Bible, in one of its latest books, is 
the exposition of an idea which can be 
traced back to the words with which the 
Bible, as we have it, begins: “ In the be- 
ginning God created the heavens and the 
earth, and God said, Let there be light, 
and there was light.” 

2. The Spirit of God.—On the whole, 
the New Testament, like the Old, speaks 
of the Spirit as a divine energy or power 

articularly in the heart of man. The 
Spirit rests on Christ, and is a power within 
Him distinct from Himself (Matt. iii. 16, 
xii. 28; Luc. iv. 1-14; John i. 32), 
having first caused his miraculous con- 
ception (Luc. i. &c.) The Spirit is im- 
parted to Christ’s disciples, the citizens of 
the Messianic kingdom, and is their guide. 
(1 Pet. i. 12; Acts ii. 4 seg., xv. 28; ef. v. 
2.) This divine Spirit is clearly dis- 
tinguished from the Spirit or conscience 
of man (Rom. viii. 16), and the authority 
of the Spirit is identified with that of 
God Himself (Matt. xii. 81; Acts v. 3, 9; 
1 Cor. iii. 16 ; but cf. Exod. xvi. 8; 1 Thess. 
iv. 8.) But is a personal existence clearly 
attributed to the Spirit? No doubt, all 
through the N. T. his action is described 
as personal. He speaks (Mare. xiii. 11 ; 
Acts viii. 29), bears witness (Rom. viii. 
16; 1 John v. 6), searches (1 Cor. ii. 10), 
decides (Acts xv. 28), helps and inter- 
codes (Rom. viii. 26), apportions the gifts 
of grace (1 Cor. xii. 11.) Most of these 
places furnish no cogent proof of person- 
ality. The Spirit of God and Christ 
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(Gal. iv. 6) may be said to do what He 
operates through man; and again, we must 
not forget that the N. T. personifies mere 
attributes such as love (1 Cor. xiii. 4), 
and sin (Rom. vii. 11), nay, even 
abstract and lifeless things, such as the 
law (Rom. iii. 19), the water and the 
blood (1 John v. 8.) However, if we 
look well to the last passage quoted from 
St. Paul (1 Cor. xii. 11), we find that 
tho Spirit is distinguished from the gifts 
of the Spirit, and that personal action is 
predicated of Him. “ All these things one 
and the same Spirit worketh, dividin 

to each separately, as Ie [the Spirit 

wills.” Poetical personification would be 
quite out of place here, and Meyer rightly 
treats the words as decisive. In the 
fourth Gospel, however, this personal 
existence is stated more fully and plainly 
(ch. xiv.) Even the author of the article 
on tha Trinity in Schenkel's Dictionary 
of the Bible” (“ Bibel-Lexicon,” art. 
Dreicinigkeit), though he writes to show 
that the doctrine of the Trinity is not 
Biblical, admits that the hypostatical 
existence of the Holy Spirit is taught 
here. “I will ask the Father and He 
will give you another advocate, that He 
may be with you for ever, the Spirit 
of truth... . I will not leave you 
orphans, I will come to you” (v. 16- 
18). “ Advocate” is the same name 
given in 1 John to Christ Himself, our 
advocate with the Father, and in each 
case the name is a personal one. In 
essence He is one with Christ, so that 
when He comes, Christ comes too. But 
He is not, as the writer just quoted thinks, 
represented as one in person with the 
gloritied Christ; on the contrary, He is 
“ another advocate.” 

3. Trinitarian formulx occur through- 
out the N. T. books. Baptism is to be 
given “into the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit” 
(Matt. xxviii. 19; cf. 1 Cor. i. 13-15, x. 
2), which indicates the prevulent idea of 
baptism, as bringing the baptised into 
relation with living persons. The persons 
of the Trinity are further mentioned to- 
gether by St. Paul (2 Cor. xiii. 13) and 
by St. Peter (1 Ep. i. 1-2). Considering 
the strict Monotheism of the N. T., such 
language implies the divinity, as well as 
the personality, of Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, and they are sufficient warrant for 
refusing to believe that N. T. writers did 
not know the doctrine, because they did 
not, like St. John, state it explicitly. 


(D) The Development of the Doctrine 
3 
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in the Church.—1. The Scriptural doctrine 
of the Trinity, as a whole, is neither 
expanded nor reduced to system in the 
Apostolic Fathers. Clement of Rome 
follows closely the language of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. Christ is the “ sceptre 
of God's majesty” (l Ep. 46), “the 
effulgence of his majesty” (36). The 
Logos is not used as a personal name (see 
27, and cf. Heb. i. 3). The spurious but 
early epistle of Barnabas speaks of Christ 
as the Son, not of man, but of God (12). 
Ignatius, on the other hand, is familar 
with the technical sense of Logos. Christ 
is God's word proceeding from silence“ 
(Magnes. 8). IIe is God (Ephes. 1 and 7) ; 
He is, God having become in flesh” 
“from Mary and from God, first im- 
assible, then passible,” &c., so that his 
ivine and human natures are distin- 
guished. Among the earliest writers gene- 
rally, Spirit“ is the term for Christ's 
pre-existent nature (IIermas, Sim.“ ix. 1; 
“2 Ep. Clem.” 9), and this use, which may 
be traced back even to the O. T. (Is. xxx1. 
8: “ The Egyptians are man and not God, 
and their horses flesh and not Spirit ), 
survived in writers much later than the 
Apostolic Fathers (Theoph. “ Ad Autol.” 

ii. 10; ‘Tortull. “ Adv. Marc.“ iii. 16). 
Passing to the middle of the second 
century after Christ we find much fuller 
statements, and an approach to a definite 
theology on the three divine persons. 
All the Fathers between the Sub-Apostolic 
and Nicene age are permeated by the 
teaching of the fourth Gospel. Justin 
Martyr is the single exception, and even 
he is familiar with the doctrine of the 
Logos. All these writers recogniso the 
divinity of the Word, and in many we 
meet with statements that the Son is one 
in substance with the Father, that IIe is 
in the Father and the Father in Him, 
that there are three divine Persons, each 
answering to the idea of God. Thus, 
Christ is said to be God by Justin 
(“ Trypho.” 126), by Tatian (“ Orat. ad 
Greec.” 21, p. 90), by Theophilus (“ Ad 
Autol.” ii. 22, p. 120). Justin speaks of 
Christ as Son, and good in the strict sense 
(1 Apol. 23, p- 60) as begotten like fire 
from fire (“‘Irypho.” 128, p. 432), and 
Tatian expresses himself in like manner 
(“ Orat. ad Grae.” 6, p. 20); Tertullian 
(“Adv. Marc.“ iv. 25) asserts Christ's 
equality with the Father, and his unity 
with Him in substance (“ Adv. Prax.“ 2). 
1 This is the correct reading, as has been 


shown by Bishop Lightfoot, Contemporary 
Review, Feb. 1875, p. 857 seq. 
G 
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Athenagoras confesses the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, to be each God (Leg. 
10, p. 44 seg.), their distinct personal 
existence and their union in power ( Leg.” 
24, p. 124). These early Fathers reconcile 
the unity of God with the Trinity of 
persons by their doctrine of the monarch ia 
or priority in nature of God the Father. 
Just as in later theology the Father is 
acknowledged to be the “ fountain of God- 
head” (myn OGedryros), because the one 
divine essence is communicated from Him 
to the Son and the Spirit, so the Ante- 
Nicene Fathers call the Father“ the God ” 
(ó Geds) or God absolutely (dvrws Oeds), 
the Son only “God” (Oeòs without the 
article.) This distinction is made expli- 
citly by Clement of Alexandria (“ Strom.” 
ii. 12, p. 548; “Quis Dives,” 6, p. 939), 
and usually observed by Justin, though in 

three places (“ Trypho.“ 66, p. 184; 86, 
p. 800; 113, p. 180), as the text now 
stands, he calls Christ ó Geds. Tertullian, 
writing in a language which has no 
article, makes an equivalent distinction. 
To him the Father is“ ipse Deus,” the 
Son “hactenus Deus, quatenus ex ipsius 
Dei substantia” (“ Adv. Prax.” 26). 

2. But in two ways the teaching of 
many Ante-Nicene Fathers was imperfect 
and inconsistent with itself, First, their 
belief on the principatus and on the 
Theophanies, tle mediatorial work of 
Christ, &c., led them to speak as if the 
nature of the Son were inferior to that of 
the Father. Justin, e.g., describes the 
Word as a “God under the maker of the 
universe,” as “a God different in number 
from the God who made all” (“ Trypho.“ 
56, p. 180, p. 184). Clement of Alexan- 
dria attributes to the Son a “nature most 
near to the sole Almighty” Father 
(“ Strom.” vii. 2, p. 831). The word 
gvors cannot be pressed, still it is note- 
worthy that in the passage quoted he is 
exalting the Son's sanctity, which, of 
course, belongs to his naturein the proper 
sense. Tertullian (“Adv. Prax.” O) de- 
clares that the whole substance of the 
divinity is in the Father, a “ portion” of 
it only in the Son; Origen, that the Son 
is worthy of a “secondary honour” 

riuñs Sevrepevovons) after the God of all 
8 Cels. vii. 57), that He is “ different in 
essence from the Father (érepos rar 
obo, De Orat.” 15), and in a passage, 
which can scarcely refer to Christ as man, 


that the Son perhaps foreknows the actions 


of all creatures. 
Next, though in a sense the Ante- 


Nicene Fathers generally hold the eternity | form ends with the words, “and 
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of the Logos, many of them affirm that 
his generation as Son happened in time. 
Logos may mean either reason or the 
Word. Now God, of course, was never 
without Logos or intellect, and Theophilus 
11 Ad Autol.” ii. 10, p. 80 seg., ii. 22, p. 

18) distinguishes between the Aoyos 
évdiaderos, 3 reason of God, 
and the Adyos mpogopixds, which came 
forth from God, as a spoken word at the 
creation. This temporal generation of tne 
Son is also held by Justin (“ 2 Apol.’6), 
Tatian (“ Orat. ad Greec.” 5, p. 20 seq.), 
Hippolyt. (“ Contr. Noct.” 10), the author 
of the “Philosophumena,” (x. 32-38), 
Tertullian (“ Adv. Prax.” 5, “Adv. 
Hermog.” 3), Novatian (“ De Trin.” 30), 
Lactant. (“ Instit.” ii. 9, iv. 6). On the 
otber hand, the eternal generation of the 
Son was maintained by Irenæus (Adr. 
Heer.” iv. 20, 3), and, as Cardinal Newman 
thinks, by the Alexandrian school. Cer- 
tainly, this is true of Clem. Al. (“ Strom.” 
vii. I, p. 829), of Origen (“ De Princip.’ 
iv. 28,1. 2, p. 2; cf. Athanas. “ De Decret. 
Syn. Nicæn.” 25), if the Latin translation 
of Rufinus and the quotation of Athanasius 
are to be trusted. Moreover, we have a 
clear statement of the eternity of the Son 
by Dionysius, bishop of Rome, in the 
middleof the third century (Routh, “ Rell. 
Sacr.” tom. iii. p. 375). Enough has been 
said in previous articles on the Arian and 
Sabellian heresies. Here, however, we 
may remark that the Catholic doctrine 
unites the positive elements in two Oppo 
site systems, each of which errs, not by 
assertion, but by denial. Oatholics agree 
with Sabellians in holding that the Son 15 
consubstantial with the Father, and with 
Arians in maintaining that He is a dis- 
tinct person. 

8. The full and perfect divinity of the 
Son and his eternal existence were define. 
once and for all'in the Nicene Creed. True, 
the eternity of his Sonship was not de- 
fined, and for many years after the 
Council a few even of the orthodox con- 
tinued to deny it. Cardinal Newman 
(“Tracts Theological and Historical, P- 
242 seq.) shows that this was the © 
with St. Zeno of Verona (consecrat 
362), with his contemporar Victora 
and, for a time, with St. Hilary. Bu 
shortly after the Arian Councils of Seleuci 
and Ariminum this inconsistent age 
died out, and it is mentioned 1 ed ' 
St. Augustine, but only mentioned 38 
heresy. (See Newman, loc. cit.) 


4. The Nicene Creed in its or 
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lieve] in the Holy Spirit,” and the very 
fact that belief in the Holy Ghost is 
placed on the same level with belief in 
the Father and the Son implies the 
divinity of all three. Indeed, so much 
is involved in the very confession of a 
Trinity, as St. Athanasius points out 


(“ Ep. ad Serap.” n. 21). This inference, | G 
human beings are each man. 


however, was not pressed home by the 
Council. Some even of those who were 
orthodox on the divinity of the Son 
feared to call the Holy Ghost God, 
partly because they doubted whether 

ripture justified such use of language, 
partly because they feared seeming to 
confess three Gods (Greg. Nazianz. 
Orat. xxxi. n. 1, n. 13.) St. Gregory 
Nazianzen believed that the divinity of 
the Holy Ghost was to be taught gradu- 
ally, with great caution, and not to all 
Orat. xli. n. 6), and he defended 
t. Basil the Great for his prudent reserve 
on this point. Basil believed that tlie 
Holy Ghost was God, but did not at the 
time say so openly in set terms (Greg. 
Naz. Ep. lviii.). But it became plain 
that tlie matter could not rest here. The 
Semi-Arians, who thought it enough to 
admit the Son’s likeness to the Father, 
but would not allow the second Person 
to be equal to or consubstantial with the 
first, were driven by the force of logic to 
make the Holy Ghost a creature. To 
them, difference in order implied differ- 
ence in nature, and hence, if the second 
Person, because second, was only like the 
Father, the third, because third, could 
not be even like, with the same exclusive 
likeness which belonged to the Son. And 
so Macedonius admitted that “the Son 
was God, both in all things and in 
essence like the Father, but he declared 
that the Holy Ghost had no part in the 
same prerogatives, calling Him servant 
and minister ” (Sozomen, H. E.” iv. 27). 
The true divinity of the third Person was 
asserted at a Council of Alexandria in 
362, by two synods at Rome under Pope 
Damasus, and finally by the Council of 
Constantinople of 381, in a decree accepted 
by the whole Church. 

5. One great question still remained— 
viz. the nature of the unity in essence 
between the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. The heresy of Tritheism was 
formally maintained by John Philoponus, 
& commentator on Aristotle and a Euty- 
chian, about the year 860. As he identi- 
fied hypostasis or person with individual 

1 Hola oby atry Oeodoyla éx Sxprovpyod rai rtig. 
karot Cvyxepdvy ; 


numerical, an 
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nature, he argued that, as in Christ 
there is but one Person, therefore also 
one nature only, and that as in the 
Trinity there are three Persons, therefore 
also three individual natures. 


On this 
view the unity of essence is specific, not 
the three Persons are 
od, only so far as three individual 
Such a 
theory overthrows the unity of God, 
which is a primary truth of religion, 
and it contradicts the meptydpnors 
or inhesion of one Divine Person in 
another, which our Lord teaches when 
He says that the Father is in Him, and 
He in the Father. Petavius discusses 
the history of opinion on the point with 
that fulness of learning, acuteness, and 
impartiality which are his characteristic 
gifts, and we can only give his conclu- 
sions here. Many Fathers in their contest 
with Arians, who held a specific differ- 
ence, wrote as if they believed merely in 
a specific unity of the Divine Persons. 
Of this Tritheistic theory, “certain 
seeds,” says Petavius, “may seem to 
have been cast in the old Fathers, not 
only in such as lived before Arius, but 
also in those who lived in the very midst 
of the Arian controversy” (Petav. “Do 
Trin.” lib. iv. cap. 18; see also cap. O, and 
14-16). The same Tritheistic error 
was revived in the West by the Abbot 
Joachim and condemned by the Fourth 
Lateran Council (cap. 2, Def. contr. Abb. 
Joachim) in 1215. The Council defines 
the distinction of the Persons from each 
otherand theabsolute identity of each with 
the one “individual essence” of God. 
Another theological principle is involved 
in the Lateran definition. The Council 
speaks of the Incarnation as effected “ by 
the whole Trinity in common.” Of course, 
the second Person only was incarnate, 
but all works exterior to the Trinity it- 
self aro effected by the three Persons. 
They are distinct only in virtue of their 
relations to each other. The Father 
alone generates, the Father and Son 
alone breathe the Holy Ghost. But all 
three have one single nature, and there- 
fore one indivisible operation with re- 
spect to the outer world. We do indeed 
appropriate certain external actions to one 
of the Persous. We speak, e.g., of the 
Holy Ghost as the sanctifier because that 
work of love is attributed with special 
fitness to him who proceeds from the 
mutual love of the Father and Son. In 
reality the renewal of man’s heart is he 
work of all three Persons equally, It 
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cannot, however, be said that all three 
Persons are sent, because mission consists 
in the procession of one Person from 
another with the production of a temporal 
effect, visible or invisible (“ processio cum 
habitudine seu connatione temporalis effec- 
tus,” Suarez, “ De Trin.” lib. xii. De Mis- 
sione). All three Persons enter a soul 
which loves God, but the second and third 
Persons alone are sent, because they come 
by an impulse which is one with the 
nature which they receive, the Son from 
the Father, the Holy Ghost from the 
Father and Son. Suarez (loc. cit.) limits 
mission to cases where a supernatural 
effect is produced, because in these only 
God is present in a new way, so present 
that Fle would be there even if not already 
there by his omnipresence. 

E) The Trintty and Natural Reason. 
—All Catholic theologians are agreed that 
the existence of the Trinity cannot be 
proved by reason, and although they add 
that the doctrine is above, but not con- 
trary to reason, still Billuart at least 
(“ De Trin.“ Procem. a. 4) admits that 
we cannot prove “ positively and evi- 
dently” that the doctrine does not in- 
volve a contradiction. The obvious 
objection presents itself that we cannot 
believe what is absolutely unintelligible, 
and again it may be said that a revelation 
which tells us nothing of God’s character 
brings us no closer to Him, in no way 
affects our. own life, is not a revelation at 


We reply, that each single proposition 
held by Catholics concerning the Trinity 
is quite intelligible, and may, therefore, be 
the object of real assent, little as we can 
understand the consistency of these propo- 
sitions with each other. Further, it is 
easy to see that the long contest on the 
Godhead of the Son and the Spirit had 
a most important meaning. Given, that 
the Son was the object of worship, then 
unless his unity of essence with the 
Father had been established, Christianity, 
instead of perfecting the Jewish revela- 
tion, would have been a relapse into 
polytheism. As it was, the Trinitarian 
doctrine was a safeguard to the belief in 
the one God; it revealed an inner and 
eternal life of God which made all Pan- 
theistic confusion between the life of 
God and the life of the world, all repre- 
sentations of God, as the soul of the 
world, a sheer impossibility. Moreover, 
every other article of the Christian belief 
is affected by the faith in the Trinity. 
It is one thing to regard our Lord as the 
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most perfect of human teachers or even 
of creatures, quite another to adore Him 
asthe God-man. The daily life of Chris- 
tians assumed a new sanctity when they 
came to believe that every good impulse 
within them came from God the Holy 
Ghost, that their very bodies are his 
temple. Nor is it without a special sig- 
nificance that God proclaims Himself as 
the Father of individual souls, that He 
teaches us to address Him as our Father 
in heaven, just when He reveals Him- 
self as the Father from all eternity of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

TRIsAGIOoN. (“ O holy God, holy 
and strong, holy and immortal, have 
mercy on us; dytos 6 Âeòs, dyios lo xvpòs, 
dytos dddvaros, €Aénooy ijuãs), a brief hymn 
80 named from the triple ascription of 
holiness to God. It is sung in the liturgy 
of Constantinople in the Mass at the 
little entrance i. e. when the book of the 
Gospels is solemnly carried from the pro- 
thesis to the altar. It occurs more than 
once in the Syriac liturgy, and probably 1s 
identical with the “ajus” mentioned in 
the “ Expositio Brevis ” attributed to St. 
Germanus. This “ajus” was sung in the 
Gallican rite before the Old Testament 
lesson and before and after the Gospel. 
In our liturgy the Trisagion is said by the 
celebrant at the “ adoration ” of the Cross 
by the peopleonGood Friday. (Hammond, 
„Ancient Lit.“ p. 381.) It is also said in 
a ferial prayers at Prime for penitential 

ays. 

The legendary account of its origin 13 
given by St. John of Damascus (“ De Fid. 
Orthodox,” iii. 10). Ile says Proclus, 
oe of Constantinople in the middle of 
the fifth century, was leading the prayers 
during a tempest, when a boy was caught up 
into the air (ovvéßn dpmayqva:) and taught 
the Trisagion by the angels. Towards 
the end of the fifth century Peter the 
Fuller inserted the clause, who wast 
crucified for us” (Hefele, “ Concil.” ii. p. 
568), in the interest of the Monophysite 
heresy, though the addition was capable 
of a good sense and was defended by 
some Catholics (Petav. De Incarnat. 
v. 4). Calendius, who replaced Peter 
the Fuller at Antioch, added the other 
words “ O King Christ,” so as to remove 
the heretical taint. But the addition was 
generally rejected in the West, and in the 
East except among the Monophysites, who 
made it a watchword and were thence 
called Theopaschites. It was bitterly op- 
posed by the monks called Accamets [se 
the article], who, however, fell into the 
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heresy at the opposite pole —i. e. Nesto- 
1 The addition oa also rejected 
by Acacius in a cuvodos évinpovca at 
Constantinople, A.D. 478 (Hefele, ii. p. 
G03), and by the Synod in Trullo (c. 81). 
Gregory VII. ordered the Armenians 
who were reunited to the Church to 
abandon it as an occasion of scandal, and 
the prohibition was repeated by Propa- 
ganda in 1635 (Benedict XIV. “ De 
Fest.” cccxxx). 

TROPE, TROPASION, 40. In 
the Latin Church tropes were verses sung 
at High Mass, before or after and some- 
times in the middle of the Introit. They 
were introduced as early at least as 1000 
by the monks, but entirely removed at 
the revision of the Missal under Pius V. 
The Troperion, Troparion, Troper, &c., t.e. 
the book containing the tropes, is often 
mentioned in Church inventories, though 
the word seems to have been also used 
for Sequentialis or Book of Sequences. 
The Bodleian contains a fine MS. Trope- 
rium. After Kyries and hymns written 
on the first few pages comes the title 
“ Incipiunt Tropi de adventu Domini 
Nostri Jesu Christi.” Then follow the 
other parts of the liturgy which were 
sung. (Maskell, “Mon. Rit.” I. p. xlii. 


sey. 

: In the Greek Church rpomdpioy is 
the generic name for the short hymns 
with which the Offices of that Church 
abound. (Neale, “Introduction to History 
of Holy Eastern Church,” p. 882, note 
b.) 


TRULLO, COUNCIL IN. The 
word “ trullus ”(rpovAdos, rpovAAa) is base 
Greek for GGR, or dome, and the Council 
in Trullo takes its name from the domical 
hal] in the imperial palace at Constanti- 
nople which was the place of meeting. It 
is also known as mevOexrn, or quinisexta, 
because it was regarded as a 5 
to the fifth and sixth councils, which passed 
no disciplinary decrees. It was convoked 
by Justinian II. in 692, and its decrees 
were subscribed by the Eastern Patriarchs, 
and by other bishops and episcopal 
proxies (211 in all, but all Easterns). In 
some of the 102 canons on discipline 
which the Council passed, the enmity 
against Rome and the West which at last 
led to the schism clearly betrays itself. 
Thus (c. 2), 85 apostolic canons are ad- 
mitted as authentic, though corrupted by 
heretics, whereas Rome only accepted 50 ; 
and in a long list of canonical authorities 
there is no reference to Papal decrees or 
to any Western council except Sardica, 
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and a synod of Cyprian, the latter being 
evidently mentioned only out ot opposi- 
tion to Rome. In canon 13, priests and 
deacons are allowed to continue in the 
married state, and the rule of Rome is 
contrasted with that of the Apostolic 
canons. Canon 56 strictly forbids the 
Roman custom of fasting on the Satur- 
days of Lent ; can. 36 renews in defiance of 
Rome the 28th canon of Chalcedon on the 
patriarchal rank of Constantinople; 
canon 67 condemns the eating of blood, 
permitted long before in the West, as un- 
scriptural. Pope Sergius I. naturally re- 
fused to accept these decrees, and an in- 
surrection prevented Justinian from forc- 
ing him to subscribe them. John VIII. 
accepted the Trullan canons, so far as 
they are consistent with sound morals 
and “earlier canons and decrees” of the 
Popes. Hadrian I. looked on the Coun- 
cil in Trullo as a continuation of the 
Sixth General Oouncil, and accepted the 
canons “‘ which were promulgated law- 
fully and by Divine help” in the first 
six councils, including that in Trullo 
(Mansi, xii, 982). efele (“ Concil.” 
iii. p. 348) takes the clause as qualify- 
ing the Papal acceptance. To the schis- 
matic Greeks the Council in Trullo is. a 
continuation of the sixth and therefore 
cecumenical, 

TUNIC (duntca or tuntcella). A 
vestment proper to sub-deacons. who are 
clothed in it by the bishop at ordination, 
and exactly like the dalmatic, except that, 
according to Gavantus (“ Thesaur.” P. 1, 
tit. xix.), it is rather smaller. Even this 
distinction is not, 80 as we know, 
pona y observed. It is also worn by 

ishops under the dalmatic when they 
P Gregory the Great (Ep. ix. 
2) says one of his predecessors had 
given the sub-deacons linen tunics, and 
that some other churches had adopted this 
usage, but he himself had restored the 
old fashion, and left his sub-deacons with- 
out any special vestment. There is no 
notice of the tunicella in the Gregorian 
Sacramentary. But the first (§ 6) and 
the fifth (§ 1) of the Roman Ordines dis- 
tinguish between a greater and less dal- 
matic, and the latter probably is our 
tunicle. Amalarius expressly marks 
(“ Eccles, Offic.” ii. 21, 22) the ‘difference 
between dalmatic and tunicle, and tells 
us that some bishops wore one, some 
the other, some, as now, both. He says 
the tunic was also called “ subucula,” 

1 It is to “enjoy the same privileges as 
old Rome. 
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and was, when worn as an episcopal 
vestment, purple (Ayacinthina). Hon- 
orius of Autun calls the tunicle (“ Gem- 
ma,” i. 229) “subtile,” and “ tunica 
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stricta” (#.e. narrow); Innocent III. (“ De 
Altar, Myster.” i. 89 and 55), “ tunica 


poderes.” 


TYPE. [See MonoTHELITES]. 


U 


UBIQUITARIANS, Ubiquity, or 
omnipresence, is a natural property of 
God, and the Apollinarists and Euty- 
chians, who confused the two natures in 
Christ, taught that Christ, as man, was 
omnipresent. Some taught that this con- 
fusion, by which divine attributes be- 
came proper to Christ as man, took place 
at the incarnation, others only after his 
death and resurrection. This theory is, of 
course, directly contrary to the definition 
of Chalcedon (Petav. “ De Incarn.“ x. 7). 

The Eutychian doctrine on the omni- 

resence of Christ’s body was revived by 

uther in his controversy with the 
Zwinglians. The latter denied that God 
Ilimself could cause a body to exist in 
more than ono place at the same time; 
Luther, in a sermon of 1527 (“Quod 
Verba Stent“), and in the“ Confessio 
Major” of 1528, replied that Christ's 
body was not only in heaven and in the 
Eucharist, but everywhere, and this of 
necessity. The humanity, he argued, is 
united to the divinity ; the latter is omni- 
present, therefore the former also. Again, 
Christ as man is at the right hand of God; 
God's right hand is everywhere, therefore 
also Christ as man (Bossuet, “ Hist. des 
Variations, liv, ii. n. xliii.). Not only 
Calvinists and Zwinglians, but Melanch- 
thon opposed this doctrine. He pointed 
out that it led to a confusion of the 
two natures, and also to a denial of that 
very mystery of the Real Presence which 
it was intended tosupport. Christ would 
not be more truly present in the Eucharist 
than in any piece of wood or stone (Bos- 
suet, loc. cit. viii. n. xxxvii.). The belief 
in the ubiquity, however, became a mark 
of the Lutheran orthodoxy, and was in- 
serted in the famous “ Formula of Oon- 
cord,” A.D. 1577, although the doctrine 


1 Bat this concordienformel was not received 
among all the Lutherans. It was drawn up by 
Andre, chancellor of Tübingen, aseisted by 
Chemnitz. Strange to say, the second part of 
this Concordia, known as solida declaratio, pro- 
ſesses to be a mere repetition and explanation 
of the Confession of Augsburg. 


had been silently omitted in the Augsburg 
Confession, a.D. 1580 (Bossuet, 15. n. 
xlvi.). 

UNANIMOUS CONSENT OF 
FATHERS, [See BIBLE and TRADI- 
TION. | 

UNIGENITUS. [See JAaxsRNIS M.] 

UNITED GREEKS. The name 
includes all who follow the Greek rite 
and, at the same time, acknowledge the 
authority of the Pope—te. the United 
Melchites in the East; the Ruthenian 
Catholics, who use the Greek liturgy in a 
Slavonic version; the Greek Catholics of 
Italy; and the Catholics of the Greco- 
Roumaic rite in Hungary and Siben- 
biirgen. Of the Melchites and Ruthenians 
an account has been given already. 

(1) The Greeks tn Italy. — Many 
Greeks came thither from Albania about 
1468, and the Greek settlements became 
more and more numerous after Soliman 
(1538-40) drove the Venetians from the 
Archipelago; after the conquest of Cyprus 
by Selim II. in 1671; and after 1718, 
when Venice lost the last remnant of her 
possessions inthe Morea. Intheeighteenth 
century there were about 100,000 Greeks 
in Italy, especially in Calabria and Sicily, 
and they obtained various privileges from 
Leo X., Paul III., and Julius HI. Pius 
IV. withdrew these concessions in 1564, 
and placed them under Latin bishops, 
allowing them, however, to retain their 
rites. Their position was finally deter- 
mined by the bull of Benedict XIV., 
“ Etsi Pastoralis” (May 26, 1742). Ac- 
cording to the rules there laid down, 
they have their own clergy, who may 
marry when in minor orders and continue 
in the married state after they are priests. 
They are forbidden, however, under pain 
of deposition, to contract a second mar- 
riage. They have three seminaries—viz. 
the Greek Oollege of St. Athanasius at 
Rome, erected in 1577 by Gregory XIII.; 
the College at Palermo, erected in 1715; 
the College of S. Benedetto di Ullano, 
in the Calabrian diocese of Bisignano, 
erected by Clement XII. in 1782, and 
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transferred to the Basilian monastery of 
St. Adrian in 1820. Each college has a 
bishop of the Greek rite residing in it, 
for the ordination of candidates; and 
those at Palermo and in the seminary of 
S. Benedetto have to visit the Greek 
churches and see that the rite is duly 
observed. Otherwise, the Greeks in 
Italy are entirely subject to the bishop of 
the diocese in which they live. ‘This 
bishop, however, must appoint a Greek 
as well as a Latin vicar-general ; and the 
Metropolitan must appoint a Greek judge, 
if Greek cases come to the Metropolitan 
court of appeal. Silbernagl estimates 
the number of Greeks in Italy at 30,000, 
of whom 25,000 are in Calabria. They 
have 66 churches, 144 priests. ‘There are 
colonies at Ancona, Leghorn, Pianino in 
the diocese of Aquapendente, Naples, 
Villabadessa in the diocese of Atrie 
Penne, Barletta in the diocese of Trani, 
Lecce, Cargese in the Corsican diocese of 
Ajaccio. Further, in Calabria the diocese 
of Cassano has eight colonies, Rossano 
five, Bisignona two, Anglona four. 
Sicily has Greek colonies at Palermo, 
where there is also a Basilian monaste 
founded in 1609, at Monreale, Girgenti, 
Contessa, and Messina. 

(2) Greco-Roumaic Church.—In the 
thirteenth cent many Roumanians 
belonging to the Greek schismatic church 
found a refuge in Siebenbiirgen and 
Ilungary. In 1690 a few conversions 
were made, with the help of the Jesuits, 
by the imperial commissary Tullus Miglio, 
when two priors of Greek monasteries 
and six parish priests abjured the schism 
in the Jesuit church at Fiinfkirchen. 
Nine years later, the efforts of Cardinal 
Kolonitsch and of the Jesuits Hevenes 
and Bárány were rewarded with much 
greater success, The Greek bishop of 
Siebenbiirgen, Theophilus II., became 
Catholic; and on February 16, 1699, the 
diploma of union from the Emperor 
Leopold I. was solemnly read at the 
Landtag. The united Greeks of Hungary 
and Siebenbiirgen number about 900,000, 
and form an ecclesiastical province. The 
Archbishop of Fogaras (see erected, 
1721; made head of a province, 1850) is 
Metropolitan; his suffragans are the 
Bishops of Groszwardein (erected, 1776), 
Lugos (erected in 1850), and Szamos- 
Ujvar (erected about 1865). The secular 
priests are married. There is a clerical 
seminary and a small Basilian monastery 
at Balasfalva. (Silbernagl, “ Kirchen 
des Orients.” ] 
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UNIVERSITY. The Museum of 


the Ptolemies (on which see Cardinal 


Newman’s sketch in the “Office and 
Work of Universities“), the philosophic 
schools of Athens, the institute of Gon- 
disapor under the Abasside Caliphs, and 
perhaps Cordova under the Moors, were 
all eminent examples of schools for the 
higher education, existing apart from 
Christianity. With re to the matter 
of instruction, the universities of modern 
times, in which “arts” hold the chief 
paces stand in a direct line with the 
man imperial schools. On the other 
hand, their historical institution, ma- 
chinery, and terminology are Christian, 
and are traceable to the activity of the 
Catholic clergy in the middle ages. 

A great medical school arose at 
Salerno in the eleventh century, but 
Döllinger seems to be hardly justified in 
describing it as a university.“ The first 
institution in Europe to deserve that name 
was undoubtedly the School of Paris, 
which passed through the stages of 
“High School ” and “Studium Generale,” 
and, favoured by its situation at the 
capital and the patronage of the bishops 
of the see, became, towards the end of 
the eleventh century, the University of 
Paris, That it was ecclesiastical in its 
origin is manifest. It grew up out of a 
concourse of able men, attracted to Paris 
partly by the encouragement and protec- 
tion which they received from the au- 
thorities, partly by the intellectual sym- 
pathy which they were sure to find 
among an increasing body of students of 
mixed nationalities.2 These men could 
not lecture until licensed by the Chan- 
cellor of the diocese, who thus gradually 
came to be considered the Chancellor 
of the university also. By the end of the 
twelfth century, instead of the Chancellor 
licensing any one whom he chose at his 
own discretion, we find the teachers in 
the schools recommending to him those of 
their pupils whom they judge fit to receive 
the license. By the end of the thirteenth 
century, the prestige and privileges of the 
university continually increasing, the 
Chancellor’s right to license has disap- 
peared ; that right is now in the hands of 
the Faculties, and is given upon examina- 
tion. 


1 P. 1; see end of art. 
? Ordericus Vitalis A ope of Normans being 
sent for instruction to the schools of France 
Paris is probably meant), though he does not 
istinctly name the University —Zccl. Hist. 
viii. 17. 
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Regarded from tho intellectual side, 
the university, when its organisation was 
complete, consisted of four groups of 
teachers and students—viz. the Faculties! 
of Arts, Theology, Jurisprudence, and 
Medicine. Arts had the pre-eminence ; 
the university was always said to “have 
its foundation in arts; for these were 
the branches of learning and science 
which were the development and con- 
tinuation of the old Trivium and Quad- 
rivium. The Masters of Arts, strictly 
speaking, were the Universitas; the 
teachers in the other faculties were long 
regarded as more or less outsiders. At 
the same time, the theological school, 
especially after it took into itself the 
study of canon law, rapidly attained to a 
world-wide celebrity. The professorial 
campaigns of the great lecturers of the 
twelfth century—Abelard, St. Bernard, 
William of Champeaux, Saint Amour, 
Roscelin, &c.—are the very romance of 
education. The Church encouraged the 
free play of mind, which, as such, can 
never be otherwise than favourable tu 
her; at the same time, she watched care- 
fully that no heretical teaching should 
mar the soundness of that foundation of 
Catholic faith without which neither 
university nor any other teaching is of 
much value. The Popes were lavish of 
pee to the rising institute; Gregory 

X. gave to the teachers (magistri, 
doctores) the right of scholastic legisla- 
tion—i. e. of settling all that concerned 
the manner and time of lecturing; 
another Pope authorised Paris masters to 
open a school anywhere. So t was 
the fame of the theological school that, 
according to Thomaasin,? several universi- 
ties were erected under Papal sanction 
without a theological faculty, on the 
understanding that students who wished 
to proceed in that branch should go to 
Paris. As the Church of Rheims was 
esteemed a model of discipline for other 
Churches, so the University of Paris was 
regarded as the model and rule for other 
universities in learning. For two cen- 
turies, says Döllinger, Germany sought 
learning at Paris or Bologna. The efforts 
of a rival school set up in the abbey of 
Ste. Geneviève, which was outside of the 
jurisdiction of the see of Paris and 
appointed its own chancellor to license 
teachers, served eventually to enhance 
the glory of the one great university, in 


! “Faculty” probably meant ability to 
teach. 
7 II. i. 101. 
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which the singular phenomenon of two 
chancellors, preserved to the end of its 
existence, survived as the only monument 
of a once formidable opposition. The 
degree of Bachelor (the origin of the 
word is doubtful) grew out of the 
scholastic disputations. That of Master 
originally depended on the license to 


teach given the Chancellor. When 
this came to be given by the teachers 
themselves, it became an honour—a 


dignity—a degree; and many competed 
for it who had no intention of opening a 
school. A pileus or hat was conferred, as 
the symbol of admission inter magistros. 
From the circumstance that a body of 
masters was thus gradually formed who 
did not teach arose the distinction 
between Regentés and non-Regentes. 

Thus far we have considered the 
University of Paris from the intellectual 
side. But the aggregation of large num- 
bers of students presented an important 
disciplinary problem also, and to this we 
must devote a few words. Outside the 
lecture-room the scholars fell into clans, 
based on community of language and 
manners, and technically called ‘na- 
tions.“ ! These assumed spontaneously 
an independent organisation. Each of 
the four nations at Paris—the French, 
the Picards, the Normans, and the English 
—elected a Proctor as its ruler and repre- 
sentative ; collectively they chose a 
tor, who was head of the whole “Corpus 
Scholarium,” and in time appears as the 
ruler of the teaching body as well as of 
the “nations.” The student’s life outside 
the lecture-room was the affair partly of 
the Rector and Proctors, partly of the 
authorities of the various colleges—if he 
happened to belong to one of them—of 
the Sorbonne Car naa of Navarre, 
Des Dix-IIuit, of St. Thomas of the 
Louvre, Des Bernardins, of Cluny, of 
Prémontré, of Bayeux, &c., &c.—which, 
in course of time, were founded within 
the university. But the Popes, “ even in 
the fullest power of the universities,” ? 
claimed toand did interfere if the interests 
of morality and order demanded it. 

The Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge were founded in imitation of that 
of Paris, and arose not long aſter warde. 
The schools of Oxford began to be largely 
frequented in the reign of Stephen. 
About 1134, Robert Pullus or Pulleyn, 
educated at Paris, is said to have lectured 
on Scripture. In the conflict of jurisdic- 
tion between Henry of Blois, bishop of 


1 Huber, i, 24. 2 Ibid. I. 87. 
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Winchester, the Papal Legate, and Arch- 
bishop Theodore, difficult questions of 
law were involved, and a general wish 
arose that the learning of the great 
Italian jurists should be made available 
in England. Tho Lombard Vacarius was 
summoned over, and “taught law at 
Oxford,” about 1149. The place was den- 
tral, relatively to the then distribution of 
the population; it was also neutral ground 
—a long way both from Canterbury and 
Winchester. The students were divided 
into two “nations,” the Northern and the 
Southern English, each with its proctor ; 
hence the discipline of Oxford is to this 
day in the hands of two proctors. The 
supreme authority in the university was 
the Chancellor, originally appointed by 
the Bishop of Lincoln, in whose diocese 
Oxford was situated; afterwards elected 
by the Masters and confirmed by the 
Bishop. In the thirteenth century both 
Oxford and Cambridge were in high 
repute; Paris and Bologna also were at 
the height of their prosperity. At 
Bologna, in 1262, there were 20,000 
students ;? at Oxford, in 1231, there are 


— -~~snid._(& Wood) to have been 30,000. 


Halls (hospitia, aula) presided. over by 
masters of arts, provided the necessary 
accommodation. The first collegiate 
foundation within Oxford (‘ University ”) 
dates from 1249; the oldest collegiate 
buildings (“ Merton“) from about 1270 
Gradually the great majority of the 
students were drawn within the colleges, 
in which discipline was more easily 
maintained. 

Germany came into the field in the 
fuurteenth century. Charles IV., taking 
Paris for his model, founded the Uni- 
versity of Prague in 1348; that of 
Vienna dates from 1865. Salamanca in 
Spain and Ooimbra in Portugal were 
founded in the thirteenth century. Nine 
universities were founded in Germany in 
the course of the fifteenth century, besides 
five already existing. In this central 
land, owing to the plurality of independent 
states, the solicitudes which beset a 
unified ambitious nationality, such as 
France or England, were absent; and it 
fell to Teutonic thinkers, pondering 
deeply on the philosophy of the matter, 
to develop the modern notion of a uni- 
versity, as a place where all sciences and 
all liberal arts are prosecuted and taught, 


1 Gervase of Cant. (Rolls ed.), ii. 887; 
Robert de Monte, a. 1149 (Migne, Patr. vol. 


160). 
; Döllinger, p. 2. 
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with the aid of the best appliances, by 
the most competent persons anywhere to 
be found; 1 the learners being all those 
students, and no others, who willingly 
come to the professors to be taught. If 
to this notion the conception of the pas- 
toral oversight of the Catholic Church be 
added as a postulate, nothing will bo 
wanting to our idealof a perfect Academe. 

The Revolution destroyed the University 
of Paris; in its place, the first Napoleon 
erected the huge examining machine 
which he called the! University of 
France.” 

(Thomassin; Huber, the English 
Universities,” ed. by F. Newman, 1843; 
à Wood, Hist. and Antia. of the Univ. 
of Oxford,” ed. by Gutch, 1792; Buleus, 
„Hist. Univ. Parisiensis,” 1665; Döl- 
linger, Die Universitäten sonst und 
jetzt,“ E. T. 1867.) 

UNLEAVENED BREAD. [See 
ALTAR BREADS and EUCHARIST.] 

URBANISTS. [See Poor CLARFS.] 

URBI ET ORBI. [See PRONULGA- 
TION. | 

URSULINES,. This teaching order 
was founded by St. Angela Merici, of 
Brescia, in 1537. Angela was born at 
Desenzano, on the lake of Garda, in 1470. 
Her life was one long endeavour after 

rfection: she joined the third order of 

t. Francis, practised the greatest aus- 
terities, made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem 
and Rome, and on her return settled at 
Brescia, where she obtained a great in- 
fluence among the piously disposed of her 
own sex, and gradually matured the plan 
of a new institute. She seems to have 
desired a freedom of action and of move- 
ment for herself and her associates, which 
would not have been compatible with 
enclosure and solemn vows. A fervent 
company of seventy-three women met 
together in the kitchen of Angela’s house, 
at Brescia, in 1537; the objects of their 
institution—nursing the sick, teaching 
young girls, and sanctifying their own 
lives—were known to them nll; the rules 
by which Angela endeavoured to conciliate 
a certain community of work and wor- 
ship with the routine of domestic lifo 
in the world were considered and ap- 
proved; and she was elected superior— 
foundress she would not be called—of the 
“Company of St. Ursula.” A young girl 


1 The professoriate of the University of 
Berlin, founded in 1810, would have consisted 
of foreigners in the proportion of two to one if 
all the invitations sent out had been accepte? 
(Döllinger, p. 16). 
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might join the company from twelve 
years and upwards; at entrance each 
was to express the firm resolution of 
living chastely in the society, without 
taking the vow of chastity; they were to 
hear Mass daily; on the first Friday in 
each month they were to meet in some 
church in the city previously fixed upon, 
and all receive communion; on the last 
Sunday of the month they were to 
assemble in the oratory belonging to the 
company to hear the rule read; their 
dress was to be always plain in texture, 
and sober in hue and make, but a costume 
was not at first adopted. St. Angela 
died in 1540. A bull of Paul LIT. (1544) 
confirmed her foundation under the title 
which she had given to it. The work of 
teaching was from the first the distinctive 
employment of the society; and as their 
success and popularity increased, the need 
of greater stability than was furnished by 
the original rule would naturally be felt. 
A uniform costume, with a leathern 
girdle, was introduced soon after the 
appearance of the Papal bull. St. Charles 
Borromeo brought the Ursulines to Milan 
in 1568, and favoured them in every way, 
advising all his suffragan bishops to intro- 
duce them in all the large towns in the 
North of Italy. In the Milanese alone 
there were eighteen Ursuline houses at 
the death of St. Charles. The excellent 
(‘ésar de Bus assisted a lady of Avignon, 
Frangoise de Bermont, to establish there 
a colony of Ursulines, on the original 
plan, in 1594. Françoise was a person 
of great energy; she travelled from city 
tocity in the South of France, and 
planted Ursulines at Aix, Marseilles, and 
Lyons. She adhered to the design of St. 
Angela, except that, in obedience to a 
suggestion of César de Bus, she substi- 
tuted the common life for dispersion in 
various homes. The conversion of the 
society into a religious order was chiefly 
the work of a French lady, Mme. de Ste.- 
Beuve, who built and endowed a monas- 
tery for Ursulines in the Rue St. Jacques 
at Paris in 1610, and obtained from Paul 
V., two years later, a bull, by which her 
foundation was subjected to the rule of 
St. Austin, under the invocation of St. 
Ursula; the nuns were to be strictly 
enclosed; they were to take solemn vows; 
and were to add a fourth, that of instruct- 
ing the young. This was the commence- 
ment of the Ursuline congregation of 
Paris, which soon numbered forty-five 
houses. The followers of St. Angela who 
preferred still to abide by her original 
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lan, were called congregated” Ursu- 
ines Ursulines congrégées; but the 
“religious” Ursulines, who observed 
enclosure and took solemn vows, appear 
to have better suited the prevalent mode 
of thought in the seventeenth century, 
and they were multiplied in every direc- 
tion. f 

Several distinct congregations, each 
numbering many convents, were formed. 
Of the congregation of Paris we have 
spoken; that of Bordeaux was founded 
in 1606 by the Cardinal-Archbishop de 
Sourdis, with the aid of Mother Madeleine 
de la Croix, and approved by the Holy 
See in 1618; before long it had eighty- 
nine affiliated houses. The congregation 
of Dijon (1619) owed its existence to the 
zeal of Francoise de Xaintonge; the vows 
in it were simple not solemn, and a 
fourth vow, of perseverance in the society, 
was taken. The congregation of Lyons, 
of which the commencement was the 
house founded by Francoise de Bermont 
in 1610 for Ursulines congrégées, adopted 
enclosure and solemn vows in 1620. 
Mention is also made of a congregation of 
Tulle, and another of Arles, founded 
about the same time. The order was in- 
troduced into Canada, through the zealous 
exertions of Mme. de la Peltrie, in 1639. 
The site at Quebec which they still 
occupy was soon obtained for them, and 
till 850 might be seen within the con- 
vent precinct a venerable ash tree, sole 
relic of the ancient forest, under which 
the first Ursulines used to teach the 
5 little 5 children. 
Havin onged to different con — 
tions 55 Europe, the Ursulines of Guebec 
had for some years no determinate consti- 
tution, but in 1682 they affiliated them- 
selves to the congregation of Paris. The 
services rendered by this community, 
during the two centuries and a half of its 
existence, in preserving a religious spirit 
among the nch population and hu- 
manizing and instructing the Indians and 
half castes, are beyond all estimation, In 
the chapel of their convent may be seen 
the tomb of the brave Marquis de Mont- 
calm, slain in the unequal combat on the 
heights of Abraham (1759), which de- 
cided the fate of Canada. 

The Irish Ursulines owe their estab- 
lishment at Cork in 1771 to Miss Nano 
Nagle, the foundress of the Presentation 
Order (see that article). They 
themselves as a filiation of the convent 
St. Jacques at Paris, because all but one 
of those who founded the house at Oork 
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were trained there; that one was Mrs. 
Kelly, a professed nun of the Urshline 
convent of Dieppe, who, accompanying 
her countrywomen to Cork, governed the 
new monastery for four years, establish- 
ing regular discipline with prudence and 
gentleness, and then returned to her own 
monastery. 

The Ursulines do not now increase so 
rapio y as in former times ; congregations 
taking simple vows, like the Faithful 
Companions and the Sisters of Provi- 
dence, or of Mercy, appear to be more 
answerable to modern wants. There are 
four houses in Ireland—at Cork (Black- 
rock), Thurles, Waterford, and Sligo; 
and -four in England—at Upton (in Es- 
sex), Greenwich, Blackheath, and Swan- 
sea. (Hélyot, and contin.) 

USURY. Usury, in its wider signifi- 
cation, means all gain made by lending. 
This is a sense which usury often has in 
the classics, and so understood usury 
occurs whenever a man Jends capital at 
interest. Now, however, usury signifies 
me ee on a loan, unjust because not 
1355 by the loss, risk, &c., of the 
ender or the advantage to the borrower,’ 
or because the amount of gain is exorbi- 
tant. In this latter case usury is for- 
bidden both by the natural law and by 
the Bible. It is always unjust, and its 
wickedness is aggravated when advantage 
is taken of the needs of the poor to secure 
usurious interest. But we shall see pre- 
aently that both in the Old Testament and 
for a long time in Christian legislation 
little distinction was made between the 
two kinds of interest. The laws of the 
Old Testament on the subject had a most 
important influence on Ohristian feeling, 
so that something must be said about the 
former here. 

(1) Usury in the Brble.-—Public loans 
and the humane spirit of the law in 
Christian nations have taught us to draw 
n clear line between lawful and usurious 
interest; but in the ancient world, as it is 
in the East at this day, interest was 
always usurious. The tian con- 
tented itself with prohibiting interest 
which was more than cent. per cent. 
(Diodor. Sic. i. 79); the laws of 
Menu permitted an interest of 18 or 
even 24 per cent. (see the reference in 
Smith's Bible Dictionary, article Usury), 
and 12 per cent. is, or was till quite 

1 I.e. the ordinary worth which money has 
to the borrower ; for it is, of course, unjust to 
take advantage of the borrower’s necessity in 
order to exact exceptional interest. 
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lately, a minimum rate in the East. 
Partly, no doubt, for this reason, partly 
because in an agricultural nation like 
Israel loans were only asked by those 
whose need put them at the creditor's 
mercy, purtly to encourage kindness 
towards the poor, the Mosaic law pro- 
hibits lending at interest. The most 
ancient code (Exod. xxi.-xxxiii.) pro- 
hibits lending at interest (gi) to poor 
Hebrews. Deut. xxiii. 20 forbids in- 
terest to be taken from Hebrews gene- 
rally; Levit. xxv. 85-87 repeats the pre- 
cept of Exodus, forbidding also interest 
in kind (in, also p. Lending 
at interest generally is reprobated in the 
strongest terms in Ps. xv. 5, Prov. 
xxvii. 8, Nehemias, after the exile, 
restored the observance of the law 
against taking interest from Hebrews, 


and made the usurers restore the“ hun- 


dredth part” of the money (te. “ cen- 
tesimæ usurœ, l per cent. a month=12 per 
cont. a year; 2 Esdr. v. 11). The New 
Testament gives no definite rule on the 
subject, though of course the spirit of 
Christ’s words, “ Give to him that asketh 
thee” (Matt. v. 42) excludes lending at 
interest. 

(2) Usury in the Church.—The money- 
lender's trade presented much the same 
aspect in the Roman State as in the old 
Eastern world. Loans were still usually 
made to the needy who could not protect 
themselves. The “usura centesima (12 
per cent.) was under the later Republic 
and the Empire the legal rate of interest, 
which was due every month (i. e. 1 per cent. 
a month), so that Ovid very naturally calls 
the Calends “ swift,” and Horace “ sad.” 
This accounts for the feeling of the Church 
on the matter down to modern times. 

(a) The Fathers are unanimous in re- 
garding all interest as usury, and, there- 
fore, as a species of robbery. Their 
general opinion was that the prohibitions 
in the Old Testament bound Christians, 
and that in a more stringent form, since 
the taking of interest from strangers had 
only been tolerated among the Jews for 
the hardness of their hearts. Tertullian 
(“ Adv. Marc.” iv. 24, 25), Oyprian 
(“ Testimon.” iii. 48), Ambrose (“ De 
Tobia ” throughout, see especially 14 and 
15), Basil (in Ps. xiv), Jerome (in cap. 
xviii. Ezech.), Chrysostom (in Matt. 
Hom. lvi. al. lvii), Augustine (“ De 
Bapt. contr. Donat.” iv. 9, in Ps. xxxvi), 
Theodoret (in Ps. xiv. 5), in their con- 
demnation of interest appeal, or at least 
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add a reference to the Old Testament.! 
Other Fathers, probably from mere 
accident and for the sake of brevity, omit 
any such appeal—e.g. Apollonius (apud 
Euseb. “H. E.“ v. 18), Commodian 
(„Adv. Gent. Deos, 65), Lactantius 
(“ Inst.” vi. 18), Epiphanius (in the 
“ Exposit. Fid.” at the end of the “ Hær.” 
n. 24), Augustine (Ep. 153). These 
passages are all explicit. Tertulian, e.g. 
(“ ſœneris sc. redundantiam quod est 
usura ”), Ambrose (“ quodcunque sorti 
accidit ”), Jerome (“ usuram appellari et 
superabundantiam quicquid illud est, si 
ab eo quod dederit, plus acceperint ”), 
define usury as taking interest; the word 
Epiphaniusemploys is roxoAnwia, taking 
interest; “it is unjust,” says Lactantius, 
“ to take more than one gave.” 

(8) Conciliar and Papal Laws.—From 
early times the clergy were forbidden, 
under penalty, to take interest. So Canon. 
Apost. 44, Council of Arles a.D. 314 (e. 
12), of Nicæa (c. 17), Laodicea (c. 4), 
Leo I. (Ep. 5, Ad Episc. Campan.”), 
Councilin Trullo (c.10). Not that taking 
interest was considered by these authori- 
ties permissible in laymen; such a thing, 
says Leo, is lamentable in the case of 
any Christian, and so of course specially 
reprehensible inclergymen. The medieval 
canon law extended the penalties to lay- 
men. Thus the Second Lateran Council, 
A.D. 1139 (e. 18, lib. v. Decret. tit. 19, 
c. 3, cf. c. 7), condemns usurers to ex- 
communication and deprives them of 
Christian burial. Clement V. in the 
Council of Vienna (Clem. lib. v. tit. 5, 
De Usuris, e. Ex gravi) declares it heresy 
to maintain pertinaciously that usury is 
no sin. It is plain from St. Thomas 
(2 2ndæ qu. lxxviii.) that all taking of 
interest was still regarded as usury. 
Further, Alexander III. (lib. v. Decret. 
tit. 19, c. 6) decides a case proposed by 
the Bishop of Genoa. The merchants of 
that city used to sell spice above the 
market value, agreeing to wait a stated 
time for payment. The Pope replies that 
such a contract, unless there was sume 
doubt whether the market price might 
not rise or fall in the meantime, though 
not strictly speaking usurious,? was 


sinful. 
(y) The Modern View.—It became 


1 Clem. Al. (ii. 18 p. 478) explains the 
word “brother,” from whom interest may not 
be taken, as meaning not only one of the same 
kin, but any one who “ shares in the same doc- 


3 Because there was no formal loan. 
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more and more evident that commerce 
could not exist without a rate of interest, 
and reflection showed many just grounds 
on which a moderate rate could be 
exacted. Such are the risk to the lender, 
the loss to which he is put by the want 
of capital with which he might trade, the 
fruit which the money yields, &c. The 
law can remove many of the dangers of 
usury by fixing a legal rate, and the poor 
are now just the persons who would sufler 
most, were all interest prohibited. It was 
long, however, before opinion adapted 
itself to new circumstances. Luther con- 
sistently, and Melanchthon with some 
hesitation, stood where the Fathers and 
canonists had stood before them. (See the 
uotations in Herzog, art. Wucher.) 
uet represents Calvin as the first 
theologian who propounded the modern 
distinction between interest and usury, 
and this seems to be true, so far at least 
as writing goes, though, according to 
Funk (“Zins und Wucher, p. 104), Eck 
and Hoogstriten had defended the same 
distinction at Bologna. Bossuet himself 
maintains the old doctrine as of faith 
(“ Traité de l’Usure” in vol. xxxi. of the 
last edition of his works), and this though 
he was fully aware of the arguments on 
the other side. He rejects as sinful the 
charge of interest on the general ground 
that the lender could have used the 
capital he lends in trade, though, very 
inconsistently, he allows interest to be 
charged if the lender has foregone a 
1 and definite gain,, which he 
ad in prospect. Benedict XIV. in his 
encyclical to the Italian bishops, “ Vix 
Pervenit,” A.D. 1745, condemned the doc- 
trine that interest might be taken, merely 
on the ground of loan, however low the 
rate of interest, and although the borrower 
might be ever so rich and have profited by 
using the money in trade, though he 
leaves the questions about the accidental 
or extrinsic reasons for taking interest, 
the risk, loss of profit, &c., quite un- 
settled. Further, this Pope, according to 
Ballerini (loc. cit. p. 615), allowed books 
defending the modern view to be dedicated 
to him. Keen controversy on the point 
among Catholics had arisen during that 
century, and the wark of the famous 
Scipio Maffei (1675-1755) on the laxer 


1 The older eonan eT St. Thomas (at 
least, in his work, De Malo”) and Scotus— 
would not admit even this excuse for inte rert, 
if the loan was voluntary and repaid at ihe 
time agreed apon (See erini’s Gury, 2od 
ed. vol. i. p. 698.) 
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side (“ dell’ impiego dell danaro”) had 
attracted great attention. In 1830 tha 
Congregation of the 1 Office, with the 
approval of Pius VIII., decided that those 
who regarded the fact that the law fixed 
a certain rate of interest as in itself a suffi- 
cient reason for taking it, were “ not to be 
disturbed.” This principle is now accepted 
throughout the Church, though the Holy 
See has given no positive decision on the 
matter. Even the laws restraining the 
clergy from taking interest are entirely 
obsolete. Gury accepts the position toler- 
nted in the decree of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion, and argues that the State has power 
in certain cases to transfer the property of 
one subject to another. No doubt. But 
where is there the faintest proof that the 
State means to exercise this power in the 
case, and to transfer the interest from the 
pocket of the borrower to that of the 
ender? We may add that the Fathers, 
in the places quoted above, expressly 
deny that the State-law makes usury 
lawful. Ballerini, rejecting Gury’s explana- 
tion, argues that the words “loan” 
(mutuum), &c., imply spontaneous liber- 
ality, but that interest may be taken if 
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there has been a previous contract to that 
effect. It is scarcely necessiry to answer 
that the Fathers and Schoolmen meant 
much more than a truism like this—viz. 
that a man must not require interest if he 

rofesses to lend without it. Later on, 

ury (ii. p. 611) seems to give the true 
reason. e ancient world believed that 
money was barren, and the Schoolmen 
inherited this principle from Aristotle. 
Experiences proves that money, far from 
being barren, produces fruit and multi- 
plies of itself” (“fructum producit et 
multiplicatur per se,” Gury, loc. cit.), and 
& man may justly take 5 per cent. for 
money which is well worth that to the 
merchant, bank, railway company, &c., 
who receive the loan. 

(Herzog, “ Encycl. fiir Prot. Theol.” 
art. Wucher, gives useful citations from 
the Reformers. Smith and Cheetham, 
Funk’s work Zins und Wucher,“ IIeſele, 
„Beiträge and “ Concil.” vol. i., ha ve also 
been used. But for exhaustive learning 
and clear statements of the points at 
issue we have seen nothing comparable to 
Bossuet’s “ Traité de J'Usure.“) 


y 


VALDENSES, or VAUDOIS. It 
does not fall within the plan of the 
present work to give even an outline of 
the long and varied history of this sect; 
but since it exists now, and has been 
undoubtedly in being since the twelfth 
century since, moreover, it now professes 
Protestant doctrine, and is regarded with 
the strongest favour and interest by 
English Protestants, who commonly be- 
lieve that it can trace its origin to 
primitive if not even to Apostolic times 
it is necessary to examine with some 
minuteness the nature of the evidence 
bearing on two questions, (I) when did it 
arise? (2) what kind of tenets did it 
originally profess ? 

(a) At the Council of Verona, held in 
1184, Lucius III. condemned those who 
falsely called themselves the humbled ” 
or the “ poor men of Lyons,” with several 
other heretical sects. The first on the list 
of errors attributed to the condemned, or 
some of them, was that they presumed 
to 1 1 in public without mission or 
authority from Pope or Bishop. 


Writing to the Archbishop of Aix 
and his suffragans in 1198 (Migne, “ Patrol.” 
vol. 214), Innocent IIT. requests him and 
them to assist Rainier, the commissioner 
whom he is sending to Provence, in his 
efforts to put down the heretics in those 
part, “qui Valdenses Catari et Paterini 

icuntur,” and by other names. This 
seems to be the earliest occurrence of the 
name in ecclesiastical history. The com- 
mon characteristic of all these sects is 
stated to be, that they “reject the 
authority of the Roman Church.” 

Bernard, abbot of Font-Cauld, wrote 
a special treatise, apparently about 1200, 
“ against the sect of the Valdenses.” He 
says nothing as to their founder, but 
playing upon their name derives it “a 
valle densa,” from the thicket of errors 
in which they were entangled. Dis- 
obedience to ecclesiastical authority is the 
first and principal fault imputed to them, 
but they are also charged with allowing 
women to preach, with a systematic 
desertion of the churches, and with re- 
jecting prayers and other ministrations 
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for the dead. (See this tract in Migne, 
vol. 210.) 


Alanus de Insulis, a celebrated theo- 
logian, in a work which must have been 
written before 1202, attacks heretics 
generally, the Valdenses, the Jews, and 
the Pagans or Mahometans.” In the 
book devoted to the Valdenses he says 
that they are socalled “ from their heresi- 
arch, who was named Waldus, who, led 
by his own spirit, not sent by God, in- 
vented a new sect, so that he presumed to 
preach without the authority of any 
prelate, without divine inspiration, with- 
out science, and without learning.“ They 
assert,” he saya, “that no one is bound to 
obey any one but God.” 

Conrad, elected abbot of Ursperg in 
1215, when about to describe in his 
Chronicle the rise of the Franciscans and 
Dominicans, contrasts with these orders 
the “Poor Men of Lyons” and the 
“ Humiliati.” Both these sects, he says, 
arose in Italy. IIe thinks (“ ut puto“) 
that the founder of the Poor Men was one 
Bernhard, whom, attended by his followers, 
he had himself seen soliciting approbation 
for his institute at the Papal court. Bern- 
hard alleged that they imitated the life of 
the Apostles, having no property or fixed 
abodes, and that all their peculiar prac- 
tices, among others that of men and 
women travelling about in company, had 
“ descended from the Apostles.” But the 
Pope, apprehending that some of their 
customs were superstitious, and others 
inexpedient, refused to confirm them. 
Such is Conrad’s account. It seems likely 
that his memory misled him, and that he 
confounded Bernard, the archbishop of 
Narbonne, an active opponent of the 
Vaudois in the last years of the twelfth 
century, with the real founder of the 
sect. 


It cannot be doubted that the Pauperes 
de Lugduno” of Conrad of Ursperg and 
the Council of Verona aro identical with 
the“ Valdenses of Innocent III., Alanus, 
and Bernard. This identity is expressly 
stated by Rainier Sacho, a somewhat 
later authority, and it became the general 
belief. Thus in a tract by an unknown 
Carthusinn monk (printed by Martene),° 
written about 1440, with the title “ De 


1 See the Notitia” prefixed to Migne's 
reprint of the works of Alanus (Patrol. vol. 
204). 


From some similar confusion, Philippe de 
Comines, describing the visit of St. Francis de 
Paule to the court of Louis XI., unifurmly 
calls the saint Robert. 

s Ampliss. Coll. vol. vi. p. 56. 
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Religionum Origine,” this sect is called 
“ Valdensium heeresis seu pauperum de 
Lugduno.” The early evidence all points 
to the rise of the sect as having taken 
place about thirty years before the end of 
the twelfth century. Their claim to great 
antiquity is indeed noticed by Conrad, but 
it seems easy of explanation. If the 
living authority of the Church was to be 
resisted, it could only be done by inducing 
the belief that their tenets were apostolic, 
“ ab apostolis descendisse.” The passages 
Acts ii. 44 and 1 Cor. iv. 11 and ix. & 
probably led to conscious imitation on the 
part of the Valdenses, and from such 
Imitation to the assertion that their 
customs had come down from the A postles 
the step was not great. 

Rainier Sacho, a Dominican, who died 
in 1260, and in his capacity of inquisitor 
must have had great opportunities for 
obtaining exact information, gives the 
following account of the origin of the 
Vaudois.' Peter Valdo, a rich merchant 
of Lyons, about 1160, shocked and stunned 
by the sudden death of a friend, resolved 
to strip himself of his wealth, and both 
1810 and preach an A postolical poverty. 

ollowers soon gathered round him, and 
they were variously named “ Valdenses,” 
“ Pauperes de Lugduno,” “ Leonists” (from 
the city), and “ Insabatati” (from the sabots 
or wooden sandals which they wore). 
Valdo caused portions of the Bible to be 
translated into the vulgar tongue; theso 
he used himself in preaching, and caused 
others to use; and when the clergy re- 
monstrated he paid no heed to their 
admonitions. A rapid development of 
sectarian tenets was the natural conse- 

uence of this first resistance. Rainier 

ivides the errors of the Valdenses into 
three classes—against the Church and the 
clergy, against the sacraments, i 
sacramentals. Under the first head they 
taught that the Church of Rome was not 
the Church of Christ, but, rather, the 
harlot mentioned in the A ypse; that 
it had become corrupt in the time of Pope 
Sylvester, when the poison of temporalities 
first infected it ;? that scarce any but them- 
selves held the true Gospel doctrine; that 
the Pope is the author of all errors; that 
tithes ought not to be paid, and the Church 
should not property; and that all 
members of the Church are equal. Under 


. 1 We take his narrative as excerpted by 
Dupin Auteurs Ecclés, sec. xiii. ch. 9. 
The Vaudois evidently believed the fig- 
ment of the Donation of Constantine. (See 
STATES or THB CHURCH.) 
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the second head, they found fault with 
all the sacraments of the Church; as to 
Baptism, they said that the washing of 
infants was of no avail to them, and they 
rejected many of the ceremonies proper to 
the rite. Confirmation they set aside; as 
to the Eucharist, they held that priests in 
mortal sin could not consecrate, and fell 
into avariety of other errors which we have 
not space to enumerate. As to Penance, 
they said that a bad priest could not ab- 
solve, but that a good layman could. With 
regard to Marriage, they set at nought the 
impediments established by the Church, 
and acknowledged no spiritual affinity as 
resulting from the sacrament. They dis- 
approved of thə sacrament of Extreme 

nction, because it was only gipen to the 
rich. What respect they would have for 
the sacrament of Holy Orders is apparent 
from what has been already said. All 
laymen, they held, were entitled to preach, 
and women also.! Whatever was not in the 
Scriptures they held to be fabulous. They 
believed in no saints but the Apostles. 
With regard to the third head, that of 
Sacramentals, they made a clean sweep of 
all the beautiful and touching ceremonies 
—all the salutary institutes—with which 
the Church had surrounded the life of 
Christians here below. No festivals, no 
fast-days, no holy-water, no lights, no 
ornaments, no incense, no images, no 
chanting ; to hear a Valdensian ranter at 
uncertain times seems to have appeared 
to these poor sectaries the sum of all the 
support and delectation that the soul 
could possibly require. They held that it 
was unlawful to swear. “They condemn 
all princes and judges, being persuaded 
that it is not lawful to punish malefactors. 
Lastly, they condemn the ecclesiastical 


Les banca 
evere measures of repression were 
used against the Vaudois from time to 
time, but failed to extirpate them. A 
letter from a Franciscan inquisitor to the 
Council of Basle,? dated in 1432, states 
that although the writer had “ made great 
executions on many heretics” within the 
ast two years, the sect still flourished on 
both sides of the Alps, that he had several 
relapsed heretics in prison, both at Yverdun 
and at Briancon, and that these had re- 
vealed to him the existence of more than 
1 From this account it would appear that 
Milman's statement, that “they rejected the 
seven sacraments, except Baptism and the Eu- 


charist,“ which, if true, would assimilate them 
closely to the Anglicans, is not very accurate 


Latin Christianity, v. 895). 
( 2 Martene, elin Coll viii. 162. 
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five hundred others. At the Reformation 
some of the Protestant leadera, who per- 
ceived the use that might be made in con- 
troversy of the alleged existence of a sect 
which had maintained a “ pure ” religion 
and resisted the authority of Rome for 
many centuries, made overtures to the 
Vaudois, and in 1530 their deputies, 
Masson and Morel, met (Œcolampadius 
and Bucer at Basle. According to Dupin, 
these last engaged the deputies to renounce 
some of the more extravagant of their 
tenets—e. % that a Christian might not 
lawfully swear, that ministers might not 
hold property, and that the ministrations- 
of wicked pastors were invalid; and, on 
the other hand, to hold with the Protest- 
ants, that the Body of Christ was not in 
the Eucharist, and that confession of sins 
was unnecessary. But the complete 
adoption by the Vaudois of Protestant 
doctrino is said not to have taken place 
till about 1630. 

Such is the view which authentic 
history presents of the rise of the Vaudois 
and of their original doctrines. The 
modern popular view, which represents 
them as a race of primitive manners and 
simple piety, dwelling in remote Alpine 
valleys, and clinging to a Scriptural and 
Protestant religion, handed down from the 
first ages, in the teeth of continual perse- 
cution, appears to be founded in great 
por on a falsification. Soon after tho 

formation broke out, “their whole 
history, and a part of their written docu- 
ments, were subjected to a process of 
re-casting—just as already some older 
writings had been re-fashioned in a 
Hussite sense, owing to contact with the 
circle of Hussite sects.”! For particulars 
of this falsification (“ Fälschung”), we 
must refer the reader to the Protestant 
writer just quoted, who states that no 
existing Vaudois MS. is of date earlier 
than the fifteenth century, although many 
were made to appear to have been written 
in the twelfth. 

In 1655 the Duke of Savoy sent troops 
against the Vaudois of Angrogna and the 
neighbouring valleys, who were said to 
have spread themselves outside the limits 
to which they were confined by treaty. 
Great excesses were reported, and wero 
denounced by the indignant Muse of Mil- 
ton in the well-known sonnet beginning. 
“ Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints.” 
Cromwell interposed vigorously, and the 
Duke was obliged to grant the Vaudois 
favourable terms. At the present day, 


1 Herzog, p. 898. 
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they are said to number about 20,00; a 
large place of worship was built for them 
at Turin, chiefly by English money, in 
1853. 

(Fleury; Innocent III.“ Epist.” in 
Nigne, vol. 214; Alanus de Insulis, in 
Migne, vol. 204; Bernardus Abbas 
Fontis Calidi, in Migne, vol. 210; 
Chronicon Urapergense”; Rainerius, 
“Summa de Catharis et Leonistis” ; 
Martene, “ Amplissima Collectio” ; Dupin, 
“ Auteurs Ecclésiastiques ”; Herzog, Die 
romanischea Waldenser,” 1853; Jane L. 
Williams, “Short History of the Walden- 
sian Church,” with preface by Dr. Gilby, 
1855; Milman, “ Latin Christianity,” v.; 
Möhler, “ Kirchengeschichte,” ii. 627.) 

VANNE, ST., CONGREGATION 
or. [See Benxpicrines; Mavrtsts.] 
This congregation, of which the famous 
commentator Calmet was the chief literary 
ornament, was in a flourishing state at the 
outbreak of the French Revolution. Its 
houses were then suppressed, and it has 
not since been revived. 

VATICAN COUNCIL. This Coun- 
cil met on December 8, 186), and is not 

et concluded. No general council had 
heen held for three hundred years, and the 
author of the article on Trent in Herzog's 
“ Encyclopedia,” writing only about seven 
years before the bishops met in the Aula 
of the Vatican, speaks of another general 
council as a moral impossibility. Yet, it 
is easy enough to see that the events of 
half a century had been preparing the way 
for the General Council of 1869. The in- 
terference of statesmen with the freedom 
of the Church had turned the law (Con- 
cil. Trid. sess. xxiv. “ De Reform.” c. 2) 
which requires provincial synods to bə 
held every three yeara into a dead letter. 
The same cause would also have proved 
an obstacle, and probably an insuperable 
one, to great assemblies of the bishops at 
Rome. Butthe revolution which 1 
the Church of her wealth certainly left 
her freer in action. The first Provincial 
Synod which had been known for long, 
assembled at Tuam in 1817, and its de- 
creos were confirmed at Rome. It was fol- 
lowed by the National Synod of Hungary, 
held at Pressburg in 1822. But it was 
from the United States that the revival 
of Provincial Councils really came. There 
were Provincial Synods of Baltimore in 
1829, 1833, 1837, 1840, 1843, 1846, and 
1849. Pius IX. early in his Pontificate 
urged the observance of the Church's law 
upon the bishops. Soon, no fewer than 
twenty provincial councils had assembled 
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in France; Austria and Hungary followed 
the example in 1858 (Synods of Vienna 
and Grau), Holland in 1865 (Synod of 
Utrecht), and numerous synods were held 
in Germany, in England, just after the 
hierarchy had been restored, in Ireland, 
in Australia, and in South America (Quito 
and New Granada). Even the Catholics 
of the Oriental rites were affected by the 
movement. Syrians, Maronites, Arme- 
nians, met in council, and the last Council 
of the Armenians at Constantinople in 
1869 deserves special notice. In Italy, on 
the other hand, political troubles made 
the number of provincial councils very 
small. Nor was this revival of synodical 
action the only preparation for a general 
council. Pius IX. had three times seen a 
vast number of bishops gathered round 
him—viz. at the definition of the Im- 
maculate Conception, at the canonisation 
of the Japanese martyrs, on the eighteenth 
centenary of the martyrdom of St. Peter 
and St. Paul. Since the Second Lateran 
Council of 1139, Rome had never witnessed 
such an assembly of bishops as this last 
one. Nor was it simply the fact of these 
unions which led the way to the General 
Council in the Vatican. It is evident now 
that the chief definition of this Council— 
viz. that of the Papal Infallibility, came 
as the result of forces which had been 
long at work, The French universities 
had disappeared in the storms of the Revo- 
lution, and Gallican principles were dying 
out in France itself. In Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal, where, owing to the influence of 
the Governments, Gallicanism had found, 
even late in the last century, such represen- 
tatives as Tamburini, Bishop Solari, Fon- 
tani, Palmieri, Degola, Bishop Clement 
of Barcelona, &c., it was now wholly ex- 


tinct. Many of the provincial councils 
and tlie bishops in their assemblies at 
Rome had held language which showed 


that a proposal to define the Pope's in- 
fallibility would meet with no opposition 
among the majority. With the German 
Catholics it was otherwise. There many 
of the clergy were still educated at 
“mixed” universities—many of the Ca- 
tholic professors had already manifested 
their distrust of the “Roman” theo- 
logy, and some of them had come into 
collision with the Roman Congregations. 
They clung, in the supposed interests of 
science, to methods different from those 
which prevailed at Rome. And even in 
France there was a party, small in num- 
bers, but strong in talent and character, 
which was attached to liberal principles 
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in politics and distrustful of Roman inter- 
ference in such matters. They had fought 
the Church’s battle for freedom of instruc- 
tion, and they were unwilling to admit 
that the appeal they had made to the 
principles of freedom and toleration was 
after all only an argumentum ad hominem. 
Ultramontanism then prevailed through- 
out the Church, but it was opposed by 
a small band of Catholic “ liberals” in 
France, and by a number of learned men 
in Germany. The former advocated the 
interests of freedom, as they understood 
it; the latter, those of philosophy, history, 
and theology, as they understood them. 
There were, besides, Catholic statesmen in 
both countries who saw danger to the 
State in a definition of Papal infallibility. 

Pius IX. first imparted his idea of 
convoking a General Council to the car- 
dinals of the Congregation of Rites in 
December 1864; and shortly afterwards 
he consulted all the cardinals who re- 
sided in Rome on the matter. They were 
requested to submit to the Pope their 
opon, in writing, on the opportuneness 
of such a convocation, and the subjects 
which, supposing the Council opportune, 
ought to be discussed. Nineteen advised 
the convocation, two were against it, 
one was doubtful. In March 1865, five 
cardinals (Patrizi, Reisach, Panebianco, 
Bizarri, Caterini) were appointed to con- 
sider the votes sent in, and these, with 
the addition of some other cardinals and 
of consultors, were formed into a Congre- 
gation of Direction (Cecconi, “ Storia del 
Concil. Vatic.” lib. i. cap. 1). In April 
and May a circular was addressed to 
thirty-six bishops, begging their opinion 
on the subjects to be treated (#. Doc. 
ili.), and letters were also addressed to 
the Nuncios at the various Courts, asking 
them to find theologians fit to act as con- 
sultors in the preliminary congregations 
(ib. Doc. iv.). Next year, in February 
and March, certain Oriental bishops and 
bishops of the Greek rite in the Austrian 
Empire, were also consulted (ib. Doc. 
vi. and vii.). All these consultations 
were made in the strictest confidence. On 
June 4, 1867,! Cardinal Caterini wrote to 
` all the bishops present for the centenary 
of the martyrdom of St. Peter and St. 
Paul. He added a list of seventeen 
questions on points of discipline, and in- 
vited suggestions on other matters (ib. 
Doc. ix.). 


1 So Schneemann, Kanonen und Beschlüsse 
des Vatikan. Concils, Einleit. p. xv. The date 
in Cecconi—viz. June 6, 1866—must be a slip. 
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At last, in the same month, the Pope 
announced in a public Consistory of some 
500 bishops his intention of convoking the 
Council (ib. Doc. x.), and by a bull of 
June 29, 1869 (ib. Doc. xxxvi.), the 
Council was summoned to meet at Rome 
on December 8, 1869. Meantime, in Sep- 
tember of the previous year, “all bisho 
of the churches of Oriental rite not in 
communion with the Apostolic See” (ib. 
Doc. xxxvii.), and all Protestants and 
non-Catholics ” (ib. Doc. xxxvili.), were 
invited to attend. There was some 
thought of addressing a similar invitation 
to the Jansenist bishops in Holland, but 
it was resolved not to do so ($b. vol. i. 

. 119 seg.). It was intended that these 

riental bishops should be allowed no 
part in the Council till they professed the 
Catholic Roman faith whole and entire; 
and it was explained in a letter to Arch- 
bishop, now Cardinal, Manning that the 
Protestants were only invited to attend 
that they might be referred to “ expe- 
rienced men,” and have their difficulties 
solved. No effect followed from these 
letters to Orientals and Protestants, ex- 
cept a few protests (Friedrich, “Geschichte 
des Vatikan Concils,” i. p. 723 seq.). 
Besides the Commission of General Direc- 
tion, mentioned already, the Pope nomi- 
nated six ial commissions—for Cere- 
monial, the Relations of Church and State, 
the Churches and Missions of the East, 
the Religious Orders, Dogmatic Theology 
and Discipline. Fach consisted of a car- 
dinal president, and of consultors from all 

arts of the world. Vercellone, Theiner, 

arquini, Franzelin, Schrader, Perrone, 
Gibert, Freppel, Hefele, Haneberg, Her- 
wenréther, Alzog, Molitor, Moufang, Het- 
linger, Feijje, were among the consultors. 
Dr. (now Cardinal) Newman was asked 
to be a consultor, but declined on ac- 
count of bad health. It was the duty 
of these special congregations to prepare 
‘‘ schemata "—+.e. draughts of canons and 
decrees for the consideration of the 
Fathers. Their members were bound to 
absolute secrecy. 

Till the Council met nothing was said 
by any one in authority of any intention 
to define Papal infallibility. But atten- 
tion was roused by statements in the 
French correspondence of the Civiltà,” 
February 6, 1869 (reprinted in Cecconi, 
Doc. cxl.). In this Jesuit organ, published 
at Rome, and believed by many to possess 
very high authority in the Roman Court, 
it was stated that the Oouncil would 
probably set its seal to the condemnations 
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of the Syllabus; that the bishops would 
define the Pope's infallibility by acclama- 
tion, and that the corporal assumption of 
the Blessed Virgin into heaven would be 
made an article of faith. This was the 
occasion soon after of the famous articles 
in the Augsburg “ Allgemeine Zeitung,” 
which afterwards appeared in the form of 
a book entitled “Janus.” It professed to 
be written from a Catholic point of view, 
but was in reality a bitter attack on the 
Papacy.. In April 1869 Prince Hohenlohe, 
Foreign Minister in Bavaria, sent a circular 
to the European Governments warning 
them of the political dangers which the 
Council might cause (Friedrich, 1%. i. 
p. 774), and in September a large majority 
of the German bishops assembled at 
Fulda laid before Pius IX. their fears 
as to the consequences in Germany should 
Papal infallibility be defined. This docu- 
ment was undoubtedly despatched to the 
Pope, but Cecconi, after laborious search, 
could not find it in the Roman archives 
(Cecconi, part i. vol. ii. sect. i. p. 479). 
The time of convocation was drawing. 
near, and Pius IX. in a brief “ Multiplices 
inter,” November 27, 1869 (db. Doc. lii), 
arranged the order of business at the 
Council. The preparatory commissions 
had done their work, and were to be re- 
5 by new ones. The Pope appointed 
ve cardinal-presidents; viz. isach 
(who died shortly afterwards and was re- 
laced by De Angelis), De Luca, Bizzari, 
ilio, Capalti, a secretary—viz. Bishop 
Fessler of St. Pölten, and a deputation of 
members of the Council, who were to 
examine proposals made by the bishops. 
Four other deputations for Dogma, Disci- 
pline, Religious Orders and Oriental Rites, 
were to be chosen by the Fathers of the 
Council, but each was to be placed under 
a cardinal-president nominated by the 
Pope himself. The schemata drawn up by 
the preparatory commissions were to be 
pae and distributed to the Fathers. 
he bishops might send proposals to be 
examined by the directive deputation. 
These new schemata or proposals, if ap- 
proved by it, were also to be printed and 
circulated among the bishops some days 
before the discussion on them began. 
Bishops who wished to speak on any 
subject must notify their intention at 
least a day before. They were to do so 
in order of rank, and, after they had 
ended, others might obtain leave to speak 
from the presidents. If there was no 
prospect of agreement, schemata, accord- 
ing to their subject-matter, were to be 
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referred to the special commissions for 
revisal, and then voted upon in general 
congregation. Finally, the canon or decree 
was to be read in the Pope’s name in 
solemn session, the Fathers were to 
answer “Placet” or “Non placet;” the 
Pope was to announce the result, and, in 
case of acceptance by the Council, to con- 
firm its decision by Apostolic authority. 
The Council opened on mber 8, 1869. 
There were 719 members present, and by 
March of the following year as many as 
764. Of these 120 were archbishops or 
bishops tn thus infidelium, now called 
titular prelates, and 52 were abbots, 

enerals of orders, &c. (From the lists in 

hneemann.) 

Much time was spent in discussions on 
discipline, the preparation of a Short 
Catechism, &c., which have issued as yet 
in no definite result. The work actually 
finished consists of two Constitutions—one, 
“ De Fide Catholica,” made up of chapters 
and canons on the primary truths of 
natural religion, on revelation, on faith, 
and the connection between faith and 
reason ; the other “ De Ecclesia Christi,” 
treating chiefly of the primacy of the 
Roman See, and defining the Pope’s imme- 
diate authority over all Christians. The 
former constitution passed with compara- 
tively little difficulty. It was unanimously 
accepted by the 667 Fathers present, and 
confirmed by the Pope in the third public 
session, April 24, 1870. 

Very different was the fate of the 
second constitution, We have seen that 
nothing had been said, at least publicly 
and by authority, before the Council met, 
of any intention to define the Pope's 
infallibility, and Cecconi (lib. i. cap. i) 
assures us that of the cardinals first con- 
sulted by the Pope—+.e. in 1864—two only 
even mentioned the subject. Scarcely, 
however, had the Council met when a 
“ postulatum ” representing the views of 
the great majority of the Fathers 
thut the question should be pro for 
decision. On the other hand, in January 
1870, forty-five German and Austrian 
bishops, thirty-two French, joined by three 
Portuguese and four Orientals, twenty- 
seven from nations of English ; 
seventeen Orientals, seven Italians, begged 
the Pope to prevent the discussion. 
(Original texts in Friedrich, Documenta 
ad Illustrandum Concil. Vatic.” Abth. i. 
pp. 450, 251, 264, 256.) At the same 
time, outside the Council, a protest was 
made by Dr. Dollinger as well as by the 
French Minister Daru and the Austrian 
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von Beust, supported by the Bavarian, 
Portuguese, Prussian and English Cabinets. 
Archbishops Deschamps of Malines, Man- 
ning of Westminster, Spalding of Balti- 
more, and Bishop Martin of Paderborn, 
were prominent on the side of the majority; 
while the learned Hefele, who was pro- 
moted to the bishopric of Rottenburg in 
November 1869, Strossmayer, bishop of 
Diakovar in Slavonia, Cardinal Rauscher, 
archbishop of Vienna, Darboy, arch- 
bishop of Paris, Dupanloup, bishop of 
Orleans, Maret, bishop in partibus, Ken- 
rick, archbishop of St. Louis in the 
United States, Olifford, bishop of Clifton, 
were strenuous supporters of the opposi- 
tion. 

New complications arose from a docu- 
ment issued by the cardinal-presidents at 
the wish of the Pope on February 20, 
1870. Complaints were made of the wa 
in which the discussions were protracted, 
and accordingly new arrangements were 
devised. In the discussion on any amended 
schema no one was to take part without 
giving notice beforehand of that particular 
portion of the said schema on which he 
meant to address the Council. Further, 
at the request of any ten Fathers, the 

residents might ask the Council if they 
desired the discussion to proceed, and if a 
majority said no, they might close it 
there and then. This led more than a 
hundred prelates to protest, in a document 
iddei to the presidents, that by these 
tions “the freedom of the Council 
might seem in several ts to be im- 
paired, nay, destroyed” (“mimi imo 
tolli videatur”). They implored 
that nothing should be defined except 
with the moral unanimity of the Fathers, 
and appealed to the example of Pius IV. 
at the Council of Trent. Otherwise they 
feared that “the character of the Œcu- 
menical Council might be exposed to 
doubt (“cecumenici concilii character in 
dubium vocari possit.” Text in Friedrich, 
Abth. i. p. 258 seg.) It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the whole discussion 
was extended over seven weeks. The 
poini at issue must have been perfectly 
amiliar to those with whom the decision 
lay, and the majority could not be ex- 
pected to tolerate a protracted discussion 
which had no real influence on opinion, 
and only served to impede definition. 

Early in May the schema “De Ec- 
clesia,” with the added clauses on Papal 
infallibility, was Jaid before the Council, 
and the conciliar discussion upon it began. 
On July 13, it was voted upon in general 
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congregation; of the Fathers present 451 
said “Placet,” sixty-two “ Placet juxta 
modum —i. e. they were ready to accept 
the Constitution with modifications, but 
not as it stood; eighty-eight said“ Non 
placet, seventy did not vote at all. In 
the last general congregation the Fathers 
protested against the calumnies of the 
press, lally against the report that 
the Council was not free. Ina letter to 
the Pope fifty-five bishops declared that 
their mind was unaltered, but that they 
meant to absent themselves from the public 
session. This was held on July 18. The 
bull “Pastor Æternus,” containing the 
Constitution “De Ecclesia” and the defi- 
nition of Papal infallibility, was read. 
Thereupon 535 answered Placet,” the 
two others—viz. Bishop Riccio of Ajaccio 
and Bishop Fitzgerald of Little Rock— 
Non placet.” The Pope then confirmed 
the decree by Apostolic authority. On 
that same day Napoleon III. declared war 
against Prussia. On September 20 the 
Italians possessed themselves of Rome, 
and by a brief of October 20 the Pope 

rorogued the Council. It has never 

n reassembled. 

In the articles on Farr and on the 
Pork, we have said something on the 
meaning of the Vatican decrees, and in 
that on OLD CATHOLICS we have spoken 
of the opposition made to them. No 
single bishop refused assent, and for that 
and other reasons a schism of any con- 
siderable magnitude was impossible. 

(The histories of the Council by Cecconi 
and Friedrich resemble in more points 
than one those of the Tridentine Courcil 
by Pallavicino and Sarpi, with thisnotable 
difference that Sarpi wrote before Palla- 
vicino, while Friedrich takes care to write 
after Cecconi, and to use his materials. 
Neither historian has reached the actual 
assembly of the Council. Oecconi has 
access to the Vatican archives, so that 
his work [first part published 1873] will 
always be indispensable. But it has 
already exceeded 3,000 pages large octavo : 
it is filled with much irrelevant matter, 
is badly written and badly arranged. 
Friedrich’s first volume [1877] is well 
arranged and interesting, and does not, 
so far as we can test it, alter the facts; 
but it is disfigured by a vehement. invec- 
tive against the Roman Oourt and Ultra- 
montanism in general. For the actual 
history of the Council Friedrich’s collec- 
tion of documents [1871] was useful but 
incomplete, and has been replaced by the 
fuller collections of Bishop Martin [1873] 
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and the Protestant Friedberg [1871]. The 
Jesuit Father Schneeman [1871] has pre- 
fixed a short history of the Council to his 
edition of its decrees, and there is another 
brief history by the learned Protestant 
Frommann 18721.) 

VEIL (velum, a covering). Pagan 
customs in regard to the use of the veil 
cannot here considered, but we shall 
endeavour to give some account of the 
various kinds of veil recognised in the 
Catholic ritual for covering either things 
or persons, Three Eucharistic veils were 
in use in the ancient Eastern Church, the 
paten veil for covering the bread before 
consecration, the chalice veil, and a ve 
thin Bey gate veil for covering bot. 
paten and chalice. The offertory veil 
(offertorium) was used, according to the 
ritual of the Church of Sarum,’ in various 
pari of the ceremonial of High Mass. 

t seems to be the same asthe super- 
humeral veil with which the sub-deacon 
now covers the chalice at High Mass, and 
which is also used at Benediction [ BENE- 
DICTION OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT]. 
Magri (quoted in Morone), says that in 
Spanish churches from the first day of 
Lent a veil is drawn before the high 
altar while the hours are recited, and 
during Mass on ferias; it is withdrawn at 
the Gospel and the elevation of the host. 
On Wednesday in Holy Week, when in 
the “ Passion” the words occur “et 
velum templi scissum est,” the veil is 
withdrawn and no more used. 

The nuptial veil or fammeum, as 
is well known, was in use among the 
Romans. St. Ambrose speaks of a veil 
( pallswm) . stretched over the heads of the 
bride and bridegroom during the cele- 
bration of marriage, with a mystical 
significance.“ The priest officiates with 
veiled head in several Oriental rites— 
Coptic, of St. Anthony, Abyssinian, 
Maronite. 

In Maskell’s “ Monumenta Ritualia ” 
is printed a form’ for the “Order of 
Consecration of Nuns” according to the 
use of Sarum, from which we shall 
extract what relates to the ritual of the 
veil. On the day of profession, the 
novices, clad in white, each ing on 
the right arm the “ habite that the re- 
lygyon and profesyon requireth, wyth the 
veyle, ryng, and scroll of hir profesyon 


1 See the Consuetudinary of Sarum, recently 
edited in the Rolls series with a translation, in 
the Register of St. Osmund, vol. i. p. 150 seg. 

2 Morone. 

3 Vol. ii. p. 808. 
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attached upon the sayd habite, and in 
hir left hande beryng a taper wythoute 
lyght,” go in procession from the place 
where they were arrayed towards the 
western door of the choir, with looks 
bent on the ground, singing the respond 
“ Audivi vocem, &c.” Passing through 
the choir and going up to the altar, they 
lay their veils, rings, and scrolls on the 
right end of it. They then make the 
vow of chastity, and after receiving the 
habit from the bishop return whence 
they came. After the Credo the virgins 
return to the western door of the choir, 
bearing lighted tapers in their right hands. 
The rite proceeds; after the Litanies each 
makes her profession before the bishop 
and abbess, and signs her scroll of pro- 
fession with a cross. After the 
“ Domine, quis habitabit,” durmg which 
virgins prostrate themselves, they 
rise and go with the bishop to the nght 
end of the altar, and taking their veils 
therefrom, hold them-in their hands, with 
their faces turned towards the bishop. 
He, standing in his place, blesses the v 
in the virgins’ hands, with orysons.” 
The first of these prayers is, “We su 
liantly beseech Thee, O Lord, that in 
hy clemency a blessing may come down 
a these veils which are about to be 
placed on the heads of Thy handmaidens, 
so that they may be blessed, and conse- 
crated, and spotless, and holy for these 
Thy handmaidens. Through.“ The 
second, “O God, Creator of things visible 
and invisible, be mercifully present with 
us, and vouchsafe to bless and sanctify 
with the streams of Thy grace these veils 
which are the type of holiness and the 
sign of humility; may Thy servants 
deserve through Thy gift to take and hal- 
low them in heart and body. Through.” 
Every virgin, before the p p the 
veil upon her head, kisses his hand. 
Being veiled, she sings, “ The Lord hath 
clothed me with a garment! woven of 
gold, and with immense jewels hath he 
adorned me.” The ritual of the ring 
succeeds, followed by the “long bene- 
diction,” during which the virgins lie 
prostrate. Before their “ houselling ” 
the bishop draws down their veils over 
their eyes. After their communion each 
ives up her taper to the bishop, after 
2 his hand, and he gives to them 
all his benediction. Then the abbess 


l Cyclade. Cyclas is a kind of garment, 
named from its roundness, drawn in above and 
full below.“ (See Ducange, who cites “ circum- 
textum roseo velamen acantho,” x. i. 649.) 
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pulls their veils down beneath their 
chins, and so they remain for three days. 
On the third day, after they have com- 
municated, the abbess lifts up their veils, 
and from that time they shall were and 

and cumme as other of the convent 
oth.” (Morone,“ Dizion. Eccl.” ; Maskell, 
“ Monum. Ritualia,” 1846; Smith and 


[See Hymns. | 
VENIAL stm. [See SIN. | 

VENI, SANCTE SPIRITUS. See 
Hymns ; also SEQUENCES. | 

VERONICA. [See CHRIST, PERSONAL 
APPEARANCE OF. | 

VESPERS, [See BREVIARY.] 

VESSELS, SACRED. [See CHA- 
LICE; PATEN ; PYX, &c.] 

VESTMENTS. (l) Their Dw- 
tinctive Character.—It was the common 
belief in the middle ages that the vest- 
ments used by the Church at Mass and 
other services were derived from the 
Jewish temple, though Walafrid Strabo 
had a better notion of the historical aspect 
of the question, and affirmed (“ De Reb. 
Eccles.” c. 24) that Christian priests in the 
early ages officiated in the common dress of 
daily life. Strabo’s view (with a modifi- 
cation to be mentioned presently) is con- 
firmed, to use the words of Dr. Rock, 
“ by the concurrent testimony of writers 
who have bestowed much laborious re- 
search npa ee investigation of this sub- 
ject ” (“ Hierurgia,” p. 414). No quota- 
tion can be adduced from any author of 
the first five centuries which so much as 
alludes to any difference in form between 
the dress of priests at the altar and of 
ene in common life. True, St. John 
(Polycrat. apud Euseb. “H. E.“ iii. 31, 
v. 24; Hieron. “ Vir. Ilustr.” 45) and 
St. James (Epiphan. “ Hær.” lxxviii. 14) 
are said to have worn the! shining plate 
(méraħov, lamina = pn) of the Jewish 
high priest; but even were we prepared to 
accept these testimonies as literal state- 
ments of fact, they would not affect the 
uestion, for no such ornament has ever 
ound a place in the Church, and the mitre, 
which comes nearest to this “ plate,” was 
unknown, as has been already proved, for 
centuries after the Apostolic age. But 
the strongest proof wilt be found in the 
articles on the particular vestments. 
There it has been shown that the eccle- 
sical vestments had their origin in the 
ordinary dress of the Roman empire.’ It 

1 The alb and girdle, which are really most 
like Jewish vestments, had a purely secular 
origin; and the alb is first marked as a Church 
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was after the fall of the empire that the 
fashion in ordinary attire underwent a 
revolution, and the garb once common to 
all became peculiar to the servants of the 
altars, till at last the very memory of its 
original use was obecured. This obscura- 
tion was, as we should expect, gradual. 
Walafrid Strabo, as we have said, in the 
ninth century understood the true state of 
the case, and another writer of the same age 
—viz. Anastasius (“In Vit. S. Stephani,” 
ef. Baron. Annal.” ad ann. 260, n. 6)— 
was not wholly ignorant of it, for he says 
of Pope Stephen: “He ordained that 
priests and Levites should not use the 
consecrated vestments in common life, but 
only in the Church.” 

Long, however, before the ecclesiastical 
vestments were distinguished by their 
form from those in common use certain 
garments were reserved for the 1 
clergy, and, though these were identica 
in form with the ordinary garb, they were 
often no doubt of costlier material. The 
Apostolic Constitutions (viii. 12) describe 
the bishop as clothed in a “ shining vest- 
ment” (Aapmpay ec Onra perevdvs), and we 
may perhaps take this as evidence for the 
practice at the end of the fourth or begin- 
ning of the fifth century. A little earlier 
Jerome (“In Ezech.” xliv. 17), speaking 
of the vestments of the Jewish priests, 
adds: Thence we learn that we should 
not enter the holy of holies with common 
attire or in any sort of dirty dress, such as 
will do for daily life, but that we should 
with clean conscience and in clean attire - 
handle the mysteries of the Lord.” It is 
not easy to decide how far this passage is 
to be taken literally.! Anyhow, we learn 
from Theodoret (“ H. E.” ii. 28) that 
Constantine gave Macarius, bishop of 
Jerusalem, “a sacred dress” (iepay 
orodnv) “of gold thread —i.e. a dress of 
the common form but of very costly 
material and intended exclusively for use 
in church. It is very uncertain when the 
blessing of ecclesiastical vestments was 
introduced, but we find a form for that 
purpose, very like the one now used, in 
the Gregorian Sacramentary. (See the 
reprint in Migne, “ Patrol.” lxxviii. p. 


dress by enactments which forbid clerics to use 
the same alb in common life and in church. 
Jerome (Ep. a gives Fabiola an elaborate 
account of the Jewish vestments, but never 
alludes to the use of analogous vestments in 
church. 

1 It is clear, however, from the passage 
quoted further on in this article, that Jerome 
was familiar with the use of special vestments 
by the clergy in church. 
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157.) The Council of Poitiers, a.p. 1100, 
can. 4 (Mansi, xx. 1123) forbids any 
one not a bishop to give this blessing, 
and Innocent II. (“ Altar Myst.“ i. 9) 
lays down the same rule. It is still in 
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ancient, for even in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth .centuries it was the common 
custom for priests, at least in England, to 
vest in the sanctuary. (Maskell, “ Ancient 
a Liturgy of the Church of England,“ p. 
force, though bishops constantly delegate 219). The present law on the use of 
the power to simple priests. vestments at Mass is very strict, and many 

t first the vestments were of one theologians (see Benedict XIV. De 
colour —viz. white. Thus, when Pelagius | Miss.” iii. 7, 1) believe that no cause 
alleged that all splendour in dress was | whatever will excuse a priest from ob- 
irreligious, Jarome ( Adv. Pelag.“ i. n. 29) | serving it. (The chief recent authorities 
charges him with exaggeration, and asks | are Bock,“ Gesch. der Liturg. Gewänder“; 
what harm there was in wearing “a 
tunic particularly clean (tunicam mun- 
dtorem), what objection could be made, 


“if bishop, priest, and deacon, and the 
rest of the clergy appeared at the adminis- 
tration of the sacrifice in white array” 
(candida veste processerit.) So Gregory 
of Tours (“ De Gloria Conf.” c. 20) de- 
scribes the band of “ priests and Levites in 
white vestments.” Black was sometimes 
used in sign of mourning (Theodore Lector. 
lib. 1, excerpt quoted by Hefele). Even 
Pseudo-Alcuin, in the tenth or eleventh 
century, knows only of white vestments, 
except that he sp of the scarlet stripes 
on the deacon’s dalmatic (“ Divin. Offic.” 
c. 40), and of the use of black vestments 
during the litany and procession on the 
Feast of the Purification (c. 7). Inno- 
cent III. is the first to mention four 
colours—viz. white, which the Roman 
Church employs on feasts of confessors, 
virgins, and on joyful solemnities gene- 
rally; red, used on the feasts of aga 
- of the cross (though then perhaps white 
is to be preferred), and on Whitsunday, by 
some also on All Saints, but not by the 
Curia Romana, in which white is the 
colour; black, used in penitential seasons 
and Masses for the dead; green, used on 
common days, because“ midway between 
black and white.” He regards violet, 
which is now the penitential colour, as a 
mere variety of black, and says the former 
was used on Holy Innocents and Laetare 
Sunday. So scarlet and saflron-yellow 
(coccineus et croceus) are varieties of red 
and green. Rose-coloured vestments, he 


says, were sometimes used on feasts of | S 


martyrs, and yellow ones on feasts of 
confessors (“ Altar. Myst.” i. 65). At 
present yellow counts as white, and rose- 
coloured vestments are only used at 
solemn Mass on the third Sunday in 
Advent and fourth in Lent. 

Bishops, when they celebrate ponti- 
fically, iaka their vestments from the altar, 
simple priests put them on in the sacristy. 
But this distinction is probably not very 


GREIE AWD 
ORIENTAL. Something has been said 
on this subject already in th 


e account 
iven of the various vestments used in the 
tin Church, but it may be convenient 


to give a separate article on the vestments 
of the Greeks and Orientals. 


1. Ver ments worn by the Deacon.—In 
preparing to officiate at Mass, the first 


vestment which he puts on is the orotxdptory 
or ortxaptov. 


cept that it is not bound by a girdle. 


It answers to our alb, ex- 
It 
used to be of linen and always white, but 


now it is often made of silk. It takes its 
name from the stripes (orix o with which 
it is adorned. In Lent, xr on the 


Annunciation and Holy Saturday, it is of 


5 colour. It is used by all the 


ientals. The Syrians call it Katino 
ZA = yırôv, and that again is really 


a Semitic word, cf. NAD), and the Copts, 
according to Daniel, labat or tounsak. It 
is also worn by readers and sub-deacons. 
In form it has come to resemble our dal- 
matic, though worn, like the alb, imme- 
diately over the cassock. Next comes 
the &pápıov or stole (see under that word), 
the distinctive badge of deacons, and 
lastly the émimavixca, a barbarous com- 
und of en and manus, They stretch 
om the wrist to the elbow, leaving the 
hand free. They are first mentioned by 
Balsamon in the twelfth conu, and 
have apparently been adopted by the 
ns. 
The priest puts on the orotydpior, then 
the émrpayndtoy, which is a stole broader 
than the Deacon's and joined in front, 
next the (wy or girdle, the émpavixa, 
the droyovdriov or émcyovariov, & square 
piece of cloth which hangs from the girdle 
and is really proper to bishops, archi- 
mandrites and other dignitaries, such as 
protosyncelli, protopopes, &c., but is in 
matter of fact worn by very many priesta. 
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Over all he puts the chasuble (Seh, 
N, Parvodoy) in shape much like one 
of our Gothic chasubles. 

Bishops also use the above vestments. 
But their crocydpcoy is marked with white 
and red stripes, and they have a picture of 
Christ on their émtyovartoy and emipavixta. 
Theirchasubleis marked with many crosses 
and called moàvoraŭvpiov. e oaxxos, 
which has sleeves, and, to judge from the 
woodcut in Daniel, resembles a dalmatic 
in shape, was at first worn by metro- 
5 only instead of the chasuble, and 

y them never except on the three great 
festivals. From the time of Alexius 
Commenus it became the habitual sub- 
stitute for the chasuble with metropolitans, 
and now it is worn in Russia by all 
bishops. Lastly, the bishop takes the 
a@poddproy, a sort of pallium made of wool, 
which is hung on the shoulders and falls 
over the back. At some of the functions, 
but not at Mass, bishops wear a monastic 
cloak called pavdvas. The word which is 
said by Hesychius and Eustathius to be of 
Persian origin occurs in the LXX (e.g. 
Judges iii. 16), and a MS. Greek lexicon 
quoted by Schlausner explains it as a 
“sort of upper garment and the cloak of 
monks ” (ethos iwatiou Kat Tò TOY povaxay 
madXtov). The mitre (xidapis) is never 
worn in the sanctuary except by the 

Patriarch of Alexandria. Greek bishops 
have no ring, but they wear a pectoral 
cross tr mavayiov) and use a pastoral 
staff (mareprocayv), which, however, is 
much shorter than those customary in the 
West and much less ornate. 

(Chiefly from Daniel, “Cod. Liturg.” 
tom. iv. p. 375 seg.) 

VIATICUM. Holy Communion 
given to those in danger of death. Such 
persons are allowed to receive the Com- 
munion, even if they are not fasting, and 
they may do so again and again in the 
same illness, if circumstances render it 
expedient. Viaticum is given by the 
pene priest, or by another priest deputed 

y him. The priest, wearing surplice and 
stole, carries the Blessed Sacrament in 
procession; lights are borne in front, 
and a bell is rung to excite the devotion 
of the faithful. In England it is, of 
course, impossible to carry out all this 
ceremonial, A special form is used in 


1 The Greeks have no change of colours for 
the feasts. The Gehe of the priest and the 
orotxdprov of the deacon are black at Masses of 
the Dead, and purple, as we have seen, is used 
in Lent. Great feasts are marked by the splen- 
dour of the vestments. 
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administering the Sacrament—viz. Re- 
ceive, brother [or sister], the viaticum of 
the body of our Lord Jesus Christ. May 
He guard from the malignant foe, and lead 
thee to eternal life!” Afterwards, the priest 
cleanses his fingers in a little water, which 
the sick man drinks, 

(1) The Origin of the Name.—The 
word “ viaticum ” came into Church use 
as a translation of the Greek ¢podiov. 
This latter word means provision for a 
journey ; then, metaphorically, provision 
for the journey of life (Clem. Rom. Ep. i. 
2; Dionys. Corinth. apud Euseb, “ HE 
iv. 23). Next the metaphor was extended 
to the provision for the last journey—viz. 
from this world to the next—and so it 
occurs as an epithet of the Holy Oom- 
munion given to the dying in the Council 
of Nicwa (can. 18). There the Eucharist 
is said to be the “ last and most necessary 
viaticum ” (rov reAevraiov xal avayxatordrou 
éhodiov). Innocent I. (“ Ad Exsuper, ” ; 

ansi, ‘‘Concil.” iii. 1089) employs the 
Latin word “viaticum” in the same 
sense, and so does the First Council of 
Orange, A.D. 441 (can. 3; Mansi, vi. 437), 
with an evident allusion to the canon of 
Nicæa. Thus it became a technical term 
for Communion given to the dying. 8 
Council of Agde, A. Dp. 506, can. 15; 
Mansi, viii. 327; Bede, H. E.“ iv. 14; 
Amalar. “ Eccl. Offic.” iii. 35.) But even 
late in the middle ages the word had not 
acquired its present fixed and exclusive 
sense. The Council of Vaison, A.D. 442 
(can. 2; Mansi, vi. 453), speaks of the 
viaticum, meaning, probably, the absolu- 
tion and communion of the dying; and 
in the Council of Gerunda, A.D. 517 
(can. 9; Mansi, vii. 550), it certainl 
includes absolution. Aubespine, indeed, 
in his note (ad loc. 554), takes it to 
mean simply reconciliation and absolu- 
tion granted to dying penitents—the 
“ benedictio beatifica,” as the Council of 
Barcelona, A. D. 541 (can. 9; Mansi, ix. 
110), calls it. Hence the so-called Fourth 
Council of Carthage (can. 78; Mansi, iii. 
957) has the expression Viaticum Eu- 
charistiæ,” to distinguish it from“ viati- 
cum” in the other sense. The term was 
also applied to the Eucharist generally, as 
our support in our earthly pilgrimage; 
and we find it so employed not only in 
the liturgy of St. Mark (épodvoy, — 
mond, p. 191), but even in a synod of 
Durham early in the thirteenth century 
(Wilkins, Concil.” i. p. 578). 

(2) Viaticum in One or Two Kinds.— 
In the third and fourth centuries we have 
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clear instances of viaticum given under 
the form of bread only Peeks Alex. 
apud Euseb. “ H. E.” vi. 44; the contem- 
porary Life of St. Ambrose, by Paulinus, 
n. 47). There can be no reasonable 
doubt about these cases, and Bossuet 
(“ Communion sous les deux espèces,” P. 1, 
n. 2) seems to be quite right in taki 
can. 76 of the Fourth Council of Car- 
thage as evidence that Communion was 
given to dying persons who were unable 
to swallow the Host in the form of wine 
(“ infundatur ori ejus Eucharistia,” Mansi, 
iii. 957). Still, Chardon (“ H. des Sacr.” 
tom. ii. Euchar. ch. v. a. 2) considers, 
and with reason, that the rule was to give 
viaticum under both kinds, so long as 
those in health received Communion in 
this way. Chrysostom’s letter to Innocent 
(Mansi, iii. 1089) shows that the Eucharist 
under the form of wine was reserved for 
the sick. He complains that the soldiers 
spilt the precious blood on Holy Saturday, 
and this cannot have been in the chalice at 
Mass; for women, he says, were waiting 
for baptism, which preceded the Mass of 
Holy Saturday. The Eleventh Council of 
Toledo, A. D. 675 (capit. 11), the direction 
in the Gregorian Sacramentary (“ oratio 
ad visitandum infirmum ”), and three 
forms for administering viaticum given 
from ancient MSs. by Menard in his notes 
on this Sacramentary, all assume that 
the dying man will receive both kinds. 
The same thing follows from Bede's “ Life 
of St. Cuthbert ” (cap. 39). 

(3) The Minister of Viatioum.— In the 
early days of persecution it was some- 
times carried to the sick by laymen 
(Euseb. “ H. E.” vi. 44). The practice 
apparently continued long after, when it 

become a mere abuse. For Leo IV. 
(847-55) strictly forbids priests to send it 
by laymen or women (Mansi, xiv. 891). 
About the same time, we find Hincmar 
of Rheims requiring his deans to ask 
whether the priests gave Communion to 
the sick with their own hands, and not 
through anyone they could get to do it 
for them (“ per se, non per quemlibet,” 
Hincmar, Opp. ed. Sirmond, p. 716; in 
Migne’s reprint, p. 779). The Council of 
Ansa, near Lyons, a.D. 990 (Mansi, xix. 
101) permits no one except priests to 

ive viaticum. Deacons, however—at 
east, in some places—continued to do so. 
This is proved, according to Chardon, by 
the old statutes of the Carthusians; and 
a Council of Westminster, A.D. 1188 
(can. 2; Wilkins, i. p. 415), puts priests 
and deacons precisely on the same level in 
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this respect (“per sacerdotem aut dis- 
conum aut necessitate instante per quem- 
libet ”). 

(4) Rites and Ceremonies, §c.—No 
special legislation, so far as we know, 
exempted the dying from the rule of 
fasting before Communion. But history 
witnesses to the anxiety of the Church in 
all ages that the dying should communi- 
cate, and we may fairly assume that the 
present rule was in force from the be- 

inning. The ceremonies, much as we 
ave them now—e.g. the wearing of the 
stole, the cross and lights in the proces- 
sion, the carrying of the pyx, the bell— 
are prescribed in the Constitutions of St. 
Edmund of Canterbury, a.D. 1236; in the 
Council of Durham, to which we have 
already referred; and in a provincial 
council of Scotland in the time of the 
Scotch King Alexander II. (Wilkins, 
“ Concil.” i. pp. 579, 615, 637). On the 
other hand, we doubt if the special form 
in which viaticum is now given was 
usual in the middle ages—“ Accipe, frater, 
Viaticum,” &c. The Gregorian Sacra- 
mentary simply says : “ Then let. him [the 
priest] give Communion with the body 
and blood of the Lord;” and the Salis- 
bury Manual—+.ec. Ritual—of 1543 (re- 
printed in Maskell, “ Monument. Rit.” 
vol. i.) has merely a Rubric to the same 
effect. The three forms given by Menard 
from old MSS., and also a fourth from a 
Soissons Manual printed only eighty years 
before his time, would be suitable for 
ordinary Communion. However, a 
Bangor Pontifical of the thirteenth cen- 
tury contains the form as we now use it— 

“ Accipe, frater, Viaticum corporis Domini 
nostri Jesu Christi,” &c. (Maskell, loc. cs. 

p. 81). Viaticum, in the modern Church, is 

given before Extreme Unction. In the 

middle ages the reverse order obtained, 

as Menard (loc. cit. p. 536) proves by a 

multitude of authorities, and such was 

the order followed in the English use till 

Queen Mary’s time. The importance of 

receiving the Communion while the mind 

is still clear and calm is the reason giveD 

by theologians (Juenin, De Sacram.” p- 

588) for the order now laid down in the 

Roman Ritual. , 

VICAR-APOSTOLIC, By this 
was formerly meant either a bishop or 
archbishop, generally of some remote see, 
to whom the Roman Pontiff delegated 8 
portion of his jurisdiction; or an ecele- 
siastic, not necessarily a bishop, who, 
acting under a Papal brief, or in virtue 
of instructions received from the Sac 
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Congregation of Bishops and Regulars, 
was commissioned to exercise the episco- 
pal jurisdiction (except in certain special 
cases) in a diocese where the ordinary, 
from whatever cause, was incapacitated 
from its full and efficient discharge. At 
the present day, vicars-apostolic are near! 
always titular bishops [see that rice 
and are stationed either in countries 
where episcopal sees have not yet been 
established, or in those where the succes- 
sion has been interrupted. On the vicars- 
apostolic sent to England by the Holy 
See for this latter cause, see ENGLISH 
CATHOLICS. The Catholic Directory for 
1883 specifies one hundred and twelve 
apostolic vicariates now in being. Of 
these, nine are in Europe; sixty-four (out 
of which twenty-four are in China alone) 
in Asia; fourteen in Africa; sixteen in 
America ; and nine in Oceania. 

VICAR FORANR (Voraneus = qui 
forts est; one exercising authority at a 
distance from the place where the bishop 
resides). A vicar forane is either a dig- 
nitary or, at least, if possible, a parish 
priest, who is appointed by the bishop to 
exercise a limited jurisdiction in a par- 
ticular town or district of his diocese. 
An appeal lies from his decision to the 
bishop, who can also remove him at 
pleasure. ‘The chief part of the office 
of a vicar forane is to report to the 
bishop on the lives of the clergy within 
his district, and to inquire into any charges 
brought against them; to promote the 
observance of the synodal constitutions 
and the decrees of the bishop; to preside 
at local conferences, in which moral or 
liturgical questions are treated of; and to 
give notice to the bishop of anything 
contrary to faith and good morals, or 
tending to impair the Divine worship, the 
reverence due to churches, the observance 
of holidays, and the maintenance of eccle- 
siastical discipline, which may occur 
within his district; finally, to decide 
civil causes of slight importance ” (Soglia, 
„Instit. Canon.’ ii. § 71). The four- 
teenth decree of the first Council of 
Westminster, on Vicars Forane, is in 
general agreement with the above, but 
adds that it is their duty to “ take 
care of sick priests, to watch over the 
administration of Church property, and 
to see that sacred buildings be kept in 
repair.” The council treats the title 
“ Vicar Forane as equivalent to“ Rural 
Dean.” There are vicars forane in 
many Irish dioceses, but almost their 
sole function is to grant episcopal dis- 
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3 for the non- publication of 
nns, (Ferraris, Vicarius Foraneus.) 
VICAR-GENERAL. This official 
has succeeded to much of the power 
formerly exercised in a diocese by the 
archdeacon [ARCHDEACON]. In the canon 
law he is styled indifferently “ officialis” 
and “ vicarius generalis ” and the common 
use of the term in Italy is conformable to 
this state of the law. In Transalpine 
countries the name of “official” is com- 
monly given to the ecclesiastic adminis- 
tering the contentious jurisdiction of the 


bishop, and that of “ vicar-general ” to 


him who exercises his voluntary juris- 
diction [JURISDICTION]. 

The origin of the office is supposed to 
be traceable in a Papal Constitution, 
promulgated in the Fourth Lateran 
Council, by which Innocent III. author- 
ised the appointment by any bishop who 
was overburdened by the weight of his 
episcopal duties of an ecclesiastic to 
assist him in performing them. Yet 
since no allusion to such an office occurs 
in the Decretals, compiled some years 
later under Gregory IX., it would 
seem that the permission granted at the 
Lateran Council was not for some time 
much acted upon. However, before the 
end of the thirteenth century vicars- 
general had become common, and the 
“ Sext” of Boniface VIII. minutely regu- 
lates their functions. 

A eta is not obliged to appoint a 
vicar-general if the circumstances of the 
diocese are such that he is able to dis- 
charge all his episcopal duties without 
assistance; and this is in fact the case in 
several English and Scottish dioceses at 
the present time. On the other hand, the 
bishop may, if he pleases, appoint two or 
more vicars-general, either assigning to 
each jurisdiction over a certain district, 
or giving to one the contentious, to an- 
other the voluntary jurisdiction, or, 
thirdly, making over to them joint and 
full jurisdiction over the whole diocese 
tn solidum. The person appointed must 
be a clerk, not a layman, but the law 
does not require that he should be in 
holy orders; the modern practice of the 
Curia, however, obliges him to have a 
doctor’s or some other degree in canon 
law. No one having cure of souls, nor 
any regular belonging to a mendicant 
order, can be appointed to the office. A 
regular canon or a monk may be a vicar- 
general, if certain conditions be fulfilled. 
It is held to be desirable that, as far as 
possible, the office should be committed 
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to an ecclesiastic belonging to another 
diocese. 

In matters of jurisdiction the vicar is 
regarded as the ordinary, and his tribunal 
is identical with that of the bishop, so 
that there is no ap from the one to 
the other. But he is bound to keep care- 
fully within the limits of his commission; 
thus he may not do any of those things 
which come under the definition of 
“ Pontificalia,” and belong to the epis- 
copal order, such as making the holy 
oils, consecrating churches, altars, cha- 
lices, &c. Nor may he decide anything 
without a ial mandate, which it may 
be reasonably presumed the bishop could 
not have intended to entrust to him by 
his general commission. For instance, 
although his commission warrants him to 
do all formal acts required in the insti- 
tution of ecclesiastics to benefices, offices, 
or dignities, it does not authorise him to 
confer any of these; to do so lawfully he 
must have a special mandate. He can- 
not summon a synod, nor convoke the 
chapter, nor visit the diocese; and 
generally, in business of an arduous and 
weighty nature, he cannot act without 
consulting the bishop.“! The powers of 
a vicar-general cease and determine—(1) 
when his commission is cancelled by the 
bishop ; (2) upon his death or resignation ; 
(3) when, from whatever cause, the 
bishop's own 5 in the diocese 
ceases. (Soglia, Instit. Canon.“ ii. 5 
60, 70.) 

VICE-CHANCELLOR, [See Curia 
RoMANA. | 

VIENWE. The Fifteenth General 
Council was opened by Clement V. at 
Vienne, in the Dauphiné, on October 16, 
1811. Great uncertainty prevails as to 
the number of members present, and the 
number of bishops and mitred abbots 
1 8 is variously estimated at 114 and 

00. The Pope in his address at the 
opening gives three reasons for the assem- 
bling of the Council—viz. the affair of the 
Templars, the rescue of the Holy Land, 
the reform of abuses in the Church. 

The investigation of the charges 
against the Templars took a long time, 
and nearly six months passed between the 
first and second sessions. The order, as 
has been already said in a previous 
article, was suppressed by a Papal bull, 
but no definite judgment was passed on 
the crimes laid to the ch of its 
members. The French king, Philip the 
Fair, did not succeed in obtaining the 

1 Soglia. 
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condemnation of Pope Boniface VIII., 
but a decree of Clement in 1307 had 
annulled the excommunications, inter- 
dicts, &c., issued by Boniface against 
Philip and his supporters, and secured 
them from any prejudice in the future. 

5 3 
were ogmatic, partly disciplinary. 
John ater de Oliva, a Pua (born 
in Provence 1247, died 1297), ee 
to the “Spiritual” party in his order, 
was an admirer of the abbot Joachim, 
the author of the “ Eternal Gospel,” and 
himself wrote a fantastical commentary on 
the Apocalypse. It was with reference 
to him that the Pope in Council con- 
demned the opinions that the soul is not 
“ in itself and essentially the form of the 
human body,” and that Christ was still 
living when his body was pierced with 
the lance, and declared it more pro- 
bable view that sanctifying grace and 
the virtues are infused into the souls of 
children at baptism. The immoral 
Quietism of the Beguards and Beguines 
was also reprobated, particularly their 
doctrine that man may become absolutely 
perfect, and attain perfect beatitude in 
this life; that a perfect man is free from 
subjection to the ecclesiastical or civil 
law, and may commit the grossest offences 
against the moral law without sin. 

The following were the chief disci- 
plinary decrees.“ The “black” monks 
and the nuns were forbidden to ind 
in luxurious and worldly habits (e.g. 
hunting, attending the courts of princes, 
wearing silk or jewellery, being present 
at balls, &c.) An attempt, not altgeether 
successful, was made to heal the schism 
in the Franciscan order caused by the 
“ Spirituals.” The clerics, who were 
rectors of hospitals, were reproved for 
neglecting the poor and enriching them- 
selves from the funds entrusted to them. 
For the future such institutions were 
to be placed under good and prudent 
men, who were to submit their accounts 
to the ordinary. This, says Fleury, was 
the origin of the Jay administrators of 
hospitals, established “to the shame of 
the clergy.” Many secular prelates were 


1A memoir, drawn up at the Pope’s re- 
quest by William Durand, bishop of Mende, 
ives an appalling picture of the state of the 
urch. He mentions particularly the want 
of all observance in monastic orders, the im- 
morality of the monks and clergy, the venality 
of the Roman Court, the way in which benefices 
were kept vacant, &c. He pu for reform in 
the Curia and among the clergy, and p 
that priests should be allowed to marry. 
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anxious that the exemptions granted to 
religious orders should be withdrawn. 
This was not done, but religious were 
forbidden under pain of excommunica- 
tion to give Extreme Unction, Holy 
Communion, or the nuptial benediction 
without express leave from the parish 
priest. They were also forbidden to be- 
guile lay pore from attending the ser- 
vices in the parish church. Regulations 
were made on clerical decorum, and on 
the for orders. A sub-deacon must 
be at least in his eighteenth, a deacon in 
his twentieth, a priest in his twenty-fifth 
year. The bull of Urban IV. institutin 
the feast of Corpus Christi was patol 
and confirmed. Steps were taken to 
promote the study of the Oriental lan- 
guages, a measure which Raymond Lully 
had desired long before. Chairs of 
Hebrew, Ohaldee, and Arabic were to be 
established in the Roman Court and in 
the Universities of Paris, Oxford, Bo- 
logna, and Salamanca. Lastly, a crusade 
was proclaimed for the recovery of the 
Holy Land; the Kings of England, 
France, and Navarre promised to take 
part in it, and a tithe was to be levied 
for six years to defray the expense. The 
third and last session ended on 1 6, 
1312. (Fleury, “ H, E” liv. xci. ; Hefele, 
“ Concil.” vol. vi.) 

VIGILS. Originally the watch kept 
on the night before a feast, and then, from 
the eleventh or twelfth century (Probst, 
“« Brevier. und Brevier-Gebet,” p. 176), 
the day and the night preceding a feast. 

(1) The practice of spending the night 
in public prayer is probably older than 
Christianity, for Eusebius (“ H. E.“ ii. 
17) attributes it to the Therapeutæ or 
Alexandrian Essenes. In Acts xx. 7 we 
have an instance of devotional exercises 
continued at least till midnight. Vigils 
are mentioned by Tertullian (“ Ad Uxor.” 
lib. ii. 5), and the vigil maintained till 
“ cock-crow on Holy Saturday is pre- 
scribed in the Apostolic Constitutions (v. 
19). Chrysostom speaks of the observance 
of vigils as a proof of piety (Hom. iv. in 
illud “ Vidi Dominum? tom. vi. p. 120 
in Migne: ie mévnras ék pecovucriov 
pexpt rìs nuépas mwapapévovras, BAére 
1 andl Socrates ( H. E” vi. 
8) refers to the nocturnal hymns and vigils 
of Catholics and Arians at Constantinople 
in the saint's time. We learn from Basil 
(in Ps. exiv.) that vigils were held before 

1 There is, however, no reason to suppose 


that he is alluding to vigils in the strict sense 
i. e. to public prayer at night. 
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the feasts of martyrs, and it appears from 
Theodoret (“H. E.” ii. 10) and Socrates 
that such vigils were the usual preludes 
to Mass on Saturday and on Sunday, or 
other feasts. Jerome (Ep. cix. and“ Adv. 
Vigilant.” n. 9; cf. Ep. cxlvii.) defends 
the custom against Vigilantius, admitting, 
however, the grave immorality by whic 
they were sometimes accompanied. It 
was probably these and other abuses 
which led to the discontinuance of the 
devotion. Gautier, bishop of Poitiers, 
a ae vigils within his diocese in 
280, and it seems from the language 
of the Papal legates at the Council of 
Valladolid in 1322 that the old use was 
dying out. St. Charles forbade the keep- 
ing of any vigil except that before 
Christmas, and at present the Matins 
and Lauds and the midnight Mass before 
that feast are the only relics of the old 
custom. (See Thomassin.) 

(2) The Fast on the Pigils.— The 
statement in Smith and Cheetham that 
“the observance of a vigil by fasting 
came to be usual not later than the ninth 
century” is inaccurate, or at least mis- 
leading. Holy Saturday was kept as a 
fast from very early times (see “ Const. 
Apost.” v. 18; also Hoty WEEK and 
LENT); and Augustine (Ep. ae con- 
sidered it a crime to break the fast on 
the vigil of Christmas in those churches 
where it was observed. But it was in the 
middle ages that the obligation of fasting 
was extended to vigils generally. Peter 
Damian (Opuse. lv. “De Vigil,” al. Ep. 
lib. vi. 35) insists that the vigils of the 
birth of St. John the Baptist, St. Philip 
and St. James, St. James the Greater, St. 
Bartholomew, of Christmas, Easter, Pente- 
cost, and the Assumption, are fasting days. 
Nay, he even contends that the law of 
fasting binds on the vigil of the Epiphany, 
because there is a Mass for the vigil in 
the Gregorian Sacramentary. C; 
on the other hand, excepts this last vigil 
(“ Decret. pro Ord. S. Benedict”; Migne, 
“Patrol.” cl. p. 451), and this is the rule 
which has actually prevailed. Innocent 
III., writing to the Archbishop of Braga, 
says the Roman Church fasted on the 
vigils of all the Apostles, except on that 
of St. John the Evangelist (excepted be- 
cause of Christmas), and St. Philip and 
St. James, excepted because of ter. 
This letter has been incorporated in the 
canon law (“ Decret.” lib. v. tit. xlvi. 
cap. 2, “Consilium Nostrum). Such 
is the present law of the Church, apart 
from indult or dispensation, with regard 
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to the 9 55 ils of the Apostles. On March 
9, 1777, Pius VI. exempted English Cath- 


olics from the obligation of fasting on 
all vigils except those of the Assumption, 
SS. Peter and Paul and All Saints, sub- 
stituting the fast on the Wednesdays and 
Fridays of Advent. (See the new edition 
of the Provincial Councils of Westminster, 
. 199.) Fasting is also obligatory by the 
hurch law on the vigils of Christmas 
and the Assumption, and by custom which 
has the force of law on the vigils of Pen- 
tecost, the Nativity of St. John the Bap- 
tist, St. Lawrence, and All Saints. (Mera- 
tus, s. 3, c. 7, n. 1.) 
(3) The Mass and e of Pigils; 
their Translation, &c. 1 Oe used to 
be identical with that of the Feria till 
Pius V. introduced the Gospel from the 
Mass of the Vigil with a homily ap- 
penas (Gavant. s. 3, c. 7, n. 5.) Pro- 
bly Corpus Christi has no vigil, because 
introduced after vigils in the original sense 
had fallen into disuse. Greater gaa 
those of Christmas, Epiphany, and Pente- 
cost—are celebrated with semi-double ; 
that of Christmas from Lauds onwards 
with double rite. If a feast with a vigil 
falls on Monday, the vigil and fast are 
kept on Saturday.“ This rule is laid 
down by Innocent III. (doc. cit.), but was 
evidently not yet established shortly before 
under Alexander III. (“ Decret.” lib. v. tit. 
xl. cap. 14, “ Queesivit a nobis.”) (From 
various sources, chiefly Thomassin, “ Traité 
des Jeûnes,” P. I. ch. xviii.; P. II. ch. xiv.) 
VINCENT Or PAUL, ST., 
SOCIETY or. This society, which 
exists for the purpose of helping the poor, 
was founded at Paris just fifty years ago. 
At that time a number of Catholic 
students, attending lectures in Paris, 
were brought into contact with students 
of various ways of thinking—Materialists, 
Deists, St.-Simonians, Fourierists, &e.— 
with whom they discussed subjects 
of common interest in a “Conférence 
d'Histoire, or historical club. One of 
these Catholic students was the well- 
known writer Frederic Ozanam. The 
free-thinkers were wont to allow that 
Christianity had certainly accomplished 


great things, but they maintained that its 


ancient spirit had fled, and that great 
practical enterprises could no longer owe 
to it either their inspiration or their 
vitality. What do you do?” they asked 
of the Catholics; “you are full of talk 
and theory, but there it ends.” The taunt 


1 This does not apply to the Mass and Office 
for the vigils of Christmas and Epiphany. 
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sank into the mind of Ozanam and others ; 
they meditated, prayed, exch ideas; 
at last, at a meeting attended by five or 
six friends, after much had been said as to 
the benefit which works of charity would 
confer both on themselves and on the 
poor, some one (it was never ascertained 
who) cried out, Let us found a Confer- 
ence of Charity.“ This was in the spring 
of 1833. But the particular mode of 
commencing their operations was a matter 
of difficulty. It was decided to go to 
Sister Rosalie, who at that time was 
superior of the Sisters of St. Vincent of 
Paul, and obtain from her the addresses of 
some poor families, whom the members of 
the new conference could visit. This was 
done, and M. Bailly, an excellent layman, 
who was in intimate relations with many 
of the Paris clergy, was asked to be their 
president. He accepted the post, and 
provided the conference with rooms to 
meetin. Eight young studente—Ozanam, 
Letaillandier, Devaux, Lamache, Lallier, 
Clavé, and two others—held the first 
conference in May 1833. The orders for 
relief to be given to the poor who were 
visited were in the first place purchased 
by the members from Sister Rosalie. The 
conference chose St. Vincent of Paul for 
its patron. Bailly was a parishioner of 
the curé of St. Etienne du Mont, M. 
Faudet, who sanctioned and favoured the 
new work among the poor of the parish. 
After a time rules for the conduct of 
meetings and the administration of re- 
lief, with appropriate considerations ” 
attached to them, were drawn up by 
M. Bailly and adopted. The nee of 
the new institute were stated to (1) 
“to encourage its members, by example 
and counsel, in the practice of a Christian 
life; (2) to visit the poor and assist them 
when in distress, as far as our means will 
permit, affording them also religious con- 
solations .. .; (3) to apply ourselves, 
according to our abilities and the time 
which we can spare, to the elementary 
and Christian instruction of poor children, 
whether free or imprisoned. ..; (4) to 
distribute moral and religious books ; 
(5) to be willing to undertake any other 
sort of charitable work to which our re- 
sources may be adequate, and which will 
not oppose the chief end of the society.” 
In 1835, the conference having been 
joined by many new members, the ques- 
tion of dividing it into sections, which 
should serve as new centres whence the 
work of charity among the swarming poor 
of Paris might be carried on more effectu- 
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ally than before, came on for discussion. 
The division was warmly opposed by 
many ; at last, however, it was resolved 
upon, and thus a step was taken which 
facilitated and foreshowed the ultimate 
extension of the labours of the society to 
other cities and other lands. The new 
sections themselves were after a time called 
Conferences, and the aggregate of the 
conferences formed the Society of St. 
Vincent of Paul.” 

The movement originated among lay- 
men, and the administration of the society 
has always been in lay hands, but in 
union with and subordination to the 
clergy. Its lay character is said to have 
much favoured its extension at the parti- 
cular time when it arose, when it was 
enough for a society or enterprise of any 
kind to have an ecclesiastic at his head, to 
be denounced in the press and the salons 
as an ‘‘œuvre jésuitique.” 

The members devote themselves to 
visiting and relieving the poor, and in 
order to do this effectually, many special 
works of charity have been organised by 
it. Among these are libraries, clothing 
depéts, créches, boarding out with farmers, 
Visits to prisons and hospitals, and finding 
work for labourers acd women out of 
employ. On urgent occasions the societ 

ill grant extraordinary help; thus it 
sent money for the relief of the terrible 
Irish distress in 1847 and 1848, 

Soon after the division of the first 
conference, the presidents of the different 
conferences began the practice of meeting 
in council from time to time; thus was 
formed the ‘“council-general.” Other 
councils—e, centraur, o. supérieurs—arose 
as they were required. In 1853 the 
members of the Paris conferences were 
2,000 in number, having 5,000 families 
inscribed on their visiting lists. The 
society had even at that time spread to 
England, Ireland, Spain, Belgium, America, 
and Palestine. Indulgences were granted 
to it in very ample terms by Popes Gre- 
gory XVI. and Pius IX. The last named 

ope, in 1853, gave to the society Card. 
Fornari as its Cardinal Protector. 

Under the Second Empire, the Count 
de Persigny, in a circular letter to the 
prefects, brought charges against the 
administration of the society, the drift of 
which was that under the pretence of 
charity, its organisation was being used to 
promote political objects. The Govern- 
ment required that, the society should 
accept Cardinal Morlot as the official 
head of the General Council ; otherwise it 
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was to be suppressed. The society de- 
clined to accede to this proposal, and the 
General Council was consequently sus- 
pended ; the local conferences carried on 
their operations as usual. 

In 1876 the number of conferences, 
established in all parts of the world, was 
nearly 6,000. In 1877 more than seven 
millions of francs were expended by it in 
the relief of distress. (Vie de Frédéric 
Ozanam,” 1879; “ Manual of the Society 
of St. Vincent of Paul,” 1867.) 

VIRTUE. [See Faire; Horn; 
CHARITY. | 

VISIT TO THE BLESSED 
SACRAMENT. The daily visit to a 
church in order to engage in silent prayer 
before the Blessed Sacrament, is a practice 
common in all religious houses, and asceti- 
cal writers recommend the custom to per- 
sons living in the world. This devotion, 
natural as it is on Catholic principles, does 
not seem to have been familiar to Chris- 
tians in the early or even the middle ages. 
Fr. Bridgett, in his learned work on the 
„History of the Blessed Sacrament in 
Great Britain” (vol. ii. p. 239), does pro- 
duce instances—e.g. from the earlier part 
of the middle ages—of prayer made before 
the altar at a time when, evidently, no 
service was going on; but there is no ex- 
press reference to the Holy Eucharist. 

VISITATIO LIMINUM APOSTO- 
LORUM. That it was a duty incumbent 
on a Catholic bishop to visit from time to 
time the tombs of the Apostles Peter and 
Paul at Rome, in order to honour the 
institution of Ohrist in the person of his 
Vicar, to strengthen his own communion 
and that of his flock with the living centre 
of Christianity, and to report the state of 
his diocese to the Supreme Pastor and 
Ruler, was a conviction which had been 
growing in force for centuries, and had 
found continuous practical expression in 
those innumerable visits of bishops to 
Rome which the annals of the Church 
record. Leo III. (Ep. i.) ordained that 
bishops should visit the limina Aposto- 
lorum, but without prescribing anything as 
to the time. In the sixteenth century the 

ractice assumed the form of a positive 
aw. Sixtus V. by the Constitution “ Ro- 
manus Pontifex” (1585) ordained that 
the bishops of Italy, the islands in the 
Adriatic, and the neighbouring parts of 
Greece, should be bound to visit the 
limina Apostolorum once in three years; 
the bishops of France, Spain, England, 
Germany, and other countries within the 
North and Baltic Seas, as also of the 
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islands in the Mediterranean, once in four 
years; all other bishops in Europe and 
those of Africa, once in five years; and 
all Asiatic and American bishops, once in 
ten years. The visit was to be made 
either in person, or, if a legitimate hin- 
drance intervened, by a suitable proctor 
or Tepro enia To, 

at was a visit of duty for a bishop 
was a pious pilgrimage for a clerk or 
layman, and so good a work, that by the 
sound Catholic feeling of ancient times it 
was almost raised to the level of a duty. 
Benedict Biscop, the founder of the 
monasteries of Wearmouth and Jarrow 
in the seventh century, visited Rome six 
different times. Ordericus Vitalis ( about 
1142), after describing the martyrdoms of 
SS. Peter and Paul under Nero, says: 
“Rome, the capital of the world, glories 
in having for her patrons such exalted 
saints, to whose temples the faithful 
resort from all parte of the world, in 
order that by the assistance of these 
powon u advocates they may be protected 
rom all their adversaries and hostile 
influences.” (Ferraris, Lim. Ap.“; 
Soglia, ii. § 63.) 

VISITATION, EPISCOPAL. To 
visit his diocese, and ascertain the state 
and progress of religion in every part of 
it, is of course one of the main portions 
of that “ oversight ” which belongs to the 
bishop’s office. The Council of Trent? 
prescribed that all bishops, either in 
person or by their vicar-generals or 
visitors, should, if the size of the diocese 
rendered the annual visitation of the 
whole of it impossible, at least visit every 

rt at intervals not exceeding two years. 

e aim of such visitations is described 
as comprehending the maintenance of 
sound doctrine, the expulsion of heresy, 
the reformation of morals, the right 
arrangement of whatever relates both to 
persons and things ecclesiastical, and the 
encouragement of the faithful, by preach- 
ing and other means, to lead religious 
and peaceful lives. The visitor, whether 
the bishop or his deputy, is counselled to 
eschew vain pomp and show, and to 
accept no fees or gratifications for any 


service connected with the visitation | by 


except such as are expressly authorised 
by law. All that the visitor can claim is 
board and lodging, or (if such be the 
local custom) the equivalent thereof in 
money. But if it be the custom of the 
place or province to give nothing at all, 


1 Eccl. Hist. ed. Bobn, book ii. ch. 3. 
2 Sess. xxiv. c. 8, De Ref. 
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not even board, to visitors, that custom 
must be respected. 

Bishops may in their own right, and 
also as delegates of the Apostolic See, 
visit the chapters of cath and cok 
legiate churches within their dioceses, 
and correct what may be found amiss in 
them.! In the decree on seminaries (sess. 
xxiii. c. 18, De Ref.), it is assumed that 
these institutions will be frequent! 
visited by the bishops. Benefices wi 
cure of souls, which are annexed to 
churches, monasteries, &c., as part of 
their endowment, should be annually 
visited by the bishop, who should take 
care that the vicars administering them 
be reasonably remunerated out of the 
revenues.? When the members of a 
regular community (except the monastery 
of Cluny and the houses in which the 
heads of orders have their ordinary prin- 
cipal residence) have the care of the 
souls of secular persons, other than their 
own servants and dependents, they are 
subject to the visitation and control of 
the bishop of the diocese. As delegates 
of the Apostolic See, bishops are em- 
1 to visit—(1) monasteries and 

nefices held in commendam, (2) hos- 
pitals, colleges, confraternities, schools, 
monte-de-mété, and “pia loca” in gene- 
ral, (3) churches in nullius dioceri, or 
“peculiar,” provided that the cathedral 
of the bishop so visiting be the nearest to 
the place; if that is a doubtful point, 
the right of visit belongs to the bishop 
who has been elected to it by the prelate 
of the peculiar in a provincial council. 
Tho results of an episcopal visitation are 
to be reported to the Sacred Con tion 
of the Council. (Soglia, lib. 11. § 63; 
Ferraris, Visitatio.) 

VISITATION, ORDER OF THE, 
This order was founded at Annecy in 
1610 by the holy widow Jane Frances, 
Mme. de Chantal (who was canonised in 
1767), under the direction of St. Francis 
de Sales, then bishop of Geneva. It was 
designed by the bishop to be open to 
widows and ladies of weak health as 
well as to the young and robust; hence 
but few corporal austerities were requ 
the rule, and at first there was no 
enclosure, so that the religious could freely 
visit the sick and needy in their own 
homes. On the other hand, the employment 
of time and the regulation of the thoughts 
were provided for in the rule with great 

1 Sess, vi. c. 4, De Ref. 


2 Seas. vii. c 7, De Ref. 
5 Sess, xxv. c. 11, De Reg. et Mon. 
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minuteness, St. Francis did not wish 
the religious to be exempt from the juris- 
diction of the bishops, and therefore he 
would not consent to the appointment of 
a superior for the whole order. The rule 
of enclosure was adopted in 1618. Many 
houses of “ Visitandines ”—so these nuns 
are called in France—soon arose, and have 
ever been conspicuous for the order, 
harmony, and piety which reigned in 
them. Some few of their convents—e.g. 
Blois and Troyes, resisted the bull “ Uni- 
genitus ” [JansENIem], but the great ma- 
ority showed an excellent spirit. About 

863 the order “ still numbered a hundred 
houses, divided between Italy, France, 
Switzerland, Austria, Poland, Syria, and 
North America, with about 3,000 mem- 
bers.”! The Ven. Marie Marguerite 
d’Alacoque, so well known in connection 
with the devotion to the Sacred Heart, 
belonged to this order. There are two 
convents in England, at Westbury-on- 
Trym, and Walmer. 

VOCATION. In its more restricted 
and special sense vocation is taken for 
that “disposition of Divine Providence ” 
whereby persons are invited to serve God 
in some special state—e.g. as ecclesiastics 
or religious. The ecclesiastical vocation 
is manifested by the pious desires of the 
heart, by innocence of life, by the sincere 
love of Christ, by pure zeal for God's 


glory and the salvation of souls. That | Third 


to the religious state, or the perfect prac- 
tice of the evangelical counsels, comes to 
souls with a certain pressing invitation, 
with a strong desire of self-sacrifice and 
a clear perception of worldly vanity, with 
a certain attractiveness for intimacy with 
Christ and for the exaltation of his holy 
Name. But it is given differently to 
different persons, and prepares them 
“powerfully ” though “sweetly for the 
practice of solid virtue. “ If thou wouldst 
be perfect, said our Lord, go sell what 
thou hast and give to the poor,.... 
and come, follow Me.” 
VOTIVE MASS. [See Mass.] 
vows. <A vow is a deliberate 
promise made to God in regard to some- 
thing possessing superior goodness. To 
be valid it must proceed from the free, 
deliberate will of one who by age and 
social position is capable of contracting a 
solemn obligation. It is to God alone 
that a vow is taken, and because, in a 
qon manner, it belongs immediately to 
od’s service, it is an act of religion, or 
of divine worship. To vow to a saint 
1 Herzog, Real-Hacyklopadie. 
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means, in the mind of Catholics, to vow 
to God in honour of a saint; just as to 
dedicate a church to a saint simply 
implies to dedicate it to God in the 
saint's honour. What is illicit or alto- 
gether indifferent, or imperfect, or im- 
possible cannot be the subject-matter of 
a vow; in the circumstances in which it 
is taken it must always turn on “the 
greater good "—“ de bono meliori.” The 
vow gives to the actions which it covers 
a special merit—a merit which St. 
Thomas derives from a threefold source. 
First, since a vow appertains to religion, 
or the order of divine worship, it com- 
municates its character to acts of other 
virtues practised under its control, or 
elevates them to the rank, as it were, of 
sacrifice. To obey duly is a virtuous 
act, but to obey in virtue of a vow is to 
perform an act which is invested with 
the character of worship. Secondly, 
because the offering made to God by the 

rformance of virtuous actions under the 
obligation of a vow is a much greater 
offering than the performance of the 
same without that obligation. In the 
latter case the bare action is offered; in 
the former not only the action but the 
faculty from which it proceeds; or, to 
use the comparison given by St. Anselm, 
in One instance you offer the fruit, in the 
other not only the fruit but the tree also. 
irdly, because by a vow the will is 
bound to a virtuous line of action, receiv- 
ing stability therein not only for the 
eta but for the future. Thus, b 

ing immovably allied to the good by 
the force of a vow, the will is strengthened 
to tend to the perfection of virtue. One 
can, however, through perversity, break 
through the obligation of his vow; but 
by the requirements of the same he may 
not do so—that is, he has the physical 
but not the moral power of violating the 
law which he has imposed on himself. 
But it must never be forgotten that an 
action done without the obligation may 
be and constantly is more holy and 
pleasing to God than a corresponding 
action done under vow, because the 
former may proceed from a more intense 
love of God. It is on this that the in- 
trinsic perfection of our deeds depends. 
And an action which is vowed is more 
perfect than one not so vowed, only if 
other things are equal. 

It is true that by vows the will is 
limited in ita sphere of action; by its 
promise to God its ae is bounded by a 
certain special law. Still, for all that, it 
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is none the leas free, since true freedom 
exists only within the range of the 
virtuous. “The Blessed” 
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' gations are more stringent and their 
privileges greater than thoee of simple 


are free, | vows and form one of the special charac- 


though irrevocably confirmed in glory; ' teristics of a religious order. According 


God, who by his nature is infinitely 
just, is free; and man under vows is free 
“ by the freedom with which Christ has 
made us free.” Vows certainly do not 
exempt those who take them from sinning 
against them; but to say that on that 
account they ought not to take them is 
equivalent to saying that, as a rule, one 
ought not to undertake what is good in 
itself, lest through his own fault he 
should violate his purpose; or, for in- 
stance, that he ought not to go to Mass 
on Sunday, lest some accident might 
befall him by the way. 

From the earliest times vows have 
been taken. Under the old law they are 
spoken of, among other passages, in 
Genesis xxviii, Leviticus xxvii., and 
Deuteronomy xxiii. Christ could not 
have bound Himself by vow, according 
to St. Thomas, because He was God, and 
because his human 907 was confirmed 
in goodness. The Apostles are N 
by many to have vowed whatever belongs 
to the state of perfection when, after 
having left all, they followed Christ. It 
is also said of St. Paul in the Acts of the 
Apostles that he had a vow; and, again, 
that the four men whom he took into the 
temple to be purified “had a vow on 
them.” As to the special vows of religious 
life, or “ the evangelical counsels,” as they 
are called, their substance or subject- 
matter was marked out by our Lord Him- 
self. These have been observed, at least 
partially, by individuals or communities 
since the Apostolic age, and furm the basis 
and substance of the religious state. Vows 
are of divine institution, but the forms 
under which they are to be taken in 
different religious bodies are determined 
by the legislation of the Church. She 
admits vows, temporal or perpetual, con- 
ditional or absolute, 119955 or solemn. 
Vows are solemn because they have been 
instituted as such and have been accepted 
as such by the Church.“ Their obli- 


1 Theologians are much divided on the 
essential nature of the distinction between 
solemn and simple vows. It has, of course, 
nothing to do with the public or private 
manner in which the vow is made, or the cere- 
monies which accompany the making of it. A 
solemn vow implies an absolute and irrevocable 
surrender, and the acceptance of it by lawful 
authority. Whereas a simple vow makes 
marriage unlawful and deprives the person who 
has made it of the right to use his property, a 


to the law enacted by Pope Pius IX. in 


1857, only simple vows are to be taken 


| after the noviceship in all religious orders, 


and that for the term of at least three 
years; after which time, if superiors 
should sanction it, their subjects are en- 
titled to take solemn vows. In the 
Society of Jesus, according to its consti- 
tutions, the noviceship being ended, simple 
vows, with the approbation of superiors, 
are taken by its members, and after trials 
of many years, either three public but 
simple vows or four solemn vows are to 
be taken by the same members as their 
superiors shall decide. In a few convents 
of the Visitation order in the United States, 
nuns, after having lived duly under simple 
vows during five years, are admitted to 


the profession of solemn vows. The 
members of all other religious com- 


munities in the United States take only 
simple vows. When the subject-matter 
of vows, or the reason for which they 
were taken, or the possibility of fulfilling 
them ceases to exist, they cease to be 
binding. Their obligation also is can- 
celled by a dispensation of the Church. 
To her has been granted by Christ the 
power of binding and loosing by the 
words, “ Whatsoever you shall bind upon 
earth shall be bound also in heaven, and 
whatever you shall loose upon earth shall 
be loosed also in heaven.” To the Pope, 
therefore, as vicar of Christ, belongs the 
supreme authority through the whole 
Church of dispensing from vows for legi- 
timate reasons; and under him bishops 
and religious superiors having quasi- 
episcopal jurisdiction have the power of 
dispensing, on just grounds, from the 
vows of those who are under their 
spiritual care. What has been said of the 
dispensation of vows may, according to 
due measure, be said also of the com- 
mutation of them. For dispensations 
from solemn vows recourse is to be had 
to the Pope ; for dispensations from simple 
vows, in religious congregations whose 
rule has received Papal sanction—from 
vows of chastity, vows of entering re- 
ligion, and vows of pilgrimage to the 
Holy Sepulchre, the limina Apostolorum, 


solemn vow makes marriage invalid and takes 
away all dominion over property. The vows 
which Jesuits make at the end of the novitiate 
annul marriage, but are not irrevocably accepted 
by the superiors, and therefore are not solemn. 
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or St. James of Com a—application 
is likewise to be e to the Holy See or 
to a superior specially delegated by it for 
that purpose. Vows taken in religious 
associations which have received only 
episcopal approbation may be dispensed 
from by episcopal authority. 
VULGATE. The name is now com- 
monly given to the Latin version of the 
Bible, authorised by the Catholic Church. 
In this version all the books found in the 
Hebrew Bible were translated by Jerome 
from the Hebrew and Chaldee originals, 
except the Psalter, which belongs to an 
Old Latin version revised by Jerome. 
Judith and Tobias were freely translated 
by Jerome from the Chaldee (this Chaldee, 
however, being merely the version of 
Hebrew originals now lost ; see Neubauer, 
“ Book of Tobias,” p. xvi.). In the rest of 
the Old Testament books, and in the 
deutero-canonical portions of Esther and 
Daniel, we have the Old Latin translation 
unaltered; the New Testament consists of 
the old Latin text revised by Jerome from 


the Greek. It was only very slowly that | Lach 


this composite work supplanted the Old 
Latin which had preceded it, and became 
known as the Vulgate or common edition. 
It was the Old Latin which, till the 
seventh century, was recognised as the 
Vulgate; and not till the thirteenth, 
according to Kaulen (“Geschichte der 
Vulgata,” p. 22), was the present use 
of the word firmly fixed.! Jerome him- 
self employs the term (1) of the LXX 
in contrast with the Hebrew (Hieron. “ In 
Is.” lxv. 20, xxx. 22; Osee vii. 18); (2) 
of the LXX in the xoi) éxdocis—t.e. the 
corrupt and current text, as opposed to 
the critical text in Origen’s “ Hexapla ” 
(Hieron. Ep. evi. § 2); sometimes (3) of 
the Old Latin version as made directly 
from the LXX (Hieron. “ In Is.“ xiv. 8 
(4) of the New Testament in the Old 
Latin (Hieron. “In Matt.“ xiii. 35). 

(A) The Old Latin Version, or Versions, 
the Itala, §c.—This part of the subject is 
involved in no little obscurity, and the 
very fact that the most eminent scholars 
differ on essential points proves that as 
yet no certainty has been reached. The 
critics of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries believed that several translations 
of the LXX and New Testament into 
Latin were made in very early times, 


1 Kaulen is no doubt right. Roger Bacon 
(d. 1284) uses “ Vulgata for the Old Latin. 
5 the long extract from a MS. of Roger 

acon in Hody, De Bibl. Text. lib. iii. P. ii. 
ch. 11.) 
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and that one of these was known as the 
“Vulgata” or “Communis,” because 
generally received, and again as the 
Italian version or Itala, from the place 
of its origin. (So Simon, “ Hist. Crit. 
V. T.” liv. ii. ch. 11, A.D. 1680; Hody, 
“De Bibliorum textibus originalibus, 
versionibus Græcis et Latina Vulgata,” 
N 342, a.D. 1705; Mill, “ Prolegom. in 

T.“ p. xli. A. D. 1707.) An epoch was made 
in the criticism of the history by Wise- 
man. (Two letters on some parts of the 
controversy concerning 1 John v. 7.)? 
He maintained that the Latin Church 
before Jerome had only one translation 
of the Bible; that this version arose not 
in Rome or Italy, but in North Africa; 
that it underwent many recensions or 
revisions, of which the best and most 
famous was called by St. Augustine from 
the place where it was made, “ Itala;” 
that the saint became acquainted with it 
at Milan and used it in his works. Every 
part of this theory was received with 
extraordinary favour. It was adopted by 
mann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, and 
many others. Westcott (article Vulgate 
in Smith’s “Dictionary of the Bible”) 
considered its truth 1 and 
Reinkens (“Hilarius von Poitiers,” A. p. 
1864) thought some courage was necessary 
to oppose such a strong consent of scholars. 
We shall see, however, that the number 
of dissentient voices has increased of late, 
and some of those who are best qualified 
to judge reject the whole of Wiseman's 
arguments and conclusions. We will take 
the points one by one. 

(a) Were there several Old Latin 
Versions of the whole Bible current in the 
early Church? We say of the whole 
Bible, for it is, we believe, admitted that 
there was more than one version of Tobias, 
Maccabees 1 and 2, and of Baruch. ‘The 
most recent authority—viz. Fritzsche 
(Plitt und Herzog, Encycl. für Prot. 
Theol.” art. Latein. Bibeliibersetz.)—follows 
‘Wiseman and Westcott, ? and answers in 
the negative. Reinkens (op. ctt. p. 343) 
believes in several independent versions ; 
so does a very eminent authority—viz. 
Ziegler (“ Lateinische Bibeliibersetzungen 
von Hieron.” A. D. 1879, pp. 4-18); so do 


1 The edition before us is that of Rome, 
1835. But the letters had appeared previously 
in the Catholic Magazine. They are reprinted 
in the Cardinal's Essays. 

2 Add Vercellone (Dissertazioni Accade- 
miche, p. 19, Roma, 1864), who at least be- 
lieves in one version, “ ricevuta e sanzionata 
per l' uso pubblico della Chiesa” nei primi 
tempi della Chiesa.”’ 
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Rönsch (“Itala und Vulgata” ad init. 
A.D. 1875), and Kaulen (“ Einleit. in die 
H. Schrift,” a.p. 1876), while the tone in 
Westcott and Horts New Testament 
( Introd.” p. 79, A. D. 1881) is much less 
confident than that of Dr. Westcott in 
Smith's Dictionary. 

This divergence of 19 5 among 
scholars is quite intelligible considering 
the uncertainty of the tradition. Tertul- 
lian (“ Monog.” 5) mentions and censures 
a rendering of 1 Cor. vii. 39, “ sì dormierit 
vir ejus, as current in his time (“in 
usum exiit ”), and again he rejects ( Adv. 
Prax.” 5) the customary translation (“ in 
usu est nostrorum ”) of the Greek Adyos by 
t Sermo,” for which he substitutes “ratio.” 
This seems to show that the African Church 
about 200 a.p. had one received text, 
though the possible existence of several 
translations is not excluded. He speaks 
(“ Adv. Marc.” ii. 9) of a translation of 
the word zrvony (Gen. ii.) as given by some 
(“quidam en imde Greeco interpretantes” : 
cf. v. 4, © duse ostensiones, sicut invenimus 
interpretatum ”) ; but this need not carry 
us further than the fact that one Latin 
version was in various places emended 
from the Greek, which is admitted on all 
hands. Jerome clearly believed in many 
types of text, many revisions of the same 
version (“tot exemplaria quot codices.” 
Præf. in Jos. and so Pref. in iv. Evang. 
ad Damas.), but not in many independent 
versions. His commentary on Jonas ii. 
A ia decisive on this point (“ Hoc quod 
in Greco dicitur dpa et habet vulgata 
editio putas, interpretari potest igitur ”), 
considering that nothing can be produced 
from him on the other sıde.! Cassiodorus 
(“De Inst. Div. Lit.” 14) is explicit. 
“This text [of the New Testament], 
varied by the translation of man 
was left emended and arranged by the 
diligent care of the Father Jerome.” 
This can only mean that there was one 
text which appeared in many recensions, 
because so many tried their hand at re- 
translating particular passages from the 
Greek, while they left the version, as a 
whole, in its original state. On the other 
hand, there seems to be no reasonable 
doubt that St. Augustine attributed the 
variety of texts to the effect of indepen- 
dent translations. Thus, he says (“ Doctr. 
Ohrist.” ii. 11): “Those who turned the 
Bible from Hebrew into Greek can be 


1 We say this advisedly, after careful con- 
sideration of Ziegler’s references and arguments 
to establish Jerome’s belief in a multiplicity of 
versions, 
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counted, but the Latin translators are 
innumerable, for in the earliest days of 
the faith every one who got a Greek MS. 
into his hands, and thought he had some 
little acquaintance with each tongue, 
ventured to translate.” The force of this 
testimony is broken if we accept Wise- 
man’s explanation of “interpretari,” “ in- 
terpres,” as meaning “ revise,” reviser, 
of the same version. But the contrast be- 
tween the Greek translators and the Latin 
“interpretes is fatal to Wiseman's view. 
Besides, Augustine (“ Doct. Christ.“ ii. 
14, 15) expressly distinguishes between 
translation and mere emendation. “The 
skill of those who desire to know the 
divine Scriptures must be on the watch, 
that MSS. not emended may give place 
to such as are emended, provided they 
come from one class of translation” 
(“emendatis non emendati cedant, ex 
uno duntaxat interpretationis genere 
venientes;” so “ Retract.” i. 7, 2 and 3: 
“ejusdem interpretationis alii codices,” 
‘codices ejusdem interpretationis.”) For 
a more complete discussion we must refer 
to Ziegler (p. 6. 

In ancient then, as in modern times, 
we find authority ranged against authority, 
and the proper appeal is to the MSS. of 
the Old Latin. Here it is onl 5 
versed in the examination or SS. and 
their texts who can claim to be heard. 
But probably Fritzsche, with whom 
Westcott and Hort are in accord, is right 
in the account he gives. In spite, he says, 
of differences which can only be explai 
by independent translation of single verses, 
nay, of “smaller and greater sections,’ 
still the fact that the most discordant 
MSS. fall back again into unity justifies 
the belief in one single “ Vetus Latina,” 
which is the common basis of all the 
recensions. The differences he noticed 
may well have led Augustine, who was 
no critic, to think there had been many 
independent versions; and, in fact, the 
instances of difference which he gives are 
mere variants quite consistent with funda- 
mental unity. (See August. “ Doctr. 
Christ.” ii. 12; “ Quest. in Heptateuch,” 
iii. 25.) 

(8) Where did the Old Latin Vernon 
(supposing that there was one only or one 
commonly received) arise? Here, too, 
no certain answer can be given. Wise- 
man tried to establish a theory sug 
by Eichhorn (“ Einleit. N. T.” vol. iv. 
p. 355 seg.) —viz. that the“ Vetus Latins 
arose in North Africa. Westcott and 
Hort (ii. p. 78), Rönsch (“ Itala u 
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Vulgat.” ad init.), Fritzsche still main- 
tain thie position, but it has been 


abandoned by Gams (“ 5 
von Spanien,” i. p. 86 seg.), Reinkens, 
(“ Hilarius von Poitiers,” 835), Kaulen, 
(“Geschichte der Vulgat.” 109 seg.) 
Greek no doubt was the official language of 
the early Roman Church. Clement, Caius 
(circ. 210), Hippolytus, wrote in that 
tongue; and Pope Vietor and the Senator 
Apollonius are the only Latin authors, 
rior to Tertullian whom Jerome (“ Vir. 
Uustr.“ 53) names. This supplies a prob- 
able argument for African origin, since in 
Africa Greek certainly had not the same 
currency as in Rome. But it is quite 
another question whether Greek, even at 
Rome, was the popular language, and 
whether the poor to whom the Gospel 
was preached would not require a Latin 
version as much as the Christians at 
Carthage. The inscriptions even at 
Pompeii and ILerculaneum are almost 
without exception in Latin, and De 
Rossi's collection of Christian inscriptions 
in the Lateran Museum leads to the same 
conclusion (Ziegler, p. 28). Wiseman 
tried to show that the Old Latin and the 
vulgate of the New Testament—+t.e. the 
Old Latin or an Old Latin version revised 
by Jerome—is full of “ Africanisms,” and 
this, if true, would settle the question. 
But Gams (p. 86-100) has simply annihi- 
lated this argument. He has shown that 
every supposed Africanism can be met 
with parallels from Christian and heathen 
writers who had nothing to do with 
Africa. To accept Wiseman’s instances, 
we must suppose that the Latin version 
of Irenæus, the Muratorian fragment, the 
Latin version of TIermas, were made in 
Africa; and even this gratuitous assum 
tion would not suffice. The linguistic 
uliarities of the Old Latin and Vulgate 
elong partly to the decadence of Latin, 
artly to the “ lingua rustica,” or vulgar 
E Even Rönsch, who still ap- 
peals to this theory of Africanisms, 
admits that these Africanisms” were 
common to the language of South Italy, 
and this amounts to a surrender of the 
argument. 

(y) As to the date and authorship of 
the earliest Latin version, we can only say 
that most of the New Testament books 
must have existed at the close of the 
second century, and that the version 
came from many authors. The latter 
point was established long ago by Mill 
(“ Proleg.” 2 seg.) 

(8) What is meant by the Itala? 
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The word as a technical term occurs once 
only in Patristicliterature—viz.in August. 
“ Doctr. Christ.“ ii. 14, 15. Among 
translations let the Italian be preferred 
to the rest, for it sticks closer to the 
words and gives a clear sense.” St. 
Augustine must mean some version of 
Italian origin, for we cannot think Ott's 
suggestion that “Itala” means simply 
the Latin version in the use of the 
African Church or that of Rönsch; it 
was written in “the popular provincial 
dialect of Italy; therefore the name 
‘Ttala,’” even plausible.“ Itala” then 
must mean either a translation or the 
revision of a translation made in North 
Italy, and most likely St. Augustine 
made acquaintance with it at Milan, 
brought it to Africa, and used it in his 
works. Scholars believe it a translation 
or a recension, according to theviews they 
take on the previous questions. Fritzsche 
and (with some hesitation) Westcott 
and Hort hold it to have been a recen- 
sion of the original African work. The 
two last, indeed, regard it as a revision of 
a revision, for they distinguish between 
the Old Latin of African origin, a revi- 
sion of this current in Europe, and a 
revision of this European text made from 
Greek MSS. and also with a desire to 
improve the style. This last, current from 
about 350, they call tlie Itala. They think 
it survives in f(Cod. Brixian., vi. Sec., Gos- 
pels) and g (Cod. Monacens., Sec. vi., Frag- 
ments of Gospels), and in St. Augustine's 
quotations. Ziegler, on the other hand, 
distinguishes between the version of Tertul- 
lian (for the divergence of this author 
from all known authorities see Hilgenfeld, 
„ Einleit. Nov. Test.” p. 798), that of 
most African writers—viz. Cyprian, Lac- 
tantius (educated in Africa), Commodian, 
Firmicus, Maternus, Primasius, that re- 
resented by Augustine, the Italian 
Fathers and the Friesingen Fragments 
of the Pauline Epistles. 
(B) The Vulgateinthe Modern Sense.— 
1. Jerome's Labours: (a) In Revising the 
Old Latin.—Pope Damasus requested 
Jerome to revise the Latin version of the 
New Testament, then in terrible confusion, 
and in A. D. 383 the Gospels, so revised, 
made their appearance. He tells us (“ Pref. 
ad Dam.”) that he corrected the errors of 
scribes, false emendations and false transla- 
tions; that he used for this purpose Old 
Greek MSS., but left the faults of the 
old version untouched if they did not 
affect the sense. To the rest of his revi- 
sion of the New Testament he has left no 
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preface, probably because so much revi- 
sion was not needed (see Westcott in 
Smith). In the same year he made a 
cursory revision of the Psalter from the 
LXX. This revision is known as the 
Roman Psalter, because used in the 
Roman Church till the time of St. Pius V. 
It is still retained at St. Peter's, and in the 
Ambrosian rite, in the invitatory Psalm 
at matins in our own Breviary, and in 
some portions of the Missa] (e.g. in the 
Tract for first Sunday in Lent; Kaulen, 
“ Vulg.” p. 160).! Soon after, retiring to 
Bethlehem in 387, Jerome made a more 
careful revision of the Psalter from the 
Hexaplar text (the Roman had been made 
from the xown. See Jerome’s “ Pref. in 
Psalm.” with Vallarsi’s note). This revi- 
sion isthe one in present use. It is known 
asthe Gallican Psalter, because, as it is said, 
introduced into Gaul by Gregory of Tours 
(Walafr. Strabo, “De Reb. Eccles.“ i. 
26). He then proceeded to revise all the 
books of the Old Testament which he 
recognised as canonical (i. e. all except the 
deuterocanonical ones. See “ Pref. ad 
Salom. Libr.“). It is certain that this 
revision was completed (Hieron. in Tit. 
-ii. Ep. lxxi. 5, chi. 19, “ Adv. Ruf.“ ii. 
25), but great part of it seems to have 
been lost in Jerome’s own time (Ep. cxxxiv. 
2), and besides the two revisions of the 
Psalter the book of Job alone is extant. 
But we have also the prefaces to Job, 
Prov., Cant., Paralip., Eccles. (Kaulen, p. 
163), and much may be restored from 
Jerome’s commentaries on the Prophets, 
particularly on the Minor Prophets and 
on Ecclesiastes (Hody, p. 354 seg.). 

(8) Translation from the Hebrew.— 
Jerome began to learn Hebrew when forty- 
five, under a converted Jew, as a remedy 
against sensual temptation (Ep. cxxv. 
12). He speaks (“ Præf. ad Job,” and“ In 
Habac.” ii. 15) of a Jew of Lydda whom 
he hired at great cost, and (Hp. lxxxiv. 
3) of a certain Baraninas who came to 
him by night for fear of his brother Jews. 
It is this Baraninas who in the silly joke 
of Rufinus (“ Apol.” ii. 12) appears as 
Barabbas. Thus prepared, Jerome began 
to translate from the Hebrew. The four 
books of Kings were published first. 
Then followed the book of Job, the 
Prophets, and the version of the Psalter 
from the “ Hebrew truth.” This last, of 
which the best edition is the recent one 
by Lagarde, has never been admitted to 
public use. Illness interrupted Jerome's 

1 It was used till 1808 at Venice in the 
chapel of the Doge (Kaulen, Vulg. loc. cit.). 
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labour, but in 393 he resumed it again: 
and translated the three books of Solomon. 
Esdras, Paralipom. and Genesis ap 
between 394 and 396; early in 404 the rest 
of the Pentateuch had been published ; in 
404 and 405 Josue, Judges, Ruth, Esther, 
with the deuterocanonical portions of 
Daniel and Esther, and the books of 
Tobias and Judith.' No attempt was made 


red 


to translate or even to revise Wisdom, 
Ecclesiasticus or Maccabees (Kaulen, p. 
168 seg.; but see also Westcott in the 
“ Bible Dictionary ”). 

2. 3 of the Vulgate in the 
Church.—Jerome at first met with little 
gratitude. He had his own reward, for 
he had lived “ to pluck sweet fruit from 
the bitter root” of Hebrew study, which 
he again and again had given up in 
despair and begun afresh “in eagerness 
to learn” (Ep. cxxv. 12). But that for 
a time was all. He was attacked by 
those who mistake ignorance for piety— 
nay, a letter was forged in his name to 
the effect that he had been induced to 
pervert the Scriptures by the Jews 
(“ Adv. Rufin.” ii. 25). Even Augus- 
tine objected to Jeromes translating from 
the Hebrew, because it was impossible 
to improve on the LXX (August. Ep. 
xxviii. 2), and because of the discord a 
new translation would cause (Ep. Ixri. ). 
He admits that the Jews (who were the 
only persons capable of judging) testified 
to Jerome's accuracy, but adds that he 
himself keeps to the prevailing belief in 
the inspiration of the LXX (“De Civ. 
Dei,” xviii. 43). But gradually scholar- 
ship prevailed against prejudice. Cassian 
(“ Collat.” xxiii. 9) quotes the Vulgate 
of Job as the “emendatior translatio,” 
and in the fifth century it was adopted 
by Eucherius of Lous, N ceni of Lerins, 
Sedulius, Claudianus Mamertus, and 
Faustus Rhegensis (Hody, p. 397 geg.), 
though the Old Latin held its ground m 
Africa and Britain (Hody, ib.). In the 
sixth century the Vulgate was coming 
into general use. Cassiodorus (“ Inst. 
Div. Lit.” 12) strongly prefers it to the 
old version, though at a later date St. 
Gregory the Great (“ Pref. ad Job,” 5) 
speaks of “the Apostolic see” as using 
both. In the seventh century St. Isidore 
of Seville (“ Eccles. Offic.” i. 12) says“ all 
the churches” used the Vulgate, which 
must have been true at least. of Spam. 
Early in.the ninth century Rabanus 

1 We take these conjectural dates from 
Westcott, with whom, however, neither Kaulea 
nor Fritzsche entirely agrees, 
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Maurus (“ Cler. Inst.” ii. 54) says the 
same thing, almost in the words of Isidore; 
and Walafrid Strabo, the disciple of 
Rabanus, writes (‘‘Preef. in Gloss. or- 
dinar.“), the whole Roman Church now 
everywhere uses this translation” (i. e. 
Jerome's). The Council of Trent in a 
decree which we shall have to examine 
further on, declared the Vulgate to be the 
authentic version of the Church, and in 
doing 80 o i with good right to the 
long use of ages. 

3. History of the Text.—The text of 
this composite work which we call the 
Vulgate was exposed to special danger of 
corruption. Side by side with it stood 
the Old Latin used for a long time after 
Jerome’s death in many churches, familiar 
to the scribes, and standing in the most 
curious relations to our Vulgate—in some 
books identical with it; in others differ- 
ing to a slight extent; in others offering 
an independent translation. Hence 
“ mixed texts arose in which the Vulgate 
and Old Latin were confused, when they 
should have been kept distinct. In 802 
Alcuin revised the text with marked 
success from ancient Vulgate MSS., but 
without consulting the Greek (Porson to 
Travis, p. 145). Subsequent revisions 
were made by Theodulf of Orleans (787- 
821); Lanfranc, afterwards archbishop of 
Canterbury (d. 1089); the Cistercian 
abbot Stephen II. (1109), and Cardinal 
Nicolaus (1150). After that, different 
corporations issued “ Correctoria,” in 
which various readings were mentioned 
and discussed. Such were the “ Correcto- 
rium Parisiense” (also called Senonense,” 
because approved by the Archbishop of 
Sens), the Correctorium of the Domini- 
cans drawn up by Hugo a S. Caro about 
1240, and shortly after replaced by an- 
other, and that of the Franciscans. 

The first printed book was a copy of 
the Vulgate (Ma ence, about 1450), and 
after 1470 a number of editions appeared, 
professing to be emended from the origi- 
nal texts (Kaulen, p. 311). In 1516 
Erasmus revised the Fulgate New Testa- 
ment, which he altered partly to bring 
the text into harmony with his own 
Greek text, which was of little value, 
and partly from a desire to improve the 
style. The really critical work of giving 
a purer Vulgate text from old MSS. was 
undertaken by Gumelli (Paris 1504), the 
Dominican Castellaer (Venice, 1511), 
Laridius (Cologne, 1580). None of these 
editions are of much account, but valuable 
contributions to the restoration of a criti- 
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cal text were made by Cardinal Ximenes in 
the yee ner Polyglott (1502-1517), 
and by R. Stephens (1528, many subse- 
quent editions). The Theological Faculty 
of Louvain entrusted the task of a new 
critical revision to Henten, of Malines, 
and his first edition, based on that of 
Stephens in 1540 and a collation of 
Latin MSS., was published in 1547. 
After Henten’s death, in 1566, the Lou- 
vain theologians resolved to issue a 
correct edition of the Vulgate, answering 
to the uirements of the Council of 
Trent (“ Vulgata editio quam emenda- 
tissima imprimatur ”). ith the help of 
the Antwerp printer Plantinus, and under 
the guidance of one of their own mem- 
bers, Lucas Brugensis (i.e. of Bruges), a 
great quantity of MSS. were collated ; 
but their text of 1574 is identical with 
that of Henten (1547), except that they 
had added to the number of marginal 
readings. We must also mention a Lyons 
Vulgate of 1545, which gives valuable 
and ancient readings, though without 
naming the sources. 

Meantime, commissions had set to 
work in Rome at the preparation of an 
official text, and in 1590 Sixtus V. issued 
an edition, prefixing to it the constitu- 
tion“ Æternusille,” in which he ordered 
it to be used in all discussions public aud 

rivate, and to be received as “true, 
awful, authentic and unquestioned.” 
Unfortunately, the Pope revised the 
work of the commission with his own 
nand, and on principles different from 
theirs; he called needless attention to 
typographical errors, by pasting them 
over with pieces of paper; and nobod 
was satisfied with the result.“ In 1592 
the definitive edition known as the 
Clementine saw the light. The printer's 
work in the first edition of the Clementine 
was worse done than in the Sixtine Bible, 
but it had this merit, that it returned to 
the text fixed by the Roman commissions 
(Kaulen, “ Einleit.” p. 126). It was not 
a perfect text of the Vulgate. The 
preface disclaims any such exaggerated 
ey admits that imperfections 
ad been left of set purpose,” lest 
offence should be given to the people, as 
well as for other reasons. But the Cle- 
mentine editors rightly claim to have 
supplied a purer text than any hitherto 
known, and Vercellone (“ Dissertaz.” iv.) 


1 Sixtus was himself a scholar, and a more 
favourable judgment of his edition will be found 
in a masterly treatise by Mr. Law, prefixed to 
the last edition of Haydock’s Bible. 
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has shown that it is the fruit of long and 
well-directed toil and of great oppor- 
tunities. The work of correction was 
continued for about forty years with few 
interruptions., The most eminent men 
from all countries were summoned to 
take part in the revision: among them 
Sirlet, Caraffa, Bellarmin, Morinus (a 
critic who,has had few equals), Allen, 
Turrianus, Toletus, Sà (the famous Por- 
tuguese commentator), Agellius, whose 
commentary on the Psalms is still es- 
teemed, especially for its critical remarks 
on the Alexandrine and Vulgate texts. 
They used the Codex Amiatinus (A) 
written about 541; the codex Paullinus 
(C), a ninth-century copy of Alcuin’s 
recension ; the Vallicellianus (D), a MS. 
of the same type but rather older; the 
Ottobonianus (E, Seec. viii., imperfect 
at the beginning, and ending with Judges 
xiii. 20); besides a number of Vatican 
MSS. Further, they had collations of 
the Toletanus (B, Sec. vill. according 
to Westcott, later according to Ver- 
cellone) and of another Spanish MS. 
from Leon. They had the benefit of 
French readings in the Stephanic edition 
of 1540 and collations of sixty Belgian 
MSS. made by Plantinus; and they un- 
derstood the weight due to ancient au- 
thorities. Vercellone tells us they “ pre- 
ferred to every codex” that known as 
the Amiatinus,” the Queen of Vulgate 
MSS.' Still there were precious MSS., 
like the Fuldensis of the New Testament 
(A. D. 546), unknown to them; and textual 
criticism has advanced a long way since 
their time. Valuable contributions to the 
formation of a better text have been made 
by Vercellone (‘Varia Lectiones ”), 
and a distinguished scholar, the Rev. 
John Wordsworth, has put forth the 
prospectus of a new critical edition of 
the Vulgate New Testament. 

4, The Critical Value of the Vulgate 
and its Merits as a Translation —The 
latter point is of course quite distinct 
from the former. The L is a very 
imperfect translation, but its eritical value 
is very great. We have no Hebrew MSS. 
older than the ninth century, and those 
we have represent one single type of text, 
fixed by the Masorets or “ holders of tra- 
dition,” who did not finish their work till 


1 Mr. Law draws attention to the verdict of 
Ranke (Coder Fuidens. p. 562), one of the 
highest authorities on the Latin ible, aud him- 

a Protestant. Ranke rejects as undoubtedly 
erroneous the opinion of those who think the 
authorised revision of the Vulgate uncritical. 
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eight centuries after Christ, and preserved 
with superstitious care ever since. Again, 
the earlier Hebrew writing simply gave 
the consonants of each word, and the vowel 
points are an invention not completed till 
the seventh century of ourera. We have, 
indeed, a collection of various readings in 
our Hebrew Bibles, but as a rule they are 
of little interest, and the diligent labours 
of Kennicott and De Rossi at the end of 
the last and the beginning of this century 
2 how scanty is the harvest which can 
reaped from the most exhaustive colla- 
tion of existing Hebrew MSS. Most 
welcome, then, is the light which comes to 
us from times far before the fixing of the 
Masoretic text. We find important varia- 
tions in that Hebrew Pentateuch which the 
Samaritans received from the Jews about 
430, while the Book of Jubilees, a Hebrew 
work written shortly before the final 
destruction of Jerusalem, agrees in some 
of the numbers assigned to the age of the 
Patriarchs, and in other readings with the 
Samaritan edition of the Pentateuch. 
But the LXX offers the fullest and most 
valuable evidence now accessible on the 
early state of the Hebrew text. The 
Pentateuch was translated about 280, and 
the rest of the version some time before 
133 B.., and we find ourselves carried 
back at once to a text differing in im- 
ee respects from that of our Hebrew 
ibles. It is not only that we meet with 
various readings, often strongly com- 
mended by internal evidence, but we find 
certain sections present in the Greek and 
wanting in the Hebrew, or vice versa. 
These differences are most striking in the 
books of Samuel and Kings, in Proverbs 
and in Jeremias, in the last of which no 
less than 2,700 words of the Hebrew have 
nothing answering to them in the Greek. 
The Vulgate of the Old Testament, so far 
as it is Jerome's work, possesses no such 
interest as this. His text is far nearer 
that of the Masoretic, and many scholars 
have denied it any independent value. It 
is as close to the Masoretic text, says 
Kichhorn, as any Spanish MS. from a 
modern synagogue; and Wellhausen, in 
his edition of Bleek’s Introduction, says 
much the same thing, in a more guarded 
way. The true state of the case seems to 
be put by Nowack (“ Bedeut des 
Hieron. fiir die A. T. Cri” 1878), and 
the following is a summary of his judg- 
ment. J arouse had before him a A 
with the words divided much as in our 
modern Hebrew Bibles; it was, however, 
destitute of vowel points or diacritic 
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marks. His vocalisation, compared with 
that of other versions, was the nearest of 
all to the Masoretic, and his consonant 
text very near to it on the whole; for it 
resents no great omissions or additions 
ike those of the LXX. Still, many of 
his readings are “ indispensable for a cor- 
rect understanding of the text,” especially 
those which are peculiar to him, or only 
common to the Chaldee and Syriac ver- 
sions. The case stands very differently 
with the Vulgate text of the New Testa- 
ment. Here we have to deal with two 
distinct elements: the Old Latin, which 
forms the substratum, and the corrections 
due to Jerome. The latter carry us back 
to the fourth century, when Jerome lived, 
and beyond that, since he consulted MSS. 
which were old even then.!“ Hence, as 
we have no MS. of the New Testament 
prior to the fourth century, and only two 
at most which belong to it, the value of 
the Vulgate for critical purposes may be 
easily seen. “It represents,” says Dr. 
Westcott, “ the received Greek text of the 
fourth ae and = far claims a re- 
spect (8 ing roughly) due to a first- 
lass Gea MS.” Jerome supplements 
“the original testimony of Greek MSS. 
by an independent witness.” When 
identical with the Old Latin, the Vulgate, 
says the same scholar, has “a more 
venerable authority,” for this translation 
was “fixed and current more than a 
century before the transcription of the 
oldest Greek MS. Thus it is a witness to 
a text more ancient and ceteris paribus 
more valuable than is represented by any 
other authority, unless the Peshito in its 
present form be excepted.” This value is 
much increased by the fact that the ex- 
tremely literal character of the Old Latin 
enables us as a rule to restore with con- 
fidence the Greek text which the trans- 
lators read, and though the Old Latin was 
marred by interpolations, the corruptions 
proceeded according to a different law 
from those of Greek MSS., so that “ the 
two authorities mutually correct each 
other.” 

We turn next to the merits of the 
Vulgate as a translation. It is admitted 
on all hands that Jerome’s version from the 
Hebrew is a masterly work, and that there 
is notbing like it or near it in antiquity. 
A perfect work it could not be, and this 
for the very reasons which may well 


1 It has been often said that Jerome con- 
sulted by preference Greek MSS. with a text 
resembling that of the Old Latin. Mr. Law 
has shown that this statement is groundless. 
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increase admiration of the measure of 
success which Jerome actually reached. 
Few advantages were open to him which 
are denied to modern scholars. Hebrew 
had ceased for centuries to be a living 
tongue, and Jerome, moreover, had to learn 
it orally: there was no such thing as a 
Hebrew grammar, or a dictionary, or a 
concordance. The comparative philolo 
of the Semitic languages, often the only 
key to the meaning of Hebrew words, is 
the creation of modern times ; and Jerome 
knew no other Semitic language erie 
Chaldee, and that very imperfectly 
8 Praef. ad Job”). He made many mis- 
takes now impossible to a tyro of average 
intelligence who has learnt the elements 
in a good grammar. For instance, he 
believed Hebrew to be the mother of all 
languages (Hieron. Pr xviii.), whereas 
it is generally agreed that Arabic on the 
whole comes nearer the primitive form 
even of the Semitic tongues; that the 
ttural y was a vowel (in Osee ii, 
16, 17); that the noun py¥ was an ad- 
jective meaning “just” (in Js. i. 21); he 
confuses “py, dust, with We, ashes 
(„Quest. in Gen.” ii.14); 200, a “ sword,” 
with 33 a “raven” (in Zeph. ii. 15). 
His version tells the same tale as his 
commentaries. He had no idea of the 
elementary rules on the construct state 
(Jer. xxxii. 4; Ez. xl. 14; Osee x. 4, 
xiv. 8; Ezech. xxi. 77) ; he makes a plur. 
masc. agree with a sing. fem. (Jer. xi. 15), 
breaks other simple laws of concord and 
construction on xlviii. 10; Is. xli. 7; 
Zach. iv. 12; Zeph. i. 2); misunderstands 
the force of tenses (Jer. xliv. 25; Ez. xi. 
16; Joel iv. 4); shows his ignorance of 
syntax (Jud. viii. 5; Eccles. ii. 3). As a 
natural 5 of all this, he very 
often misses the sense in difficult places. 
We have no room for instances, which 
would need explanation to those who 
have no acquaintance with Hebrew; while 
those who are Hebrew scholars will find 
them easily enough if they turn, e.g., to 
Job or the harder parts of the Prophets. 
We can only explain the excellence of the 
Vulgate from the fidelity of Jewish 
exegetical tradition, and the honest in- 
dustry with which Jerome used it. No 
admiration can be too great for Jerome's 
co and independence, his thirst for 
learning, his outspoken candour, his con- 
tempt for the ignorant bigotry which he 
fo cht and conquered; but they know little 
of bis spirit who, blind to the progress of 
Hebrew learning, use the very arguments 
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against modern philology which were 
employed against Jerome by the advocates 
of the LXX. Little need be said on the 
translation of the New Testament. It is 
close and literal, and executed when 
Greek was a living tongue; and even its 
faults arise most commonly from a 
servile adherence to the exact words of 
the original ” (Westcott). 

5. Authority of the Vulgate in the 
Church.—TYhe Council of Trent, con- 
sidering that no small profit would accrue 
to the Church of God if it be made 
known which of all the Latin editions of 
the sacred books in actual circulation is 
to be esteemed authentic, ordains and 
declares that the same (Ace ipsa) old and 
Vulgate edition which has been approved 
by the long use of so man in the 
Church itself, is to be held for authentic 
in public readings, discourses and dis- 
putes, and that nobody may dare or pre- 
sume to reject it on any pretence.” A 
little earlier it had anathematised those 
who knowingly refuse to accept the 
canonical books “ with all their parts, as 
they have been accustomed to be read in 
the Catholic Church, and are contained in 
the old Latin Vulgate” (Ooncil. Trid. 
Sess. iv., Decret. de Canon. Script., De- 
cret. de Edit. et Us. Sacr. Libr.). We 
shall begin by explaining what the coun- 
cil does not mean, and we shall dis- 
tinguish points in our interpretation now 
at least universally admitted from those 
on which there is still difference of 
opinion. 

First, then, no particular edition of the 
Vulgate is declared to be authentic; and 
as a matter of fact neither the Sixtine nor 
Clementine, nor any other authoritative 
edition, existed at the time of the decree. 
The Sixtine edition by implication, and the 
Clementine expressly, admit that they are 
not perfect; and if, says Cardinal Franze- 
lin (“ De Traditione et Scriptura,” p. 
470), we can show that a text of what- 
ever kind, though found in the Clemen- 
tine edition, is no part of the old Vul- 
gate, that. text is not declared authentic 
by the council. Hence a Oatholic is 
perfectly free to reject the text of the 
“three witnesses” (John v. 7 
among other grounds, that it formed no 

art of the primitive Vulgate, “In 
fact,” says Kaulen, an author of unques- 
tioned orthodoxy, the passage occurs 
neither in the oldest MSS. of the original, 
nor in the old versions, nor in the Fathers 
before the end of the fifth century, and is 
only to be regarded as commentary on v. 


on this | SPec 
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8, venerable on account of its diffusion in 
the Church ” (“ Einleit.“ p. 36). Vercel- 
lone, as we shall see presently, goes much 
further than Kaulen. Franzelin (“De 
Deo Trino,” Thes. iv.) and Scheeben(“ Dog- 
matik,” p. 757) insist on the necessity of 
accepting the text, because in any case it 
is part of the Vulgate as received for 
many centuries inthe Church. We reply 
that the council does not require us to 
acknowledge as authentic any text simply 
because received for many centuries. 
Fathers of Trent only bid us receive the 
Vulgate version which in matter of fact, 
and with substantial identity of form, has 
been approved by the long use of the 
Church.' Besides, Pallavicino (“ Istoria 
del Concil. di Trento.” vi. 17, n. 5) takes 
the “ long use of ages” to mean from St. 
Gregory's time; and we have good ground 
for thinking that the text in question was 
no part of the Vulgate even then, for 
it is wanting in the two oldest MSS. 
(Amiatinus and Fuldensis), written 
about 545, and in Alcuin’s reputed copies 
at Rome (prima manu), and at London 
(Scrivener, p. 562). 

Next, no comparison is made between 
the Vulgate and versions in other langua- 
ges— ag. the Peshito—much less between 
the Vulgate and the originals. The coun- 
cil compares the Vulgate with other Latin 
versions, and pronounces the former 8u: 
thentic. 

Thirdly, the Vulgate even in ita purest 
form is not declared to be perfect. Such 
perfection was, indeed, attributed to it by 
some Post-Tridentine theologians, but was 
utterly denied by many Catholic scholars 
at the time (Hody, p. 509 geg.), and now 

robably would be affirmed by nobody. 
anzelin sets this exaggerated view 
aside as little better than fanatical.” 

Fourthly, Franzelin admits the law- 
fulness of holding that texts directly 
intended to teach dogmatic truth may 
have been omitted in the Vulgate; aod 
again that even when such texts are given, 
considerable alterations may have been 
made in their form. For example, he grants 


1 The council regarded the version as the 
ies of which particular copies were the 
individuals, and approved the former only 
(Letter of the Cardinal di S. Croce, apud Ver- 
cellone, p. 85); and desired that the Vulgate 
should be corrected from the most ancient 
texts (ib. p. 80). This settles the question of 
John v. 7. 

? He shows (De Tradit. et Script. p. 501) 
that a decree of the Congregation of the Coun- 
cil (Jan. 17, 1576), which misled many theo- 
logians, is of no authority. 
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that we are at liberty in Gen. iii. 15 to 
reject the Vulgate (or supposed Vulgate) 
reading, “ she shall crush thy head,” as an 
error, for “ he shall crush thy head ”; and 
similarly, that we may deny the correct- 
ness of the rendering ante luciferum ” 
(Ps. cix. 3), “ fundetur ” (Luc. xxii. 20), 
“in quo omnes peccaverunt” (Rom. v. 
12), “omnes quidem resurgemus ” (1 Cor. 
xv. 21). 

Here, however, Franzelin (as also 
Scheeben and others) makes two reserva- 
tions. He argues that the decree of 
Trent requires us to believe that the Vul- 

‘gate is accurate substantially (quoad sub- 
stantiam) in texts which are in them- 
selves (i. e. directly and in their primary 
intention) testimonies concerning matters 
of faith and morals.” We confess that 
we are quite unable to see any sufficient 
ground for this part of his thesis. No 
such distinction is made by the council. 
It is not even hinted at in the important 
correspondence on the sense of the decree 
between the Papal legates and the Con- 

5 at Rome, printed by Vercellone 
“ Dissertaz.” p. 79 geg.). We can find no 
trace of it in the elaborate collection of 
Catholic theological opinions in Hody ; ? 
while Vercellone's opinion is e by 
Vega and Didacus, both of whom were at 
the council, as well as by Ruggerius and 
Natalis Alexander (Hody, pp. 511, 520, 
522, 545). The distinction which allows 
us to reject such a reading as, e. g., She 
shall bruise thy head, and binds us 
to accept such a verse as, e.g., This 
kind goeth not forth save by prayer and 
fasting” (Marc. ix. 218), is surely a very 
subtle one. To determine what texts are 
directly and primarily dogmatic, and then 
what changes will affect only the mode in 
which the doctrine is presented, leaves 
immense scope for private judgment. 

Had the council meant to limit criticism, 
it would surely have expressed itself more 
clearly. Be this at it may, it is certain 
that the question is an open one. Vercel- 
lone, who was probably the greatest of 
all authorities on the Vulgate, published 
his treatise “On the Authenticity of the 
Single Parts of the Vulgate Bible (“Sulla 
Autenticità delle Singole Parti della Bib- 


1 Jie. none of the theologians make Fran- 
zelin’s distinction between the substance of a 
dogmatic text and the mode of its presentation. 
Hody divides Catholic theologians into two 
classes: (1) those who “contend for the trans- 
lation against the original”; (2) those who 
hold that the Vulgate was declared authentic 
“ quia nullum continet in fide et moribus per- 
niciosum errorem ” (pp. 510, 511). 
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bia Volgata”) at Rome in 1866. This 
dissertation appeared with the imprimatur 
of the Master of the Sacred Palace, and 
in no way lessened the high reputation of 
its author. He holds that there may be 
an error of translation even in passages 
which the Fathers and the Church herself 
have regarded as dogmatic, and he rejects 
by anticipation the whole of Franzelin's 
distinction. Besides the reasons given, 
he urges that it would need a series of 
miracles to preserve a text pure in the 
hands of copyists from all error in dog- 
matic texts, and the very same reasons 
which plead for an immaculate translation 
also plead for a perfect preservation of the 
text; he points out that we have no 
right to expect such a miracle, since the 
versions received for centuries in the East 
and West contain many variations in 
passages considered to be dogmatic, with 
some faults of omission and addition; 
while all theologians admit that councils 
may err in the texts they allege in proof 
of their definitions, although the defini- 
tions themselves are exempt from error. 
Franzelin’s second reservation concerns 
sections like Mark xvi. 9-20; John vii. 
53—viii. 11; John v. 4. Many Protestant 
critics have rejected them as interpola- 
tions, but Franzelin is of opinion that 
they must be accepted by Catholies on 
the authority of the couneil which sets 
its seal to the books of the Bible, as con- 
tained in the Vulgate, with all their 
rts.“ The judgment of Vercellone is 
diametrically opposite. He believes that 
the words “ cum omnibus suis partibus” 
refer simply “to those deuterocanonical 
rtions which were disputed by the 
eretics of that age, such as the additions 
to Daniel and Esther.” If criticism 
showed these sections to be apocryphal he 
“ would have no difficulty in accepting its 
conclusions,” and would not believe 
them contrary to the decree of Trent 


hat, then, is the meaning of the 
council? It teaches that the Vulgate 
contains nothing contrary to true faith 
and sound morals. This was the great 
int present to the mind of the Fathers. 
ey were unwilling, the legates write, 
to abstain from a formal approval of the 
Vulgate, which was never suspected of 
heresy, that being the chief thing in the 
sacred books (Vercellone, Joc. cit. p. 16). 
But this is not all. The Vulgate is 
‘authentic ”: in other words, the council 
assures us that the books in that version 
“are in substance entire and incorrupt, 
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and therefore to be received by us as 
divine” (%. p. 37). We may admit 
in the Vulgate all defects which may 
exist “in any book whatever without 
destroying its substantial integrity ” (p. 
38). To be more precise: the Church 
has never in any age or in any place mis- 
taken a counterfeit for the written Word 
of God. “Therefore, all those innu- 
merable variations which occur between 
the modern Latin Vulgate and the old 
Latin version lawfully employed for so 
many centuries in the Western Church 
do not destroy the substantial integrity 
of the Bible. Nor is this integrity de- 
stroyed by all those variations which are 
found if we confront our copies of the 
modern Vulgate with the ancient copies 
of the Greek Church, or with those of 
the Syrians, Armenians, Copts, or other 
Catholics in any part of the Church... . 
From a theological point of view (dog- 
maticamente), all the versions employed by 
lawful authority in the Church are equal” 
(p. 83). If we take the decree in this, as 
we believe, its true sense, no defence of it 
is so much as needed. A Catholic is not 
at liberty to say with Calvin (Hody, p. 
551) that there are scarcely three verses 
in the Vulgate without some striking 
blunder, but a statement of this kind is 
contrary to sober criticism as well as to 
the Tridentine decree. “ An authorised 
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edition,” saya Westcott (p. 1705), “ be- 
came a necessity for the Roman Church, 
and however braved later theologians 
may have erred in explaining the policy 
or intentions of the Tridentine Fathers on 
this point, there can be no doubt that 
the principle of their decision—the prefer- 
ence, that is, of the oldest Latin text to 
any later Latin version—was substantially 
right.” (See also Scrivener, p. 311.) 

Little need be said on the public use 
of the Vulgate, which is of course a mere 
matter of discipline. Catholic scholars 
may, and often do, translate from the 
original, and Vercellone has made valuable 
collections of various readings in the Vul- 
gate text. But it is not lawful to use any 
except the Clementine edition in church, 
or to print any other text of the Vulgate, 
or even to insert various readings in the 
margin (Preface to the Clementine edition, 
ad fin.); though there is no objection to 
placing them at the foot of the page. 

(The chief authorities have been named 
in the course of the article, except Van 
Ess, “ Pragmatisch-kritische Geschichte 
der Vulgata,” Tiibingen, 1824; Brunati, 
“De Nomine, Auctore, Emendatoribus 
et Authentia Vulgatæ,” Vienna, 1837. 
General readers will find the best account 
of the Vulgate in Mr. Law’s treatise quoted 
above.) 
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WAR. The resort to force on the 
part of two or more nations which cannot 
settle their differences by peaceful methods. 
The word “nation” implies that war 
must be carried on by the people of a 
country regarded as a whole, and repre- 
sented by its Government, not by any 
section of the population acting for itself. 
That concentrated and organised force of 
political society which is behind the 
tribunal of the magistrate, and executes 
the sentence of the judge, in war is turned 
outward, and applied to the overcoming 
of the corresponding force exerted by the 
hostile nation. 

There have been sects, notably the 
Quakers, which have denied altogether 
the lawfulness of war, partly because they 
believed it to be prohibited by Christ 
(Matt. v. 39, &c.), partly on humanitarian 
grounds. On the Scriptural ground they 


are easily refuted ; the case of the soldiers 
instructed in their duties by St. John the 
Baptist, and that of the military men 
whom Christ and his Apostles loved and 
familiarly conversed with, without a word 
to imply that their calling was unlawful, 
sufficiently prove the point. They are on 
stronger ground when they point to the 
frightful evils of every kind which war 
unchains upon a community, and the more 
so in proportion to its civilisation; and 
when they urge that war should be put 
an end to by a general agreement among 
nations to resort to arbitration, it is im- 
poaa ne not to go a long way with them. 

here have been, however, and there 

robably will be again, many disputes 

tween nations which they would under 
no circumstances submit to arbitration ; 
and in these cases, if negotiation has 
failed, and there be, on one side or on 
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both, prent exasperation, war must in- 
evitably ensue. But the voice of morality, 


enlightened by religion, is not thereby 
silenced; it claims to define, both what 
wars may be justly undertaken, and how 
they should be conducted. On these sub- 
jects there is a tolerably general consensus 
of opinion as to a number of important 
points among theologians, canonists, and 
publicists. 

a. The question what wars are just 
resolves itself into two inquiries—what is 
just for the State, and what is just for the 
individual. A State may justly declare 
war in order to recover territory of which 
it has been unjustly deprived, or to re- 
assert its authority over subjects who have 
declared themselves independent, or to 
punish gross and wanton insults to its 
citizens while invested with a public 
capacity, and for several other causes. 
The canonists hold that a State may law- 
fully make war upon a heretic people, 
which is actively spreading heresy, and 
stirring up dissension and rebellion within 
its own subject provinces ; or upon a pagan 
people, which prevents the preaching of 
the Gospel, and refuses free passage to 
missioners who desire to carry the light 
of faith to countries beyond. When the 
justice of a war is doubtful, Grotius (“ De 
Jure Belli et Pacis,” c. 23, cited in Fer- 
raris) urges that, considering the evils 
which war entails, particularly upon in- 
nocent persons, Governments ought to 
prefer to remain at peace; and this is 
probably now the general opinion. It is 
no just cause of war that a State desires 
to rule over its neighbour, or to enlarge 
its dominions, or add to its wealth or 

ower, or to preserve a certain balance of 
orce and prevent another nation from be- 
coming dangerously powerful, unless the 
n feared tend manifestly 
and indisputably to the subjugation of 
other nations, 

The subjects and citizens of a Govern- 
ment declaring war are safe in obeying it, 
and taking up arma in its behalf, unless 
they are certain that its cause is unjust. 
“In doubtful matters we ought always 
to obey, . . . because, though the ruler 
may sin in commanding, the subject does 
not sin in obeying” (Glossa on St. Au- 

ustine, quoted by Ferraris). But a 
oreign auxiliary, enlisting himself volun- 
tarily in the service of a nation at war, is 
bound to satisfy himself beforehand that 
its cause is just. If a soldier is certain 
that the cause in which his Government 
is fighting is unjust, he ought to obtain 
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his discharge as soon as he can, and in 
the meantime to abstain, so far as possible, 
from acts of hostility. 

B. As to the manner of conducting 
war, opinion formerly tended to harsher 
conclusions than those now commonly 
received. All movable property used to 
be looked upon as the lawful | spoil of the 
soldiers of an invading force. “Qua ab 
hostibus capimus, jure gentium statim 
nostra fiunt “—“ The things which we take 
from our enemies, by the law of nations 
immediately become our own” eins 
art. iii. § 34). Animals used for ploughing, 
and seed corn, were excepted from this 
right of spoil enjoyed by conquerors. At 
the present day, among civilised nations, 
private property on land is held to be 
exempt from spoliation in time of war. 
The invading general requisitions the 
authorities of the towns and villages 
which he occupies for such supplies as he 
may require, with or without payment; 
and, if these requisitions be somatic with, 
it is held to be his duty to restrain his 
soldiers from every species of plunder. 
Private property at sea is still subject to 
be seized, and converted to the use of the 
captors. 

The duties of a soldier in war towards 
the State which he serves and the general 
who commands him comprehend faithful 
service, courage, and prompt obedience. 
Hence desertion, cowardice, and breaches 
of discipline, are in a soldier grievous 
sing, 

Ambush, stratagem, and deceit are 
lawful in time of war, for those whose 
lives are in continual peril cannot be ex- 
pected to abstain from any practice against 
their enemies which might tend to lessen 
that peril. In practice, the resort to such 
means is limited in some degree by the 
code of military honour. Ihe use of 
poisoned weapons and explosive bullets is 

enerally condemned, as causing a great 
increase of suffering to those wounded by 
them, without any corresponding military 
advantage. (Ferraris, Bellum.) 

WASHING OF FEET. See Hoy 
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WASHING OF HANDS BEFORE 
AND AFTER mass. A rubric of the 
Roman Missal directs the celebrating priest 
to wash his hands in the sacristy before he 
puts on his vestments. The Jewish priests 
used to wash their hands and feet before 
they officiated at the altar (Ex. xxx. 18- 
21; 2 Paralip. iv. 2, 6), and in such pas- 
sages as Ps, xxvi. 6, and lxxiii. 13, there 
is an allusion to the ethical meaning of 
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this rite. The early Christians adopted 
a similar usage; only with them the pre- 
liminary lustration before prayer was com- 
mon to all the laity. Many of the Fathers 
testify to the prevalence of this custom. 
(See, e.g., Euseb. “ H.E.” x. 4.; Chrysost. 

om. iii. “In Epist. ad Ephes.”; and 
Cæsar. Serm. 51, numbered 229 in Ap- 
pendix iv. to St. Augustine.) In later 
times this preliminary ablution was pre- 
scribed for priests 100 . It is also usual 
for priests to wash their fingers in the 
sacristy after Mass when they have taken 
off their vestments. 

Quite distinct from either of these 
washings is the washing of the priest's 
hands after the offertory, and again after 
Communion. (For these see LAVABO; 
ABLUTION ; PURIFICATION.) 


WHITE FRIARS. [See CAR- 
MBLITES. | 
WHITE GARMENT. [See Bar- 


IISM, and Low SUNDAY.] 

WHIT-SUMDAY. The common 
name in England for Pentecost. Mr. 
Skeat (“Etymological Dictionary,” sub 
voc.) shows that the derivation is plain 
and certain. It descends from the Anglo- 
Saxon “hwita Sunnandaeg,” and means 
“ White Sunday.” It is more difficult to 
say why the name was given, but probably 
the author just quoted is right in his 
suggestion that it refers to the white robe 
of baptism. Easter and Pentecost were 
for many ages the times at which baptism 
was administered, and in cold climates, 
like our own, Pentecost would be pre- 
ferred to Easter for the reception of bap- 
tism, which, in those days, was given by 
immersion. If this explanation is correct, 
our name for Pentecost would resemble 
the Latin title for Low Sunday, viz. 
“ Dominica in Albis.” 

WILL. The ancient definition of a 
will or testament by the Roman jurists 
was “ the lawful sentence of our will con- 
cerning that which a person wishes to be 
done after his death.” Many writers hold 
that the words “with the institution of 
an heir ” should be added to the definition, 
because such institution is “ of the essence 
of the testament” (Ferraris). The business 
of will-making, in England at least, is 
now regulated in all its parts by the 
statute-law; and those desiring informa- 
tion respecting it can find what they seek 
in the ordinary law-books, or, which is 
the safer course, obtain it from their 
lawyer. All that will be here attempted 
is (1) to point out some special circum- 
stances about the wills of Christians which 
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the history of primitive times amga to 
our knowl Po) to advert generally to 
the manner in which the subject was re- 
garded in the middle ; (3) to ify 
some of the ringinal features of the 
modern canon liw in regard to testamen- 

disposition. 

(1) After the conversion of Constan- 
tine the imperial law (Cod. Theod. 16, 
2, 4) sanctioned and facilitated the be- 


uest of property of all kinds to the 
Jhurch. Suc pony became the patri- 
a of the Church and the poor, and 
cou 


not thereafter be the su 5 of a 
will, except so far as a man might desire, 
and be entitled, to point out its future dis- 
pensers.' Clerics, therefore, of all grades, 
could not dispose by will of any property, 
movable or immovable, which they 
become possessed of in virtue of their 
9 85 ustinian, in the 3 N 

ishops to bequeath property which the 
possossod befe or which Tney had e 

erited since, their consecration; every- 
thing else they could only leave to the 
Church. This law was enforced by 
Gregory the Great in several remarkable 
instances. Justinian, also, while allowing 
secular priests to make wills (Nov. 76, 
1), withheld the right altogether from 
monks, The power of testamentary dis- 
position was frequently taken from and 
restored to heretics in the imperial legisla- 
tion. A constitution of Valentinian (370) 
forbade women to bequeath property to 
ecclesiastical persons. 

A remarkable anecdote is told by 
Possidius of St. A ine. A certain 
Januarius, who had joined the co 
tion of clerks which the saint had insti- 
tuted in his house at Hippo, bequeathed 
his money to the Church, disinheriti 
his two children. St. Augustine refus 
the bequest : first, because his religious had 
renounced the power of willing when they 
joined the congregation ; eel because 
of the wrong done to the children. He 
sent for the heirs, and arranged for the 
division of the money between them. 
Satyrus left all his property to his brother, 
St. Ambrose, with a verbal request that he 
would give to the poor as much of it as 
he thought right. St. Ambrose gave it 
all to the poor, The saint made no will, 
having stripped himself of everything at 
the time of his ordination, when he made 
over his lands to the Church, reserving the 
usufruct, or annual profits of them, to his 
sister for her life. 


1 Thomassin, Vet. et Nova Disc. iii. 2, 38. 
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(2) During the middle ages, the prac- 
tice of devising land and other property 
for religious purposes (ad pias causas) was 
still largely resorted to. In countries 
where the society was feudal, the kin 
and superior Jords, finding that the accu- 
mulation of lands held by the Church 
deprived them of various incidental ad- 
vantages (such as reliefs, wardships, and 
escheats) which they derived from the 
same lands while in lay tenure, commenced 
to legislate against such accumulation, 
whether effected by grant or will. Hence 
arose the laws of Mortmain, forbidding 
any further conveyance of lands to the 
Church. These Jaws, however, in Eng- 
land, could be evaded by means of a 
Licencein Mortmain granted by the Crown, 
A practice also arose of bequeathing lands 
to certain persons as the legal owners, to 
the use of certain other persons—a re- 
ligious community, for instance; and, in 
these cases, the Court of Chancery re- 
garded the beneficial ownership as be one 
ing to those to whom the use was devised. 
This practice—long before uses were turned 
into possession—was prevented from being 
of any benefit to the Church by the statute 
of 1392, which enacted that uses should 
be subject to the statutes of Mortmain, 
and liable to be forfeited on any infringe- 
ment thereof, equally with the lands them- 
selves.! Licences in Mortmain ceased to 
be given after the Reformation, and the 
statute of 23 Henry VIII. (1582) declared 
that all grants of lands, on trust for parish 
churches or other institutions “ erected 
and made of devotion,” if for more than 
twenty years, should be deemed null and 
void. This statute was held to cut off 
grants to superstitious uses; those to chari- 
table uses were still valid. But the Mort- 
main Act of 1736 (9 George II. c. 36) 
enacted that any grant to a charitable 
use should be by a deed executed at least 
twelve months before the donor's death, 
enrolled in the Court of Chancery within 
six months after execution, and taking 
effect immediately upon enrolment. 

(3) With regard to wills in modern 
times, the general rule has been (Ferraris, 
Test. art. i. §40) to follow the pre- 
scriptions of the civil law, in ecclesiasti- 
cal no less than in secular courts, in all 
countries belonging to the Holy Roman 
Empire ; in countries subject to the Roman 
Pontiff, the canon law was followed. The 
civil law requires that a will be attested 
by seven witnesses, all males. If the 
testator is unable to sign it, an eighth 

1 Stephen’s Commentaries, Part I. ch. xv. 
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Witness is required, who signs in his name. 
The canon law only requires attestation 
by two good witnesses (idonei testes) and 
the parish priest. In the absence of the 


gs | paris 1 prest, there must be four witnesses. 
i 


According to the rigour of the law, clerks 
without the consent of the bishops, and 
religious without the consent of their 
superior, cannot witness wills. But cus- 
tom has sanctioned their acting without 
consent, and they frequently do so. 

If executed without the required form- 
alities, and not afterwards validated in 
one of the ways pointed out by the im- 
perial legislation, a will ad causas pro- 
Janas, according both to the civil and the 
canon law, is null; and a celebrated 
question has arisen, whether, if the in- 
tention of the testator be clear, the nulli 
of the will for want of form should be 
extended to the forum conscientiæ as well 
as the forum erternum. Much has been 
written on both sides; an abstract of the 
ri may be seen in Ferraris (art. i. 


Privileged wills (testamenta privile- 
grata) are those which are held in canon 
law to be valid although the forme re- 
quired by the civil law have not been 
complied with. Such are those ad pias 
causas, those of soldiers made on a cam- 
paign, those of peasants, &c. A testamen- 
tum ad pias causas is a will in which a 
religious purpose or destination is eub- 
stituted for the heir—such as the support 
of a church or convent, an almshouse, a 
school, &c. This is held to be valid, even 
without witnesses, if written and signed 
in the known hand of the testator; other- 
wise, it requires two witnesses, 

Anyone can make a will who is not 
prohibited by natural or positive law. 
Persons so disqualified, are—infants under 
seven years, madmen (although a will 
made in a lucid interval is valid), idiota, 
spendthrifts interdicted by the courts, 
slaves, captives, convicts, suicides, Ke. 
This is merely a general statement ; ex- 
ceptional circumstances occur in the case 
of most of the classes enumerated above, 
under which a will can be validly made. 
Professed regulars cannot make a will, be- 
cause they cannot, as individuals, own 
property Provession, REL.]; neverthe- 
ess they can interpret and declare a testa- 
mentary disposition made previously to 
profession. Secular clerks of all grades 
can devise their patrimonial and quasi- 

atrimonial, or individual, property, as 
ely as laymen.! 
1 Ferraris, art. iii, 26, 
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All regulars Co Franciscans) can, 
with the licence of their superior, act as 
testamentary executors. Even if they 
have not such licence, their executorial 
acts, though not licit, are valid. They 
are bound to render an account of their 
administration to the bishop of the diocese. 

A will is said to be “ ambulatory,” and 
can at any time be revoked or changed 
down to the last day of life. 

(Ferraris, Testamentum ; Soglia, lib. iii. 
§50; Smith.and Cheetham; Stephen’s 
„ Commentaries,” 1868.) 

WITCHCRAFT, WITCH (Anglo- 
Saxon, wiccancreft, wicce ; probably con- 
nected with Old High German wihan, 
German eiken). Witchcraft has been 
defined (Bergier, “ Dict. Theol.”) as “ the 
art of doing things wonderful, and ap- 
parently supernatural, without the inter- 
vention of God.” Perhaps a more exact 
definition would be “a power, real or 
supposed, of producing, in concert with 
an evil spirit, effects beyond the reach of 
natural means and operations.” 

Those who deny the existence of evil 
spirits, and maintain that all the cases of 
demoniacal possession mentioned in the 
Bible and recorded elsewhere are merely 
cases of disease, are of course still less 
inclined to admit the reality of witch- 
craft. Imagination, morbid fancy, terror 
of the unknown, private spite, knavery, 
credulity, and hallucination, sufficient 
account, in their eyes, for all of which 
witches have ever been accused, or have 
accused themselves. The former opinion 
—namely, that any commerce between 
human beings and evil spirits is imaginary 
and impossible—is repugnant to Scripture 
and the, at least implicit, teaching of the 
Church, and cannot be held by Catholics. 
But it does not follow that because we 
believe that obsession is a fact, and that 
human beings can and do come under the 
influence of evil spirits, we should there- 
fore admit the reality of any such leagues 
or compacts with the devil as the records 
of witchcraft assume. Perrone, indeed, 
describes as “rash” the denial of the 
common opinion that dealings and com- 
pacts with the devil actually take place.’ 
But other Catholic theologians (see the 
article Magie in Wetzer and Welte) take 
a different view, and argue that, just as 
the belief in the Sabbaths or nightly 
meetings of the witches, though once 
universally held, has been so dissipated 
by reflection and experience that Perrone 
himself does not admit it, so the tendency 

1 Pralectiones, iv. 60. 
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of sound opinion is to the extirpation of 
the view that the phenomena of witch- 
craft imply, or ever implied, an actual 
diabolic compact. 

Without troubling ourselves with the 
sagæ and lamiæ of Roman antiquity, let 
us consider the popular notions about 
witches and their power which prevailed 
in Europe till quite recent times, and still 
are harboured in many weak and ill-taught 
minds. It used to be believed that wi 
were of three kinds—black, white, and 
grey: the first could only hurt; the 
second only help; the third could both 
help and hurt. Their power came to 
them in virtue of a compact with the 
devil, by which they bartered their souls 
for some earthly object of desire. The 
witch was thought to be usually “a de- 
crepit, superannuated old woman, who is 
tempted by a man in black to sign a con- 
tract to become his, both soul and body.” 
He gives her a piece of money, and she 
delivers to him a slip of parchment, on 
which her name is signed with her blood. 
An imp or familiar, often in the form of a 
cat, is given to her, and the bargain is 
concluded. From this time the witch 
bore the devil's mark on some part of her 
body.“! Whether the witch were the 
devil’s instrument, or the devil hers, was 
& point not quite settled; but in either 
case she deserved to be burned. 

Reginald Scot, who lived at a time 
when there were as many as seventeen or 
eighteen reputed witches in many an 
English village, describes the way in 
which the character of witch came to be 
assigned to a woman. A morose old 
woman, who has lost her children and 
friends, lives alone in a hut; she begs food 
and other things of her neighbours ; some- 
times she meets with a refusal, resenting 
which she uses bad language, and wishes 
some harm may come to the refuser. 
After a time, some altercation of this 
kind has taken place between her and 
many families in the parish. To some 
members of these, mishaps are sure to 
happen—sudden seizures of illness, mur- 
rain among the cattle, failure of crops, 
&c. The cause is unknown; one must 
therefore be invented ; the curses of the 


1 Margaret Flower, executed at Lincoln in 
1618 for bewitching Lord Rosse, son of the Ear! 
of Rutland, and other persons, confessed that 
she had two familiar spirits sucking on her—the 
one white, the other black spotted. When she 
first entertained them she promised them her 
soul, and they covenanted to do all thing? 
which she commanded them (Brand, Popular 
Antiquities, ii. 887). 
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old woman are remembered, and the whole 
thing is clear—she has bewitched them. 
Even the doctors, says Scot, if they find 
a case defy their art, often encourage the 
superstitious belief, for inscitiæ pallium 
renefictum et incantatio (“ witchcraft and 
enchantment are the cloak of ignorance ”). 

True religion supports the mind under 
misfortune, ascribing every event to the 
will or the permission of God, who does 
nothing except in love. But when the 
Christianity professed is but skin deep, 
and temporal gain or loss is the engrossing 
object of our hope or fear, an ignorant 
age resorts to witchcraft, whether to 
explain ul-luck, or to find a short cut to 
prosperity. “If any adversitie, greefe, 
sicknesse, Josse of children, corne, cattell, 
or libertie, happen unto them, by and by 
they exclaime upon witches.” So writes 
Reginald Scot, and illustrates what he 
says by relating what had . 
within his own knowledge. The Rev. J. 
Ferrall, vicar of Brenchley in Kent, 
charged Margaret Symons, one of his 
parishioners, with having bewitched his 
son, and caused him to fall seriously ill. 
The woman's dog had barked at the boy 
as he was passing her house; about this a 
quarrel had arisen, and angry words been 
exchanged. When his son, soon after- 
wards, fell ill, the reverend gentleman, 
confirmed in his opinion by the other witches 
living in the village, thought Margaret 
Symons must have cast a spell upon him. 
The words printed in italics illustrate a 
fact which witch-trials abundantly teach 
—-viz. that the belief in witchcraft tends 
toestablish and extend iteelf in proportion 
to the number of the reputed witches. 
The boy was said to have been cured of 
his illness by another Brenchley witch! 
and Margaret Symons, we may hope, 
escaped. 

As by degrees the theory of witch- 
craft, arranging itself round two principal 
points—the league with the devil and the 
nightly meetings or Sabbaths—became 
more definite, the catalogue of mischiefs, 
rogueries, and portentous events of all 
kinds, which the witches were believed 
capable of causing, was continually on 
the increase. If a German jurisconsult, 
in a “dissertatio juridica,” were at the 
pret day to write as the learned Wal- 

urger of Anhalt wrote in 1670, he 
would be set down as insane. But, at the 
time, Walburger was considered to write 
on the conservative, safe, and orthodox 
side. In his belief, witches can and do 
cause disease (p. 30); and lay snares to 
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kill unbaptised infants (p. 35) for the 
gratification of their master the devil; 
they kill their own children, and offer 
them to the devil in sacrifice (p. 86); 
cause wet-Lurses and nursing-mothers to 
lose their milk (ib.); and kill great num- 
bers of children, after bringing them into 
the world as midwives, by running long 
needles into their heads. In the previous 
century a German count had “ dedicated 
to the flames” ( Vuleano consecravit) eight 
witches, who had killed, between them, 
one hundred and forty infants. Two 
witches were detected, one summer night, 
boiling an infant in a cauldron; had they 
not been interrupted, they said, a strong 
frost would have been caused by the 
mighty spell they were brewing, which 
would have destroyed all the crops. One 
of the abominations of which, m Wal- 
burger’s opinion, witches were most fre- 
quently guilty, was that of “ nodatio”; 
the coarse and grotesque details in con- 
nection with this charge may be seen 
in Ghirlandus, Bodin, and Delrio, as well 
as in the present tract. Witches are in 
the habit of killing animals, usually by 
poison ; of drying up cows, causing abor- 
tion, preventing butter from coming and 
beer from edie and diverting, with 
the aid of the devil, the milk from cows 
belonging to other women into their own 
milk-pails. The Satanic Sabbaths, Wal- 
burger tells us, are organised by the devil 
with peculiar care. Phe judge Remigius, 
he says, condemned 800 persons to death 
in Lorraine for the crime of attending 
these meetings, all of whom testified that 
they really took place. The witches ride 
to them on broomsticks, reeds, goats, 
bulls, horses, or dogs—the transporting 
power being supplied by the devil. In 
Germany the Blocksberg is a favourite 
place of meeting. : 

Great though the power of the witch 
was belicved to be, the popular imagina- 
tion imposed limits upon it, and invented 
antidotes against their spells. At Christ- 
mastide the Babe of Bethlehem restrained 
the powers of hell :— 

“then no planet strikes, 

No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm, 
So hallow’d and so gracious is the time.” 

(Hamlet, Act I.) 
If one could succeed in drawing the 
witch’s blood, her spells were defeated 
(Brand, ii. 378). Herb Paris was thought 
an excellent preservative; vervain and 
dill were also recommended ; people used 
to hang up these things at their doors. 
It was also believed that there were in- 
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fallible means of proving witchcraft 
against a witch who declared herself 
innocent. Of these the one first resorted 
to was to search for the devil’s mark ; this 
being found, according to Scot,' the judge 
might sentence her to death at once. A 
mole, or wart, or birth-mark, found on 
the unhappy woman must often have 
sealed her doom. Another method was 
to weigh the witch against the church 


Bible; if the latter were the heaviest, . 


she was guilty. Another was to make 
her say the Lord’s Prayer, it being be- 
lieved that no witch could repeat it to the 
end without a mistake. Another was to 
cross-tie her, (right thumb to left toe, left 
thumb to right toe)» and throw her into 
a pond or river: i guilty she could not 
sink; if she did sink, this proof of her 
innocence unluckily came too late. A 
notorious witch-finder in the seventeenth 
century, Matthew Hopkins, was famous 
for applying all these tests; he “ hanged, 
in one year, no less than sixty reputed 
witches in his own county of Essex. 
What are we to say to all this? That 
confessions of being in league with the 
devil, and of attendance at the Sabbaths, 
were sometimes extorted by torture is 
undoubted; and such confessions few 
persons would now hesitate to pronounce 
worthless. But it is no less certain that in 
numberless instances the witches volun- 
tarily accused themselves of the greatest 
monstrosities and crimes imaginable. Shall 
we believe, on their own word, that they 
went where they said they went, made 
the covenants which they said they made, 
saw what they said they saw? To resist 
belief in their asseverations must have 
been for a long time extremely difficult, 
especially when judges and advocates 
came to the investigation with a fixed 
conviction that witchcraft was a real 
crime. But experience must have kept 
continually adding to the mass of dis- 
proved assertions and detected impostures ; 
so that at last it seemed more reasonable 
to trace the enormities with which these 
miserable creatures charged themselves 
to their own crazy and turbid imagination 
than to suppose them to have an objective 
existence. To say this is not to deny that 
the evil spirit has anything to do with 
witchcraft. Many recorded cases are 
apparently inexplicable, unless we suppose 
a demoniacal agency to have been at work. 
The fact of obsession, and the remedy 
of exorcism, remain unshaken; but the 


1 Quoted in Brand, ii. 881. 
3 Brand, ii. 885. 
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crime of witchcraft, consisting in a dis- 
tinct and conscious bargain with the 
evil one in order to obtain unlawful 
wer, would appear to rest on no secure 
oundation.! 
The history of juridical and theologi- 
cal opinion is very curious, and was 
admirably traced by Tartarotti in the last 
century. From the introduction to his 
work, Del Con Notturno,” moat of 
the details in the following sketch are 
taken. The first among mediseval writers 
Rog ain ip ee 5 was 
ino, abbot o me, at the beginning 
of the tenth century; he speaks of 
“ wicked women,” who say that they 
attend great meetings by night “ with 
Diana, the goddess of the pagans,” and 
do her bidding. Diana (Hecate, Trivia) 
was the goddess of the ways (viarum den), 
and therefore supposed to preside at a 
meeting of her votaries gathered from 
every quarter. A century later, Bur 
chard, bishop of Worms, speaks of women 
who believed themselves to ride to the 
meetings on different beasts. A Council 
of Treves (1310) forbade any woman to 
prerend that she rode by night with 
jana or with Herodiana—“ hæc enim 
deemoniaca illusio est.” By Herodiana 
was meant the daughter of Herodias, 
whose skill in dancing was supposed to 
be displayed at these Satanical assemblies. 
From the fifteenth century date the 
systematic severities of the Inquisition 
for witchcraft (processus de crimine Magie, 


Hexenprocesse). Dominican writers of 
that age—Nider, Jaquerio, Sprenger, 


Institor, &c.—defended the process, and 
asserted the reality of what the witches 
confessed ; but the Franciscans Cassini 
and Spina took the opposite view. Cassini 
wrote a treatise to prove that the witches 
did not really ride to the Sabbata, but in 
ecstasy believed that they didso. Sprenger 
and Institor were the joint authors of the 
celebrated work “ Malleus Maleficarum,” 
which is full of the most startling and 
horrible stories. After the middle of the 
sixteenth century the number of those 
who opposed the popular belief grew 
rapidly. The work of Wierus, a Cleves 
physician, on the Pseudomonarchia Dæ- 
monum,” which appeared about that time, 


1 Scot wrote of the supposed covenant, three 
centuries ago: “Let any wise or honest man 
tell me that either he hath beene a partie or a 
witnesse, and I will believe him“ (Disc. of 
Witchcraft, p. 45). 

3? Hecate is introduced by Shakspere in the 
Fourth Act of Macbeth. 
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made a great sensation. Against Wierus 
besides several Catholic writers, as 
Tanner and Layman—the Protestants 
Daneus, Hemming, T. Erastus, and Bodin 
appeared. Bodin, author of “ Demono- 
mania,” was a French jurisconsult. 
Wierus declared that the Protestants 
believed in the Sabbata more firmly than 
the Catholics themselves. Reginald Scot, 
evidently a humane and enlightened man, 
published his “ Discoverie of Witchcraft,” 
in which he takes the same line as 
Wierus, in 1584; but, being in English, 
the work appears to have been unknown 
on the Continent. Nicholas Remigio, the 
Lorraine judge mentioned above, published 
his Demonolatria” in 1595. Towards 
1600 appeared the ponderous work of 
Martin Delrio, a Jesuit, “ Disquisitiones 
Magice,” in which the revelations of the 
witches are still treated seriously. This 
became everywhere a work of authority 
in the courts,so that Thomasius says that 
Protestant jurisconsults “all but copy 
him out word for word.” James I., in 
his “ Demonology,” took the same side. 
The first great shock to the received 
system came through the publication of a 
work by the Jesuit, Frederic Spee, “Oautio 
Criminalis circa Processus contra Sagas,” 
1631. Father Spee had attended the 
execution of many persons condemned 
for witchcraft in the dioceses of Wiirzburg 
and Bamberg, and had come to the con- 
clusion that many of them were entirely 
innocent. Yet, so strong at that time 
was the general opinion on the other side, 
that Father Spee did not attach his name 
to his work, nor did he express disbelief 
in the Sabbata or midnight meetings, 
nor popor to abandon the process; he 
simply pleaded for more caution and cir- 
cumspection.! Leibnitz? tells us that 
this work produced a strong impression on 
the mind of Schönborn, afterwards Elec- 
tor of Mayence, and through him on other 
German princes. 

Yet, in spite of Father Spee, a crowd 
of writers all through the seventeenth 
century, both Protestants and Catholics, 
defended the process, and the assumptions 
on which it rested. Among these were 
Carpzovius, Orusius, Ghirlandus, Meric 
Casaubon, and Glanvile. The Lutheran 
Thomasius published an able tract (1701), 

1 He mentions an accusation brought by 
several witches against a certain regular of 
having been present at their meeting at a particu- 
lar hour; but at that hour the regular was in 
choir singing the divine office, as all his brother 


monks attested. 
2 Thendicea, 1739, p. 724 
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Theses de Crimine Magie,” on the other 
side. In the eighteenth century the mis- 
trust of the process grew stronger and 
stronger. In England the Act 9 Geo. II. 
(1736) abolished all prosecutions for 
witchcraft and sorcery; pretensions of 
the kind were from that time treated as 
charlatanerie and imposture, and, if at- 
tended by attempts to gain money, were 
punished. Maria Theresa abolished witch- 
trials in Austria in 1766. The last execu- 
tion of witches in Great Britain appears 
to have been in Scotland in 1727, when a 
woman was burnt on the charge of having 
ridden her own daughter to the meetings, 
the said daughter having been transformed 
into a pony and shod by the devil!' At 
Tring in Hertfordshire, in 1751, an old 
man and his wife, being suspected of 
witchcraft, were beaten, ducked, and 
otherwise ill-used by a mob until they 
expired. The latest instances of witch- 
burning in Europe appear to have been 
at Glarus in 1782, aia Posen in 1793. 
(Scot, “ Discoverie of Witchcraft,” 
1584; Chambers’ Encyclop. vol. x.; 
Brand, On Popular Antiquities,” 1813; 
Bergier, Dict. Théol.” (Migne); Hergen- 
röther, “ Kirchengeschichte”; Perrone, 
„De Deo Creatore;” Tartarotti, “ Del 
Congresso Notturno delle Lamie,” 1749 ; 
Thomasius, “ De Crimine Magiæ,“ 1701; 
Walburger, “ De Lamiis,” 1670.) 
WORSHIP. [See LATRIA; DULLA ; 
Images, &c.] 
WREATH. [See MARRIAGE.] 
WYCLIFFITES. John Wyclif, or 
Wycliffe, a native of Yorkshire, born 
about 1324, studied in the University of 
Oxford, where he was for a long time a 
fellow of Merton College, then a great 
seminary of learned men, and afterwards 
became master of Balliol College and 
warden of Canterbury Hall. He was a 
eee in the scholastic divinity of his 
ay, and also betook himself zealously to 
the study ofthe Scriptures. The Domini- 
cans, Franciscans, Carmelites, and Augus- 
tinians, all had at this time flourishing 
houses at Oxford, and were the object of 
considerable ill-will to a large body of 
masters and doctors belonging to the 
secular clergy, chiefly because they were 
said to attract promising students from 
the colleges, and induce them by various 
means to enter one of their convents. 
The Franciscans were accustomed to 
lecture on the excellence of poverty, and 
to dwell in their sermons on the fact that 


l! Chambers’ Dom. Ann. of Scotland, iii. 
1. 
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Christ and His Apostles lived chiefly by 
alms. Fitzralph, archbishop of Armagh, 
maintained that the poverty of Christ 
was not, like that of the friars, voluntary. 
On all the controverted matters he took a 
decided part against the friars, and Wyclif 
and others joined him. In 1366 Wyclif 
wrote a tract to justify the king (Edward 
III.) in refusing to pay, on the demand 
of Urban V., the arrears of the tribute 
granted by King John to the Holy See. 
Some years after this, being made doctor 
in theology, he began pertinaciously to 
attack the friars, declaring that their mul- 
tiplication impoverished the realm, that 
their letters of fraternity were a delusion, 
that they introduced many superstitious 
practices, estranged the laity from their 
parochial clergy, were avaricious, abetted 
wars, &c.; also that they taught novel 
doctrines on the sacrament of the Altar. 
Wyclif developed about the same time 


opinions similar to those which had been | 


ut forward earlier in the century by 
arsilius of Padua, to the effect that the 
clergy ought to have no coercive jurisdic- 
tion, and that no temporal penalty of an 
kind ought to be inflicted except with 
the sanction of the civil power. To 
these he added, that lay lords had full 
ower to take away temporal possessions 
rom the clergy if they judged that a bad 
use was made of them, and that no one 
was bound to pay tithes or offerings to 
parish priests whose lives were not 
edifying. The Pope (Gregory XI.) heard 
of this teaching, and addressed letters 
(1376) to Edward III., the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, 
and the University of Oxford, urging that 
Wyclif should be arrested and put on his 
trial. Some cause of delay arose, and it 
was not till February 1378 that Wyclif 
appeared to answer for his doctrine before 
Bishop Courtenay in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
An immense crowd thronged the cathedral 
and its approaches. The Duke of Lancas- 
ter, who was present, was at this time 
rather favourably inclined towards Wyclif; 
high words passed between him and the 
bishop; the people, imagining that an 
outrage was being offered to their bishop 
in his own cathedral, became angry and 
clamorous; and the assembly was broken 
upin confusion. Soon afterwards another 
assembly was held at Lambeth before the 
archbishop, to which Wyclif was cited. 
He ha ded in a paper in Latin, explain- 
ing ‘tis teaching on the connection be- 
tween dominion (or ownership) and grace, 
on the jurisdiction in temporals claimed 
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for the Church, on the effects of ex- 
communication, and similar questions. 
This paper is full of scholastic subtleties 
and distinctions, so that it is difficult in 
many pores to catch Wyclifs real mean- 
ing. e judges decided that it was not 
satisfactory, and the archbishop inhibited 
him from lecturing or publishing any more 
on the subjects in dispute. Wyclif then 
(April 1378) presented a paper in Eng- 
lish—or a paper was presented for him— 
to the Parliament, which is palpably 
more anti-Papal and in nt in tone 
than the statement presented to the arch- 
bishop, though it follows generally the 
| same line. About this time Gregory XI. 
| died, and the proceedings against Wyclif 
were dropped. 
ein 1378-9 Wyclif appears to have 
| been actively engaged on the translation 
of the Vulgate Bible into English. It is 
not known what proportion of either of 
| the two versions vi have been printed 
(Oxford University Press, 1850) actually 
came from his pen, but there seems no 
reason to doubt that the first impulse 
came from him, and that he had an 
important share in the actual execu- 
tion. 
In 1381 Wyclif lectured on the 
Eucharist, and was led on by his bitter 
antagonism to the theologians of the 
mendicant orders to the enunciation of 
views which scandalised the Church and 
the university, and were formally con- 
demned by both. In brief, he propounded 
| the tenet of consubstantiation. “Right 
as hit is heresye,” he said, “to trowe 
that Crist is a spiryt and no body, so hit 
is heresye to trowe that this sacrament 1s 
God's body and no bred; for hit is bothe 
togedir.”? So again, in the “ Trialogus, 
written probably in 1382, to quote one 
among many similar , he says 
that the whole Church militant, “since 
the time of the promulgation of the 
Gospel, has rightly believed that this 
sacrament or consecrated host is natur- 
ally real bread” (verus panis), “and 
sacramentally the body of Christ.” The 
chancellor, William de Berton, convened 
a court of twelve doctors in the schools 
of the Augustinian convent, who adopted 
a definition in which, Wyclif not being 
named, the Catholic doctrine of tran- 
substantiation is formally 

Wyclif, who was present, put in 8 


1 This tract begins “ Protestor publice.” 
(See Lewis’s Life of Wyclif, p. 59.) 

2 Select English Works, iii. 502. 

5 Book IV. c. 27, ed. Lechler. 
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document known as his “ Confeasion,” | 


in which, under cover of a cloud of words 
and copious extracts from the Fathers, 
he tried to vindicate "the soundness of 
his Eucharistic teaching. Soon after 
this, the terrible rising of the Commons 
(in the summer of 1381) turned away 
men’s thoughts for a time from every 
other subject. Sudbury, the archbishop 
of Canterbury, was murdered. The new 
archbishop (Courtenay) lost no time in 
following up the proceedings against 
Wyclif. He convened a council at the 
Black Friars in London, which met in 
May 1382, and condemned twenty-four | 
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(Lewis, 836) he had another paralytic 
stroke on December 28, 1384, and died 
on the last day of the year. 

It is not known in what part of his 
career Wyclif founded the institution of 
the “ Poor Priests,” whom he sent to 
various parts of the country to propagate 
what he conceived to be the Gospel, and 
declaim against ecclesiastical abuses. 
Among these men, Herford, Repyngdon, 
Patrington, Swinderby, and Purvey, were 
conspicuous. They and their followers 
were called Lollards, and that they were 
numerous might be inferred, even if there 
were not abundant direct evidence, from 


propositions extracted from the reformer's the chance allusion to them in Chaucer's 
writings. Of these ten were declared to, “Canterbury Tales.“ To Courtenay 
be heretical, and fourteen erroneous. The , Arundel succeeded, and to Arundel 
first of the ten was, That the substance Chicheley ; and all three—but especially 
of material bread and wine remains after Chicheley, who established in 1416 u 
consecration in the sacrament of the regular inquisition of heresy for the pur- 
Altar.“ The fourteen erroneous conclu- pose of exterminating the sect—used 
sions belonged either to the peculiar: strenuous measures of repression against 
politico-ecclesiastical system which Wy- the Wycliffites. In this the princes of 
clif, following the Vaudois, had built up the House of Lancaster, the weakness of 
in various treatises, or were strong whose title to the crown disposed them 
opinions suggested by his animosity to- to court the good will of the hierarchy, 
wards the friars. The robes confirma- zealously aided them. In 1396 twelve 
tion of the proceedings of the council | delegates appointed by the university 
was soon obtained, and the archbishop picked out two hundred and ninety-eight 
then took very energetic steps to repress ' propositions from Wyclifs works as 
the teaching of the condemned opinions deserving of censure. In 1411 a council 
both in the university and the country. | held at Doado by Archbishop Arundel, 
Wyclif was obliged to leave Oxford and ' attended by thirteen bishops and thirty 


retire to his living of Lutterworth; that 
no other severity was used towards him 
seems to have been owing to the state of 
his health, for about the end of 1382 he 
was stricken with P During the 
two remaining years o 
rary activity must have been prodigious ; 
the great bulk of his English works 
which the three volumes printed by the 
Clarendon Press, with the supplementary 
volume edited by Mr. Matthew, are far 
from exhausting the list) were produced 
in this period. According to Gascoyne, 
1 It begins Sæpe confessus sum,” and may 


be read in Lewis's Life, p. 323; Fascic. Zizan. 
p.115; and Vaughan’s Life, ii. 245. 


doctors, condemned forty-five Wyeliſſite 
errors. The Council of Constance, among 
the theologians attending which was tle 
great Carmelite Thomas of Walden, 
enumerated the forty-five propositions 


his life his lite- just mentioned, and declared that many 


of them were notoriously heretical, others 
erroneous, others scandalous and blasphe- 
mous, some offensive to pious-ears, and 
some rash and seditious. At the same 
time Wyclif’s“ Dialogus ” and “ Trialogus” 
were condemned by name; others of his 
writings were reprobated in general terms. 


1 4 smell a loller in the wind,’ quoth he ” 
(Prol. to Shipman’s Tale). 
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APPENDIX. 


ANTI-POPES. In the first twelve 
centuries of her existence the Church was 
disturbed some twenty-five times by rival 
claimants of the Papacy. The strife thus 
originated was always an occasion of 
scandal, sometimes of violence and blood- 
shed, but in most cases it was easy for 
men of honest will to distinguish between 
the true Pope and the Anti-Pope or false 
claimant. It was very different in the 
1 050 schism of the fourteenth century. 

or foyty years two and even three pre- 
tenders to the Papacy claimed the allegi- 
ance of Catholics: whole countries, 
learned men and canonised saints, ranged 
themselves on different sides, and even 
now it is not perhaps absolutely certain 
who was Pope and who Anti-Pope. 

It is usually said that Novatian, who 
became the leader of a schismatical party 
at Rome in 251, was the first Anti-Po e, 
but Döllinger (“ Hippolytus and Callis- 
tus,” Engl. Tr. p. 91 seg.) argues with 
weighty reasons that he was anticipated 
thirty years before by Hippolytus, the sup- 
po author of the Philosophumena.” 

the election of Felix II. (a.p. 355-6) 
a new element appears which was often 
to manifest itself again — viz. the influence 
of the court. The Arian Emperor Con- 
stantius, after removing Pope Liberius 
from Rome, compelled three disreputable 
bishops (xaracxérous* ov yap dy Tis eirrot 
émurxorovs) “to establish as bishop 
in the palace a certain Felix, who was 
worthy of them.” So Athanasius writes 
(“ Ad Monach. et Hist. Arian.” 75) only 
three years after the event, and we can 
scarcely doubt that his account is accurate 
in the main. It is accepted, eg., by 
Natalis Alexander (Diss. xxxii. a. 3 in 
Sec. iv.), Hefele (“ Concil.“ i. p. 661), 
and many other Catholic authorities. 


But Felix is commemorated as a saint in 
the Latin Church on July 29, and Pagi 
(“In Annal. Baron.” ad ann. 357, n. 3, 
ad 357, n. 16 seg.) tries to show that he 
was no Arian intruder, but succeeded 
Liberius upon his resignation. After 
Felix, we meet with no more heretical 
Anti-Popes, although Laurentius (498) 
was supported by the Byzantine Court in 
the belief that he would approve the 
Henoticon of the Emperor Zeno. 

Indeed, for many centuries Anti- 
Popes were upheld simply by factions 
among the clergy and people, who had 
the power of Siction. us Eulalius 
(418-19) was supported by a minority of 
clergy and people, and by the Prefect 
Symmachus; he was finally expelled by 
the Emperor Honorius (Fleury, H. E. 
xxiv. 7 seg.) Laurentius (498) had a 
party of the people and Festus the 
trician on his side; the case was decided 
against him by the Arian king Theodoric 
(ib. xxx. 48). Dioscorus (530) was 
raised by popular faction and died a 
month afterwards (ib. xxxii, 21). Pascal 
(687-692) gained a party among the 
propt and the favour of John Exarch of 

venna by bribery (ib. xl. 39). The 
tumultuous mob which chose John (844) 
abandoned him almost immediately (ib. 
xlviii. 15). The deputies of the Emperor 
Lothair and the arms of the Frankish 
soldiers enabled the usurper Anastasius 
to defy the true Pope Benedict III. for a 
brief space in 855! (ib. xlix. 26). A 


1 At this time the fabulous Pope Joan is 
said to have reigned. The story first appeared 
in a book by the French Dominican Stephen de 
Bourbon (d. 1261); then in early MSS. of the 
history of Martinus Polonus, also a Dominican 
(d. 1219). The work of Polonus was the popu- 
lar history of the middle ages, and obtained 
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new complication occurred in 964. Bene- | synod of Rome, and Suidger of Bamberg, 


dict V. does not deserve to be called an | at the recommendation of the 


» was 


Anti-Pope. He was duly elected by the | canonically elected. He took the title of 


toman people. But the Romans had 
sworn in the previous year that they 
would not proceed to elect a Pope except | 
with the Emperor's consent and according 
to his wishes. Benedict was degraded 
and humbly confessed his sin (Hefele, 
“Concil.” p. 619 seg.) In the two follow- 
ing centuries we find a number of Anti- 
Popes raised to this bad eminence by the 
violence of popular and Baronial factions 
in the darkest age of the Church’s history. 
Such were Franco, a deacon of the Roman 
Church, who took the title of Boniface 
VII. and usurped the Roman bishopric 
in 975 and again in 984 (Fleury, lvi. 36, 
lvii. 12.); John XVI. (Philogathus), who 
won his place by bribery in 997 (ib. lvi. 
49); a certain Gregory who headed a 
party after a contested election in 1012 
(ib. lviii. 35). It was believed till quite 
lately that the Church in the middle of 
the eleventh century was distracted for 
the first time by the claims of three rival 
Popes. The recent investigations of 
Steindorff have shown this supposition 
to be inaccurate, and his conclusions are 
accepted by Hefele in his second edition. 
The following seem to be the facta of 
the case. In 1033 the Count of Tusculum 
raised his son, a boy of twelve, to the 
Papal throne. He called himself Bene- 
dict IX. In 1044 this “devil on the 
chair of Peter” was overthrown in a 
popular uproar, and Silvester III., not 
without simony, succeeded to his place. 
He in turn, after the lapse of a year, 
resigned in favour of Gregory VI., an | 


Clement II. (Hefele, “Concil.” iv. p. 


| 706 seq.) 


The election of the Anti-Pope Cada- 
laus (the name is spelt in many ways), 
known as Honorius II., has greater and 
wider interest, connected, as it is, with 
the general history of the Church. The 

arty of reform chose Alexander II. 
Beatrice of Canossa was zealous in his 
cause, and he was acknowledged as true 
Pope in 1062 at a synod of Augsburg. 
But many feared the strong measures a 
good Pope might take against the simony 
and concubinage provalent among the 
cle The Lombard bishops were de- 
termined to have a Pope who came from 
the Paradise of Italy (i.e. Lombardy), 
and who would have patience with 
human weakness. A powerful party at 
Rome was at one with them, at least on 
the latter point. Thus it came to pass 
that Cadalaus, bishop of Parma, a man of 
licentious life, was chosen Pope at a 
council of Basle by the Lombard prelates 
and Roman deputies in 106], took the 
title of Honorius II., and was invested 
by the young King Henry IV. with the 
insignia of the Papacy just twenty-eight 
days after the cardinal bishops had 
elected Alexander II. The schism was a 
formidable one. The German court 
abandoned thecause of Cadalaus at the 
synod of Augsburg, but he fuund favour 
ever after that with the Empress Agnes 
and with the king, and he lad money 
and arms at his command. He died in 
1072 (Hefele, “Concil.” iv. p. 870 geg.). 


excellent man, though apparently he Next comes a series of Anti-Popes in 
bribed Benedict to resign. Although the long strife between the Empire and 
therefore there were not three rival the Papacy. Guibert of Ravenna, the 
Popes, still there were three parties in favourite of Henry IV., was recognised by 
the Roman Church and some reason to ; the Ghibelline party as Clement III.; he 
fear that a triple schism might arise. It | was followed by the Anti-Popes Theo- 
was this fear which induced the German | doric and Albert. In like manner Bur- 
King Henry III. to interfere. A council dinus of Braga, under the Emperor Henry 
of Sutri deposed Gregory and Silvester, | Vj became (he Anti-Pope Gregory VIII. 
Benedict was deposed the same year in a | (Hergenröther, “ Kirchengeschichte,” i. p. 
767). Anacletus II., a son of Peter Leone 
and of Jewish family, was chosen by a 
party among the cardinals in 1130, but by 
means of simony. His opponent, Innocent 
II., won the allegiance of the Catholic 
world as a whole, but Anacletus was 
, upheld by the Normans in Calabria, by 
| the Duke of Aquitaine, and others. After 
his death in 1138, his party transferred 
their homage to another Anti-Pope, Victor 
IV. (ib. 771-3). Once more under 


universal belief for the legend. It found a | 
place in the Mirabilia Urbis Rome, a sort of | 
handbook for strangers visiting Rome. Nay, 
acquiescence in the fable induced John XX. to 
style himself John XXI.” It was not till the 
fifteenth century that doubts arose, and the | 
Calvinist Blondel (Joanna Papissa, Amstelo- 
dam. 1657) first demonstrated the unhistorical 
character of the legend. He was followed by 
Leibnitz (Flores Sparsi in tumulum Papisse, 
Goetting. 1758), and by nearly all historians 
since. (Döllinger, Papstfabeln, 1 seq.) 
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Frederic I., the war between the Imperial | and an official in the Papal court at the 
and Papal parties called new Anti-Po time, assures us that the election was pe - 
into existence. The first of these, also fectly free, that the people did indeed beg 
called Victor IV., had won the votes of the cardinals to promote an Italian, but 
the Ghibelline majority among the car- used no force or threats, and that the 
dinals. He was 5 by a synod | tumult did not occur till the election was 
of Pavia in 1160, and the true Pope, over. Dietrich must have known the 
Alexander III., took refuge in France, truth, and there is every ground to think 
Another Anti-Pope, Paschal III. (Guido he told it, for he was by no means an 
Clemens), followed in 1164, and another enthusiastic admirer of Pope Urban. The 
Calixtus III. (John de Struma), in 1168. testimony of St. Catharine of Sweden, 
Frederic ceased to maintain the schism given at length by Raynaldus (ad ann. 
after the peace of Venice in 1177, and the 1379, n. 20) is to the same effect. She 
Anti-Pope himself submitted to Alex- was present in Rome at the time, and 
ander II. Some of the Barons tried to | talked over the matter with many of the 
continue the schism by declaring Lando cardinals, But the most conclusive 
Siterio Pope, but the attempt failed | document is the letter also given in full 
utterly and at once, and Pope Alex- by Raynaldus (ad ann. 1378, n. 19), 
ander, who died in 1181, had seen the fall which the sixteen electors addressed on 
of no less than four pretenders to the; April 19 to their brother-cardinals at 
Papacy. Avignon. They declare that they had 

For ahout two centuries no Anti-Pope | chosen Urban freely and unanimously, 
disturbed the Church’s peace, but in 1378 | and we know that they acknowledged 
the election of Urban VI. occasioned a him for several months without a pro- 
schism rightly called the great, since it | test. 


was the most grievous ever known. However, Urban’s harshness and im- 
Gregory XI. had just brought the “ Baby- | prudence alienated the Sacred College, 
lonish captivity” of Avignon to an end. and in A of that same year the 


It is said that, as he received the sacra- | French cardinals declared that the election 
ments of the dying, he warned others | had been constrained, and renounced all 
ainst certain persons who advanced | allegiance to Urban, whom they called 
ideas of their own as divine inspirations, | “an aposta ” and “an accursed Anti- 
lamented the step they had induced him | Christ” Se ea ad ann. 1378, 
to take, and expressed his dread of the n. 48 seg. hey persuaded three out of 
consequences to the Church. There were | the four Italian cardinals to join them at 
sixteen cardinals present at Rome, of | Fondi, where, on September 20, the Car- 
whom eleven were Frenchmen, four | dinal of Geneva was elected, and became 
Italians, and one Peter de Luna, a Clement VII. Urban found himself 
Spaniard. Gregory, a few days before | deserted by every cardinal, for the fourth 
bis death, had empowered them to hold a Italian member of the college (Tebaldeschi) 
conclave at any place and without waiting | was dead. All the cardinals at Avignon 
for their colleagues (Raynald. ad ann. accepted Clement, who soon after estab- 
1878, n. 2). On April 7, 1878, they | lished himself, and was acknowledged 
assembled in the Vatican. Their task Pope in France, Lorraine, Savoy, Scot- 
was far from easy. It would have been | land, Naples, and Spain. The rest of the 
natural for them to elect a Frenchman, | Catholic world belonged to the obedience 
but on the other hand, the Romans ear- | of Urban. Catharine of Siena was eager 
nestly demanded a Roman or at least an in the cause of Urban, St. Vincent 
Italian Pope. On April 8, Bartholomew Ferrar equally so for the Popes of the 
of Prignano, archbishop of Bari, was | other line. Urban was followed by Boni- 
elected, and he was crowned on Easter face IX. (1889-1404); Innocent VII. 
Sunday under the title of Urban VI. | (1404-6); Gregory XII. 1406-9. On 
French contemporary writers with scarcely | Olement’s death in 1394, he was replaced 
an exception represent the cardinals by the famous Peter de Luna, Benedict 
as constrained by violencc. They were | XIII. 
told by the populace that they must elect The Council of Pisa in 1409 tried to 
an Italian or die; nor were signs wanting | remove the scandal of a double line of 
that the Roman mob meant to keep their | Po anathematising each other and 
word. There are, however, very strong | dividing the allegiance of Christendom. 
reasons for refusing belief to these French In Session XV. both Popes were cf gai 
accounts. Dietrich of Niem, a German and in the nineteenth, Alexander V. was 
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elected. For a time this made matters 
worse, for neither Gregory nor Benedict 
admitted the validity of the sentence, so 
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nator, whose efforts were supported by 
King Tiridates III., just at the begin- 
ning of the fourth century. It ia clear 


that there were now three claimants of | from Eusebius (“ H. E.“ ix. 8) that the 


the Papacy—viz. Gregory XII., Benedict 
XIII. and Alexander Still, Alex- 
ander’s successor, Jobn XXIII. was 
accepted by the Emperor Sigismund, and 
by the greater part of the Church. 

Another attempt at was made 
by the Council of Constance. It 
annulled the pretensions of all three 
Popes. Of these, Gregory resigned wil- 
lingly. John was deposed in Session XII., 
May 1415, and Benedict XIII. in Session 

VII., two years later. Martin V. was 
then chosen Pope by the twenty-three 
cardinals and six deputies from each of 
the four nations into which the council 
was divided. 

Here the schism virtually ended, and 
Martin V. ruled over all Catholics. 
Nevertheless, Benedict XIII. held out at 
the Castle of Peniscola, on the Catalonian 
coast. He had received the deputies who 
brought him the sentence of deposition 
with solemn protest; he maintained to 
the last that the little church of his 
obedience was the ark of salvation, and 
that he himself was the centre of unity. 
With his last breath in 1423 he bade his 
cardinals provide for the election of a suc- 
cessor, which they did by promoting the 
Canon Munoz! as Clement VII. He, 
however, resigned the tiara in 1429, and 
allowed his cardinals to elect Otto 
Colonna, known in his obedience as Martin 
V.” Muñoz became Bishop of the Ba- 
learic Isles. 

Amadeus, Count and afterwards first 
Duke of Savoy and Count of Geneva, was 
the last of the Anti-Popes. He was 
chosen by the Council of Basle, then schis- 
matical, in 1489, and crowned at Baslein the 
following year. He submitted in 1449 to 
Pope Nicolas V., who made him cardinal 
and perpetual vicar of the Holy See in 
the territories of Savoy, Basle, Strasburg, 
Ke. He died at Ripaille in 1451. 

ARMENIAW CHRISTIANS. The 
native legends recount the preaching of 
the Gospel to the Armenian nation by 
Thaddeus, one of the seventy disciples, 
but the conversion of the Armenian 
people as a whole was brought about by 
their great apostle, Gregory the Illumi- 


1 There were only four “cardinals” in 
Benedict’s obedience. Three chose Muñoz; a 
fourth elected himself, and tock the title 
„Benedict XIV.” He was defended by the 
Count of Armagnac, 


work of conversion was very rapid. Gre- 
gory established the chief see at Etch- 
miazin, near Mount Ararat: he and his 
ancestors were consecrated by the Metro- 
politan of Omsarea in Cappadocia, and 
the title they took—viz. Catholicos —sig- 
nified that they were the general procu- 
rators and representatives of the see of 
Cæsarea in Armenia (Le Quien, “ Oriens 
Christianus,” i. 1355). Early in the 
fifth century the golden age of Armenian 
literature began. Isaac the Great and 
Mesrob (both Catholics) invented the 
Armenian alphabet and translated the 
Bible from the Syriac Peshitto into 
Armenian, afterwards improving their 
work by collating it with good MSS. of 
the LXX (Ilexaplar text) and the Greek 
New Testament. The work of trans- 
lating Fathers, as well as works of Aris- 
totle, Philo, Porphyry, &c., from Greek 
and Syriac was carried on with great zeal. 
This literary activity was accompanied b 

other changes of a very different kind. 
The brave Armenian nation had preserved 
its independence, but in 390 Armenia 
was divided between the Byzantine and 
Persian empires, and East Armenia, the 
larger and more fruitful part of the 
country, fell to the portion of the latter 
Power. In 430 the very shadow of 8 
national monarchy disappeared, and ever 
since the Armenians have been subject in 
succession to Persians, Arabs, Turks, and 
Russians. They were scattered far and 
wide by the Mongol invaders, and their 
unity, like that of the Jews, has consisted 
in the common bond of race, language, 
literature, and religion. After the Per- 
sian conquest the Armenian catholicos 
became independent of Cæsarea, and this 
change was followed by another of much 
greater moment. The opposition of the 
Armenians to the Council of Chalcedon, 
mainly due to the mission of Samuel, 
whom the Syrian Archimandrite Barsu- 
mas sent to the Armenian church, was 
clearly displayed in the synod of Vagars- 
hiabad, A.D. 491. The schism was con- 
summated at the Synod of Dovin in 596 
(see Hefele, “ Concil.” ii. p. 717, 2nd 
ed., where the statements of Pagi, Mansi, 
&c., are corrected from the National His- 
tory published at Venice in 1785), and 
has endured ever since, though Greek 
influence induced the Iberian and Colch- 
ian bishops to sever themselves from the 
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Armenian catholicos. True, a union 
between the Armenians and the orthodox 
Greeks was effected at a council of Char- 
num (the modern Ezeroun) in 632, but it 
did not last long. The Armenians held 
fast to the Monophysite doctrine—viz. 
that in Christ there was but one nature— 
and external differences increased the 
opposition between them and the Greeks. 
Some of these, such as the addition of the 
words Who wast crucified for us” in 
the Trisagion, and probably the use of 
pure wine, without the addition of an 
water, in the Mass, were connected wit 
their theological views. Besides this, 
they maintained the old Eastern custom 
of celebrating Christ’s birth and his epi- 
phany on one day—viz. January 6. They 
use leavened bread at the altar, eat lac- 
ticinia in Lent (Syn. in Trull. can. 32, 
56). They were also charged by the 
Greeks with making the priesthood into a 
caste, and only ordaining sons of priests 
(ib. can. 32); and further, with a semi- 
Jewish practice of cooking flesh in the 
sanctuary and giving portions of it to the 
priests (ib. can. 99). 

The catholicos lives at Etchniazin, 
which has belonged since 1828 to Russia. 
He is chosen from the metropolitans by 
the synod, with the consent of the 
Armenian bishops and of all Armenians 
present at the place, and the election 
must be confirmed by the Ozar. IIe is 
enthroned in his cathedral by the Metro- 
politan of Siunic. It is his office to 
watch over religion and discipline; he 
consecrates the chriem for his bishops, 
which he does only once in seven years, 
and he can convene a national council. 
In matters of importance he must consult 
his synod. He is Bishop of Ararat. His 
distinctive dress consists in a silk veil, 
with gold fringes, which covers his head 
and i and is called kogh, and in 
a pallium folded five times over his breast. 
The patriarchal cross and torch are car- 
ried before him, and he uses everywhere 
the staff of the vartabed or doctor. He 
is chiefly supported by a poll-tax on 
all adults within his diocese, contribu- 
tions, stole-fees, &c. from the revenues of 
the monastery at Etchniazin, and the 

ifts of pilgrims to the shrine of St. 

regory. ere are twelve archbishops 
and bishops, four vartabeds or doctors, 
sixty monks in priest’s orders, and 500 
other monks in the great monastery just 
mentioned. The archbishops, bishops, 
and archimandrites residing there form 
his synod. Deputies from the Armenian 
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nation are added to their number at the 
election of a patriarch. 

Next come the patriarchs, who are 
now almost independent of the catho- 
licos. The patriarchal sees arose from 
the constant change of the chief see 
during the disasters of the nation, and also 
from the dispersion of the Armenians after 
the Mongol invasion in the fourteenth 
century. The Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople (bishopric since 1807, title of patri- 
arch since 1481) holds the first rank 
amongst the patriarchs, and is only in- 
ferior in name to the catholicos. He is 
chosen by the Armenians, lay as well as 
clerical, at Constantinople, and gets his 
berat from the Porte. He can conse- 
crate the holy oil, and can appoint and 
consecrate metropolitan bishops through- 
out the Turkish dominions except at Jeru- 
salem. Thechurch property is under his 
control, but he must inister it with 
the advice of a synod of twenty lay 
members chosen by the Porte. He has 
also a synod of ecclesiastics for spiritual 
matters. He has secular 1 iction 
over the members of his church, and he 
represents not only the Armenians but 
also the Syrian Jacobites before the 
Turkish Government. The Patriarch of 
Sis (title granted 1441) is supposed to be 
chosen by the twelve neighbouring 
bishops, who, however, really follow the 
popular choice, which takes place under 
the influence of the Turkish Government. 
His jurisdiction extends over Lesser 
Armenia, Cappadocia, and Cilicia. He 
receives the holy oil from the catholicos. 
The Patriarch of Jerusalem (title since 
the middle of the seventeenth century) is 
chosen by his suffragan bishops, with the 
consent of the clergy. He has very 
limited power, for he leaves the conse- 
cration of bishops and of the holy oil to 
the catholicos, and he can be called to 
the court of the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople. The Patriarch of the island of 
Aghtamar (1114) has little power, and 
his jurisdiction scarcely extends beyond 
the shores of the lake of Van. He is 
chiefly maintained by the monastery on 
the island. 

The metropolitans, according to the 
canons, are empowered to consecrate 
their suffragans and the holy oils, but 
these rights are now reserved to the 
catholicos, or else to the patriarch, and 
the metropolitans. only differ from other 
bishops by wearing a gold mitre, a 
triple pallium, a longer staff, and an archie- 
piscopal émeyovarwov, which the Arme- 
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nians call goncher, suspended from the than those of the Greek religious. They 
girdle. A monk cannot, except by dispen- | have many monasteries, and at least one 
sation, become a bishop, and the bishops large convent of nuns—viz. on Mount 


are usually chosen from the unmarried ' 


vartabeds or doctors. The patriarch may 
nominate, but usually the bishops are 
chosen by the clergy and fathers of 
families. 


Sion. Silbernagl enumerates between 
sixty and seventy dioceses, of which 
fourteen are in Russia, five in Persia 
(including the see of the Armenian 


The election is confirmed, and | Bishop of Calcutta), the rest in the 


the bishop consecrated by the catholicos | Turkish territory. He estimates the 


or 


patriarch. The rite of consecration | number of schismatic Armenians in Tur- 


closely resembles that of the Greeks, but | key at 2,400,000, of whom 400,000 are in 


the Armenians anoint the head and 
thumbs of the elect with chrism, and he 
receives a ring as one of his insignia. 
Bishops also wear a mitre! like that of 
the Latins, and they do not use the odxxos 
of the Greeks (see VESTMENTS OF THE 
GREEKS). The bishop appoints the chor- 
episcopi; convents, schools, hospitals, 
&c., are subject to him; no altars may be 
set up or relics exposed for veneration 
without his leave. 

The priests are divided into two 
classes, that of the vartabeds or doctors, 


Turkey in Europe. There are 500,000 
in the Russian Empire. Add to these 
the Armenians in other lands, especially 
Egypt and the principalities of the 
Danube, in which last the chief settle- 
ment of the Armenians was made in 
1342, and we may calculate the whole 
number as about three millions. 

United Armenians—Some of the 
Armenians in Cilicia were united with 
the Catholic Church by Latin mission- 
aries sent there by John XXII. But 
much more was done by Jesuit mission- 


who are again subdivided into many ' aries and the Mechitarists among the 


grades and who remain unmarried, and 
the parish priests. The former are far 
more highly esteemed. A staff is the 
mark of their office, and their chief dut 

consists in preaching. They live by col- 
lections made after the sermon. The ordi- 
nary clergy are married, taken from the 


humbler classes and trained either by a | 


parish priest or at a monastery. The 
Armenians have the same minor orders 
as the Latins, and, like them, they reckon 
the snbdiaconate among the greater 
orders. A priest is elected by the people, 
who, however, invariably accept the can- 


| and the Lesser Armenia. 


Armenians scattered from the fourteenth 
century onwards throughout other coun- 
tries, and at present there are about 
100,000 Catholics of the Armenian rite. 

In 1742, Benedict XIV. appointed s 
patriarch for the Armenians in Cilicia 
In 1830 Pius 
VIII. nominated a primate at Constanti- 
nople for the Armenians in European 
Turkey; and owing to the progress of 
Catholicism in the nation, Pius IX. in 
1850 empowered the Primate Anthony 
Hassun to erect six suffragan dioceses. 
The Pope himself noniinated the bishops, 


didate proposed by the lay administrator and a schism seemed likely to ensue. In 


of the church property; he must then 
be approved by the bishop. The priestly 
vestments are alb, girdle, maniple, stole, 


1866 Hassun was chosen patriarch by 
the bishops of the Cilician patriarchate. 
Pius IX. confirmed the election, united 


chasuble; but they also have a collar of the patriarchal and primatial dignities, 


gold or silver stuff called vagas, from | transferred the 


patriarchal residence to 


which a sort of metal amice is suspended, | Galata, near Constantinople, provided for 


with the figures of the twelve Apostles 
upon it, and they wear a high 


| the election of the patriarch by the bishops 
cap | to the exclusion of the laity, and regulated 


with gold or silver crosses. The priest the affairs of the Armenian church by the 


says Mass with covered head till the 
Trisagion, when he removes his cap, 
amice, and sandals. Priests live by stole- 
fees and by offerings in kind at Epi- 
phany and Easter. They also get 


bull “ Reversurus,” of July 12, 1867. 


Some Armenians thought the rights of 


the nation injured by this bull, and 8 
formal schism arose in 1870; more than 
thirty-five of the clergy and many of the 


subsidies from the fund for ve uses, | laity were excommunicated by the Pope. 


But they are very poor, an 

have to follow some trade. 
The Armenian monks follow the rule 

of St. Basil, but their fasts are stricter 


generally 


1 Introduced in 1084 (Neale, Eastern 


Church, i. 818). 


' The schism, however, won about 4,000 


adherents; a schismatical patriarch was 
elected, and most of the church buildings 
and poo passed into their hands. They 
repudiated the decrees of the Vatican 
Council. In 1879 the schismatical patn- 
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arch Kuppelian made his submission to 1630. The story of the third of these 
Leo XIII. Many of the clergy and laity | conversions has been given in the article 
followed his example, and Monsignor | on the CHRISTTANS oF St. Toomas. We 
Hassun was acknowledged as patriarch , doubt the accuracy of Assemani’s state- 
by the Porte till he was made cardinal in | ment about the Sabæans, whose history 
1880, and replaced by Monsignor Azarian. has been recently investigated by Chwol- 
At present seventeen dioceses are subject son.“ The third case is interesting from 


to the Armenian Patriarch. He has no 


authority over Armenians in Russia and 
Austria. Russia has many Armenian 
inhabitants in the Crimea, Kasan, and 
the Ukraine. Pius VII. sent them a 
vicar-apostolic in 1809, and the Concordat 
of 1847 provided for the erection of Ar- i 
menian bishoprics at Cherson and Kami- 
niek. This arrangement, however, owing 
to the troubles with the Russian Govern- 
ment, has not been carried out. Austria 
has about 14,000 United Armenians. 
Those in Siebenbiirgen, who came there 
in 1671, and continued for a time Mono- 
ed are under the Latin bishops. 

e archbishopric of Lemberg was 
erected for the Armenians of Gallicia in ' 
1635; and Pius VII., by a brief in 1819, 
agreed that the emperor should nominate 
one of three candidates proposed by the | 
Armenian people. The Armenians who 
settled in Hungary after the capture of 
Belgrade by the Turks in 1521 are 
placed under the Mechitarist monks, 

The Armenian monks belong to the 
order of St. Anthony. The Mechitarists 
have been described in a separate article. 
(Chiefly from Silbernagl,“ Kirchen des 
Orients,” with the addition of the facts 
regarding the recent schism from Hergen- 
röther's article in the Kirchenlexikon,” 
edited by Kaulen). 

BETROTHAL. [See Espovsats. | 

CHALDEAN RITE, CHRIS- 
TIANWS OF,—The name Chaldeans in 
ecclesiastical use signifies the Catholics 
who belong to the church formed by | 
conversions from Nestorianism. Assemani 
(“ Bibliothec. Orient.” tom. iii. p. 410 seq.) | 
distinguishes between particular conver- | 
sions — ie. conversions of individual 
bishops and their dioceses and general 
conversions—.e. unions effected with a 
large section of the Nestorians which led 
to the recognition of a Catholic patriarch. 
Under the former head he mentions— (1) 
the conversion of the Bishop Sahaduna , 
and the Gamaræans, a.D. 630; (2) that of | 
Timothy of Tarsus, metropolitan of the | 
Nestorians in Oyprus, and of his subjects, 
A.D. 1445; (3) that of the Nestorians on 
the Malabar Coast ; (4) that of the Chris- 
tians of St. John, called Sabæans by the 
Carmelite Fathers, in Bassora, circ. A.D. 


its connection with the Council of Flo- 
rence. ‘Timothy was converted by An- 
drew, archbishop of Rhodes (Colopensis), 
whom Eugenius IV. sent to pen 
The union was effected in the second 
session of the continuation of the council 
in the Lateran, August 7, 1445. Eugenius, 
in his bull containing the decree of union, 
forbids any one to call the Chaldeans here- 
tics. So that here we have a formal re- 
cognition of the name “Chaldean.” ? 
(“ Hefele, Concil.” vii. p. 815 seg.) 
Assemani enumerates the following 
‘ general conversions.” (1) In 1247 Asa, 
“ Vicar of the East —i. e. representative 


' of the patriarch in China and Eastern 


Tartary—under the Nestorian Patriarch 
Sabarjesu (1226-56), made a profession 
of Catholic belief to Innocent IV. It was 
subscribed by the Archbishop of Nisibis, 
two other archbishops, and three bishops. 
(2) The Patriarch Jaballaha was recon- 
ciled under Benedict XI., A.D. 1804. (3) A 
dispute about the succession to the patri- 
archate between Suläka and Shimoom led 
to the reconciliation of the former under 
Julius III., A.D. 1552. (4) The Patriarch 
Elias became Catholic under Paul V., 
A. D. 1616. None of these conversions had 
any wide or lasting influence. (5) The 


1 See, especially, his criticism of Assemani 
(Die Ssabier und der Sabismus, vol. i. p. 48). 

2 « Meshihaya,” which simply means fol- 
lower of the Messias —i. e. Christian—is now 
used as a distinctive name for the Chaldean 


Catholics, as opposed to the Nestorians of the 
same rite. The word (LA “ Meshi- 


chojo”) frequently occurs in Syriac literature as 
a general name for Christian. (Payne, Smith, 
Thesaur. Syr. col. 2242.) The Greek word 
xptorsavos has been adopted in the Syriac lan- 

uage, and occurs constantly not only in the 

eshitto, but also in late authors, eg. in the 
chronicles of Barhebreeus. The reader must not 
suppose that the name Chaldean has anything 
to do with the Chaldee language. The Catho- 
lics of the Syrian and Chaldean rites agree in 
the use of the Syriac tongue in the liturgy, the 
former, however, using the Western or Jacobite, 
the latter, the Eastern or Nestorian, dialect. 
The differences between the dialects, which are 
slight and chiefly affect the pronunciation of 
the vowels, are noted in all the recent gram- 
mars. Martin (Syro- CHaldaicm Institutioncs, p. 
60) gives a transcription of the Nicene Creed 
in Roman characters, as he heard it pronounced 
by a Chaldean priest. 
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conversion of the Nestorians at Diarbekir 
led Innocent XI. to establish a new Chal- 
dean patriarchate in that city. Joseph I. 
was the first patriarch ; the last died in 
1828. (Badger, The Nestorians and 
their Rituals, vol. i. p. 150.) 

Here Assemani’s narrative ends, but 
since his great work was published at 
Rome (1719-28) the most important ac- 
cession of Nestorians to the Church has 
taken place. There had been since the 
middle of the sixteenth century a schism 
between the Nestorians themselves, and 
they had two patriarchs, one residing at 
Kochanes in Central Koordistan, the other 
at Mosul, or Alkésh. Elias, the patriarch 
at the latter place, on his death in 1778, 
left o T Hanna (=John, the 
name he took at ordination, his own name 
being Hormuzd) and Jeshuyan. Both 
were already metropolitans, both became 
Catholics, and both were candidates for 
the patriarchate. The latter had scarcely 
reached the object of his ambition when he 
relapsed into Nestorianism. John, who re- 
mained Catholic, claimed the patriarchate 
in his place, A. D. 1782. He had bitter dis- 
poes not only with his Nestorian relatives, 

ut also with the Carmelite missionaries 
and the Patriarch Joseph, who still exer- 
cised jurisdiction at Piarbekir. It was 
not till the close of the last century that 
he was recognised by Rome as the spiritual 
head of all the Chaldeans, and allowed to 
use the patriarchal seal and exercise 
patriarchal functions, and he then took 
the name Elias. He only received the 
pallium shortly before hisdeath at Bagdad 
in 1841. He must have been bishop for 
more than sixty-three years; but it ee 
from his autobiography, translated by 
Badger, that he was consecrated metro- 
politan at the age of sixteen. This last 
conversion to the Church embraced most 
of the Nestorians in the plains by the 
Tigris. Badger, writing in 1852, estimates 
the number of Catholics belonging to the 
Chaldean rite at 20,000, thinly scattered 
through the vast territory which extends 
from Diarbekir to the frontiers of Persia, 
and from Tyari to Bagdad. The Chal- 
deans, says Badger (i. p. 176), are supe- 
rior to their Nestorian countrymen “ in 
civilisation, general intelligence, and eccle- 
siastical order.” This is important testi- 
mony, coming, as it does, from an author 
who had extraordinary opportunities of 
judging correctly, and who writes with 

assionate vehemence against everything 

atholic. 

Rome utterly abolished the hereditary 
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succession to the patriarchate which had 
long prevailed among the Nestorians, and 
John was forbidden to make any of his 
relations bishops, but it was difficult to 
root out this abuse. A nephew of the 
Patriarch John actually became Nestorian 
for a few months, in 1834, that he might 
be consecrated metropolitan by the Nesto- 
rian patriarch and succeed his uncle, who 
is said to have approved of this proceed- 
ing. The devotion to the old patriarchal 
house nearly led to a schism, which was 
fomented by a Nestorian patriarch, Shi- 
moom, who fled from the Kurds to Mosul. 
Great discontent was caused in 1843 by 
an attempt of the Patriarch Zeiya to make 
the Chaldeans keep Easter according to 
the Latin reckoning. This patriarch was 
himself cited before the Holy Office on a 
charge of embezzlement, and resigned in 
1846. The next patriarch, Joseph Audu, 
came into conflict with Rome on account 
of hisclaims to exercise jurisdiction over the 
Chaldeans in India, and because of his un- 
canonical ordinations. He was forbidden 
to consecrate bishops without leave from 
Rome. He refused to accept the decrees 
of the Vatican Council, which he attended, 
and renounced communion with Rome. 
A Capuchin, Bishop Fanciulli, was sent 
as apostolic visitor to Mosul, and the 
5 made a qualified submission in 

uly 1872. Soon after the patriarch re- 
newed the schism, induced some of the 
bishops and nobles to join him, and conse- 
crated bishops in delante of the Po 
The revolt was fostered by the Turkish 
Government. The patriarch made bis final 
submission in January 1877. 

According to the ordinary law the 
patriarch—unless Rome has previously 
appointed a coadjutor with right of suc- 
cession—is chosen by the bishops: The 
election, if canonical, 1s confirmed at Rome. 
He is subject not only to Propaganda but 
to the Latin Archbishop of Bagdad, as 
apostolic visitor. He resides at Alkóôsh 
and Mosul. 

The metropolitans and bishops, who 
are chosen from the monks, are nominat 
and consecrated by the Patriarch. The 
metropolitan Sees are Amedia, Mosul 
(both immediately subject to the 7 
triarch), Kerkuk, Seert Gehanan. Ihe 
episcopal sees are Akra, Diarbekir, Gezir, 
W ardin, Salmas, Zaku. The secular priests 
are usually married, and partly support 
themselves by manual labour. The monks 
belong to the order of St. Anthony, and 
there are two monasteries—a very ancient 
one, that of Rabban Hormuzd, at Alkésh, 
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which in 1843 had an abbot and four 
monks, and a small one founded in modern 
times, and with scarcely any religious, that 


of Mar Yurgis (= St. George), on the 
left. bank of fhe Tigi a few miles above 
Mosul. The monks live apart in cells 
which are mostly in the rock. They 
abstain from wine and spirits and from 
flesh, except on Christmas Day and Easter 
Sunday. 


Bickel (“Conspectus rei Syrorum 
Litteraris,” Münster, 1871, 55 vi. -x.) 
mentions the following printed editions 
of liturgical books of the Chaldean rite: 
“ Missale Chaldaicum, et Decret. S. Con- 
gregat. de Propaganda Fide,” Rome, 1767; 
“ Psalterium Chaldaicum in usum nationis 
Chald.,” Rome, 1842; “ Breviarium Chal- 
daicum in usum nationis Chald. a Jose- 
ho Guriel, secundo editum,” Rome, 1865. 
He also gives the titles of four liturgical 
books of the Chaldean rite, but intended 
for the church of Malabar—viz. “ Ordo 
Chaldaicus Misse B. Apost. juxta ritum 
Eccles, Malabar.” Rome, 1774; “Ordo 
Chaldaicus Rituum et Lectionum juxta 
morem Eccles. Malabar.” Roma, 1775; 
“ Ordo Chaldaicus Ministerii Sacrament. 
SS. que perficiuntur a Sacerdot. juxta 
morem Eccles. Malabar.” Rome, 1845; 
“Ordo Baptism. Adultorum juxta ritum 
Eccles. Malabar. Chaldæorum.“ Rome, 
1859. In three instances there is an ex- 
ceptional use of the word Chaldee instead 
of Syriac in the title of books meant for 
the Maronites—viz. “ Missale Chaldaicum 
juxta ritum Eccles. Nationis Maronita- 
rum, Rome, 1592; “Officium Defunc- 
torum ad usum Marovitarum Gregorii 
XIII. impensa Chaldaicis characteribus 
impressum,” Rome, 1585, vol. ii.; Bre- 
viarii Chaldaici sestiva pars” (the former 
part, printed ten years earlier, is entitled 
simply, “Offic. Sanctorum juxta ritum 
Eccles. Maronit. pars hiemalis”), Rome, 
1666. 

Assemani has been our authority for 
the history down to the close of the seven- 
teenth century, then r, carefully com- 
pe with Silbernagl's “Kirchen des 

ients;” and for the events of the last 
few years, Hergenröther, “ Kirchenge- 
schichte,” vol. ii. p. 1009 seq.) 

coms. The liturgical use of the 
comb is, so far as we know, mentioned 
once only in our present books—viz. in 
the Pontifical, where the rubrics for the 
consecration of a bishop require an “ ivory 
comb” to be provided. But Ducange 
(ad voc. “ Pecten”) shows that its use was 
once far more general. “It was,” he says, 


ee — — — — . 
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“counted among the sacred instruments, 
and was used by priests and clerics for 
combing their hair before they went Ee 
the sacristy] into the church.” Thus 
Ducange quotes a will of Count Everard, 
A.D. 837, leaving a comb among the other 
“ ornaments of his chapel.” So in the 
will of Bishop Riculfus, A.D. 915, a charter 
of 1231, a charter of John, bishop of Capua, 
A.D. 1301. Mr. Maskell (“ Mon. Rit.” ii. 
p. 256) gives other examples—e.g. from an 
inventory of St. Paul's, London, A. p. 1295 
—and he quotes a rubric from the Ponti- 
tical of Archbishop Bainbridge of York, 
which directs the bishop, when about to 
say Mass, to comb his hair after putting 
on his sandals, and before he assumes the 
amice. The combing of the bishop’s hair 
was as much a part of the ceremonials as 
putting on his mitre, and was done by the 
deacon or subdeacon, sometimes by both 
(Mabillon, ‘‘ Museum Italicum,” ii. p. 292). 
GLOVES (CHIROTHECE). A 
bishop’s gloves are blessed and put on his 
nands at his consecration by the consecra- 
tor. Episcopal gloves are mentioned by 
Hugo of St. Victor, Honorius of Autun 
(“Gemma Anime,” i. 215), and Inno- 
cent III., but not by the older writers, 
Amalarius, Rabanus Maurus, or even 
Pseudo-Alcuin, so that they must have 
been introduced about the eleventh century 
(Ilefele,“ Beiträge, ii. p. 222). There is, 
according to Mr. Maskell (“ Mon. Rit.“ ii. 
p. 286), no allusion to the solemn investing 
of the bishop with gloves in the most an- 
cient Ordinals, or in the Sarum Pontifical, 
orin Winchester, Bangor,and Exeter MSS., 
and he concludes that the rite was of late 
introduction in the English Church. 
PISCINA. The word which signified 
originally “ a fish-pond ” came to mean in 
classical writers of the silver age a basin, 
or bath. In the early Latin Church it 
was employed as an equivalent for xoAvup- 
8n6pa, the Greek word for the baptismal 
font. In the middle ages it was the 
common term for the small niche in the 
wall on the Epistle side of the altar 
containing a perforated basin of stone, 
through which the water used in washing 
the priest’s hands was poured. Earlier in 
the middle ages the ablutions were also 
poured down the piscina. Examples of 
mediæ val piscine abound in old English 
churches. They are sometimes to be seen 
in modern Catholic churches. 
PLAIN CHANT! (cantus firmus), 
1 It was intended to substitute this article 


for that in the body of the work; and this will 
be ultimately done; but for the present the 
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known also as Gregorian, or Roman, or | conception some element of incongruity 
Choral Chant, is the distinctive song of | with the just ideal of spiritual worship; 
the Church. It has been defined to be a and whatever toleration or tacit approval 
grave, diatonic, unison melody, set to the she extends to instrumental or vocal har- 
rhythm of the words, without strictly , monies is subject to the condition that 
measured time, and used by the Church her own chant is not thereby despoiled 


in her sacred functions (Haberl’s “‘ Magis- | 
ter Ohoralis,” translated by Donnelly, 
Ratisbon, 1877). This is perhaps as good | 
a definition as can be assigned to a subject 
which, from its free spiritual nature, is 
hardly definable, however much we may 
describe certain of ite leading characters, 
its structure and purpose. It is, in 
brief, the Church’s song, the interpreter | 
in melody of her spiritual prayer. And 
as prayer is an utterance by the believing ' 
heart of the word of faith, according to 
the maxim ler supplicands lex credendi, so ' 
the chant, whichis the more solemn mode ' 
of liturgical prayer, owes to the faith its | 
creation, its power, and just interpretation. 
Only when imbued with the faith will the ! 
human mind delight in it, and in propor- ' 
tion as it rids itself of the just govern- ' 
ment of the faith will it discard it. 

Its leading characteristics concern (1) 
Melody; (2) Hone or Mode; (3) Rhythm. 

(1) The Church authorises in her 
liturgy no other music than pure 1 
which it assigns respectively to the o 
ciant, to the cantors, and to the choir. 
This last consists of a trained body of 
clerics, or of youths or men habited as 
clerics, occupying the choir or presby- 
terium, and having an integral part in all 
solemn rites and functions. The choir, as 
a part of the edifice, is normally in front 
of the altar and in face of the people, and 
those who occupy it are divided into two | 
parts for alternate singing, one occupying | 
the Epistle side, the other the Gospel side. | 
In the act of singing the alternate choirs | 
face each other, and both by position and , 
training are the leaders of the congrega- | 
tion. Whether the two choirs sing alter- ! 
nately or simultaneously, they sing always | 
in unison or at the same pitch. Voices 


differing in pitch but singing concordantly, ' 


however beautiful the effect, are in so far 
departing from the strict ecclesiastical 
chant; and even the accompaniment of the 
organ does not enter into the Church's 


conception of her song, or of ritual 
solemnity. To restrict the free melody of 
the choir by harmonic chords, whether of 
the voice or organ, however powerful on 


of its supremacy of place and honour. 
As to the character of her melody, it is at 
the same time recitative and meditative. 
It recites the word of the text and medi- 
tates upon it. Sometimes it proceeds 
with great despatch, as in the psalms and 
sequences, assigning for the most part one 
note to each syllable: at others, as in her 
antiphons, it lingers upon the word, pour- 
ing out its meaning in rich melodies, 
based rhythmically upon its syllables. 
In this way the Church preserves the 
balance of her offices, accommodating her- 
self to the time and the spirit of the time; 
now, according to her spiritual mood, 


| dwelling on the sacred word in sustained 


meditation, now carried forward in a 
ae current of melodious praise. In her 
offices there is never indecent. hurry, 


never loss of time. 


(2) Tone or Mode.—In its tones the 
ecclesiastical chant is distinguished by 
great variety and adaptability. It was 
created for the purpose of being the 
vehicle of the Church’s manifold prayer— 
manifold in the spiritual affections of her 
soul. Spiritual adoration, thanksgiving, 
supplication, sorrow, joy, peace, hope, 
triumph—such triumph, that is, as is just 
in this valley of tears—find in her tones 
the apparatus provided for their solemn 
expression. But however varied the 
tones, she is very simple and constant in 
her mode of using them. When once 
she has determined the tono which is 
suited to the mood of her spirit, she 
delivers the whole antiphon, psalm, 
hymn, or other form of prayer, in that 
tone. The melody accommodates itself, 
indeed, to the word and phrase, but is 
always restrained by the tone from any 
mere word-painting, or distraction of her 
spirit from its leading affection. Compare 
with this the absence of any predominant 
tone in many of the compositions of 
figured music, and the intention and 
practice of the Church will be the more 
apparent. In the “ Gloria,” for instance, 
the Church conceives of it as one whole— 
as one act of praise; in the “Credo” it 
conceives of it as one act of faith, The 


the feelings the effect may be, has in her | mode once determined, the song of praise 


original article will be allowed to stand, 
because to cancel it would have involved too 


great a dislocation of type 


or faith hastens on in its first intention 
with grave beauty and undeviating path 
to its accomplishment. But in many of 
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the compositions on the same 
themes the “Gloria” and “Credo” are 
divided into parts so differently conceived, 
with such an absence of unity of tone, or 
such a blankness of tone, that no incon- 
gruity would be felt, or indeed is felt, in 
iecing together a“ Gloria or “ Credo” 
rom different authors. This is foreign 
to the Church’s spirit. She is various in 
her tones, but constancy to a tone once 
chosen is a leading feature of her chant. 
(8) Rhythm.—The rhythm of the 
chant is the rhythm of eloquence—free, 
and not to be reduced to any artificial 
measure. There is a rhythm which is 
natural to the human voice. The accent 
of words is the outcpme of it, and the 
charm of eloquence depends on it. Even 
the measured numbers of poetry are no 
substitute for it; for poetry itself, to be 
eloquently declaimed, must forget its own 
measures to some degree, and yield itself 
to the natural accent, phrasing, and 
intonation of the speaker. Were any one, 
in declaiming the verses of a poet, to make 
the measures of the syllables prominent 
instead of following the rhythm of voice 
suggested by the sense, he would be en- 
slaving the poetic idea to mere numbers 
—turning the master into the slave. It 
is this rhythm of eloquent pronunciation, 
depending on the accent of the word, the 
balance of its syllables, the phrasing of 
the sentence, and the adjustment of sen- 
tences into one delivery of the whole 
intention of the soul, which is the basis 
of the rhythm of the chant. The longer 
meditative melodies are assigned to the 
accented syllables—as is just, for on them 
is delivered the force of the word. The 
very derivation of the word “ accent” (ad 
= “to,” and cantus = “chant”) teaches 
how just this is. It is the syllable on 
which falls the rhythmical tctus or stroke 
of the voice, which is inseparable from 
epeech, and grows in intensity and musical 
quality as the voice is raised into elo- 
quence. The rhythm of phrase is pre- 
served in plain chant by accommodating 
the separate breathings of the voice to the 
phrasing of the sentence, the end of the 
sentence being indicated by the pause of 
the melody on the final or one of the chief 
confinals, while the close of the whole 
chant, according to a fixed canon, carries 
the voice back to its final or fundamental 
note. By all this it is by no means 
implied that vocal sound has not a natural 
rhythm of its own. As soon as the voice 
is kindled into the melody of song it is 
rhythmical, even though no intelligible 
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word is uttered, the rhythm then depend- 
ing on the rise and fall and turns of the 
melody, the pulsation of the breath, and 
the guidance of that sense of numbers 
which is ours by natural gift. Hence the 
prolonged pmeumata or melodious breaths, 
which for the most part hang upon the 
accented syllable, must be rhythmically 
rendered. Sometimes these neumes or 
breathings are hung to the last syllable, 
when they do not so much lend force to 
the word as express the lingering delight 
of the soul once attuned to a divine 
thought. Wherever they occur, they 
must be interpreted rhythmically. 

Structure. The modes or tones are all 
founded on the diatonic scale, or natural 
succession of seven notes completed by 
the octave. It consists of two tetrachords 
or series of four notes, placed one above 
the other at the interval of a tone, each 
comprising two full tones and a half-tone, 
so that the whole scale comprises five tones 
and two semitones. According to this use 
of the term, “tone” no longer signifies 
a mode of chant, but simply one full step 
of the voice up or down the natural scale 
or ladder of sound, which scale, because 
it proceeds chiefly by tones, is called 
“diatonic,” to distinguish it from the 
highly embellished or chromatic scale, 
which proceeds by semitones. Calling 
the seven different notes by the names 
ordinarily in use, the diatonic scale may 
therefore be represented thus: do 
re... . mt... fa....so.... la 

.. & .. do, But whereas the natural 
octave or succession of eight notes begins 
with do, the first mode or tone of the 
Church begins on re, and consists of the 
octave from re to re; and we have only 
to sing this scale from re to re, keeping 
the half tone between mi and fa and si 
and do, to discover something of the prac- 
tical meaning of an ecclesiastical mode. 
It will be at once apparent that the posi- 
tion of the semitones in the octave of 
sound has a determining power upon its 
character. It is this relative position of 
the semitones which is the first constituent 
cause of tone or mode, 


The octave of sound, moreover, 


divides itself naturally into a perfect fifth 
553 tones and a half) and a perfect 
ourth (two tones and a half), and the 


observance of this is the second con- 
stituent cause of mode. The first mode 
has its fifth from re to la, and its fourth 
from ła to re, being constructed thus: re 
. mi fa... . 80l... . la, la 
e8.. do.. re. 
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re is the fundamental note, and because a 
complete descant within the mode natu- 
rally ends on it, it is called the final. 

e note second in importance to the 
final, but bearing more of the burden of 
the melody, is the dominant or ruling 
note. In the authentic modes it is the 
fifth above the final, and in the first mode 
is therefore In. On this note all mere 
recitation is made, and it may on this 
account be called the reciting note. It is 
prominent in the modulation of the 
melody, and in its power is found the 
third constituent of mode. There are 
also confinal notes, on which by prefer- 
ence each mode finishes the different 

hrasings of the melody, and these, there- 
fore, are a fourth constituent. of mode. 
The second tone is closely related to 
the first, but with a very distinct cha- 
racter. It is constructed on the same final 
re, by reversing the relation as to pitch 
of the fifth and fourth, and changing the 
dominant to the third below the domi- 
nant of the first. It is therefore con- 
structed thus: I. 61 do 
Fe MW 
la, and has for its. dominant fa. The 


close relation between the first and 


second modes is at once apparent. How- 
ever different in character, they form an 
allied pair, and transit ion from one to the 
other is natural. Sometimes .a chant 
comprises both, using the fourth above as 
well as the fourth below the fifth, and is 


then said to be in the mixed tone of the ! $ 


first and second. This will suffice to 
show what is the construction of all the 
modes, or tones, for they run in pairs, 


similarly formed and allied, both as re- | 


gards final, dominant, and the relation as 
to pitch of the fifth and fourth. For just 
as the first and second are constructed 
on re, the third and fourth are con- 
structed on mi, the fifth and sixth on fa, 
the seventh and eighth on sol. These four 
pairs, of which the first of each is called the 
authentic, the second the plagal, make up 
the eight grand tones of the Church. 
The others—namely the ninth and tenth 
constructed on la, the eleventh and 
twelfth on s (existing perhaps only 
theoretically because their fifth and 
fourth are not perfect), and the thirteenth 
and fourteenth on do—are of later intro- 
duction. 

Let this suffice about the structure of 
the modes. It must. not be supposed, 
however, that the full character of plain 
chant is to be learnt by the study of its 
structure alone. The mode of treatment 
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of the several tones has been handed 
down in the Church from time imme- 
morial in melodies which have sprung 
from 175 on of saints, not idly exer- 
cising themselves in songs, but singi 
from the inspiration of the Spirit of Cod. 
Notation.— The next point to be con- 
sidered is notation. The admirable sys- 
tem of writing music now in use was 
originated in the study of plain chant. 
By a happy invention the ladder or scale 
of sound is represented to the eye by 
a 5 ladder of four rounds or steps, 
which are indefinitely prolonged. e 
three r enclosed make with the four 
parallel lines seven grades, corresponding 
in number to the seven different notes of 
the octave, and if any one of these is 
defined by having assigned to it the pitch 
and name of one of the sounds of the 
octave, forthwith all the rest have re- 
ceived their pitch and name. This is 
done by means of two signs, called clefs— 
(i. e. keys) namely N and the former 


of which represents do, the latter fa. It 
is evident that the ground for 3 
for indication these two sounds, an 
leaving the rest to be inferred from them, 
is that they point out the semitones, the 
position of which is the distinguishing 
character of the modes. They are 
one at a time, according as it is more 
convenient to the mode to point out the 
9 70 or lower semitone; and they are 
cient for this purpose without any 
other sign, because they may be affixed to 
one or another line according to the com- 
pass of the melody. When the repre- 
sentative power of the grades of the 
ladder or stave has been thus determined, 
the succession of notes in the melody can 
be indicated by setting each note in its 
own grade. 

The signs of these notes are three: 8 
square note @, which is called the brevis, 
breve, or short note; a square note with 
a tail §, which is called longa, or the long 


note, and a diamond-shaped note , which 
is called the semibrevis, or semibreve. They 
have no measured value; the sense of the 
words and the spirit of the office and the 
season, or other reasons, now suggesting 
that the current of the melody should be 
brisk, now prolonged. They have only 4 
relative value, and that not so fixed as to 
be measurable. The only law that can 
be given is that the breve has the value 
its own syllable has when rhetorically 
pronounced; that the long note is longer 
than the breve, and the semibreve shorter. 
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This last is especially used in the de- 
scending series of short notes, called 
passing notes, which bind together the 
different limbs of the prolonged breath- 
ings or neumes. These are the only 
notes used; but besides these a very 
valuable aid is given to the singer by 
writing compactly together the notes 
which belong to one syllable, and another 
by marking off the phrases of the melody 
by perpendicular bars. 

History.—To know the history of the 
chant is a powerful help to understand its 
value. 

It is impossible not to believe that 
there is a continuity of song from the 
liturgy of the Church of the Old Testa- 
ment to that of the New. The Apostles 
sang the psalms, both as members of the 
Jewish Church and founders of the 
Christian Church, and with the text the 
chant must have been preserved. As, 
moreover, the psalms are bound up with 
every part of die liturgy of the Catholic 
Church, we may safely argue that the 
ancient psalm chants are interwoven in 
its melodies. Moreover, psalms and 
antiphons make up the greater part 
of liturgical song, forming a consider- 
able part even of the chant of the Mass, 
and as they form one whole, it would 
seem that the highly modulated anti- 
phon is second in order of origin to the 
simpler melodies of the 8. 

As soon as the Church was free from 
the Roman persecutions, we find her 
occupied in establishing due form and 
uniformity in the liturgy. Pope Dama- 


sus (366-384) ordained that the psalms 
should be chanted by alternate choirs, 


and that to each should be added the 
Gloria Patri. St. Ambrose, bishop of 
Milan (374-397), shares with St. Gregory 
the glory of being the founder of the 
system of Church melody. To him are 


due the four authentic modes, which hie 


adapted to the needs of the liturgy from 
the system of tetrachords used by the 
Greeks. To him also is due a mode of 
chanting known in history as the Am- 
brosian Chant, to which St. Augustine 
alludes in his“ Confessions.“ The hymns 
and songs, O my God, and the sweet 
chant of Thy Church stirred and pene- 
trated my being. The voices streamed 
upon my ears and caused truth to flow 
into my heart; from whose fount the 
feelings came welling up. I ended at 
last in a flood of tears.” But it is St. 
Gregory the Great, Pope from A.D. 


500 to G04, who is regarded as the 
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author of the system of ecclesiastical 
chant. Heso developed and perfected it, 
that from his time it has borne the name 
Gregorian. To him is ascribed the 
discovery of the octave as the naturally 
complete succession of sounds. Of the 
fifteen notes used by the Greeks as the 
basis of their system of tetrachords, he 
saw that alter the first seven they were 
only repetitions of the preceding at a 
higher pitch, and by calling these seven 
by the fret seven letters of the alphabet, 
repeating the letters for the next seven, 
he fixed for ever the true groundwork of 
all music. Ile perfected the work of St. 
Ambrose by adding to each of the authen- 
tic modes the allied mode which runs 
side by side with it, and is therefore 
called plagal. He adopted a simplified 
manner of notation, consisting of dots, 
curves, strokes, and combinations of 
them, placed above the words at various 
distances, called Neumata or Nota Ro- 
mana. To us the system is exceedingly 
complex, no less than twenty-eight of 
these easily confounded signs being 
enumerated and explained in “ Die 
Süngerschule S. Gallens” (Einsiedeln, 
1858), taken from the famous MS. at 
S. Gall, reputed to be a copy of St. 
Gregory's “Antiphonarium ”; and only a 
persistent tradition and constant teaching 
could have preserved the Gregorian 
‘chants till the advent of a better nota- 
tion. This Antiphonarinm” was St. 
Gregory's great work in this field. It 
was the first publication under the 
authority of Rome of the Catholic 
liturgical chant, and was chained to the 
altar of St. Peters, that it might be 
referred to on all occasions as the true 
exemplar. It consisted of a collection of 
the existing chants, corrected and im- 
proved by St. Gregory, many new ones 
of his own inspiration, and the method of 
using them. John the Deacon, writing 


Gregory ‘examined the tones, measures, 
moods, and notes most suitable to the 
majesty of the Church, and formed that 
ecclesiastical music, so grave and edifying, 
which at present is called Gregorian. 
It was in the latter part of the eighth and 
beginning of the ninth century that the 
modes founded on la and do were intro- 
i duced. Charlemagne, who laboured for 
the diffusion of the Roman chant 
| throughout the West, would not at first 
admit of them, but after questionin 

and discussion they obtained a liturgica 
| place. With these the system of Gre- 


5 the ninth century, tells us that St. 


vL 
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gorian Chant was complete as we now 
have it. But in spite of the constancy oł 
traditional teaching, the notation was too 
indefinite to preserve it in its integrity, 
and the sense of this gradually led to the 
formation of the stave. The introduction 
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in brief, is the history of the chant till 
the time when it was complete in struc- 
tural development, notation, and theory. 
Thenceforward the spirit of the legislation 
of the Church in respect of it has been to 
preserve it in its integrity. By the six- 


of one line is due to Hucbald, a Flemish | teenth century it had shared in the 
monk of St. Amand, who died about common relaxation and disfigurement, the 
930 a.D’. A second was shortly added, causes of the evil being (1) the use of 


perhaps indeed by the same hand. Ot | 
these one represented fa, and was coloured ! 
red, the other do, and was coloured | 
yellow. How much these would facili- : 
tate the interpretation of the neumata of 
St. Gregory is apparent. But it was 
reserved for Guido d’Arezzo, a Benedic- 
tine monk of the convent of Pomposa, 
near Ravenna, to perfect the notation. | 
He framed the stave of four lines with 
its moveable clefs as we have it now, and | 
proved the immense utility of the inven- 
tion by teaching Pope John XIX. (1024— 
1033), to sing a chant before unknown 
to him in one lesson. He also has the 
credit of having originated our present 
names for the first six notes of the octave, 
namely uf, re, mi, fa, sol, la. Si was | 
added afterwards, and some countries, 
following the Italians, have substituted 
do for ut. These names are taken from 
the Vesper hymn of the Feast of St. John 
the Baptist. 


Ut queant laxis, resonare fibris 

Mira gestorum famuli tuorum, 

Solve polluti /abii reatum, 
Sancte Juannes, 


being the first svllables of the words, 
commencing each half-verse and rising in 
pitch gradually according to the natural | 
ascent of the octave. 4 

Guido, however, departed from the | 
principles of the tetrachord and octave for 
a system of hexachords, or series of six 
notes, using for his system the variable 
character of s before explained, and 
introducing a note lower than the A of 
the preceding system. This note he 
called gamma, and as it represented uf 
in his hexachord system of mutations, 
the word Gamut arose. His system 
happily did not endure, but after St. 
Gregory there is no name in higher 
honour for services rendered to the chant 
than that of Guido d’Arezzo. From his 
time there was no fear that the Gregorian 
melodies would pass into oblivion by 


| 


forgetfulness, because the pitch of each | 


note could be 5 down, 
whetever their shape. e shape of the 


notes now in use is of later origin. This, , 


of Guidetti. 


different books of the chant. 


measured rhythm, depending on the beat 
of hand or foot; (2) the introduction of 
counterpoint or harmony with its seduc- 
tive beauty; (3) the mingling in the 
liturgy of popular worldly music, both 
vocal and instrumental. In these ways 
its melodic simplicity and spiritual power 
were diminished, and the Church as 
sembled at Trent, for the purpose among 
others of the reformation of discipline, 
was sensible of the need of it in her 
chant. The necessary genius was pro- 
vided by Providence in Palestrina and 
his pupil Guidetti, and in 1582 appeared 
the tirst printed monument of this work of 
reform—namely, the “ Directorium Chori” 
ts greatest monument, the 
“ Graduale Romanum,” printed by com- 
mand of Paul V. at the Medicæan press 
in 1614, is an abiding memorial of Pales- 
trina’s Christian fame, though issued 


' twenty years after his death. To him 


belongs the double glory of restoring the 
chant to its former grand and simple 


beauty, and of exhibiting contrapuntal 
or harmonised music as the vehicle of 


Christian thought in such marvellous 
power as to secure for it toleration in the 
litur In the liturgical reform set on 
foot by Pius IX. for the establishment of 
uniformity in the Roman chant, and 
being continued under the present 
Supreme Pontiff Leo XIII., the com- 
mission to whom the work of revision 
was assigned republished after matured 
labours the Medicæan edition of the 
“Gradual,” adding the chants of the 
new Offices instituted since its first 
ssue. These new chants are due to 
the Rev. Francis Xavier Haber], Master 
of the Cathedral Choir of Ratiabon. 
{he printer deputed by the Holy 
See is Pustel of Ratisbon, who, acting 
under the Sacred Congregation of Rites 


and the aforesaid commission, has almost 


completed the publication of the 1 
t 18 
an immense work, admirably executed 
under high commendations from Pius 
IX. and Leo XIII. (See Decree of 
the Sacred Congregation, April 10, 
1883). 
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It remains to distinguish plain chant 
from modern figured music. l 

The Church’s duty is to reform and 
spiritualise the natural faculties, the 
musical as much as any other. The dis- 
covery of the natural octave belongs to 
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influence over the sensible feelings, and 
in the appeal it makes to the imagination 
is its power, and by this ehould be 
estimated its due place in the liturgy. 
While, for instance, the Church, with 
directness of aim, makes a spiritual act 


her, but her use of it is most significant. , of faith in the crucifixion, passion, death, 


The most natural succession of notes is in 
her thirteenth tone, but this is the last 
ghe adopted, and then only with reluc- 
tance, and the affection for this tone 
marks the transition of the musical art | 
to the modern secular style, in which 
this tone is almost exclusively used. It 
is the major mode of modern music. Its | 
minor mode, which is used integrall 

only in the descending scale, is the ninth | 


and burial of our Lord, merely fixing the 
tone and building the melody on the 
rhythm of the word, figured music 
makes elaborate pictures in music of the 
sadness, darkness, horror, or other sensible 
adjunct of the scene of the crucifixion. 
How far and in what way the sentiment 
and imagination may be justly used in 
music for religious purposes is matter for 
discussion. But arguing from our Lord’s 


tone of the Church, which again was use of them in speech, it seems sound to 


admitted to liturgical rank only with 
reluctance. And it would seem that a 
divine instinct was the cause of her 
misgiving, for the work she continually 
has in hand to keep the liturgical chant 
pure is owing to the intrusion into the 
choir of a music repugnant to her spirit, 
but springing out of these latest of her | 
tones. 

But the chief difference of modern 
or figured music from plain chant lies in 
ther 9 85 It is called Cantus mensura- 
bilis, because the rhythm of the word 
is abandoned for an external standard 
capable of exact measurement. The 


conclude that they are at best a prepara- 
tion for the spiritual, and that adequate 
interpretation of the word of faith, which 
is essentially spiritual, cannot be made 
through them. 

That constituent of figured music on 
which its title figured depends, is the use 
of counterpoint or harmony. This has a 
powerful effect upon the sentiment, and 
certainly has not the same repugnance to 
the spiritual as the measured beat has. 


But it must, unless it were of the simplest 


kind, restrict the free course of the melody 
by the necessity of allowing other voices 
of differing sound to keep up concordantly 


regular beat of the hand or foot is sub- | with it, and the Church shows no dispo- 
stituted for the free pulsations of the sition to admit that it is any help to the 
intelligent and eloquent voice ; and, speak- ' interpretation of her spiritual word. 
ing for the present only of melody, it is Even to a skilled organist, where there is 
clear that this means a subordination of only question of instrumental harmonies, 
the word to a music conceived indepen- it is no easy task to accompany the chant 
dently of it. The bars no longer point when rendered with free and intelligent 
out the pauses suited to the eloquent ' delivery by a trained choir, and to en- 
pronunciation of the word, but indicate , deavcur to harmonise throughout is only 
the close of one set of beats. In conse- to oppress the voice and hamper the 
quence, not only the melody but the word ' Nele 


sung is made subservient to an external 
standard, and the singer must give his 
first attention to this instead of following | 
his inward sense. Hence it would be | 
repugnant to the lowest Catholic intelli- , 
gence that a priest in the Mass, when he 
ehould be in the highest mood of prayer, ' 
should sing a music thus reducible to a | 
measure of beate. And even in secular , 
music it is recognised that the highest 
exponents of the authors mind must 
exercise a certain freedom of interpre- 
tation as to measure. Music, indeed, 
founded on an external standard cannot . 
be distinctly spiritual. But it may be 
sentimental and imaginative, and herein 
lies its distinctive difference. In its 


To listen to Rome, in music as in 
other matters, would be for the advance- 
ment of art. She isthe Magistra Fidet, 
and therefore she is the source and 
mistress of the chant, which is the inter- 

retative song of the word of faith. 
rough the exercise of this function she 
has become the founder of the art of song 
and the science of music. How studious 
she has been of the chant, how carefully 
she has estimated its tones and properties, 


noted the force of different intervals, 


classified the various melodious turns of 
the voice, discriminated what is effeminate 
and trivial in song from what is worthy 
and just, and how in labouring to give 
expression to her spiritual mind she 
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founded the natural science of music, and ceived by the Holy Ghost (see Levit. xii. 2 
the art of song, becomes the more ap- and St. Thomas Summa,” II. xxxvii. 4). 
parent the deeper we investigate; while | But her divine Son suljected himself to 
it is at the same time impressed upon the | the burdens of the law that He might set 
mind that the main cause of the aber- | His seal to its divine ongin, remove occa- 
rations in ecclesiastical chant which call sion of cavil, and leave, us an example of 
for repeated monitions from popes and | humility, and similar ‘motives no doubt 
bishops is, that the science of it has been induced the Virgin herself to undergo the 
allowed to fall into decay in proportion | rite of purification. It is thisevent which 
as figured music has become diffused. | the Church celebrates in the feast which 
Of necessity, some training in this music bears that name, and is kept for a reason 
is received by every one in civilised | virtually given already on the fortieth day 
countries. Our choirs are usually made after Christmas, t.e. February 2. If, 
up of elements whose very qualification however, we turn to tie Mass for the day, 
is that they have some knowledge of it. we find no less prominence given to two 


What more natural than that they should 
sing what they know, and like what they 
can do? Herein is their standard of 
judgment, and they are thereby unfitted 
and indisposed to render the spiritual 
chant of the Church. When, in music as 


in faith, the word of Rome is held de- 


cisive and forthwith obeyed, there will be 


other events which were simultaneous with 
the purification. Candles are blessed and 
carried in procession to remind us how the 
holy old man Simeon met our Lord, took 
Him in his arms, and declared Him the light 
ofthe Gentilesand theglory of Israel. Next, 
in the collect, epistle, and the gospel there 
are marked references to the fact that our 


in it progress and expansion without | Lord was at the same tifne presented in 


decay. 

PURIFICATION, as distinct from 
ablution, is the pouring of wine into the 
chalice after the priest’s communion, the 
wine being drunk by the priest. 
purification is not of ancient date. 
“ Liturgical writers,” says Le Brun (“ Ex- 
plication de la Messe,” P. v. a. 9, §3), 


the temple before God and redeemed with 
five holy shekels (Luc. xii. 22, cf. Exod. 
xiii, 2; Num. viii. 16, xviii. 15). Indeed, 
these two latter incidents are more pro- 


This | minent in the Mass and office than that of 


the Blessed Virgin’s purification, and it is 
noteworthy that the preface in the Mass 


is the same as that of Christmas, not the 


“ down to the treatise on the mysteries by one which is proper to the feasts of the 
Cardinal Lothair, afterwards Pope, under Blessed Virgin. The Greeks number the 
the name of Innocent III., at the end of | festival amongst those of our Lord, and 


the twelfth century, simply note that the 
priest washes his hands, that the water 
was thrown into a clean and decent place, 
called the piscina, and that [the water | 
used to wash the chalice was thrown into 
the same place.” But Innocent III., fifteen 
or sixteen years after writing his treatise 
“De Mysteriis,” laid it down that the 
priest should always use wine to purify 


the chalice, and drink it, unless he was | 


going to say nother Mass. 
PURIFICATION or THE 
BLESSED VIRGIN. The Levitical 
law (Lev. xii. 2 seg.) declared women 
unclean for seven days after the birth of 
a male child; it excluded them from the 
sanctuary for thirty-three days more; on 
the fortieth they had to appear in the 
temple and to offer a lamb one year old 
for a holocaust and a young pigeon or 
turtle-dove as a sin-offeri In the case 
of the poor it was enough to offer two 
turtle-doves or young pigeons, one as a 
holocaust and the other as a sin-offering. 


| in the Ambrosian rite it is sti 


call it travry, braravrn, t.e. the meeting 
of Christ with Simeon and Anna. The 
old Latin title “ occursus” “ obviatio” 
points in the same direction. So Bede 
calls it “Oblatio Christi ad templum,” and 
reckoned 
among the solemnities of our Lord’s life. 
On the other hand, the name in the Roman 
Missal and Breviary, viz. “ Purificatio 
B. V. M.,“ stamps it as a feast of the Blessed 
Virgin. Our own name Candlemas refers 
of course to the candles blessed and carried 
in procession before Mass. 

We have the firat certain traces of the 
observance in the East. No Father of 
the first five centuries mentions it, for the 
homily of Methodius on the feast is pro- 
bably due to Methodius of Constantinople 
in the ninth century, and in any case 18 
certainly not by Methodius of Tyre, who 
lived at the end of the third. Similar 
homilies attributed to Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Amphilochius and Gregory Nyssen are 
admitted on all hands to be spurious. In 


The Blessed Virgin was not bound by this tlie vear 543, says Fleury (“ II. E.” lv. 
law, since the child born of her was con- xxxiii. 7), “they began to celebrate 8t 


PURIFICATION OF B. V. M. 


Constantinople the feast of the Purification, 
named by the Greeks IIypapante,“ and he 
refers to the notes of Patonin on the 
martyrology for February 2. Fleury's 
statement is undoubtedly accurate. But 
there is nothing incredible in that of 
Cedrenus that there was a local cele- 
bration at Antioch begun under the 
Emperor Justin in 526, while Tillemont 
(“ Mém.” tom. 1, note 7 on the life of 
Christ) infers from a passage in the life of 
the abbot Theodosius that the day was 
kept in the Church of Jerusalem as early 
as the middle of the fifth century. We 
cannot say for certain when it was intro- 
duced in the West, and the conjecture of 
Baronius that Pope Gelasius, who abolished 
the heathen festival of the Lupercalia in the 
month of Februa revannded the people to 
accept the feast of the Purification instead, 
is only a conjecture and not a very pro- 
bable one. Be that as it may, we have 
evidence that the feast was known to 
Bede (“ De Rat. Temp.” cap. 13), who 
died in 785. It is, moreover, mentioned 
in the sacramentary of St. Gregory and in 
the capitularies of Charlemagne (in the 
latter under the modern title, Purificatio 
S. Mariæ; see Thomassin, “ Traité des 
Festes,” liv. ii. ch. 11), and after that time 
it was clearly recognised everywhere. 
The candles borne in procession and held 
in the hand at Mass are spoken of by 
Bede, loc. cit., and by St. Eligius 95 Hom. 
ii. in die Purificationis S. Marie“), who 
was bishop of Noyon from 640-648. On 
the other hand, it does not seem possible 
to trace the rite for the blessing of the 
candles beyond the eleventh century. 
ROTA ROMANA. A tribunal 
within the Curia Romana, “ formerly the 
supreme court of justice in the Church, 
and the universal court of appeal.“ It 


1 Wetzer and Welte, art. “Curia Romana.” 
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was instituted by John XXII. in 1826, and 
regulated by Sixtus IV. and Benedict 
XIV. It is of less importance now than 
formerly, because the spiritual causes 
of foreign countries, which used to be 
brought before it, are now usually tried 
and settled on the spot by judges dele- 
gated by the Holy See. [DELxrearron. ] 

The assembled court, or Plenum, of 
the Rota, consists of twelve members, 
called Auditors, presided over by a Dean. 
[t is divided into two colleges or senates. 
One of these was, before 1870, the court 
of second instance for civil suits which 
had been originally tried in the local 
courts of Rome, Perugia, Spoleto, and 
other towns of the ecclesiastical state. 
The other was the court of third instance, 
that is, of final appeal, for suits coming 
from—l. The appeal courts (second in- 
stance) of the Papal States; 2. All spiri- 
tual courts, in the secular affairs belonging 
to their competence; 3. The Rota itself, 
deciding in the second instance. 

The explanation of the name is said 
to be (Ducange) that the marble floor of 
the chamber in which the Rota used to 
sit was designed so as to exhibit the 
appearance of a wheel. 

The Auditors, in Pleno, sit in a fixed 
order on either hand of the Dean, the 
junior member, No. 12, being exactly 
opposite him. In any case coming before 
the Rota on appeal, the appealing party 
can select any auditor at discretion, to be 
the “ Referendary or presiding judge. 
The Referendary so chosen, and the four 
auditors sitting next to him in Pleno, on 
the left hand, form the senate for the 
trial of the case. The “ Decisions of the 
Rota,” owing to their importance as pre- 
cedents, have been frequently published. 


| (Wetzer and Welte.) 
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2 vols. With Frontispieces. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 24s. 

CANDLER (H.) — THE GROUNDWORK oF BELIEF. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 75. 

CARPENTER (Dr. Philip P.\—His Lire anb Work. Edited by his 
brother, Russell Lant Carpenter. With Portrait and Vignettes. Second 
Edition, Crown vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

CARPENTER (V. B.) ZLI. D., M.D., F.R.S., &c.— THE PRINCIPLES 
` OF MENTAL PuysIoLocy. With their Applications to the Training and 
Discipline of the Mind, and the Study of its Morbid Conditions. Illustrated. 

Sixth Edition. 8vo. price 12s. 

CER VANTES—THE INGENIOUS KNIGHT DON QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA. 
A New Translation from the Originals of 1605 and 1608. By A. J. DUFFIELD, 
With Notes. 3 vols. Demy 8vo. price 42s. 

CHE YNE (Rev. Z. K.) — THE PRORECIEs OF IS AIAn. Translated with 
Critital Notes and Dissertations. 2 vols. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
price 25s. 

CLATRA UT—ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. Translated by Dr. Karnes. 
With 145 Figures. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 6d. 

CLA YDEN (P. W.)—ENGLAND UNDER LORD BEACONSFIELD, The 


Political History of the Last Six Years, from the end of 1873 to the beginning 
of 1880. Second Edition, with Index and continuation to March 1880, Demy 


8vo. cloth, price 16s. 
CLODD (Edward) F.R.A.S—THE CHILDHOOD OF THE WORLD: a 
Simple Account of Man in Early Times. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. price 35. 
A Special Edition for Schools. Price 1s. 
THE CHILDHOOD OF RELIGIONS. Including a Simple Account of the 
Birth and Growth of Myths and Legends. Ninth Thousand. Crown 8vo. 
price 55. 
A Special Edition for Schools. Price 15. 6d. 
Jesus oF NAZARETH. With a brief sketch of Jewish History to the 
Time of His Birth. Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 
COGHLAN (J. Cole) D.D.— THE MODERN PHARISEE AND OTHER 
SERMONS. Edited by the Very Rev. H. H. DICKINSON, D.D., Dean of 
Chapel Royal, Dublin. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
COLERIDGE (Sara)—PuantTasMion. A Fairy Tale. With an Intro- 
ductory Preface by the Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, of Ottery St. Mary. A 
New Edition. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. ` 
MEMOIR AND LETTERS OF SARA COLERIDGE. Edited by her Daughter. 
With Index. Cheap Edition, With one Portrait. Price 7s. 6d, 
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C OLEN CTS EXEMPLIFIED (The)— Being Illustrations from the 
Old and New Testaments of the Collects for the Sundays after Trinity. By 

the Author of ‘A Commentary on the Epistles and Gospels.’ Edited by the 
Rev. JOSEPH JACKSON. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 55. 

COLLINS (Mortimer) — ThE Secret or LONG Lire. Small crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 3s. 

CONNELL (A. K. )—Disconren AND DANGER IN INDIA. Small crown 
Svo. cloth, price 3s. 6d 

COOKE (Prof. J. P)—ScientiFic CULTURE. Crown 8vo. price rs. 


COOPER (H. . — TRR ART OF FURNISHING ON RATIONAL AND 
ESTHETIC PRINCIPLES. New and Cheaper Edition. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, 
price Is. 6d. 


CORFIELD (Professor) H. D.— HEALTH. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


CORY (William)—A GUIDE TO MODERN ENGLISH History. Part I.— 
MDCCCXV.-MDCCCXXX. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 9s. Part II.— 
MDCCCXXX.-MDCCCXXXV. Price 15s. 

CORY (Col. „55 EASTERN MENACE. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 75. : 

COTTERILL (H. B.) — AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY or POETRY. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 

COURTNEY (W. L.)—TuHE METAPHYSICS OF JohN STuarRT MILL 
Crown Svo. cloth, price 5s. 6d. 

COX (Rev. Sir George W.) M.A., Bart.—A HISTORY OF GREECE FROM THE 
EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE END OF THE PERSIAN War. New Edition. 
2 vols. Demy 8vo. price 36s. 

THE MYTHOLOGY OF THE ARYAN NATIONS. New Edition. Demy 
8vo. price 165. 

A GENERAL History OF GREECE FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE 
DEATH OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT, with a sketch of the subsequent History 
to the present time. New Edition. Crown 8vo. price 75. 6d. 

TALES OF ANCIENT GREECE. New Edition. Small crown 8vo. price 6s. 

School. History OF GREECE. New Edition. With Maps. Fcp. 8vo. 
price 35. 6d. 

THE GREAT PERSIAN WAR FROM THE History or HERODOTUS. 
New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price 35. 6d. 

A MANUAL OF MYTHOLOGY IN THE FORM OF QUESTION AND ANSWER. 
New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price 3s. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE OF COMPARATIVE MYTHOLOGY 
AND FoLK-LorE. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 9s. 

COX (Rev. Sir G. W.) M.A., Bart., and JONES (Eustace Hinton)— 
POPULAR ROMANCES OF THE MIDDLE Aces. Second Edition, in 1 vol. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


COX (Rev. Samuel)—SatvatoR Munn! ; or, Is Christ the Saviour of al} 
Men? Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. price 55. 


THE GENESIS OF EVIL, AND OTHER SERMONS, mainly expository- 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


A COMMENTARY ON THE Book or Joe. With a Translation. Demy 
8vo. cloth, price 155. 
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CRAUFURD (A. H.)—SEEKING For Licut: Sermons, Crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 55. 

CRAVEN (Mr.) —A Year's MEDITATIONS. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 
CRA WFURD (Oswald)—PortuGat, OLD AND New. With Illustrations 
and Maps. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 
CROZIER ( J ohn peas) MH. B.— THE RELIGION OF THE FUTURE. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 

CycLopzpia oF Common Tuincs. Edited by the Rev. Sir GEORGE 
W. Cox, Bart., M.A. With 500 Illustrations. Third Edition. Large post 
8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

DALTON (John Neale) M.A., R.N.—SERMONS TO NAvAL. CADETS. 
Preached on board H. M. S. Britannia. Second Edition. Small crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 35. 6d. 


DAVIDSON (Thomas)—THE PARTHENON FRIEZE, and other Essays. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


DAVIDSON (Rev. Samuel) D.D.,.LL.D.—THE New TESTAMENT 
TRANSLATED FROM THE LATEST GREEK TEXT OF TISCHENDORF. A New 
and thoroughly revised Edition. Post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. . 


CANON OF THE BIBLE: Its Formation, History, and Fluctuations. 
Third and revised Edition. Small crown 8vo. price 5s. 
THE DocTRINE OF LAST THINGS, contained inthe New Testament, 
com with the Notions of the Jews and the Statements of Church Creeds. 
S crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
DAVIES (Rev. J. L.) M.A.—THEOLOGY AND Moratity.. Essays on 
Questions of Belief and Practice. Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


DA ees a Geo.) M.A.—PRAYERS, WITH A DISCOURSE ON PRAYER. 
ted by his Wife. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 

ae ON DISPUTED POINTS AND SPEcIAL Occasions. Edited by 
his Wife. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 

SERMONS ON Dairy LIE anp Duty. Edited by his Wife. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 

THE AUTHENTIC GosPpEL. A New Volume of Sermons. Edited by 
GEORGE ST. CLAIR. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 

THREE Books oF Gop. Nature, History, and Scripture. Sermons, 
Edited by GEORGE St. CLAIR. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 


DE JONCOURT (Madame Marie)—WHOLESOME COOKERY, Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 3s. 62. 


DE REDCLIFFE (Viscount Stratfordy—Wey am I a CHRISTIAN? 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. price 3s. 


DESPREZ (Philip S.) B.D.—DANIEL AND Joux; or, the Apocalypse of 
the Old and that of the New Testament. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 
DIDON (Rev. Father)—SciENCE WITHOUT Gop. Translated from the 

French by Rosa CorDER. Crown 8vo. cloth, price $s 
DOWDEN (Edward) LL.D.—SHAKSPERE : a Critical Study of his Mind 
and Art. Sixth Edition. Post 8vo. price 12s. 
STUDIES IN LITERATURE, 1789-1877. Second Editicn. Large post 
8vo. price 6s. 
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DREWRY (G. O.) M.D.—THE COMMON-SENSE MANAGEMENT OF THE 
- STOMACH. Fifth Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 
DREWRY (G. O.) M.D., and BARTLETT (H. C.) Ph.D., F. C. S. 
Cup AND PLATTER: Or, Notes on Food and its Effects. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Small 8vo. price Is. 6d. 

DUFFIELD (A. J. Doc QUIXOTE : HIS CRITICS AND COMMENTATORS. 
With a brief account of the minor works of MIGUEL DE CERVANTES SAAVEDRA, 
and a statement of the aim and end of the greatest of them all. A handy 
book for general readers. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

DU MONCEL (Count) — Tux TELEPHONE, THE MICROPHONE, AND THE 
PHONOGRAPH. With 74 Illustrations. Second Edition. Small crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 53. | 

EDGEWORTH (F. Y.)\—MatTuHeEmatTicaL Psycuics. An Essay on 
the Application of Mathematics to Social Science. Demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

EDIS (Robert W.) F.S.A. &¢t.—DECORATION AND FURNITURE OF TOWN 
HOUuSES : a Series of Cantor Lectures, delivered before the Society of Arts, 
1880. Amplified and Enlarged. With 29 Full-page Illustrations and numerous 
Sketches. Second Edition. Square 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 6d. 

EDUCATIONAL CODE OF THE PRUSSIAN NATION, IN ITS PRESENT FORM. 
In accordance with the Decisions of the Common Provincial Law, and with 
those of Recent Legislation. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

EDUCATION LIBRARY. Edited by PHILIP MAGNUS :— 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF EDUCATIONAL THEORIES. 
By Oscar BROWNING, M.A. Second Edition. Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

JohN Amos Comenius : his Life and Educational Work. By Prof. 
S. S. LAURIE, A.M. Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

OLD GREEK EpucaTION. By the Rev. Prof. MAHArrv, M.A. Cloth, 
price 35. 6d. i 

SCHOOL MANAGEMENT ; including a General View of the Work of 
Education, Organization, and Discipline. By JOSEPH LANDON. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 6s. 

ELSDALE (Henry)—Stupits iN Tennyson’s IDYLLS. Crown 8vo. 
price 53. ; 

ELYOT (Sir Thomas)—THE BOKE NAMED THE GOUERNOUR. Edited 
from the First Edition of 1531 by HENRY HERBERT STEPHEN CroFT, M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law. With Portraits of Sir Thomas and Lady Elyot, copied by 
permission of her Majesty from Holbein’s Original Drawings at Windsor Castle, 
2 vols. Fcp. 4to. cloth, price 50s. 

ERANUS. A COLLECTION OF EXERCISES IN THE ALCAIC AND SAPPHIC 
METRES. Edited by F. W. CORNISH, Assistant Master at Eton. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 2s. 

EVANS (Mark)—THE STORY OF OUR FATHER’S LOVE, told to Children. 
Fifth and Cheaper Edition. With Four Illustrations. Fcp. 8vo. price Is, Gd. 

A Book OF COMMON PRAYER AND WORSHIP FOR HOUSEHOLD USE, 
compiled exclusively from the Holy Scriptures. Second Edition. Fep. 8vo. 
price Is. ; 

THE GosPEL OF Home Lire. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 6d. 

Tue King’s Srory-Boox. In Three Parts. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, price 
1s. 6d. each. 

* Parts I. and II. with Eight Illustrations and Two Picture Maps, now ready. 


‘FAN X MAE at CANTON BEFORE TREATY Days, 1825-1844. By 


AN OLD RESIDENT. With Frontispieces. Crown vo. price 55. 
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FELKIN (H. M.)—Tecunicat EDUCATION IN a Saxon Town. Pub- 
lished for the City and Guilds of London Institute for the Advancement of 
Technical Education. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 


FIELD (Horace) B.A. Lond.— THE ULTIMATE TRIUMPH OF CHRISTIANITY. 
Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d 


FLORE DICE (W. H.}—A MontH aMoNG THE Mere IRtsH. Small 


crown vo, cloth, price §5. 


FOLKESTONE RITUAL Case : the Arguments, Proceedings, Judgment, and 
Report. Demy 8vo. price 25s. 

FORMBY (Rev. Henry)—ANCIENT ROME AND ITS CONNECTION WITH 
THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION : An Outline of the History of the City from its 
First Foundation down to the Erection of the Chair of St. Peter, a.D. 42-47. 
With numerous Illustrations of Ancient Monuments, Sculpture, and Coinage, 
and of the Antiquities of the Christian Catacombs. Royal 4to. cloth extra, 
Lz. 10s; roxburgh half-morocco, £2. 125. 6d. 


FRASER (Donald)—EXCHANGE TABLES OF STERLING AND INDIAN 
RUPEE CURRENCY, upon a new and extended system, embracing Values from 
One Farthirg to One Hundred Thousand Pounds, and at rates progressing, in 
Sixteenths of a Penny, from Is. 9d. to 2s. 3d. per Rupee. Royal 8vo. price 
tos. 6d. 


FRISWELL (J. Hain)—Tue BETrrER SELT. Essays for Home Life. 
Crown 8vo. price 6s. 

GARDINER (Samuel R.) and J. BASS MULLINGER, M.A.— 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF ENGLISH History. Large crown 8vo. 

| cloth, price 9s. 

GARDNER (Dorsey) — QuATRE Bras, LIGNy, AND WATERLOO. A 
Narrative of the Campaign in Belgium, 1815. With Maps and Plans. Demy 
8vo. cloth, 16s. 


GARDNER (J) M.D.—VLoncevity: THE MEANS or PROLONGING 
LIFE AFTER MIDDLE AGE. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. Small 
crown 8vo. price 45. 


GEDDES (James)—HIsToRY OF THE ADMINISTRATION Of JOHN DE 
Witt, Grand Pensionary of Holland. Vol. I. 1623—1654. With Portrait. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, price 15s. 

GENNA (£.)—IRRESPONSIBLE PHILANTHROPISTS. Being some np 
ters on the Employment of Gentlewomen. Small crown 8vo. cloth, price, 2s.6d. 


GEORGE (Henry)—Procress AND PoveRTY: an Inquiry into the, 
Causes of Industrial Depressions, and of Increase of Want with Increase of 
Wealth. The Remedy. Second Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
*,* Also a Cheap Edition, sewed, price 6d. 


GILBERT (Mrs.}—AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND OTHER MEMORIALS. Edited 
by Josiah Gilbert. Third and Cheaper Edition. With Steel Portrait and 
several Wood Engravings. Crown vo. price 7s. 6d. 

GLOVER (K) M.A.—Exempia Latina. A First Construing Book with 

Short Notes, Lexicon, and an Introduction to the Analysis of Sentences. Fcp. 
8vo. cloth, price 2s. 

GODWIN ( William)—Tue GENIUS OF CHRISTIANITY UNVEILED. Being 
Essays never before published. Edited, with a Preface, by C. Kegan Paul. 
Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
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GOLDSMID (Sir Francis Henry) Bart, Q.C, M.P—Memoir OF. 
Second Edition, revised, with Portrait. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


GOODENOUGH (Commodore J. G.)—MEeEmotRr or, with Extracts from 


his Letters and Journals. ited by his Widow. With Steel Engraved 
Portrait. Square 8vo. cloth, price 55. 


*,* Also a Library Edition with Maps, Woodcuts, and Steel Engraved Portrait. 
Square post 8vo. price 145. 
GOSSE (Edmund W.)—STUDIES IN THE LITERATURE OF NORTHERN 
Europe, With a Frontispiece designed and etched by Alma Tadema. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Large post 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


GOULD (Rev. S. Baring) M.A.—THE VICAR oF MoxwENSTrOw: a Memoir 
of the Rev. R. S. Hawker. With Portrait. Third Edition, revised. Square 
post vo. price 10s. 6d. 


GERMANY, PRESENT AND Past. New and Cheaper Edition. Large 
crown 8vo. cloth, price 75. 6d. 


GOWAN (Major Walter Z.) — A. Ivanorr’s RUSSIAN GRAMMAR. 


(16th Edition). Translated, enlarged, and arranged for use of Students of the 
Russian Language. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


GRAHAM (William) M.A.—THE CREED oF SCIENCE, Religious, Moral, 
and Social. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 


GRIFFITH (Thomas) A.M.—TuHE GOSPEL OF THE DIVINE LIFE: a 
Study of the Fourth Evangelist. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 145. 


GRIMLEY (Rev. H. NM.) M. A.— TREMADOC SERMONS, CHIEFLY ON THE 


SPIRITUAL BODY, THE UNSEEN WORLD, AND THE DIVINK HUMANITY. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


GRUNER (M. Z.) —Srupiks or BLAST FURNACE PHENOMENA. Trans- 
lated by L. D. B. GorDON, F. R. S. E., F. G. S. Demy 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


GURNEY (Rev. Archer)\—Worvs or FAITH AND CHEER. A Mission 


of Instruction and Suggestion. Crown 8vo. price 66. 


HAECKEL (Prof. Ernst)—Tue History oF CreaTion. Translation 
revised by Professor E. RAY LANKESTER, M.A., F.R.S. With Coloured Plates 
and Genealogical Trees of the various groups of both plants and animals, 
2 vols. Second Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, price 32s. 


THE HISTORY OF THE EVOLUTION or MAN. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. 2 vols. Post 8vo. price 32s. 


FREEDOM IN SCIENCE AND TEACHING. With a Prefatory Note by 
T. H. Hux.ey, F.R.S. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 55. 


HALF-CROWN SERIES :— 


A Lost Love. By Anna C. OGLE (Ashford Owen). 
SISTER Dora: a Biography. By MARGARET LONSDALE 


TRUE WORDS FOR BRAVE MEN: a Book for Soldiers and Sailors. 
By the late CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


AN INLAND VovACE. By R. L. STEVENSON. 
TRAVELS WITH A DONKEY. By R. L. STEVENSON. 
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HALr- CROWN SERIES continued. 
A NOOK IN THE ArEN NIN ES. By LEADER SCOTT. 
Norzs OF TRAVEL: being Extracts from the Journals of Count Von: 
MOLTKE. 
LETTERS FROM Russia. By Count Von MOLTKE. 
ENGLISH SONNETS. Collected and Arranged by J. DENNISs. 


Lyrics OF Love. FROM SHAKESPEARE TO TENNYSON. Selected. 
and Arranged by W. D. ADAMS. 


Lonpon Lyrics. By F. LOCKER. 
Home Soncs FoR Quiet Hours. By the Rev. Canon R. H. Baynes.. 


HALLECK’S INTERNATIONAL Law; or, Rules Regulating the Inter- 
course of States in Peace and War. A New Edition, revised, with Notes and 
Cases, by Sir SHERSTON BAKER, Bart. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. price 38. 


HTARTINGTON (The Right Hon. the Marquis of) M.P.—ELECTION 
SPEECHES IN 1879 AND 1880. With Address to the Electors of North East 
Lancashire. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 35. 6d. 


AHAWETS (Rev. H. R.) M.A.—CuRRENT Coin. Materialism — The 

Devil — Crime — Drunkenness — Pauperism — Emotion — Recreation — The 
Sabbath. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Crown vo. price 55. 

ARROWS IN THE AIR. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 55. 

SPEECH IN SEASON. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 
price 55. 

THOUGHTS FOR THE TIMES. Twelfth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo. price 53. 


UNSECTARIAN FAMILY PRAYERS, New and Cheaper Edition. Fcp. 
8vo. price Is. 6d. 


HAWKINS (Edwards Comerford)—Spririr AND Form. Sermons 
preached in the Parish Church of Leatherhead. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


HAYES (A. H.), ſunr.— NEW COLORADO AND THE SANTA FE TRAIL. 
With Map and 60 Illustrations. Crown Svo. cloth, price 9s. 


HELLWALD (Baron F. Von)—Tue Russians IN CENTRAL ASIA. 
A Critical Examination, down to the Present Time, of the Geography and 
History of Central Asia. Translated by Lieut.-Col. THEODORE WIRGMAN, 
LL.B. With Map. Large post 8vo. price 12s. 


HENR Y (Philtp)—DiariEs AND LETTERS. Edited by MATTHEW HENRY 
LEE. Large crown 8vo. cloth, 75. 6d. 


HIDE (Albert) — ThE Act To Come. Small crown Svo. cloth, 28. 6d. 
HIME (Major H. W. L.) R.A.—WaGNERISM : a Protest. Crown 8vo. 


cloth, 2s. 6g. 
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HINTON (. THE Place oF THE Puysician. To which is added 
EssAVS ON THE LAW OF HUMAN LIFE, AND ON THE RELATIONS BETWEEN 
ORGANIC AND INORGANIC WorLps. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
price 35. 6d. 

PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION. Selections from the MSS. of the late 
JAMES HINTON. Edited by CAROLINE HADDON. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
PHYSIOLOGY FOR PracticaL Use. By Various Writers. With 

50 Illustrations. Third and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. price 5s. 

AN ATLAS OF DISEASES OF THE MEMBRANA TYMPANI. With Descrip- 
tive Text. Post 8vo. price £6. 6s. 

THE QUESTIONS OF AURAL SuRGERY. With Illustrations. 2 vols. 
Post 8vo. price 12s. 6d. 

CHAPTERS ON THE ART OF THINKING, AND OTHER Essays. With an 
Introduction by SHADWORTH Hopcson. Edited by C. H. HINTON, Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 8s. 6d. 

THE MysTERY OF Pain. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. cloth limp, rs. 


Lire AND LETTERS. Edited by ELLIcE Hopkins, with an Intro- 
duction by Sir W. W. GULL, Bart., and Portrait engraved on Steel by C. H. 
JEENs. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. price 8s. 64. 


HOOPER (Mary)—LittLeE DINNERS: How TO SERVE THEM WITH 
ELEGANCE AND EconoMy. Seventeenth Edition. Crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 

COOKERY FOR INVALIDS, PERSONS OF DELICATE DIGESTION, AND 
CHILDREN. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 

Every-Day Mals. Being Economical and Wholesome Recipes for 
Breakfast, Luncheon, and Supper. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 2s. 6d. 

HOPKINS (Eillicec)—LirE AND LETTERS OF JAMES HINTON, with an 
Introduction by Sir W. W. GULL, Bart., and Portrait engraved on Steel by 
C. H. JEENs. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. price 8s. 6d. 


WoRK AMONGST WoRKING MEN. Fourth Edition. Crown vo. 
cloth, 35. 6d. . 


HORNER (The Misses) Walks IN FLORENCE. A New and thoroughly 
Revised Edition. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth limp. With Illustrations. 
VoL. I.—Churches, Streets, and Palaces. Price 10s. 6d. 
VoL. II.—Public Galleries and Museums. Price 55. 


HOSPITALIER (£.)—THE MODERN APPLICATIONS OF ELECTRICITY. 
Translated and Enlarged by Julius MAIER, Ph.D. With 170 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, price 16s. 


HOUSEHOLD READINGS ON PROPHECY. By A LAYMAN. Small crown 
8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


HUGHES (Henry) — TRE REDEMPTION OF THE WoRLD. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 35. 6d. 


HULL (Edmund C. P.}—Tue EUROPEAN IN INDIA. With a Medical 
Guide for Anglo-Indians. By R. S. Marr, M.D., F. R. C. S. E. Third 
Edition, Revised and Corrected. Post 8vo. price 6s. 


HUNTINGFORD (Rev. E.) D.C.L.— TuE Apocatypse. With a 
Commentary and Introductory Essay. Demy 8vo. cloth, 9s. 
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HUTTON (Arthur) M.A.—THE ANGLICAN MINISTRY: its Nature and 
Value in relation to the Catholic Priesthood. With a Preface by His Eminence 
sardinal Newman. Demy Svo. cloth, price 145. 


HUTTON (Charles F.) — Unconscious TESTIMONY; OR, THE SILENT 


WITNESS OF THE HEBREW TO THE TRUTH OF THE HISTORICAL SCRIP- 
TURES. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


| JENKINS (EZ.) and RAYMOND (/J.)—Tre Arcuirect’s LEGAL 
HANDBOOK. Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


JENKINS (Rev. R. C.) M.A.—THE PRIVILEGE OF PETER and the Claims 
of the Roman Church confronted with the Scriptures, the Councils, and the 
Testimony of the Popes themselves. Fcp. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


JERVIS (Rev. W. Henley)—Tue GALLICAN CHURCH AND THE Revo- 


LUTION. A Sequel to the History of the Church of France, from the Con- 
cordat of Bologna to the Revolution. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 18s. 


JOEL (L.) -A Consut’s MANUAL AND SHIPOWNER’S AND SHIPMASTER’S 
PRACTICAL GUIDE IN THEIR TRANSACTIONS ABROAD. With Definitions of 
Nautical, Mercantile, and Legal Terms; a Glossary of Mercantile Terms in 
English, French, German, Italian, and Spanish ; Tables of the Money, Weights, 
and Measures of the Principal Commercial Nations and their Equivalents in 
British Standards; and Forms of Consular and Notarial Acts, Demy 8vo. 
cloth, price 12s. 


JOHNSTONE (C. F) M. A.— HIisroRICAL ABSTRACTS: being Outlines 
of the History of some of the less known States of Europe. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 7s. 6d. 


JOLLY (William) F.R.S.E.—Joun Duncan, Scotch Weaver and 
Botanist. With Sketches of his Friends and Notices of his Times. With 
Portrait. Large crown 8vo. cloth, price 9s. 


JONES (C. A.)—THE ForeicN FREARKS OF Five FRIENvS. With 30 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


JONES (Lucy)— Puppincs AND SWEETs; being Three Hundred and 
Sixty-five Receipts approved by experience. Crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


JOYCE (P. W.) LL.D. &t.—Otp Cextic Romances, Translated from 
the Gaelic. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 75. 6d. 


JOYNES (J. Z.) — THE ADVENTURES OF A TOURIST IN IRELAND. Smal 


crown vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


KAUFMANN (Rev. M.) B. A.—SociALIsM: Its Nature, its Dangers, and 
its Remedies considered. Crown 8vo. price 7s. 64. 


Uroptas ; or, Schemes of Social Improvement, from Sir Thomas More 
to Karl Marx. Crown 8vo. cloth, price §s. 


KAY (/Joseph)—FREE TRADE IN Lanp. Edited by his Widow. With 
Preface by the Right Hon. JoHN Bricut, M.P. Sixth Edition. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 55. 


KEMPIS (Thomas d)—Or THE IMITATION oF CHRIST. Parchment 
Library Edition, 6s.; or vellum, 7s. 64. The Red Line Edition, fcp. 8vo. 
cloth, red edges, price 2s. 6d. The Cabinet Edition, small 8vo. cloth, red 
edges, price rs. 64. The Miniature Edition, 32mo. cloth, red edges, price Is. 

„ All the above Editions may be had in various extra bindings. 
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KENT (C.)—Corona CATHOLICA AD PETRI SUCCESSORIS PEDES 
OBLATA. DER SuMMI PONTIFICIS LEONIS XIII. ASSUMPTIONE EPIGRAMMA. 


In Quinquaginta Linguis. Fcp. 4to. cloth, price 15s. 

KERNER (Dr. A.) — FLOWERS AND THEIR UNBIDDEN GugsTs. Trans- 
lation edited by W. OGLE, M.A., M.D. With Illustrations. Square 8vo. 
cloth, price 9s. 

KETTLEWELL (Rev. S.)—TuHomas A KEMPIS AND THE BROTHERS 
OF COMMON LIFE. 2 vols. With Frontispieces. Demy 8vo. cloth, 30s. 


KIDD (Joseph) M.D.—Tue Laws or THERAPEUTICS ; or, the Science 
and Art of Medicine. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


KINAHAN (G. Henry) M. R. I. A., of H.M.’s Geological Survey.— ThE 
GEOLOGY OF IRELAND, with numerous Illustrations and a Geological Map of 
Ireland. Square 8vo. cloth, 15s. è 

KINGSFORD (Anna) M. D.— THE PERFECT Way IN Diet. A Treatise 
advocating a Return to the Natural and Ancient Food of Race. Small crown 
8vo. cloth, price 2s. 


KINGSLEY (Charles) M.A.—LETTERS AND MEMORIES OF HIS LIFE. 
Edited by his WiFE. With Two Steel Engraved Portraits and Vignettes. 
Twelfth Cabinet Edition, in 2 vols. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 
ALL Saints’ Day, and other Sermons. Edited by the Rev. W. 
HARRISON. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
TRUE WORDS FOR BRAVE MEN. A Book for Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Libraries. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo. price 2s. 64. 


KNIGHT (Professor W.)—Stovies 1N PHILOSOPHY AND LITERATURE. 
Large post 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

KNOX (Alexander A.)—TuHe New PLAYGROUND; or, Wanderings in 

ia. New and Cheaper Edition. Large crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 

LAURIE (S. S.\—THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS, and other Educational 
Papers. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. Gd. 

LEE (Rev. F. G.) D. C. Z.— THE OTHER WorLD; or,.Glimpses of the 
Supernatural. 2 vols. A New Edition. Crown 8vo. price 15s. 

LEWIS (Edward Dillon)—A DRATr CODE or CRIMINAL Law AND 
PROCEDURE. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 21s. 

LINDSAY (W. Lauder) M.D., F. R. S. E., Sc. Mix IN THE LOWER 
ANIMALS IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 32s. 

Vol. I.—Mind in Health, Vol. II.—Mind in Disease. ; 

LLOYD ( Walter)\—Tue Hore or THE WORLD: An Essay on Universal 

Redemption. Crown 8vo. cloth, §s. 


LONSDALE (Mamaret)—SisrER Dora: a Biography. With Portrait. 
Twenty-fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


LORIMER (Frier) D.D.—JOHN KNOX AND THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
His Work in hér Pulpit, and his Influence upon her Liturgy, Articles, 
Parties. Demy 8vo. price 12s. 
Jonn WICLIF AND HIS ENGLISH PRECURSORS. By GERHARD VICTOR 
LECHLER. Translated from the German, with additional Notes. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Demy 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
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LOWDER (Charles) A Biocrapuy. By the Author of ‘St. Teresa.“ 
New and Cheaper Fdition. Large crown 8vo. With Portrait. Cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. : 

MACHIAVELLI ( Niccoli)—Tue Prince. Translated from the Italian 


by N. H. T. Small crown 8vo. printed on hand-made paper, cloth, bevelled 
boards, 6s. 


MACKENZIE (Alexander)—How INDIA Is GOVERNED. Being an 


Account of England’s work in India. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


MACLACHLAN (Mrs.)\—NOTES AND EXTRACTS ON EVERLASTING 


PUNISHMENT AND ETERNAL LIFE, ACCORDING TO LITERAL INTERPRETA- 
TION. Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. i 


MACNAUGHT (Rev. John)—Cæxa Domini: An Essay on the Lord's 
Supper, its Primitive Institution, Apostolic Uses, and Subsequent History. 
Demy Svo. price 145. 

MAGNUS (Mrs.)\—ABouT THE JEWS SINCE BIBLE Times. From the 
Babylonian Exile till the English Exodus. Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


MARRIAGE AND MATERNITY; or, Scripture Wives and Mothers. 
Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


MAIR (R. S.) M.D., F. R. C. S. E.— THE MEDICAL GUIDE FOR ANGLO- 
INDIANS. Being a ee of Advice to Europeans in India, relating 
to the Preservation and Regulation of Health. With a Supplement on the 
Management of Children in India. Second Edition. Crown 870. limp cloth, 
price 35. 6d. 

MANNING (Hts Eminence Cardinal)—TuHE TRUE STORY OF THE VATICAN 
COUNCIL. Crown 8vo. price 558. 

Many Voices.—A Volume of Extracts from the Religious Writers of 
Christendom, from the First to the Sixteenth Century. With Biographical 
Sketches. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, red edges, 6s. 


MARKHAM (Capt. Albert Hastings) R.N.—TuHE GREAT FRO ZEN SEA: 
A Personal Narrative of the Voyage of the Alert during the Arctic Expedition 
of 1875-6. With Six Full-page Illustrations, Two Maps, and Twenty-seven 
Woodcuts. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 

A PoLAR RECONNAISSANCE: being the Voyage of the ‘Isbjorn’ to 
Novaya Zemlya in 1879. With 10 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 16s. 


MARTINEAU (Gertrude)\—OvUTLINE LESSONS ON Morats. Small 


crown vo. cloth, price 35. 6d. 


MiGRATH (Terence)—PicTURES FROM IRELAND. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 


MEREDITH (M. A.)—THEOTOKOS, THE EXAMPLE FOR WOMAN. 


Dedicated, by permission, to Lady AGNES Woop. Revised by the Venerable 
Archdeacon DENISON. 32mo. limp cloth, Is. 6d. 


MILLER (Edward)—Tue History AND Doctrines OF IRVINGISM ; 
or, the so-called Catholic and Apostolic Church. 2 vols. Large post 8vo. 
price 25s. , 
THE CHURCH IN RELATION TO THE STATE. Large crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
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MILNE (James) TakLESs oF ExcHancE for the Conversion of Sterling 
Money into Indian and Ceylon Currency, at Rates from Is. 8d. to 2s. 3a. per 
Rupee. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. cloth, price £2. 2s. 


MINCHIN (J. G.)—Buucaria SINCE THE War: Notes of a Tour in the 
Autumn of 1879. Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


MIVART (St. George)—NaTURE AND THouGHT. An Introduction to a 
Natural Philosophy. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

MOCKLER (EF.)—A GRAMMAR OF THE BALOOCHEE LANGUAGE, as it is 
spoken in Makran (Ancient Gedrosia), in the Persia-Arabic and Roman 

cters. Fcp. 8vo. price 5s. 

MOLESWORTH (W. Nassau)—HIsTorRY OF THE CHURCH OF EnG- 
LAND FROM 1660. Large crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

MORELL (J. R.}—Evciip SIMPLIFIED IN METHOD AND LANGUAGE. 
Being a Manual of Geometry. Compiled from the most important French 


Works, approved by the University of Paris and the Minister of Public 
Instruction. Fcp. 8vo. price 25. 6d. 


MORSE (E. S.) Ph.D.—First Book or Zootocy. With numerous 
Illustrations, New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. price as. 6d. 


MUNRO (Major-Gen. Sir Thomas) Bart. K.C.B., Governor of Madras. 
SELECTIONS FROM HIS MINUTES AND OTHER OFFICIAL WRITINGS. Edited, 
with an Introductory Memoir, by Sir ALEXANDER ARBUTHNOT, K. C. S. I., 
C.I.E. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 30s. 


MURPHY (J. N.) — TRE Cuair or PETER; or, the Papacy Considered 
in its Institution, Development, and Organization, and in the Benefits which for 
over Eighteen Centuries it has conferred on Mankind. Demy 8vo. cloth, 18s. 


NELSON ( J H.) M.A.—A PROSPECTUS OF THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF 
THE HINpU Law. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 9s. i 


NEWMAN ( J H.) D.D.—CHARACTERISTICS FROM THE WRITINGS OF. 
Being Selections from his various Works. Arranged with the Author’s 
personal Approval. Sixth Edition. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 

„* A . of Cardinal Newman, mounted for framing, can be had, price 
25 


NEw WERTHER. By LOkI. Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


NICHOLSON (Edward Byron) — THERE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO THE 
HEBREWS. Its Fragments Translated and Annotated with a Critical Analysis of 
the External and Internal Evidence relating to it. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 9s. 6d. 

A New COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 


THE RIGHTS OF AN ANIMAL. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 35. 6d. 
NICOLS (Arthur) F. G. S., F.R.G.S.—CHAPTERS FROM THE PHYSICAL 


HISTORY OF THE EARTH: an Introduction to Geology and Palzontology. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


NOS (Marianne) —CLAss Lessons on Euctiip. Part I. containing the 
First Two Books of the Elements. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


NuceEs: EXERCISES ON THE SYNTAX OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER, 
New Edition in Three Parts. Crown 8vo. each Is. 
„ The Three Parts can also be had bound together in cloth, price 35. 
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OATES (Frank) HR. G. S.— MArAkELE LAND AND THE VICTORIA FALLS. 
A Naturalist’s Wanderings in the Interior of South Africa. Edited by C. G. 
OATES, B.A. With numerous Illustrations and 4 Maps. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
price 215. 


OGLE (V.) M.D., F.R.C.P.—ARISTOTLE ON THE PARTS OF ANIMALS, 
Translated, with Introduction and Notes. Royal 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


OMEARA (Kathieen)—FREDERIC OZANAM, Professor of the Sorbonne: 
His Life and Work. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d, 


HENRI PERREYVE AND HIS COUNSELS TO THE SICK. Small crown 
8vo. cloth, price 55. 


OSBORNE (Rev. W. A.) — THR REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. A Critical Commentary with Notes upon the Text. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 5s. 

OTTLEY (Henry Bickersteth) THE Great DILEMMA: Christ His own 
Witness or His own Accuser. Six Lectures. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

Our Pustic SCHOOLS—ETON, HARROW, WINCHESTER, RuGBY, WEST- 
MINSTER, MARLBOROUGH, THE CHARTERHOUSE. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


OWEN (F. M.)—Joun Keats: a Study. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 
OWEN (Rev. Robert) B.D.—SANCTORALE CATHOLICUM; or, Book of 
Saints. With Notes, Critical, Exegetical, and Historical. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
price 18s. 
AN Essay ON THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS. Including an Examina- 
tion of the Cultus Sanctorum. Price 2s. 
OXENHAM (Rev. F. Nutcombe)—WHAT IS THE TRUTH AS TO EVER- 


LASTING PUNISHMENT. Part II. Being an Historical Enquiry into the 
Witness and Weight of certain Anti-Origenist Counciis. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
6d 


-r Parts I. and II. complete in one volume, cloth, 7s. 


OXONIENSIS—-ROMANISM, PROTESTANTISM, ANGLICANISM. Being a 
Layman’s View of some Questions of the Day. Together with Remarks on 
Dr. Littledale’s ‘ Plain Reasons against Joining the Church of Rome.’ Small 
crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PALMER (the late William)—NorTEs or a Visit TO RUSSIA IN 1840-41. 
Selected and arranged by JOHN H. CARDINAL NEWMAN. With Portrait. Crown 
Svo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


PARCHMENT LIBRARY. Choicely printed on hand-made paper, limp parch- 


ment antique, 6s. ; vellum, 7s. 64. each volume. 


FRENCH Lyrics, Selected and Annotated by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
With miniature Frontispiece, designed and etched by H. G. Glindoni. 


THE FABLEs OF MR. JOHN Gay. With Memoir by Austin DOBSON, 
and an etched Portrait from an unfinished oil sketch by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 


SELECT LETTERS OF Percy BysSHE SHELLEY. Edited, with an Intro- 
tion, by RICHARD GARNETT. 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR; Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and 
Holy Days throughout the Year. With etched Portrait of the Rev. J. Keble, 
after the Drawing by G. Richmond, R.A. 
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PARCHMENT LiBRARY—continued. 
SHAKSPERE’S Works. Now publishing in Twelve Monthly Volumes. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY Essays. Selected and Edited by Austin 
Dosson. With a Miniature Frontispiece by R. Caldecott. 

Q. HORATI Fiaccr Opera. Edited by F. A. Cornisu, Assistant 
Master at Eton. With a Frontispiece after a design by L. ALMA TADEMA. 
Etched by LEOPOLD LOWENSTAM. 

EDGAR ALLAN Poz's Pokus. With an Essay on his Poetry by 
ANDREW LANG, and a Frontispiece by Linley Sambourne. 

SHAKSPERE’S SONNETS. Edited by Epwarp DowpEN. With a 
Frontispiece etched by Leopold Lowenstam, after the Death Mask. 

ENGLISH Opes. Selected by EpmMunD W. Gosse. With Frontis- 
piece on India paper by Hamo Thornycroft, A.R.A. 

Or THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By THomas A KeEmpis. A revised 
Translation. With Frontispiece on India paper, from a Design by W. B. 
Richmond. 

TENNYSON’S THE PRINCESS: a Medley. With a Miniature Frontis- 
piece by H. M. Paget, and a Tailpiece in Outline by Gordon Browne. 

Poems : Selected from Percy ByssHE SHELLEY. Dedicated to Lady 
Shelley. With Preface by RICHARD GARNET and a Miniature Frontispiece. 

TENNYSON’s ‘IN MEMORIAM.’ With a Miniature Portrait in eau-forte 
by Le Rat, after a Photograph by the late Mrs. Cameron. 

*,“ The above Volumes may also be had in a variety of leather bindings. 


PARKER ( Joseph) D.D.—THE PaRACcLeETE : An Essay on the Personality 
and Ministry of the Holy Ghost, with some reference to current discussions. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. price 12s. 

PARR (Capt. H. Hallam, C.M.G.)—A SKETCH OF THE KAFIR AND 
ZuLu Wars: Guadana to Isandhlwana. With Maps. Small crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 5s. 

PARSLOE (Joseph) — Our Rarttways. Sketches, Historical and 
Descriptive. With Practical Information as to Fares and Rates, &c., anda 
Chapter on Railway Reform. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 

PATTISON (Mrs. Mark)—THE RENAISSANCE OF ART IN FRANCE. With 
Nineteen Steel Engravings. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 32s. 

PAUL (C. Kegan)—TuHE GENIUS OF CHRISTIANITY UNVEILED. Being 
Essays by William Godwin never before published. Edited, with a Preface, 
by C. Kegan Paul. Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 

Mary WOLLSTONECRAFT. Letters to Imlay. New Edition with 
Prefatory Memoir by. Two Portraits in eau-forte by ANNA LEA MERRITT. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 

PEARSON (Rev. S.)—WEEK-DAay Livinc. A Book for Young Men 
and Women. Second Edition. Crown vo. cloth, 55. 

PENRICE (Maj. J.) B.A.—A DICTIONARY AND GLOSSARY OF THE 

Ko-RAN. With Copious Grammatical References and Explanations of the 
Text. «to. price 215. 

PESCHEL (Dr. Oscar)—THE Racks OF MAN AND THEIR GEOGRAPHICAL 

DISTRIBUTION. ge crown 8vo. price 9s. 
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PETERS (F. H.)—TuHE'NicoMAcHEAN ETHICS oF ARISTOTLE. Trans- 
lated by. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


PIDGEOWN (D.)—ANn ENGINEER’s Howipay; or, Notes of a Round 
Trip Tom TAg: 0 to 0°. New and Cheaper Edition. Large crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 7s. 6d. 


PINCHES (Thomas) M.A.—SAaMvUEL WILBERFORCE: FAaITH—SERVICE— 
RECOMPENSE. Three Sermons. With a Portrait of Bishop Wilberforce 
(after a Portrait by Charles Watkins). Crown 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


PLAYVFAIR (Lieul.- Col.) — TRAVELS IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF BRUCE IN 
ALGERIA AND TUNIS. Illustrated by fac-similes of Bruce’s original Drawings, 
5 Maps, &c. Royal 4to. cloth, bevelled boards, gilt leaves, price 

3. J. 


POLLOCK (Frederick) —Spixoza, HIS LIFE AND PuILosopHy. Demy 
8vo. cloth, price 16s. 


POLLOCK Ae H.) —LECrURESs ON FRENCH Poets. Delivered at the 
Royal Institution. Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 53. 


POOR (Laura E.)—SANSKRIT AND ITS KINDRED LITERATURES. Studies 
in Comparative Mythology. Small crown 8vo. cloth, price §s. 


PRICE (Prof. Bonamy)—CuRRENCY AND BANKING. Crown 8vo. Price 6s. 


CHAPTERS ON PRACTICAL POLITICAL Economy. Being the Substance 
of Lectures delivered before the University of Oxford. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Large post 8vo. price §s. 


PROTEUS AND AMADEUS. A Correspondence. Edited by AUBREY DE VERE. 
Crown vo. price 55. 


PuLPIT COMMENTARY (THE). Old Testament Series. Edited by the Rev. 
J. S. EXELL and the Rev. Canon H. D. M. SPENCE. 


Genesis. By Rev. T. WHITELAW, M.A. ; with Homilies by the Very 
Rev. J. F. MONTGOMERY, D.D., Rev. Prof. R. A. REDFORD, M.A., LL.B., 
Rev. F. HasTINGS, Rev. W. ROBERTS, M.A. An Introduction to the Study 
of the Old Testament by the Rev. Canon FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S. ; and Intro- 
ductions to the Pentateuch by the Right Rev. H. COTTERILL, D.D., and Rev. 
T. WHITELAW, M.A. Seventh Edition. One vol. price 15s. 


Exopus. By the Rev. GzorGE RawLinson. With Homilies by 
Rev. J. ORR, Rev. D. YounG, Rev. C. A. GOODHART, Rev. J. URQUHART, 
and Rev. H. T. Ropyouns. Third Edition. Price 16s. 


Leviticus. By the Rev. Prebendary Meyrick, M.A. With Intro- 
ductions by Rev. R. COLLINS, Rev. Professor A. CAVE, and Homilies by 
Rev. Prof. REDFORD, LL.B., Rev. J. A. MACDONALD, Rev. W. CLARKSON, 
Rev. S. R. ALDRIDGE, LL.B., and Rev. MCCHEYNE EDpPDGAR. Third 
Edition. Price 15s. 


NumBeErs. By the Rev. R. WINTERBOTHAM, LL. B.; with Homilies by 
the Rev. Professor W. BINNIE, D.D., Rev. E. S. Prout, M.A., Rev. D. 
Young, Rev. J. WAITE, and an Introduction by the Rev. THOMAS WHITE- 
LAW, M.A. Fourth Edition. Price 15s. 


DEUTERONOMY. By Rev. W. L. ALEXANDER, D.D.; with Homilies 
by Rev. D. Davies, M.A., Rev. C. CLEMANCE, D.D., Rev. J. Orr, B.D., 
and Rev. R. M. EDGAR, M.A. Second Edition. Price 15s. 
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Pol pr COMMENTARY (THE) Old Testament Series—continued. 


JosHua. By Rev. J. J. Lias, M. A.; with Homilies by Rev. S. R. 
ALDRIDGE, LL. B., ev. R. GLOVER, Rev. E. DE Pressenst, D. D., 
Rev. J. WAITE, B. A., Rev. F. W. ADENEY, M. A.; and an Introduction by 
the Rev. A. PLUMMER, M.A. Fourth Edition. Price 12s. 6d. 

JUDGES AND Ruru. By the Right Rev. Lord A. C. Hervey, D. D., 
and Rev. J. Morrison, D. D.; with Homilies by Rev. A. F. Muir, M. A., 
Rev. W. F. ADENEY, M. A., Rev. W. M. STATHAM, and Rev. Professor 
J. THomson, M. A. Fourth Edition. Price 10s. 6d. 

1 SAMUEL. By the Very Rev. R P. Smit, D. D.; with Homilies 
by Rev. DONALD FRASER, D. D., Rev. Prof. CHAPMAN, and Rev. B. DALE. 
Fifth Edition. Price 15s. 

1 KINGS. By the Rev. JosepH Hammonp, LL.B. With Homilies 
by the Rev. E. DE PRESsENSE, D. D., Rev. J. WAITE, B. A., Rev. A. 
ROWLAND, LL. B., Rev. J. A. MACDONALD, and Rev. J. URQUHART. Third 
Edition. Price 158. 

Ezra, NEHEMIAH, AND ESTHER. By Rev. Canon G. RAWLINSON, 
M. A.; with Homilies by Rev. Prof. J. R. THOMSON, M.A., Rev. Prof. R. A. 
REDFORD, LL.B., M.A., Rev. W. S. Lewis, M.A., Rev. J. A. MACDONALD, 
Rev. A. MACKENNAL, B.A., Rev. W. CLARKSON, B.A., Rev. F. HASTINGS, 
Rev. W. DINwWIDDIE, LL.B., Rev. Prof. RowLANDS, B.A., Rev. G. Woon, 
B. A., Rev. Prof. P. C. BARKER, LL.B., M. A., and Rev. J. S. EXELL. Fifth 
Edition. One vol. price 12s. 6d. 


PuLpitT COMMENTARY (THE) New Testament Series. Edited by the 
Rev. J. S. EXELL and the Rev. Canon H. D. M. SPENCE. 


St. Mark. By the very Rev. Dean BickerstEetH, D. D.; with 
Homilies by the Rev. Prof. THomson, M.A., Rev. Prof. GIVEN, M. A., 
Rev. Prof. JOHNSON, M.A., Rev. A. ROWLAND, LL.B., Rev. A. Murr, 
M.A., and_Rev. R. GREEN. 2 Vols. 21s. 


Punjaus (THE) AND NORTH-WESTERN FRONTIER OF INDIA. By an 
Old Punjaubee. Crown 8vo. price 55. 


RABBI IESHUA. An Eastern Story. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


RADCLIFFE (Frank R. Y.)—THE New Potiticus. Small crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


RAVENSHA W (John Henry) B.C.S.—Gaur: Irs Ruins anD Inscrip- 
TIONS. Edited by his Widow. With 44 Photographic Illustrations, and 25 
facsimiles of Inscriptions. Royal 4to. cloth, price £3. 135. 6d. 


READ (Carveth)—OnN THE THEORY OF Locic: An Essay. Crown 8vo. 
price 6s. 
REALITIES OF THE FUTURE Lire. Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 1s. 6d. 


RENDELL (J. M.)}—ConcisE HANDBOOK OF THE ISLAND OF MADEIRA, 
With Plan of Funchal and Map of the Island. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, Is. 64. 


REYNOLDS (Rev. J. W.)—THE SUPERNATURAL. IN NATURE. A 
Verification by Free Use of Science. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, price 145. 


THE Mystery oF Miracites. New and Enlarged Edition. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 6s. 
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RIBOT (Prof. Th.)\—ENGiisH PsycHoLocyY. Second Edition. A 
Revised and Corrected Translation from the latest French Edition. Large post 
8vo. price 9s. 

Herepity: A Psychological Study on its Phenomena, its Laws, 
its Causes, and its Consequences. Large crown 8vo. price gs. 


ROBERTSON (The late Rev. F. W.) M.A.—LiFE AND LETTERS OF. 
Edited bythe Rev. Stopford Brooke, M.A. 
I. Two vols., uniform with the Sermons. With Steel Portrait. Crown 
8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
II. Library Edition, in demy 8vo. with Portrait. Price 12s. 
III. A Popular Edition, in 1 vol. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


SERMONS. Four Series. Small crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. each. 


THE HUMAN Race, and other Sermons. Preached at Cheltenham, 
Oxford, and Brighton. Large post 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


Norks ON GENESIS. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. price 
35. 64. 

EXPOSITORY LECTURES ON ST. PAUL’s EPISTLES TO THE CORINTHIANS. 
A New Edition. Small crown 8vo. price 53. 


LECTURES AND ADDRESSES, with other Literary Remains. A New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. price 57. 


AN ANALYsIS OF MR. TENNYSON’s ‘IN MEMORIAM.’ (Dedicated by 
Permission to the Poet-Laureate.) Fcp. 8vo. price 2s. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE Human Race. Translated from the German 
of Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. Fcp. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 
The above Works can also be had, bound in half-morocco. À 
*. A Portrait of the late Rev. F. W. Robertson, mounted for framing, can 
be had, price 25. 6d. 


RODWELL (G. F) F.R.A.S., &C.S.—Etna: A History OF THE 
MOUNTAIN AND ITS ERUPTIONS. With Maps and Illustrations. Square 8vo. 
cloth, price 9s. 

ROLLESTON (T. W. H.) B.A.—THE ENCHEIRIDION OF EPICTETUS. 


Translated from the Greek, with a Preface and Notes. Small crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 35. 6d. 


ROsMINI's ORIGIN oF IpEAS. Translated from the Fifth Italian Edition 
of the Nuovo Saggio. Sull’ origine delle idee. 3 Vols. demy 8vo. cloth 
[VoL I. now ready, 16s. 


RosMINI’S PHILOSOPHICAL SysTEM. Translated, with a Sketch of the 
Author’s Life, Bibliography, Introduction, and Notes by THOMAS DAVIDSON. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


ROSS (Alexander) D.D.—MEMOIR OF ALEXANDER Ewing, Bishop of 
167 and the Isles. Second and Cheaper Edition. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 
IOS. ° 


RULE (Martin) M.A.—TuHE Lire AND Times oF ST. ANSELM, ARCH- 
BISHOP OF CANTERBURY AND PRIMATE OF THE BRITAINS, 2 Vols. demy 
8vo. cloth, 325. 


SALTS (Rev. Alfred) LL.D.—GODPARENTS Ar CONFIRMATION. With a 
Preface by the Bishop of Manchester. Small crown 8vo. cloth limp, price 2s. 
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SALVATOR (Archduke Ludwig) —LEVEOSTA, THE CAPITAL OF CYPRUS 
Crown 4to. cloth, price ros. 6d. 


SAMUEL (Sydney 3 LIFE IN THE East. Small crown 8vo. 


cloth, price 3s. 


SAYCE (Rev. Archibald Henry)\—INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE OF 
LANGUAGE. 2 vols. Large post 8vo. cloth, price 255. 


SCIENTIFIC LAYMAN. The New Truth and the Old Faith: are they 
Incompatible? Demy 8vo. cloth, price 10s, 6a. 


SCOONES (V. Baptiste)—Four CENTURIES oF ENGLISH LETTERS : 
A Selection of 350 Letters by 150 Writers, from the Period of the Paston 
Letters to the Present Time. Third Edition. Large crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


SCOTT (Robert H.)\—WEATHER CHARTS AND STORM WARNINGS. Second 
ition, Illustrated. Crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


SHAKSPEARE (Charles)\—Satnt PauL Ar ATHENS. Spiritual 
Christianity in relation to some of Modern Thought. Five Sermons 
reached at St. Stephen’s Church, Westbourne Park. With a Preface by the 

ev. Canon FARRAR. 


SHELLEY (Lady)—SHELLEY MEMORIALS FROM AUTHENTIC SOURCES. 
With (now first printed) an Essay on Christianity by Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
With Portrait. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. price 5s. 


SHILLITO (Rev. Joseph)—WoMaNnuoop : its Duties, Temptations, and 
Privileges. A Book for Young Women. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. price 3s. Gu. 


SHIPLEY (Rev. Orby) M.A.—CHURCH TRACTS: OR, STUDIES IN MODERN 
PROBLEMS. By various Writers. . 2 vols. Crown 8vo. price 5s. each. 


PRINCIPLES OF THE FAITH IN RELATION TO SIN. Topics for Thought 
in Times of Retreat. Eleven Addresses delivered during a Retreat of Three 
Days to Persons living in the World. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 
SISTER AUGUSTINE, Superior of the Sisters of Charity at the St. Johannis 
Hospital at Bonn. Authorised Translation by HANS THARAU, from the 
German ‘Memorials of AMALIE VON LASAULX.’ Second Edition. Large 
crown vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


SKINNER (The late James) M.A.—A Synopsis oF MORAL AND 
ASCETICAL THEOLOGY. With a Catalogue of Ancient and Modern Authorities, 
arranged according to Centuries. With a prefaratory Note by the Rev. T. T. 
CARTER. Demy 4to. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


SMITH (Edward) M.D., LL.B., F.R.S—HEALTH AND DISEASE, as 
Influenced by the Daily, Seasonal, and other Cyclical Changes in the Human 
System. A New Edition. Post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
TUBERCULAR CONSUMPTION IN ITS EARLY AND REMEDIABLE STAGES. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


SPEDDING (James)— Reviews AND Discussions, LITERARY, POLITICAL, 
AND HISTORICAL NOT RELATING TO BACON. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 12s. Gu. 


EVENINGS WITH A REVIEWER; or, Bacon and Macaulay. With a 
3 Notice by G. S. VENABLES, Q.C. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, price 
18s. 
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STAPFER (Paul)—SHAKSPEARE AND CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY: Greek and 
Latin Antiquity as presented in Shakspeare’s Plays. Translated by EMILY J. 
CAREY. Large post 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 
St. BERNARD. A Little Book on the Love of God. ‘Translated by 
MARIANNE CAROLINE and COVENTRY PATMORE. Cloth extra, gilt top, 45. 6d. 
STEPHENS (Archibald John) LL.D.—THE FOLKESTONE RITUAL 
CAsk. The Substance of the Argument delivered before the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council on behalf of the Respondents. Demy 8vo. 
cloth, price 6s. 
STEVENSON (Rev. W. F)—HYMNS FOR THE CHURCH AND HOME. 
Selected and Edited by the Rev. W. Fleming Stevenson. 
The most complete Hymn Book published. 
The Hymn Book consists of Three Parts :—I. For Public Worship.— 
II. For Family and Private Worship.—III. For Children. 
** Published in various forms and prices, the latter ranging from Sd. to 6s. 
Lists and full particulars will be furnished on application to the Publishers. 


STEVENSON (Robert Louis)—ViRGINIBUS PUERISQUE, and other Papers. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


STRACHE Y (Sir John) G. C. S. I., and Lieut.-Gen. Richard STRACHEY, 
R.E., F. K. S. — THE FINANCES AND PuBLIC WORKS OF INDIA, FROM 
1869 TO 1881. Demy 8vo. cloth, 18s. 

STRECKER-WISLICENOS—Orcanic CHEMISTRY. Translated and 
Edited, with Extensive Additions, by W. R. HODGKINSON, Ph.D., and A. J. 
GREENAWAY, F. I. C. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 21s. 


SULLY (James) M.A.— SENSATION AND InTuITION. Demy vo. 
price 10s. 6d. 
PESSIMISM: a History and a Criticism. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 
price 14s. 
SYME (David)—OvuTLiNEs OF AN INDUSTRIAL ScIENCE. Second 


Edition. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND. Its Faults and 
Failures. Second Edition. Large crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


TAYLOR (Algernon)—GvuitNNE. Notes of an Autumn Tour. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


THOM (John Hamillon)—LAwS OF LIFE AFTER THE MIND OF CHRIST. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

THOMSON (J. Turnbull) Social. PROBLEMS ; OR, AN INQUIRY INTO 
THE LAWS OF INFLUENCE. With Diagrams. Demy 8vo. cloth, price ros. 6d. 

ITIDMAN (Paul F) — Gol p AND SILVER Money. Part I.—A Plain 

Statement. Part II. —Objections Answered. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 

cloth, 1s. 


TIPPLE (Rev. S. A.) —SUN DAV MorRNINGS AT Norwoop. Prayers 
and Sermons. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

TODH ER (Dr. J. A Srupy or SHELLEY. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 7s. 

TREMENHEERE (H. Seymour) C. B.—A MANUAL OF THE PRIN- - 


CIPLES OF GOVERNMENT AS SET FORTH BY THE AUTHORITIES OF ANCIENT 
AND MODERN TIMES, New and enlarged Edition. Crown vo. cloth, 5s. 
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TUKE (Daniel Hack) M.D.—CHAPTERS IN THE HISTORY OF THE IN- 
SANE IN THE BRITISH IsLESs. With 4 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 
cloth, 12s. 

TWINING (Louisa)\—WoORKHOUSE VISITING AND MANAGEMENT DURING 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS, Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 35. 6d. 

UPTON (Major R. D.) —GLEANINCGS FROM THE DESERT OF ARABIA. 
Large post 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

VAUGHAN (H. Halford)—NeEw READINGS AND RENDERINGS OF 
SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDIES, 2 vols, demy 8vo. cloth, price 25s. 

VIATOR (Vacuus)\—Ftyinc Sout. Recollections of France and its 
Littoral. Small crown vo. cloth, price 35. 6d. 


VILLARI (Professor)—NiccoLo MACHIAVELLI AND HIS Times. Trans- 
lated by Linda Villari. 2 vols. Large post 8vo. price 245. 

VOLCKXSOM (E. W. V.)—CatTecHism OF ELEMENTARY MODERN 
CHEMISTRY. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 

VYNER (Lady Mary)—Every Day a Portion. Adapted from the 
Bible and the Prayer Book, for the Private Devotions of those living in Widow- 


hood. Collected and Edited by Lady Mary Vyner. Square crown 8vo. 
extra, price 55. 

WALDSTEIN (Charles) Pl. D.— THE BALANCE OF EMOTION AND 
INTELLECT ; an Introductory Essay to the Study of Philosophy. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 6s. 

WALLER (Rev. C. B.) — THE APOCALYPSE, reviewed under the Light of 
the Doctrine of the Unfolding Ages, and the Restitution of All Things. Demy 
8vo. price 125. P 


WALPOLE (Chas. George)—HISTORY OF IRELAND FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES TO THE UNION WITH GREAT BRITAIN. With 5 Maps and Appen- 
dices. Crown 8vo. cloth, ros. 6d. 


WALSHE (Walter Hayle) M.D.—DRamMaTic SINGING PHYSIOLOGICALLY 
ESTIMATED. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 35. 6d. 


WATSON (Sir Thomas) Bart, M.D.—THE ABOLITION OF ZyMOTIC 
DISEASES, and of other similar Enemies of Mankind. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. 

WEDMORE (Frederick) — THE MASTERS oF GENRE PAINTING. With 


Sixteen Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


WHEWELL (William) D.D.—His LIFE AND SELECTIONS FROM HIS 
CORRESPONDENCE. By Mrs. STAIR DouGLas. With a Portrait from a 
Painting by SAMUEL LAURENCE. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 21s 


WHITE (A. D.) LL.D.—WARFARE OF SCIENCE. With Prefatory Note 
by Professor Tyndall. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 

WHITE (F. A.)—ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 

WHITNEY (Prof. William Dwight)—ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
for the Oe 27 Schools. Crown 995 price 35. 6d. 


WICKSTEED (P. H.)—Dante: Six Sermons. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price §s. 
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WILLIAMS (Rowland) D.D.—Psatms, LITANIES, COUNSELS, AND 
COLLECTS FOR DEVOUT PERSONS. Edited by his Widow. New and Popular 
Edition. Crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 
STRAY THOUGHTS COLLECTED FROM THE WRITINGS OF THE LATE 
ROWLAND WILLIAMS, D.D. Edited by his Widow. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 
35. 6d. 


WILLIS (R.) M.D.—SERvETUS AND CALVIN : a Study of an Important 
Epoch in the Early History of the Reformation. 8vo. price 16s. 
WILLIAM Harvey. A History of the Discovery of the Circulation 
of the Blood: with a Portrait of Harvey after Faithorne. Demy 8vo. cloth, 

price 14s. Portrait separate. 

WILSON (Sir Erasmus)—EGYPT OF THE Past. With Chromo-lithograph 
and numerous Illustrations in the text. Second Edition, Revised. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 12s. 

WILSON (H. Schiitz)\—Tue Tower anD ScarrolDp. A Miniature 
Monograph. Large fcp. 8vo. price Is. 

WOLLSTONECRAFT (Mary) —LETrERS TO IMLAY. New Edition, 


with Prefatory Memoir by C. KEGAN PauL. Two Portraits in eau-forte by 
Anna Lea Merritt. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


WOLTMANN (Dr. Alfred), and WOERMANN (Dr. Kari)— 
History OF PAINTING. Edited by Sidney Colvin. Vol. I. Painting in 
Antiquity and the Middle Ages. With numerous Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 
cloth, price 28s. ; bevelled boards, gilt leaves, price 30s. 


oo (Major-General J. Creighton)—DouBLING THE CONSONANT: 
Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 1s. 6d. 


Worp was Mave FLESH. Short Family Readings on the Epistles for 
each Sunday of the Christian Year. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


WREN (Sir Christopher)—His FaMILy AND His Times. With Original 
Letters, and a Discourse on Architecture hitherto unpublished. By Lucy 
PHILLIMORE. Demy 8vo. With Portrait. Price 14s. 


WRIGHT (Rev. David) M.A.—WAITING FOR THE LIGHT, AND OTHER 


SERMONS. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


YORKE (J. F.)—Nores oN EVOLUTION AND CHRISTIANITY. Crown 
i vo. cloth, 6s. 


YOUMAWNS (Eliza A.)—An Essay ON THE CULTURE OF THE OBSERVING 
POWERS OF CHILDREN, especially in connection with the Study of Botany.. 
Edited, with Notes and a Supplement, by Joseph Payne, F.C.P., Author of 
* Lectures on the Science and Art of Education,’ &c. Crown 8vo. price 2s. Gu. 
First Book or Borany. Designed to Cultivate the Observing 
Powers of Children. With 300 Engravings. New and Cheaper Edition. 

Crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


YOUMANS (Edward L.) M.D.—A Crass Book oF CHEMISTRY, on the 
Basis of the New System. With 200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. price 57. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC 
SERIES. 


I. Forms oF WATER: a Familiar Expo- 
sition of the Origin and Phenomena of 
Glaciers. By J. Tyndall, LL.D., 


F.R.S. With 25 Illustrations. 
Eighth Edition. Crown xo. 
price 551. 


II. PHysics AND POLITICS; or, Thoughts 
on the Application of the Principles 
of ‘Natural Selection’ and Inheri- 
tance’ to Political Society. By Walter 


Bagehot. Fifth Edition. Crown 
8vo. price 45. 
III. Foops. By Edward Smith, M.D., 


LL.B., F.R.S. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. 
price §s. 

IV. MIND AND Bopy: the Theories of 
their Relation. By Alexander Bain, 
LL.D. With Four Illustrations. 
Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. price 4s. 


V. THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. By Her- 
bert Spencer. Tenth Edition. Crown 
8vo. price 5s. 


VI. ON THE CONSERVATION OF ENERGY. 
By Balfour Stewart, M.A., LL.D., 
F.R.S. With 14 Illustrations. Fifth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. price 5s. 


VII. ANIMAL LocomoTION; or, Walking, 
Swimming, and Flying. By J. B. 
Pettigrew, M.D., F.R.S., &c. With 
130 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. price 5s. 


VIII. RESPONSIBILITY IN MENTAL 
DISEASE. By Henry Maudsley, M.D. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. price 55. 


IX. THE NEw CHEMISTRY. By Professor 
J. P. Cooke. With 31 Illustrations. 
Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. price 55. 

X. THE SCIENCE OF Law. By Professor 
Sheldon Amos. Fifth Edition. Crown 
8vo. price 55. 


XI. ANIMAL MECHANISM: a Treatise on 
Terrestrial and Aerial Locomotion. 
By Professor E. J. Marey. With 117 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. price 5s. 

XII. THE DOCTRINE OF DESCENT AND 
DARWINISM. By Professor Oscar 


Schmidt. With 26 Illustrations. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. price 55. 


XIII. THE History oF THE CONFLICT 
BETWEEN RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 
By J. W. Draper, MD., LL.D. 
Fifteenth Edition. Crown vo. 
price 55. 

XIV. Funct: their Nature, Influences, 
Uses, &c. By M. C. Cooke, M.D., 
LL.D. Edited by the Rev. M. J. 
Berkeley, M. A., F. L. S. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. price 55. 


XV. THE CHEMICAL EFFECTS or LIGHT 
AND PHOTOGRAPHY. By Dr. Her- 
mann Vogel. Translation tho 
revised. With 100 Illustrations. Thi 
Edition. Crown 8vo. price 5s. 


XVI. THE LIFE AND GROWTH OF LAN- 
GUAGE. By Professor William Dwight 
Whitney, Third Edition. Crown 
8vo. price 55. 

XVII. MONEY AND THE MECHANISM OF 
EXCHANGE. By W. Stanley Jevons, 
M. A., F.R.S. Fifth dition. 
Crown 8vo. price 5s. 


XVIII. THE NATURE oF LIGHT. With 
a General Account of Physical Optics. 
By Dr. Eugene Lommel. With 188 
Illustrations and a Table of Spectra 
in Chromo-lithography. Third Edit. 
Crown vo. price 5s. 

XIX. ANIMAL PARASITES AND Mess- 
MATES. By Monsieur Van Beneden. 
With 83 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. price §s. 

XX. FERMENTATION. By Professor 
Schützenberger. With 28 Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. price §s. 

XXI. THE FIVE SENSES OF MAN. By 
Professor Bernstein. With 91 Illus- 
trations. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 
price $s. 

XXII. THE THEORY OF SOUND IN ITS 
RELATION TO Music, By Professor 
Pietro Blaserna. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
price 52. 

XXIII. STUDIES IN SPECTRUM ANALY- 
sis. By J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S. 
With six photographic Illustrations of 
Spectra, and numerous engravings on 

ood. Crown 8vo. Second Edition. 
Price 6s. 6d. 
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XXIV. A HISTORY OF THE GROWTH OF 
THE STEAM ENGINE. By Professor 
R. H. Thurston. With numerous 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 6s. 6d. 


XXV. EDUCATION AS A SCIENCE. B 
Alexander Bain, LL.D. Four 
Edition. Crown Sve. cloth, price 55. 


XXVI. THE Human Srzcizs. By Prof. 
A. de Quatrefages. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


XXVII. MODERN CHROMATICS. With 
Applications to Art and Industry. By 
Ogden N. Rood. With 130 original 
Illustrations, Second Edition. Crown 
Svo. cloth, price 55. 


XXVIII. THE CRAYFISH: an Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Zoology. By 
Professor T. H. Huxley. ith 82 
Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price §s. 


XXIX. THE BRAIN AS AN ORGAN OF 
MIND. By H. Charlton Bastian, 
M.D. With numerous Illustrations, 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 5s. 

XXX. THE Atomic THEORY. By Prof. 
Wurtz. Translated by G. Clemin- 
shaw, F.C.S. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 57. 


XXXI. THE NATURAL CONDITIONS OF 
EXISTENCE AS THEY AFFECT ANIMAL 
LIFE. By KarlSemper. With 2 Maps 
and 106 Woodcuts. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 55. 


XXXII. GENERAL PHYSIOLOGY OF 
MUSCLES AND NERVES. By Prof. J. 
Rosenthal. Second Edition. With 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo.cloth, price 55. 


XXXIII. SIGHT: an Exposition of the 
Principles of Monocular and Binocular 
Vision. By Joseph le Conte, LL.D. 
With 132 Tiustrations. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 58. 
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XXXIV. ILLUSIONS: a Psychological 
Study. By James Sully. Second 


Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, price §s. 


XXXV. VOLCANOES: WHAT THEY ARE 
AND WHAT THEY TEACH. B 
Professor J. W. Judd, F.R.S. Wit 
92 Illustrations on Wood. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


XXXVI. SuicrpE: an Essay in Com- 
eae Moral Statistics. By Prof. 
- Morselli. With Diagrams. Crown 

8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


XXXVII. THE BRAIN AND ITs FUNC- 
TIONS. ByJ. Luys. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 58. 


XXXVIII. MYTH AND SCIENCE: an 
Essay. By Tito Vignoli. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 55. 


XXXIX. THE Sun. By Professor Young. 
With Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 55. 


XL. ANTS, BEES, AND Wasrs : a Record 
of Observations on the Habits of the 
Social Hymenoptera. By Sir John 
Lubbock, Bart., M.P. With 5 Chromo- 
lithographic Illustrations. Fifth Edit. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 55. 


XLI. ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE. By G. J. 
Romanes, LL.D., F.R.S. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, §s. 


XLII. THE CONCEPTS AND THEORIES OF 
MODERN Puysics. By-J. B. Stallo. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


XLIII. DiskAsks OF MEMORY: an Essay 
in the Positive Pyschology. By Prof. 
Th. Ribot. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


XLIV. MAN BEFORE METALS. By N. 
Joly. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


XLV. THE SCIENCE OF POLITIcs. By 
Prof. Sheldon Amos. Crown. 8vo. 
cloth, 5s. 


MILITARY WORKS. 


ARMY OF THE NORTH GERMAN CON- 
FEDERATION: a Brief Description 
of its Organisation, of the Different 
Branches of the Service and their r&e 
in War, of its Mode of Fighting, &c. 


Translated from the Corrected Edition, 
by permission of the Author, by 
Colonel Edward Newdigate. Demy 


8va. price 55. 
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BARRINGTON (Capt. J. T.)—ENGLAND 
ON THE DEFENSIVE; or, the Problem 
of Invasion Critically Examined. 
Large crown 8vo. with Map, cloth, 
price 75. 6d. 

BLUME (Maj. NV.) — THE OPERATIONS 
OF THE GERMAN ARMIES IN FRANCE, 
from Sedan to the end of the War of 
1870-71. With Map. From the 
Jona of the Head-quarters Staff. 

ranslated by the late E. M. Jones, 
Maj. 20th Foot, Prof. of Mil. Hist., 
Sandhurst. Demy 8vo. price 9s. 


BOGUSLAWSKT (Capt. A. von)—Tac- 
TICAL DEDUCTIONS FROM THE WAR 
OF 1870-1. Translated by Colonel 
Sir Lumley Graham, Bart., late 18th 
(Royal Irish) Regiment. Third Edi- 
tion, Revised and Corrected. Demy 
8vo. price 7s. 

BRACKENBURY (Col. C. B.,) R.A., 
C.B.—MILITARY HANDBOOKS FOR 
REGIMENTAL OFFICERS. I. Military 
Sketching and Reconnaissance, by 
Colonel F. J. Hutchison, and Major 
H. G. MacGregor. Fourth Edition. 
With 15 Plates. Small 8vo. cloth, 
pne 6s. II. The Elements of Modern 

actics Practically applied to English 
Formations, by Lieut.-Col. Wilkinson 
Shaw. Fourth Edition. With 25 
Plates and Maps. Small cr. 8vo. 
cloth, price 9s. 

BRIALMONT (Col. A.)—Hasty In- 
TRENCHMENTS. Translated by Lieut. 
Charles A. Empson, R.A. With 
Nine Plates. Demy 8vo. price 6s. 


CLERY (c.) TLieul.-Col.— MiNoR Tac- 
Tics. With 26 Maps and Plans. 


Fiſth and revised Edition. Demy 
8vo. cloth, price 16s. 
DU VERNOIS (Col. von Verdy)— 


STUDIES IN LEADING Troops. An 
authorised and accurate Translation by 
Lieutenant H. J. T. Hildyard, 71st 
Foot. Parts I. and II. Demy 8vo. 
price 7s. 


GOETZE (Capt. A. von)—OPERATIONS 
OF THE GERMAN ENGINEERS DUR- 
ING THE WAR OF 1870-1. Published 
by Authority, and in accordance with 
Official Documents. Translated from 
the German by Colonel G. Graham, 
V.C., C.B., R.E. With 6 large 
Maps. Demy 8vo. price 21s. 
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HARRISON (Lieut.-Col. R.) — THE 
OFFICER’S MEMORANDUM BOOK FOR 
PEACE AND War. Third Edition. 
Sap th 32mo. roan, with pencil, price 
35. 6d. 


HELVIG (Capt. H.)—THE OPERATIONS 
OF THE BAVARIAN ARMY CORPS. 
Translated by Captain G. S. Schwabe. 
With Five large Maps. In 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo. price 245. 

TACTICAL EXAMPLES: Vol. I. The 
Battalion, price 15s. Vol. II. The 
Regiment and Brigade, price 10s. 6d. 
Translated from the German by Col. 
Sir Lumley Graham. With nearly 
300 Diagrams, Demy 8vo. cloth, 


HOFFBAUER (Capt.) — THERE GERMAN 
ARTILLERY IN THE BATTLES NEAR 
METZ. Based on the Official Reports of 
the German Artillery. Translated by 
Captain E. O. Hollist. With Map 
and Plans. Demy 8vo. price 215. 


LAYMANN (Capt.)— THE FRONTAL 
ATTACK OF INFANTRY. Translated 
by Colonel Edward Newdigate. Crown 
8vo. price 25. 6d. 


NOTES ON CAVALRY TACTICS, ORGANI- 
SATION, &c. By a Cavalry Officer. 
With Diagrams. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
price 12s. 


PARR (Capt H. Hallam) C.M.G.—THE 
DREss, HORSES, AND EQUIPMENT OF 
INFANTRY AND STAFF OFFICERS. 
Crown vo. cloth, price 15. 


SCHAW (Col. H.)\—THE DEFENCE AND 
ATTACK OF POSITIONS AND LOCALI- 
TIRES. Second Edition, revised and 
corrected. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 
35. 6d. 


SCHELL (Maj. von) — THE OPERATIONS 
OF THE FIRST ARMY UNDER GEN. 
VON GOEBEN. Translated by Col. 
C. H. von Wright. Four Maps. 
demy 8vo. price 9s. > 

THE OPERATIONS OF THE FIRST ARMY 
UNDER GEN. VON STEINMETZ. 
Translated by Captain E. O. Hollist. 
Demy 8vo. price 10s. 6a. 


SCHELLENDORF (Mayjor-Gen. B. von) 
—THE DUTIES OF THE GENERAL 
STAFF. Translated from the German 
by Lieutenant Hare. Vol. I. Demy 
8vo. cloth, price ros. Ód, 
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SCHERFF (Maj. W. von)—STUDIES IN 
THE New INFANTRY TACTICS. 
Parts I. and II. Translated from the 
German by Colonel Lumley Graham. 
Demy 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


SHADWELL (Maj.-Gen.) C.B.—MOuUN- 
TAIN WARFARE. Illustrated by the 
Campaign of 1799 in Switzerland. 
Being a Translation of the Swiss 
Narrative compiled from the Works of 
the Archduke Charles, Jomini, and 
others. Also of Notes by General 
H. Dufour on the Campaign of the 
Valtelline in 1635. With Appendix, 
Maps, and Introductory Remarks. 
Demy 8vo. price 16s. 


SHERMAN (Gen. W. 7.)\—MEMOIRS OF 
GENERAL W. T. SHERMAN, Com- 
mander of the Federal Forces in the 
American Civil War. By Himself. 
2 vols. With Map. Demy 8vo. price 
24s. Copyright English Edition. 


STUBBS (Lieut.-Col. F. W.) — THE 
REGIMENT OF BENGAL ARTILLERY. 
The History of its Organisation, Equip- 
ment, and War Services. Compiled 
from Published Works, Official Re- 
cords, and various Private Sources, 
With numerous Maps and Illustrations. 
2 vols, Demy 8vo. price 32s. 


STUMM (Lieut. Hugo)—Russta’s AD- 
VANCE EASTWARD. Based on the 
Official Reports of. Translated by 
Capt. C. E. H. VINCENT, With Map. 
Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


VINCENT (Capt. C. E. H.) —ELEMEN- 
TARY MILITARY GEOGRAPHY, RE- 
CONNOITRING, AND SKETCHING. 
Compiled for Non-commissioned Offi- 
cers and Soldiers of all Arms, Square 
crown vo. price 2s. 6d. 


VOLUNTEER, THE MILITIAMAN, AND 
THE REGULAR SOLDIER, by a 
Public Schoolboy. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 5s. 


WARTENSLESBEN (Count H. von.) 
THE OPERATIONS OF THE SOUTH 
ARMY IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 
1871. Compiled from the Official 
War Documents of the Head-quar- 
ters of the Southern Army. Trans- 
lated by Colonel C. H. von Wright. 
With Maps. Demy 8vo. price 6s. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE FIRST ARMY 
UNDER GEN. VON MANTEUFFEL. 
Translated by Colonel C. H. von 
Wright. Uniform with the above. 
Demy 8vo. price 9s. 


WICKHAM (Capt. E. H., R.A.)— 
INFLUENCE OF FIREARMS UPON 
Tactics: Historical and Critical 
Investigations. By an OFFICER OF 
SUPERIOR RANK (in the German 
Army). Translated by Captain E. H. 
ae R.A. Demy 8vo. price 
7s. Od. 


WOINOVITS (Capt. I.) — AUSTRIAN 
CAVALRY EXERCISE. Translated by 
Captain W. S. Cooke. Crown 8vo. 
price 7s. 


POETRY. 


ADAMS (W. D.— Lyrics or LOVE, 
from Shakespeare to Tennyson. Se- 
lected and arranged by. Fcp. 8vo. 
cloth extra, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. 


ADAM OF ST. VICTOR—THE LITUR- 
GICAL POETRY OF ADAM OF ST. 
VicTor. From the text of Gautier. 
With Translations into English in the 
Original Metres, and Short Explana- 
tory Notes. By Digby S. Wrangham, 
M.A. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. printed on 
hand-made paper, boards, price 215. 


ANTIOPE : a Tragedy. Large crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 6s, 


AUBERTIN(F. F.)—CAMOENS’ LUSIADS. 
Portuguese Text, with Translation by. 
Map and Portraits. 2 vols. Demy 
8vo. price 30s. 

SEVENTY SONNETS OF CAMOENS. Por- 
tuguese Text and Translation, with 
some original Poems. Dedicated to 
Capt. Richard F. Burton. Printed on 
hand made paper, cloth, bevelled 
boards, gilt top, price 7s. 6d. 

AUCHMUTY (A. C.)—POEMS OF ENG- 
LISH HEROISM: From Brunanburgh 
to Lucknow; from Athelstan to Albert. 
Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 15. 6d. 
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4A VIA THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Done 
into lish Verse by. Fcp. 4to. 
cloth, price 155. 

BANKS (Mrs. G. L.)—RIPPLES AND 
BREAKERS: Poems. Square 8vo. 
cloth, price §s. . 

BARNES (William)—PoEMsS OF RURAL 
LIFE, IN THE DORSET DIALECT. 
New Edition, complete in one vol. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 8s. 6d. 

BENNETT (Dr. W. C.)\—NARRATIVE 
POEMS AND BALLADS. Fcp. 8vo. 
sewed, in Coloured Wrapper, price Is. 

SONGS FOR SAILORS. Dedicated by 
Special Request to H.R.H. the Duke 
of Edinburgh. With Steel Portrait 
and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. price 


An Edition in Illustrated Paper 
Covers, price Is. | 
SONGS OF A SONG WRITER. Crown 
8vo. price 6s. 


BEVINGTON (L. S.)—KEyY NOTES. 
Small crown Svo. cloth, price §s. 


BILLSON (C. J.) — THE ACHARNIANS 
OF ARISTOPHANES. Crown 8vo. cloth, 

price 3s. 6d. 

BOWEN (A. C.) M.A.—SIMPLE ENG- 
LISH POEMS. English Literature for 
Junior Classes, In Four Parts. Parts 
I. II. and III. price 64d. each, 
and Part IV. price Is. 

BRYANT (W. C.)— Poems. Red-line 
Edition. With 24 Illustrations and 
Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo. 
cloth extra, price 7s. 6d. 

A Cheap Edition, with Frontis- 
piece. Small crown 8vo. price 3s. 64. 

BYRNNE (E. Fairfax)—MILICENT: a 
Poem. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 6s. 

CALDERON’S DRAMAS: the Wonder- 
Working Magician—Life is a Dream 
—the Purgatory of St. Patrick. Trans- 
lated by Denis Florence MacCarthy. 
Post 8vo. price 100. 

CLARKE (Mary Cowden)— HONEY FROM 
THE WEED. Verses. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 7s. 

COLOMB (Colonel) —THE CARDINAL 
ARCHBISHOP: a Spanish Legend. 
In 29 Cancions. Small crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 55. 


CONWAY (Hugh)\—A Lire’s IDYLLS. 


Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


COPPEE (Francois) —L'ExlLEE. Done 
into English Verse, with the sanction 
of the Author, by I. O. L. Crown 
8vo. vellum, price 55. 


COA HEAD (Ethel)—BirvDs AND BABIES. 
Imp. 16mo. With 33 Illustrations. 
Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


Davip RIzzio, BOTHWELL, AND THE 
WitTcH Lany. Three Tragedies. By 
the Author of Ginevra, &c. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 6s. 


DAVIE (G. S.) M.D.—THE GARDEN OF 
FRAGRANCE. Being a complete 
Translation of the Béstan of Sádi, 
from the original Persian into English 
Verse. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


DAVIES (T. Hart) —CaArullLus. Trans- 
lated into English Verse. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 6s. 


DE VERE (Aubrey)—TuHeE Foray or 
QUEEN MEAVE, and other ends of 
Ireland's Heroic Age. S crown 
Zvo. cloth, 5s. 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT: a Dramatic 
Poem. Small crown 8vo, price 5s. 


THE LEGENDS oF ST. PATRICK, and 
other Poems. Small cr. 8vo. price 5s. 


ST. THOMAS OF CANTERBURY : a Dra- 
matic Poem. Large fp. 8vo. price §s. 

ANTAR AND ZARA: an Eastern Romance. 
INISFAIL, and other Poems, Medita- 
tive and Lyrical. Fcp. 8vo. price 6s. 


THE FALL oF RORA, THE SEARCH 
AFTER PROSERPINE, and other Poems, 
Meditative and Lyrical. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


LEGENDS OF THE SAXON SAINTS. 
Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


THE INFANT BRIDAL, and other Poems. 
A New and Enlarged Edition. Fep. 
8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


DILLON (Arthur)—RIverR Soncs and 
other poems. With 13 Autotype 
Illustrations from designs by Margery 
May. Fcp. 4to. cloth extra, gilt 
leaves, 10s. 6d. 


DOBELL (Mrs. Horace)—ETHELSTONE, 
EVELINE, and other Poems. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 65. 
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DOBSON (Austin) — VIGNETTES 1N | Enc or Haves (THE). By the Author 
RHYME, and Vers de Société. Third of Songs of Two Worlds.’ Thirteenth 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price 55. Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
PROVERBS IN PORCELAIN. By the *,* Also an Illustrated Edition, with 


Author of ‘Vignettes in Rhyme.’ 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


DoroTHy: a Country Story in a 
Verse. With Preface. Demy 8vo. 
cloth, price 5s. 


DOWDEN (Edward) LL.D.—POEMS. 
Second Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price 55. 


SHAKSPERE’s SONNETS. With Introduc- 
tion. Large post 8vo. cloth, price 7s. Gd. 


DOWNTON (Rev. H.) M.A.—HYMNS 
AND VERSES. Original and Trans- 
lated. Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 
35. Gd. 


DUGMORE (Rev. Ernest Edward)— 
FROM THE MOUNTAINS OF THE 
East: A Quasi Dramatic Poem on 
the Story of the Prophet Soothsayer 
Balaam. Crown 8vo. cloth, 35. 6d. 


DUTT (Toru) -A SHEAF GLEANED IN 
FRENCH FIELDS. New Edition, with 
Portrait. Demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


ANCIENT BALLADS AND LEGENDS OF 
HINDUSTAN. With an Introductory 
Memoir by Edmund W. Gosse. Small 
crown 8vo. printed on hand-made 
paper, price 55. 

EDWARDS (kev. Basil) — MINOR 
CHORDS; or, Songs for the Suffering : 
a Volume of Verse. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, 
price 35. 6d.; paper, price 25. 6d. 


ELDRYTH (Maud)—MARGARET, and 
other Poems. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. 


ELLIOT (Lady Charlotte) —MEDUSA and 
other Poems. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 
6s. 


ELLIOTT (Ebeneser), The Corn Law 
Rhymer.—POEMS. Edited by his son, 
the Rev. Edwin Elliott, of St. John’s, 
Antigua. 2 vols. crown 8vo. price 18s. 


ENGLISH Opes. Selected, with a Critical 
Introduction by EpMUND W. GOSSE, 
and a miniature frontispiece by 
Hamo Thornycroft, A.R.A. Elzevir 
vo. limp parchment antique, price 
6s. ; vellum, 7s. 6d. 


seventeen full-page designs in photo- 
mezzotint by George R. Chapman. 
4to. cloth, extra gilt leaves, price 25s. ; 
and a Large Paper Edition with Por- 
trait, price 10s. 6d. 

EVANS (Anne)—POEMS AND MUSIC. 
With Memorial Preface by ANN 
THACKERAY RITCHIE, Large crown. 
8vo. cloth, price 7s. 

GOSSE (Edmund .) — NEW Poems. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

GROTE (A. K.) RIP vAN WINKLE: a 
Sun Myth; and other Poems. Small 
crown 8vo. printed on hand-made 
paper, limp parchment antique, price 5s. 

GURNEY (Rev. Alfred) THE VISION OF 
THE EUCHARIST, and other Poems. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 

Gwen: a Drama in Monologue. By the 
Author of the ‘Epic of Hades.’ Third 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 

HAWKER (Robt. Stephen) —THE POETI- 
CAL WORKS OF. Now first collected 
and arranged. Witha Prefatory Notice 
by J. G. Godwin. With Portrait. 
Crown vo. cloth, price 12s. 

HELLON (H. G.)—DAPHNIs: a Pastoral 
Poem. Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 
35. Gd. 

HERMAN WALDGRAVE: a Life’s Drama. 
By the Author of ‘Ginevra,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

HICKEY (E. H.) -A SCULPTOR, and 
other Poems. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 5s. 

HOLMES (E. G. A.)—PoEMS. First and 
Second Series. Fcp. 8vo. price 5s. each. 

INGHAM (Sarson C. F.) CDMON’S 
VISION and other Poems. Small 
crown vo. cloth, 55. 

JENKINS (Rev. Canon)—THE GIRDLE 
LEGEND oF PRATO. Small crown 
8vo. cloth, price 2s. 

ALFONSO PETRUCCI, Cardinal and Con- 

spirator: an Historical Tragedy in 

ive Acts. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. 

KING (Edward)—ECHOES FROM THE 
ORIENT. With Miscellaneous Poems. 
Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
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KING (Mrs. Hamilton) —Tue Discs. MIDDLETON, (The ‘Lady)—BALLADS. 
Fifth Edition, with Portrait and Netes. Square 16mo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
Crown 8vo. price 55. MOORE (Mrs. Bloom field\—GONDALINE’S 

ASPROMONTE, and other Poems. Second LESSON : The Warden’s Tale, Stories 
Edition, Fcp. 8vo. price 4s. 64 for Children, and other Poems. Crown 


LANG (A.)\—XXXIIBALLADESINBLUE | . 3 vo. cloth, price §s. 
CHINA. Ekevir 8vo. parchment, | fORITCE (Ræ. F. D.) M.A. — Tu 
price 55. OLYMPIAN AND PYTHIAN ODES OF 


LEIGH (Arran ana Isla) — BELLERO: PINDAR. A New Translation in Eng- 
PHÔN. Small 12 8vo. cloth, lish Verse. Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


price 5s. MORRIS (Lewis)— Poetical Works. 


LEIGHTON (Robert\—RECORDS AND Vol. I. contains Songs of Two Worlds. 
OTHER Poems. With Portrait. Small Vol. II. contains The Epic of Hades. 
crown 8vo. cloth, price 75. 6d. Vol. ILI. contains Gwen and the Ode 

of Life. New and Cheaper Edition, 
with Portrait, complete in 3 vols. 5s. 
each, 

MORSHEAD (E. D. A.)—THE HOUSE 
ARTEUS. Being the Agamemnon, 
Libation-Bearers, and Furies of 
Æschylus. Translated into English 
Verse. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 


NADEN (Constance W.)—SONGS AND 
SONNETS OF SPRING TIME. Small 
crown 8vo. cloth, price 55. 


NEWELL (E. $.)—THE SORROW OF 
SIMONA and Lyrical Verses. Small 
crown Svo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

NICHOLSON (Edward B.)—THECHRIST 
CHILD, and other Poems. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 4s. 6d. 

NOAKE (Major R. Compton) — THE 
Bivouac ; or, Martial Lyrist. With 
an Appendix : Advice to the Soldier. 
Fcp. Svo. price 5s. 6d. 

NOEL (The Hon Roden)—A LITTLE 
CHILD’s MONUMENT. Second 
Edition. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 
33. 6d. 

NORRIS (Rev. Alfred) — THE INNER 
AND OUTER LIFE Pokus. Fcp. 8vo. 
cloth, price 6s. 

ODE or Lire (THE). By the Author of 
‘The Epic of Hades’ &c. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


O'HAGAN (fkn) —THE SONG OF 
ROLAND. Translated into English 
Verse. Large post 8vo. parchment 
antique, price tos. 6d. 


PAUL (C. Kegan)—GoETHE’S Faust. A 
New Translatiain Rhyme. Crown 
8vo, price 6s. 


Lysstnc’s NATHAN THE Wise. Trans- 
lated by Eustace K. Corbett. Crown 
8vo. cloth. 6s. 


LIVING ENGLISH POETS. MDCCCLXXXII. 
With frontispiece by Walter Crane. 
Large crown 8vo. printed on hand- 
made paper. Parchment, 12s. ; vellum, 
155. 

LOCKER (F.)—Lonpon Lyrics. A 
New and Revised Edition, with Addi- 
tions and a Portrait of the Author. 
Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, price 6s. 

„Also a Cheaper Edition, price 2s. 6d. 

Love SONNETS OF PROTEUSs. With 
Frontispiece by the Author. Elzevir 
Svo. cloth, price 5s. 

LOWNDES (Henry) — Pokus AND 
TRANSLATIONS. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 6s. 


LUMSDEN (Lieut.- Col. Il. W.)—Bro- 
WULF: an Old English Poem. 
Translated into Modern Rhymes. 
Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 55. 


MACLEAN (Charles Donala)—LATIN 
AND GREEK VERSE TRANSLATIONS. 
Small crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


MAGNUSSON (Firikr) M.A., and 
PALMER (E. H.) M.A.—JOHAN 
LUDVIG RUNEBERG'SLYRICAL SONGS, 
IDYLLS, AND EPIGRAMS. Fcp. 8vo. 
cloth, price 5s. 

MDC. Chronicles of Christopher Col- 
umbus. A Poem in Twelve Cantos. 
Small crown 8vo. cloth, 75. 6d. 

MEREDITH (Owen) [The Earl of 
Lytton] Lucite. With 160 Illus- 
trations. Crown 4to. cloth extra, gilt 
leaves, price 21s. 
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PAYNE (Join) —Sodcs or LIFE AND 
DEATH. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


PENNELL (H. Cholmondeley)—PEGASUS 
RESADDLED. By the Author of ‘ Puck 
on Pegasus, &c. &c. With Ten Full- 
page Illustrations by George Du 

aurier. Second Edition. Fcp. 4to. 
cloth elegant, price 12s. 6d. 


PFEIFFER (Emily)—GLAN ALARCH: 
His Silence and Song: a Poem. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


GERARD’s MONUMENT and other Poems. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo. cloth, 
price 6s, 


QUARTERMAN’S GRACE, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


Pokus. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 6s. 

SONNETS AND SONGS. New Edition. 
16mo. handsomely printed and bound 
in cloth, gilt edges, price 4s. 

UNDER THE ASPENS: Lyrical and 


Dramatic. Crown 8vo. with Portrait 
cloth, price 6s. 


PIKE (Warburton)—-THE INFERNO OF 
DANTE ALIGHIERI. Demy 8vo. 
cloth, price 5s. 


RHOADES (Fames)—THE GEoRGICS OF 


VIRGIL, Translated into English 
Verse. Small crown ŝo. cloth, 
price 55. 


ROBINSON (A. Mary F.)—A HANDFUL 
OF HONEYSUCKLE. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. 


THE CROWNED HIPPOIVY TUS. Trans- 
lated from Euripides. With New 
S 


Poems. mall crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 55. 

SAUNDERS (Fohn)—LOVE’S MARTYR- 
DOM: a Play and Poem. Small 
crown vo. cloth, 55. 

SCHILLER’s MARY STUART. German 


Text with English Translation on 
opposite page. By Leedham White. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


SHAW (W. E.) M.A.—JUVENAL, PER- 
SIUS, MARTAL, AND CATULLUS : 
an Experiment in Translation. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 55. 


| SONGS For Music. 


SHELLEY (Perey Bysshe) — POEMS 
SELECTED FROM. Dedicated to Lady 
Shelley. With Preface by Richard 
Garnett. Printed on hand-made paper, 
with miniature frontispiece, Elzevir 
8vo, limp parchment antique, price 6s. ; 
vellum, price 7s. 64. 


BALLADS ABOUT KING ARTHUR. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 
price 35. 6d. 

SKINNER (Fames)—CQLEsTIA. The 
Manual of St. Augustine. The Latin 
Text side by side with an English 
Interpretation in Thirty-six Odes with 
Notes, and a plea for the study of 
Mystical Theology. Large crown 
8vo. cloth, 6s. 


SLADEN (Douglas B. W.)—FRITHJOF 
AND INGEBJORG and other Poems. 
Small crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

Songs OF Two Wor Lps. By the Author 
of ‘The Epic of Hades.’ Seventh 


Sıx 


Edition. Complete in one Volume, 
with Portrait. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, 
price 7s. 6d. 


By Four Friends. 


Containing Songs by Reginald A. 
Gatty, Stephen H. Gatty, Greville J. 
Chester, and Juliana Ewing. Square 


crown 8vo, price 55. 


STEDMAN (Edmund Clarence) —LYRIcS 
AND IDYLLS, with other Poems. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


STEVENS (William)\—THE TRUCE OF 
Gop, and other Poems. Small crown 
8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


SWEET SILVERY SAYINGS OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, price 
76. 6d. 


TAYLOR (Sir J.) — Works Complete in 
Five Volumes. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 30s. 

TENNYSON (Alfred) — Works Com- 
plete:— 

THE IMPERIAL LIBRARY EDITION. 
Complete in 7 vols. Demy 8vo. price 
10s. Gd. each; in Roxburgh binding, 
125. 64. each. 

AUTHOR’S EDITION. In Seven Volumes. 
Post 8vo. cloth gilt, 43s. GG.; or half- 
morocco, Roxburgh style, 52s. 6d. 

CABINET EDITION. 13 Volumes. Each 
with Frontispiece. Fcp. 8vo. price 
2s. 6d each. 
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TENNYSON (Alfred). 


CABINET EDITION. 13s, Complete 
in handsome Ornamem Case, 355. 


THE ROYAL EDITION. Iniyol, With 
26 Illustrations and Porm, Cloth 
extra, bevelled boards, & leaves, 
price 21s. 


THe GUINEA EDITION. Comte in 
13 vols. neatly bound and dosed 
in box. Cloth, price 215.; tench 
morocco or parchment, price 3 u. &. 

SHILLING EDITION. In 13 vols. pœet 
size, 1s. each, sewed. 


THE CROWN EDITION. Complete in 
1 vol. strongly bound in cloth, pric 
6s.; cloth, extra gilt leaves, price 


76. 6d.; Roxburgh, half-morocco, 


price 8s. 6d. 


Can also be had in a variety of other 


bindings. 

Tennyson's SONGS SET TO Music by 
various Composers. Edited by W. J. 
Cusins. Dedicated, by express per- 
mission, to Her Majesty the Queen. 
Royal 4to. cloth extra, gilt leaves, price 
215.3 or in half-morocco, price 255. 

Original Editions :—- 

Pokus. Small 8vo. price 6s. 

MAUD, and other Poems. Small 8vo. 
price 3s. 6d. 

THE PRINCESS. Small 8vo. price 38. 64. 

IpYLts OF THE KING. Small 8vo. 
price 55. 

IDYLLS OF THE KING. 
Small 8vo. price 6s. 


THE HOLY GRAIL, and other Poems. 
Small 8vo. price 47. 64. 


GARETH AND LYNETTE. Small 8vo. 
price 35. 


Complete. 


ENOCH ARDEN, &c. Small 8vo. price 


35. Ga. 
In MEMORIAM. Small 8vo. price 4s. 


HAROLD: a Drama. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


QUEEN Mary: a Drama. New Edi- 


tion. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


THE Lovrr’s TALE. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, 
35. 6d. 


BALLADS, and other Poems. Small 8vo. 
cloth, price 5s 


—— — 


TENNYSON (Alfred) —cont. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE ABOVE WORKS. 
Super royal 16mo. price 3. 6d. ; cloth 
gilt extra, price 4s. 

SONGS FROM THE ABOVE WORKS. 
16mo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. ; cloth extra, 
35. 6d. 

IDYLLS OF THE KING, and other Poems. 
Illustrated by Julia Margaret Cameron. 
2 vols. folio, half-bound morocco, cloth 
sides, price £6. 6s. each. 

Hora TENNYSONIANA sive Eclogee 

Tennysono Latine Reddit Cura A. J. 

Church, A.M. Small crown Svo. 
cloth, price 6s. 


TENNYSON FOR THE YOUNG AND FOR 


RECITATION. 


Specially arranged. 
Fcp. 8vo. 15. 6d. 


THE TENNYSON BIRTHDAY BOOK. Edited 


by Emily Shakespear. 32mo. cloth 
limp, 2s. ; cloth extra, 35. 

„ A superior Edition, printed in red 
and black, on antique paper, specially 
prepared. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 
atra gilt leaves, price §s.; and in 
rious calf and morocco bindings. 

THOMPSON (Alice C.)—PRELUDES: a 

Vodume of Poems. Illustrated by 

Elmbeth Thompson (Painter of The 

Rol Call'). 8vo. price 7s. Ga. 

TODHUNTER (Dr. Z — LAURELLA, 

and ober Poems. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Forest SONGS. Small crown 8vo. 
cloth, pice 35. 6d. 

THE TRU TRAGEDY OF RIENZI: 8 
Drama. Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

ALCESTIS: 1 Dramatic Poem. Extra 
fcp. 8vo. deh, price 5s. 

A STUDY of SHELLEY. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, price . 


TRANSLATIONS FHM DANTE, PETRARCH, 


MICHAEL A}GELO, AND VITTORIA 
COLONNA. Fc; 8vo. cloth, price 7s.6d. 


TURNER (Rev. C.Tennyson)— SONNETS, 
LYRICS, AND TENSLATIONS. Crown 
8vo. cloth, pricey. 62. 

COLLECTED SoN NTS, Old and New. 
With Prefatory tbem by ALFRED 
TENNYSON ; also some Marginal 
Notes by S. T. COLERIDGE, and a 
Critical Essay by Jas SPEDDING. 
Fcp. 8vo cloth, price’s. 62. 
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WALTERS (Sophia Lydia) THE BROOK: 
a Poem. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 35. 6d. 

A DREAMER’S SKETCH BOOK. With 
21 Illustrations by Percival Skelton, 
R. P. Leitch, W. H. J. Boot, and 
T. R. PRITCHETT. Engraved by 
J. D. Cooper. Fep. 4to. cloth, price 
125. 6d. 

WATERFIELD (W.)— HYMNS FOR 
Hoty Days AND SEASONS. 32mo. 
cloth, price 1s. 6d. 

WAY (A.) M.A.—THE ODES OF HORACE 
LITERALLY TRANSLATED IN METRE. 
Fep. 8vo. price 2s. 

WEBSTER (Augusta) — DISGUISES: a 
Drama. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 5s. 

In A Day: a Drama. Small crown 8vo. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


— 


WRT Days. By a Farmer. Small crown 
8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


WILKINS (William)—Soncs oy STUDY. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


WILLOUGHBY (The Hon. Mrs.)\—On 
THE NORTH WIND—THISTLEDOWN : 
a Volume of Poems. Elegantly bound, 
small crown 8vo. price 75. 6d. 


WOODS (Fames 5 CHILD OF 
THE PEOPLE, and other Poems. Small 
crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


YOUNG (Wm.)—GOTTLOB, ETCETERA. 
Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


YOUNGS (Ella Sharpe)—Paruus, and 
other Poems. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. 


WORKS OF FICTION IN ONE VOLUME. 


BANKS (Mrs. G. J.) —Gop's Provi- 
DENCE Houser. New Edition. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 35. 6d. 


BETHAM-EDWARDS (Miss M.) — 
Kitty. With a Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo. price 6s. 


BLur Roses; or, Helen Malinofska’s 


Marriage. B 

New and Cheaper Edition. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 6s. 


FRISWELL (F. Han) — ONE OF Two; 
or, The Left-Handed Bride. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 35. 64. 


GARRETT (Z.) — B STILL WATERS: a 
Story for Quiet Hours. With Seven 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


HARDY (Thomas)—A PAIR OF BLUE 
Eyes, Author of ‘Far from the Mad- 
ding Crowd.’ New Edition. Crown 
8vo. price 6s. 


THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE. New 
Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


HOOPER (Mrs. G.)—THE HOUSE OF 
Rasy. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


the Author of Véra.’ | 


INGELOW (Sean)—OFF THE SKELLIGS: 
a Novel. With Frontispiece. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


KING (Edward )\—THE GENTLE SAVAGF. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


MACDONALD (G.)—MALCOLM. With 
Portrait of the Author engraved on 
Steel. Sixth Edition. Crown &vo. 
price 6s. 


THE MARQUIS OF Loss. Fourth 
Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


ST. GEORGE AND ST. MICHAEL. Third 
Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 6s. 


MASTERMAN (J.) — HALF-A-DOZEN 
DAUGHTERS. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 
35. Od. 


MEREDITH (George) — ORDEAL OF 
RICHARD FEVEREL. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


THE Ecorst : A Comedy in Narrative. 
New and Cheaper Edition, with 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 6s. 
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PALGRAVE (W. Gifford) HERMANN 
AGHA: an Eastern Narrative. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


PANDURANG HARI; or, Memoirs of a 
Hindoo. With an Introductory Pre- 
face by Sir H. Bartle E. Frere, 
G. C. S. I., C.B. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


PAUL (Margaret Agnes)—GENTLE AND 
SIMPLE : A Story. New and Cheaper 
Edition, with Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo. price 6s. 


SHAW (Flora L.) -CASTLE BLAIR; a 
Story of Youthful Days. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. price 
35. 6d. 


STRETTON (Hesba) — THROUGH A 
NEEDLE’S EYE: a Story. New and 
Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


BOOKS FOR 


AuNT Mary’s BRAN PIE. By the Author 
of ‘St. Olave’s.’ Illustrated. Price 
35. 6d. 

BARLEE (Ellen) —LOCKED Our: a Tale 
of the Strike. With a Frontispiece. 
Royal 16mo. price Is. 6d. 


BONWICK (J) F.R.G.S.—THE Tas- 
MANIAN LILy. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo. price 58. 


Mixk Howe, the Bushranger of Van 
Diemen’s Land. New and Cheaper 
Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo. price 35. 6d. 


Brave MEN’s Footsteps. A Book of 
Example and Anecdote for Young 
People. By the Editor of ‘Men who 
have Risen. With Four Illustrations 
byC. Doyle. Seventh Edition. Crown 
Svo. price 3s. 6d. 


CHILDREN’S Toys, and some Elemen 
Lessons in General Knowledge whi 
they teach. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 55. 


TAYLOR (Col. Meadows) C. S. I., M. K. I. d. 

SEETA: a Novel. New and Cheaper 

Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 6s. 

T1PPOO SULTAUN : a Tale of the Mysore 
War. New Edition, with Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 

RALPH DARNELL. New and Cheaper 
Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 6s. 

A NOBLE QUEEN. New and Cheaper 
Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 6s. 

THE CONFESSIONS 
Crown 8vo. price 6s. 

TARA: a Mahratta Tale. Crown 8vo. 
price 6s. 

THOMAS "nr FIGHT FOR LIFE. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


WITHIN SOUND OF THE SEA. New 
and Cheaper Edition, with Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


OF A THUG. 


THE YOUNG. 


COLERIDGE (Sara) - PRETTY LESSONS 
IN VERSE FOR GOOD CHILDREN, 
with some Lessons in Latin, in Easy 


Rhyme. A New Edition. Illus- 
trated. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, price 
35. Ga. 


DANVERS (N. R.)—LITTLE MINNIE's 
TROUBLES : an Every-day Chronicle. 
With 4 Illustrations by W. H. Hughes. 
Fcp. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

PARTED : a Tale of Clouds and Sunshine. 
With 4 Illustrations. Extra fcp. 8vo. 
cloth, price 3s. 6a. 

PIXIE’S ADVENTURES; or, the Tale of 
a Terrier. With 21 Illustrations. 
16mo. cloth, price 4s. 6d. 

NANNY’S ADVENTURES: or, the Tale of 
aGoat. With 12 Illustrations. 16mo. 
cloth, price 4s. 6d. 

DAVIES (G. Christopher) — RAMBLES 
AND ADVENTURES OF OUR SCHOOL 
FIELD CLuB. With Four Illustra- 
tions. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown vo. price 3s. 6d. 
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DRUMMOND (Miss)—TRipr’s BUILD- 
INGS. A Study from Life, with 
Frontispiece. Small crown 8vo. price 
38. 6d. 


EDMONDS (Herbert) — WELL SPENT 
LIvEs: a Series of Modern Biogra- 
phies. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown vo. price 3s. 6d. 


EVANS |Mark)—TuE STORY OF OUR 
FATHER’S LOVE, told to Children ; 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition of 
Theology for Children. With Four 
Illustrations. Fcp. 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 


FARQUHARSON (M.) 
I. ELSIE Dinsmore. Crown 8vo. 
price 35. 6d. 
II. ELSIE’S GIRLHOOD. 
price 3s. 6d. 
III. ELSIE's HOLIDAYS AT ROSELANDS. 
Crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


HERFORD (Brooke)—THE STORY OF 
RELIGION IN ENGLAND: a Book for 
Young Folk. Cr. 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 


INGELOW (Jean) — THE LITTLE 
WONDER-HORN. With Fifteen Illus- 
trations. Small 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


JOHNSON | Virginia W.) _THE CATSKILL 
FAIRIES. Illustrated by ALFRED 
FREDERICKS. Cloth, price 58. 


KER (David)— THE Boy SLAVE IN 
BOKHARA: a Tale of Central Asia. 
With Illustrations. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


THE WILD HORSEMAN OF THE PAMPAS. 
Illustrated. New and Cheaper Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


LAMONT (Martha MacDonald)—THE 
GLADIATOR : a Life under the Roman 
Empire in the beginning of the Third 
Century. With 4 Illustrations by 
H. M. Paget. Extra fcp. 8vo. cloth, 
price 35. 6d. 


LEANDER (Richard) — FANTASTIC 
STORIES. Translated from the German 
by Paulina B. Granville. With Eight 
Full-page Illustrations by M. E. 
Fraser-Tytler. Crown 8vo. price 58. 


Crown 8vo. 


LEE (Holme) HER TITLE oF Honour. 


A Book for Girls. New Edition. 
With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 
price 5s. 


LE WITS (Mary A.) -A RAT WITH THREE 
TALES. New and Cheaper Edition. 
With Four Illustrations by Catherine 
F. Frere. Price 3s. 6d. 


MAC KENNA (S. J.) —PLUcx V FEL- 
Lows. A Book for Boys. With Six 
Illustrations. Fifth Edition. Crown 
8vo. price 35. 6d. 

AT SCHOOL WITH AN OLD DRAGOON, 
With Six Illustrations. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. price 
35. 6d. 

MALDEN (H. E.) —PRINcES AND PRIN- 
CESSES: Two Fairy Tales. Illustrated. 
Small crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


MASTER Bossy. By the Author of 
‘Christina North.” With Six Illus- 
trations. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, price 35. 6d. 


MC CLINTOCK (£.)—S1x_ SPANGLE 
AND THE DINnGy HEN. Illustrated. 
Square crown vo. price 2s. 64. 


NAAKE (F. T.) — SLAVvoN Ic FAIRY 
TALES. From Russian, Servian, 
Polish, and Bohemian Sources. With 
4 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. price 56. 


PELLETAN(£.)—THE DESERT PASTOR. 
JEAN JAROUSSEAU. Translated from 
the French. By Colonel E. P. De 
L’Hoste. Witha Frontispiece. New 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 

REANEY (Mrs. G. S.)—WAaKING AND 
WORKING; or, From Girlhood to 
Womanhood. New and Cheaper 
Edition. With a Frontispiece. Cr. 
8vo. price 35. 6a. 

BLESSING AND BLESSED: a Sketch of 
Girl Life. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

ROSE GURNEY’s DISCOVERY. A Book 
for Girls. Dedicated to their Mothers. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 64. 

ENGLISH GIRLS: Their Place and Power. 
With Preface by the Rev. R. W. Dale. 
Third Edition. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, 
price 2s. 6d. 

JUST ANYONE, and other Stories. Three 
Illustrations. Royal 16mo. cloth, price 
Is. 64d. 

SUNBEAM WILLIE, and other Stories. 
Three Illustrations. Royal 16mo. 
price Is. 6d. 

SUNSHINE JENNY and other Stories. 
3 Illustrations. Royal 16mo. cloth, 
price Is. Gd. 
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ROSS (Mrs. E.), (‘Nelsie Brook’) — 
Dappy’s PET. A Sketch from 
Humble Life. With Six Illustrations. 


Royal 16mo. price Is. 


SADLER (S. W.) R.N.—THE AFRICAN 
CRUISER: a Midshipman’s Adventures 
on the West Coast. With Three 
Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


SEEKING HIS FORTUNE, and other Stories. 
With Four Illustrations. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


SEVEN AUTUMN LEAVES FROM FAIRY 
LAND. Illustrated with Nine Etchings. 
Square crown vo. price 3s. 6d. 


STOCKTON (Frank K.) —A JOLLY FEL- 
LOWSHIP. With 20 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 55. 


STORR (Francis) and TURNER (Hawes). 
CANTERBURY CHIMES; or, Chaucer 
Tales retold to Children. With Six 
Illustrations from the Ellesmere MS. 
Second Edition. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. 


STRETTON (Hesba)\—Davip LLOYD'S 
Last WILL. With Four Illustra- 
tions. New Edition. Royal 16mo. 
price 2s. 6d. 


THE WONDERFUL LIFE. Sixteenth 
ee Fcp. 8vo. cloth, price 
23. 0 


SUNNYLAND STORIES. By the Author of 
‘Aunt Mary’s Bran Pie.’ Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Small 8vo. price 
35. 6d. 


TALES FROM ARIOSTO RE-TOLD FOR 
CHILDREN. By a Lady. With 3 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 
45. 6d. 


WHITAKER (Florence)—CHRISTY’S IN- 
HERITANCE. A London Story. Illus- 
trated. Royal 16mo. price Is. 6d. 


ZIMMERN (H.)—STORIES IN PRECIOUS 
Stones, With Six Illustrations 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. price 55. 
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LONDON : PRINTED BY 
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